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PUBLISHER'S     PREFACE. 


vlfOT  Irim  oppMhion 


THE  establishment  of  Christianity  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  was  an  occurenceof  such  grave  im- 
port in  the  annals  of  the  human  race,  that  the  history, 
if  not  the  traditions,  of  that  eventful  era,  must  ever  challenge 
earnest  attention  from  thoughtful  minds.  All  that  is  known 
to  be  authentic  in  regard  to  this  transition  period  of  religious 
belief,  is  concisely  and  impartially  narrated  by  Gibbon  in  his 
History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
this  vital  and  interesting  part  of  that  great  work,  which  may 
not  improperly  be  termed  Gibbon's  History  of  Christianity, 
together  with  his  Vindication  of  some  passages  thereof  from 
the  attacks  of  his  theological  opponents,  is  now,  for  the  first 
time,  published  separate  from  his  other  writings,  and  shows 
when,  where  and  how  Christianity  originated,  who  were 
its  founders,  and  what  were  the  sentiments,  charaifter,  man- 
ners, numbers,  and  condition  of  the  primitive  Christians. 

An  additional  reason  for  this  publication  is  found  in  the 
fact,  that  a  revised  ^nA.  abridged  edition  of  Gibbon,  called 
the  "  Student's  Edition,"  edited  by  Wm.  Smith,  LL,D., 
has  gained  a  wide  circulation  in  our  schools  and  colleges, 
and  is  deficient  in  a  most  Important  feature.  This  editor 
claims,  by  omitting  certain  portions,  to  have  gained  space 
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for  narrating  at  length  those  grand  events  which  have  inllu- 
enced  the  history  of  the  world.  **The  most  important 
**  omissions,"  he  naively  remarks,  **  relate  to  the  history  c)l' 
**  the  Church,  in  which  Gibbon  too  frequently  displayed  the 
**  hostility  he  felt  towards  the  Christian  religion." 

These  **  most  important  omissions  "  are  fully  supplied  by 
the  present  work.  The  matter  here  sele<5led  for  publication 
being  that  portion  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  which  relates  to 
the  history  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  this  history  is  gi\'en 
in  full,  without  alterations  or  interpolations,  precisely  as 
Gibbon,  in  his  great  work,  first  published  it  to  the  world. 

Bohn*s  edition  of  Gibbon  is  edited  by  a  "distinguished 
'*  English  Churchman'*  whose  name,  however,  does  not 
appear.  This  editor  laments  that  * '  no  Christian  reader  of 
'*  Gibbon's  *  florid  page'  will  be  able  or  will  desire  to  sup- 
**  press  a  deep  feeling  of  sorrow  that  the  mind  which  could 

*  *  plan  and  compose  the  most  valuable  History  of  the  Decline 

*  *  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  could  find  no  rest  in  the 
**  truths  of  Christianity  ;"  and  he  quotes  with  approbation 
the  criticism  of  Porson  that  Gibbon  **  often  makes,  where  he 
**  cannot  readily  find,  an  occasion  to  insult  our  religion, 
**  which  he  hates  so  cordially,  that  he  might  seem  to 
*' revenge  some  personal  injury." 

This  "distinguished  Churchman"  acknowledges  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Wenck,  Guizot  and  Milman,  **  for  the  care  they 
**  have  bestowed  on  those  portions  of  the  history  where  re- 
*Migion  demanded  their  services,  as  well  as  on  other  parts 
' '  which  either  required  corre<5tion,  or  admitted  of  extension, 
*'  or,  from  apparent  inconsistency,  called  for  explanation."* 

**  The  sight  of  an  enemy,"  continues  this  writer,  **  of  so 
*'much  vigor  and  stratagem  as  Gibbon  exhibited,  would 

•  Impartial  readers  may  not  approve  of  the  '*  care  "  these  learned  commentators 
"have  bestowed  on  those  portions  of  the  history  where  religion  demanded  their 
'*  services."  for  the  historian's  only  "care"  should  be  to  simply  tell  the  truth, 
without  suppression  or  "extension." 

In  the  year  1826  there  was  published  in  London  an  edition  of  Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall  which  strikingly  illustrates  the  partisan  spirit  of  many  orthodox  critics. 
The  title  page  of  this  curious  work  openly  admits  that  it  is  "  Reprinted  from  the 
"oriRinal  text,  with  the  careful  omission  of  all  passages  of  an  irreligious  or  im- 
"  moral  tendency,  by  Thomas  Bowdlbr."  In  the  preface  the  devout  Bowdler 
modestly  intimates  his  desire  that  this  mutilated  edition  may  in  time  supersede 
the  original  work  of  Gibbon. 
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"  naturally  enkindle  steadfast  believers  to  engage  with  him ; 
"  and  some  apjjear  to  have  entered  the  field  without  suffi- 
"  cient  preparation  and  without  sufficient  discernment."  * 

The  editors  of  the  various  editions  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  have  all  criticised  Gibbon's  views  on  religious  sub- 
jects, which,  of  course,  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do.  It 
is  the  covert  method  of  their  attack  that  is  objectionable. 
Gibbon's  historical  statements  in  regard  to  Christianity  are 
either  true  or  false.  If  false,  the  errors  should  have  been 
exposed  by  some  of  the  many  Christian  writers  who,  since 
the  year  1776  when  Gibbon's  work  first  appeared,  have 
devoted  such  earnest  but  fruitless  efforts  to  the  task.  On 
the  contrary,  if  his  statements  are  true,  why  not  frankly 
admit  the  truth  ?  How  can  it  possibly  be  for  the  benefit  of 
any  sect  to  propagate  historical  errors  }  How  can  it  possibly 
be  considered  "  an  answer  "  to  Gibbon's  History  of  Chris- 
tianiiy  to  say  that  "  Gibbon,"  because  he  fearlessly  states 
the  truth,  "was  an  Infidel ?"t  What  has  his  religious 
belief  to  do  with  his  statement  of  historical  facts  ? 

What  Gibbon's  religious  views  actually  were  may  be  left 
to  conjecture.  We  have  no  statement  to  guide  us  after  he 
publicly  abjured  Romanism  and  partook  of  the  sacrament 
in  the  Protestant  Church,  at  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  on 
Christmas-day,  1754.  His  religion  or  want  of  religion  was 
entirely  his  own  affair.  It  is,  however,  very  important  for 
us  to  know  that  he  was  truthful  and  impartial  in  his  his- 
torical statements.     The  attempt  to  throw  discredit  on  his 

*  "I  wish,"  said  the  acute  Person,  "that  every  writer  who  attacks  the 
•*  infidels,  would  weijjh  the  accusations,  and  keep  a  strict  watch  over  himself, 
**  lest  his  zeal  should  hurry  him  too  far." 

t  The  followers  of  Mahomet  first  coined  the  word  infidel  and  called  the  early 
Christians  "Giaours"  or  "Infidels."  The  Catholic  Christians  evidently 
relished  the  euphonious  sound,  for  they  adopted  the  term  and  applied  it  with 
great  impartialitv  to  l)oth  Protestants  and  Pagans.  The  followers  of  Luther 
and  Calvin  liked  it  so  well  that  they  ^avc  it  to  the  disciples  of  Scrvetus.  The 
Unitarians  generously  passed  it  on  to  the  Deists,  tne  Pantheists  and  the 
Atheists,  where  it  now  rests.  It  has  l^een  worn  threadbare  by  these 
enforced  journeys,  and  its  meaninc:;  so  chanji^ed  that  now  it  is  indefinite  and 
vague.  It  is,  however,  considered  a  term  of  reproach  by  those  who  apply 
it,  and  b  treated  with  contempt  by  those  to  whom  it  is  applied. 
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History  of  Christianity^  because  his  critics  mistrust  that  his 
religious  views  do  not  agree  with  their  religious  views,  is 
unworthy  of  men  claiming  to  be  civilized.  * 

M.  Guizot,  in  his  translation  of  Gibbon's  Work,  exclaims  ; 
"  The  abolition  of  the  religion  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  origin 
"  and  growth  of  two  other  religions  which  have  shared 
"  between  them  the  fairest  provinces  of  earth,  the  old  age 
"  of  the  ancient  world,  the  spectacle  of  its  expiring  glory 
"  and  moral  degeneracy,  the  infancy  of  the  modem  world, 
"  the  picture  of  its  early  progress  and  of  a  new  impulse  given 
"  to  mind  and  character,  these  form  a  subject  to  attract  and 
"  interest  all  who  do  not  look  with  indifference  on  those 
"  memorable  epochs,  when,  as  Corneille  so  beautifully  said, 

**  *  Un  grand  destin  commence,  un  grand  destin  s*achdve.'  " 

"  In  my  opinion,"  continues  M.  Guizot,  "  we  can  neither 
'*  value  too  highly  nor  too  warmly  praise  that  immense 
"  assemblage  of  knowledge  and  of  thought,  the  courage 
"  that  ventured  to  employ  it,  and  the  perseverance  which 
"  conducted  the  work  to  its  successful  issue ;  but  most  do 
"  we  owe  to  that  freely  judging  mind,  which  no  institutions 
"  or  times  could  fetter,  and  without  which  no  historian  can 
"  be  great  or  any  history  truthful.  If  words  can  add  to 
"  Gibbon's  glory  I  conclude  with  these — that  before  him 
"  no  such  work  was  ever  written,  nor  whatever  attempts 

might  here  and  there  be  made  to  continue  or  complete  it, 

has  he  left  any  room  for  such  another." 

•  "Dark  and  abstruse,"  says  the  late  Thomas  Carlyle,  in  his  Life  of 
Sterlings  "without  lamp  or  authentic  finger-post,  is  the  course  of  pious 
**  genius  towards  the  Eternal  Kingdoms  grown.  No  fixed  highway  more  ; 
"  the  old  spiritual  highways  and  recognized  paths  to  the  Eternal,  now  all 
**  tom-up  and  flung  in  heaps,  submerged  in  unutterable,  boiling  mud-oceans 
**  of  Hypocrisy  and  Unbehevability,  of  brutal  living  Atheism  and  damnable 
**  dead  putrescent  Cant.  •  •  •  Speedy  end  to  Superstition, — a  gentle 
•*  one  ii  you  can  contrive  it,  but  an  end.  What  can  it  profit  any  mortal  to 
"  adopt  locutions  and  imaginations  which  do  not  correspond  to  fact ;  which 
*'  no  sane  mortal  can  deliberately  adopt  in  his  soul  as  true ;  which  the 
•*  most  orthodox  of  mortals  can  only,  and  this  after  infinite  essentially 
**  impious  eflbrt  to  put-out  the  eyes  of  his  mind,  persuade  himself  to  *  believe 
•*  that  he  believes  *  ?  Away  with  it ;  in  the  name  of  God,  come  out  of  it, 
"  all  true  men !  " 


« 
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The  current  editions  of  Gibbon,  published  in  this  country, 
are  mosdy  copied  from  the  English  edition,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,  Prebendary  of  St  Peter's  and  Redor 
of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  This  learned  divine  *  was 
permitted  to  inspect  the  unpublished  posthumous  works 
of  Gibbon,  with  the  express  understanding,  however,  that 
none  of  their  contents  should  be  divulged.  Lord  Sheffield, 
in  whose  care  they  had  remained,  having  positively 
prohibited,  by  a  clause  in  his  will,  any  further  publi- 
cation of  them.  Mr.  Milman,  having  thus  had  access  to 
Gibbon's  notes  and  private  memoranda,  and  having  devoted 
much  time  to  the  subject,  was  well  qualified  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  Gibbon's  labors ;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
strong  Christian  prejudices,  he  is  constrained  to  admit  that 
he  has  "  followed  the  track  of  Gibbon  through  many  parts 

of  his  work ;  he  has  read  his  authorities  with  constant 

reference  to  his  pages ;  and  must  pronounce  his  deliberate 
"  judgment  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration  as  to  his 
**  general  accuracy." 

"  And  indeed,  if,  after  all,"  continues  Milman  in  a  sorrow- 
ful strain, "  the  views  of  the  early  progress  of  Christianity 
•*  be  melancholy  and  humiliating,  we  must  beware  lest  we 
"  charge  the  whole  of  this  on  the  infidelity  of  the  historian. 
"  It  is  idle,  it  is  disingenuous,  to  deny  or  to  dissemble  the 

early  depravations  of  Christianit>%  its  gradual  but  rapid 

departure  from  its  primitive  simplicity  and  purity,  still 

more,  from  its  spirit  of  universal  love." 

After  admitting  so  much  in  favor  of  Gibbon's  accuracy 
as  an  historian,  and  acknowledging  so  much  that  Gibbon 
has  stated  in  regard  to  the  *'  melancholy  and  humiliating  " 
origin  of  Christianity,   is  it  not  somewhat  surprising  to  see 

•  In  his  preface  Dean  Milman  takes  his  readers  into  his  confidence  and 
tells  them  frankly  that  **  Christians,  like  M.  (luizot  and  ourselves,  will  see 
••  some  things,  and  some  persons,  in  a  different  liijht  from  the  historian  of 
'*  the  Decline  and  F'all."  What  a  strikini,'  resemblance  is  here  shown  to 
the  conceited  Pharisee,  immortalized  by  St.  Luke,  who  *'stocKl  and  prayed 
**  thus  with  himself :     (Jod,  I  thank  thee,  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  arc." 
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this  learned  and  cautious  champion  of  the  Church,  use 
the  following  language,  in  endeavoring  to  explain  why 
some  damaging  truths,  called  "objectionable  passages,'* 
in  Gibbon's  History,  have  been  allowed  by  him  to  remain 
unchallenged  ? 

"  The  editor,"  says  Milman,  speaking  of  himself,  "would 
"  further  observe,  that  with  regard  to  some  other  objection- 
"  able  passages,  which  do  not  involve  misstatement  or  inac- 
"  curacy,  he  has  intentionally  abstained  from  directing  par- 
"  ticular  attention  towards  them  by  any  special  protest." 

A  passage  that  is  not  misstated  and  is  not  inaccurate, 
must  necessarily  be  true,  and  to  call  an  historical  truth 
**  objectionable  "  because  it  conflicts  with  certain  Christian 
prejudices,  proves  that  this  pious  and  learned  divine  was 
rather  a  partizan  for  his  creed  than  a  sincere  lover  of  truth 
for  its  own  sake.  He  considered  it  wiser  to  pass  over  these 
"objectionable  passages"  in  silence,  hoping  the  reader 
would  not  observe  their  significance,  rather  than  risk  the 
danger  of  arousing  suspicion  by  challenging  investigation. 
What  a  short-sighted  and  time-serving  policy  for  an  eminent 
Christian  historian  to  assume !  What  a  contrast  such 
methods  afford  to  the  labors  of  our  modern  scientists,  who 
earnestly  seek  to  demonstrate  hidden  facts  in  nature  and 
discover  new  truths  in  science,  regardless  alike  whether 
these  new  discoveries  militate  for  .or  against  their  precon- 
ceived theories.* 

"The  art  of  Gibbon,  or  at  least  the  unfair  impression 
"  produced  by  these  two  memorable  chapters,"  (the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth),  continues  Dean  Milman,  "consists  in  liis 
"  confounding  together,  in  one  undistinguishablc  mass,  the 
"  origin  and  apostolic  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion 

*  As  an  illustration  of  this  desire  of  scientific  minds  to  arrive  at  the  exac  t 
truth,  sec  postscript  in  second  volume  of  Darwin's  DiSCtttt  of  Man,  in  which 
he  regrets  having  "  fallen  into  a  serious  and  unfortunate  error,"  &c. 

*'  For  it  is  indeed,"  says  Jacob  Grimm,  *'  the  true  characteristic  of  science, 
*•  that  she  casts  her  net  in  search  ol  results  on  every  side,  seizes  upon  every 
•»  perceptible  property  of  things,  and  subjects  it  to  the  hardest  tests,  no 
»*  matter  what  finally  comes  of  it." 
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"  with  its  later  progress.  '  '  '  The  main  question,  the  ^/mV/^ 
"  origin  of  the  religion^  was  dexterously  eluded,  or  spe- 
"  ciously  conceded  by  Gibbon ;  his  plan  enabled  him  to 
**  commence  his  account,  in  most  parts,  below  the  apostolic 
"  times;  and  it  was  only  by  the  strength  of  the  dark  coloring 
"  with  which  he  brought  out  the  failings  and  the  follies  of  the 
"  succeeding  ages,  that  a  shadow  of  doubt  and  suspicion  was 
**  thrown  back  upon  the  primitive  period  of  Christianity." 

The  Jews  justly  complained  that  theil*  Egyptian  task- 
masters compelled  them  to  make  bricks  without  straw; 
but  this  difhcult  performance  would  have  been  no  greater 
than  to  attempt  to  write  an  authentic  history  without  facts. 
"  Short,  indeed,"  says  Bishop  Watson,  "are  the  accounts 
"  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  of  the  first  propagating 
"  of  Christianity."  **  The  scanty  and  suspicious  materials 
"  of  ecclesiastical  history,"  says  Gibbon,  "  seldom  enable  us 
"  to  dispel  the  dark  cloud  that  hangs  over  the  first  age  of 
"  the  church."  Had  Gibbon  drawn  upon  his  imagination 
for  his  fa<5ls,  he  could  have  written  a  histor>'  that  would 
have  given  great  satisfaction  to  Dean  Milman  and  his  fellow- 
churchmen.  But  a  history  written  from  such  a  standpoint 
would  be  as  useless  and  ephemeral  as  were  the  productions 
of  Gibbon's  opponents,  which  have  already  passed  into  a 
merited  oblivion.* 

M.  Guizot  goes  a  step  further  than  Milman,  and  effectu- 
ally disposes  of  the  latter's  argument  against  Gibbon  by 
asserting  in  effect  that  there  was  no  history  of  the  primi- 
tive Church  to  which  Gibbon  could  have  referred  for 
information  or  authority — that  in  reality  "  the  history  of  the 
**  first  age  of  Christianity  is  only  found  in  the  Afls  of  the 
'*  Apostles,  and  in  order  to  speak  of  the  first  persecutions 
'"  experienced  by  the  Christians,  that  book  should  naturally 
"  have  been  consulted." 

•  M.  Guizot  sincerely  regrets  that  all  that  has  lx!en  preserved  of  very  many 
attacks  on  Gibbon's  Rome,  is  the  titles  of  the  works  and  names  of  the  various 
authors. 
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Such  a  method  would  certainly  simplify  the  case  very 
materially,  and  enable  us  in  future  to  dispense  entirely  with 
the  study  of  history.*  We  would  only  have  to  consult  the  four 
gospels,  read  carefully  the  texts  of  scripture,  take  assertions 
for  facts,  and  repeat  that  stereotyped  formula  from  generation 
to  generation.  Criticism  would  be  unnecessary,  investigation 
would  cease,  and  uniformity  of  belief,  one  of  the  signs  of 
the  coming  millennium,  would  necessarily  be  established. 

The  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall,  produced, says  Gibbon,  "a  fruitful  crop  of  Answers^ 
''Apologies,  Remarks,  Examinations,  &c,"  the  more  promi- 
nent of  which  are  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Davies,  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Fellow  of  Baliol  College 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  published  An  Examination  of 
the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Chapters  of  the  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Richard  Watson, 
D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Landaff  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  pub- 
lished An  Apology  for  Christianity,  Dr.  Priestley  wrote 
A  Letter  to  a  Philosophical  Unbeliever,  with  Observations 
on  Mr,  Gibbon's  two  First  Volumes,  Dr.  White,  assisted 
by  Dr.  S.  Badcock,  drew  A  Comparison  Between  Chris- 
tianity and  Mahometanism,  in  which  they  endeavored  to 
controvert  Gibbon.  Dr.  J.  Chelsum,  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  published  Remarks  on  the  two  Last  Chapters 
of  the  First  Volume  of  Mr,  Gibbon's  History,  Mr.  East 
Apthorpe,  Rector  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  London,  published 
Letters  on  the  Prevalence  of  Christianity,  before  its  Civil 
Establishment,  with  Observations  on  Mr.  Gibbon's  History, 
Mr.  Travis,  Prebendary  of  Chester  and  Vicar  of  Eastham, 
published  Letters  to  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq,  The  Rev.  H. 
Kett  preached  eight  sermons  called  the  Bampton  Lectures, 
Dr.  Whitaker  wrote  and  published  under  the  name  of  an 

•"I  will  destroy  your  library,"  said  the  Mahometan  soldier  to  the 
scholar,  "for  if  your  books  agree  with  the  Koran,  they  are  unnecessary 
and  superfluous,  and  if  they  disagree  with  that  sacred  revelation,  they  are 
necessarily  wicked  and  should  be  destroyed." 
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**  Anonymous  Gentleman^  Works  also  appeared  by  Sir 
David  Dalrymple,  a  Lord  of  Session  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Milner, 
a  Methodist ;  Mr.  Taylor,an  Arian,  author  of  Thoughts  on 
the  Causes  of  the  Grand  Apostacy ;  Mr.  J.  Beattie  ;  and 
others  of  less  note.  In  Hamburg,  M.  Walterstern,  a  Ger- 
man theologian,  wrote  and  published  a  work  against 
Gibbon,  entitled  The  Propagation  of  Christianity  by  Natu- 
ral Causes*  In  Helmstadt,  M.  Luderwald  wrote  a  book 
on  the  same  subject  with  a  similar  title,  llie  Propagation 
of  the  Christian  Religion,^  A  translation  of  Gibbon's 
History  into  German  was  undertaken  by  F.  A.  G.  Wenck, 
Professor  of  Jurisprudence  at  Leipzig,  in  1779.  He  com- 
pleted the  first  volume  only,  and  the  work  was  finished  by 
M.  Schreiter,  a  Professor  at  Leipzig.  M.  Wenck  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  publishing  a  separate  dissertation 
on  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters,  in  order  to  examine 
Gibbon's  view  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  but  he 
died  before  completing  the  task.  A  translation  was  also 
made  into  the  Italian  language. 

In  answer  to  these  writers  Gibbon  published  A  Vindication 
of  Some  Passages  in  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Chapters 
o/the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Of  the  merits  of  this  reply  the  reader  will  judge.  It  is 
almost  universally  conceded  that  Gibbon  obtained  an  easy 
victory;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  never  changed,  either 
in  his  Vindication  or  in  his  later  writings,  the  views  first 
promulgated  in  his  History,  The  editor  of  Bohn's  edition 
of  Gibbon — the  "  distinguished  Churchman  " — says  "  It  was 
"  little  glory  to  Gibbon  to  gain  any  victory  over  unskillful 
"  antagonists."  This  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  compli- 
mentary to  the  many  Christian  writers  who  felt  constrained 
to  enter  the  controversy.     **  Theologians,"  says  M.  Guizot, 

•  2>lc  ffo«breltung  bc«  (5^rl1!cnt^um«  au«  notflrlicficn  Urfacfien,  oon 
^.  €5.  ©altcrPcm.    8t)o.  ©otnburg,  1788. 

t25le  «u«brcitung  bc«  (S^rillllc^cn  9icIlglon,  oon  3.  ©.  ^ubcrtudb. 
8t)0.  ^etmflabt,  1788. 
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**  assailed  liis  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters,  sometimes 
**  justly,  sometimes  acrimoniously,  almost  always  with 
'*  weapons  weaker  than  those  of  their  adversary,  who 
"  certainly  possessed  more  knowledge,  more  genius,  more 
"  insight  into  his  subject  than  his  opponents."  "  His 
"  defence  was  complete  and  in  excellent  temper,"  says  James 
Cotter  Morison,  M.  A.,  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  in  his 
Life  of  Gibbon,  "  his  assailants  were  so  ignorant  and  silly 
"  that  they  gave  no  scope  for  a  great  controversial  reply." 

Dr.  Watson,  the  mitred  Bishop  of  Landaff,  distinguished 
himself  throughout  the  controversy  by  his  gentlemanly 
conduct  and  respecftful  language.  A  copy  of  his  Apology 
was  forwarded  to  Gibbon  before  publication,  and  the  latter 
acknowledged  the  courtesy  in  the  following  note : 

"  Bentinck  Street,  Nov,  ^,  1776,^* 
"  Mr.  Gibbon  takes  the  earliest  opportunity  of  presenting  his 
"  compliments  and  thanks  to  Dr.  Watson,  and  of  expressing  his 
"  sense  of  the  liberal  treatment  which  he  has  received  from  so 
"  candid  an  adversary.  Mr.  Gibbon  entirely  coincides  in  opinion 
"  with  Dr.  Watson,  that  as  their  different  sentiments  on  a  very 
'*  important  period  of  history  are  now  submitted  to  the  public,  they 
"  both  may  employ  their  time  in  a  manner  much  more  useful,  as 
"  well  as  agreeable,  than  they  could  possibly  do  by  exhibiting  a 
"  single  combat  in  the  amphitheatre  of  controversy.  Mr.  Gibbon 
"  is  therefore  determined  to  resist  the  temptation  of  justifying,  in 
"  a  professed  reply,  any  passages  of  his  History  which  it  might 
"  perhaps  be  easy  to  clear  from  censure  and  misapprehension. 
"  But  he  still  reserves  to  himself  the  privilege  of  inserting  in  a 
"  future  edition,  some  occasional  remarks  and  explanations  of  his 
"  meaning.  If  any  calls  of  pleasure  or  business  should  call  Dr. 
"  Watson  to  town,  Mr.  Gibbon  would  think  himself  fortunate  in 
"  being  permitted  to  solicit  the  honor  of  his  acciuaintance. 

"  Edward  Gibbon." 

Dr.  Watson's  reply  is  as  follows  : 

"  Cambridge,  November  4th,  ^77^* 

"  Dr.  Watson  accepts  with  pleasure  Mr.  Gibbon's  polite  invita- 
"  tion  to  a  personal  acquaintance.  If  he  comes  to  town  this 
"  winter,  will  certainly  do  himself  the  honor  to  wait  upon  him. 
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Begs,  at  the  same  time,  to  assure  Mr.  Gibbon,  that  he  will  be 
very  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  him  every  civility, 

•*  if  curiosity,  or  other  motives,  should  bring  him  to  Cambridge. 
Dr.  Watson  can  have  some  faint  idea  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  difficulty 
in  resisting  the  temptation  he  speaks  of,  from  having  been  of 

**  late  in  a  situation  somewhat  similar  himself.    It  would  be  very 

extraordinary,  if  Mr.  Gibbon  did  not  feel  a  parent's  partiality 

for  an  offspring  which  has  justly  excited  the  admiration  of  all 

who  have  seen  it ;  and  Dr.  Watson  would  be  the  last  person  in 

the  world  to  wish  him  to  suppress  any  explanation  which  might 

"  tend  to  exalt  its  merits. 

"  R.  Watson." 

When  Mr.  Gibbon  published  his  reply  to  those  who  had 

assailed  his  History^  he  showed  his  respect  for  Dr.  Watson 

by  his  courteous  reference  to  the  latter*s  Apology^  which 

was  in  strong  contrast  to  the  severity  exhibited  to  his  other 

opponents.     Dr.  Watson  acknowledged  this  politeness  in 

the  following  note : 

"  Cambridge,  January  j^ih^  1779. 

"  Sir, — It  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  have  an  oppor- 

"  tunity  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  Mr.  Gibbon :  I  beg 

"  he  would  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  too  favorable  manner 

**  in  which  he  has  spoken  of  a  performance,  which  derives  its 

*•  chief  merit  from  the  elegance  and  importance  of  the  work  it 

**  attempts  to  oppose.     I   have  no  hope  of  a  future  existence, 

"  except  that  which  is  grounded  on  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  I 

"  wish  not  to  be  deprived  of  this  hope ;  t)ut  I  should  be  an  apos- 

*•  tate  from  the  mild  principles  of  the  religion  I  profess,  if  I  could 

"  be  actuated  with  the  least  animosity  against  those  who  do  not 

"  think  with  me  upon  this,  of  all  others,  the  most  important  subject. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  this  declaration  of  my  belief;  but  my 

"  temper  is  naturally  open,  and  it  ought  assuredly  to  be  without 

"  disguise  to  a  man  whom  I  wish  no  longer  to  look  upon  as  an 

*'  antagonist,  but  as  a  friend.    I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  every 

"  sentiment  of  respect,  your  obliged  servant. 

"  R.  Watson. 
"  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq." 

•  Tlie  French  have  a  proverb  that  "  an  apoloijy  is  an  accusation  !  "  And 
this  word  "Apology"  seems  to  have  l)een  a  favorite  term  with  the  worthy 
bishop,  for  he  again  uses  it,  twenty  years  later,  in  answer  to  Paine 's  ^•^'v-  of 
Reasofi^  calling  his  reply  An  Apoiojry  for  the  Bible^  as  though  he  Ijelieved 
that  Christianity  and  tne  Bible  needed  an  ap>logy  ! 
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His  Majesty,  George  III,,  asked  an  explanation  of  this 
note  from  Dr.  Watson,  as  he  considered  it  "  odd  "  (such  was 
the  King's  gracious  remark),  that  such  sentiments  should 
be  expressed  toward  an  unbehever,  and  Dr.  Watson,  says 
the  learned  editor  of  **  Christian  Evidences^''  was  able  to 
make  a  reply  with  which  "  His  Majesty  expressed  himself 
'*  satisfied." 

"  The  mutual  courtesy,"  says  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Memes, 
LL.  D„  in  his  Memoir  of  Bishop  Watson,  "  which  these 
"  two  eminent  men  thus  manifested  towards  each  other 
**  personally,  appears  to  have  been  so  far  misunderstood  by 
**  '  some  doughty  polemics,*  as  Dr.  Watson  calls  them,  that 
"  they  even  affected  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  apologist^ 
"  from  the  verbal  suavity  of  the  Apology ,  *and  were  angry 
"  *  with  him  for  not  having  bespattered  Gibbon  with  a  por- 
"  *  tion  of  that  theological  dirt  which  the  preceding  age 
"  *  had  so  liberally  thrown  at  antagonists.*  Invective  never 
"  aided  the  cause  of  truth,  more  particularly  religious  truth. 
"  In  this,  therefore.  Dr.  Watson  does  not  indulge:  he  writes 
"  like  a  gentleman  addressing  his  equal.** 

We  give  below  the  first  paragraph  of  Dr.  Watson's 
Apology  for  Christianity,  and  commend  the  liberal  views 
he  therein  so  eloquenriy  sets  forth.  Unfortunately,  such 
sentiments  from  the  clerical  profession  are  as  rare  as  they 
are  commendable.  We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  when 
we  hear  the  narrow  sectarian  views  so  commonly  advocated 
by  the  clergy,  that  few  Doctors  of  Divinity  of  the  present 
day  possess  the  knowledge,  ability  or  refinement  that 
characterized  the  celebrated   Lord  Bishop  of  Landaff.* 

"  It  would  give  me  much  uneasiness,"  says  the  learned 
prelate,  "to  be  reputed  an  enemy  to  free  inquiry  in  religious 

*  WTicn  we  reflect  that  Protestantism  is  jrroiinded  on  freethouj^ht — that  the 
comer  stone  of  its  structure  is  the  ripjht  of  private  judgment  -that  its  first 
and  essential  principle  is  the  enfranchisement  of  the  human  mind  from  the 
shackles  of  sacerdotal  bondapc  we  are  amazed  that  the  plea  for  mental 
freedom  which  Bishop  Watson  here  so  eloquently  urj;es,  should  sound 
strani]jc  to  protestant  ears,  and  should  not  meet  with  a  fcr\'id  response  from 
every  protestant  heart. 
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**  matters,  or  as  capable  of  being  animated  into  any  degree 
of  {>ersonal  malevolence  against  those  who  differ  from  me 
in  opinion.     On  the  contrary,  I  look  upon  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  in  every  concern  respecting  God  and 
ourselves,  as  superior  to  the  control  of  human  authority. 
.  .  .  Let  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  and  the  zealots  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  support  their  several  religious  systems 
*  by  damping  every  effort  of  the  human  intellect  to  pry  into 
'*  the  foundations  of  their  faith  :  but  never  can  it  become  a 
•*  Christian,  to  be  afraid  of  being  asked  *  a  reason  of  the  faith 

•  that   is  in    him ;  *  nor  a  Protestant,  to  be  studious  of 
enveloping  his  religion  in  mystery  and  ignorance." 

It  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  Gibbon  that  he  regarded 
with  complacency  the  tolerant  spirit*  inculcated  by  the 
Pag^  religion,  t  which  so  strongly  contrasts  with  the 
aggressive  nature  of  Christianity.  J  In  peace  and  har- 
mony, and  in  accordance  with  the  sacred  institutions  of 
their  ancestors,  without  persecuting  their  fellow-citizens  who 
cherished  a  different  form  of  religious  belief,  these  old 
Roman  philosophers,  whom  Christians  call  "  pagans,"  were 
content  to  adore  the  gods  under  whose  auspices  the  Empire 
had  been  founded  and  Rome  made  mistress  of  the  world. 
But  the  Roman  Bishops  and  the  Christian  Emperors,  from 
the  guilty  Constantine  downward,  have  ever  sought  to  fetter 

*  **  Gibbon  saw  in  Christianity  only  the  institution,  which  had  subbtitutcd 
•'  the  vespers  and  processions  of  bare-f<x)ted  monks,  for  the  magnificent 
*•  ceremonial  of  Jupiter's  worship,  and  the  au^u^t  triumphs  of  the  cap- 
••  itol."  -M.  GuizoT. 

t  "  According  to  the  maxims  of  universal  toleration,  the  Romans  protected 
•*  a  superstition  which  they  despised."— Ci IB bon. 

I  "With  respect  to  the  inflexibility  and  intolerance  of  Christian  zeal.  T 
••  would  refer  it  to  a  fiill  oersuasion  of  the  truth  of  Christianity."     Watson. 

Faith  Is  a  consuming  nre  to  its  opposite.  Paul,  the  apostle,  cursed  Klymas 
with  blindness,  because  he  withstood  the  faith.  —Acts  xiii.  S-/2.  "Do  unto 
'*  others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you,"  is  a  go(xl,  if  «»bs<:)]ete, 
doctrine  ;  but,  unfortunately,  seems  intended  more  for  ornament  than  for 
use — for  precept  than  for  practice. 

**  Christianity  cannot  live  in  peace  with  any  other  form  of  faith.  If 
"  that  religion  be  true,  there  is  but  one  savior,  one  inspired  l)0<)k,  and 
**  but  one  little  narrow  grass-grown  path  that  leads  to  heaven.  Such 
**  a  religion  Is  necessarily  uncompromising,  unreasoning,  aggressive  and 
*•  insolent."— R.  G.  Ingersoll. 
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and  enslave  the  mind — to  di6latc  a  form  of  religious 
which  all  must  endorse,  or  suffer  the  persecutior 
tolerant  orthodoxy  inflicts. 

If  Paganism  was  conquered  by  Christianity,  it  i 
true  that  Christianity  was  corrupted  by  Paganis 
pure  Deism  of  the  first  Christians,  (who  differed  1 
fellow  Jews  only  in  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,)  was  changed,  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
incomprehensible  dogma  of  the  trinity.  Many  of  t 
tenets,  invented  by  the  Egyptians  and  idealized 
were  retained  as  being  worthy  of  belief.  The  d( 
the  incarnation,  and  the  mystery  of  transubstantia 
both  adopted,  and  are  both  as  repugnant  to  reasc 
the  ancient  pagan  rite  of  viewing  the  entrails  of  a 
forecast  the  fate  of  empires  ! 

When    the    Church  of  Rome    had  risen  to  th 

of  its  power  and  grandeur,  and  we  may  add,  sun 

depths  of  corruption  and  disgrace,  it  was,  for  its  wi 

and  venality,  boldly  assailed  by  the  sturdy  prote 

formers — the  purest  and  best  of  its  own  children — ^v 

years  of  suffering  and  persecution,  have  at  length 

the  ascendency.     Protestandsm,  following  the  logic 

of  its  doftrines,  has  in  its  turn  given  birth   to  a 

beneficent  organization,  which  is  called  Ralionalt 

this  fairest,  noblest  creation  of  the  brain,  disclaim 

secution  and  cruelty,  seeks,  with  the  peaceful  we; 

reason  and  philosophy,  to  free  the  human  mind 

ignoble  trammels  forged  by  faith — from  the  hideoi 

stitions  engendered  by  fear.     It  pleads  for  liberty,  fo 

and  for  humanity.     It  strives  for  knowledge,  for  ( 

and  for  happiness.     And   it  teaches  to  an  ignor 

priest-ridden  world  the  sublime  truth,  that  **religioi 

"  consist  in  doing  justice,  loving  mercy,  and  end< 

"  to  make  our  fellow -creatures  happy." 

Peter  E< 
New  York,  March  28,  1881. 
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MYTHOLOGY. 

MYTHOLOGY  antedates  Christianity,  and  may  be  briefly  defined  as  roan's 
early  efforts  to  deify  the  powers  of  nature— as  the  first  rude  struggles  of  the 
untutored  mind  to  symbolize  in  a  material  form  the  unknown  forces  that  control 
the  universe. 

The  fertile  land  of  Egypt  gave  birth  to  many  crude  religious  systems  that  were 
afterwards  refined  by  Plato  and  adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Osiris  and 
Isis,  the  two  principal  Egyptian  divinities,  were,  says  the  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Gross, 
"  the  deified  personifications  of  the  astronomical  attributes  of  nature.  Osiris  sym- 
"  bolized  the  Sun  and  the  Nile,  Isis  the  Moon  and  Egypt ;  and  both,  the  solar  year. 
"  Thegod  was  worshiped  under  the  form  of  an  ox  or  t^^/r,  strictly  speaking,  7atir»f, 
"  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  ;  and  the  goddess  under  that  of  a  cow.'* 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  origin  and  histor>*  of  the  old  mytholog>'  from  its  in- 
ception to  its  completion  —  from  its  germinating  principle  of  error,  through  the 
period  of  growth,  budding  and  blossoming,  until  wc  behold  the  ripe  fruit  of  igno- 
rance and  credulity.  An  object  in  nature  is  personified  on  earth,  invested  with 
incomprehensible  attributes,  and  then  deified  and  worshiped  as  a  god  in  heaven. 
It  is  true  that  not  a  constellation,  a  planet  or  even  a  single  star  is  thus  honored  with 
a  Christian  title ;  because  Christianity  is  modern  as  compared  with  these  by-gone 
mythologies,  which  in  their  turn  have  succeeded  older  and  cruder  forms  of  faith. 
"  As  science  advances."  says  Hcnr>'  Hetherington.  "  heaven  recedes,"  and  as  the 
truths  of  nature  become  established  the  mythologies  and  religions  of  the  past  dis- 
appear. 

The  gods  were  first  described,  if  not  invented,  by  the  poets,  who,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  allegorj'  and  fable,  endowed  the  "  heroes  of  Olympus  "  with  human 
virtues  and  human  vices.  To  Homer  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  gods  of  Greece.  The  sublime  genius  of  a  mortal  has  conferred  immortality 
on  the  "  immortal  gods."  The  Illiad  contains  an  eloquent  and  poetic  history,  if 
not  a  predigree,  of  these  pagan  divinities  ;  and  Homer  achieved  for  the  Grecian 
mythology  what  Milton  in  Paradise  Lost  attempted  for  the  Mosaic  cosmogony. 

The  priesthood,  being  ambitious  and  avaricious,  taught  for  their  own  emolument 
these  poetic  myths.  The  real  meaning  of  their  rituals  and  dogmas,  veiled  in 
mystic  language,  was  apparent  to  the  initiated  and  educated  classes,  but  was 
concealed  from  the  ignorant  and  careless  multitude ;  who,  steeped  in  credulity  and 
sensuality,  worshiped  gods  of  wood  and  stone,  —  blindly  adored  the  graven 
image,  —  the  visible  object,  —  instead  of  the  principle  it  represented  or  the  truth  it 
symbolized. 

"  The  most  ancient  theology,  both  of  the  Greeks  and  barbarians."  says  Plutarch. 
*'  was  natural  philosophy  involved  in  fables,  that  physically  ana  mystically  con- 
"  veyed  the  truth  to  the  learned,  as  appears  from  the  poems  of  Orpheus,  the 
•'  Egyptian  rites,  and  the  Phr>-gian  traditions." 

"The  common  people."  says  Heraclilus.  "pray  to  these  statues,  just  as  one 
'•  would  talk  to  the  walls  of  a  house,  knowing  nothing  who  or  what  are  the  gods  to 
•'  whom  they  are  praying." 

"These  mvths,"  savs  Ingersoll,  "though  false,  are  beautiful,  and  have  for  many 
"ages  and  in  countless  ways  enriched  the  heart  and  kindled  thought.  They 
"  clothed  even  the  stars  with  passion,  and  gave  to  gods  the  faults  an<l  frailties  of 
"  the  sons  of  men.  In  them  the  winds  and  waves  were  music,  and  all  the  lakes 
"and  streams  and  springs. —  the  mountains,  woods  and  i)erfumed  dells,  were 
"  haunted  by  a  thousand  fairy  forms.  Thev  thrilled  the  veins  of  Spring  with 
"  tremulous  desire,  made  tawny  Summer's  billowed  breast  the  throne  and  home  of 
"love;  filled  Autumn's  arms  with  sun-kissed  grapes  and  gathered  sheaves;  and 
"  pidtured  Winter  as  a  weak  old  king,  who  felt,  like  Lear  upcm  his  withered 
"  ftice,  Cordelia's  tears."— E. 
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THE  historian  inrorms  us  he  was  born  at  Putney,  in  the 
county  of  Surry,  England,  on  the  a7th  of  April,  1737. 
Edward,  liis  grandfather,  was  Rrst  a  commissioner  of 
customs,  and  next  a  director  of  tlie  South  Sea  Company.  In  the 
latter  capacity  he  had  the  mlsrortune  to  lose  the  principal  part  of 
his  property,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  reputation.  His 
grandson  has  taken  some  pains  to  exculpate  him  from  the  heavy 
charges  brought  against  that  body.  By  his  skill  and  credit  he 
succeeded  in  retrieving  his  fortune;  but  to  his  son  (who  was  also 
named  Edward)  he  left  only  a  small  share  of  the  estate,  owing  to 
a  matrimonial  connection,  which  had  excited  his  disapprobation. 
Edward  was  twice  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  signalized  him- 
self by  a  determined  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpolc.  He 
married  Judith  Porten,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  merchant 
of  London ;  by  her  he  had  six  sons  and  n  daughter,  all  of  whom 
died  in  early  life,  except  the  subject  of  our  nn'moir,  whose  ex- 
treme weakness  of  conslitntiim  rendered  it  doubtful  whether  he 
would  ever  attain  the  age  of  manhood;  and  to  his  aunt,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Porten,  our  author  acknowledges  himself  greatly  in- 
debted for  her  tender  care  of  his  helpless  in(ani-y. 
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•  A  livdy  litrsirc  ff  kiMuin:^  uikI  i»t"  rci'iirding  oiir  ancestors 
"  su  jjiriteraily  prt- \  aiis."  s.iys  cUblioiu  "  lliiU  it  must  depend  on 
"  ihe  inrtuciictr  ofsonie  o»mnion  principle  in  the  minds  of  men. 
"  We  Seem  lo  have  lived  in  the  persons  of  our  forefathers  ;  it  is 
"  the  lalH»r  and  reward  « »f  vanity  to  extend  the  term  of  this  ideal 
"  lon^c^vity.  Our  imagination  is  alwa>-s  active  to  enlarge  the 
'•  narrow  circle  in  which  Nature  has  confined  us.  Kifty  or  an 
"  hundrcil  xt-ars  may  l>e  allotted  to  an  individual,  but  we  step 
"  forwards  Inryond  death  with  such  hopes  as  religion  and  philoso- 
•*  phy  will  sugi;cst :  and  we  rill  up  the  silent  vacancy  that  percedes 
*'  viur  birth,  by  associating  ourselves  to  the  authors  of  our  exist- 
•*  ence.  Our  calmer  judgment  \d\l  rather  tend  to  moderate,  than 
"  to  suppress  the  pride  of  an  ;mcient  and  worthy  race.  The  sat- 
**  irisi  may  laugli.  the  philosopher  may  preach ;  but  reason  herself 
"will  respect  the  prejudices  and  habits  which  have  been  conse- 
"  crated  by  the  experience  of  mankind. 

"  Wherever  tlie  distinction  of  birth*  is  allowed  to  form  a  supe- 
"  rior  order  in  the  state,  education  and  example  should  always, 
"  and  will  often,  produce  among  them  a  dignity  of  sentiment  and 
"  propriety  i.»f  conduct,  which  is  guarded  from  dishonor  by  their 
"  own  and  the  public  esteem. 

"  If  we  reail  o\  some  illustrious  line  so  ancient  that  it  has  no  be- 
*'  ginning,  so  worthy  that  it  ought  to  have  no  end.  we  sympathize 
*•  in  its  various  fortunes,  nor  can  we  blame  the  generous  enthusiasm 
**  or  even  the  liarmless  vanity  i^f  those  who  are  allied  to  the  hon- 
••  ors  of  its  name.  For  my  own  ^Kirl.  could  1  draw  my  predigree 
•*  from  a  general,  a  statesman,  or  a  celebrated  author,  I  should 
*•  study  their  lives  with  the  diligence  of  filial  love.  In  the  inves- 
**  ligation  of  past  events  our  curiosity  is  stimulated  by  the  imme- 
**  diate  or  indirect  reference  to  ourselves  ;  but  in  the  estimate  of 
•'  honor  we  should  learn  to  value  the  gifts  of  nature  above  those 
"  of  fortune ;  to  esteem  in  our  ancestors  the  qualities  that  best 
*'  promote  llie  interests  of  society  ;  and  to  pronounce  the  descend- 
*'  ant  of  a  king  less  truly  noble  than  the  offspring  of  a  man  of  genius, 
*•  whose  writings  will  instrud  or  delight  the  latest  posterity. 
^  "  The  tamily  of  Ci»nfucius  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  mo.st  illustrious 
I  m  the  world,  .\fter  a  painful  ascent  of  eight  or  ten  centuries, 
*  our  barons  and  princes  are  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
'  ages  :  but.  in  the  vast  equality  of  the  empire  of  China,  the  pos- 

«'  ^nv  !in^'  I'''\--*'  "'■"  ^^'^^'''^'  ^V.irln.ru.n.  •.i>  a  thing  that  1  never  knew 

"  o  c      ml  ;\»T-";T;"'''^'1  ^T  'y  ^'^'^  **  "••*  ^  --^'"^  ^  n<-^vcr  knew  any 
OIK  lo  uuko  a  UuM  of  II,  ^^|K,  hji.l  .x„y  ihi„  ,  ^.i^,  to  be  proud  of."— E. 
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terity  of  Confucius  have  maintained,  above  two  thousand  two 
hundred  years,  their  peaceful  honors  and  perpetual  succession. 
"  The  chief  of  the  family  is  still  revered  by  the  sovereign  and  the 
"  people,  as  the  lively  image  of  the  wisest  of  mankind.  The  no- 
"  bility  of  the  Spensers  has  been  illustrated  and  enriched  by  the 
"  trophies  of  Marlborough  ;  but  I  exhort  them  to  consider  the 
*  Fairy  Queen  as  the  most  precious  jewel  of  their  coronet.  I  have 
•*  exposed  my  private  feelings,  as  I  shall  always  do,  without  scru- 
"  pie  or  reserve.  That  these  sentiments  are  just,  or  at  least  natural, 
"  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  since  I  do  not  feel  interested  in  the 
"  cause,  for  I  can  derive  from  my  ancestors  neither  glory  nor  shame. 
"  The  chief  honor  of  my  ancestry  is  James  Fiens,  Baron  Say  and 
"  Scale,  and  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Sixth ;  from  whom  I  am  lineally  descended  in  the 
eleventh  degree.  His  dismission  and  imprisonment  in  the  Tower 
**  were  insufficient  to  appease  the  popular  clamor ;  and  the  Treas- 
"  urer,  with  his  son-in-law  Cromer,  was  beheaded  ( 1450),  after  a 
•'  mock  trial  by  the  Kentish  insurgents.  The  black  list  of  his 
"  offences,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  Shakespeare,  displays  the  ignor- 
ance and  envy  of  a  plebeian  tyrant.  Besides  the  vague  reproaches 
of  selling  Maine  and  Normandy  to  the  Dauphin,  the  Treasurer 
is  specially  accused  of  luxury  for  riding  on  a  foot -cloth  ;  and  of 
treason  for  speaking  French,  the  language  of  our  enemies.  *Thou 

*  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the  youth  of  the  realm,'  says 
**  Jack  Cade  to  the  unfortunate  Lord,  '  in  erecting  a  grammar- 

*  school ;  and  whereas  before  our  forefathers  had  no  other  books 

•  than  the  score  and  the  tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be 

*  used ;  and,  contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown,  and  dignity,  thou 

•  hast  built  a  paper-mill.   It  will  be  proved  to  thy  face,  that  thou 

*  hast  men  about  thee,  who  usually  talk  of  a  noun  and  a  verb, 

•  and  such  abominable  words,  as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to 

•  hear.*  Our  dramatic  poet  is  generally  more  attentive  to  char- 
acter than  to  history  ;  and  I  much  fear  that  the  art  of  printing 
was  not  introduced  into  England,  till  several  >ears  after  Lord 
Say's  death  :  but  of  some  of  these  meritorious  crimes  I  should 
hope  to  find  my  ancestor  guilty  ;  and  a  man  of  letters  may  be 
proud  of  his  descent  from  a  patron  and  martyr  of  learning." 
In  speaking  of  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Catherine  Porten,  Gibbon  remarks : 
If  there  be  any,  as  I  trust  there  are  some,  who  rejoice  that  I  live, 
to  that  dear  and  excellent  woman,  at  whose  name  I  feel  a  tear  of 
gratitude  trickling  down  my  cheeks,  they  must  hold  themselves 

"  indebted." 
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As  soon  as  the  use  of  speech  had  prepared  his  mind  for  the 
admission  of  knowledge,  he  was  instructed  in  the  common 
branches  of  education ;  and  after  this  instruction  at  home,  and  at 
a  day-school  at  Putney,  he  was  committed  at  the  age  of  seven  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  John  Kirk  by,  who,  during  eighteen  months,  per- 
formed the  office  of  domestic  tutor.  Under  his  tuition  were 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  English  and  Latin.  Kirkby  having,  on 
one  occasion  forgotten  to  mention  King  George  in  his  prayer,  the 
zealous  loyalty  of  old  Gibbon  dismissed  him.  Edward  was  then 
sent  to  Kingston-upon-Thames,  to  a  school  containing  about 
seventy  boys,  kept  by  Dr.  Wooddeson.  Sickness  frequently  inter- 
rupted his  studies;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  his  mother 
died :  this  misfortune  occasioned  his  return  to  the  parental  roof, 
where  he  was  again  placed  under  the  care  of  his  aunt,  who  now 
devoted  the  same  attention  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  which 
she  had  formerly  applied  to  the  strengthening  of  his  constitution. 
"  I  feel,"  he  remarks,  "  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  repeating  my 
"  obligations  to  that  excellent  woman — the  true  mother  of  my 
"  mind,  as  well  as  of  my  health.  Pain  and  languor  were  often 
"  soothed  by  the  voice  of  instruction  and  amusement;  and  to  her 
"  kind  lessons  I  ascribe  my  early  and  invincible  love  of  reading 
"  which  I  would  not  exchange  for  the  treasures  of  India.  I  should 
"  perhaps  be  astonished  were  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  date  at 
"  which  a  favorite  tale  was  engraved,  by  frequent  repetition,  in  my 
"  memory- :  the  Cavern  of  the  Winds,  the  Palace  of  Felicity,  and 
'  the  fatal  moment,  at  the  end  of  three  months  or  centuries,  when 
"  Prince  Adolphus  is  overtaken  by  Time,  who  had  worn  out  so 
"  many  pair  of  wings  in  the  pursuit.  Before  I  left  Kingston  school, 
"  I  was  well  acquainted  with  Pope's  Homer,  and  the  Arabian 
'*  Nights'  Entertainments;  two  books  which  will  always  please,  by 
''  the  moving  picture  of  human  manners  and  specious  miracles: 
"  nor  was  I  then  capable  of  discerning  that  Pope's  translation  is  a 
**  portrait  endowed  with  ever>'  merit,  excepting  that  of  likeness  to 
"  the  original.  The  verses  of  Pope  accustomed  my  ear  to  the 
"  sound  of  poetic  harmony.  In  the  death  of  Hector,  and  the  ship- 
*'  wreck  of  Ulysses,  I  tasted  the  new  emotions  of  terror  and  pity; 
"  and  seriously  disputed  with  my  aunt  on  the  vices  and  virtues  of 
"  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war.  From  Pope's  Homer  to  Dr>den's 
"  Virgil  was  an  easy  transition;  but  I  know  not  how,  from  some 
"  fault  in  the  author,  the  translator,  or  the  reader,  the  pious  -/Eneas 
'*  did  not  so  forcibly  seize  on  my  imagination ;  and  I  derived  more 
**  pleasure  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  especially  in  the  fall  oi 
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"  Phaeton,  and  the  speeches  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses.  Where  a  title 
"  attracted  my  eye,  without  fear  or  awe  I  snatched  the  volume 
**  from  the  shelf,  and  Mrs.  Porten,  who  indulged  herself  in  moral 
and  religious  speculations,  was  more  prone  to  encourage  than  to 
check  a  curiosity  above  the  strength  of  a  boy.  This  year  (1748), 
the  twelfth  of  my  age,  I  shall  note  as  the  most  propitious  to  the 
"  growth  of  my  intellectual  stature." 

Not  long  after  his  mother's  death,  his  grandfather  became  a 
bankrupt,  and  absconded;  and  the  daughter  (our  author's  worthy 
aunt),  who  had  advanced  beyond  her  fortieth  year,  was  reduced  to 
a  state  of  penury.  But  her  spirit  was  superior  to  a  life  of  depend- 
ence upon  the  bounty  of  her  relations,  and  she  resolved  upon 
endeavoring  to  secure  an  honorable  maintenance,  by  keeping  a 
boarding-house  for  Westminster  school:  the  attempt  succeeded, 
and  she  laboriously  acquired  a  competence  for  old  age.  Edward 
accompanied  her  thither,  and  was  instantly  placed  in  the  school, 
which  had  for  its  head  master  Dr.  John  Nicoll.  He  was  still  the 
victim  of  severe  bodily  indisposition,  which  increased  to  so  alarming 
a  height  that  Mrs.  Porten,  with  the  advice  of  physicians,  deter- 
mined to  attend  him  to  Bath.  "A  strange  ner\'ous  affection,"  he 
says,  **  which  alternately  contracted  my  legs,  and  produced,  with- 
"  out  any  visible  symptoms,  the  most  excruciating  pain,  vv.as  inef- 
"  fectually  opposed  by  the  various  methods  of  bathing  and  pumping. 
"  It  might  now  be  apprehended,  that  I  should  continue  for  life 
an  illiterate  cripple;  but,  as  I  approached  my  sixteenth  year, 
Nature  displayed  in  my  favor  her  mysterious  energies :  my  con- 
"  stitution  was  fortified  and  fixed;  and  my  disorders,  instead  of 
growing  with  my  growth,  and  strengthening  with  my  strength, 
most  wonderfully  vanished.  My  unexpected  recovery-  again 
"  encouraged  the  hope  of  my  education,  and  I  was  placed  at 
"  Esher,  in  Surry,  in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Philip  Francis,  in  a 
"  pleasant  spot,  which  promised  to  unite  the  various  benefits  of 
"  air,  exercise,  and  study."  The  neglect  and  irregularity  attending 
his  scholastic  instruction  induced  his  father  to  carry  him  to  Oxford, 
and  he  was  matriculated  in  the  university  as  a  gentleman-com- 
moner of  Magdalen  College.  His  account  of  himself  at  this  period, 
and  for  some  time  prior  thereto,  is  interesting. 

"  The  curiosity  which  had  been  implanted  in  my  infant  mind, 
"  was  still  alive  and  active;  but  my  reason  was  not  sufficiently 
"  informed  to  understand  the  value  or  to  lament  the  loss  of  three 
"  precious  years,  from  my  entrance  at  Westminster  to  my  admis- 
**  sion  at  Oxford.     Instead  of  repining  at  my  long  and  fretjuent 
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"  confinement  to  the  chamber  or  the  couch,  I  secretly  rejoiced  in 
"  those  infirmities  which  delivered  me  fi-om  the  exercises  of  the 
"  school  and  the  society  of  my  equals.    As  often  as  I  was  tolerably 
"  exempt  from  danger  and  pain,  reading,  free  desultory  reading, 
"  was  the  employment  and   comfort  of  my  solitary  hours.    At 
"  Westminster  my  aunt  sought  only  to  amuse  and  indulge  me ;  in 
"  my  stations  at  Bath  and  Winchester,  at  Buriton  and  Putney,  a 
"  false  compassion  respected  my  sufferings;  and  I  was  allowed, 
"  without  control  or  advice,  to  gratify  the  wanderings  of  an  unripe 
"  taste.    My  indiscriminate  appetite  subsided  by  degrees  in  the 
"  historic  line ;  and  since  philosophy  has  exploded  all  innate  ideas 
"  and  natural  propensities,  I  must  ascribe  this  choice  to  the  assid- 
"  uous  perusal  of  the  Universal  History,  as  the  octavo  volumes 
**  successively  appeared.    This  unequal  work,  and  a  treatise  of 
"  Hearne,  the  Ductus  Historicus,  referred  and  introduced  me  to 
**  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians ;  to  as  many  at  least  as  were 
*'  accessible  to  an  English  reader.     All  that  I  could  find  were 
"  greedily  devoured,  from  Littlebury's  lame  Herodotus,  and  Spel- 
"  man's  valuable  Xenophon,  to  the  pompous  folios  of  Gordon's 
"  Tacitus,  and  a  ragged  Procopius  of  the  beginning  of  the  last 
"  centur>\     The  cheap  acquisition  of  so  much  knowledge  con- 
"  firmed  my  dislike  to  the  study  of  languages;  and  I  argued  with 
"  Mrs.  Porten   that,  were  I  master  of  Greek  and  Latin,  I  must 
"  interpret  to  myself  in  English  the  thoughts  of  the  original,  and 
"  that  such  extempore  versions  must  be  inferior  to  the  elaborate 
"  translations  of  professed  scholars;  a  silly  sophism  which  could 
"  not  be  easily  confuted  by  a  person  ignorant  of  any  other  lan- 
"  guage  than  her  own.    From  the  ancient  I  leapt  to  the  modem 
"  world;   many  crude  lumps  of  Speed,  Rapin,  Mezeray,  Davila, 
"  Machiavel,  Father  Paul,  Bower,  &c.,  I  devoured   like  so  many 
"  novels;  and  I  swallowed  with  the  same  voracious  appetite  the 
"  descriptions  of  India  and  China,  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

"  My  first  introduction  to  the  historic  scenes,  which  have  since 
**  engaged  so  many  years  of  my  life,  must  be  ascribed  to  an  accident. 
*•  In  the  summer  of  1751,  I  accompanied  my  father  on  a  visit  to 
**  Mr.  Hoare's,  in  W^iltshire ;  but  I  was  less  delighted  with  the 
"  Beauties  of  Stourhead  than  with  discovering  in  the  library  a 
"  common  book,  the  Continuation  of  Echard's  Roman  History, 
"  which  is  indeed  executed  with  more  skill  and  taste  than  the 
"  previous  work.  To  me  the  reigns  of  the  successors  of  Constan- 
"  tine  were  absolutely  new ;  and  I  was  immersed  in  the  passage  of 
"  the  Goths  over  the  Danube,  when  the  summons  of  the  dinner- 
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"  bell  reluctantly  dragged  me  from  my  intellectual  feast.     Tliis 

"  transient  glance  served  rather  to  irritate  than  to  appease  my 

curiosity;   and  as  soon  as  I  returned  to  Bath,  I   procured  the 

second  and  third  volumes  of  Howel's   History  of  the  World, 

•'  which  exhibited  the  Hyzantine  period  on  a  larger  scale.   Mahomet 

"  and  his  Saracens  soon  fixed  my  attention ;  and  some  instinct  of 

'*  criticism  directed  me  to  the  genuine  sources.    Simon  Ockley,  an 

*'  original  in  every  sense,  first  opened  my  eyes;  and  1  uas  led  from 

"  one  book  to  another  till  I  had  ranged  round  the  circle  of  Oriental 

**  history.     Before  I  was  sixteen,  I  had  exhausted  all  that  could  be 

"  learned  in  English  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians,  the  Tartars  and 

"  Turks ;  and  the  same  ardor  urged  me  to  guess  at  the  French  of 

"  d'Herbelot,  and  to  construe  the  barbarous  Latin  of  Pocoke's 

"  Abulfaragius.    Such  vague  and  multifarious  reading  could  not 

"  teach  me  to  think,  to  write,  or  to  act ;  and  the  only  principle  that 

"  darted  a  ray  of  light  into  the  indigested  chaos,  was  an  early  and 

"  rational  application  to  the  order  of  time  and  place.    The  maps 

"  of  Cellarius  and  Wells  imprinted  in  my  mind  the  picture  of 

"ancient  geography;  from  Stranchius  I  imbibed  the  elements  of 

"  chronolog>' ;  the  Tables  of  Helvicus  and  Anderson,  the  Annals 

"  of  Usher  and  Prideaux,  distinguished  the  connection  of  events, 

"  and  engraved  the  multitude  of  names  and  dates  in  a  clear  and 

"  indelible  series.     But,  in  the  discussion  of  the  first  ages,  I  over- 

"  leaped  the  bounds  of  modesty  and  use.     In  my  childish  balance 

"  I  presumed  to  weigh  the  systems  of  Scaliger  and  Petavius,  of 

"  Marsham  and  Newton,  which  I  could  seldom  study  in  the  origi- 

"  nals;  and  my  sleep  has  been  disturbed  by  the  difficulty  of  recon- 

"  ciling  the  Septuagint  with  the  Hebrew  computation.*    I  arrived 

"  at  Oxford  with  a  stock  of  erudition  that  might  have  puzzled  a 

"  doctor,  and  a  degjee  of  ignorance  of  which  a  school-boy  would 

"  have  been  ashamed.    To  the  University  of  Oxford  I  acknowledge 

"  no  obligation;  and  she  will  as  cheerfully  renounce  me  for  a  son, 

'  as  I  am  willing  to  disclaim  her  for  a  mother." 

At  Magdalen  College  he  remained  fourteen  months,  and  he 
states  those  to  have  been  the  most  inactive  and  unprofitable  he 
ever  knew:  yet  he  was  not,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  devoid  of  capa- 
^^y.  nor  had  he  been  unaccustomed  to  reflection ;  and  he  is  there- 
fore disposed,  for  this  neglect,  to  impute  a  greater  proportion  of 
blame  to  the  manner  of  the  school,  than  the  indifference  of  the 
scholar.    His  first  tutor  was  Dr.  Waldegrave,  whom  he  describes 

*  Iliis  diflficulty  still  exists  to  perplex  those  who  recognize  the  fact  th.tt  no  two  trutlis 
cvrr  divigree.  Theological  students,  however,  now  lose  but  little  f>lecp  on  account  of 
U»«  discrepancy.— t.  ^ 
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as  a  learned  and  pious  man,  though  possessing  an  indolent  temper, 
and  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  the  world  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  university.  "As  soon,"  he  observes,  "as  my  tutor  had  sounded 
"  the  insufficiency  of  his  disciple  in  school-learning,  he  proposed 
"  that  we  should  read  every  morning,  from  ten  to  eleven,  the 
"  comedies  of  Terence.  During  the  first  weeks  I  constantly 
"  attended  these  lessons  in  my  tutor's  room ;  but  as  they  appeared 
"  ecjually  devoid  of  profit  and  pleasure,  I  was  once  tempted  to 
"  try  the  experiment  of  a  formal  apology.  The  apology  was 
"  accepted  with  a  smile.  I  repeated  the  offence  with  less  cere- 
"  mony ;  the  excuse  was  admitted  with  the  same  indulgence :  the 
"  slightest  motive  of  laziness  or  indisposition,  the  most  trifling 
"  avocation  at  home  or  abroad,  was  allowed  as  a  worthy  impedi- 
'*  ment ;  nor  did  my  tutor  appear  conscious  of  my  absence  or 
"  neglect.  Had  the  hour  of  lecture  been  constantly  filled,  a  single 
"  hour  was  a  small  portion  of  my  academic  leisure.  No  plan  of 
"  study  was  recommended  for  my  use ;  no  exercises  were  pre- 
"  scribed  for  his  inspection  ;  and,  at  the  most  precious  season  of 
"  youth,  whole  days  and  weeks  were  suffered  to  elapse,  without 
"  labor  or  amusement,  without  advice  or  account.  I  should  have 
"listened  to  the  voice  of  reason,  and  of  my  tutor;  his  mild 
"  behavior  had  gained  my  confidence." 

The  long  recess  between  Trinity  and  Michaelmas  terms  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  visiting  his  father's  house  at  Buriton  in 
Hampshire,  and  he  cheerfully  embraced  it.  At  this  time  his  love 
of  literature  revived,  and  he  determined  to  employ  his  talent  at 
composition,  so  far  as  to  form  a  book  !  The  title  was.  The  Age  of 
Sesostris;  suggested,  he  conceived,  by  Voltaire's  Age  of  Louis 
XIV.,  which  had  obtained  popularity.  His  chief  aim  in  this 
undertaking  was,  to  ascertain  the  probable  period  of  the  life  and 
reign  of  the  Asiatic  conqueror,  which  he  conjectured  to  have 
been  about  the  tenth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  What 
credit  might  be  due  to  the  performance  cannot  now  be  decided : 
upon  a  review  of  it,  some  years  afterward,  he  was  himself  so  little 
satisfied  with  the  subject,  and  the  execution  of  it,  that  he  com- 
mitted it  to  the  flames. 

The  vacation  being  over,  he  again  returned  to  Oxford.  Dr. 
Waldegrave  had  accepted  a  living  at  Washington  in  Sussex,  and 
Gibbon  was  in  consequence  transferred  to  an  academical  suc- 
cessor, whose  literary  attainments  failed  to  command  the  respect 
of  the  college.  In  the  course  of  one  winter  he  visited  Bath,  made 
a  tour  to  Buckinghamshire,  and  took  four  excursions  to  London, 
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"  without  once  hearing  the  voice  of  admonition,  without   once 

"  feeling  the  hand  of  control."    His  natural  taste  for  research  and 

controversy  prompted  him  to  peruse  with  attention  the  works  of 

Roman  Catholic  divines,  and  two  productions  from  the  pen  of 

Hossuet   were  the  instruments  in  converting  him  to  the  Popish 

faith.    In  the  impetuosity  of  youthful  ardof,  and  unbiassed  by  the 

considerations  of  a  temporal  nature,  he  resolved  to  make  an  open 

profession  of  his  new  religion ;  and,  on  coming  to  London,  he  was 

recommended  to  a  priest,  who,  after  ascertaining  the  motives  of 

his  change,  readily  admitted  him  into  the  pale  of  the  Roman 

Church.    To  his  father  he  wrote  an  elaborate  epistle,  acquainting 

him  with  the  particulars  of  this  important  event,  and  using  every 

argument  in  his  power  to  justify  his  conduct.    The  good  sense  of 

his  father  was  astonished  at  a  departure  so  sudden  and  extra- 

orc^nary,  and,  in  the  first  ebullition  of  anger,  communicated  what 

it  would  have  been  wisdom  to  conceal,  and  the  gates  of  the 

college  were  for  ever  barred  against  the  apostate's  return. 

Anxious  to  prevent  the  new  opinions  taking  too  deep  a  root, 

and  desirous  of  removing  the  impression  they  had  already  made, 

his  father,  after  due  consideration,  formed  the  resolution  of  sending 

him  to  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland     On  his  arrival  there   he  was 

placed  under  the  roof  and  tuition  of  M.  Pavilliard,  a  minister  of 

Calvanistic  sentiments.  The  state  of  his  mind,  upon  this  occasion, 

is  strongly  depicted  by  himself.     "  P'ixed  in  my  new  habitation,  I 

"  had  leisure  to  contemplate  the  strange  and  melancholy  prospect 

"  before  me.    My  first  complaint  arose  from  my  ignorance  of  the 

"language.     In  my  childhood   I   had  once  studied  the  French 

"  Grammar,  and  I  could  imperfectly  understand  the  easy  prose  of 

"  a  familiar  subject.     But  when  I  was  thus  suddenly  cast  on  a 

"foreign  land,  I  found  myself  deprived  of  the  use  of  speech  and 

"  of  hearing ;   and,  during  some  weeks,  incapable  not  only  of 

"enjoying  the  pleasures  of  conversation,  but  even  of  asking  or 

"  answering  a  question  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life     To  a 

'  home-bred  Englishman,  every  object,  every  custom  was  offen- 

sue;  but  the  native  of  any  country  might  have  been  disgusted 

*  with  the  general  aspect  of  his  lodging  and  entertainment.    I 

"  had  now  exchanged  my  elegant  apartment  in  Magdalen  College, 

"  for  a  narrow,  gloomy  street,  the   most   unfrequented   of  an 

"  unhandsome  town,  for  an  old,  inconvenient  house,  and  for  a 

"small  chamber,  ill  contrived,  and  ill  furnished,  which,  on  the 

"  approach  of  winter,  instead  of  a  companionable  fire,  must  be 

"  warmed  by  the  dull,  invisible  heat  of  a  stove.     From  a  man,  I 
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"  was  again  degraded  to  the  dependence  of  a  school-boy.  M. 
"  Pavilliard  managed  my  expenses,  which  had  been  reduced  to  a 
"  diminutive  state.  I  received  a  small  monthly  allowance  for  my 
"  pocket-money ;  and  helpless  and  awkward,  as  I  had  ever  been, 
**  I  no  longer  enjoyed  the  indispensable  comfort  of  a  servant. 
"  My  condition  seemed  as  destitute  of  hope  as  it  was  devoid  of 
"  pleasure.  I  was  separated  for  an  indefinite,  which  appeared  an 
"  infinite  term,  from  my  native  country,  and  I  had  lost  all  connec- 
"  tion  with  my  Catholic  friends.  I  have  since  reflected  with 
"  surprise,  that  as  the  Romish  clergy  of  every  part  of  Europe 
**  maintain  a  close  correspondence  with  each  other,  they  never 
"  attempted,  by  letters  or  messages,  to  rescue  me  from  the 
"  heretics,  or  at  least  to  confirm  my  zeal  and  constancy  in  the 
"  profession  of  the  faith.  Such  was  my  first  introduction  to 
"  Lausanne ;  a  place  where  I  spent  nearly  five  years  with  pleasure 
"  and  profit,  which  I  afterward  revisited  without  compulsion,  and 
*'  which  I  have  finally  selected  as  the  most  grateful  retreat  for  the 
"  decline  of  my  life  But  it  is  the  peculiar  felicity  of  youth,  that 
"  the  most  unpleasing  objects  and  events  seldom  make  a  deep  or 
"  lasting  impression ;  it  forgets  the  past,  enjoys  the  present,  and 
**  anticipates  the  future." 

The  kind  treatment  received  from  M.  Pavilliard  reconciled 
Gibbon  to  his  situation,  and  the  prominent  object  of  his  journey 
was  speedily  accomplished.  "  The  intermixture  of  sects,"  he  says, 
"  has  rendered  the  Swiss  clergy  acute  and  learned  in  the  topics  of 
"  controversy,  and  I  have  some  of  his  (M.  Pavilliard's)  letters,  in 
**  vvliich  he  celebrates  the  dexterity  of  his  attack,  and  my  gradual 
"  concessions,  after  a  firm  and  well-managed  defence.  I  was 
"  willing,  and  I  am  now  willing,  to  allow  him  a  handsome  share 
"  of  the  honour  of  my  conversion ;  yet  I  must  observe,  that  it  was 
"  principally  effected  by  my  private  reflections.  The  various 
"  articles  of  the  Romish  creed  disappeared  like  a  dream ;  and, 
"  after  a  full  conviction,  on  Christmas-day,  1754,  I  received  the 
"  sacrament  in  the  Church  of  Lausanne." 

He  now  pursued  his  studies  with  the  utmost  avidity,  and  care- 
fully perused  nearly  the  complete  circle  of  Latin  classics,  arranged 
under  the  four  divisions  of,  i.  historians;  2.  poets;  3.  orators; 
and  4.  philosophers,  in  a  chronological  series,  from  the  days  of 
Plautus  and  Sallust  to  the  decline  of  the  language  and  empire  of 
Rome.  Nor  was  this  course  of  study  merely  superficial ;  many  of 
the  authors  he  read  two  or  three  times,  always  consulted  the 
most  learned  or  ingenious  commentators,  and,  in  the  fervency  of 
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his  inquiries,  embraced  a  large  compass  of  historical  and  critical 
erudition.  Some  acquaintance  with  Grecian  literature  he  acquired, 
and  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  works  of  Grotius,  Puffendorf. 
Locke,  Crousaz,  Montesquieu,  and  Pascal ;  he  commenced  also  a 
correspondence  with  Professor  Breitinger,  Crevier,  and  Gesner. 
After  remaining  at  Lausanne  three  summers  he  was  permitted  to 
make  the  tour  of  Switzerland,  which  he  performed  in  a  month,  and 
derived  much  satisfaction  from  the  journey.  About  this  period 
the  charms  of  Mademoiselle  Curchod  made  a  deep  impression 
u|X>n  his  mind.  His  own  relation  of  this  circumstance  is  as 
follows : 

I  hesitate,  from  the  apprehension  of  ridicule,  when  I  approach 
the  delicate  subject  of  my  early  love.  By  this  word  I  do  not 
mean  the  polite  attention,  the  gallantry,  without  hope  or  design, 
which  has  originated  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  is  interwoven 
"  with  the  texture  of  French  manners.  I  understand  by  this 
"  passion,  the  union  of  desire,  friendship,  and  tenderness,  which 
"  is  inflamed  by  a  single  female,  which  prefers  her  to  the  rest  of 
"  her  sex,  and  which  seeks  her  possession  as  the  supreme  or  the 
"  sole  happiness  of  our  being.  I  need  not  blush  at  recollecting 
"  the  object  of  my  choice ;  and  though  my  love  was  disappointed 
"  of  success,  I  am  rather  proud  that  I  was  once  capable  of  feeling 
such  a  pure  and  exalted  sentiment.  The  personal  attractions  of 
Mademoiselle  Curchod  were  embellished  by  the  virtues  and 
talents  of  the  mind.  Her  fortune  was  humble,  but  the  family 
was  respectable.  Her  mother,  a  native  of  France,  had  preferred 
her  religion  to  her  country.  The  profession  of  her  father  did 
not  extinguish  the  moderation  and  philosophy  of  his  temper, 
and  he  lived  content  with  a  small  salary'  and  laborious  duty,  in 
the  obscure  lot  of  minister  of  Grassy,  in  the  mountains  that 
separate  the  Pays  de  Vaud  from  the  country'  of  Burgundy.  In 
the  solitude  of  a  sequestered  village,  he  bestowed  a  liberal,  and 
"  even  learned,  education  on  his  only  daughter.  She  surpassed 
"  his  hopes  by  her  proficiency  in  the  sciences  and  languages ;  and 
in  her  short  visits  to  some  relations  at  Lausanne,  the  wit,  the 
beauty,  and  erudition  of  Mademoiselle  Curchod  were  the  theme 
of  universal  applause  The  report  of  such  a  prodigy  awakened 
my  curiosity;  I  saw  and  loved.  I  found  her  learned  without 
pedantry,  lively  in  conversation,  pure  in  sentiment,  and  elegant 
in  manners ;  and  the  first  sudden  emotion  was  fortified  by  the 
**  habits  and  knowledge  of  a  more  familiar  acquaintance.  She 
permitted  me  to  make  her  a  few  visits  at  her  father's  house. 
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"  I  passed  some  happy  days  there  in  the  mountains  of  Burgundy, 
"  and  her  parents  honorably  encouraged  the  connection.  In  a 
"  calm  retirement  the  gay  vanity  of  youth  no  longer  fluttered  in 
"  her  bosom ;  she  listened  to  the  voice  of  truth  and  passion,  and  I 
"  might  presume  to  hope  that  I  had  made  some  impression  on  a 
"  virtuous  heart.  At  Crassy  and  Lausanne,  I  indulged  my  dream 
"  of  felicity ;  but,  on  my  return  to  England,  I  soon  discovered  that 
"  my  father  would  not  hear  of  this  strange  alliance,  and  that  with- 
'•  out  his  consent  I  was  myself  destitute  and  hopeless.  After  a 
"  painful  struggle,  I  yielded  to  my  fate :  I  sighed  as  a  lover,  I 
"  obeyed  as  a  son  ;*  my  wound  was  insensibly  healed  by  time, 
"  absence,  and  the  habits  of  a  new  life.  My  cure  was  accelerated 
"  by  a  faithful  report  of  the  tranquility  and  cheerfulness  of  the 
"  lady  herself,  and  my  love  subsided  in  friendship  and  esteem. 
"  The  minister  of  Crassy  soon  afterward  died ;  his  stipend  died 
' '  with  him ;  his  daughter  retired  to  Geneva,  where,  by  teaching 
**  young  ladies,  she  earned  a  hard  subsistence  for  herself  and 
•*  mother ;  but  in  her  lowest  distress  she  maintained  a  spotless 
'*  reputation,  and  a  dignified  behavior.  A  rich  banker  of  Paris,  a 
"  citizen  of  Geneva,  had  the  good  fortune  and  good  sense  to  dis- 
•*  cover  and  possess  this  inestimable  treasure;  and  in  the  capital 
"  of  taste  and  luxury  she  resisted  the  temptations  of  wealth,  as 
"  she  had  sustained  the  hardships  of  indigence.  The  genius  of 
"  her  husband  has  exalted  him  to  the  most  conspicuous  station  in 
'*  Europe.  In  every  change  of  prosperity  and  disgrace  he  has 
**  reclined  on  the  bosom  of  a  faithful  friend ;  and  Mademoiselle 
"  Curchod  is  now  the  wife  of  M.  Necker,  the  minister,  and  perhaps 
"  the  legislator,  of  the  French  monarchy."! 

***It  is  difficult  to  explain  why,'*  says  James  Cotter  Morison,  "Gibbon's 
'*  solitary  and  innocent  love  passage  has  been  made  the  theme  of  a  good  deal 
'*  of  malicious  comment.  The  parties  most  interested,  and  who,  we  may  pre- 
*'  sume,  knew  the  circumstances  better  than  any  one  else,  seem  to  have  been 
"  quite  satisfied  with  each  others  conduct.  Gibbon  and  Mdlle.  Curchod, 
"  afterwards  Madcime  Necker,  remained  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate 
•*  friendship  till  the  end  of  the  former's  life." — E. 

fThe  daughter  of  Jacaues  Necker,  Anne-Louise  Germaine  Necker,  mar- 
ried Baron  de  Stafil  Hotstein,  the  Swedish  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
France  at  the  time  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  became  celebrated  throughout 
Europe  as  a  l)rilliant  c«jnversationalist  and  a  distinij^uished  authoress.  She 
was  persecuted  by  Napoleon  because,  as  was  supposed,  he  dreaded  her  in- 
tellectual supremacy.  From  her  mother,  (who  wax  ( iil)>K)n's  first  and  only 
love,)  she  inherited  the  rare  ijift  of  j^enius,  but  not  the  rare  beauty  which 
distinguished  Mdlle. Curch<xl.  Gibbi^n  observes  that,  **  Madame  de  Stael 
was  a  j^leasant  liitle  woman,  with  a  much  larger  provision  of  wit  than  of 
beauty."—  E. 
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Before  I  was  recalied  from  Switzerland,"  says  Gibbon,  "I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  most  extraordinary  man  of  the 
•*  age ;  a  poet,  an  historian,  a  philosopher,  who  has  filled  thirty 
•*  quartos,  of  prose  and  verse,  with  his  various  produdions,  often 
"  excellent,  and  always  entertaining.  Need  I  add  the  name  of 
"  Voltaire  ?  After  forfeiting,  by  his  own  miscondud,  the  friend- 
"  ship  of  the  first  of  kings,  he  retired,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  with  a 
"  plentiful  fortune,  to  a  free  and  beautiful  country,  and  resided 
"  two  winters  (1757  and  1758)  in  the  town  or  neighborhood  of 
"  Lausanne.  My  desire  of  beholding  Voltaire,  whom  I  then 
"  rated  above  his  real  magnitude,  was  easily  gratified.  He  re- 
"  ceived  me  with  civility  as  an  English  youth ;  but  I  cannot  boast 
"  of  any  peculiar  notice  or  distinction,  Virgilium  vidi  tantum. 

"The  highest  gratification  which  I  derived  from  Voltaire's 
"  residence  at  Lausanne,  was  the  uncommon  circumstance  of 
"  hearing  a  great  poet  declaim  his  own  productions  on  the  stage. 
"  He  had  formed  a  company  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  some  of 
"  whom  were  not  destitute  of  talent.  A  decent  theatre  was 
"  framed  at  Monrepos,  a  country-house  at  the  end  of  a  suburb ; 
"  dresses  and  scenes  were  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  actors  ; 
"  and  the  author  directed  the  rehearsals  with  the  zeal  and  atten- 
"  lion  of  paternal  love.  In  two  successive  winters  his  tragedies 
"  of  Zayre,  Alzire,  Zulime,  and  his  sentimental  comedy  of  the 
"  Enfant  Prodigue,  were  played  at  the  theatre  at  Monrepos.  Vol- 
"  taire  represented  the  characters  best  adapted  to  his  years, 
"  Lusignan,  Alvarez,  Benassar,  Euphemon.  His  declamation  was 
"  fashioned  to  the  pomp  and  cadence  of  the  old  stage  ;  and  he 
"  expressed  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry,  rather  than  the  feelings  of 
"  nature.  My  ardor,  which  soon  became  conspicuous,  seldom 
"  failed  of  procuring  me  a  ticket.  The  habits  of  pleasure  fortified 
**  my  taste  for  the  French  theatre,  and  that  taste  has  perhaps 
"abated  my  idolatry  for  the  gigantic  genius  of  Shakespeare, 
"  which  is  inculcated  from  our  infancy  as  the  first  duty  of  an 
"  Englishman.  The  wit  and  philosophy  of  Voltaire,  his  table  and 
"  theatre,  refined  in  a  visible  degree,  the  manners  of  Lausanne  ; 
"  and,  however  addicted  to  study,  I  enjoyed  my  share  of  the 
"amusements  of  society." 

"  A  life  of  devotion  and  celibacy  was  the  choice  of  my  aunt, 
"  Mrs.  Hester  Gibbon,  who,  (1789),  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  still 
"  resides  in  a  hermitage  at  Cliffe,  in  Northamptonshire ;  having 
"  long  sur\'ived  her  spiritual  guide  and  faithful  companion,  Mr. 
"William  Law,  who,  at  an  advanced  age,  about  the  year  1 761, 
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"  died  in  her  house.  In  our  family  he  had  left  the  reputation  of  a 
"  worthy  and  pious  man  who  believed  all  that  he  professed,  and 
"  practiced  all  that  he  enjoined.  His  discourse  on  the  absolute 
"  unlawfulness  of  stage-entertainments  is  sometimes  quoted  for 
"  a  ridiculous  intemperance  of  sentiment  and  language  :  *  The 
"  '  adors  and  spedators  must  all  be  damned :  the  playhouse  is 
"  *the  porch  of  Hell,  the  place  of  the  Devil's  abode,  where  he 
"  *  holds  his  filthy  court  of  evil  spirits :  a  play  is  the  Devil's 
"  *  triumph,  a  sacrifice  performed  to  his  glory,  as  much  as  in  the 
"  '  heathen  temples  of  Bacchus  or  Venus,  &c.**  But  these  sallies 
"  of  religious  phrenzy  must  not  extinguish  the  praise  which  is  due 
"  to  Mr.  William  Law  as  a  wit  and  a  scholar.  His  argument  on 
"  topics  of  less  absurdity  is  specious  and  acute,  his  manner  is 
"  lively,  his  style  forcible  and  clear  ;  and  had  not  his  vigorous 
"  mind  been  clouded  by  enthusiasm,  he  might  be  ranked  with 
"  the  most  agreeable  and  ingenious  writers  of  the  times." 

In  speaking  of  the  religious  instrudion  he  received  at  Oxford, 
our  author  remarks :  '*  It  might  at  least  be  expected  that  an  ecde- 
"  siastical  school  should  inculcate  the  orthodox  principles  of  reli- 
"  gion.  But  our  venerable  mother  had  contrived  to  unite  the 
*\  opposite  extremes  of  bigotry  and  indifference  ;  an  heretic  or 
"  unbeliever  was  a  monster  in  her  eyes  ;  but  she  was  always,  or 
"  often,  or  sometimes,  remiss  in  the  spiritual  education  of  her 
"  own  children.  According  to  the  statutes  of  the  University, 
"  every  student,  before  he  is  matriculated,  must  subscribe  his 
**  assent  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church  of  England, 
"  which  are  signed  by  more  than  read,  and  read  by  more  than 
"  believe  them." 

"  Bayle,"  says  Gibbon,  "  was  the  son  of  a  Calvinist  minister  in 
"  a  remote  province  of  France,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  Na- 
*'  ture  had  designed  him  to  think  as  he  pleased,  and  to  speak  as 
"  he  thought.  Had  Bayle  adhered  to  the  catholic  church,  had  he 
"  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  the  genius  and  favor  of 
"  such  a  proselyte  might  have  aspired  to  wealth  and  honors  in 
"  his  native  country  :  but  the  hypocrite  would  have  found  less 
"  happiness  in  the  comforts  of  a  benefice,  or  the  dignity  of  a 
"  mitre,  than  he  enjoyed  at  Rotterdam  in  a  private  state  of  exile, 

*  Some  have  supposed  that  the  mantle  of  this  fanatical  enemy  of  dramatic 
art  lias  fallen  upon  a  certain  reverened  Boanerges  of  Brix)klyn,  who  from 
his  pulpit  occasionally  denounces  the  stage  and  its  patrons  with  much 
warmth  of  language,  but  with  little  knowedge  of  facts,  and  no  charity  for 
those  who  differ  from  his  opinions. — E. 
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"  indigence  and  freedom.  Without  a  country,  or  a  patron,  or  a 
"  prejudice,  he  claimed  the  liberty  and  subsisted  by  the  labors  of 
"  his  pen.  The  inequality  of  his  voluminous  works  is  explained 
and  excused  by  his  alternately  writing  for  himself,  for  the  book- 
sellers, and  for  posterity ;  and  if  a  severe  critic  would  reduce 
him  to  a  single  folio,  that  relic,  like  the  books  of  the  Sybil, 
would  become  still  more  valuable.  A  calm  and  lofty  spectator 
of  the  religious  tempest,  the  philosopher  of  Rotterdam  con- 
"  demned  with  equal  firmness  the  persecution  of  Louis  the  XIV. 
"  and  the  republican  maxims  of  the  Calvinists  ;  their  vain  proph- 
"  ecies,  and  the  intolerant  bigotry  which  sometimes  vexed  his 
**  solitary  retreat.  In  reviewing  the  controversies  of  the  times, 
"  he  turned  against  each  other  the  arguments  of  the  disputants  ; 
**  successively  wielding  the  arms  of  the  catholics  and  protestants, 
"  he  proves  that  neither  the  way  of  authority,  nor  the  way  of  ex- 
"  amination  can  afford  the  multitude  any  test  of  religious  truth  ; 
"  and  dexterously  concludes  that  custom  and  education  must  be  the 
"  sole  grounds  of  popular  belief.  The  ancient  paradox  of  Plutarch, 
"  that  atheism  is  less  pernicious  than  superstition,  acquires  a  ten- 
"  fold  vigor  when  it  is  adorned  with  the  colors  of  his  wit,  and 
"  pointed  with  the  acuteness  of  his  logic.  Wis  Critical Dicitonaty 
"  is  a  vast  repository  of  fads  and  opinions  ;  and  he  balances  the 
"ya/r^  religions  in  his  skeptical  scales  till  the  opposite  quantities 
"(if  I  may  use  the  language  of  algebra)  annihilate  each  other. 
"  The  wonderful  power  which  he  so  boldly  exercised,  of  as- 
"  sembling  doubts  and  objections,  had  tempted  him  jocosely  to 
"  assume  the  title  of  the  vetpeXriyepera  Zeic  the  cloud-compelling 
"  jove  ;  and  in  a  conversation  with  the  ingenious  Abb^  (after- 
"  wards  Cardinal)  de  Polignac,  he  freely  disclosed  his  universal 
"  Pyrrhonism.  *  I  am  most  truly  (said  Bayle)  a  protestant  ;  for  I 
"  *  protest  indifferently  against  all  systems  and  all  sects.'  " 

During  an  excursion  through  the  principal  towns  of  Switzer- 
land, Mr.  Gibbon  visited  a  remarkable  spot  which,  he  said,  made 
a  lasting  impression  on  his  memory.  "We  passed  through 
"  NeufchAtel,  Bienne,  Soleurre,  Arau,  Baden,  Zurich,  Basil,  and 
"  Bern.  In  every  place  we  visited  the  churches,  arsenals,  libraries, 
"  and  all  the  most  eminent  persons.  From  Zurich  we  pro- 
"  ceeded  to  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Einfidlen,  more  commonly 
"  styled  Our  Lady  of  the  Hermits.  I  was  astonished  by  the  pro- 
"  fiise  ostentation  of  riches  in  the  poorest  comer  of  Europe ; 
"amidst  a  savage  scene  of  woods  and  mountains,  a  palace 
**  appears  to  have  been  erected  by  magic  ;  and  it  was  erected  by 
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*'  the  potent  magic  of  religion.  A  crowd  of  palmers  and  votaries  was 
••prostrate  before  the  altar.  The  title  and  worship  of  the  Mother  of 
"  God  provoked  my  indignation,*  and  the  naked  image  of  supersti- 
"  tion  suggested  to  me,  as  in  the  same  place  it  had  done  to  Zuingli- 
"us,  a  most  pressing  argument  for  the  reformation  of  the  church. 
"If  my  childish  revolt  against  the  religion  of  my  country  had 
"  not  stripped  me  in  time  of  my  academic  gown,  the  five  impor- 
"  tant  years,  so  liberally  improved  in  the  studies  and  conversation 
"  at  Lausanne,  would  have  been  steeped  in  port  and  prejudice 
"  among  the  monks  at  Oxford.    Had  the  fatigaie  of  idleness  com- 

•  Protestants  arc  "provoked  to  indignation  "  by  the  title  and  worship  of  the 
"  Mother  of  (>od  ;  "  but  if  thev  reallv  believe  the  trinitarian  dogma  they  profess, 
that  the  "  Father,"  the  "Son,"  and'the  "  Holy  Ghost  "  are  not  three  gods,  but 
one  God,  and  that  this  God  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea, 
how  can  they  logically  deny  to  this  Jewish  Madonna — who  became  the  mother 
of  her  own  creator  —  the  august  title  of  the  "Mother  of  Gcd,"  bestowed  upon 
her  by  the  "  naked  image  of  superstition  ?  " 

An  illustrated  Calendar  of  the  A^iglican  Church.  \  ublishcd  in  London  in  1851,  has 
a  long  list  of  English  Saints  and  Evangelists  fr<  ni  cld  n-anuscrints,  ancient  em- 
broidery, and  medieval  paintings,  showing  that  the  Church  ol  England  fairly 
rivals  the  Church  of  Rome  in  this  species  of  religious  w<  alth.  and  also  snowing  the 
veneration  and  devotion  the  ancient  pagan  worship  of  images  ftill  inspires  in  the 
church  which  claims  to  have  been  '  reformed."  Tne  fronlisricce  of  this  Calendar 
is  from  a  painted  glass  in  the  east  window  of  St.  Michael's  church  in  Oxford, 
England,  and  represents  the  Virgin  and  Child  —  Mary  holding  in  her  arms  the 
infant  Jesus  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Eg^-ptian  goddess,  Isis.  is  rej.  resented  on 
ancient  monuments  holding  in  her  arms  ncr  god-begotten  son,  Horus. 

"  Isis."  says  Lempriere,  was  the  Venus  of  Cvprus,  the  Minerva  of  Athens, 
"  the  Cybele  of  the  Phrj-gians,  the  Ceres  of  Eleusfs,  the  Troserpine  of  Sicily,  the 
"  Diana  of  Crete,  the  Belfona  of  the  Romans,"  and,  may  we  not  add.  the  Madonna 
of  Romanism  ?  Apulcius  makes  her  say  ;  "  1  am  nature,  the  parent  of  all  things. 
"  the  sovereign  of  the  elements,  the  primary  j  rogenv  of  timr.the  most  exalted  of 
"  the  deities,  the  first  of  the  heavenly  gods  and  goddesses  whose  single  deity  the 
"  whole  world  venerates  in  many  forms,  with  \arious  rites,  and  various  names." 
Her  temple  at  Sias  bore  this  memorable  inscription  :  "/  om  all  that  has  been, 
"  that  is,  or  shall  be  :  no  mortal  man  holh  ever  me  vnveilrd.*^  And  it  is  to  the 
attempt  of  Godfrey  Higgins  to  draw  aside  this  mystic  veil,  which  concealed  in 
allegory  and  fable  the  wisdom  of  the  pncients,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
Anacahpsis,  one  of  the  grandest  triumphs  of  nodcrn  research.  **  The  worship 
"of  the  Virgin  and  Child,"  says  this  learned  author,  "which  we  find  in  all 
"  Romish  countries,  was  nothing  more  than  a  rtmnant  of  the  worship  of  Isis'and 
"  Horus  — the  virgin  of  the  celestial  srhere  —  to  whom  the  epithet  of  virgin, 
"  though  a  mother,  was  without   absiiroity  applied." 

"  The  celestial  sign  of  the  Virgin  and  (  hild."  sa>sM.  Dupius,"  was  in  existence 
"  several  thousana  years  before  the  hiith  of  Christ.  The  ccrstellpticn  of  the 
"  celestial  Virgin  by  its  ascension  above  the  horizon  presided  ?!  the  birth  of  the 
"  god  Sol,  or  light,  and  seemed  to  i  roduce  him  from  n<  r  side  Here  is  the  origin 
"  of  Jesus  born  from  the  side  of  his  mother.  The  Mngi.  as  well  as  the  priests  of 
"  Egypt,  celebrated  the  birth  of  the  god  Sol.  or  lighf.  or  Day,  incarnate  in  the 
"  womb  of  a  virgin,  which  had  produced  him  without  ctaj-ii  g  to  he  a  virgin." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  republic  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  empire  the  \xorsl  in 
of  Isis  was  introduced  at  Rome.  Her  \  ricsts  were  tonsured,  surplictd.  sandaled, 
and.  like  the  Romish  priests  of  the  r>rescnt  dav,  were  bound  with  solemn  vows  to 
a  life  of  chastity  and  celibacv.  After  the  religion  of  Jesus  h?d  been  transformed 
into  a  political  svstem  under  Constantine.  and  the  union  of  P.^panism  and  Roman- 
ism had  been  eflfected  the  old  idolatr\'  still  rtmained  but  in  a  nodified  form  and 
under  another  name.  "Olvmpus  was  restored  "  says  Prof.  Ptaper.  "  and  such  rcs- 
"  torations  of  old  conceptions  under  novel  forms  were  everywhere  received  with 
"  delight.  When  it  was  announced  to  the  Ephesians  that  the  Council,  headed  bv 
"  Cyril,  had  decreed  that  the  Virgin  should  be  called  '  the  Mother  of  God,'  with 
"  tears  of  jov  thev  embraced  the  knees  of  their  bishop,—  it  was  the  old  instinct 
"  peeping  out.  N'ol  only  was  the  adorntion  of  Isis  under  a  new  name  restored,  but 
"  even  her  image,  standing  on  the  crescent  moon,  reappeared.  The  well-known 
"  effigv  of  that  goddess,  with  the  infant  Horus  in  her  arms,  has  descended  to  our 
"  days' in  the  beautiful,  artistic  cieations  of  the  Madonna  and  Child."— E. 
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"  pelletl  me  to  read,  the  path  of  learning  would  not  have  been 
'*  enlightened  by  a  ray  of  philosophic  freedom.  I  should  have 
**  grown  to  manhood  ignorant  of  the  life  and  language  of  Europe, 
"  and  my  knowledge  of  the  world  would  have  been  confined  to 
**  an  English  cloister.  But  my  religious  error  fixed  me  at  Lau- 
**  sanne  in  a  state  of  banishment  and  disgrace.  The  rigid  course 
"  of  discipline  and  abstinence,  to  which  I  was  condemned,  invig- 
*•  orated  the  constitution  of  my  mind  and  body ;  poverty  and 
**  pride  estranged  me  from  my  countrymen.  One  mischief,  how- 
"  ever,  and  in  their  eyes  a  serious  and  irreparable  mischief,  was 
•*  derived  from  the  success  of  my  Swiss  education  :  I  had  ceased 
*•  to  be  an  Englishman.  At  the  flexible  period  of  youth,  from  the 
*•  age  of  sixteen  to  twenty-one,  my  opinions,  habits,  and  scnti- 
"  ments  were  cast  in  a  foreign  mould  ;  the  faint  and  distant 
**  remembrance  of  PIngland  was  almost  obliterated  ;  my  native 
"  language  was  grown  less  familiar ;  and  I  should  have  cheerfully 
**  accepted  the  offer  of  a  moderate  independence  on  the  terms  of 
"  perpetual  exile.'* 

Gibbon  had  been  absent  from  home  almost  five  years,  when  his 
father,  hearing  of  his  restoration  to  the  Protestant  Church,  the 
improvement  made  in  his  studies,  and  the  good  behavior  he  main- 
tained, was  pleased  to  desire  his  return.  He  took  leave  of 
Lausanne  on  the  nth  of  April,  1758,  with  a  mixed  emotion  of 
pleasure  and  pain.  On  his  arrival  in  England  he  hastened  to  the 
house  of  his  aunt  Porten,  with  whom  was  indulged  a  mutual 
eflfusion  of  joy  and  confidence.  The  meeting  with  his  father  was 
more  ceremonious,  though  it  proved  very  agreeable.  "He  received 
**  me,"  says  the  historian,  "  as  a  man  and  a  friend ;  all  constraint 
was  banished  at  our  first  inter\'iew,  and  we  ever  after  continued 
on  the  same  terms  of  easy  politeness.  He  applauded  the  suc- 
cess of  my  education  ;  every  word  and  action  was  expressive  of 
the  most  cordial  affection ;  and  our  lives  would  have  passed 
without  a  cloud,  if  his  economy  had  been  equal  to  his  fortune, 
or  if  his  fortune  had  been  equal  to  his  desires.  During  my 
'•  absence  he  had  married  his  second  wife.  Miss  Dorothea  Palton, 
"  who  was  introduced  to  me  with  the  most  unfavorable  prejudice. 
"  I  considered  his  second  marriage  as  an  act  of  displeasure,  and 
••  I  was  disposed  to  hate  the  rival  of  my  mother.  But  the  injus- 
"  tice  was  in  my  own  fancy,  and  the  imaginary  monster  was  an 
**  amiable  and  deserving  woman." 
Of  the  two  years  he  had  been  in  England    only  nine  months 
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were  passed  in  London — the  other  time  was  spent  in  the  retired 
walks,  and  amidst  the  usual  enjoyments  of  a  country  life.  Of  the 
former  he  writes  thus : 

"  The  metropolis  affords  many  amusements,  which  are  open  to 

"  all.     It  is  itself  an  astonishing  and  perpetual  spectacle  to  the 

"  curious  eye ;  and  each  taste,  each  sense,  may  be  gratified  by  the 

"  variety  of  objects  which  will  occur  in  the  long  circuit  of  a 

**  morning  walk.     I  assiduously  frequented  the  theatres  at  a  very 

"  propitious  era  of  the  stage,  when  a  constellation  of  excellent 

"  actors,  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  was  eclipsed  by  the  meri- 

"  dian  brightness  of  Garrick,  in  the  maturity  of  his  judgment,  and 

**  vigor  of  his  performance.     The  pleasures  of  a  town  life  are 

"  within  the  reach  of  every  man  who  is  regardless  of  his  health, 

"  his  money,  and  his  company.     By  the  contagion  of  example  I 

"  was  sometimes  seduced ;   but  the  better  habits,  which  I  had 

"  formed  at  Lausanne,  induced  me  to  seek  a  more  elegant  and 

"  rational  society ;  and  if  my  search  was  less  easy  and  successful 

**  than  I  might  have  hoped,  I  shall  at  present  impute  the  failure 

"  to  the  disadvantages  of  my  situation  and  character.    Had  the 

"  rank  and  fortune  of  my  parents  given  them  an  annual  establish- 

"  ment  in  London,  their  own  house  would  have  introduced  me  to 

"  a  numerous  and  polite  circle  of  acquaintance.    I  found  myself  a 

*'  stranger  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and  unknown  city.    The  most 

**  useful  friends  of  my  father  were  the  Mallets.      By  their  assist- 

*  ance  I  was  introduced  to   Lady  Hervey,  the  mother  of  the 

"  present  Earl  of  Bristol.    Her  age  and  infirmities  confined  her 

"  at  home ;  her  dinners  were  select ;  in  the  evening  her  house 

"  was  open  to  the  best  company  of  both  sexes  and  all  nations ; 

**  nor  was  I  displeased  at  her  preference  and  affectation  of  the 

"  manners,  the  language,  and  the  literature  of  France.     But  my 

"  progress  in  the  English  world  was  in  general  left  to  my  own 

"  efforts,  and  those  efforts  were  languid  and  slow.    I  had  not 

"  been  endowed  by  art  or  nature  with  those  happy  gifts  of  confi- 

*'  dence  and  address,  which  unlock  every  door  and  every  bosom  ; 

"  nor  would  it  be  reasonable  to  complain  of  the  just  consequences 

"  of  my  sickly  childhood,  foreign  education,  and  reserved  temper. 

**  While  coaches  were  rattling  through  Bond  street,  I  have  passed 

"  many  a  solitary  evening  in  my  lodging  with  my  books.    My 

**  studies  were  sometimes  interrupted  by  a  sigh,  which  I  breathed 

"  towards  Lausanne ;  and  on  the  approach  of  spring  I  withdrew, 

"  without   reluctance,  from   the   noisy  and   extensive  scene  of 

"  crowds  without  company,  and  dissipation  without  pleasure." 
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Gibbon  preferred  the  tranquility  of  his  father's  residence  in 
Hampshire  to  the  tumultuous  gratifications  of  the  metropolis, 
and  availed  himself,  as  often  as  possible,  of  the  comforts  he  found 
beneath  the  parental  roof.  The  old  mansion,  being  in  a  decayed 
state,  had  been  improved  with  the  conveniences  of  a  modern 
habitation.  "  Our  immediate  neighborhood,"  he  states,  "  was  rare 
"  and  rustic ;  but  from  the  verge  of  our  hills,  as  far  as  Chichester 
"  and  Goodwood,  the  western  district  of  Sussex  was  interspersed 
"  with  noble  seats  and  hospitable  families,  with  whom  we  culti- 
vated a  friendly,  and  might  have  enjoyed  a  very  frequent  inter- 
course. As  my  stay  at  Buriton  was  always  voluntary,  I  was 
received  and  dismissed  with  smiles;  but  the  comforts  of  my 
retirement  did  not  depend  on  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  the 
country.  My  father  could  never  inspire  me  with  his  love  and 
"  knowledge  of  farming.  I  never  handled  a  gun,  I  seldom 
"  mounted  a  horse ;  and  my  philosophic  walks  were  soon  ter- 
minated by  a  shady  bench,  where  I  was  long  detained  by  the 
sedentary  amusement  of  reading  or  meditation.  At  home  I 
occupied  a  pleasant  and  spacious  apartment ;  the  library  on  the 
same  floor  was  considered  as  my  peculiar  domain ;  and  I  might 
"  say  with  truth,  that  I  was  never  less  alone  than  when  by  myself. 
By  the  habit  of  early  rising,  I  always  secured  a  sacred  portion 
of  the  day,  and  many  scattered  moments  were  stolen  and 
"  employed  by  my  studious  industr>'."  His  father's  study  con- 
tained some  valuable  editions  of  the  classics,  and  many  English 
publications  of  modem  date;  to  this  collection  he  never  neglected 
to  make  a  judicious  addition,  whenever  his  means  permitted. 
The  English  writers,  since  the  Revolution,  commonly  occupied 
his  leisure :  this  appeared  to  him  the  best  method  to  recover  the 
purity  of  his  own  language  from  the  corruption  contracted  by  the 
use  of  a  foreign  idiom.  To  Swift  and  Addison  he  chiefly  directed 
his  attention :  as  the  style  of  the  first  displays  a  manly,  original 
\ngor ;  and  that  of  the  latter  is  adorned  with  the  graces  of  elegance 
and  simplicity. 

In  the  spring  of  1761  he  ventured  to  make  his  appearance  as 
an  Author.  He  published  a  small  volume,  entitled  Essai  sur 
VEiude  de  la  Litt^rature  ;  which  was  begun  at  Lausanne,  and 
finished  in  his  own  country.  In  France,  and  other  places  abroad, 
it  gained  the  most  flattering  commendations,  whilst  the  writer*s 
countrymen  received  it  with  cold  indifference;  owing,  it  is  prol)- 
able,  to  the  language  in  which  it  was  written.  He  would  not 
permit  his  bookseller  to  reprint  it,  though  a  new  edition,  some 
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years  afterward,  was  much  desired:  its  scarcity,  and  the  rising: 
fame  of  the  Author,  enhanced  the  value  from  half-a-crown  to 
thirty  shillings. 

When  the  Essay  was  published,  Mr.  Gibbon  was  induced  to 
enter  upon  a  mode  of  life  not  very  agreeable  to  his  taste  and 
general  habits.  A  regiment  of  militia  had  been  raised  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  captain.  This  new 
profession  was  not  altogether  unprofitable  to  him.  "After  my 
"  foreign  education,"  he  says,  *'  with  my  reser\ed  temper,  I 
"  should  long  have  i  ontinued  a  strangei  in  my  native  country, 
"  had  I  not  been  shaken  in  this  various  scene  of  new  faces  and 
*'  new  friends ;  had  not  experience  forced  me  to  feel  the  characters 
"  of  our  leading  men,  the  state  of  parties,  the  forms  of  office,  and 
"  the  operation  of  our  civil  and  military  system.  In  this  peaceful 
*'  service  I  imbibed  the  rudiments  of  the  language  and  science  of 
"  tactics,  which  opened  a  new  field  of  study  and  observation.  I 
"  diligently  read,  and  meditated,  the  Mtinoires  Militaires  of 
"  Quintus  Icilius  (Mr.  Guichardt),  the  only  writer  who  has  united 
"  the  merits  of  a  professor  and  a  veteran.  The  disclipine  and 
"  evolutions  of  a  modern  battalion,  gave  me  a  clearer  notion  of 
**  the  phalanx  and  the  legion ;  and  the  captain  of  the  Hampshire 
"  grenadiers  (the  reader  may  smile),  has  not  been  useless  to  the 
"  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire." 

At  the  restoration  of  peace  in  1762-3,  his  regiment  was  broken 
up,  and  he  resumed  his  studies  upon  a  more  regular  and  system- 
atic plan.  He  was  undetermined,  at  first,  whether  to  direct  his 
mental  energies  to  the  mathematies,  or  the  Greek  language,  both 
of  which  he  had  neglected  since  he  left  Lausanne :  at  length  he 
decided  in  favor  of  Greek,  and  to  it  he  gave  a  vigorous  application. 
But  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  his  studies,  the  object  he  had 
in  view  was  invariably  the  same — from  early  youth  he  aspired  to 
the  character  of  an  historian ! 

The  tour  of  Europe  having  been  5ong  considered  as  essentially 
necessary'  to  complete  the  education  of  an  English  gentleman,  he 
now  determined  to  travel,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  consent 
of  his  father.  From  the  Duke  de  Nivernois,  Mr.  Walpole,  Lady 
Hervey,  &c.,  he  received  recommendator>'  letters  to  their  private 
or  literary  friends,  though  his  Essay  had  justly  entitled  him  to  the 
gratitude  and  civility  of  the  French  nation.  On  coming  to  Paris, 
he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Diderot,  D'Alembert, 
Bartheleniy,  Arnaud,  Reynal,  Helvetius,  and  several  other  eminent 
persons.    To  Mrs.  Gibbon  he  writes : — **  Paris,  in  most  respects. 
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"  has  fully  answered  my  expectations.     I  have  a  number  of  very 
"  good  acquaintance,  which  increase  every  day ;  for  nothing  is  so 
"  easy  as  the  making  them  here.     Instead  of  complaining  of  the 
"  want  of  them,  I  begpn  already  to  think  of  making  a  choice.   Next 
"  Sunday,  for  instance,  I  have  only  three  invitations  to  dinner. 
"  Either  in  the  houses  you  are  already  acquainted,  you  meet  with 
"  people  who  ask  you  to  come  and  see  them,  or  some  of  your 
•*  friends  offer  themselves  to  introduce  you.    When  I  speak  of 
**  these  connections,  I  mean  chiefly  for  dinner  and  the  evening. 
"  Suppers  as  yet  I  am  pretty  much  a  stranger  to,  and  I  fancy  shall 
"  continue  so ;  for  Paris  is  divided  into  two  species,  who  have 
"  but  little  communication  with  each  other.    The  one,  who  is 
**  chiefly  connected  with  the  men  of  letters,  dine  very  much  at 
"  home,  are  glad. to  see  their  friends,  and  pass  the  evenings  till 
"  about  nine  in  agreeable  and  rational  conversation.    The  others 
"  are  the  most  fashionable,  and  sup  in  numerous  parties,  and 
"  always  play,  or  rather  game,  both  before  and  after  supper. 
"  You  may  easily  guess  which  sort  suits  me  best.    Indeed,  madam, 
"  we  may  say  what  we  please  of  the  frivolity  of  the  French,  but  I 
*'  do  assure  you,  that  in  a  fortnight  passed  at  Paris,  I  have  heard 
"  more  conversation  worth  remembering,  and  seen  more  men  of 
*'  letters  among  the  people  of  fashion,  than  I  had  done  in  two  or 
*'  three  winters  in  London.     Amongst  my  acquaintance,  I  cannot 
"  help  mentioning  M.  Helvetius,  the  author  of  the  famous  book 
*'  de  V Esprit.     I  met  him  at  dinner  at  Madame  Geoffrin*s,  where 
"  he  took  great  notice  of  me,  made  me  a  visit  next  day,  has  ever 
"  since  treated  me,  not  in  a  polite,  but  in  a  friendly  manner." — 
Pursuing  the  subject  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  he  says:    "The 
"  buildings  of  every  kind,  the  libraries,  the  public  diversions,  take 
"  up  a  great  part  of  my  time ;  and  I  have  already  found  several 
"  houses  where  it  is  both  very  easy  and  very  agreeable  to  be 
"  acquainted.      Lady    Hervey*s    recommendation    to    Madame 
"  Geoffrin  was  a  most  excellent  one.    Her  house  is  a  very  good 
**  one ;   regular  dinners  there  every  Wednesday,  and  the  best 
*'  company  of  Paris,  in  men  of  letters  and  people  of  fashion.    It 
"  was  at  her  house  I  connected  myself  with  M.  Helvetius,  who, 
"  from  his  heart,  his  hand,  and  his  fortune,  is  a  most  valuable 
*•  man.    At  his  house  I  was  introduced  to  the  Baron  d'Holbach, 
"  who  is  a  man  of  parts  and  fortune,  and  has  two  dinners  every 
"  week.    The  other  houses   I  am  known   in  are  the  Duchess 
"  d'Aiguillon's,  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Froulay's,  Madame  du 
**  Bocage,  Madame  Boyer,  M.  le  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  and  M.  de 
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**  Foucemagn.  All  these  people  have  their  different  merit :  in 
"  some  I  met  with  good  dinners ;  in  others,  societies  for  the 
"evening;  and  in  all,  good  sense,  entertainment,  and  civility, 
"  which,  as  I  have  no  favors  to  ask,  or  business  to  transact  with 
**  them,  is  sufficient  for  me.  Their  men  of  letters  are  as  affable 
"  and  communicative  as  I  expected.  My  book  has  been  of  great 
"  service  to  me,  and  the  compliments  I  have  received  upon  it, 
"  would  make  me  insufferably  vain,  if  I  laid  any  stress  on  them." 

"  The  splendor  of  the  French  nobles  is  confined  to  their  town 
"  residences  ;  that  of  the  English  is  more  usefully  distributed  in 
*'  their  country  seats  ;  and  we  should  be  astonished  at  our  own 
"  riches,  if  the  labors  of  architecture,  the  spoils  of  Italy  and 
"  Greece,  which  are  now  scattered  from  Inverary  to  Wilton,  were 
"  accumulated  in  a  few  streets  between  Marybone  and  Westmin- 
*'  ster.  All  superfluous  ornament  is  rejected  by  the  cold  frugality 
"  of  the  protestants  ;  but  the  catholic  superstition,  which  is  always 
"  the  enemy  of  reason,  is  often  the  parent  of  the  arts.  The  wealthy 
"  communities  of  priests  and  monks  expend  their  revenues  in 
"  stately  edifices  ;  and  the  parish  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  one  of 
**  the  noblest  structures  in  Paris,  was  built  and  adorned  by  the 
"  private  industry  of  a  late  cur^." 

After  staying  fourteen  weeks  in  Paris  he  again  visited  Lausanne, 
a  place  which  excited  many  delightful  recollections.  "  An  absence 
"  of  five  years,*'  he  tells  us,  "  had  not  made  much  alteration  in 
"  manners,  or  even  in  persons.  My  old  friends,  of  both  sexes, 
"  liailed  my  voluntary  return — the  most  genuine  proof  of  my 
"  attachment.  They  had  been  flattered  by  the  present  of  my 
**  book,  the  produce  of  their  soil ;  and  the  good  Pavilliard  shed 
"  tears  of  joy,  as  he  embraced  a  pupil,  whose  literary  merit  he 
"  might  fairly  impute  to  his  own  labors." 

*'  By  some  ecclesiastical  quarrel,  Voltaire  had  been  provoked 
"  to  withdraw  himself  from  Lausanne,  and  retire  to  his  castle  at 
"  Femey,  where  I  again  visited  the  poet  and  the  actor.  The  the- 
"  atre  which  he  had  founded,  the  a6lors  whom  he  had  formed, 
"  survived  the  loss  of  their  master.  I  attended  with  pleasure  at 
"  the  representation  of  several  tragedies  and  comedies.  I  shall 
"  not  descend  to  specify  particular  names  and  characters  ;  but  I 
"  cannot  forget  a  private  institution,  which  will  display  the  inno- 
"  cent  freedom  of  Swiss  manners.  My  favorite  society  had 
"  assumed,  from  the  age  of  its  members,  the  proud  domination  of 
"  the  spring  (/a  soci^M  dn  prut Nms).  It  consisted  of  fifteen  or 
"  twenty  young  unmarried  ladies,  of  genteel,  though  not  of  the 
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•'  very  first  families ;  the  eldest  perhaps  about  twenty,  all  agreea- 
**  ble,  several  handsome,  and  two  or  three  of  exquisite  beauty. 
"  At  each  other's  houses  they  assembled  almost  every  day  without 
"  the  control,  or  even  the  presence  of  a  mother  or  an  aunt ;  they 
"  were  trusted  to  their  own  prudence,  among  a  crowd  of  young 
**  men  of  every  nation  in  Europe.  They  laughed,  they  sang,  they 
"  danced,  they  played  at  cards,  they  adled  comedies  ;  but  in  the 
"  midst  of  this  careless  gaiety,  they  respected  themselves,  and 
"  were  respedled  by  the  men  ;  the  invisible  line  between  liberty 
**  and  licentiousness  was  never  transgressed  by  a  gesture,  a  word, 
"  or  a  look,  and  their  virgin  chastity  was  never  sullied  by  the 
"  breath  of  scandal  or  suspicion.  A  singular  institution,  expres- 
**  sive  of  the  innocent  simplicity  of  Swiss  manners." 

*•  In  this  agreeable  society  I  resided  nearly  eleven  months  (May 
1763 — April  1764) ;  and  in  this  second  visit  to  Lausanne,  among 
a  crowd  of  my  English  companions,  I  knew  and  esteemed  Mr. 
Holroyd  (now  Lord  Sheffield) ;  and  our  mutual  attachment  was 
•*  renewed  and  fortified  in  the  subsequent  stages  of  our  Italian 
"journey.  Our  lives  are  in  the  power  of  chance,  and  a  slight 
"  variation  on  either  side,  in  time  or  place,  might  have  deprived 
"  me  of  a  friend,  whose  activity  in  the  ardor  of  youth  was  always 
"  prompted  by  a  benevolent  heart,  and  directed  by  a  strong  un- 
"  derstanding." 

Our  author  now  undertook  the  tour  of  Italy,  having  previously 
studied  the  geography  of  ancient  Rome  and  the  science  of  medals. 
"  Rome  is  the  great  object  of  our  pilgrimage.  I  climbed  Mount 
"  Cenis,  and  descended  into  the  plain  of  Piedmont.  The  size  and 
"  populousness  of  Milan  could  not  surprise  an  inhabitant  of 
"  London  :  but  the  fancy  is  amused  by  a  visit  to  the  Boromean 
"  Islands,  an  enchanted  palace,  a  work  of  the  fairies  in  the  midst 
"of  a  lake  encompassed  with  mountains,  and  far  removed  from 
"the  haunts  of  men.  By  the  road  of  Bologna  and  the  Apennine 
"I at  last  reached  Florence,  where  I  reposed  from  June  to  Sep- 
"  tember,  during  the  heat  of  the  summer  months.  In  the  Gallery 
"  and  especially  in  the  Tribune,  I  first  acknowledged,  at  the  feet 
"of  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  that  the  chisel  may  dispute  the  pre- 
"  eminence  with  the  pencil,  a  truth  in  the  fine  arts  which  cannot 
"on  this  side  of  the  Alps  be  felt  or  understood.  After  leaving 
"  Florence,  I  compared  the  solitude  of  Pisa  with  the  industry  of 
**  Lucca  and  Leghorn,  and  continued  my  journey  through  Sienna 
"  to  Rome,  where  I  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  Octolxr.  Mytem- 
"per  is  not  very  susceptible  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  the  enthusiasm  I 
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"  do  not  feel,  I  liave  ever  scorned  to  alFect.  But,  at  the  distance 
'•  of  twenty-five  years,  I  can  neitlier  for^^et  nor  express  the  strong 
"  emotions  which  agitated  my  mind  as  I  first  approached  and 
"  entered  the  eternal  city.  After  a  sleepless  night  I  trod,  with  a 
"  lofty  step,  the  ruins  of  the  Forum  ;  each  memorable  spot  where 
*'  Romulus  stood,  or  Tully  spoke,  or  C^sdivfell,  was  at  once  pres- 
*'  ent  to  my  eye ;  and  several  days  of  intoxication  were  lost  or 
enjoyed  before  I  could  descend  to  a  cool  and  minute  investiga- 
tion. My  guide  was  Mr.  Byers,  a  Scotch  antiquary  of  experience 
and  taste  ;  but  in  the  daily  labor  of  eighteen  weeks,  the  powers 
of  attention  were  sometimes  fatigued,  till  I  was  myself  qualified, 
in  a  last  review,  to  select  and  study  the  capital  works  of  ancient 
and  modern  art.  Six  weeks  were  borrowed  for  my  tour  of 
Naples,  the  most  populous  of  cities,  relative  to  its  size,  whose 
luxurious  inhabitants  seem  to  dwell  on  the  confines  of  paradise 
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*'  and  hell-fire." 

*'  It  was  at  Rome,  on  the  15th  of  Odober,  1764,  as  I  sat  musing 
**  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  bare-footed  friars 
"  were  singing  vespers  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  [now  the  church 
"  of  the  Zoccolants  or  Franciscan  Friars,]  that  the  idea  of  writing 
"  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  city  first  started  to  my  mind.  But 
"  my  original  plan  was  circumscribed  to  the  decay  of  the  city 
'*  rather  than  of  the  empire :  and,  though  my  reading  and  re- 
"  fledlions  began  to  point  towards  that  object,  some  years 
"  elapsed,  and  several  avocations  intervened,  before  I  was  seri- 
"  ously  engaged  in  the  execution  of  that  laborious  work." 

*'  Rome  and  Italy  had  satiated  my  curious  appetite,  and  I  was 
"  now  ready  to  return  to  the  peaceful  retreat  of  my  family  and 
"  books.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1765, 1  arrived  at  my  father's  house, 
*'  and  the  five  years  and  a  half  between  my  tra\  els  and  my  father's 
"  death  (1770)  are  the  portion  of  my  life  which  I  passed  with  the 
"  least  enjoyment,  and  which  I  remember  with  the  least  satisfac- 
"  tion.  Every  spring  I  attended  the  monthly  meeting  and  exer- 
**  cise  of  the  militia  at  Southampton  ;  and  by  the  resignation  of 
**  my  father,  and  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Worsley,  I  was  succes- 
•*  sively  promoted  to  tlie  rank  of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel 
"  commandant :  but  I  was  each  year  more  disgusted  with  the  inn, 
"  the  wine,  the  company,  and  the  tiresome  repetition  of  annual 
"  attendance  and  daily  exercise.  My  connection  with  Mrs.  Gibbon 
"  was  mellowed  into  a  warm  and  solid  attachment ;  my  growing 
"  years  abolished  the  distanc  e  that  might  yet  remain  between  a 
**  parent  and  a  son,  and  my  behavior  satisfied  my  father,  who  was 
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"  proud  of  the  success,  however  imperfect  in  his  own  life-time,  of 
"  my  literary  talents.  Our  solitude  was  soon  and  often  enlivened 
"  by  the  visit  of  the  friend  of  my  youth,  Mr.  Deyverdun,  whose 
"  absence  from  Lausanne  I  had  sincerely  lamented.  We  freely 
*'  discussed  my  studies,  my  first  Essay,  and  my  future  projects. 
*'  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome  I  still  contemplated  at  an  awful 
distance  :  but  the  two  historical  designs  which  had  balanced  my 
choice  were  submitted  to  his  taste  ;  and  in  the  parallel  between 
the  Revolutions  of  Florence  and  Switzerland,  our  common  par- 
"  tiality  for  a  country  which  was  his  by  birth  and  mine  by  adoption, 
inclined  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  latter.  According  to  the  plan, 
which  was  soon  conceived  and  digested,  I  embraced  a  period  of 
two  hundred  years,  from  the  association  of  the  three  peasants 
"  of  the  Alps  to  the  plenitude  and  prosperity  of  the  Helvetic  body 
"  in  the  sixteenth  century.  I  should  have  described  the  deliver- 
"  ance  and  vi<5lory  of  the  Swiss,  who  have  never  shed  the  blood 
"  of  their  tyrants  but  in  a  field  of  battle ;  the  laws  and  manners  of 
**  the  confederate  states ;  the  splendid  trophies  of  the  Austrian, 
"  Bui^^ndian,  and  Italian  wars ;  and  the  wisdom  of  a  nation,  who 
**  after  some  sallies  of  martial  adventure,  has  been  content  to 
"  guard  the  blessings  of  peace  with  the  sword  of  freedom. 

" Manus  haec  inimica  tyrannis 

"  Ense  petit  placidam  sub  libertate  qiiietem. 

My  judgment  as  well  as  my  enthusiasm,  was  satisfied  with  the 
glorious  theme  ;  and  the  assistance  of  Deyverdun  seemed  to 
remove  an  insuperable  obstacle.  The  French  or  Latin  memo- 
rials, of  which  I  was  not  ignorant,  are  inconsiderable  in  number 
and  weight ;  but  in  the  perfe6l  acquaintance  of  my  friend  with 
the  German  language,  I  found  the  key  of  a  more  valuable  col- 
lection. The  most  necessary  books  were  procured  ;  he  translated 
for  my  use  ;  yet  such  was  the  distance  and  delay,  that  two  years 
elapsed  in  these  preparatory  steps ;  and  it  was  late  in  the  third 
"  summer  (1767)  before  I  entered,  with  these  slender  materials, 
"  on  the  more  agreeable  task  of  composition.  A  specimen  of  my 
*•  History,  the  first  book,  was  read  the  following  winter  in  a  liter- 
"  ary  society  of  foreigners  in  London ;  and  as  the  author  was 
"  unknown.  I  listened,  without  observation,  to  the  free  strictures 
**  and  unfavorable  sentence  of  my  judges.*    The  momentary  sen- 

•  David  Hume,  the  historian,  expressed  a  different  opinion  in  a  friendly 
letter  to  Mr.  Oibbon,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  regret,  especially  to  the  natives 
of  Switzerland,  that  Lord  Sheffield  did  not  publish  tnis  History  with  Gib- 
bon's Miscellaneous  Works. — E. 
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"  sation  was  painful ;  but  their  condemnation  was  ratified  by  my 
"  cooler  thoughts.  Perhaps  I  may  impute  the  failure  to  the  inju- 
**  dicious  choice  of  a  foreign  language.  Perhaps  I  may  suspect 
"  that  the  language  itself  is  ill  adapted  to  sustain  the  vigor  and 
"  dignity  of  an  important  narrative.  But  if  France,  so  rich  in  lit- 
"  erary  merit,  had  produced  a  great  original  historian,  his  genius 
"  would  have  formed  and  fixed  the  idiom  to  the  proper  tone,  the 
"  peculiar  mode  of  historical  eloquence." 

In  connexion  with  Mr.  Deyverdun,  Mr.  Gibbon  next  undertook 
a  Journal  in  imitation  of  Dr.  Maty's  Journal  Britannique,  **  Our 
"  Journal  for  the  year  1767,"  says  he, "  under  the  title  oi Memoir es 
"  Literaires  de  la  Grand  Breiagne^  was  soon  finished  and  sent  to 
"  the  press.  For  the  first  article,  Lord  Lyttelton's  History  0/ 
"  Henry  //.,  I  must  own  myself  responsible :  but  the  public  has 
"  ratified  my  judgment  of  that  voluminous  work,  in  which  sense 
"  and  learning  are  not  illuminated  by  a  ray  of  genius.  The  next 
"  specimen  was  the  choice  of  my  friend,  The  Bath  Guide^  a  light 
"  and  whimsical  performance,  of  local,  and  even  verbal,  pleasantry. 
"  I  started  at  the  attempt :  he  smiled  at  my  fears  ;  his  courage 
"  was  justified  by  success  ;  and  a  master  of  both  languages 
"  will  applaud  the  curious  felicity  with  which  he  has  trans- 
"  fused  into  French  prose  the  spirit,  and  even  the  humor, 
"  of  the  English  verse.  It  is  not  my  wish  to  deny  how  deeply  I 
"  was  interested  in  these  Memoirs,  of  which  I  need  not  surely  be 
"  ashamed.  A  second  volume  (for  the  year  1768)  was  published. 
"  I  will  presume  to  say,  that  their  merit  was  superior  to  their  rep- 
*'  utation  ;  but  it  was  not  less  true  that  they  were  produ^ive  of 
"  more  reputation  than  emolument.  They  introduced  my  friend 
"  to  the  protedion,  and  myself  to  the  acquaintance,  of  the  Earl  of 
"  Chesterfield,  whose  age  and  infirmities  secluded  him  from  the 
"  world  ;  and  of  Mr.  David  Hume.  The  former  accepted  a  dedi- 
"  cation,  (April  12th,  1769)  :  the  latter  enriched  the /<?«r«a/ with 
•*  a  reply  to  Mr.  Walpole's  Historical  Doubts,  which  he  afterwards 
"  shaped  in  the  form  of  a  note.  The  materials  of  the  third  vol- 
"  ume  were  almost  completed,  when  I  recommended  Deyverdun 
*'  as  governer  to  Sir  Richard  Worsley,  a  youth,  the  son  of  my  old 
"  Lieutenant  Colonel,  who  wa?  lately  deceased.  They  set  out  on 
"  their  travels ;  nor  did  they  return  to  England  till  some  time 
"  after  my  father's  death. 

"  My  next  publication  was  an  accidental  sally  of  love  and  re- 
'*  sentment ;  of  my  reverence  for  modest  genius,  and  my  aversion 
**  for  insolent  pedantry.   The  sixth  book  of  the  JEneid  is  the  most 
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•*  pleasing  and  perfeA  composition  of  Latin  poetry.  The  descent 
**  of  iCneas  and  the  Sybil  to  the  infernal  regions,  to  the  world  of 
**  spirits,  expands  an  awful  and  boundless  prospe^  from  the  noc- 
**  tumal  gloom  of  the  Cumaean  grot, 

**  Ibant  obscuri  sola  sub  nocte  per  umbram, 

**  to  the  meridian  brightness  of  the  Elysian  fields ; 

"  Largior  hie  campos  sether  et  lumiae  vestit 
•'  Pupureo  ^— — 

••  from  the  dreams  of  simple  Nature,  to  the  dreams,  alas !  of 
*•  Egyptian  theology,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  But  the 
•*  final  dismission  of  the  hero  through  the  ivory  gate,  whence 

*'  Falsa  ad  coelum  mittunt  insomnia  manes, 

•*  seems  to  dissolve  the  whole  enchantment,  and  leaves  the  reader 
**  in  a  state  of  cold  and  anxious  skepticism.  This  most  lame  and 
**  impotent  conclusion  has  been  variously  imputed  to  the  taste  or 
"  irreligion  of  Virgil ;  but,  according  to  the  more  elaborate  inter- 
"  pretation  of  Bishop  Warburton,  the  descent  to  hell  is  not  a  false, 
^  but  a  mimic  scene ;  which  represents  the  initiation  of  iEneas,  ir 
**  the  character  of  a  lawgiver,  to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  This 
**  hypothesis,  a  singular  chapter  in  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses* 
**  had  been  admitted  by  many  as  true ;  it  was  praised  by  all  as 
•*  ingenuous ;  nor  had  it  been  exposed,  in  a  space  of  thirty  years, 
^  to  a  fair  and  critical  discussion.  The  learning  and  abilities  of 
•  the  author  had  raised  him  to  a  just  eminence ;  but  he  reigned 

•According  to  Moritz,  the  descent  of  ^^neas — the  l)eloved  of  j^ods  and 
men— uito  Hades,  was  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his  father  Anchises,  who 
disclosed  to  him  the  mysteries  of  birth  and  death,  of  growth  and  decay,  and 
also  the  events  of  futurity.  In  this  journey  he  visited  gloomy  Tartarus, 
where  the  souls  of  the  wicked  suffered  for  their  misdeeds.  He  also  visited  the 
mansions  of  the  blessed  in  Elvsiqm,  where  the  souls  of  the  just,  freed  from  the 
passions  of  mortality,  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  existence,  until,  at  ilie  command 
of  Jupiter,  they  drank  oi  Leth€*s  dark  waters.  This  myth,  from  which  has 
descended  the  modem  Christian  doctrine  of  immortality,  agrees  with  the  Eleu- 
sinian mysteries,  as  taught  at  the  magnificent  temple  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus 
at  EleusLS.  "  The  doctrine  of  the  immortalitv  o!  the  soul  was  here  taught," 
says  Leland,  author  of  The  Advantage  and  JVecessity  of  the  Christian  Rei'el^ 
tian,  **  by  shows  and  representations  which  might  strike  the  senses."  Ceres, 
goddess  of  the  earth,  gave  the  fhiits  of  the  earth,  or  her  Ixxly,  to  be  eaten  by 
her  children  ;  and  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine,  freely  gave  to  mortals  his  blood 
todrink — the  red  juice  of  the  grape — which  in  the  foaming  cup  symbolizes  the 
rich  boontv  of  nature.  Viewed  in  this  light,  as  the  deified  personification*  of 
Nanire,  whose  mysteries  no  mortal  eye  may  penetrate,  the  mysterious  body 
and  blood,  eaten  and  drank  in  modem  Christian  churches,  lose  their  incama- 
dine  tint,  and  are  again  resolved  into  their  original  elements  of  myth  and  fable. 

Kshop  Warburton,  author  of  the  Divitw  Legation  of  Moses ^  admits  that 
Hoses  failed  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  immortality — of  an  eternal  existence  !«- 
yond  the  grave — to  God's  chosen  people,  the  Jews ;  but  this  doctrine,  which 
was  successively  tau^^ht  by  Plato,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet,  may  easily  be  traced  to 
its  primeval  source  m  the  rich  storehouse  of  ancient  Pagan  Mythology.    *" 
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"  the  didator  and  tyrant  of  the  world  of  literature.  The  real  merit 
"  of  Warburton  was  degraded  by  the  pride  and  presumption  with 
"  which  he  pronounced  his  infallible  decrees  ;  in  his  polemic 
'•  writings  he  laslied  his  antagonists  without  mercy  or  moderation ; 
*•  and  his  servile  flatterers,  (see  the  base  and  malignant  Essay  on 
"  the  Delicacy  of  Friendship,)  exalting  the  master  critic  far  above 
"  Aristotle  and  Longinus,  assaulted  every  modest  dissenter  who 
**  refused  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  to  adore  the  idol.  In  a  land 
"  of  liberty,  such  despotism  must  provoke  a  general  opposition, 
"  and  the  zeal  of  opposition  is  seldom  candid  or  impartial.  A 
"  late  professor  of  Oxford,  (Dr.  Lowth,)  in  a  pointed  and  polished 
"  epistle,  (August  31st,  1765,)  defended  himself,  and  attacked  the 
"  Bishop ;  and,  whatsoever  might  be  the  merits  of  an  insignificant 
"  controversy,  his  victory  was  clearly  established  by  the  silent 
"  confusion  of  Warburton  and  his  slaves.  /  too,  without  any  pri- 
"  vate  offence,  was  ambitious  of  breaking  a  lance  against  the 
**  giant's  shield  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1770,  my 
"  Critical  Obseri'atioHS  on  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  ^neid  were  sent, 
*'  without  my  name,  to  the  press.  In  this  short  Essay,  my  first 
•'  English  publication,  I  aimed  my  strokes  against  the  person  and 
"  hypothesis  of  Bishop  Warburton.  I  proved,  at  least  to  my  own 
"  satisfaction,  that  the  ancient  lawgivers  did  not  invent  the  myste- 
"  ries,  and  that  >Eneas  was  never  invested  with  the  office  of  law- 
**  giver ;  that  there  is  not  any  argimient,  any  circumstance,  which 
"  can  melt  a  fable  into  allegor>',  or  remove  the  scene  from  the 
*'  Lake  Avernus  to  the  Temple  of  Ceres  ;  that  such  a  wild  suppo- 
"  sition  is  equally  injurious  to  the  poet  and  the  man  ;  that  if  Virgil 
"  was  not  initiated  he  could  not,  if  he  were  he  would  not,  reveal 
"  the  secrets  of  the  initiation  :  thatxh^  anathema  of  Horace  (vetabo 
**  qui  Cereris  sa^mmvulgarit,  &c.)  at  once  attests  his  own  ignor- 
*'  ance  and  the  innocence  of  his  friend.  As  the  Bishop  of  Glou- 
"  cester  and  his  party  maintained  a  discreet  silence,  my  critical 
*'  disquisition  was  soon  lost  among  the  pamphlets  of  the  day ;  but 
**  the  public  coldness  was  overbalanced  to  my  feelings  by  the 
"  weighty  approbation  of  the  last  and  best  editor  of  Virgil,  Pro- 
"  fessor  Heyne  of  Gottingen,  who  acquiesces  in  my  confutation, 
"  and  styles  the  unknown  author,  doflus  ,  ,  .  et  elegantissimus 
"  Britannus,  But  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing 
"  the  favorable  judgment  of  Mr.  Hayley,  himself  a  poet  and  a 
"  scholar  :  ** '  An  intricate  hypothesis,  twisted  into  a  long  and 
*' '  labored  chain  of  quotation  and  argument,  the  Dissertation  on 
**  *  the  Sixth  Book  of  Virgil^  remained  some  time  unrefuted.     At 
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length,  a  superior,  but  anonymous  critic  arose,  who,  in  one  of 
the  most  judicious  and  spirited  essays  that  our  nation  has  pro- 
*  duced,  on  a  point  of  classical  literature,  completely  overturned 
**  *  this  ill-founded  edifice,  and  exposed  the  arrogance  and  futility 
"  *  of  its  assuming  architect.'  He  even  condescends  to  justify 
"  an  acrimony  of  style,  which  had  been  gently  blamed  by  the 
**  more  unbiassed  German."* 

"  In  the  fifteen  years  between  my  Essay  on  the  Study  of  Litera^ 
"  iure  and  the  first  volume  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  (i  761 -1776,) 
"  this  criticism  on  Warburton,  and  some  articles  in  the  Journal^ 
were  my  sole  publications.  It  is  more  especially  incumbent  on 
me  to  mark  the  employment,  or  to  confess  the  waste  of  time, 
*'  from  my  travels  to  my  father's  death,  an  interval  in  which  I  was 
"  not  diverted  by  any  professional  duties  from  the  labors  and 
pleasures  of  a  studious  life.  i.  As  soon  as  1  was  released  from 
the  fruitless  task  of  the  Swiss  revolutions,  (1768),  I  began  gradu- 
ally to  advance  from  the  wish  to  the  hope,  from  the  hope  to  the 
**  design,  from  the  design  to  the  execution,  of  my  historical  work, 
"  of  whose  limits  and  extent  I  had  yet  a  very  inadequate  notion. 
"  The  Classics,  as  low  as  Tacitus,  the  younger  Pliny,  and  Juvenal, 
"  were  my  old  and  familiar  companions.  I  insensibly  plunged 
"  into  the  ocean  of  the  Augustan  history ;  and  in  the  descending 
"  series  I  investigated,  with  my  pen  almost  always  in  my  hand, 
"  the  original  records,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  from  Dion  Cassius 
"  to  Ammianus  Marcel linus,  from  the  reig:n  of  Trajan  to  the  last 
age  of  the  Western  Caesars.  The  subsidary  rays  of  medals,  and 
inscriptions  of  geography  and  chronology,  were  thrown  on  their 
"proper  objects;  and  J  applied  the  collections  of  Tillemont, 
"  whose  inimitable  accuracy  almost  assumes  the  character  of 
"  genius,  to  fix  and  arrange  within  my  reach  the  loose  and 
"  scattered  atoms  of  historical  information.  Through  the  dark- 
ness of  the  middle  ages  I  explored  my  way  in  the  Annals  and 
Antiquities  of  Italy  of  the  learned  Muratori ;  and  diligently 
"  compared  them  with  the  parallel  or  transverse  lines  of  Sigonius 
and  Maffei,  Baronius  and  Pagi,  till  I  almost  grasped  the  ruins 
of  Rome  in  the  fourteenth  century,  without  suspecting  that 
"  this  final  chapter  must  be  attained  by  the  labor  of  six  quartos 
"  and  twenty  years.    Among  the  books  which  I  purchased,  the 

**  ♦  The  editor  of  the  Warburtbnian  Iracts,  Dr.  Parr,  (p.  192,)  considers 
"the  allegorical  interpretation  *as  completely  refuted  in  a  most  clear, 
**  •  ele$:ant,  and  decisive  work  of  criticism  ;  which  could  not,  indeed,  derive 
**  *  authority  from  the  greatest  name  ;  hut  to  which  the  greatest  name  might 
*«  *  with  propriety  have  been  affixed.'  " 
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"  Theodocian  Code,  with  the  commentary'  of  James  Godefroy, 
"  must  be  gratefully  remembered.  I  used  it  (and  much  1  used  it) 
"  as  a  work  of  history,  rather  than  of  jurisprudence :  but  in  every 
"  light  it  may  be  considered  as  a  full  and  capacious  repository  of 
"  the  political  state  of  the  empire  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 
"  As  I  believed,  and  as  I  still  believe,  that  the  propagation  of  the 
"  Gospel,  and  the  triumph  of  the  church,  are  inseparably  connected 
"  with  the  decline  of  the  Roman  monarchy,  I  weighed  the  causes 
"  and  effects  of  the  revolution,  and  contrasted  the  narratives  and 
"  apologies  of  the  Christians  themselves,  with  the  glances  of 
"  candor  or  enmity  which  the  Pagans  have  cast  on  the  rising 
"  sects.  The  Jewish  and  Heathen  testimonies,  as  they  are  col- 
"  lected  and  illustrated  by  Dr.  Lardner,  directed,  without  super- 
"  seding,  my  search  of  the  originals;  and  in  an  ample  dissertation 
*•  on  the  miraculous  darkness  of  the  passion,  I  privately  drew  my 
"  conclusions  from  the  silence  of  an  unbelieving  age.  I  have 
"  assembled  the  preparatory  studies,  directly  or  indirectly  relative 
"  to  my  history ;  but,  in  strict  equity,  they  must  be  spread  beyond 
"this  period  of  my  life,  over  the  two  summers  (1771  and  1772) 
"  that  elapsed  between  my  father's  death  and  my  settlement  in 
"  London.  2.  In  a  free  conversation  with  books  and  men,  it 
"  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  names  and  characters  of  all 
"  who  are  introduced  to  our  acquaintance ;  but  in  this  general 
"  acquaintance  we  may  select  the  degrees  of  friendship  and 
"  esteem.  According  to  the  wise  maxim,  Multum  legere  pofius 
*'  quam  multa,  I  reviewed,  again  and  again,  the  immortal  works 
"  of  the  French  and  English,  the  Latin  and  Italian  classics.  My 
"  Greek  studies  (though  less  assiduous  than  I  designed)  main> 
"  tained  and  extended  my  knowledge  of  that  incomparable  idiom. 
*'  Homer  and  Xenophon  were  still  my  favorite  authors;  and  I  had 
"  almost  prepared  for  the  press  an  Essay  on  the  Cyropadia^ 
"  which,  in  my  own  judgment,  is  not  unhappily  labored.  After  a 
"  certain  age,  the  new  publications  of  merit  are  the  sole  food  of 
"  the  many ;  and  the  most  austere  student  will  be  often  tempted 
"  to  break  the  line,  for  the  sake  of  indulging  his  own  curiosity, 
"  and  of  providing  the  topics  of  fashionable  currency.  A  more 
"  respectable  motive  may  be  assigned  for  the  third  perusal  of 
"  Blackstone's  Cofnmentaries,  and  a  copious  and  critical  abstract 
"  of  that  English  work  was  my  first  serious  production  in  my 
"  native  language.  3.  My  literary  leisure  was  much  less  complete 
"  and  independent  than  it  might  appear  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger. 
"  In  the  hurry  of  London  I  was  destitute  of  books ;  in  the  solitude 
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of  Hampshire  I  was  not  master  of  my  time.  My  quiet  was 
disturbed  by  our  domestic  anxiety,  and  I  should  be  ashamed  of 
my  unfeeling  philosophy  had  I  found  much  time  or  taste  for 
"  study  in  the  last  fatal  summer  (1770)  of  my  father's  decay  and 
"  dissolution.  His  constitution  was  broken;  he  lost  his  strength 
"  and  his  sight ;  the  rapid  progress  of  a  dropsy  admonished  him 
"  of  his  end,  and  he  sunk  into  his  grave  on  the  loth  of  November, 
"  1770,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  I  submitted  to  the 
"  order  of  Nature ;  and  my  grief  was  soothed  by  the  conscious 
"  satisfaction  that  I  had  discharged  all  the  duties  of  filial  piety. 

**  As  soon  as  I  had  paid  the  last  solemn  duties  to  my  father,  and 
"  obtained,  from  time  and  reason,  a  tolerable  composure  of  mind, 
*•  I  began  to  form  the  plan  of  an  independent  life,  most  adapted  to 
**  my  circumstances  and  inclination.  Yet  so  intricate  was  the  net, 
"  my  efforts  were  so  awkward  and  feeble,  that  nearly  two  years 
"  (November,  1770-October,  1772)  were  suffered  to  elapse  before 
"  I  could  disentangle  myself  from  the  management  of  the  farm, 
"  and  transfer  my  residence  from  Benton  to  a  house  in  London. 
"  During  this  interval  I  continued  to  divide  my  year  between 
"  town  and  the  country ;  but  my  new  situation  was  brightened  by 
"  hope ;  my  stay  in  London  was  prolonged  into  the  summer ;  and 
"  the  uniformity  of  the  summer  was  occasionally  broken  by  visits 
"  and  excusions  at  a  distance  from  home.  The  gratification  of 
"  my  desires  (they  were  not  immoderate)  has  been  seldom  dis- 
appointed by  the  want  of  money  or  credit ;  my  pdde  was  never 
insulted  by  the  visit  of  an  importunate  tradesman;  and  my 
transient  anxiety  for  the  past  or  future  has  been  dispelled  by 
"  the  studious  or  social  occupation  of  the  present  hour.  My 
"  conscience  does  not  accuse  me  of  any  act  of  extravagance  or 
"  injustice,  and  the  remnant  of  my  estate  affords  an  ample  and 
*•  honorable  provision  for  my  declining  age.  I  shall  not  expatiate 
on  my  economical  affairs,  which  cannot  be  instructive  or  amusing 
to  the  reader.  It  is  a  rule  of  prudence,  as  well  as  of  politeness, 
to  reserve  such  confidence  for  the  ear  of  a  private  friend,  with- 
out exposing  our  situation  to  the  envy  or  pity  of  strangers ;  for 
**  envy  is  productive  of  hatred,  and  pity  borders  too  nearly  on 
*'  contempt.  Yet  I  may  believe,  and  even  assert,  that  in  circum- 
"  stances  more  indigent  or  more  wealthy,  I  should  never  have 
"  accomplished  the  task,  or  acquired  the  fame,  of  an  historian ; 
"  that  my  spirit  would  have  been  broken  by  poverty  and  contempt, 
"  and  that  my  industry  might  have  been  relaxed  in  the  labor  and 
**  luxury  of  a  superfluous  fortune." 
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"  I  had  now  attained  the  first  of  earthly  blessings,  independence: 
"  I  was  the  absolute  master  of  my  hours  and  actions :  nor  was  I 
"  deceived  in  tiie  hope  that  tlie  establishment  of  my  library  in 
'*  town  would  allow  me  to  divide  the  day  between  study  and 
**  society.  Each  year  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  the  number 
'*  of  my  dead  and  living  companions,  was  enlarged.  To  a  lover 
"  of  books,  the  shops  and  sales  of  London  present  irresistible 
"  temptations ;  and  the  manufacture  of  my  history  required  a 
"  various  and  growing  stock  of  materials.  The  militia,  my  travels, 
**  the  House  of  Commons,  the  fame  of  an  author,  contributed  to 
"  multiply  my  connexions :  I  was  chosen  a  meml>er  of  the  fashion- 
**  able  clubs;  and,  before  I  left  England  in  1783,  there  were  few 
"  persons  of  any  eminence  in  the  literary  or  political  world  to 
"  whom  I  was  a  stranger.*  It  would  most  assuredly  be  in  my 
"  power  to  amuse  the  reader  with  a  gallery  of  portraits  and  a 
**  collection  of  anecdotes.  But  I  have  always  condemned  the 
"  pradice  of  transforming  a  private  memorial  into  a  vehicle  of 
"  satire  or  praise.  By  my  own  choice  I  passed  in  town  the 
"  greatest  part  of  the  year ;  but  whenever  I  was  desirous  of 
"  breathing  the  air  of  the  country,  I  possessed  an  hospitable 
"  retreat  at  Sheffield-place  in  Sussex,  in  the  family  of  my  valuable 
*'  friend,  Mr.  Holroyd,  whose  charaCler,  under  the  name  of  Lord 
"  Sheffield,  has  since  been  more  conspicuous  to  the  public. 

"  No  sooner  was  I  settled  in  my  house  and  library  than  I  under- 
"  took  the  composition  of  the  first  volume  of  my  History.  At 
"  the  outset  all  was  dark  and  doubtful ;  even  the  title  of  the  work, 
"  the  true  era  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Empire,  the  limits  of 
"  the  introduction,  the  division  of  the  chapters,  and  the  order  of 
'*  the  narrative :  and  I  was  often  tempted  to  cast  away  the  labor  of 
"  seven  years.  The  style  of  an  author  should  be  the  image  of  his 
"  mind,  but  the  choice  and  command  of  language  is  the  fruit  of 
'*  exercise.  Many  experiments  were  made  before  I  could  hit  the 
*  middle  tone  between  a  dull  chronicle  and  a  rhetorical  declama- 
'  tion :  three  times  did  I  compose  the  first  chapter,  and  twice  the 

**  *  From  the  mixed,  though  polite,  company  of  Boodle's,  White's,  and 
**  Brookes's,  I  must  honorably  distinguish  a  weekly  society,  which  was 
"  instituted  in  the  year  1764,  and  which  still  continues  to  flourish,  under 
"  the  title  of  the  Literary  Club.  (Hawkins's  Life  of  Johnson^  p.  41 S  S 
"  BoswdVs  Tour  to  thg  Hebrides^  /.  97.)  The  names  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
**  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Topham  Beauclerc,  Mr.  Garrick,   Dr.   Goldsmith,  Sir 


••  &c.,  form  a  Inri^e  nnd  luminous  constellation  of  British  stars." 
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**  second  and  third,  before  I  was  tolerably  satisfied  with  their  efre6l. 
"  In  the  remainder  of  the  way  1  advanced  with  a  more  equal  and 
"  easy  pace ;  but  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  have  been 
*'  reduced  by  three  successive  revisals,  from  a  large  volume  to 
"  their  present  size ;  and  they  might  still  be  compressed,  without 
"  any  loss  of  facls  or  sentiments.  An  opposite  fault  may  be 
"  imputed  to  the  concise  and  superficial  narrative  of  the  first  reigns 
"  from  Commodus  to  Alexander ;  a  fault  of  which  I  have  never 
"  heard,  except  from  Mr.  Hume  in  his  last  journey  to  London. 
"  Such  an  oracle  might  have  been  consulted  and  obeyed  with 
'*  rational  devotion ;  but  I  was  soon  disgusted  with  the  modest 
"  practice  of  reading  the  manuscript  to  my  friends.  Of  such 
"  friends  some  will  praise  from  politeness,  and  some  will  criticise 
"  from  vanity.  The  author  himself  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own 
"  performance ;  no  one  has  so  deeply  meditated  on  the  subject ; 
"  no  one  is  so  sincerely  interested  in  the  event. 

**  By  the  friendship  of  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Eliot,  who  had  married 
"  my  first  cousin,  I  was  returned  at  the  general  election  for  the 
"  borough  of  Leskeard.  I  took  my  seat  at  the  beginning  of 
"  the  memorable  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  America, 
"  and  supported,  with  many  a  sincere  and  silent  vote,  the  rights, 
"  though  not,  perhaps,  the  interest,  of  the  mother  country.  After 
"  a  fleeting  illusive  hope,  prudence  condemned  me  to  acquiesce 
"  in  the  humble  station  of  a  mute.  I  was  not  armed  by  Nature 
"  and  education  with  the  intrepid  energy  of  mind  and  voice. 

*•  Vincenlem  strepilus,  et  natum  rebus  agendis. 

"  Timidity  was  fortified  by  pride,  and  even  the  success  of  my  pen 
"  discouraged  the  trial  of  my  voice.  But  I  assisted  at  the  debates 
"  of  a  free  assembly ;  I  listened  to  the  attack  and  defense  of 
'*  eloquence  and  reason :  1  had  a  near  prospe6l  of  the  charaders, 
"  views,  and  passsions  of  the  first  men  of  the  age.  The  cause  of 
"  government  was  ably  vindicated  by  Lord  Northy  a  statesman 
"  of  spotless  integrity,  a  consummate  master  of  debate,  who  could 
"  wield,  with  equal  dexterity,  the  arms  of  reason  and  of  ridicule. 
"  He  was  seated  on  the  Treasury-bench  between  his  Attorney 
"  and  Solicitor  General,  the  two  pillars  of  the  law  and  state, 
"  niagis  pares  quam  similes  ;  and  the  minister  might  indulge  in  a 
"  short  slumber,  whilst  he  was  upheld  on  either  hand  by  the 
"  majestic  sense  of  Thurlow^  and  the  skilful  eloquence  of 
"  Wedderburne,  From  the  adverse  side  of  the  house  an  ardent 
**  and  powerful  opposition  was  supported,  by  the  lively  declama- 
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tion  of  Barr^f  the  legal  acuteness  of  Dunning,  the  profuse  and 
philosophic  fancy  of  Burke,  and  the  argumentative  vehemence 
of  Fox,  who  in  the  condudl  of  a  party  approved  himself  equal 
to  the  conduct  of  an  empire.  By  such  men,  every  operation  of 
peace  and  war,  every  principle  of  justice  or  policy,  every  ques- 
tion of  authority  and  freedom,  was  attacked  and  defended  ;  and 
the  subject  of  the  momentous  contest  was  the  union  or  separa- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  America.  The  eight  sessions  that  I 
sat  in  Parliament  were  a  school  of  civil  prudence,  the  fii-st  and 
most  essential  virtue  of  an  historian. 

"  The  volume  of  my  History,  which  had  been  somewhat  delayed 
by  the  novelty  and  tumult  of  a  first  session,  was  now  ready  for 
the  press.  After  the  perilous  adventure  had  been  declined  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Elmsly,  I  agreed,  upon  easy  terms,  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Cadell,  a  respedable  bookseller,  and  Mr.  William  Stra- 
han,  an  eminent  printer  ;  and  they  undertook  the  care  and  risk 
of  the  publication,  which  derived  more  credit  from  the  name  of 
the  shop  than  from  that  of  the  author.  The  last  revisal  of  the 
proofs  was  submitted  to  my  vigilance ;  and  many  blemishes  of 
style,  which  had  been  invisible  in  the  manuscript,  were  discov- 
ered and  corrected  in  the  printed  sheet.  So  moderate  were  our 
hopes,  that  the  original  impression  had  been  stinted  to  five  hun- 
dred, till  the  number  was  doubled  by  the  prophetic  taste  of  Mr. 
Strahan.  During  this  awful  interval  I  was  neither  elated  by  the 
ambition  of  fame,  nor  depressed  by  the  apprehension  of  con- 
tempt. My  diligence  and  accuracy  were  attested  by  my  own 
conscience.  History  is  the  most  popular  species  of  writing, 
since  it  can  adapt  itself  to  the  highest  or  the  lowest  capacity. 
I  had  chosen  an  illustrious  subject.  Rome  is  familiar  to  the 
school-boy  and  the  statesman  ;  and  my  narrative  was  deduced 
from  the  last  period  of  classical  reading.  I  had  likewise  flattered 
myself,  that  an  age  of  light  and  liberty  would  receive,  without 
scandal,  an  enquiry  into  the  human  causes  of  the  progress  and 
establishment  of  Christianity. 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  describe  the  success  of  the  work,  without 
betraying  the  vanity  of  the  writer.  The  first  impression  was 
exhausted  in  a  few  days  ;  a  second  and  third  edition  were 
scarcely  adequate  to  the  demand  ;  and  the  bookseller's  property 
was  twice  invaded  by  the  pirates  of  Dublin.  My  book  was  on 
every  table,  and  almost  on  every  toilette  ;  the  historian  was 
crowned  by  the  taste  or  fashion  of  the  day  ;  nor  was  the  general 
voice  disturbed  by  the  barking  of  any  profane  critic.  The  favor 
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"  of  mankind  is  most  freely  bestowed  on  a  new  acquaintance  of 
'*  any  original  merit ;  and  the  mutual  surprise  of  the  public  and 
their  favorite  is  produdlive  of  those  warm  sensibilities,  which  at 
a  second  meeting  can  no  longer  be  rekindled.  If  I  listened  to 
"  the  music  of  praise,  I  was  more  seriously  satisfied  with  the 
"  approbation  of  my  judges.  The  candor  of  Dr.  Robertson  em- 
"  braced  his  disciple.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Hume  overpaid  the  labor 
**  of  ten  years ;  but  I  have  never  presumed  to  accept  a  place  in 
"  the  triumvirate  of  British  historians." 

The  following  is  the  letter  from  Mr.  Hume  to  which  Mr.  Gibbon 
refers: 

"  Edinburgh,  i8th  March,  1776, 

"  Dear  Sir  :  As  I  ran  through  your  volume  of  history  with 
"  great  avidity  and  impatience,  I  cannot  forbear  discovering  some- 
"  what  of  the  same  impatience  in  returning  you  thanks  for  your 
**  agreeable  present,  and  expressing  the  satisfaction  which  the 
"  performance  has  given  me.  Whether  I  consider  the  dignity  of 
"  your  style,  the  depth  of  your  matter,  or  the  extensiveness  of 
"  your  learning,  I  must  regard  the  work  as  equally  the  obje^  of 
"  esteem  ;  and  I  own  that  if  I  had  not  previously  had  the  happi- 
"  ness  of  your  personal  acquaintance,  such  a  performance  from 
"  an  Englishman  in  our  age  would  have  given  me  some  surprise. 
"  You  may  smile  at  this  sentiment ;  but  as  it  seems  to  me  that 
"  your  countrymen,  for  almost  a  whole  generation,  have  given 
"  themselves  up  to  barbarous  and  absurd  m<5tion,  and  have  totally 
"  neglected  all  polite  letters,  I  no  longer  expected  any  valuable 
"  production  ever  to  come  from  them.  I  know  it  will  give  you 
"  pleasure  (as  it  did  me)  to  find  that  all  the  men  of  letters  in  this 
"  place  concur  in  the  admiration  of  your  work,  and  in  their  anxious 
"  desire  of  your  continuing  it. 

"  When  I  heard  of  your  undertaking,  (which  was  some  time 
"  ago,)  I  own  I  was  a  little  curious  to  see  how  you  would  extricate 
"  yourself  from  the  subject  of  your  two  last  chapters.  I  think  you 
"  nave  observed  a  very  prudent  temperament.  It  was  impossible 
"  to  treat  the  subjeCl  so  as  not  to  give  grounds  of  suspicion  against 
"  you,  and  you  may  expeCt  that  a  clamor  will  arise.  This,  if  any 
"  thing,  will  retard  your  success  with  the  public ;  for  in  every 
"  other  respeCt  your  work  is  calculated  to  be  popular.  But  among 
"  manv  other  marks  of  decline,  the  prevalence  of  superstition  in 
"  Engfand  prognosticates  the  fall  of  philosophy  and  decay  of 
"  lasie ;  and  though  nobodv  be  more  capable  than  you  to  revive 
"  them,  you  will  probably  find  a  struggle  in  your  first  advances. 

*'  I  see  you  entertain  a  great  doubt  with  regard  to  the  authen- 
"  ticity  of  the  poems  of  Ossian.  You  are  certainly  right  in  so 
"  doine.  It  is  indeed  strange  that  any  men  of  sense  could  have 
"  imagined  it  possible,  that  the  above  twenty  thousand  verses, 
"  along  with  numberless  historical  fads,  could  have  been  pre- 
"  served  by  oral  tradition  during  fifty  generations,  by  the  rudest, 
"  perhaps,  of  all  the  European  nations,  the  most  necessitous,  the 
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"  most  turbulent,  and  the  most  unsettled.  Where  a  supposition 
"  is  so  contrary  to  common  sense,  any  positive  evidence  of  it 
*'  ought  never  to  be  regarded.  Men  run  with  great  avidity  to 
"  give  their  evidence  in  favor  of  what  flatters  their  passions  and 
"  their  national  prejudices.  You  are  therefore  over  and  above 
"  indulgent  to  us  in  speaking  of  the  matter  with  hesitation. 

"  I  must  inform  you  that  we  are  all  ver>'  anxious  to  hear  that 
"  you  have  fully  colle^ed  the  materials  for  your  second  volume, 
**  and  that  you  are  even  considerably  advanced  in  the  composition 
"  of  it.  I  speak  this  more  in  the  name  of  my  friends  than  in  my 
"  own  ;  as  I  cannot  expe<5l  to  live  so  long  as  to  see  the  publication 
"  of  it.  Your  ensuinp:  volume  will  be  more  delicate  then  the  pre- 
"  ceding,  but  I  trust  m  your  prudence  for  extricating  you  from 
"  the  difficulties ;  and,  in  all  events,  you  have  courage  to  despise 
"  the  clamor  of  bigots.  I  am,  with  great  regard,  dear  sir,  your 
'most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant,        David  Hume." 

"  Some  weeks  afterwards,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  I  had  the  melan- 
"  choly  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Hume  in  his  passage  through 
"  London ;  his  body  feeble,  his  mind  firm.  On  the  25th  of  August 
"  of  the  same  year  (1776)  he  died,  at  Edinburgh,  the  death  of  a 
"  philosopher." 

Mr.  Ferguson  addressed  Mr.  Gibbon,  as  follows : 

Edinburgh,  March  igth,  1776, 
"  Dear  Sir  :  I  received  about  eight  days  ago,  after  reading  your 
"  History y  the  copy  which  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  send  me, 
"  and  for  which  I  now  trouble  you  with  my  thanks.  But  even  if  I 
"  had  not  been  thus  called  upon  to  offer  you  my  respects,  I  could 
"  not  have  refrained  from  congratulating  you  on  the  merit,  and 
"  undoubted  success,  of  this  valuable  performance.  The  persons 
"  of  this  place,  whose  judgment  you  will  value  most,  agree  in 
'*  opinion,  that  you  have  made  a  great  addition  to  the  classical 
'•  literature  of  England,  and  given  us  what  Thucydides  proposed 
"  leaving  with  his  own  countrymen,  a  possession  in  perpetuity. 
"  Men  of  a  certain  modesty  and  merit  always  exceed  the  expecta- 
"  tions  of  their  friends ;  and  it  is  with  very  great  pleasure  I  tell 
"  you,  that  although  you  must  have  observed  in  me  every  mark 
"  of  consideration  and  regard,  that  this  is,  nevertheless,  the  case, 
"  I  receive  your  instruction,  and  study  your  model,  with  great 
"  deference,  and  join  with  every  one  else,  in  applauding  the  extent 
"  of  your  plan,  in  hands  so  well  able  to  execute  it.  Some  of 
"  your  readers,  I  find,  were  impatient  to  get  at  the  fifteenth  chap- 
"  ter,  and  began  at  that  place.  I  have  not  heard  much  of  their 
'*  criticism,  but  am  told  that  many  doubt  your  orthodoxy. 

"  With  the  greatest  respect,  dear  sir,  your  most  obliged,  and 
'*  most  humble  servant,  Adam  Ferguson." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Dr.  Robertson's  letters  : 

"  College  of  Edinburgh,  .////r  70,  178S. 
"  Dear  Sir  :  Long  before  this  I  should  have  acknowicdged  the 
receipt  of  your  most  acceptable  prcsLiU.    .    .    Durini;  my  solitude 
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**  the  penisal  of  your  book  has  been  my  chief  amusement  and 
"  consolation.    I  have  gone  through  it  once  with  great  attention, 
"  and  am  now  advanced  to  the  last  volume  in  my  second  reading. 
"  I  ventured  to  predict  the  superior  excellence  of  the  volumes 
**  lately  published,  and  I  have  not  been  a  false  prophet.      Indeed 
**  when  I  consider  the  extent  of  your  undertaking,  and  the  im- 
"  mense  labor  of  historical  and  philosophic  research   requisite 
**  towards  executing  every  part  of  it,  I  am  astonished  that  all  this 
**  should  have  been  accomplished  by  one  man.    I  know  no  exam- 
ple, in  any  age  or  nation,  of  such  a  vast  body  of  valuable  and 
"  elegjant  information  communicated  by  any  mdividual.    I  feel, 
"  however,  some  degree  of  mortification  mingled  with  my  aston- 
"  ishment.  Before  you  began  your  historic  career,  I  used  to  pride 
"  myself  in  being  at  least  the  most  illustrious  historian  of  the  age ; 
"  but  now,  alas !  I  can  pretend  no  longer  to  that  praise,  and  must 
"  say,  as  Pliny  did  of  his  uncle,  Si  comparer  ilii  sum  desidiosissi- 
"  mus.  Your  style  appears  to  me  improved  in  these  new  volumes ; 
"  by  the  habit  of  wnting,  you  write  with  ereater  ease.   I  am  sorry 
"  to  find  that  our  ideas  on  the  effects  of  the  Crusades  do  not  alto- 
"  gether  coincide.     I  considered  that  point  with  great  care,  and 
"  cannot  help  thinking  still  that  my  opinion  was  well  founded. 
**  I  shall  consult  the  authorities  to  which  I  refer ;  for  when  my  sen- 
*'  timents  differ  from  yours,  I  have  some  reason  to  mistrust  them. 
"  Your  chapter  concerning  the  pastoral  nations  is  admirable  ; 
"  and  though  I  hold  myself  to  be  a  tolerably  good  general  histo- 
"  rian,  a  great  part  of  it  was  new  to  me.  As  soon  as  I  have  leisure 
"  I  propose  to  trace  you  to  your  sources  of  information  ,  and  1 
"  have  no  doubt  of  finding  you  as  exact  there,  as  I  have  found 
"  you  in  other  passages  where  I  have  made  a  scrutiny.     It  was 
'  always  my  idea  that  an  historian  should  feel  himself  a  witness 
"  giving  evidence  upon  oath.     I  am  glad  to  perceive  by  your 
"  minute  scrupulosity,  that  your  notions  are  the  same.     Farewell 
"  my  dear  Sir.     I  ever  am  yours  most  faithfully. 

"  William  Robertson." 

Dr.  Adam  Smith  addressed  to  Mr.  Gibbon  the  following  note  : 

"  Edinburgh,  December  loth,  jjSS. 
"  My  Dear  Friend  :  I  have  ten  thousand  apologies  to  make, 
"  for  not  having  long  ago  returned  you  my  best  thanks  for  the 
"  very  agreeable  present  you  made  me  of  the  three  last  volumes 
"  of  your  History.  I  cannot  express  to  you  the  pleasure  it  gives 
"  me  to  find,  that  by  the  universal  assent  of  every  man  of  taste 
"  and  learning,  whom  I  either  know  or  correspond  with,  it  sets 
"  vou  at  the  very  head  of  the  whole  literary  tribe  at  present  exist- 
**  ing  in  Europe.  I  ever  am,  my  dear  friend,  most  affectionately 
'*  vours.  Adam  Smith." 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gibbon  by  Sir  William  Jones  : 

"  Lamb*s  Buildings, y//«^joM,  178/. 
'*  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  more  than  once  sought,  without  having 
'  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain,  a  proper  opportunity  of  thanking 
"  you  very  sincerely  for  the  elegant  compliment  which  you  pay 
"  me,  in  a  work  abounding  in  elegance  of  all  kinds. 
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"  My  Seven  Arabian  Poets  will  see  the  light  before  next  winter, 
"  and  be  proud  to  wait  upon  you  in  their  English  dress.  Their 
"  wild  productions  will,  1  flatter  myself,  be  thought  interesting, 
"  and  not  venerable  merely  on  account  of  their  antiquity. 

**  With  regard  to  Asiatic  Letters^  a  necessary  attention  to  my 
"  profession  will  compel  me  whollyr  and  eternally  to  abandon 
"  them,  unless  Lord  North  should  think  me  worthy  to  concur  in 
"  the  improved  administration  of  justice  in  Bengal,  and  should 
"  appoint  me  to  supply  the  vacancy  of  the  Indian  Bench.  I  should 
"  probably  travel  through  part  of  Eg^pt  and  Arabia,  and  should 
"  be  able,  in  my  way,  to  procure  many  Eastern  tracts  of  literature 
*'  and  jurisprudence.  I  might  become  a  good  Mahomedan  lawyer 
'*  before  I  rea  :hed  Calcutta,  and,  in  my  vacations,  should  nnd 
*'  leisure  to  explain  in  my  native  language,  whether  the  Arabs, 
"  Persians,  and  Turks  have  written  on  science,  history,  and  the 
"  fine  arts.  At  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  I  shall  ever  be,  with 
"  undissembled  regard,  dear  Sir,  your  much  obliged  and  faithful 
"  servant.  W.  Jones." 

'•  My  second  excursion  to  Paris,"  says  Gibbon,  "was  determined 
"  by  the  pressing  invitation  of  M.  and  Madame  Necker,  who  had 
"  visited  England  in  th(^  preceding  summer.  On  my  arrival  I 
"  found  M.  Necker  Dire<5tor-genera4  of  the  finances,  in  the  first 
"  bloom  of  power  and  popularity.  His  private  fortune  enabled 
"  him  to  support  a  liberal  establishment ;  and  his  wife,  whose 
"  talents  and  virtues  I  had  long  admired,  was  admirably  qualified 
•'  to  preside  in  the  conversation  of  her  table  and  drawing-room. 
"  As  their  friend  I  was  introduced  to  the  best  company  of  both 
"  sexes ;  to  the  foreign  ministers  of  all  nations,  and  to  the  first 
"  names  and  chara<5lers  of  France ;  who  distinguished  me  by 
"  such  marks  of  civility  and  kindness,  as  gratitude  will  not  suffer 
*'  me  to  forget,  and  modesty  will  not  allow  me  to  enumerate. 
"  The  fashionable  suppers  often  broke  into  the  morning  hours ; 
"  yet  I  occasionally  consulted  the  Royal  Library,  and  that  of  the 
**  Abbey  of  St.  Germain,  and  in  the  free  use  of  their  books  at 
*'  home,  I  had  always  reason  to  praise  the  liberality  of  those  in- 
*'  stitutions.  Tlie  society  of  men  of  letters  I  neither  courted  nor 
"  declined ;  but  I  was  happy  in  the  acquaintance  of  M.  de  Buffon, 
"  who  united  with  a  sublime  genius  the  most  amiable  simplicity 
•*  of  mind  and  manners.  At  the  table  of  my  old  friend,  M.  de 
"  Foncemagne,  I  was  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the  Abb^  de 
'*  Mably ;  and  his  jealous  irascible  spirit  revenged  itself  on  a  work 
"  which  he  was  incapable  of  reading  in  the  original." 

The  following  account  is  from  the  pen  of  an  unknown  critic, 
who  was  present  at  the  dispute,  and  also  at  a  preceding  discussion 
on  the  English  constitution,  at  the  house  of  the  Countess  de 
Froulay : 
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"  Vous  Hiez  chez  M.  de  Foncemagne,  mon  cher  Theodon,  le 
jour  que  M.  I'Abbe  de  Mabljr  et  M.  Gibbon  y  dinerenl  en  grande 
compagnie.  La  conversation  roula  presque  entierement  sur 
rhistoire.  L*Abb^  etant  un  profond  politique,  la  tourna  sur 
Tadministration,  quand  un  fut  au  desert:  et  comme  par  carad^re, 
par  humeur,  par  I 'habitude  d 'admirer  Tite  Live,  il  ne  prise  que 
le  systeme  republicain,  il  se  mit  u  vanter  I'excellence  des  repub- 
liques :  bien  persuade  que  le  savant  An^lois  I'approuveroit  en 
tout,  et  admireroit  la  profondeur  de  genie  qui  avoit  fait  deviner 
tous  ces  avantages  A  un  Fran9ois.  Mais  M.  Gibbon,  instruit  par 
1 'experience  des  inconveniens  d'un  gouvernement  populaire,  ne 
fut  point  du  tout  de  son  avis,  et  il  prit  g^n<5reusement  la  defense 
du  gouvernement  monarchique.     L'Abb^  voulut  le  convaincre 

Ear  Tite  Live,  et  par  quelques  argumens  tirds  de  Plutarque  en 
iveur  des  Spartiates.  M.  Gibbon,  dou6  de  la  memoire  la  plus 
heureuse,  et  ayant  tous  les  faits  presens  ti  la  pensee,  domina 
bien-tot  la  conversation  ;  I'Abb^se  facha,  ils  s'emporta,  il  dit  des 
choses  dures;  I'Anglois,  conservant  le  phlegme  de  son  pays, 
prenoit  ses  avantages,  et  pressoit  I'Abb^  avec  d'autant  plus  de 
succes  que  la  colere  le  troubloit  de  plus  en  plus.  La  conversa- 
tion s'echauffoit,  et  M.  de  Foncemagrie  la  rompit  en  se  levant  de 
table,  et  en  passant  dans  le  salon,  ou  personne  ne  fut  tent6  de 
la  renouer."    Suppliment  de  la  Maniere  (Vecrire  VHistcfire,* 

Mr.  Gibbon  continues  his  narrative  as  follows  : 

"  Nearly  two  years  had  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  my 
"first  and  the  commencement  of  my  second  volume;  and  the 
"causes  must  be  assigned  of  this  long  delay,  i.  After  a  short 
"  holiday  I  indulged  my  curiosity  in  some  studies  of  a  very  diflfer- 
"  ent  nature,  a  course  of  anatomy,  which  was  demonstrated  by 
"  Dodor  Hunter ;  and  some  lessons  of  ciiemistry,  which  were 
"  delivered  by  Mr.  Higgins.  The  principles  of  these  sciences,  and 
"  a  taste  for  books  of  natural  history,  contributed  to  multiply  my 
"  ideas  and  images  ;  and  the  anatomist  and  chemist  may  probably 
"  track  me  in  their  own  snow.  2.  I  dived,  perhaps  too  deeply, 
"  into  the  mud  of  the  Arian  controversy ;  and  many  days  of 
"  reading,  thinking,  and  writing  were  consumed  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
"  phantom.  3.  It  is  difficult  to  arrange,  with  order  and  perspicuity, 
"  the  various  transadions  of  the  age  of  Constantine ;  and  so 
"  much  was  I  displeased  with  the  first  essay,  that  I  committed  to 
"  the  flames  above  fifty  sheets.  4.  The  six  months  of  Paris  and 
"  pleasure  must  be  deduced  from  the  account.  But  when  I  re- 
"  sumed  my  task  I  felt  my  improvement ;  I  was  now  master  of  my 


"  •  Mably  was  a  lover  of  virtue  and  freedom  ;  but  his  virtue  was  austere, 
"  and  his  freedom  was  impatient  of  an  equal.  Kinj^s.  magistrates,  nobles, 
"  and  successful  writers,  were  the  objects  of  his  contempt,  or  hatred,  or  en- 
"  vy  ;  but  his  illiberal  abuse  of  Voltaire,  Hume,  Buffon,  the  Ahb^  Reynal, 
**  l5r.  Robertson,  and  tutti  quaniiy  can  be  injurious  only  to  himself." 
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"  Style  and  subjed,  and  while  the  measure  of  my  daily  pcrform- 
•*  ance  was  enlarged,  I  discovered  less  reason  to  cancel  or  corred. 
*'  It  has  always  been  my  practice  to  cast  a  long  paragr«iph  in  a 
"  single  mould,  to  try  it  by  my  ear,  to  deposit  it  in  my  memory, 
"  but  to  suspend  the  adion  of  the  pen  till  I  had  given  the  last 
"  polish  to  my  work.  Shall  I  add,  that  I  never  found  my  mind 
"  more  vigorous,  nor  my  composition  more  happy,  than  in  the 
"  winter  hurry  of  society  and  parliament? 

'•  Had  I  believed  that  the  majority  of  English  readers  were  so 
"  fondly  attached  even  to  the  name  and  shadow  of  Christianity ; 
"  had  I  foreseen  that  the  pious,  the  timid,  and  the  prudent,  would 
"  feel,  or  affed  to  feel,  with  such  exquisite  sensibility ;  I  might, 
"  perhaps,  have  softened  the  two  invidious  chapters,  which  would 
"  create  many  enemies,  and  conciliate  few  friends.  But  the  shaft 
"  was  shot,  the  alarm  was  sounded,  and  I  could  only  rejoice  that 
"  if  the  voice  of  our  priests  was  clamorous  and  bitter,  their  hands 
"  were  disarmed  from  the  powers  of  persecution.  I  adhered  to 
"  the  wise  resolution  of  trusting  myself  and  my  writings  to  the 
"  candor  of  the  public,  till  Mr.  Davies  of  Oxford  presumed  to 
"  attack,  not  the  faith,  but  the  fidelity,  of  the  historian.  Jlfy  Vin- 
"  dicatiorty  expressive  of  less  anger  than  contempt,  amused  for  a 
"  moment  the  busy  and  idle  metropolis ;  and  the  most  rational 
"  part  of  the  laity,  and  even  of  the  clergy,  appear  to  have  been 
"  satisfied  of  my  innocence  and  accuracy.  I  would  not  print  this 
"  Vindication  in  quarto,  lest  it  should  be  bound  and  preserved  with 
"  the  history  itself.  At  the  distance  of  twelve  years,  I  calmly 
"  affirm  my  judgment  of  Davies,  Chelsum,  &c.  A  vidory  over 
"  such  antagonists  was  a  sufficient  humiliation.  They,  however, 
*'  were  rewarded  in  this  world.  Poor  Chelsum  was  indeed 
"  negleded ;  and  I  dare  not  boast  the  making  Dr.  Watson  a 
"  bishop ;  he  is  a  prelate  of  a  large  mind  and  liberal  spirit :  but  I 
"  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  giving  a  Royal  pension  to  Mr.  Davies, 
"  and  of  collating  Dr.  Apthorpe  to  an  archiepiscopal  living.  Their 
"  success  encouraged  the  zeal  of  Taylor,  the  Arian,*  and  Milner, 
"  the  Methodist,!  with  many  others,  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to 

••  *Thc  stupendous  title.  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the  Grand  Apostaey  ^  at 
*'  first  agitated  my  nerves,  till  I  discovered  that  it  was  the  apostacy  of  the  whole 
"church,  since  the  Council  of  Nice,  from  Mr.  Taylor*s  private  religion." 

"  t  From  his  grammar-school  at  Kingston  upon  Hull,  Mr.  Joseph  Milner 
**  pronounces  an  anathema  against  all  rational  religion.  His  faith  is  a  divine 
"  taste,  a  spiritual  inspiration;  bis  church  is  a  mystic  and  invisible  body:  the 
♦*  natural  Christians,  such  as  Mr.  IxKke,  who  believe  and  interpret  the 
"  Scriptures,  are,  in  his  judgment,  no  better  than  profane  infidels." 
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remember,  and  tedious  to  rehearse.  The  list  of  my  adversaries, 
however,  was  graced  with  the  more  respe6lable  names  of  Dr. 
"  Priestley,  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  and  Dr.  White ;  and  every 
polemic,  of  either  university,  discharged  his  sermon  or  pamph- 
let against  the  impenetrable  silence  of  the  Roman  historian. 
In  his  History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity  Dr  Priestley 
threw  down  his  two  gauntlets  to  Bishop  Hurd  and  Mr.  Gibbon. 
I  declined  the  challenge  in  a  letter,  exhorting  my  opponent  to 
*  enlighten  the  world  by  his  philosophical  discoveries,  and  to 
"  remember  that  the  merit  of  his  predecessor  Servetus  is  now 
**  reduced  to  a  single  passage,  which  indicates  the  smaller  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  from  and  to  the  heart. 
Instead  of  listening  to  this  friendly  advice,  the  dauntless  philos- 
opher of  Birmingham  continued  to  fire  away  his  double  battery 
against  those  who  believed  too  little,  and  those  who  believed  too 
much.  From  my  replies  he  has  nothing  to  hope  or  fear ;  but 
his  Socinian  shield  has  repeatedly  been  pierced  by  the  spear  of 
Horsley,  and  his  trumpet  of  sedition  may  at  length  awaken  the 
magistrates  of  a  free  country. 
The  profession  and  rank  of  Sir  David  Dalrymple  (now  a  Lord 
•*  of  Session)  has  given  a  more  decent  color  to  his  style.  But 
he  scrutinized  each  separate  passage  of  the  two  chapters  witii 
"  the  dry  minuteness  of  a  special  pleader ;  and  as  he  was  always 
"  solicitous  to  make,  he  may  have  succeeded  sometimes  in  finding, 
••  a  flaw.  In  his  Annals  of  Scotland,  he  has  shown  himself  a 
'*  diligent  collector  and  an  accurate  critic. 
"  I  have  praised,  and  still  praise,  the  eloquent  sermons  which 
were  preached  in  St.  Mary's  pulpit  at  Oxford  by  Dr.  White.  If 
he  assaulted  me  with  some  degree  of  illiberal  acrimony,  in  such 
*'  a  place,  and  before  such  an  audience,  he  was  obliged  to  speak 
"  the  language  of  the  country.  I  smiled  at  a  passage  in  one  of  his 
"  private  letters  to  Mr.  Badcock ;  '  The  part  where  we  encounter 
**  •  Gibbon  must  be  brilliant  and  striking.' 

In  a  sermon  preached  before  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
Dr.  Edwards  complimented  a  work,  *  which  can  only  perish 
'  with  the  language  itself;*  and  esteems  the  author  a  formidable 
"  enemy.  He  is,  indeed,  astonished  that  more  learning  and  in- 
genuity has  not  been  shown  in  the  defence  of  Israel ;  that  the* 
"  prelates  and  dignitaries  of  the  church  (alas,  good  man !  )  did 
••  not  vie  with  each  other,  whose  stone  should  sink  the  deepest 
'  in  the  forehead  of  this  Goliah." 
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The  Monthly  Review  of  October,  1790,  speaks  of  this  subject  as 
follows  :  "  But  the  force  of  truth  will  oblige  us  to  confess,  that  in 
"  the  attacks  which  have  been  leveled  against  our  skeptical  histo- 
"  rian,  we  can  discover  but  slender  traces  of  profound  and 
"  exquisite  erudition,  of  solid  criticism  and  accurate  investigation ; 
"  but  we  are  too  frequently  disgusted  by  vague  and  inconclusive 
"  reasoning ;  by  unseasonable  banter  and  senseless  witticisms ; 
*'  by  embittered  bigotry  and  enthusiastic  jargon  ;  by  futile  cavils 
"  and  illiberal  invedlives.  Proud  and  elated  by  the  weakness  of 
"  his  antagonists,  he  condescends  not  to  handle  the  sword  of 
"  controversy." 

"  Let  me  frankly  own,"  says  Gibbon, "  that  I  was  startled  at  the 
"  first  discharge  of  ecclesiastical  ordnance :  but  as  soon  as  I  found 
"  that  this  empty  noise  was  mischeivous  only  in  the  intention,  my 
**  fear  was  converted  into  indignation  ;  and  every  feeling  of  indig- 
"  nation  or  curiosity  has  long  since  subsided  in  pure  and  placid 
"  indifference. 

"  The  prosecution  of  my  History  was  soon  afterwards  checked 
**  by  another  controversy  of  a  very  different  kind.  At  the  request 
"  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  of  Lord  Weymouth,  then  Secretary 
*'  of  State,  I  vindicated,  against  the  French  manifesto,  the  justice 
"  of  the  British  arms.  The  whole  correspondence  of  Lord 
"  Stormont,  our  late  ambassador  at  Paris,  was  submitted  to  my 
"  inspe<5lion,  and  the  Memoirc  Justificatif,  which  I  composed  in 

French,  was  first  approved  by  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  then 

delivered  as  a  state  paper  to  the  courts  of  Europe. 
Among  the  honorable  conne<5lions  which  I  had  formed,  I  may 
"justly  be  proud  of  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Wedderburne,  at  that 
"time  Attorney  General,  who  now  illustrates  the  title  of  Lord 
"  Loughborough,  and  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
"  Pleas.  By  his  strong  recommendation,  and  the  favorable  dispo- 
"  sition  of  Lord  North,  I  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Com- 
'*  missioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations ;  and  my  private  income 
"  was  enlarged  by  a  clear  addition  of  between  seven  and  eight 
"  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  fancy  of  an  hostile  orator  [Mr. 
"  Burke]  may  paint,  in  the  strong  colors  of  ridicule,  'the  perpetual 
virtual  adjournment,  and  the  unbroken  sitting  vacation  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.*  But  it  must  be  allowed  that  our  duty  was 
"  not  intolerably  severe,  and  that  I  enjoyed  many  days  and  weeks 
"of repose,  without  being  called  away  from  the  library  to  the-" 
"  office.  My  acceptance  of  a  place  provoked  some  of  the  leaders 
"  of  opposition,  with  whom  I  liad  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy ;  and 
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•*  I  was  most  unjustly  accused  of  deserting  a  party,  in  which  I 

"  had  never  enlisted. 

"  The  aspeA  of  the  next  session  of  parliament  was  stormy  and 
perilous ;  county  meetings,  petitions,  and  committees  of  corres- 
pondence, announced  the  public  discontent ;  and  instead  of 
voting  with  a  triumphant  majority,  the  friends  of  government 
were  often  exposed  to  a  struggle,  and  sometimes  to  a  defeat. 
The  House  of  Commons  adopted  Mr.  Dunning's  motion,  'That 

*  the  influence  of  the  Crown  had  increased,  was  increasing,  and 

*  ought  to  be  diminished  :  *  and  Mr.  Burke's  bill  of  reform  was 
framed  with  skill,  introduced  with  eloquence,  and  supported  by 

"  numbers.  The  storm,  however,  blew  over  for  a  time  ;  a  large 
defedlion  of  country  gentlemen  eluded  the  hopes  of  the  patriots : 
the  Lords  of  Trade  were  revived  ;  administration  recovered 
their  strength  and  spirit ;  and  the  flames  of  London,  which  were 
kindled  by  a  mischievous  madman,  admonished  all  thinking 
men  of  the  danger  of  an  appeal  to  the  people.  In  the  premature 
"  dissolution  which  followed  this  session  of  parliament  I  lost  my 
seat.  Mr.  Elliot  was  now  deeply  engaged  in  the  measures  of 
opposition,  and  the  electors  of  Leskeard  are  commonly  of  the 
same  opinion  as  Mr.  Elliot. 

In  this  interval  of  my  senatorial  life  I  published  the  second 
and  third  volumes  of  the  Decline  and  Fall.  My  ecclesiastical 
history  still  breathed  the  same  spirit  of  freedom  ;  but  protestant 
**  zeal  is  more  indifferent  to  the  characters  and  controversies  of 
"  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.*  My  obstinate  silence  had  damped 
"  the  ardor  of  the  polemics.  Dr.  Watson,  the  most  candid  of  my 
"  adversaries,  assured  me  that  he  had  no  thoughts  of  renewing 

•  Gibbon,  says  Milman,  **  might  have  annihilated  the  whole  fabric  of  post- 
•*  apostolic  miracles,  if  he  had  left  uninjured  by  sarcastic  insinuation  those 
•*  of  the  New  Testament ;  he  might  have  cashiered,  with  Dodwell,  the  whole 
•*  host  of  martyrs,  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  prodigal  invention  of 
•*  later  days,  had  he  but  bestowed  fair  room,  and  dwelt  with  his  ordinary 
"  energy  on  the  sufferings  of  the  genuine  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  Christianity. ' ' 
That  is  to  say,  had  Gibbon  penned  a  partisan  essay,  instead  of  writing  an  im- 
partial history;  had  he  selected  only  agreeable  truths,  and  suppressed  all 
unwelcome  facts,  it  Vould  not  now  be  necessary  to  publish  mutilated  editions 
of  his  History  for  the  use  of  schools  in  which  every  disparaging  reference  to 
Christianity  has  been  excluded  or  revised,  except,  perchance,  those  portions 
inimical  to  the  Catholic  church.  Protestants  can  endure  in  a  spirit  of  true 
Christian  fortitude  all  adverse  criticism  on  the  Catholic  faith,  and  it  is  but 
strict  justice  to  the  Catholics  to  admit  that  this  Christian  feeling  is  by  them 
warmly  reciprocated.  The  command  of  Jesus,  **  Love  ye  one  another," 
is  \Tf  these  Christian  sectaries  "more  honor'd  in  the  breach  than  the 
••  observance.*'  —  E, 
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**  the  attack,*  and  my  impartial  balance  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
'*  Julian  was  generally  praised.  This  truce  was  interrupted  only 
"  by  some  animadversions  of  the  Catholics  of  Italy,  and  by  some 
"  angry  letters  of  Mr.  Travis,  who  made  me  personally  responsi- 
"  ble  for  condemning,  with  the  best  critics,  the  spurious  text  of 
"  the  three  heavenly  witnesses.f 

"  The  piety  or  prudence  of  my  Italian  translator  has  provided 
"  an  antidote  against  the  poison  of  his  original.  The  fifth  and 
"  seventh  volumes  are  armed  with  five  letters  from  an  anonymous 
"  divine,  to  his  friends,  Foothead  and  Kirk,  two  English  students 
'*  at  Rome  ;  and  this  meritorious  service  is  commended  by  Mon- 
"  signor  Stoner,  a  prelate  of  the  same  nation,  who  discovers 

*  much  venom  in  the  fluid  and  nervous  style  of  Gibbon.'  The 
Criticai  Essay  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  was  furnished  by 
the  Abbate  Nicola  Spedaliori,  whose  zeal  has  gradually  swelled 
to  a  more  solid  confutation  in  two  quarto  volumes.  Shall  I  be 
excused  for  not  having  read  them  ? 

"  The  brutal  insolence  of  Mr.  Travis*s  challenge  can  only  be 
'*  excused  by  the  absence  of  learning,  judgment,  and  humanity ; 

•  Doctor  Watson  was,  apparently,  very  careful  in  his  Afohgyfar  Christie 
anity  not  to  provoke  a  reply  from  Mr.  Giblwn.  DiscreUon  is  often  consid- 
ered as  the  belter  part  of  valor.  In  his  Apoiogy/or  the  BibU^  which  was  a 
reply  to  Faine's  Age  of  Reason^  the  worthy  Bishop  grows  more  combative, 
and  even  criticises  Mr.  Paine  for  deriving  his  l)elief  in  the  existence  of  God 
from  the  exercise  of  reason,  rather  than  from  the  dictum  of  revelation. — E. 

t  •*  For  there  are  three  that  l)ear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word, 
**  and  the  Holy  Cjhost :  and  these  three  are  one.  And  there  are  three  that 
*'  Ixiar  witness  in  eartli,  tlie  spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood :  and  these 
"  three  agree  in  one."—  /  John  v.  y ,S. 

The  learned  revisers  of  the  New  Testament  have  confirmed  the  judgement 
of  Mr.  Oiblxjn  in  rCi^ard  to  tlie  spurious  character  of  the  above  text,  and  Dr. 
Alexander  Rolx;rls  in  the  Companion  to  th^  Rtrvised  Version  of  ih^  New 
Tt'sta/tL'nt  lioncsily  tells  thj  reason  why  **  the  whole  of  these  verses  bearing 
•'  upon  what  is  known  as  '  the  heavenly  witnesses,'  has  been  omitted  in  the 
"  Revised  Version."  Bcraust- :  **  The  words  left  out  can  be  proved  to  have 
no  claim  whatever  to  a  place  in  the  text  of  Scripture.  None  of  the  Uncial 
manuscripts  contain  them.  None  of  the  ancient  versions  represent  them. 
None  of  liic  Fathers  quote  them,  even  when  argiiinji;  on  the  subject  of  the 
Trinity.  .  .  No  defender  of  the  genuineness  of  i  John  v.  7,  S,  will 
probably  ari>e  in  the  future.  The  controversy  regardinjj  the  passay^e  is 
finished,  and  will  never  l)e  renewed.  But  the  literary  history  to  which  it 
has  given  rise  will  never  be  forgotten.  .  .  The  voices  of  some  zealous 
friends  ot  Scrij)ture  —  Bishops,  Cardinals,  and  others  -  have  lieen  un- 
wisely hftcd  up  in  defence  of  *  the  three  heavenly  witnesses,'  yet  so  de- 
'•  cidedly  have  the  minds  of  all  scholars  now  l)een  made  up  as  to  the  spurious- 
'*  ness  of  the  words,  that  they  have  been  omitted  in  the  Revised  Version 
'*  without  a  line  even  on  the  margin  to  indicate  that  they  had  ever  been 
**  admitted  in  the  sacred  text." — E. 
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and  to  that  excuse  he  has  the  fairest  or  foulest  pretension.  Com- 
pared with  Archdeacon  Travis,  Chelsum  and  Davies  assume 
the  title  of  respectable  enemies. 
"  The  bigoted  advocate  of  popes  and  monks  may  be  turned 
"  over  even  to  the  bigots  of  Oxford ;  and  the  wretched  Travis 
**  still  smarts  under  the  lash  of  the  merciless  Porson.  I  consider 
"  Mr.  Porson  *s  answer  to  Archdeacon  Travis  as  the  most  acute 
'*  and  accurate  piece  of  criticism  which  has  appeared  since  the 
"  days  of  Bentley.  His  striftures  are  founded  in  argument,  en- 
**  riched  with  learning,  and  enlivened  with  wit ;  and  his  adversary 
"neither  deserves  nor  finds  any  quarter  at  his  hands.  The 
"  evidence  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses  would  now  be  reje<5led 
"  in  any  court  of  justice :  but  prejudice  is  blind,  authority  is  deaf, 
•*  and  our  vulgar  bibles  will  ever  be  polluted  by  this  spurious 
**  text,  *  sedei  aUmumque  sedelnt*  The  more  learned  ecclesiatics 
**  will  indeed  have  the  secret  satisfadlion  of  reprobating  in  the 
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dice  of  the  town ;  nor  could  a  whisper  escape  my  ear  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  many  readers,  my  continuation  was  much  in- 
•*  ferior  to  the  original  attempts.  An  author  who  cannot  ascend 
"  will  always  appear  to  sink :  envy  was  now  prepared  for  my 
"  reception,  and  the  zeal  of  my  religious,  was  fortified  by  the 
"  motive  of  my  political,  enemies.  Bishop  Newton,  in  writings: 
"  his  own  life,  was  at  full  liberty  to  declare  how  much  he  himself 
"  and  two  eminent  brethren  were  disgusted  by  Mr.  G.'s  prolixity, 
tediousness,  and  affection.  But  the  old  man  should  not  have 
indulged  his  zeal  in  a  false  and  feeble  charge  against  the  histo- 
rian who  had  faithfully  and  cautiously  rendered  Dr.  Burnet's 
meaning  by  the  alternative  of  sleep  or  repose.  That  philo- 
"  sophic  divine  supposes,  that,  in  the  period  between  death  and 
"  the  resurrection,  human  souls  exist  without  a  body,  endowed 
"  with  internal  consciousness,  but  destitute  of  all  a<5tive  or 
"  passive  connection  with  the  external  world. 

"  I  was  however  encouraged  by  some  domestic  and  foreign 
"  testimonies  of  applause ;  and  the  second  and  third  volumes 
insensibly  rose  in  sale  and  reputation  to  a  level  with  the  first. 
But  the  public  is  seldom  wrong ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that,  especially  in  the  beginning,  they  are  more  prolix  and  less 
entertaining  than  the  first :  my  efforts  had  not  been  relaxed  by 
success,  and  I  had  rather  deviated  into  the  opposite  fault  of 
minute  and  superfluous  diligence.    On  the  Continent  my  name 
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"  and  writings  were  slowly  diffused :  a  French  translation  of  the 
"  first  volume  had  disappointed  the  booksellers  of  Paris ;  and  a 
"  passage  in  the  third  was  construed  as  a  personal  reflection  on 
"  the  reigning  monarch. 

"  Before  I  could  apply  for  a  seat  at  the  general  eledUon  the  list 
"  was  already  full ;  but  Lord  North's  promise  was  sincere,  his 
"  recommendation  was  effe^ual,  and  I  was  soon  chosen  on  a  va- 
"  cancy  for  the  borough  of  Lymington,  in  Hampshire.  In  the  first 
"  session  of  the  new  parliament,  administration  stood  their  ground ; 
"  their  final  overthrow  was  reserved  for  the  second.  The  Ameri- 
"  can  war  had  once  been  the  favorite  of  the  country :  the  pride 
"  of  England  was  irritated  by  the  resistance  of  her  colonies,  and 
"  the  executive  power  was  driven  by  national  clamor  into  the 
"  most  vigorous  and  coercive  measures.  But  the  length  of  a 
**  fruitless  contest,  the  loss  of  armies,  the  accumulation  of  debt 
"  and  taxes,  and  the  hostile  confederacy  of  France,  Spain,  and 
"  Holland,  indisposed  the  public  to  the  American  war,  and  the 
"  persons  by  whom  it  was  conducted ;  the  representatives  of  the 
"  people,  followed,  at  a  slow  distance,  the  changes  of  their  opin- 
"  ion  ;  and  the  ministers  who  refused  to  bend  were  broken  by  the 
"  tempest.  As  soon  as  Lord  North  had  lost,  or  was  about  to 
"  lose,  a  maiority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  surrendered  his 
"  office  and  retired  to  a  private  station,  with  the  tranquil  assurance 
"  of  a  clear  conscience  and  a  cheerful  temper :  the  old  fabric 
"  was  dissolved,  and  the  posts  of  government  were  occupied  by 
"  the  vidorious  and  veteran  troops  of  opposition.  The  lords  of 
"  trade  were  not  immediately  dismissed,  but  the  board  itself  was 
"  abolished  by  Mr.  Burke's  bill,  which  decency  had  compelled 
*'  the  patriots  to  revive ;  and  I  was  stripped  of  a  convenient  salary, 
"  after  having  enjoyed  it  about  three  years. 

•'  .So  flexible  is  tlie  title  of  my  History  that  the  final  era  might 
"  be  fixed  at  my  own  choice ;  and  I  long  hesitated  whether  I 
*'  should  be  content  with  the  three  volumes,  the  fall  of  the  West- 
*'  ern  empire,  which  fulfilled  my  first  engagement  with  the  public. 
*'  In  this  inter\'al  of  suspense,  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  I  returned 
"  by  a  natural  impulse  to  the  Greek  authors  of  antiquity :  I  read 
"  with  a  new  pleasure  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey^  the  Histories  of 
"  Herodotus^  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  a  large  portion  of  the 
"  tragic  and  comic  theatre  of  Athens,  and  many  interesting  dia- 
*'  logues  of  the  Socratic  school.  Yet  in  the  luxury  of  freedom 
"  I  began  to  wish  for  the  daily  task,  the  adive  pursuit,  which  gave 
*'  a  value  to  every  book,  and  an  objed  to  every  inquiry :  the  pre- 
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**  face  of  a  new  edition  announced  my  design,  and  I  dropped 
**  without  reluctance  from  the  age  of  Plato  to  that  of  Justinian. 
"  The  original  texts  of  Frocofnus  and  Agathias  supplied  the  events 
"  and  even  the  charaders  of  his  reign  :  but  a  laborious  winter  was 
*'  devoted  to  the  Codes,  the  Panders,  and  the  modern  interpreters, 
"  before  I  presumed  to  form  an  abstra<^l  of  the  civil  law.  My  skill 
"  was  improved  by  practice,  my  diligence  perhaps  was  quickened 
"  by  the  loss  of  office ;  and,  excepting  the  last  chapter,  I  had 
"  finished  the  fourth  volume  before  I  sought  a  retreat  on  the 
**  banks  of  the  Leman  Lake. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  narrative  to  expatiate  on  the 
public  or  secret  history  of  the  times :  the  schism  which  followed 
the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  appointment  of 
the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  his  fa- 
mous coalition  with  Lord  North.  But  I  may  assert,  with  some 
degree  of  assurance,  that  in  their  political  conflid  those  great 
*'  antagonists  had  never  felt  any  personal  animosity  to  each  other, 
"  that  their  reconciliation  was  easy  and  sincere,  and  that  their 
*•  friendship  has  never  been  clouded  by  the  shadow  of  suspicion 
**  or  jealousy.  The  most  violent  or  venal  of  their  respedive 
•'  followers  embraced  this  fair  occasion  of  revolt,  but  their  alliance 
"  still  commanded  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  the 
"  peace  was  censured.  Lord  Shelburne  resigned,  and  the  two 
•*  friends  knelt  on  the  same  cushion  to  take  the  oath  of  secretary 
**  of  state.  From  a  principle  of  gratitude  I  adhered  to  the  coalition : 
"  my  vote  was  counted  in  the  day  of  battle,  but  I  was  overlooked 
"  in  the  division  of  the  spoil.  There  were  many  claimants  more 
**  deserving  and  importunate  than  myself;  the  board  of  trade  could 
**  not  be  restored ;  and,  while  the  list  of  places  was  curtailed, 
**  the  number  of  candidates  was  doubled.  An  easy  dismission  to 
**  a  secure  seat  at  the  board  of  customs  or  excise  was  promised 
**  on  the  first  vacancy :  but  the  chance  was  distant  and  doubtful ; 
"  nor  could  I  solicit  with  much  ardor  an  ignoble  servitude,  which 
**  would  have  robbed  me  of  the  most  valuable  of  my  studious 
•*  hours:  at  the  same  time  the  tumult  of  London,  and  the  attend- 
ance on  parliament,  were  grown  more  irksome ;  and,  without 
some  additional  income,  I  could  not  long  or  prudently  maintain 
the  style  of  expense  to  which  I  was  accustomed. 

From  my  early  acquaintance  with  Lausanne  I  had  always 
*'  cherished  a  secret  wish,  that  the  school  of  my  youth  might 
*'  become  the  retreat  of  my  declining  age.  A  moderate  fortune 
"  would  secure  the  blessings  of  ease,  leisure,  and  independence : 
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"  the  country,  the  people,  the  manners,  the  language,  were  con- 
"  jjenial  to  my  taste ;  and  I  might  indulge  the  hope  of  passing 
"  some  years  in  the  domestic  society  of  a  friend.  Mr.  Deyverdun 
"  was  now  settled  at  home,  in  a  pleasant  habitation,  the  gift 
"  of  his  deceased  aunt :  we  had  long  been  separated,  we  had 
"  long  been  silent ;  yet  in  my  first  letter  I  exposed,  with  the  most 
*'  perfe<5l  confidence,  my  situation,  my  sentiments,  and  my  designs. 
"  His  immediate  answer  was  a  warm  and  joyful  acceptance:  the 
"  pi6lure  of  our  future  life  provoked  my  impatience ;  and  the 
"  terms  of  arrangement  were  short  and  simple,  as  he  possessed 
*'  the  property,  and  I  undertook  the  expense  of  our  common  house. 
"  Before  I  could  break  my  English  chain,  it  was  incumbent  on  me 
*'  to  struggle  with  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  the  indolence  of  my 
"  temper,  and  the  opinion  of  the  world,  which  unanimously  con- 
"  demned  this  voluntary  banishment.  In  the  disposal  of  my 
*'  effe<5ls,  the  library,  a  sacred  deposit,  was  alone  excepted :  as  my 
"  postchaise  moved  over  Westminster-bridge  I  bid  a  long  farewell 
**  to  the  'fumutn  et  opes  strepituniq  ;  Roma,*  My  journey  by  the 
"  dired  road  through  France  was  not  attended  with  any  accident. 
"  and  I  arrived  at  Lausanne  nearly  twenty  years  after  my  second 
"  departure.  Within  less  than  three  months  the  coalition  struck 
"  on  some  hidden  rocks :  had  I  remained  on  board,  I  should  hai'e 
"  perished  in  the  general  shipwreck. 

"  Since  my  establishment  at  Lausanne  more  than  seven  years 
"  had  elapsed ;  and  if  every  day  has  not  been  equally  soft  and 
"  serene,  not  a  day,  not  a  moment,  has  occurred  in  which  I  have 
"  repented  of  my  choice.  During  my  absence  a  long  portion  of 
"  human  life,  many  changes  had  happened :  my  elder  acquaintance 
'*  had  left  the  stage ;  virgins  were  ripened  into  matrons,  and 
"  children  were  grown  to  the  age  of  manhood.  But  the  same 
**  manners  were  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another;  my 
*'  friend  alone  was  an  inestimable  treasure ;  my  name  was  not 
*'  totally  forgotten,  and  all  were  ambitious  to  welcome  the  arrival 
"  of  a  stranger  and  the  return  of  a  fellow  citizen.  The  first  winter 
**  was  given  to  a  general  embrace,  without  any  nice  discrimination 
"  of  persons  and  charaders.  After  a  more  regular  settlement,  a 
more  accurate  survey,  I  discovered  three  solid  and  permanent 
benefits  of  my  new  situation,  i.  My  personal  freedom  had  been 
somewhat  impaired  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Board 
"  of  Trade ;  but  I  was  now  delivered  from  the  chain  of  duty  and 
"  dependence,  from  the  hopes  and  fears  of  political  adventure : 
*'  my  sober  mind  was  no  longer  intoxicated  by  the  fiimes  of  party, 
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"  and  I  rejoiced  in  my  escape,  as  often  as  I  read  of  the  inidnij^lit 
**  debates  which  preceded  the  dissolution  of  parliament.  2.  My 
**  English  economy  had  been  that  of  a  solitary  bachelor,  who 
**  might  afford  some  occasional  dinners.  In  Switzerland  I  enjoyed 
**  at  ever>'  meal,  at  every  hour,  the  free  and  pleasant  conversation 
"  of  the  friend  of  my  youth ;  and  my  daily  table  was  always 
**  provided  for  the  reception  of  one  or  two  extraordinary  guests. 
"  Our  importance  in  society  is  less  a  positive  than  a  relative 
"  weight :  in  London  I  was  lost  in  the  crowd ;  I  ranked  with  the  first 
•*  families  of  Lausanne,  and  my  style  of  prudent  expense  enabled 
**  me  to  maintain  a  fair  balance  of  reciprocal  civilities  *  3.  Instead 
"  of  a  small  house  between  a  street  and  a  stable-yard,  I  began  to 

•  Notwithstanding  this  picture  of  rural  felicitv,  it  seems  from  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  to  Lady  Sheffield  that  Gibbon  felt  the  same  want  that 
o])pres.sed  Adam  in  Paradise,  and  sighed  for  the  companionship  of  one  of 
Kvc's  fair  daughters.  •*  My  present  life,'*  says  the  historian,  describing  his 
residence  at  Lausanne,  **  wants  no  foil,  and  shines  by  its  own  native  light. 
**  The  chosen  part  of  my  library  is  now  arrived,  and  arranged  in  a  room 
**  full  as  good  as  that  in  Bentmck-street,  with  this  difference  indeed,  that 
*•  instead  of  looking  on  a  stone  court,  twelve  feet  square,  I  command  from 
•*  three  windows  of  plate  glass,  an  unbounded  prospect  of  many  a  league  of 
•*  vineyards,  of  fields,  of  wood,  of  lake,  and  of^  mountains  ;  a  scene  which 
**  Ix)rd  Sheffield  will  tell  you  is  superior  to  all  you  can  imagine.  The  climate, 
**  though  severe  in  winter,  has  perfectly  agreed  with  my  constitution.  An 
•*  excellent  house,  a  good  table,  a  pleasant  garden,  are  no  contemptible  in- 
*•  t;redients  in  human  happiness.  The  general  style  of  society  hits  my  fancy. 
**  With  regard  to  my  friend  Deyverdun,  I  could  not  be  much  disappointed 
•*  after  an  intimacy  of  eight -and-twenty  years.  His  heart  and  his  head  are 
••  excellent  ;  he  has  the  warmest  attacnment  for  me,  he  is  satisfied  that  I 
**  have  the  same  for  him  :  some  slight  imperfections  must  be  mutually 
*«  supported  ;  two  bachelors,  who  have  lived  so  long  alone  and  independent, 
*•  have  their  peculiar  fancies  and  humors,  and  when  the  ma.sk  of  ceremony 
*•  is  laid  aside,  every  moment  in  a  family  life  has  not  the  swc*etncss  of  the 
*•  honey-moon,  even  between  the  husbands  and  wives  who  have  the  tniest 
«*  and  most  tender  regard  for  each  other.  Should  you  be  very  much  sur- 
"  prised  to  hear  of  my  being  married  ?  Amazing  as  it  may  seem,  I  do 
*  assure  you  that  the  event  is  less  improbable  than  it  would  have  appeared 
'*  to  myself  a  twelvemonth  ago.  Deyverden  and  I  have  often  agreed  in  jest 
«*  and  in  earnest,  that  a  house  like  ours  would  be  regulated,  and  graced,  and 
**  enlivened,  by  an  agreeable  female  companion  ;  but  each  ot  us  seems  de- 
«•  sirous  that  his  friend  should  sacrifice  himself  for  the  public  good.  Since 
**  my  residence  here  I  have  lived  much  in  women's  company  ;  and  to  your 
**  credit  be  it  spoken,  I  like  you  the  better  the  more  I  see  of  you.  Not  that 
**  I  am  in  love  with  any  particular  person.  I  have  discovered  about  half-a- 
«*  dozen  wivrs  who  would  please  me  in  different  ways,  and  by  various  merits. 
•*  One  as  a  mistress  ;  a  second,  a  lively  entertaining  acquaintance  ;  a  third,  a 
*•  sincere  good-natured  friend  ;  a  fourth,  who  would  represent  with  grace 
**  and  dignity  at  the  head  of  my  table  and  family  ;  a  fifth,  an  excellent 
••  economist  and  housekeeper  ;  and  a  sixth,  a  very  useful  nurse.  Could  I 
'*  find  all  these  qualities  united  in  a  single  person,  I  should  dare  to  make 
**  my  addresses,  and  should  deserve  to  lie  refused." 
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"  occupy  a  spacious  and  convenient  mansion,  connected  on  the 
'*  north  side  with  the  city,  and  open  on  the  south  to  a  beautiful 
"  and  boundless  horizon.  A  garden  of  four  acres  had  been  laid 
"  out  by  the  taste  of  Mr.  Deyverdun :  from  the  garden  a  rich 
**  scenery  of  meadows  and  vineyards  descends  to  the  Leman 
*•  Lake,  and  the  prosped  far  beyond  the  Lake  is  crowned  by  the 
"  stupendous  mountains  of  Savoy.  My  books  and  my  acquaint- 
"  ance  had  been  first  united  in  London;  but  this  happy  position  of 
"  my  library  in  town  and  country  was  finally  reserved  for  Lausanne. 
"  Possessed  of  every  comfort  in  this  triple  alliance,  I  could  not 
"  be  tempted  to  change  my  habitation  with  the  changes  ol  the 
**  seasons. 

*'  My  friends  had  been  kindly  apprehensive  that  I  should  not 
"  be  able  to  exist  in  a  Swiss  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  after 
"  having  so  long  conversed  with  the  first  men  of  the  first  cities  of 
"  the  world.  Such  lofty  connexions  may  attrad  the  curious,  and 
"  gratify  the  vain  ;  but  I  am  too  modest,  or  too  proud,  to  rate  my 
"  value  by  that  of  my  associates ;  and  whatsoever  may  be  the 
"  fame  of  learning  or  genius,  experience  has  shown  me  that  the 
"  cheaper  qualifications  of  politeness  and  good  sense  are  of  more 
"  useful  currency  in  the  commerce  of  life.  By  many,  conversa- 
"  tion  is  esteemed  as  a  theatre  or  a  school :  but,  after  the  morning 
"  has  been  occupied  by  the  labors  of  the  library,  I  wish  to 
"  unbend  rather  than  to  exercise  my  mind ;  and  in  the  interval 
"  between  tea  and  supper  I  am  far  from  disdaining  the  innocent 
"  amusement  of  a  game  at  cards.  Lausanne  is  peopled  by  a 
"  numerous  gentry,  whose  companionable  idleness  is  seldom 
"  disturbed  by  the  pursuits  of  avarice  or  ambition :  the  women, 
"  though  confined  to  a  domestic  education,  are  endowed  for  the 
"  most  part  with  more  taste  and  knowledge  than  their  husbands 
"  and  brothers  :  but  the  decent  freedom  of  both  sexes  is  equally 
"  remote  from  the  extremes  of  simplicity  and  refinement.  I  shall 
"  add  as  a  misfortune  rather  than  a  merit,  that  the  situation  and 
"  beauty  ol  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  the  fashion  of  viewing  the 
"  mountains  and  glaciers,  have  opened  us  on  all  sides  to  the  in- 
"  cursions  of  foreigners.  The  visits  of  Mr.  and  Madame  Necker, 
"  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  and  of  Mr.  Fox,  may  form  some 
"  pleasing  exceptions ;  but,  in  general,  I^usanne  has  appeared 
"  most  agreeable  in  my  eyes,  when  we  have  been  abandoned  to 
"  our  own  society.  In  his  tour  of  Switzerland  (September  1788) 
"  Mr.  Fox  gave  me  two  days  of  free  and  private  society.  He 
"  seemed  to  feel  and  even  to  envy  the  happiness  of  my  situation  ; 
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"  while  I  admired  the  powers  of  a  superior  man,  as  they  are 
"  blended  in  his  attractive  chara<fler  with  the  softness  and  sim- 
"  plicity  of  a  child.  Perhaps  no  human  being  was  ever  more 
"  perfectly  exempt  from  the  taint  of  malevolence,  vanity,  or  false- 
••  hood. 
'*  My  transmigration  from  London  to  Lausanne  could  not  be 
effected  without  interrupting  the  course  of  my  historical  labors. 
The  hurry  of  my  departure,  the  joy  of  my  arrival,  the  delay  of 
my  tools,  suspended  their  progress ;  and  a  full  twelvemonth  was 
lost  before  I  could  resume  the  thread  of  regular  and  daily  indus- 
try. The  fourth  volume  was  soon  terminated,  by  an  abstract 
"  of  the  controversies  of  the  Incarnation,  which  the  learned  Dr. 
Prideaux  was  apprehensive  of  exposing  to  profane  eyes.  It  had 
been  the  original  design  of  the  learned  Dean  Prideaux  to  write 
the  history  of  the  ruin  of  the  Eastern  Church.  In  this  work  it 
would  have  been  necessary,  not  only  to  unravel  all  those  con- 
troversies which  the  Christians  made  about  the  hypostatical 
union,  but  also  to  unfold  all  the  niceties  and  subtle  notions 
which  each  se^  entertained  concerning  it.  The  pious  historian 
"  was  apprehensive  of  exposing  that  incomprehensible  mystery 
to  the  cavils  and  objections  of  unbelievers  ;  and  he  durst  not, 
*  seeing  the  nature  of  this  book,  venture  it  abroad  in  so  wanton 
and  lewd  an  age.'* 

**  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  the  revolutions  of  the  empire 
and  the  world  are  most  rapid,  various,  and  instru<5live  ;  and  the 
"  Greek  and  Roman  historians  are  checked  by  the  hostile  narra- 
"  lives  of  the  barbarians  of  the  East  and  the  West.f 

**  It  was  not  till  after  many  designs,  and  many  trials,  that  I 
"  preferred,  as  I  still  prefer,  the  method  of  grouping  my  picture 
"  by  nations  ;  and  the  seeming  neglect  of  chronological  order  is 
•*  surely  compensated  by  the  superior  merits  of  interest  and  per- 
**  spicuity.  The  style  of  the  first  volume  is,  in  my  opinion, 
"  somewhat  crude  and  elaborate ;  in  the  second  and  third  it  is 
"  ripened  into  ease,  corredness,  and  numbers  ;  but  in  the  three 
"  last  I  may  have  been  seduced  by  the  facility  of  my  pen :  and  the 
"  constant  habit  of  speaking  one  language  and  writing  another 
"  may  have  infused  some  mixture  of  Gallic  idioms.    Happily  for 

***Scc  preface  to  the  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  lo,  ii.*' 

•*  fl  have  followetl  the  judicious  precept  of  the  Abh4  de  Mably,  (Mani^re 
•*  d'ecrire  rilistoire,  p.  no,)  who  advises  the  histonan  not  to  dwell  too 
••  minutely  on  the  decay  of  the  eastern  empire,  but  to  considei  the  barbarian 
'«  conquerors  as  more  worthy  of  his  narrative.  */v/j  est  it  ab  hosti:  doieriJ*  ** 
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"  my  eyes,  I  have  always  closed  my  studies  with  the  day,  and 
*'  commonly  with  the  morning ;  and  a  long,  but  temperate,  labor 
**  has  been  accomplished,  without  fatiguing  either  the  mind  or 
"  body ;  but  when  I  computed  the  remainder  of  my  time  and  my 
**  task,  it  was  apparent  that,  according  to  the  season  of  publication, 
"  the  delay  of  a  month  would  be  produdive  of  that  of  a  year.  I 
"  was  now  straining  for  the  goal,  and  in  the  last  winter  many 
"  evenings  were  borrowed  from  the  social  pleasures  of  Lausanne. 
*'  I  could  now  wish  that  a  pause,  an  interval,  had  been  allowed 
"  for  a  serious  revisal. 

**  I  have  presumed  to  mark  the  moment  of  conception  ;  I  shall 
"  now  commemorate  the  hour  of  my  final  deliverance.  It  was  on 
"  the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  27th  of  June,  1787.  between  the 
"  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the  last  lines  of  the 

last  page,  in  a  summer-house  in  my  garden.    After  laying  down 

my  pen,  I  took  several  turns  in  a  berceau^  or  covered  walk  of 
"  accacias,  which  commands  a  prosped  of  the  country,  the  lake, 
"  and  the  mountains.  The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was  serene, 
"  the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  was  refleded  from  the  waters,  and 
"  all  nature  was  silent.  I  will  not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of 
**  joy  on  the  recovery  of  my  freedom,  and,  perhaps,  the  establish- 
"  ment  of  my  fame.  But  my  pride  was  soon  humbled,  and  a  sober 
*'  melancholy  was  spread  over  my  mind  by  the  idea  that  I  had 
"  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  companion, 
**  and  that  whatsoever  might  be  the  future  fate  of  my  History^  the 
"  life  of  the  historian  must  be  short  and  precarious.  I  will  add 
"  two  fads,  which  have  seldom  occurred  in  the  composition  of 
**  six,  or  at  least  of  five,  quartos,  i.  My  first  rough  manuscript, 
"  without  any  intermediate  copy,  has  been  sent  to  the  press. 
*'  2.  Not  a  sheet  has  been  seen  by  any  human  eyes,  excepting 
"  those  of  the  author  and  the  printer  :  the  faults  and  the  merits  are 
"  exclusively  my  own. 

"  After  a  quiet  residenceof  four  years,  during  which  I  had  never 
"  moved  ten  miles  from  Lausanne,  it  was  not  without  some  reluc- 
"  tance  and  terror  that  I  undertook,  in  a  journey  of  two  hundred 
"  leagues,  to  cross  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  Yet  this  formidable 
"  adventure  was  achieved  without  danger  or  fatigue  ;  and  at  the 
*'  end  of  a  fortnight  I  found  myself  in  Lord  Sheffield's  house  and 
"  library,  safe,  happy,  and  at  home.  During  the  whole  time  of 
"  my  residence  in  England  I  was  entertained  at  Sheffield -Place 
"  and  in  Downing  Street  by  his  hospitable  kindness  ;  and  the 
"  most  pleasant  period  was  that  which  I  passed  in  the  domestic 
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'*  society  of  the  family.  In  the  large  circle  of  the  metropolis  I 
"  observed  the  country  and  the  inhabitants  with  the  knowledge, 
and  without  the  prejudices,  of  an  Englishman  ;  but  I  rejoiced  in 
the  apparent  increase  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  which  might  be 
fairly  divided  between  the  spirit  of  the  nation  and  the  wisdom 
"  of  the  minister.  All  party  resentment  was  now  lost  in  oblivion  ; 
since  I  was  no  man's  rival,  no  man  was  my  enemy.  I  felt  the 
dignity  of  independence,  and  as  I  asked  no  more,  I  was  satisfied 
"  with  the  general  civilities  of  the  world.  The  house  in  London 
which  I  frequented  with  most  pleasure  and  assiduity  was  that 
of  Lord  North.  After  the  loss  of  power  and  of  sight,  he  was 
still  happy  in  himself  and  his  friends ;  and  my  public  tribute  of 
gratitude  and  esteem  could  no  longer  be  suspe<5led  of  any 
"  interested  motive.  Before  my  departure  from  England,  I  was 
"  present  at  the  august  spe^cle  of  Mr.  Hastings's  trial  in  West- 
"  minster  Hall.  It  is  not  my  province  to  absolve  or  condemn  the 
**  Governor  of  India ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan's  eloquence  demanded 
"  my  applause ;  nor  could  I  hear  without  emotion  the  personal 
"  compliment  which  he  paid  me  in  the  presence  of  the  British 
"  nation. 

"  As  the  publication  of  my  three  last  volumes  was  the  principal 
"  objed,  so  it  was  the  first  care  of  my  English  journey.  The 
"  previous  arrangements  with  the  bookseller  and  the  printer  were 
"  settled  in  my  passage  through  London,  and  the  proofs,  which 
I  returned  more  corred,  were  transmitted  every  post  from  the 
press  to  Sheffield-Place.  The  length  of  the  operation,  and  the 
leisure  of  the  country,  allowed  some  time  to  review  my  manu- 
script. Several  rare  and  useful  books,  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem, 
"  Ramusius  de  Bello  C.  /**''''.  Greek  AHs  of  the  Synod  of  Florence, 
**  Statuta  Urbis  Roma,  &c.,  were  procured,  and  introduced  in 
"  their  proper  places  the  supplements  which  they  afforded.  The 
"  impression  of  the  fourth  volume  had  consumed  three  months. 
Our  common  interest  required  that  we  should  move  with  a 
quicker  pace ;  and  Mr.  Strahan  fulfilled  his  engagement,  which 
"  few  printers  could  sustain,  of  delivering  every  week  three 
"  thousand  copies  of  nine  sheets.  The  day  of  publication  was, 
"  however,  delayed,  that  it  might  coincide  with  the  fifty-first  anni- 
"  versar>'  of  my  own  birth -day  ;  the  double  festival  was  celebrated 
"  by  a  cheerful  literary  dinner  at  Mr.  Cadell's  house ;  and  I  seemed 
"  to  blush  while  they  read  an  elegant  compliment  from  Mr.  Hayley, 
"  whose  poetical  talents  had  more  than  once  been  employed  in 
**  the  praise  of  his  friend.     Before  Mr.  Hayley  inscribed  with  my 
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"  name  his  epistles  on  histor>'>  I  was  not  acquainted  with  that 
"  amiable  man  and  elegant  poet.  He  afterwards  thanked  me  in 
"  verse  for  my  second  and  third  volumes  ;  and  in  the  summer 
*'  of  1 781,  the  Roman  eagle*  (a  proud  title)  accepted  the  invitation 
*•  of  the  English  sparrow,  who  chirped  in  the  groves  of  Kartham, 
**  near  Chichester.  As  most  of  the  former  purchasers  were  nat- 
"  urally  desirous  of  completing  their  sets,  the  sale  of  the  quarto 
"  edition  was  quick  and  easy ;  and  an  o6lavo  size  was  printed,  to 
"  satisfy  at  a  cheaper  rate  the  public  demand.  The  conclusion  of 
"  my  work  was  generally  read  and  variously  judged.  The  style 
"  has  been  exposed  to  much  academical  criticism ;  a  reli^oas 
"  clamor  t  was  revived,  and  the  reproach  of  indecency  has  been 
**  loudly  echoed  by  the  rigid  censors  of  morals.  I  never  could 
"  understand  the  clamor  that  has  been  raised  against  the  inde- 
"  cency  of  my  three  last  volumes,  i.  An  equal  degree  of  freedom 
"  in  the  former  part,  especially  in  the  first  volume,  had  passed 
"  without  reproach.  2.  I  am  justified  in  painting  the  manners  of 
"  the  times ;  the  vices  of  Theodora  form  an  essential  feature  in 
*'  the  reign  and  character  of  Justinian.  3.  My  English  text  is 
"  chaste,  and  all  licentious  passages  are  left  in  the  obscurity  of  a 
"  learned  language.  Le  Latin  dans  ses  mots  brave  PhanwU^te^ 
"  says  the  correct  Roileau,  in  a  country  and  idiom  more  scrupu- 
"  lous  than  our  own.  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  History  cff  the 
"  Deciitie  and  Fall  seems  to  have  struck  root,  both  at  home  and 
*'  abroad,  and  may,  perhaps,  a  hundred  years  hence  still  continue 

♦Alludinj(  to  a  card  of  Invitation  l«)  Mr.  Gibb<Mi  by  Mr.  Hayley,  the 
opening  lines  of  which  are  as  follows  : 

"  An  English  sparrow,  pert  ami  free, 
**  Who  chirps  beneath  his  native  tree, 
**  nearinj^  tne  Roman  eai;le  *s  near, 
**  And  feeling  more  rcs])ect  than  fear, 
"  Thus,  witli  united  love  and  awe, 
"  Invites  him  to  his  shed  of  straw." 

t  This  *'  religious  clamor,"  was  formerly  considere<l  an  effective  weapon 
for  combatting  historical  facts  and  0]^poMng  the  discoveries  of  science  ;  bat 
experience  has  sliown  that  its  influence  has  l)een  greatly  overrated,  and  that, 
in  reality,  it  prixluces  no  ])crmanent  results. 

"(iibbon's /?tv//>/^ //«./ /'^///, "  says  Buckle,  "has  now  l)een  jealously 
**  scrutinized  by  two  generations  of  eager  and  uiiNcrupulous  opjx>nents  ;  and 
*•  I  am  only  expressing  tlie  general  opinion  of  com|X'tent  judges  when  I  say 
**  that  by  each  successive  scrutiny  it  has  gained  fre>h  reputation.  Against 
••  his  celebrated  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  all  t!ie  devices  of  contro- 
**  versy  have  l)een  exhausted  ;  hut  the  <^nly  result  has  l)een,  that  while  the 
"  fame  of  the  historian  is  untarnished,  the  attacks  of  his  enemies  are  falling 
'•  into  complete  oblivion.  The  work  of  (iibl)on  remains,  but  who  is  there 
••  who  feels  any  interest  in  what  was  written  against  him  ?  ^^—Ifistory  of 
Civilization  in  En^c^land^  vol.  i,  />n-^^  ^2<p. — K. 
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"  to  be  abused.*  I  am  less  flattered  by  Mr.  Person's  high  enco- 
"  mium  on  the  style  of  my  history,  than  I  am  satisfied  with  his 
"  honorable  testimony  to  my  attention,  dilligence  and  accuracy  ; 
"  those  humble  virtues,  which  religious  zeal  has  most  audaciously 
"  denied.  The  sweetness  of  his  praise  is  tempered  by  a  reason- 
"  able  mixture  of  acid. 

"  The  French,  Italian,  and  German  translations  have  been 
"  executed  with  various  success  ;  but  instead  of  patronizing,  I 
"  should  willingly  suppress  such  imperfect  copies,  which  injure 
'•  the  character,  while  they  propagate  the  name  of  the  author. 
"  The  first  volume  had  been  feebly,  though  faithfully,  translated 
"  into  French  by  M.  Le  Clerc  de  Septchenes,  a  young  gentleman 
"  of  a  studious  character  and  liberal  fortune.  After  his  decease 
**  the  work  was  continued  by  two  manufadurers  of  Paris,  M.  M. 
"  Desmuniers  and  Cant  well.  The  superior  merit  of  the  inter- 
"  preter,  or  his  language,  inclines  me  to  prefer  the  Italian  version  ; 
"  but  I  wish  that  it  were  in  my  power  to  read  the  German,  which 
"  is  praised  by  the  best  judges.  The  Irish  pirates  are  at  once  my 
"  friends  and  my  enemies.  But  I  cannot  be  displeased  with  the 
"  two  numerous  and  correct  impressions  which  have  been  pub- 
"  lished  for  the  use  of  the  continent  at  Basil  in  Switzerland.  The 
"  conquests  of  our  language  and  literature  are  not  confined  to 
"  Europe  alone,  and  a  writer  who  succeeds  in  London,  is  speedily 
"  read  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Ganges. 

"  In  the  preface  of  the  fourth  volume,  while  I  gloried  in  the 
"  name  of  an  Englishman,  I  announced  my  approaching  return  to 
"  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lake  of  Lausanne.  This  last  trial 
"  confirmed  my  assurance  that  I  had  wisely  chosen  for  my  own 

*  The  silly  abuse  of  the  great  historian  by  his  clerical  opponents,  no  doubt 
contributed  greatly  to  the  financial  success  oiYasHisioryy  upon  its  first  pub- 
lication.     Curiosity  was  aroused  by  the  clamor  of  the  zealots,  and  the 
heterodoxy  of  the  author,  which  these  fanatics  took  so  much  pains  to  adver- 
tise, was  considered   by   sensible  men   in  the  light  of  a  recommendation, 
because  it  seemed  to  guarantee  an  impartial  and  truthful  narrative,  to  which 
merit  a  history  of  paganism  by  a  Christian  writer  could  not  aspire.      After 
the  lapse  of  a  century  and  the  overwhelming  success  of  Gibbon's  writings 
has  been  demonstrated,  this  vulgar  abuse  has  almost  ceased,  and  given  place 
to  regrets  that  while  Mahometanism  and  paganism  have  been  pictured  m  the 
most  lively  colors,  "Christianity  alone,     to  quote  the  words  of  Milman, 
"  receives  no  embellishment  from  the  magic  of  Gibbon's  language."     That 
is  to  say,  these  men  of  creeds  and  dogmas  are  now  content  to  regret  the 
pxssages  their  ecclesiastical  predecessors  formerly  abused  ;  and  it  is  even 
probable  that,  by  the  further  increase  of  knowledge  and  the  future  pro- 
gress of  reason,  their  more  liberal  successors  may  yet  learn  to   commend 
the  passages  now  so  regretfully  perused. — E. 
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"  happiness ;  nor  did  I  once,  in  a  year's  visit,  entertain  a  wish 
"  of  settling  in  my  native  country.  Britain  is  the  free  and  for- 
"  tunate  island;  but  where  is  the  spot  in  which  I  could  unite  the 
"  comforts  and  beauties  of  my  establishment  at  Lausanne  ?  The 
"  tumult  of  London  astonished  my  eyes  and  ears;  the  amusements 
"  of  public  places  were  no  longer  adequate  to  tlie  trouble;  the 
"  clubs  and  assemblies  were  filled  with  new  faces  and  young  men ; 
**  and  our  best  society,  our  long  and  late  dinners,  would  soon 
"  have  been  prejudicial  to  my  health.  Without  any  share  in  the 
"  political  wheel,  I  must  be  idle  and  insignificant :  yet  the  most 
"  splendid  temptations  would  not  have  enticed  me  to  engage 
"  a  second  time  in  the  servitude  of  parliament  or  office.  At 
"  Tunbridge,  some  weeks  after  the  publication  of  my  History,  I 
"  reluctantly  quitted  Lord  and  Lady  Sheffield,  and,  with  a  young 
•'  Swiss  friend,  whom  I  had  introduced  to  the  English  world, 
"  I  pursued  the  road  of  Dover  and  Lausanne.  My  habitation  was 
"  embellished  in  my  absence,  and  the  last  division  of  books,  which 
"  followed  my  steps,  increased  my  chosen  library  to  the  number 
"  of  between  six  and  seven  thousand  volumes.  My  seraglio  was 
"  ample,  my  choice  was  free,  my  appetite  was  keen.  After  a  full 
"  repast  on  Homer  and  Aristophanes,  I  involved  myself  in  the 
"  philosophic  maze  of  the  writings  of  Plato,  of  which  the  dramatic 
"  is,  perhaps,  more  interesting  than  the  argumentative  part :  but 
**  I  stepped  aside  into  every  path  of  inquiry  which  reading  or 
"  refle6lion  accidently  opened. 

"  Alas !  the  joy  of  my  return,  and  my  studious  ardor,  were  soon 
"  damped  by  the  melancholy  state  of  my  friend  Mr.  Deyverdun. 
"  His  health  and  spirits  had  long  suffered  a  gradual  decline,  a 
"  succession  of  apopledic  fits  announced  his  dissolution ;  and 
"  before  he  expired,  those  who  loved  him  could  not  wish  for  the 
"  continuance  of  his  life.  The  voice  of  reason  might  congratulate 
"  his  deliverance,  but  the  feelings  of  nature  and  friendship  could 
"  be  subdued  only  by  time :  his  amiable  character  was  still  alive 
*'  in  my  remembrance ;  each  room,  each  walk,  was  imprinted 
"  with  our  common  footsteps  ;  and  I  should  blush  at  my  own  phi- 
"  losophy.  if  a  long  interval  of  study  had  not  preceded  and  followed 
"  the  death  of  my  friend." 

Gibbon  was  really  a  most  kind-hearted  and  affectionate  man, 
and  entertained  the  tenderest  feeling^s  of  attachment  for  his  inti- 
mate friends.  In  his  letter  to  Lord  Sheffield,  lamenting  the  death 
of  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Porton,  he  expresses  se\Uiments  of  gratitude, 
love,  and  sorrow,  which  must  meet  the  approval  of  every  reader. 
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"  There  are,"  he  says,  alluding  to  the  death  of  this  lady,  "  few 
"  events  that  could  afflict  me  more  deeply,  and  I  have  been  ever 
"  since  in  a  state  of  mind  more  deserving  of  your  pity  than  of 
**  your  reproaches.  I  certainly  am  not  ignorant  that  we  have 
"  nothing  better  to  wish  for  ourselves  than  the  fate  of  that  best 
*•  humored  woman,  as  you  very  justly  style  her;  a  good  under- 
•*  standing  and  an  excellent  heart,  with  health,  spirits,  and  a 
"  competency,  to  live  in  the  midst  of  her  friends  till  the  age  of 
"  fourscore,  and  then  to  shut  her  eyes  without  pain  or  remorse. 
"  Death  can  have  deprived  her  only  of  some  years  of  weakness, 
"  perhaps  of  misery  ;  and  for  myself,  it  is  surely  less  painful  to 
"  lose  her  at  present,  than  to  find  her  in  my  visit  to  England  next 
••  year  sinking  under  the  weight  of  age  and  infirmities,  and  per- 
**  haps  forgetful  of  herself  and  of  the  persons  once  the  dearest  to 
•*  her.  All  this  is  perfedly  true :  but  all  these  refledions  will  not 
"  dispel  a  thousand  sad  and  tender  remembrances  that  rush  upon 
**  my  mind.  To  her  care  I  am  indebted  in  earliest  infancy  for  the 
*'  preservation  of  my  life  and  health.  I  was  a  puny  child,  neglected 
**  by  my  mother,  starved  by  my  nurse,  and  of  whose  being  very 
"  little  care  or  expedation  was  entertained  ;  without  her  maternal 
**  vigilance  I  should  either  have  been  in  my  grave,  or  imperfedly 
**  lived  a  crooked  rickety  monster,  a  burden  to  myself  and  others. 
*•  To  her  instrudions  I  owe  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge,  the 
**  first  exercise  of  reason,  and  a  taste  for  books,  which  is  still  the 
**  pleasure  and  glor>'  of  my  life ;  and  though  she  taught  me  neither 
language  nor  science,  she  was  certainly  the  most  useful  preceptor 
I  ever  had.  As  I  grew  up,  an  intercourse  of  thirty  years 
endeared  her  to  me,  as  the  faithful  friend  and  the  agreeable 
companion.  You  have  seen  with  what  freedom  and  confidence 
we  lived  together,  and  have  often  admired  her  chara<5ler  and 
conversation,  which  could  alike  please  the  young  and  the  old. 
**  All  this  is  now  lost,  finally,  irrecoverably  lost !  I  will  agree  with 
*•  my  Lady,  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  at  some  times 
"  a  ver>'  comfortable  dodrine.  A  thousand  thanks  to  her  for  her 
*'  constant  kind  attention  to  that  poor  woman  who  is  no  more." 

"  By  his  last  will  Mr.  Deyverden  left  me  the  option  of  pur- 
*•  chasing  his  house  and  garden,  or  of  possessing  them  during 
"  my  life,  on  the  payment  either  of  a  stipulated  price,  or  of  an 
"  easy  retribution  to  his  kinsman  and  heir.  I  should  probably 
**  have  been  tempted  by  the  daemon  of  property,  if  some  legal 
**  difficulties  had  not  been  started  against  my  title :   a  contest 
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"  would  have  been  vexatious,  doubtful,  and  invidious;  and  the 
"  heir  most  gratefully  subscribed  an  agreement,  which  rendered 
"  my  life-possession  more  perfed,  and  his  future  condition  more 
"  advantageous. 

"  The  certainty  of  my  tenure  has  allowed  me  to  lay  out  a  con- 
"  siderable  sum  in  improvements  and  alterations :  they  have  been 
"  executed  with  skill  and  taste  ;  and  few  men  of  letters,  perhaps, 
"  in  Europe,  are  so  desirably  lodged  as  myself.  But  I  feel,  and 
"  with  the  decline  of  years  I  shall  more  painfully  feel,  that  I  am 
**  alone  in  paradise. 

"  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  our  tranquillity  has  been 
"  clouded  by  the  disorders  of  France :  many  families  at  Lausanne 
"  were  alarmed  and  affected  by  the  terrors  of  an  impending 
"  bankruptcy  ;  but  the  revolution,  or  rather  the  dissolution  of  the 
*'  kingdom  has  been  heard  and  felt  in  the  adjacent  lands. 

"  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  my  assent  to  Mr.  Burke's  creed  on 
"  the  revolution  of  France.*  1  admire  his  eloquence,  I  approve  his 
"  politics,  I  adore  his  chivalr>',  and  I  can  almost  excu.se  his  rever- 
"  ence  for  church  establishments.  I  have  sometimes  thoug^ht  of 
"  writing  a  dialogue  of  the  dead,  in  which  Lucian,  Erasmus  and 
**  Voltaire  should  mutually  acknowledge  the  danger  of  exposing 
'*  an  old  superstition  to  the  contempt  of  the  blind  and  fanatic 
**  multitude. 

"  A  swarm  of  emigrants  of  both  sexes,  who  escaped  from  the 
"  public  ruin,  has  been  attrac^led  by  the  vicinity,  the  manners,  and 
"  the  language  of  Lausanne ;  and  our  narrow  habitations  in  town 
"  and  country  are  now  occupied  by  the  first  names  and  titles  of 

*  The  admiration  of  GiblK)n  for  Burke,  the  hostility  of  Burke  to  Paine, 
and  the  similar  effect  produced  by  the  writings  of  Paine  and  Gibbon  on  re- 
lij;iou<^  lielicf,  form  a  curious  subject  for  reflection.  Paine  assailed  Christianity 
with  the  weapons  of  arjijumcnt  and  reason.  Gibbon,  by  impartially  telling 
the  truth,  in  effect  attacked  Cliristianity  from  the  historical  standpoint  ; 
and  as  his  History  is  universally  read,  while  Paine's  writings  are  restricted 
m  circulation,  it  is  probable  that  GiblK)n  has  done  far  more  than  Paine  to 
unsettle  faith  in  revealed  relii^ion.  Yet  while  these  writers  thus  seem  to 
have  suljstantially  agreed  on  religious  subjects,  they  differed  widely  in 
their  political  views.  Paine  was  a  democrat,  and  wrote  the  Rights  of 
Man  m  reply  to  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Reiiolution.  Gibbon 
endorsed  the  arguments  of  Burke,  and  really  dreaded  the  advance  of  demo. 
cratic  ideas.  His  retreat  at  Lausanne  was  invaded  by  the  aristocratic  refugees, 
who  fled  before  the  storm  of  the  revolution  which  their  own  vices  and  op- 
pression had  incited  ;  and  although  our  author  had  chronicled  the  rise 
and  fall  of  empires,  and  was  familiar  with  the  history  of  former  revolutions, 
yet  he  strangely  failed  to  realize  the  significance  of  the  revolution  that  was 
transpiring  around  him,  or  to  foresee  the  beneficent  results  that  have  fol^ 
lowea  that  grand  uprising  of  the  people  of  France. — E. 
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the  departed  monarchy.  These  nohle  fugitives  are  entitled  to 
our  pity ;  they  may  claim  our  esteem,  but  they  cannot,  in  the 
present  state  of  mind  and  fortune,  much  contribute  to  our  amuse- 
ment. Instead  of  looking  down  as  calm  and  idle  spe<5tators  on 
the  theatre  of  Europe,  our  domestic  harmony  is  somewhat 
embittered  by  the  infusion  of  party  spirit;  our  ladies  and  gentle- 
men assume  the  chara<5ler  of  self-taught  politicians;  and  the 
sober  di<5lates  of  wisdom  and  experience  are  silenced  by  the 
clamor  of  the  triumphant  democrates.  The  fanatic  missionaries 
of  sedition  have  scattered  the  seeds  of  discontent  in  our  cities 
and  villages,  which  had  flourished  above  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  without  fearing  the  approach  of  war,  or  feeling  the  weight 
of  government.  Many  individuals,  and  some  communities, 
appear  to  be  infested  with  the  Gallic  frenzy,  the  wild  theories 
of  equal  and  boundless  freedom ;  but  I  trust  that  the  body  of  the 
people  will  be  faithful  to  their  sovereign  and  to  themselves ;  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  failure  or  success  of  a  revolt  would  equally 
terminate  in  the  ruin  of  the  country.  While  the  aristocracy  of 
Bern  protects  the  happiness,  it  is  superfluous  to  enquire  whether 
it  be  founded  in  the  rights  of  man :  the  economy  of  the  state  is 
liberally  supplied  without  the  aid  of  taxes ;  and  the  magistrates 
must  reign  with  prudence  and  equity,  since  they  are  unarmed  in 
the  midst  of  an  armed  nation. 

"  The  revenue  of  Bern,  excepting  same  small  duties,  is  derived 
from  church  lands,  tithes,  feudal  rights,  and  interest  of  money. 
The  republic  has  nearly  ;f  500,000  sterling  in  the  English  funds, 
and  the  full  amount  of  their  treasure  is  unknown  to  the  citizens 
themselves.  For  myself  (may  the  omen  be  averted)  I  can  only 
declare,  that  the  first  stroke  of  a  rebel  drum  would  be  the  signal 
of  my  immediate  departure. 

"  When  I  contemplate  the  common  lot  of  mortality,  I  must 
acknowledge  that  I  have  drawn  a  high  prize  in  the  lottery  of 
life.  The  far  greater  part  of  the  globe  is  overspread  with  bar- 
barism or  slavery :  in  the  civilized  world,  the  most  numerous 
class  is  condemned  to  ignorance  and  poverty ;  and  the  double 
fortune  of  my  birth  in  a  free  and  enlightened  country,  in  an 
honorable  and  wealthy  family,  is  the  lucky  chance  of  an  unit 
against  millions.  The  general  probability  is  about  three  to  one, 
that  a  new-born  infant  will  not  live  to  complete  his  fiftieth  year. 
I  have  now  passed  that  age,  and  may  fairly  estimate  the  present 
value  of  my  existence  in  the  three-fold  division  of  mind,  body, 
and  estate. 
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"  I.  The  first  and  indispensable  requisite  of  happiness  is  a  clear 

conscience,  unsullied  by  the  reproach  or  remembrance  of  an 

unworthy  a<5lion. 

** llic  mums  aheneus  esto, 

"  Nil  conscire  sibi,  null&  pallescere  culpd. 

**  I  am  endowed  with  a  cheerful  temper,  a  moderate  sensibility, 

"  and  a  natural  disposition  to  repose  rather  than  to  a6livity :  some 

"  mischievous  appetites  and  habits  have  perhaps  been  corrected 

"  by  philosophy  or  time.     The  love  of  study,  a  passion  which 

"  derives  fresh  vigor  from  enjoyment,  supplies  each  day,  each  hour, 

••  with  a  perpetual  source  of  independent  and  rational  pleasure ; 

"  and  I  am  not  sensible  of  any  decay  of  the  mental  faculties.    The 

"original  soil  has  been  highly  improved  by  cultivation;  but  it 

"  may  be  questioned,  whether  some  flowers  of  fancy,  some  grate- 

"  ful  errors,  have  not  been  eradicated  with  the  weeds  of  prejudice. 

•'  2.  Since  I  have  escaped  from  the  long  perils  of  my  childhood, 

"  the  serious  advice  of  a  physician  has  seldom  been  requisite. 

"  '  The  madness  of  superfluous  health'  I  have  never  known  ;  but 

"  my  tender  constitution  has  been  fortified  by  time,  and  the  in- 

"  estimable  gift  of  the  sound  and  peaceful  slumbers  of  infancy 

*•  may  be  imputed  both  to  the  mind  and  body.    3.  I  have  already 

"  described  the  merits  of  my  society  and  situation ;   but  these 

*'  enjoyments  would  be  tasteless  or  bitter  if  their  possession  were 

**  not  assured  by  an  annual  and  adequate  supply.    According  to 

"  the  scale  of  Switzerland,  I  am  a  rich  man ;  and  I  am  indeed 

'*  rich,  since  my  income  is  superior  to  my  expense,  and  my  expense 

"  is  equal  to  my  wislies.    My  friend   Lord  Sheffield  has  kindly 

•*  relieved  me  from  the  cares  to  which  my  taste  and  temper  are 

"  most  adverse :  shall  I  add,  that  since  the  failure  of  my  first  wishes, 

"  I  have  never  entertained  any  serious  thoughts  of  a  matrimonial 

"  connection  ? 

"  I  am  disgusted  with  the  affectation  of  men  of   letters,  who 

"  complain  that  they  have  renounced  a  substance  for  a  shadow ; 

"  and  that  their  fame  (which  sometimes  is  no  insupportable  weight) 

"  affords  a  poor  compensation  for  envy,  censure,  and  persecution.* 

"  My  own  experience,  at  least,  has  taught  me  a  very  diflferent 

"  lesson :  twenty  happy  years  have  been  animated  by  the  labor 

"  of  my  History  :  and  its  success  has  given  me  a  name,  a  rank,  a 

*♦  ♦  Mr.  d'Aleml^rt  relates,  that  as  he  was  walking  in  the  gardens  of  Sans 
**  Souci  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  Frederic  said  to  him,  '  Do  you  sec  that 
"  *old  woman,  a  p(X)r  wee<ler,  a>leej)  on  that  sunny  hank?  she  is  probably 
**  *a  more  happy  being  than  either  of  us.'  Tlie  king  and  the  philosopher 
**  may  sj^enk  for  tliemselves  ;  for  my  part  I  do  not  envy  the  old  woman,** 
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**  chara^er,  in  the  world,  to  which  I  should  not  otherwise  have 
"  been  entitled.  The  freedom  of  my  writings  lias  indeed  provoked 
'"  an  implacable  tribe ;  but  as  I  was  safe  from  the  stings,  I  was  soon 
"  accustomed  to  the  buzzing  of  the  hornets ;  my  nerves  are  not 
"  tremblingly'  alive,  and  my  literary  temper  is  so  happily  framed, 
"  that  1  am  less  sensible  of  pain  than  of  pleasure.  The  rational 
"  pride  of  an  author  may  be  offended,  rather  than  flattered,  by 
"  vague  indiscriminate  praise ;  but  he  cannot,  he  should  not,  be 
*•  indifferent  to  the  fair  testimonies  of  private  and  public  esteem. 
Even  his  moral  sympathy  may  be  gratified  by  the  idea,  that 
now,  in  the  present  hour,  he  is  imparting  some  degree  of  amuse- 
ment or  knowledge  to  his  friends  in  a  distant  land :  that  one 
day  his  mind  will  be  familiar  to  the  grandchildren  of  those  who 
are  yet  unborn.  I  cannot  boast  of  the  friendship  or  favor  of 
princes ;  the  patronage  of  English  literature  has  long  since  been 
devolved  on  our  booksellers,  and  the  measure  of  their  liberality 
is  the  least  ambiguous  test  of  our  common  success.  Perhaps 
the  golden  mediocrity  of  my  fortune  has  contributed  to  fortify 
my  application. 

"  The  present  is  a  fleeting  moment,  the  past  is  no  more;  and 
our  prosped  of  futurity  is  dark  and  doubtful.  This  day  may 
possibly  be  my  last:  but  the  laws  of  probability,  so  true  in  gen- 
eral, so  fallacious  in  particular,  still  allow  about  fifteen  years. 
**  I  shall  soon  enter  into  the  period  which,  as  the  most  agreeable 
"  of  his  long  life,  was  selected  by  the  judgment  and  experience  of 
"  the  sage  Fontenelle.  His  choice  is  approved  by  the  elo(]ucnl  his- 
torian of  nature,  [BufTon,]\*ho  fixes  our  moral  happiness  lo  the 
mature  season  in  which  our  passions  are  supposed  to  be  calmed, 
"  our  duties  fulfilled,  our  ambition  satisfied,  our  fame  and  fortune 
established  on  a  solid  basis.  In  private  conversation,  that  great 
and  amiable  man  added  the  weight  of  his  own  experience ;  and 
this  autumnal  felicity  might  be  exemplified  in  the  lives  ofVoltaire, 
Hume,  and  many  other  men  of  letters.  I  am  far  more  inclined 
to  embrace  than  to  dispute  this  comfortable  doctrine.  I  will 
not  suppose  any  premature  decay  of  the  mind  or  body :  but  I 
must  reluctantly  observe  that  two  causes,  the  abbreviation  of 
time,  and  the  failure  of  hope,  will  always  tinge  with  a  browner 
shade  the  evening  of  life." 
On  April  27th,  1793,  Mr.  Gibbon  received  the  news  at  Lausanne 
of  the  death  of  Lady  Sheffield,  and  immediately  determined  to 
visit  his  old  friend  Lord  Sheffield,  thinking  his  presence  might 
prove  a  consolation. 
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*'  I  must  ever  regard  it,"  says  Lord  Sheffield,  "as  the  most 
"  endearing  proof  of  his  sensibility,  and  of  his  possessing  the 
"  true  spirit  of  friendship,  that  after  having  relinquished  the 
"  thought  of  his  intended  visit,  he  hastened  to  England,  in  spite 
"  increasing  impediments,  to  soothe  me  by  the  m<5st  generous 
*'  sympathy,  and  to  alleviate  my  domestic  afflidtion ;  neither  his 
"  great  corpulency,  nor  his  extraordinary  bodily  infirmities,  nor 
"  any  other  consideration,  could  prevent  him  a  moment  from  re- 
**  solving  on  an  undertaking  that  might  have  deterred  the  most 
"  adive  young  man.  He,  almost  immediately,  with  alertness  by 
"  no  means  natural  to  him,  undertook  a  great  circuitous  journey, 
"  along  the  frontiers  of  an  enemy,  worse  than  savage,  within  the 
"  sound  of  their  cannon,  within  the  range  of  the  light  troops  of 
"  the  different  armies,  and  through  roads  ruined  by  the  enormous 
*'  machinery  of  war. 

"  The  readiness  with  which  he  engaged  in  this  kind  office  of 
"  friendship,  at  a  time  when  a  selfish  spirit  might  have  pleaded  a 
**  thousand  reasons  for  declining  so  hazardous  a  journey,  con- 
"  spired,  with  the  peculiar  charms  of  his  society,  to  render  his 
"  arrival  a  cordial  to  my  mind.  I  had  the  satisfadUon  of  finding 
"  that  his  own  delicate  and  precarious  health  had  not  suffered  in 
•*  the  service  of  his  friend.  He  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  June 
"  at  my  house  in  Downing-Street,  safe  and  in  good  health ;  and 
"  after  we  had  passed  about  a  month  together  in  London,  we 
"  settled  at  Sheffield-Place  for  the  summer,  where  his  wit,  learning, 
"  and  cheerful  politeness  delighted  a  great  variety  of  characters. 

"  Although  he  was  inclined  to  represent  his  health  as  better 
"  than  it  really  was,  his  habitual  dislike  to  motion  appeared  to 
"  increase ;  his  inaptness  to  exercise  confined  him  to  the  library 
"  and  dining-room,  and  there  he  joined  my  friend  Mr.  Frederick 
"  North,  in  pleasant  arguments  against  exercise  in  general.  He 
"  ridiculed  the  unsettled  and  restless  disposition,  that  summer, 
"  the  most  uncomfortable,  as  he  said,  of  all  seasons,  generally 
"  gives  to  those  who  have  the  use  of  their  limbs.  Such  arguments 
"  were  little  required  to  keep  society  within  doors,  when  his  com- 
"  pany  was  only  there  to  be  enjoyed ;  for  neither  the  fineness  of  the 
"  season,  nor  the  most  promising  parties  of  pleasure,  could  tempt 
"  the  company  of  either  sex  to  desert  him. 

"  Those  who  have  enjoyed  the  society  of  Mr.  Gibbon  will  fierce 
"  with  me,  that  his  conversation  was  still  more  captivating  than 
•*  his  writings.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  divided  time  more  fairly 
"  between  literary  labor  and  social  enjoyment ;  and  hence,  prob* 
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"  ably,  he  derived  his  peculiar  excellence  of  making  his  very 
"  extensive  knowledge  contribute,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  the 
use  or  pleasure  of  those  with  whom  he  conversed.  He  united, 
in  the  happiest  manner  imaginable,  two  characters  which  are 
"  not  often  found  in  the  same  person,  the  profound  scholar  and 
''  the  fascinating  companion. 

His  letters  in  general  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  style 
and  turn  of  his  conversation  ;  the  characteristics  of  which  were 
"  vivacity,  elegance,  and  precision,  with  knowledge  astonishingly 
"  extensive  and  correA.  He  never  ceased  to  be  instructive  and 
"  entertaining ;  and  in  general  there  was  a  vein  of  pleasantry  in  his 
"  conversation  which  prevented  its  becoming  languid,  even  during 
a  residence  of  many  months  with  a  family  in  the  country. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  he  always  arranged  what  he  in- 
"  tended  to  say,  before  he  spoke  ;  his  quickness  in  conversation 
"  contradicts  this  notion  :  but  it  is  very  true,  that  before  he  sat 
down  to  write  a  note  or  letter,  he  completely  arranged  in  his 
mind  what  he  meant  to  express.  He  pursued  the  same  method 
in  respect  to  other  composition  ;  and  occasionally  would  walk 
several  times  about  his  apartment  before  he  had  rounded  a 
period  to  his  taste.  He  has  pleasantly  remarked  to  me,  that  it 
"  sometimes  cost  him  many  a  turn  before  he  could  throw  a  senti- 
"  ment  into  a  form  that  gratified  his  own  criticism. 

*'  It  would  be  superfluous  to  attempt  a  very  minute  delineation 
"  of  a  character  which  is  so  distinctly  marked  in  the  Memoirs.  He 
•*  has  described  himself  without  reserve,  and  with  perfect  sincerity. 
"  The  Letters,  and  especially  the  extracts  from  the  Journal,  which 
"  could  not  have  been  written  with  any  purpose  of  being  seen, 
'*  will  make  the  reader  perfedly  acquainted  with  the  man. 

"  Excepting  a  visit  to  Lord  Egremont  and  Mr.  Hayley,  whom 
"  he  very  particularly  esteemed,  Mr.  Gibbon  was  not  absent  from 
"  Sheffield-Place  till  the  beginning  of  Odober,  when  we  were 
•*  reludantly  obliged  to  part  with  him,  that  he  might  perform  his 
"  engagement  to  Mrs.  Gibbon  at  Bath,  the  widow  of  his  father, 
"  who  had  early  deserved,  and  invariably  retained,  his  affedion. 
From  Bath  he  proceeded  to  Lord  Spenser's  at  Althrop,  a  family 
which  he  always  met  with  uncommon  satisfaction.  He  contin- 
ued in  good  health  during  the  summer,  and  in  excellent  spirits 
(I  never  knew  him  enjoy  better);  and  when  he  went  from 
"  Sheffield -Place,  little  did  I  imagine  it  would  be  the  last  time  I 
"  should  have  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  seeing  him  there  in 
**  full  possession  of  health. 
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*•  The  following  short  loiters,  though  not  impt^rtant  in  them- 
**  selves,  will  fill  up  this  part  of  the  narrative  better,  and  more 
"  agreeably,  than  any  thing  1  can  substitute  in  their  place. 

"  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sheffield. 

St.  James  Street,  Nov.  iith^  '793' 
"  I  must  at  length  withdraw  the  veil  before  my  state  of  health, 
tlio'  the  naked  truth  may  alarm  you  more  than  a  fit  of  the  gout. 
Have  you  never  observed,  through  my  inexpressibles^  a  large 
prominency,  which,  as  it  was  not  at  all  painful,  and  very  little 
troublesome,  I  had  strangely  neglected  for  many  years  ?  But 
since  my  departure  from  Sheffield-Place  it  has  increased,  (most 
stupendously,)  is  increasing  and  ought  to  be  diminished.  Yes- 
tertlay  I  sent  for  Farquhar,  who  is  allowed  to  be  a  very  skillful 
surgeon.  After  viewing  and  palping,  he  very  seriously  desired 
to  call  in  assistance  and  has  examined  it  again  to-day  with 
Mr.  Cline,  a  surgeon,  as  he  says,  of  the  first  eminence.  They  both 
pronounce  it  a  hydrocele,  (a  colle<5lion  of  water,)  which  must  be 
let  out  by  the  operation  of  tapping ;  but  from  its  magnitude  and 
long  neglect,  they  think  it  a  most  extraordinary  case,  and  wish 
to  have  another  surgeon.  Dr.  Bayley,  present.  If  the  business 
should  go  off  smoothly,  I  shall  be  delivered  from  my  burden, 
(it  is  almost  as  big  as  a  small  child,)  and  walk  about  in  four  or 
five  days  with  a  truss.  Rut  the  medical  gentlemen,  who  never 
speak  quite  plain,  insinuate  to  me  the  possibility  of  an  inflam- 
mation, of  fever,  &c.  I  am  not  appalled  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
operation,  which  is  fixed  for  Wednesday  next,  twelve  o'clock; 
but  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  you  might  wish  to  be  present 
before  and  afterwards  till  the  crisis  was  past ;  and  to  give  you 
that  opportunity,  I  shall  solicit  a  delay  till  Thursday,  or  even 
Friday.    Ever  yours.*' 

"  Immediately  on  receiving  this  last  letter,"  says  Lord  Sheffield, 
I  went  from  Brighthelmstone  to  London,  and  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Gibbon  had  dined  at  Lord  Lucan*s. 
Those  v/ho  have  seen  him  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years, 
must  be  surprised  that  he  could  doubt  whether  his  disorder  was 
apparent.  When  he  returned  to  England  in  1787,  I  was  greatly 
alarmed  by  a  prodigious  increase,  which  resulted,  I  supposed, 
from  a  rupture.  I  did  not  understand  why  he,  who  had  talked 
with  me  on  every  other  subject  relative  to  himself  and  his  affairs 
without  reserve,  should  never  in  any  shape  hint  at  a  malady  so 
troublesome  :  but  on  speaking  to  his  valet  de  chambre,  he  told 
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"  me,  Mr.  Gibbon  could  not  bear  the  least  allusion  to  the  subject, 
and  never  would  suffer  him  to  notice  it.  I  consulted  some  med- 
ical persons,  who  supposing  it  to  be  a  rupture,  were  of  opinion 
that  nothing  could  be  done,  and  said  that  he  surely  must  have 
'*  had  advice,  and  of  course  had  taken  all  necessary  precautions. 
'■*  He  now  talked  freely  with  me  about  his  disorder  ;  which,  he 
"  said,  began  in  the  year  1761 :  that  he  then  consulted  Mr.  Hawkins 
"  the  surgeon,  who  did  not  decide  whether  it  was  the  beginning 
'*  of  a  rupture,  or  an  hydrocele  ;  but  he  desired  to  see  Mr.  Gibbon 
"  again  when  he  came  to  town.  Mr.  Gibbon  not  feeling  any  pain 
•*  nor  suffering  any  inconvenience,  as  he  said,  never  returned  to 
"  Mr.  Hawkins  ;  and  although  the  disorder  continued  to  Increase 
**  gradually ,  and  of  late  years  very  much  indeed,  he  never  men- 
*'  tioned  it  to  any  person,  however  incredible  it  may  appear,  from 
**  1761  to  November  1793.  1  told  him,  that  I  had  always  supposed 
"  there  was  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  rupture  ;  his  answer  was,  that 
he  never  thought  so,  and  that  he,  and  the  surgeons  who  attended 
him,  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  an  hydrocele.  It  is  now  certain 
that  it  was  originally  a  rupture,  and  that  an  hydrocele  had  lately 
"  taken  place  in  the  same  part ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  his  legs, 
"  which  had  been  swelled  about  the  ankle,  particularly  one  of 
"  them,  since  he  had  the  erysipelas  in  1790,  recovered  their  former 
shape  as  soon  as  the  water  appeared  in  another  part,  which  did 
not  happen  till  between  the  time  he  left  Sheffield  Place,  in  the 
"  beginning  of  October,  and  his  arrival  at  Althorpe,  towards  the 
"  latter  part  of  that  month.  On  the  Thursday  following  the  date 
of  his  last  letter,  Mr.  Gibbon  was  tapped  for  the  first  time  :  four 
quarts  of  a  transparent  watery  fluid  were  discharged  by  that 
o{>eration.  Neither  mflammation  nor  fever  ensued  :  the  tumor 
was  diminished  to  nearly  half  its  size  ;  the  remaining  part  was  a 
"  soft  irregular  mass.  I  had  been  with  him  two  days  before, 
"  and  I  continued  with  him  above  a  week  after  the  first  tapping, 
during  which  time  he  enjoyed  his  usual  spirits  ;  and  the  three 
medical  gentlemen  who  attended  him  will  recoiled  his  pleas- 
antry, even  during  the  operation.  He  was  abroad  again  in  a  few 
days,  but  the  water  collecting  very  fast,  it  was  agreed  that  a  sec- 
ond puncture  should  be  made  a  fortnight  after  the  first.  Knowing 
that  I  should  be  wanted  at  a  meeting  in  the  country,  he  pressed 
me  to  attend  it,  and  promised  that  soon  after  the  second  opera- 
tion was  performed  he  would  follow  me  to  Sheflield  Place  ;  but 
•  before  he  arrived  I  received  the  following  letter  : 
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"  Mr.  Gibbon  to  Lord  Sheffield  at  Brighton. 

"  St.  James's  Street,  Nov.  2sih,  ijgj. 

**  Though  Farquhar  has  promised  to  write  you  a  line,  I  conceive 
*'  you  may  not  be  sorry  to  hear  dirediy  from  me.  The  operation 
*'  of  yesterday  was  much  longer,  more  searching,  and  more  painful 
'*  than  tlie  former ;  but  it  has  eased  and  lightened  me  to  a  much 
"  greater  degree.  [Three  (quarts  of  the  same  fluid  as  before  were 
"  discharged.]  No  inflammation,  no  fever,  a  delicious  night,  leave 
"  to  go  abroad  to-morrow,  and  to  go  out  of  town  when  I  please, 
**  en  attendant  the  future  measures  of  a  radical  cure.  If  you  hold 
"  your  intention  of  returning  next  Saturday  to  Sheffield-place, 
**  I  shall  probably  join  you  about  the  Tuesday  following,  after 
"  having  passed  two  nights  at  Beckenham.   Adieu  ;  Ever  yours.*' 

"  Mr.  Gibbon  "  says  Lord  Sheffield  "  generally  took  the  oppor- 
"  tunity  of  passing  a  night  or  two  with  his  friend  Lord  Auckland, 
"  at  Eden-Farm,  (ten  miles  from  London,)  on  his  passage  to  Shef- 
"  fleld- Place ;  and  notwithstanding  his  indisposition,  he  had  lately 
"  made  an  excursion  thither  from  London ;  when  he  was  much 
**  pleased  by  meeting  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  whom  he 
**  expressed  an  high  opinion.  He  returned  to  London,  to  dine 
•*  with  Lord  Loughborough,  to  meet  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Windham, 
"  and  particularly  Mr.  Pitt,  with  whom  he  was  not  acquainted ; 
"  and  in  his  last  journey  to  Sussex,  he  revisited  Eden-Farm,  and 
"  was  much  gratified  by  the  opportunity  of  again  seeing,  during  a 
"  whole  day,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  passed  the  night  there.  From  Lord 
•*  Auckland's,  Mr.  Gibbon  proceeded  to  Sheffield-Place ;  and  his 
•*  discourse  was  never  more  brilliant,  nor  more  entertaining,  than 
"  on  his  arrival.  The  parallel  he  drew,  and  the  comparisons  he 
"  made,  between  the  leading  men  of  this  country,  were  sketched 
"  in  his  best  manner,  and  were  infinitely  interesting.  However. 
"  this  last  visit  to  Sheffield-Place  became  far  diflferent  from  any 
"  he  had  ever  made  before.  That  ready,  cheerful,  various,  and 
"  illuminating  conversation,  which  we  had  before  admired  in  him, 
"  was  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  librar>'  or  the  dining-room. 
"  He  moved  with  difficulty,  and  retired  from  company  sooner  than 
"  he  had  been  used  to  do.  On  the  twenty-third  of  December,  his 
"  appetite  began  to  fail  him.  He  observed  to  me,  that  it  was  a 
"  ver>'  bad  sipn  xvith  him  when  he  could  not  eat  his  breakfast, 
"  which  he  had  done  at  all  times  very  heartily ;  and  this  seems  to 
"  have  been  the  strongest  expression  of  apprehension  that  he  was 
"  ever  (^bser\ed  to  utter.    A  considerable  degree  of  fever  now 
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"  made  its  appearance.  Inflammation  arose  from  the  weight  and 
"  bulk  of  the  tumor.  Water  again  colleded  very  fast,  and  when 
**  the  fever  went  off,  he  never  entirely  recovered  his  appetite  even 
•*  for  breakfast.  I  became  very  uneasy  indeed  at  his  situation 
'*  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  and  thought  it  necessary  to  advise 
**  him  to  set  out  for  London.  He  had  before  settled  his  plan  to 
"  arrive  there  about  the  middle  of  January.  I  had  company  in  the 
"  house,  and  we  expeded  one  of  his  particular  friends ;  but  he  was 
*'  obliged  to  sacrifice  all  social  pleasure  to  the  immediate  attention 
*  which  his  health  required.  He  went  to  London  on  the  seventh 
"  of  January,  and  the  next  day  I  received  the  following  billet ;  the 
"  last  he  ever  wrote : 

"  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.,  to  Lord  Sheffield. 

"  St.  James's  Street, /^«r  o' clock y  Tuesday » 
"  This  date  says  every  thing.  I  was  almost  killed  between 
Sheffield- Place  and  East  Grinsted,  by  hard,  frozen,  long,  and 
cross  ruts,  that  would  disgrace  the  approach  of  an  Indian  wig- 
wam. The  rest  was  something  less  painful ;  and  I  reached  this 
"  place  half-dead,  but  not  seriously  feverish,  or  ill.  I  found  a 
•*  dinner  invitation  from  Lord  Lucan ;  but  what  are  dinners  to 
"  me  ?  I  wish  they  did  not  know  of  my  departure.  I  catch  the 
"  flying  post.    What  an  effort!    Adieu,  till  Thursday  or  Friday." 

"  By  his  own  desire,  I  did  not  follow  him  till  Thursday  the  ninth. 
"  I  then  found- him  far  from  well.  The  tumor  more  distended 
**  than  before,  inflamed,  and  ulcerated  in  several  places.  Remedies 
were  applied  to  abate  the  inflammation  ;  but  it  was  not  thought 
proper  to  punAure  the  tumor  for  a  third  time,  till  Monday  the 
thirteenth  of  January,  when  no  less  than  six  quarts  of  fluid  were 
discharged.  He  seemed  much  relieved  by  the  evacuation.  His 
spirits  continued  good.  He  talked,  as  usual,  of  passing  his  time 
at  houses  which  he  had  often  frequented  with  great  pleasure, 
"  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's,  Mr.  Craufurd's,  Lord  Spenser's,  Lord 
"  Lucan's,  Sir  Ralph  Payne's,  and  Mr.  Batt's  ;  and  when  I  told  him 
"  that  I  should  not  return  to  the  country,  as  I  had  intended,  he 
"  pressed  me  to  go;  knowing  I  had  an  engagement  there  on  public 
"  business,  he  said,  *  you  may  be  back  on  Saturday,  and  I  intend 
"  *to  go  on  Thursday  to  Devonshire  House.'  I  had  not  any  ap- 
prehension that  his  life  was  in  danger,  although  I  began  to  fear 
that  he  might  not  be  restored  to  a  comfortable  state,  and  that 
*'  motion  would  be  very  troublesome  to  him  ;  but  he  talked  of  a 
radical  cure.    He  said,  that  it  was  fortunate  the  disorder  had 
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"  shown  itself  while  he  was  in  England,  where  he  might  procure 
"  the  best  assistance;  and  if  a  radical  cure  could  not  be  obtained 
**  before  his  return  to  Lausanne,  there  was  an  able  surgeon  at 
"  Geneva,  who  could  come  to  tap  him  when  it  should  be  necessary. 
**  On  Tuesday  the  fourteenth,  when  the  risk  of  inflammation  and 
"  fever  from  the  last  operation  was  supposed  to  be  past,  as  the 
**  medical  gentlemen  who  attended  him  expressed  no  fears  for 
"  his  life,  I  went  that  afternoon  part  of  the  way  to  Sussex,  and 
"  the  following  day  reached  Sheffield-Place.  The  next  morning, 
"  the  sixteenth,  I  received  by  the  post  a  good  account  of  Mr. 
"  Gibbon,  which  mentioned  also  that  he  hourly  gained  strength. 
"  In  the  evening  came  a  letter  by  express,  dated  noon  that  day, 
•'  which  acquainted  me  that  Mr.  Gibbon  had  had  a  violent  attack 
"  the  preceding  night,  and  that  it  was  not  probable  he  should  live 
"  till  I  could  come  to  him.  I  reached  his  lodgings  in  St.  James's 
"  Street  about  midnight,  and  learned  that  my  friend  had  expired 
'*  a  (juarter  before  one  o'clock  that  day,  the  i6th  of  January,  1794. 
**  After  I  left  him  on  Tuesday  afternoon  the  fourteenth,  he  siiw 
'*  some  company,  Lady  Lucan  and  Lady  Spenser,  and  thought 
"  himself  well  enough  at  night  to  omit  the  opium  draught,  which 
**  he  had  been  used  to  take  for  some  time.  He  slept  very  indiffer- 
'*  ently ;  before  nine  the  next  morning  he  rose,  but  could  not  eat 
"  his  breakfast.  However,  he  appeared  tolerably  well,  yet  com- 
"  plained  at  times  of  a  pain  in  his  stomach.  At  one  o'clock  he 
"  received  a  visit  of  an  hour  from  Madame  de  Sylva,  and  at  three, 
"  his  friend,  Mr.  Craufurd,  of  Auchinames,  (whom  he  always 
"  mentioned  with  particular  regard,)  called,  and  stayed  with  him 
"  till  past  five  o'clock.  They  talked,  as  usual,  on  various  subjects ; 
"  and  twenty  hours  before  his  death,  Mr.  Gibbon  happened  to  fall 
"  into  a  conversation,  not  uncommon  with  him,  on  the  probable 
"  duration  of  his  life.  He  said,  that  he  thought  himself  a  good 
"  life  for  ten,  twelve,  or  perhaps  twenty  years.  About  six,  he  ate 
"  the  wing  of  a  chicken,  and  drank  three  glasses  of  Madeira. 
"  After  dinner  he  became  very  uneasy  and  impatient ;  complained 
"  a  good  deal,  and  appeared  so  weak,  that  his  servant  was  alarmed. 
*'  Mr.  Gibbon  had  sent  to  his  friend  and  relation,  Mr.  Rol>ert 
'•  Darell,  whose  hou.se  was  not  far  distant,  desiring  to  see  him,  and 
"  adding,  tiiat  he  had  .somelhinj;  particular  to  say.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, this  desired  interview  never  took  place. 
"  During  the  evenini;  he  complained  much  of  his  stomach,  and 
of  a  disposition  to  vomit.  Soon  after  nine,  he  took  his  opium 
**  draught,  and  went  to  bed.     Al)out  ten,  he  complained  of  much 
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"  pain,  and  desired  that  warm  napkins  might  be  applied  to  his 
"  stomach.  He  almost  incessantly  expressed  a  sense  of  pain  till 
•*  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  said  he  found  his 
**  stomach  much  easier.  About  seven  the  servant  asked  whether 
"  he  should  send  for  Mr.  Farquhar  ?  he  answered,  no ;  that  he  was 
"  as  well  as  he  had  been  the  day  before.  At  about  half-past  eight, 
**  he  got  out  of  bed,  and  said  he  was  'plus  adroit'  than  he  had 
"  been  for  three  months  past,  and  got  into  bed  again,  without 
"  assistance,  better  than  usual.  About  nine,  he  said  that  he  would 
"  rise.  The  servant,  however,  persuaded  him  to  remain  in  bed  till 
Mr.  Farquhar,  who  was  expeded  at  eleven,  should  come.  Till 
about  that  hour  he  spoke  with  great  facility.  Mr.  Farquhar  came 
*  at  the  time  appointed,  and  he  was  then  visibly  dying.  When  the 
vtUet  de  chancre  returned,  after  attending  Mr.  Farquhar  out  of 
the  room,  Mr.  Gibbon  said,  ^Pourquoi  est  ce  que  vous  me  quittez  f ' 
This  was  about  half-past  eleven.  At  twelve,  he  drank  some 
brandy  and  water  from  a  tea-pot,  and  desired  his  favorite  servant 
"  to  stay  with  him.  These  were  the  last  words  he  pronounced 
"  articulately.  To  the  last  he  preserved  his  senses ;  and  when  he 
'*  could  no  longer  speak,  his  ser\'ant  having  asked  a  question,  he 
"  made  a  sign,  to  show  that  he  understood  him.  He  was  quite 
"  tranquil,  and  did  not  stir;  his  eyes  half  shut.  About  a  quarter 
before  one,  he  ceased  to  breathe. 

"  The  valet  de  chambre  obser\'ed,  that  Mr.  Gibbon  did  not,  at 
any  time,  show  the  least  sign  of  alarm,  or  apprehension  of  death ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  thought  himself  in  danger,  unless 
his  desire  to  speak  to  Mr.  Darell  may  be  considered  in  that  light. 
"  Perhaps  I  dwell  too  long  on  these  minute  and  melancholy 
circumstances.  Yet  the  close  of  such  a  life  can  hardly  fail  to 
interest  every  reader ;  and  I  know  that  the  public  has  received 
"  a  different  and  erroneous  account  of  my  friend's  last  hours. 

"  I  can  never  cease  to  feel  regret  that  I  was  not  by  his  side  at 
"  this  awful  period :  a  regret  so  strong,  that  I  can  express  it  only 
"  by  borrowing  (as  the  eloquent  Mr.  Mason  has  done  on  a  similar 
"occasion)  the  forcible  language  of  Tacitus:  Mihi  prcctcr 
"  acerbitatetn  amici  erepti^  auget  mnrstitiam  quod  assidrrc 
*•  valetudini^  /ai'ere  deficientevi^  saliari  vulht^  complexu  non 
**  contigit.  It  is  some  consolation  to  me,  that  I  have  not,  like 
**  Tacitus,  by  a  long  absence,  anticipated  the  loss  of  my  friend 
*'  several  years  before  his  decease.  Although  I  had  not  the 
"  mournful  gratification  of  being  near  him  on  the  day  he  expired, 
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ROUA. 
"  The  NIobt  of  nations  t        .       •       •       .       . 
"  Childlew  sad  orownleM  iu  her  voicelew  viae."— Byron. 

KOHE  wiu  perw»ilfled  as  a  goddcso,  whme  Imo^  uften  appeared  upon 
coins  and  mwlaln j  and  alin«sl  every  river,  mountaiii  apd  glreiUD  uni 
%jia\ia\iiieA  as  a  giid,  ol  U'lium  Miine  fubuious  tale  naa  relaled,  Roma  una 
baDOied  bvihe  Roinniu  Iroia  the  lime  of  tlie  empcmr  HadrlnD,  (i,  d..  IIT.) 
wilh  temples,  HacrlBiX'!<.  and  annual  tctivalH.  Tlie  above  engravlDg,  from  a 
[iBiiiUiig  [urmerly  bcldngiug  to  tlie  Biirberiul  [atnily,  U  probably  a  correct 


munlty 


ofgoda  sndenddcBes  Is  not  geiierBlly  endorsed  at  tbe  present  day,  lor  the 
tmnun  mind  Is  slowly  proKmBJiig  beyond  the  realms  of  myth  and  fable  ; 
batman*  rellglonlslaiitin  credit  these  audcitt  talcs,  and  llrmly  believe  In  the 


reality  of  Imimiterlal  fMmaaiid  maicriaiKpiHU,'  Like  th 
they  claim  Buardlan  angel"  by  whom  " 


pv  whom  they  are  tnrmenttd.  The  N, 
"  What »  beaullful  -■——'—'-  •■•- 
"angefa.     And  wha 


U  thatol  the  i 


nlOcC.IB,  I8»l,  sayii: 
cially  the  gunnlUi. 
i  In  Holv  Bcrlpture 
ilstration 


-  .'jngej 


""^s,  ifin^gdon 


1  Bpirita  preside  over  cvo 


aiigvis ;  altars,  churches,  e 


a  parucuiar  [amillea 


"  '  have  their  angels.'  '  Thus/  as  Mr.  Boudon  says,  '  the  world  is  full  of  angels 
"  '  and  it  seems  that  the  sweetness  of  Divine  Providence  renders  it  necessary  ; 
"  '  for  if,  as  some  say,  there  be  in  the  air  so  great  a  number  of  evil  spirits  that  if 
"  'they  were  permitted  to  assume  bodies  they  would  obscure  the  light  of  the  sun, 
"  '  how  could  men  be  safe  from  their  malicious  acts  unless  protected  by  angels  ?'  " 

Such  implicit  faith  in  the  angelic  hierarchy  was  never  excelled  by  "  heathen  " 
idolaters ;  and  the  almost  forgotten  fauns  and  foiries— the  demons,  genli»  and 
sprites  of  ancient  Paganism  — correspond  to  the  guardian  angels  and  evil  spirits 
of  modern  Catholicism.    Dr.  Newman  quotes  from  Peril  of  Idolatry  as  follows : 

"  Terentius  Varro  showeth  that  there  were  three  hundred  Jupiters  in  his  time : 
"  there  were  no  fewer  Veneres  and  Dianae :  we  had  no  fewer  Christophers,  Mary 
"  Magdalens,  and  other  saints.  CEnomaus  and  Hesiodus  show  that  in  their  time 
"  there  were  thirty  thousand  gods.  I  think  we  had  no  fewer  saints,  to  whom  we 
"  gave  the  honor  due  to  God.  And  they  have  not  only  spoiled  the  true  livins;  God 
"  of  His  due  honor  by  such  devices  as  the  Gentile  idolaters  have  done  before 
"  them,  but  the  sea  and  waters  have  as  well  special  saints  with  them,  as  the  Gen- 
'^  tiles  had.the gods  Neptune,  Triton,  Nereus,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Venus,  and  such 
"  other:  in  whose  places  become  St.  Christopher,  St.  Clement,  and  divers  other, 
"  and  specially  our  Lady,  to  whom  shipmen  sing,  'Ave  maris  Stella.'  Neither  hath 
"  the  fire  escaped  their  idolatrous  inventions.  For,  instead  of  Volcan  and  Vesta, 
"  the  Gentiles'  gods  of  the  Are,  our  men  have  placed  St.  Agatha,  and  make  litters 
"  on  her  day  to  quench  fire  with.  Every  artificer  and  profession  hath  his  special 
"  saint,  as  a  peculiar  god.  As  for  example,  scholars  have  St.  Nicholas  and  St. 
"  Gregory  ;  painters,  St.  Luke  ;  neither  lack  soldiers  their  Mars,  nor  lovers  their 
"  Venus  amongst  Christians  " 

"  Catholicism,"  says  IngersoU,  "  administered  on  the  estate  of  Paganism,  and 
"  appropriated  most  of  the  property  to  its  own  use.**  This  fact  may  satisfactorily 
explain  the  remarkable  resemblance  between  the  faith  of  the  Romish  Church  and 
the  belief  of  Pagan  Rome  — between  the  mythology  of  the  past  and  the  theology 
of  the  present. 

"  The  religion  of  Christ  "  says  Eusebe  Salverte,  "succeeded  a  religion  rich  in 
"  pomp  and  emblems  ;  and  it  feared  to  repulse  by  too  rigid  a  simplicity,  men  ac- 
"  customed  to  see  and  to  touch  what  they  believed  in  and  worshiped.  Hence,  as 
"  it  was  difficult  to  destrov  and  utterly  to  proscribe  the  former  otnects  of  venera- 
"  tion,  the  Christians  often  preferred  appropriating  them  to  tneir  own  faith. 
"  More  than  one  temple  was  changed  into  a  cnurch  ;  more  than  the  name  of  one 
"  god  was  honored  as  the  name  of  a  saint  ;  and  an  immense  number  of  images 
'*  and  legends  passed  without  difficulty  into  the  new  faith,  and  were  preserved 
"  by  the  ancient  respect  of  the  new  believers."— /'A/Vojo/Ay  qfMagic^  voi.  ii,  p.  249. 

"  Paganism,"  says  Emilio  Castelar,  "  has  been  transformed,  but  has  not  been 
'*  destroyed.  The  months  of  the  year  and  the  days  of  the  week  preserve  the  num- 
"  bers  of  the  ancient  divinities,  of  the  ancient  Csesars,  of  the  ancient  Roman 
"  numeration.  The  two  solstices  of  summer  and  winter  we  still  celebrate  with 
"  festivals  analogous  to  the  classic  festivals.  Adonis  is  born,  dies,  rises  again. 
"  when  the  corn  is  sown,  shoots,  or  is  in  ear.  The  feast  of  Candlemas,  dedicated 
•'  with  many  tapers  to  the  Virgin,  like  the  festivals  of  LupercaL  is  consecrated 
"  to  light.  The  Romans  wave  torches  under  the  government  of  the  Popcs»j«it 
"  as  the  Pagans  waved  them  under  the  dominion  of  the  Caesars,  and  chanted 
"  hymns  to  the  ItKht.  which  have  chaneed  their  form,  but  the  essence  of  which 
"  is  unaltered."—  Old  Rome  and  New  Italy,  p.  170. 

"  When  we  see."  says  Dr.  Inman,  "the  same  ideas  promulgated  as  divine  tmth 
"  on  the  ancient  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  modern  shores  of  the  Medlterra- 
"  nean,  we  are  constrained  to  admit  that  they  have  something  common  in  their 
"  source ;  "  and  when  we  observe  the  accordance  and  harmony  between  ancient 
and  modern  myths  and  mysteries,  we  readily  perceive  how  little  originality  onr 
modern  faith  contains :  for  there  is  not  a  rite,  ceremony  or  belief  we  now  practice 
or  profess,  that  cannot  l>e  traced  to  its  origin  in  Chaldean  idolatrj'  — in  Assyrian, 
Egyptian  or  Roman  Mythology. 

The  significant  command  given  by  Jehovah  to  the  Jews :  "  Take  heed  that 
"  thou  enquire  not  after  their  gods,  saying,  How  did  these  nations  serve  their 
"  gods  ?  "  (Dcut.  xii,  30,)  should  be  literally  observed  by  Christians,  if  they  wish 
to  maintain  their  cherished  faith  unaltered  and  unimproved  by  inteHlgent  donht 
and  scientific  investigation.— E. 

00 
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UNIVERSAL   SPIRIT   OF   TOLERATION-f 

THE  firm  edifice  of  Roman  power  was  raised  and 
preserved  by  the  wisdom  of  ages.  The  obedient 
provinces  of  Trajan  and  the  Anlonines  were  united 
by  laws,  and  adorned  by  arts.  They  might  occasionally 
suffer  from  the  partial  abuse  of  delegated  authority  ;  hut  the 
general  principle  of  government  was  wise,  simple,  and 
beneficent.  They  enjoyed  the  religion  of  their  ancestors, 
whilst  in  civil  honors  and  advantages  they  were  exalted,  by 
just  degrees,  to  an  equality  with  their  conquerors. 

The  policy  of  the  emperors  and  the  senate,  as 
far  as  it  concerned  religion,  was  happily  seconded    ,oi^ralioi. 
by  the  reflections  of  the  enlightened,  and  the 
habits  of  the  superstitious,  part  of  their  subjects.    The 

s,  the  fnunden  of  Rome,  vtvrc  llic^nn!)  of  Rlica  Silvia  md 
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various  modes  of  worship,  which  prevailed  in  the  Roman 
world,  were  all  considered  by  the  people  as  equally  true ; 
by  the  philosopher,  as  equally  false  ;  and  by  the  magistrate, 
as  equally  useful.  And  thus  toleration  produced  not  only 
mutual  indulgence,  but  even  religious  concord. 

,  .    .      .       The  superstition  of  the  people  was  not  embit- 

Ofthc  Teople.^  j,        ^  -    ^  r*.ii-      i 

tered  by  any  mixture  of  theological  rancor  ;  nor 
was  it  confined  by  the  chains  of  any  speculative  system. 
The  devout  polytheist,  though  fondly  attached  to  his 
national  rites,  admitted  with  implicit  faith  the  different  reli- 
gions of  the  earth.^  Fear,  gratitude,  and  curiosity,  a  dream 
or  an  omen,  a  singular  disorder,  or  a  distant  journey,  per- 

«  There  is  not  any  writer  who  describes,  in  so  lively  a  manner  as  Herodotus,  the 
truj  K-Miius  of  p  )lyiheis  n.  Th*  best  commentary  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Hume's 
Natural  History  of  fC''lis:i)ti ;  and  the  best  contrast  in  Bossuet's  Universal  History. 
Som.*  obscure  iracc>;  olaii  intolerant  spirit  appear  in  the  conduct  of  the  Egyptians 
(sc- Juvenal,  Sal.  i^),  and  ihj  Christians,  as  well  as  Jews,  who  lived  under  the 
Rr)man  cMnpire,  formed  a  very  important  exception ;  so  important,  indeed,  that  the 
discussion  will  require  a  tlislinci  chapter  of  this  work.* 

*  M.  Constant  in  his  very  learned  and  eloquent  work,  *'  Sur  ia  Religiom^*  with 
two  additional  volumes,  " /^'<  Polytheism"  komain,'*  has  considered  the  whole 
history  of  polytheism  in  a  tone  of  philosophy,  which,  without  subscribing  to  all  his 
oj>inions,  we  may  be  permitted  to  admire.  '"  The  boasted  tolerance  of  polytheism 
did  n  It  rest  upoii  the  respect  due  from  society  to  the  freedom  of  individual  opinion. 
The  polytheistic  nations,  tolerant  as  they  were  towards  each  other,  as  separate 
slates,  were  not  the  less  ig^tiorant  of  the  eternal  principle,  the  only  iMsis  of  en- 
livjhtened  toleration,  that  every  one  has  a  right  to  worship  God  in  the  manner 
which  seems  to  him  the  best.  Citizens,  on  the  contrary,  were  bound  to  conform 
to  the  relij^ion  of  the  slate ;  they  had  not  the  liberty  to  adofit  a  foreign  religion, 
though  that  religion  might  be  legallv  recognized  in  their  own  city,  for  the  strangers 
who  were  its  votaries."  —Sur  la  keligion,  v.  184.  Dh  Polyth.  Rom.  iii^  3<^.  At 
this  time,  the  growing  religious  indifference,  and  the  general  administration  of  the 
empire  by  Romans,  who,  being  strangers,  would  do  no  more  than  protect,  not 
enlist  themselves  in  the  cause  of  the  local  superstitions,  had  introauced  great 
laxity.  But  intolerance  was  clearly  the  theory  both  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  law. 
The  subject  is  more  fully  considered  in  another  place.  —  MiLMAN.f 

Milman  admits  the  tolerance  of  the  Romans  for  the  religion  of  the  nations  they 
conqu'jred,  yet  he  asserts  that  intolerance  was  the  theory  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
law.  He  cites  no  proof  in  supj)ort  of  his  assertion,  and  gives  no  names  of  persons 
who  were  punished  for  forsaking  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  When  the  emperor 
Julian  re-established  the  Pagan  religion,  he  did  not  persecute  his  Christian  subjects, 
but  tolerated  their  religion,  although  its  most  eminent  professers  had  murdered  his 
nearest  relatives.  The  Inquisition ,  the  logical  result  of  mtolerance,  was  established 
by  Christians,  not  by  Pagans,  On  Nov.  14, 1881,  SenorCaslelardehveredat  Madrid, 
in  the  (Tories,  an  eloquent  anr|  impressive  ad(iress.  He  adjured  the  government 
of  Spain  to  assist  Italy  in  uphoKling  the  separation  of  thetemjwral  from  the  spiritual 
power.  He  approved  the  recent  circular  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  froe-tliinkers  to  professional  chairs,  an<l  he  also 
approve<l  ihc  principles  of  self-ijovornment  in  the  Universities,  and  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  science.  "  Science  an«l  h-irning."  said  he.  "  must  be  free  tr»»m 
"  Slate  an!  Church  tyranny.  Learned  mon  must  soar  freclv  in  pursuit  of  truth,  be- 
"  yonii  the  reach  of' fanaticism  and  despotism."  Thus  we  sec  advocated  in  the 
most  Catholic  nation  of  Chris!eri<lom.  a  return  lolhc  |>rinciplcs  of  free  toleration, 
practicod  two  lhousan<l  yevirs  a\;o  bs  the  old  Pagans  of  Rome.  —  E. 

t  Was  there  no  mixtur.*  of  r  -li^ri  'Us  p  -rsecution,  in  the  oppressions  which  drove 

the  Israeliies  out  of  Ivjjypt  ?  — Ksc.  C.ii  rciiman. 

Tlie  I^ra^^lites  wore  enslav.'d.  and  iiatnrallv  desired  freedom.  They  were  not 
driven  oui  of  Kgvpt.but  ran  awav :  and  the  M^vjitians  use<l  everv  effort  to  recover 
thvir  1  r,t  "ehatt'els."  — E. 
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petually  disposed  him  to  multiply  the  articles  of  his  belief, 
and  to  enlarge  the  list  of  his  protedlors.  The  thin  texture 
of  the  Pagan  mythology  was  interwoven  with  various  but 
not  discordant  materials.  As  soon  as  it  was  allowed  that 
sages  and  heroes,  who  had  lived  or  who  had  died  for  the 
benefit  of  their  country,  were  exalted  to  a  state  of  power 
and  immortality,  it  was  universally  confessed  that  they  de- 
served, if  not  the  adoration,  at  least  the  reverence,  of  all 
mankind.  The  deities  of  a  thousand  groves  and  a  thousand 
streams  possessed  in  peace  their  local  and  respective  in- 
fluence ;  nor  could  the  Roman  who  deprecated  the  wrath 
of  the  Tiber,  deride  the  Egyptian  who  presented  his  offering 
to  the  beneficent  genius  of  the  Nile.  The  visible  powers 
of  nature,  the  planets,  and  the  elements,  were  the  same 
throughout  the  universe.  The  invisible  governors  of  the 
moral  world  were  inevitably  cast  in  a  similar  mould  of 
fiction  and  allegory.  Every  virtue,  and  even  vice,  acquired 
its  divine  representative ;  every  art  and  profession  its  patron, 
whose  attributes,  in  the  most, distant  ages  and  countries, 
were  uniformly  derived  from  the  character  of  their  peculiar 
votaries.  A  republic  of  gods  of  such  opposite  tempers  and 
interests  required,  in  every  svstem,  the  moderating  hand  of 
a  supreme  magistrate,  who,  by  the  progress  of  knowledge 
and  flattery,  was  gradually  invested  with  the  sublime  per- 
fe<5lions  of  an  eternal  parent,  and  an  omnipotent  monarch.' 
Such  was  the  mild  spirit  of  antiquity,  that  the  nations  were 
less  attentive  to  the  difference,  than  to  the  resemblance,  of 
their  religious  worship.  The  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the 
Barbarian,  as  they  met  before  their  respe6live  altars,  easily 
persuaded  themselves,  that  under  various  names,  and  with 
various  ceremonies,  they  adored  the  same  deities.'     The 

«The  rights,  powers,  and  pretensions  of  the  sovereign!  of  Olympus  are  ver>' 
clearly  describen  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  [Had;  in  the  Greek  oriRinal.  I  mean  ; 
for  Mr.  Pope,  without  perceiving  it,  has  improved  the  theology  of  liomcr.* 

aSee»  for  instance,  Casar  de  Bell.  r»all.  vi,  17.  Within  ;i  centui-y  or  two,  the 
Gauls  themselves  applied  to  their  gods  the  names  of  Mercury.  Mars,  Apollo,  &c.t 

♦  The  conception  of  an  eternal  and  almighty  Godliead,  overruling  all  others,  was 
not  gradually  introduced  as  knowledge  advanced  or  flattery  suggested.  It  was 
rather  the  early  fundamental  principle  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  which 
polytheism  could  not  entirely  suppress.  Compare  "  Pfanneri  Syslema  Theologitr 
Gentilis  Purioris,''  cap.  2,  11,  13.  —  Wenck. 

There  Is  a  curious  coincidence  between  Gibbon's  explanation  and  those  of  the 
newly -rcrcovered  De  Rebublica  of  Cicero,  though  the  argument  is  rather  the 
converse,  lib.  i.  c.  36.  "Sive  hacc  ad  utMitatem  vita?  conslituta  sint  a  principibus 
"  rerum  publicarum,  ut  rex  putaretur  unus  esse  in  c^elo,  qui  nutu,  ut  ait  Homcrus, 
"  totum  Olympum  .converteret,  idemque  et  rex  et  pater  haherelur  omnium. "—M. 
t  The  barbarian  did  not  of  his  own  accord  believe  this.  To  render  their 
conquered  foes  more  docile  the  Romans,  like  the  Greeks  before  them,  persuaded 
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elegant  mythology  of  Homer  gii\  o  a  beautiful,  and  almost 
a  regular  form,  to  the  polytheism  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  philosophers  of  Greece  deduced  their 
phiio^phers.  niorals  from  the  nature  of  man,  rather  than  from 
that  of  God.  They  meditated  however  on  the 
divine  nature,  as  a  very  curious  and  important  speculation ; 
and  in  the  profound  inquiry,  they  displayed  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  the  human  understanding.*  Of  the  four  most 
celebrated  schools,  the  Stoics  and  the  Platonists  endeavored 
to  reconcile  the  jarring  interests  of  reason  and  piety.  They 
have  left  us  the  most  sublime  proofs  of  the  existence  and 
perfefiions  of  the  first  cause ;  but  as  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  conceive  the  creation  of  matter,  the  workman  in 
the  Stoic  pliilosophy  was  not  sufficiently  distinguished 
from  the  work ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  spiritual  god 
of  Plato  and  his  disciples  resembled  an  idea  rather  than  a 
substance.  The  opinions  of  the  Academics  and  Epicureans 
were  of  a  less  religious  cast ;  but  whilst  the  modest  science 
of  the  former  induced  them  to  doubt,  the  positive  ignorance 
of  the  latter  urged  them  to  deny,  the  providence  of  a 
supreme  ruler.  The  sjMrit  of  inquiry,  prompted  by  emula- 
tion, and  sui)portcd  by  freedom,  haci  divided  the  public 
teachers  of  philosophy  into  a  variety  of  contending  se<5is ; 
but  the  ingenious  youth,  who,  from  every  part,  resorted  to 
Athens,  and  the  other  seats  of  learning  in  the  Roman 
empire,  were  alike  instru6led,  in  every  school,  to  reject  and 
to  despise  the  religion  of  the  muldtude.  How,  indeed,  was 
it  possible  that  a  philosopher  should  accept,  as  divine  truths, 
the  idle  tales  of  the  poets,  and  the  incoherent  traditions  of 
antiquity  ;  or,  that  he  should  adore,  as  gods,  those  imperfect 
beings  whom  he  must  have  despised  as  men  !  Against  such 
unworthy  adversaries,  Cicero  condescended  to  employ  the 
arms  of  reason  and  eloquence  ;  but  the  satire  of  Lucian  was 
a  much  more  adequate,  as  well  as  more  efficacious  weapon. 
We  may  be  well  assured,  that  a  writer  conversant  with  the 
world,  would  never  have  ventured  to  expose  the  gods  of  his 

4  The  admirable  work  of  Cicero,  de  Xatura  Drorum,  is  the  best  clue  we  have  to 
jCuide  us  through  the  dark  and  profound  abvss.  He  represents  with  candor,  and 
confutes  with  subtlety,  the  opinions  of  the  p)iilosophers. 

their  new  subjects  that  they  all  worshii)ed  the  same  deities.  It  was  thus  that  the 
(iod  of  War,  the  (iodtless  of  Love,  antl  the  rest,  sotin  assumed  the  forms  of  Mars, 
Venus,  and  other  lieathen  divinities :  and  for  this  reason  little  positive  information, 
as  to  the  orij^inal  worship  amon)»;  these  people,  can  be  obtame<i  from  the  many 
images  of  their  idols  which  have  been  du^  up.  Almost  all  o!  them  are  conformetl 
to  Roman  notions. —  Wkncic. 
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country  to  public  ridicule,  had  they  not  already  been  the 
objeAj  of  secret  contempt  among  the  polished  and  en- 
lightened orders  of  society.* 

Notwithstanding  the  fashionable  irreligion  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  age  of  the  Anlonines,  both  the  interests  of  the 
priests,  and  the  credulity  of  the  people,  were  sufficiently 
respeded.  In  their  writings  and  conversation,  the  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity  asserted  the  independent  dignity  of 
reason ;  but  they  resigned  their  aclions  to  the  commands 
of  law  and  of  custom.  Viewing;,  with  a  smile  of  pity  and 
indulgence,  the  various  errors  ot  the  vulgar,  they  diligently 
pra6bsed  the  ceremonies  of  their  fathers,  devoutly  frequented 
the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  sometimes  condescending  to 
act  a  part  on  the  theatre  of  superstition,  they  concealed  the 
sentiments  of  an  atheist  under  the  sacerdotal  robes. 
Reasoners  of  such  a  temper  were  scarcely  inclined  to 
wrangle  about  their  respective  modes  of  faith,  or  of  worship. 
It  was  indifferent  to  them  what  shape  the  folly  of  the  multi- 
tude might  choose  to  assume ;  and  they  approached,  with 
the  same  inward  contempt,  and  the  same  external  reverence, 
the  altars  of  the  Libyan,  the  Olympian,  or  the  Capitoline 
Jupiter.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  from  what  motives 
a  spirit  of  persecution  could  introduce  itself  into   n,ag[sJratcs. 
the  Roman  councils.    The  magistrates  could  not 
be  actuated  by  a  blind  thoutrh  honest  bigotry,  since  the 
magistrates  were  themselves  philosophers  ;   and  the  school 
of  Athens  had  given  laws  to  the  senate.     They  could  not  be 
impelled  by  ambition  or  avarice,  as  the  temporal  and  ecclesi- 
asUcal  powers  were  united  in  the  same  hands.*  The  pontiffs 
were  chosen  among  the  most  illustrious  of  the  senators  ; 
and  the  office  of  supreme  pontiff  was  constantly  exercised 
by  the  emperors  themselves.     They  knew  and  valued  the 
advantages  of  religion,  as  it  is  connected  with  civil  govern- 

>  I  do  not  pretend  to  assert,  that,  in  this  irreligious  ajre,  the  natural  terrors  of 
superstition,  dreams,  omens,  apparitions,  &c.,  had  lost  tneir  efficacy. 

•  Socrates.  Epicurus,  Cicero,  and  Plutarch,  always  inculcated  a  decent  reverence 
for  the  religion  of  their  own  country  and  of  mankind.  The  devotion  of  Epicurus 
was  assiduous  and  exemplar^'.    Diogen.  Laert.  x,  jo. 

•Did  the  various  ministering  orders  derive  no  noruniary  advantage  from  the 
sacrificial  rites  in  w^hich  they  officiated?  Was  Alexan<ler  the  co|>pcrsmilh  the 
only  maker  of  images  who  profited  by  the  cmi)loyn»cnt  ?  Were  no  temples  but 
those  of  Delphi,  Epnesus,  and  Comana  enriched  by  pious  worshii>ers  ?  Did  oracles 
snd  augurs  receive  no  paymerii  for  their  answers  to  the  ircduUly  or  policy  that 
consulted  them?  The  Pontiiex  Maximiis  mav  have  kiutwn  no  avarice  himself; 
blithe  was  urged  on  by  the  Flamen  dialis  and  liis  subordinates,  whose  gains  were 
in  danger.  —  Enc.  Ch. 


I02  THE  MAGISTRATES. 

mcnt.  They  encouraged  the  public  festivals  which  humanize 
the  manners  of  the  people.  They  managed  the  arts  of 
divination,*  as  a  convenient  instrument  of  policy ;  and  they 
respe<5led,  as  the  firmest  bond  of  society,  the  useful  persua- 
sion that,  either  in  this,  or  in  a  future  life,  the  crime  of 
perjury  is  most  assuredly  punished  by  the  avenging  gods.' 
But  whilst  they  acknowledged  the  general  advantages  of 
religion,  they  were  convinced  that  the  various  modes  of 
worship  contributed  alike  to  the  same  salutary  purposes : 
and  that,  in  every  country,  the  form  of  superstition,  which 
had  received  the  sanction  of  time  and  experience,  was  the 

1  Po/ydius,  /.  6,  c.  .5.?. 5/-    yuvdnal,  Sai.  xiii,  laments,  that  in  his  lime  this  appre> 
hension  had  lusl  inucii  of  its  effect. 


•  The  art  of  divination  became  of  great  interest  to  the  Romans,  and  of  great 
profit  to  the  priests.  "AuRury,  or  the  power  of  foretelling  future  events,"  says 
Cicero.  "  is  the  greatest  and  most  excellent  thing  in  the  republic,  and  naturally 
"  allieu  to  authority."  "Greater  is  he  that  prophesieth  than  he  that  speaketh 
"  with  tongues,"  says  St.  Taiil,  /  Cor.  xiv,  3,  5.  "  He  that  prophesieth,  speaketh 
**  unto  men  to  edification  and  exhi)rtalion  and  comfort."  The  most  ancient  of 
the  oracles  was  that  of  Jupiter  at  DoJona,  the  most  renowned  was  that  at  Delphi, 
which  was  enriched  by  cosily  K'lis-  When  a  person  consulted  the  oracle,  the  first 
duty  consisted  m  a  present  or  sacrifice.  The  place  where  the  ambi^ous  answer 
was'  ^iven.  was  called  Pythiuni,  ami  the  priestess  who  attended  it  was  called 
Pythia.  Slie  was  seated  on  the  sacred  Kol<'*^n  tripod,  dedicated  to  Apollo  by  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  The  three  legs  of  the  tripod  were  supposed  to  have  a 
threefold  reference  to  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future,  ana  the  enigmatical 
answers,  >rencrallv  delivered  in  hexameter  verse,  would  apply  to  any  result  that 
iiiij^ht  happen.  VVhen  a  definite  reply  was  given,  the  priests  had  previously  in- 
lornied  ihcmselves  of  the  circumstances.  Tins  oracle  became  silent  soon  after  the 
death  of  the  eniticror  Jidian. 

The  pretended  revelation  of  the  future  mediately,  or  by  means  of  some  svstem  or 
art  oi  divination  was  eflectcd  in  various  ways  by  persons  who  claimed  to  oe  under 
divine  inspiration.  The  busniess  of  prophesying  had  become  so  universal  and  so 
remunerative,  that  names  were  coined  and  mtroduced  mto  the  language  to  dis- 
linj^uish  each  particidar  method  of  augury.  We  copy  from  Eschenburg's  Ciassical 
Literature  and  Rowjet's  Ihesaurns  of  fVords,  some  of  the  more  common  terms 
employed. as  a  curious  illustration  of  bygone  superstitions. 

VnuiAiion  dv  ora,/-\\  Theomancy  ;  by  the  Bwle,  Bibliomancy :  by  ghosts,  Psy- 
chomancy ;  by  spin! s  srm  in  a  maj^ic  lens,  Christallomanlia :  byshdaowsormoHes^ 
Sciomancy ;  by  app-arances  in  the  air,  Aeromancy,  Chaofnancy;  by  meteors^ 
Meteoromancv  :  by  icinds,  Austromancy  :  by  sacrijictal  ajppearances,  Aruspicy  (or 
Haruspicy),  liicrotnanoy.  Hieroscopy ;  by  the  entrails  oftmimals  sacrificed,  Hier- 
omancy  ;  by  the  entraih  of  a  human  'sacrifice,  Anthropomancy ;  by  the  entrtuls  of 
fishes,  ichthyomancy  \by  sacrificial fire,Vyxovc\^x\Q.s\  ^^"'^^f  Ao/wwi.Sideromancy ; 
by  smoke  from  the  altar,  ^AXiWowwiWcy;  by  mice,  Myomancy;  *>  Airrfy,  Ornitho- 
niancy  ;  by  a  cock  picking  up /grains,  Aleclryomancy  (or  Alectoromancy) ;  by  fishes, 
Ophiomahcy  ;  by  herbs.  Bolanomancy  ;  by  water,  Hydromancy  ;  by /ountains, 
Pegomancy  :  ^,va  r/'aw(/,  Rhabdomancv ;  by  dough  0/ cakes,  CnXhomwncy  \  by  meal, 
Aleuromancy.  Alphitomancv ;  bv  salt,  Halomancy;  by  dice,  Cleromancy;  by 
arro7i's,  Belomancy  :  by  a  balanced  hatchet,  Axxnotnancy,  by  a  balanced  sieve^ 
Coscinomancy  ;  by  a  suspended  ring,  Dactyhomancy ;  by  dots'made  at  random  on 
paper,  C,^^omaucy•,  by  precious  stones.  LhUomancy,  bv  pebbles,  Pessomancy;  by 
pebbles  drawn  from  a  heap .  Ps^phomancy  ;  by  mirrors.  Catoptromancy  ;  by  writings 
in  ashes,  Tephramancv  :  by  dreams,  Oneiromancy;  by  the  hand,  Palmistry,  Chiro- 
mancy :  by  nails  reflecting  the  sun's  rays,  Onychomancy  ;  by  numbers,  Arilhmancy ; 
bv  drawing  lots.  Sortilege ;  by  passages  in  books,  Stichomancy ;  by  the  letters form^ 
ing  the  name  0/  the  person,  Onomancy,  or  Nomancy :  by  the  features,  Anthropos- 
copy;  by  the  mode  of  laughing,  Q*i\ck<i^\\\",  by  ventriloguism,  GsLStTOmAncyi  by 
7calking  in  a  circle.  (";>  roinancy ;  by  dropping  melted  wax  into  woteTf  Ceromancy  ,* 
of  currents,  Bletonisni.  —  E. 
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best  adapted  to  the  climate  and  to  its  inhabitants.     Avarice 
and  taste  very  frequently  despoiled  the  vanquish- 
ed nations  of  the  elegant  statues  of  their  gods,    provinces 
and  the  rich  ornaments  of  their  temples ;"  but, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  religion  which  they  derived  from  their 
ancestors,  they  uniformly  experienced  the  indulgence,  and 
even  protection,  of  the  Roman  conquerors.     The  province 
of  Gaul  seems,  and  indeed  only  seems,  an  exception  to  this 
universal  toleration.     Under  the  specious  pretext  of  abolish- 
ing human  sacrifices,  the  emperors  Tiberius  and  Claudius 
suppressed  the  dangerous  power  of  the  Druids ; '   but  the 
pnests  themselves,  their  gods,  and  their  altars,  subsisted  in 
peaceful  obscurity  till  the  final  destruction  of  Paganism." 
Rome,  the  capital  of  a  threat  monarchy,  was     ..  „ 

1       ..„     4         .  ,  1  .    n  1  -^  At  Rome. 

incessantly  nlled  with  subjects  and  strangers 
from  every  part  of  the  world,"  who  all  introduced  and  en- 
joyed the  favorite  superstitions  of  their  native  country." 
Every  city  in  the  empire  was  justified  in  maintaining  the 
purity  of  its  ancient  ceremonies ;  and  the  Roman  senate, 
usinjg^  the  common  privilege,  sometimes  interposed  to  check 
this  inundation  of  foreign  rites.  The  Egyptian  superstition, 
of  all  the  most  contemptible  and  abject,  was  frequently 
prohibited;  the  temples  of  Serapis  and  Isis  demolished, 
and   their  worshipers   banished   from    Rome   and    Italy." 

•  See  the  fate  of  Syracuse,  Tarentum.  Ambracia,  Corinth,  &c.,  the  conduct  of 
Verres,  in  Cicero  {Actio  it.  Orat.  /,)  ami  the  usual  practice  of  govenors,  in  the 
JSighth  Satirr  0/  yuvfnal. 

*Sueton.  (m  Claud.  —  Plin.  His.  Nat.  xxx,  1. 

M  Pelloutler,  Histoire  (Us  Crltfs,  torn,  vi,  p.  230  —  252. 

11  Seneca,  Consolat.  ad  Hehfiam,  p.  74    Edit.  Lips. 

xtDionysius  Halicam.  Antiquitat  Roman  i.  ii.  [vol.  1.  p.  275,  edit.  Reiske.] 

IS  In  the  year  ol  Rome  701,  the  temple  of  Isis  and  Serapis  was  demolished  by  the 
order  of  the  senate,  {Dion  Cassius.  I.  xl,  p.  252,)  and  even  by  the  hands  of  the 
consul,  lyalerius  Alaximus,  t.j.)f  After  the  death  ofCa*sar,  it  was  restored  at 
the 


jy^Jtian 

p.  670. 1.  Hv,  p.  735.)  They  remained,  however,  very  fashionable  under  his  reiRti 
\Ovtd.  de  Art.  Amand.  I.  i),  and  that  of  his  successor,  till  the  justice  of  Tiberius 
was  i>rovokcd  to  some  afls  of  severity.  (See  Tacit.  Annal.ii ,  83  ;  Joseph.  Antiquit. 
I.  xviii,  c.  J.)l 

fTwo  events,  one  ol  which  occurred  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  before  the 
other,  are  here  confounded  by  Gibbon  and  made  as  one.  The  temples  of  Isis  and 
Serapis  were  ordered  by  the  senate  to  be  destroyed,  a.  v.  c.  535.  But  no  workmen 
being  willing  to  begin  the  process  of  puUine  them  down,  the  Consul.  L.  ^^milius 
Paulus,  taking  a  h  atchet  in  his  hand,  struck  the  first  blow.  ( K  ^erius  Max.  /.  c.  3.) 
Gibbon  conn^ls  this  with  the  second  demolition  which  look  place  a.  v.  c.  701.— W. 

J  See  in  the  pictures  from  the  walls  of  Pompeii  the  representation  of  an  Isiac 
temple  and  worship.  Vestiges  of  Egyptian  worship  have  been  traced  in  Gaul, 
and,  I  am  infonnea,  recently  in  Britain,  in  excavations  at  York.  —  Milman. 
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But  the  zeal  of  fanaticism  prevailed  over  the  cold  and  feeble 
efforts  of  policy.*  The  exiles  returned,  the  proselytes 
multiplied,  the  temples  were  restored  with  mcreasing 
splendor,  and  Isis  and  Serapis  at  length  assumed  their 
place  among  the  Roman  deities."  Nor  was  this  indulgence 
a  departure  from  the  old  maxims  of  government.  In  the 
purest  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  Cybele  and  iCsculapius 
had  been  invited  by  solemn  embassies,"  and  it  was  custom- 
ary to  tempt  the  proteftors  of  besieged  cities,  by  the  promise 
of  more  distinguished  honors  than  they  possessed  in  their 
native  country."  Rome  gradually  became  the  common 
temple  of  her  subjeAs  ;t  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  was 
l)cstowed  on  all  the  gods  of  mankind." 

1 »  Tertullian  in  Apologetic,  c.  6,  p'.  74,  rdit.  Havrrcamp.    I  am  inclined  to  attribute 
their  establishment  l<i  the  tlevotion  of  the  Flavian  family. 

»"•  See  Livy,  I.  xi  and  xxix. 

>«  Macrob.  Saturnalia,  I.  Hi,  r.  0.    He  gives  us  a  form  of  evocation. 

«:  Minutius  Felix  in  Octavio,  p.  s/.    Arnobius,  /.  ri",  p,  its. 


♦  M.  de  Pauw  maintains  (Rrcherches  sur  les  Efcvptims  et  lei  CkinoiSy  torn.  /, 
P'.f^^f'*  fron^  a  |»assa>j:c  in  Diou  Cassius  (p.  196,)  that  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman 
nrlests.  who  saw  foreign  gods  eclipsing  theirs,  was  the  only  cause  for  which  the 
Kgyptian  worship  was  suppressed.  But  this  is  not  said  by  Dion.  This  jealousy 
may,  however,  have  operated,  in  ctinjunction  with  the  principal  motive,  wnich  was 
the  shameless  impurity  of  the  worship,  as  attested  by  all  wnters.  —  Wbnck. 

t  Vet  the  worship  of  foreign  gods  at  Rome  was  only  guaranteed  to  the  natives 
of  those  countries  from  whence  thev  came.  The  Romans  administered  the  priestly 
othces  only  to  the  gods  of  their  fathers.  (>ibbon,  throughout  the  whole  preceding 
sketch  of  the  opinions  of  the  Romans  and  their  subjects,  has  shown  through  what 
c.iuses  they  were  free  from  religious  haired  and  its  consequences.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  internal  stale  ol  these  religions,  the  infidelity  and  hypocrisy  of  the 
upper  orders,  the  indifference  towards  allreligion,  in  even  the  better  part  of  the 
common  people,  ituring  the  Last  days  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  Caesars,  and 
under  the  corrupting  |>rinciples  of  the  philosophers,  had  exercised  a  very  pernici- 
ous influence  on  the  manners,  and  even  on  the  constitution.  —  Wknck. 

The  tolerance  for  all  religions  at  Pagan  Rome,  apparentlv  so  annoving  to  Wenck, 
cannot  be  controverte<l  by  special  pleading,  nor  bv  assertions  made' without  proof. 
When  the  Christian  religion  In-camc  established,  intolerance  became  the  watch- 
word of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  it  was  the  corruption  of  this  church  that  aroused 
the  spirit  of  Protestantism.  Savonarola,  a  c:atholic,  was  burned  by  Catholics,  in 
the  year  1498,  because  he  wished  to  purifv  the  Christian  church.  John  Huss,  a 
Protestant,  met  a  similar  fate  in  1416;  and  we  arc  indebted  to  the  Protestant 
reformers,  like  Luther  an<l  Calvin,  who  fearlessly  braved  persecutfon  and  even 
death  m  tlefence  of  their  principles,  for  much  of  the  religious  liberty  we  now  enjov. 
Intolerance,  which  is  instinciivily  <»pposed  by  every  generous  mind,  has  been  de- 
nouncetl  by  manv  eloquent  meihUrs  of  the  clerical  t>rofession  Sa>'S  Bish«>|> 
Uatson.  in  his  celebrated  "  Charge  to  the  Chrgy  :"  "  There  was  a  time  when  our 
*  I  ancestors  were  Pagans;  there  was  another  perio<l  during  which  they  were 
',[  **'*P'!*ts:  and  if  the  d<»ctrine  of  some  men  -that  no  change  ought  ever  to  be 
II  admitted  in  the  tenets  of  a  church  established  by  law  — had  been  adhered  toby 
'  them,  we,  their  |>osterity.  might  at  this  day  have  been  occupied  with  the  Druids 
"  in  cutting  mistletoe,  or  with  the  Catholics  in  transubstantiating  flour  and  water 
"into  the  substance  of  (iod!"  "  Orthodoxv  itsHf."  says  Rev.  Robert  Taylor, 
speaking  of  free  toleration,  in  niefrcsis,\^.  14  ''will  no  longer  suggest  its  resistance 
'  to  the  only  faithful  and  rational  account  of  the  matter  so  eloquently  given  us  by 
"Gibbon."— E. 


THE  PAGAN  GODS. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  believed  their  gods  were  endowed  with  immortal  youth, 
clothed  with  supernal  beauty,  and  inspired  with  divine  wisdom,  and  that  they  con- 
trolled the  destinies  of  the  human  race.  These  gods  were,  however,  themselves 
governed  by  an  eternal  and  immutable  principle  called  Fate  or  Necessity.  They 
were  larger  than  men,  for  size  was  formerly  considered  a  beauty  both  in  men  and 
women,  and  therefore  an  attribute  of  divinity.  A  fluid  named  "  Ichor"  supplied 
the  place  of  blood  in  their  veins.  Their  food  was  called  "Ambrosia,"  and  their 
drink  "  Nectar."  The  beautiful  H-be  (youth)  presente4  the  viands  at  their  meals, 
and  while  these  immortals  ate  their  celestial  food,  Apollo  struck  his  golden  lyre, 
and  the  nine  muses,  (Clio,  Euterpe,  Melpomene,  Terpsichore,  Erato,  Pol>'mnia, 
Calliope,  Urania,  and  Thalia),  sang  responsive  strains. 

As  gods  are  always  made  in  the  image  of  men,  these  gods  were  endowed  with 
human  desires  and  human  frailties.  They  loved,  hated,  agreed,  quarreled,  fought, 
and  became  reconciled  like  ordinary  saints  and  sinners.  "  The  Sons  of  God 
saw  the  daughters  of  men,  that  they  were  fair,  and  begat  a  race  of  giants,"  who 
inherited  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  their  parents.  Interbreeding  between  gods 
and  men,  between  mortals  and  immortals,  between  the  genus  Homo  and  the  genus 
Deus,  which  is  vouched  for  by  the  most  popular  religions,  is  strangely  omitted 
from  works  of  natural  history.  The  god  Jupiter,  who  should  have  set  a  better 
example  to  mankind,  surreptitiously  left  his  wife  and  family  on  the  serene  heights 
of  Mount  Olympus,  and  invaded  the  home  of  a  Spartan  citizen.  By  transforming 
himself  into  a  swan  he  overcame  the  reserve  of  Leda,  a  respectable  married 
woman,  the  wife  of  Tyndareus,  king  of  Sparta.  Castor,  Pollux,  and  the  beautiful 
Helena  were  born,  and  a  divorce  suit  should  have  followed  this  divine  and 
human  transgression.  A  similar  event  is  recorded  in  the  Christian  scriptures, 
which  bears  a  family  resemblance  to  the  Grecian  myth,  and  suggests  a 
common  origin.  Joseph  was  troubled  in  his  mind,  and  dreamed  a  holy  spirit  in 
the  form  of  a  dove  was  the  father  of  his  unborn  child.  The  first  narrative  is 
now  an  exploded  Pagan  superstition.  The  second  is  the  foundation  of  the 
dominant  religion  of  the  world  !  Let  us  hope  the  revolving  ages  will  yet  witness 
a  sublimer  faith  and  a  purer  creed. 

The  Eg>'piians,  to  perpetuate  their  mytholog>',  construaed  their  records  in 
enduring  granite  ;  yet  after  the  lapse  of  forty  centuries  the  world  has  forgotten . 
the  builders  and  their  creeds.  The  pyramids  remain,  but  the  purpose  of  their 
construction  can  only  be  conjectured,  and  the  mystery  of  the  Sphinx  remains 
unsolved.  The  shrines  of  Isis  and  Osiris  are  forsaken  and  desolate.  The  Medes  and 
Persians  ordained  their  *'  immutable  "  statutes  in  vain.  In  vain  the  Assyrians  pro- 
claimed their  solemn  rites.  Mylitta's  temple  at  Babylon  Is  overthrown.  Dagon  the 
Phoenician  god,  has  fallen.  The  altar  of  Moloch  —  besmeared  with  human  blood •« 
ercfted  by  Solomon  in  Jerusalem,  has  vanished  like  a  hideous  dream.  The 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  at  Libya  is  in  ruins.  The  oracles  of  the  Greeks 
proclaim  no  more  the  mandates  of  the  gods.  The  Scandinavian  dreads  not  the 
power  of  the  stern  god  Thor  or  the  invincible  Odin.  The  religion  of  the  Magi, 
c#f  the  great  Zoroaster,  or  Dodoncan  Jove  has  felt  the  corroding  tooth  of  time. 
The  Olympic  games  in  Elis  are  forgotten,  and  their  glories  survive  but  as  an 
echo  of  departed  greatness.  The  colossal  statue  of  Zeus  by  Phidias  in  the 
Olympilum  has  crumbled  into  dust  ;  and  can  we  believe  that  time  has  decreed  a 
nobler  fate  for  modem  faith?— a  kindlier  destiny  for  modem  superstiticm  ? 

Lord  B>Ton  sings  in  Childe  Harold: 

"  Even  Gods  must  yield— religions  take  their  turn  : 
"  'Twas  Jove's— 'tis  Mahomet's— and  other  creeds 
"  Will  rise  with  other  years,  'till  man  shall  leara 
"  Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds  : 
Poor  child  of  Doubt  and  Death,  whose  hope  is  built  on  reeds.'*~B, 
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THE    PROGRESS  OF   THE    CHRISTIAN    RELIGION,    AND  THE 
SENTIMENTS,   MANNERS,  NUMBERS,  AND  CONDITION  OF 

iHE    PRIMITIVE   CHRISTIANS.! 

A  CANDID  but  rational  inquiry  into  the  !„„„„„„ 
progress  and  establishment  of  Christian-  .orihe 
.  ity  may  be  considered  as  a  very  essential  ""!""■>"■ 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire. t  While  that  preat 
body  was  invaded  by  open  violence,  or  undermined  by 
slow  decay,  a  pure  and  humble  religion  gently  insinuated 
itself  into  the  minds  of  men,  grew  up  in  silence  and  obscuri- 
ty, derived  new  vigor  from  opposition,  and  finally  erected 
the  triumphant  banner  of  the  cross  on  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol. 
Nor  was  the  influence  of  Christianity  confined  to  the  period 
or  to  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  After  a  revolution  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries,  that  relijjion  is  still  professed 
by  the  nations  of  Europe, — the  most  distinguished  portion 
of  human  kind  in  arts  and  learning  as  well  as  in  arms.  By 
the  industry  and  zeal  of  the  Europeans,  it  has  been  widely 
^hrislinti  cm  llir  Gauls,  unitcr 


■Three  hiiiirlrcH  and  ninely  yfars  liefrirc  llic  Chrislinti  en 
Brcniiu'.,  beslggiil  Rome.    A  HaiiHt!  liarly  of  Ihese  larlariuis 

even  a  HStrli-dng  tnyeri,  anil  the  Inrvmoal  of  the  pany  had 
Ufp  when  certain  lacred  ceer-  ="■»--  . ^ — '  ■ ...■.:-i.  ^ 


,. neat,  heRati  In 

aloud  and  (tap  Ibelr  wjnica.  Tlibi  tumult  aroused  the  Romani,  who  rvpellu J 
the  Invadent.  and  IhuH  RiHne  was  saved.  — E. 

iChaf^XV.Giiboa-e  mitoTK^I*'' DfcliHeaitd FaH<.nif  fTaman  OHpirf.-E. 

1  In  spile  of  my  laDluiion,  Lardner  kil  me  inlixjk  ihniiieh  (he  famouB  fi  Keen  III 
and  siMcenlb  cnapleia  of  Gibbon.  1  could  not  lav  (hem  duwn  without  rmishiiiK 
Ihem.  The caUKS anslKncd  in  tbefilteenlhchapter.fi<r(hedintuHionofChristian- 
ily,  mu^.  undonht,  haveconlribuled  toltmalerlallv:  but  I  ilouM  whether  he  saw 
themall.  Peihaii9(faoseu'hichhuennnicTaleaareaini>ni;llK'Tniii>t->hv)i>UB.  Thvy 
might  all  be  fnfciy  adored  hy  a  CJiiJHllan  writer,  w'' 


actiilolk;  . 


—  Mll.AtA^. 
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diffused  to  the  most  distant  shores  of  Asia  and  Africa: 
and  by  the  means  of  their  colonies  has  been  firmly  estab- 
lished from  Canada  to  Chili  in  a  world  unknown  to  the 
ancients. 

But  this  inquiry,  however  useful  or  entertain- 
its  difficulties,  ing,  is  attended  with  two  peculiar  difficulties.* 
The  scanty  and  suspicious  materials  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  seldom  enable  us  to  dispel  the  dark  cloud  that 
hangs  over  the  first  age  of  the  church.  The  great  law  of 
impartiality  too  often  obliges  us  to  reveal  the  imperfections 
of  the  uninspired  teachers  and  believers  of  the  gospel ;  and, 
to  a  careless  observer,  their  faults  may  seem  to  cast  a  shade 
on  the  faith  which  they  professed.  But  the  scandal  of  the 
pious  Christian  and  the  fallacious  triumph  of  the  Infidel, 
should  cease  as  soon  as  they  recollect  not  only  by  wham^  but 
likewise  to  whoiii,  the  Divine  Revelation  was  given.  The 
theologian  may  indulge  in  the  pleasing  task  of  describing 
Religion  as  she  descended  from  Heaven,  arrayed  in  her 
native  purity.  A  more  melancholy  duty  is  imposed  upon 
the  historian.  He  must  discover  the  inevitable  mixture 
of  error  and  corruption,  which  she  contracted  in  a  long 
residence  upon  earth,  among  a  weak  and  degenerate  race 
of  beings. t 

•  After  he  had  puhlished  this  jwirt  of  his  work,  Cfihbon  became  aware  of  a  third 
difficulty  attending  such  an  in«|uiry.  (See  liis  Mrmoirs,  ^.  2jo.)  The  prejudice 
which  at  first  existed  aKaiusl  these  chanters  is  now  abated.  The  milder  tone,  in 
which  the  errors  of  Gibbon  arc  noticed  by  such  translators  as  M.  Guizot  and  such 
editors  as  Dean  Miltnan,  attests  the  improved  feeling  of  the  aj?e;  while  successive 
editions  continue  to  prove  the  popularity  and  standard  value  of  the  work. — Ekg. 
Churchman. 

After  the  clerical  abuse  so  lonj;  showered  upon  Gibbon's  writinjrs.  it  is  refreshinft 
to  see  evidences  of  this  "  milder  tone  "  which  "  attests  the  improved  feelineofthc 
age.    —  K. 

tThe  art  of  Gibbon,  or  at  least  th*  unfair  impressions  produced  by  these  two 
memorable  chapters,  consists  in  confoundinji  together,  in  one  undi.st'inKiiishablc 
mass,  the  ortt^tn  and  apostolic  propaRation  of  the  Christian  religion  with  its  later 
proeress.  The  main  question,  the  divine  origin  of  the  religion,  is  dexterously 
eluded  or  speciouslv  conceded  :  hi^  plan  enables  him  to  r'»mmv*nce  his  account,  in 
most  parts,  hrhnv  thr  af*ostolir  timrs :  ami  it  is  only  by  the  strength  of  the  <lark 
coloring  with  which  lie  has  brought  out  the  failings  and  the  follies  t>f  succec<?ing 
a^es,  that  a  shadow  of  doubt  and  suspicion  is  thrown  back  on  the  primiti^'e  iH'riiMl 
ot  Christianity.  Divest  this  \vh«>l<r  passage  of  the  latent  sarcasm  betraye«l  oy  the 
subsequent  tone  of  the  whole  dis(piisi»ir»n,  and  it  might  c<»mmence  a  Christian 
history,  written  in  the  most  Christian  s  >irit  of  candor.  —  Milman. 

Gibbon  was  a  historian,  not  a  theologian,  and  left  toothers  the  discussion  of  the- 
ological questions.  Heemploye<l  his  great  talents  in  writing  an  impartial  history 
of  the  human  origni  of  the  (hrisiian  religion;  but  as  this  origin  is  involved  in 
doubt  and  obscurity,  he  wasconipelletl  toadmit  at  the  commencement  of  his  work 
that,  "  the  scanty  and  suspicious  njaterials  of  ecclesiastical  history  seldom  enable 
"  us  to  dispel  the  dark  cloud  that  hangs  over  the  first  age  of  the  church."  The 
"  art  ofGibbon,"  to  which  Milman  objects,  consists  in  telling  the  exact  and  simple 
truth  ;  and  "the  unfair  impressions  produced  by  these  two  memorable  chapters'* 
upon  the  minds  of  certain  over-zealous  theologians,  arises  from  their  aversion  to 
Gibbon's  impartial  narrative,  which  exposes,  to  use  Milman 's  own  words.  *' the 
"  melancholy  and  humiliating  views  of  the  early  progress  of  Christiaiiitjr*'*^  B. 
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Our  curiosity  is  naturally  prompted  to  inquire 
by  what  means  the  Christian  faith  obtained  so  '^'oVihc**^* 
remarkable  a  victory  over  the  established  re-  JP'9^?*^?'^ 
ligions  of  the  earth.  To  this  inquiry,  an  obvious  *^*^  **"*  ^* 
but  satisfactory  answer  may  be  returned ;  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  convincing  evidence  of  the  doctrine  itself,  and  to 
the  ruling  proviclence  of  its  great  Author.  Hut  as  truth 
and  reason  seldom  find  so  favorable  a  reception  in  the 
world,  and  as  the  wisdom  of  Providence  frequendy  conde- 
scends to  use  the  passions  of  the  human  heart  and  the 
general  circumstances  of  mankind  as  instruments  to  exe- 
cute its  purpose;  we  may  still  be  permitted,  though  with 
becoming  submission,  to  ask,  not  indeed  what  were  the  first, 
but  what  were  the  secondary  causes  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  Christian  church.  It  will,  perhaps,  appear,  that  it  was 
most  effectually  favored  and  assisted  by  the  fivQ  follow- 
ing causes:  I.  The  inflexible,  and,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  the  intolerant  zeal  of  the  Christians,  derived,  it 
is  true,  from  the  Jewish  religion,  but  purified  from  the 
narrow  and  unsocial  spirit,  which,  instead  of  inviting,  had 
deterred  the  Gentiles  from  embracing  the  law  of  Moses.* 
II.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  improved  by  every  ad- 
ditional circumstance  which  could  give  weight  and  effi- 
cacy to  that  important  truth.  III.  The  miraculous  powers 
ascribed  to  the  primitive  church.  IV.  The  pure  and  austere 
morals  of  the  Christians.  V.  The  union  and  discipline  of  the 
Christian  republic,  which  gradually  formed  an  independent 
and  increasmg  state  in  the  heart  of  the  Roman  empire.f 

•Thoueh  we  are  thus  far  agreed  with  respect  to  the  inflexibility  and  intolerance 
of  Christian  zeal,  yet,  as  to  the  principle  from  which  it  was  derived,  we  arc,  to/o 
carlo,  divided  in  opinion.  You  deduce  it  from  the  Jewish  religion  ;  I  would  refer 
it  to  a  more  adequate  an<l  a  more  obvious  source,  a  full  persuasion  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity.     VVatsm,  LHt^rs  to  Gibbon,  \.  9.  — Milman, 

In  justice  to  Bishop  Watson,  we  (^uotc  from  his  letter  another  paragraph,  which 
explains  and  qualifies  the  alM)ve  extract  made  by  Milman,  whose  zeal,  if  not  his 
candor  and  sincerity,  was  always  apparent  "  when  religion  demanded  his  services," 
as  the  "  English  Churchmin  "  truly  remarks. 

"  I  mean  not  to  produ*  •  thes.*  instances  of  a[K)Slolic  zeal  as  direct  proofs  of  the 
"  truth  of  Christianity :  J  every  religion,  nay,  every  absurd  sect  of  evcr>'  religion, 
•*  has  had  its  zealots,  who  l.ave  not  scrupled  to  maintain  their  principles  at  the  ex- 
•*  j»ense  of  their  lives :  and  wc  ought  no  more  to  infer  the  truth  of  Christianity  from 
"  the  mere  zeal  ©fits  propagator",  lh..n  the  truth  of  Mahometanism  from  that  of  a 
"  Turk.  When  a  man  suffers  himself  to  be  covered  with  infamy,  pilla|;ed  of  his 
*•  property,  and  di-  Tfifcd  at  last  to  the  bl  ,ck  or  the  stake,  rather  than  give  up  his 
"  opinion,  the  proper  mference  is,  not  th;.t  his  opinion  is  true,  but  that  ne  befieves 
*•  it  to  be  true;  and  a  questi(^n  of  serious  discussion  immediately  presents  itself,  — 
"  Upon  what  foundation  has  he  built  his  belief?  "—  li. 

f  There  is  a  sixth  cause,  tc  which  the  others  owed  their  efficacy.  This  was  the 
want  of  a  better  religion,  then  beginning  to  be  widely  felt  in  the  dreek  an<l  Roman 
world.  They  were  outgrowing  their  polytheism;  I>cginning  to  be  ashamed  of 
what  Gibbon  too  flatteringly  calls  their  "  elegant  mythology."    From  the  days  of 


I08  ZEAL  OF  THE  JEWS. 

The  First        First.  Wc  havc  already  described  the  religjoiis 

Cause.      harmony  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the  facility 

Zeal  of  the   ^yith  which  ihc  most  dilfercnt  and  even  hostile 

^^^'        nations  embraced,  or  at  least  respected,  each 

other's  superstitions.*     A  single  people  refused  to  join  in 

the   common   intercourse   of   mankind.     The  Jews,   who 

Thales  to  those  of  Cicero,  philosophers  had  been  vaguely  striving  to  devise  a  more 
rational  iheolo|^y.  Though  unsuccessful  in  this,  they  had  diffused  around  them  a 
general  dissatisfaflion  with  the  popular  worship.  To  this  feeling  the  first 
Macedonian  rulers  of  Egypt,  unwillingly  i>erhaps,  gave  an  energetic  vivacity,  by 
their  active  patronage  of  learning,  and  ingraAeu  on  this  a  knowledge  of  the 
Mosaic  religion,  by  means  of  the  numerous  Jews  whom  they  planted  and  patron- 
i/ed  in  Alexandria  and  Cyrene,  and  by  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
into  Greek.  Throughout  the  East,  but  more  especially  in  Eg>'pt  and  Syria,  ^eat 
numbers  were  thus  prepared  to  abandon  heathenism  and  embrace  a  spiritual 
laith.  — English  Churchman. 

♦This  facility  did  not  always  prevent  that  intolerance  which  seems  inherent  in 
the  spirit  of  religion  whenever  it  is  clothed  with  iKjwer.  To  separate  ecclesiastical 
from  civil  authority  appears  to  be  the  only  means  of  preserving  at  once  religion 
and  toleration,  but  this  idea  is  very  modern.  Passion  blending  itself  with  opinion, 
often  rendered  the  Pagans  intolerant  or  persecuting, — the  Persians,  the  Egyptians, 
the  Grc:?ks.  and  even  the  Romans,  maybe  brought  in  proof  of  this. 

ist.  Tht'  /V/-jm«j.— Cambyses,  the  conqueror  of  Eg>"pt,  condemned  the  magis- 
trates of  Memphis  to  death,  because  they  had  rendered  aivine  honors  to  their  god, 
•Apis ;  he  c.iused  the  Koil  to  be  dragged  throuj^h  the  streets,  struck- him  with  his 
dagger,  coinniandod  the  oriests  to  oe  beaten  with  rods,  and  that  all  the  Egyptians 
who  should  be  found  celebrating  the  feast  of  Apis,  should  be  put  to  the  sword,  and 
he  burnt  all  the  statues  of  their  gods.  Not  content  with  this  intolerance,  he  sent 
an  army  to  reduce  the  Ammoniaiis  to  servitude,  and  to  burn  the  temple  where 
Jupiter  delivered  his  oracLvs.  (See  Herodotus,  book  iii.  c.  25,  27, 28, 29, 37, —  Tram, 
of  M.  Lurcher,  vol.  iii.  p.  21.  24,  25,  33.)  Xerxes,  during  his  invasion  into  Greece, 
acted  on  the  same  principle,  lie  demolished  all  the  temples  of  Greece  and  of 
Ionia,  except  that  of  Ephcsus.  (See  Pausanias,  book  vii,  p.  533,  and  book  x.  p.  887. 
Strabo,  book  xiv.  p.  941.) 

2d.  The  E.nrypt tans.  — Th^y  believed  themselves  polluted  whenever  the>' had 
drank  from  the  same  cup.  or  eaten  at  the  same  table  with  a  man  of  a  belief  different 
from  their  own.  "  Whoever  had  designedly  killed  any  sacred  animal,  was  punished 
"  with  death,  but  if  any  one  had  killed,  even  unintentionally,  a  cat  or  an  ibiSj  he 
'*  could  not  escape  the  severest  punishment ;  the  people  dragged  him  to  punish- 
"  menl  and  cruelly  treated  him.  often  without  waiting  till  judgment  had  been  pro- 
"  nounced  upon  him.  Kven  at  the  lime  when  their  king,  Ptolemy,  was  not  as  yet  the 
"  declared  friend  of  the  Roman  people,  and  when  he  paid  his  court  with  all  possible 
"  care  to  strangers  coming  from  Italy,  a  Roman  having  killed  a  cat,  the  people 
"  rushed  to  his  house,  and  neither  the  entreaties  of  the  nobles^whom  the  king  had 
'*  sent  to  them,  nor  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name,  were  sumciently  powerful  to 
"  rescue  the  man  from  punishment,  though  he  had  committed  the  crime  involun- 
"  larily."  Diod.  Sic.  i.  83.  Juvenal,  in  his  Thirteenth  Satire,  describes  the  sanguin- 
ar\'  conflict  between  the  inhabitants  of  Ombos  and  of  Tentyra,  from  religions 
animosity.  The  fury  was  carried  so  far,  that  the  conquerors  tore  and  devoured 
the  quivering  limbs  of  the  conquered. 

Ardet  adhuc  Ombos  et  Tentyra,  summus  utrinque 
Inde  furor  vulgo,  quod  numina  vicinorum 
Odit  ulerqiie  locus ;  qtium  solos  credat  habendos 
Esse  Deos  quos  ipse  colit.  Sat.  ;rv,  v.  85. 

3d.  The  Greeks.  —  "  Let  us  not  here,"  savs  the  Abb^  Guen^^e.  "refer  to  the 
*'  cities  of  Peloponnesus  and  their  severity  against  atheism  ;  the  Ephesians  pros- 
"  ecuting  Heraclitus  for  impiety  ;  the  Greeks  armed  one  against  the  other  by  reli- 
"  gious  zeal,  in  the  Amphictyonic  war.  Let  us  say  nothing  either  of  the  frightful 
"  cruellies  inflicted  bv  three  successors  of  Alexander  upon  tne  Jews,  to  force  them 
•'  to  abandon  their  religion,  nor  of  Antiochus  expelling  the  philosophers  from  his 
"  stales.  Let  us  not  seek  our  proofs  of  intolerance  so  far  off.  Athens,  the  polite  and 
"  learned  Athens,  will  supply  us  with  sufficient  examples.  Every  citizen  made  a 
"  public  and  solemn  vow  to  conform  to  the  religion  of  his  country,  to  defend  it,  and 
"to  cause  it  to  be  respected  An  express  law  severely  punished  all  discourses 
"  against  the  gods  ;  and  a  rigid  degree  ordered  the  denuiiciation  of  all  whoshould 
"  deny  their  existence.  *  *  *  The  practice  was  in  unison  with  the  severity  of  the 
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under  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  monarchies,  had  lan- 
guished for  many  ages  the  most  despised  portion  of  their 
slaves,  *  emerged   from  obscurity  under  the  successors  of 

1  Dum  Assyrios  penes,  Medosque,  et  Persas  Oriens  fuit,  despe^lissima  pars 
servicntium.  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  8.  Herodotus,  who  visited  Asia  whilst  it  obeyeclthe 
last  of  those  empires,  slightly  mentions  the  Syrians  of  Palestine,  who,  according 
to  their  own  confession,  had  received  from  Egypt  the  rite  of  circumcision.  See  1. 
ii.  c.  104.  

"  law.  The  proceedings  commencc<l  against  Protagoras  ;  a  price  set  upon  the  head 
'"  of  Diagoras ;  the  danger  of  Alcibiades ;  Aristotle  obliged  to  fly ;  Slilim  banished ; 
"  Anaxagoras  hardly  escaping  death  :  Pericles  himself,  after  all  his  services  to  his 
"  country,  and  all  the  glory  he  had  acquired,  compelled  to  appear  before  the 
"  tribunals  and  make  his  defence :  •  *  a  priestess  executed  for  having  introduced 
"  strange  gods ;  Socrates  condemned  ana  drinking  the  hemlock,  because  he  was 
*•  accused  of  not  recognizing  those  of  his  countr>-,  &c. ;  these  facts  attest  too  loudly, 
"  to  be  called  in  question,  the  religious  intolerance  of  the  most  humane  and  en- 
"  lightened  people  in  Greece."  Letires  de  quelaues  yuifs  d  A/ohs.  Voltaire,  \.p.  221. 
(Compare  Bentli^y on  Freethinkinp^^  from  whicii  much  of  this  is  derived,  —  M.) 

4th.  Thf  Romans.  —  The  laws  of  Rome  were  not  less  express  and  severe.  The 
intolerance  of  foreign  religions  reaches,  with  the  Romans,  as  high  as  the  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables ;  the  prohibitions  were  afterwards  renewed  at  different  times. 
Intolerance  did  not  discontinue  under  the  emperors;  witness  the  counsel  of 
Maecenas  to  Augustus.  This  counsel  is  so  remarkable,  that  I  think  it  right  to  in- 
sert it  entire.  "  Honor  the  gods  yourself,"  says  Maecenas  to  Augustus,  '^in  every 
•*  way  according  to  the  usage  of  your  ancestors,  and  compel  {avdyKal^e)  others  to 

"  worship  them.  Hate  and  punish  those  who  introduce  strange  gods  {roii^  61  6^ 
'  ^evV^ovra^  filoei  kgi  ffo/loC^)*  ^^^  ^^^y  ^^^  ^^^  sake  of  the  gods  (he  who  despises 
"  them  will  respect  no  one),  but  because  those  who  introduce  new  gods  engai^e  a 
"  multitude  of  persons  in  foreign  laws  and  customs.  From  hence  arise  unions 
"  bound  by  oaths,  and  confederacies,  and  associations,  things  dangerous  to  a 
'*  monarchy."  Dion  Cass.  I.  ii,  c.j6.  (But,  though  some  may  differ  from  it,  see 
Oibbon's  just  observation  on  this  passage  m  Dion  Cassius,  ch.  xvi,  note  117 ;  im- 
pugned,  indeed,  by  M.  Guizot,  note  in  loc.  —  M.) 

Even  the  laws  which  the  philosophers  of  Athens  and  of  Rome  wrote  for  their 
imag^inary  republics  are  intolerant.  Plato  docs  not  leave  to  his  citizens  freedom  of 
religious  worship;  and  Cicero  expressly  prohibits  them  from  having  other  gods  than 
those  of  the  state.    Lettres  de  quelqucsjuifs  a  Mons.  Voltaire,  i.  p.  2^.— GuizoT. 

According  to  M.  Guizot's  just  remarks,  religious  intolerance  will  always  ally 
itself  with  the  passions  of  men,  however  aifferent  those  passions  may  be.  In  the 
instances  quoted  above,  with  the  Persians  it  was  the  pride  of  despotism  ;  to  con- 
quer the  gods  of  a  country  was  the  last  mark  of  subjugation.  With  the  Eg\ptians, 
it  was  the  gross  Fetichisra  of  the  superstitious  populace,  and  the  local  jealousy  of 
neighborir^  towns.  In  Greece,  persecution  was  in  general  connected  with  political 
f>arty  ;  in  Rome,  with  the  stern  supremacy  of  the  law  and  the  interests  of  the  slate. 
Gibbon  has  been  mistaken  in  attributing  to  the  tolerant  spirit  of  Paganism  that 
which  arose  out  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times,  ist.  The  decay  of  the 
old  Polvtheism.  through  the  progress  of  reason  and  intelligence,  and  the  preva- 
lence of  philo5(ophical  opinions  among  the  higher  orders.  2d.  The  Roman  character, 
in  which  the  political  always  predominated  over  the  religious  part.  The  Romans 
v,*..c  contented  with  having  bowed  the  world  to  a  uniformity  of  subjection  to  their 
H^^wer,  and  cared  not  for  establishing  the  (to  them)  less  important  uniformity  01 
religion.  —  Milmas. 

M.  Guizot  maintains  here,  that  "  intolerance  seems  to  be  inherent  in  the  religious 
stHfit,  when  armed  with  power :"  and  at  some  length  adduces  authorities,  to  show 
that  |iersecution  was  practiced  bvlhe  Persians,  Egvptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 
Some  of  lhe«»e  are  very  questionable,  as  proofs  of  his  assertion  ;  and  the  **  fearful 
cruelties."  attributed  to  the  "successors  of  Alexander,  to  make  the  Jews  forsake 
their  religion,"  are  an  entire  perversion  of  the  fa^ts  related  by  Josephus.^  The 
general  position  might  have  been  better  attested  ;  but  it  will  be  found,  that  religious 
opinions  never  have  been  visited  by  pains  and  penalties,  except  to  protect  the 
wealth  and  emolument  of  the  persecutors,  —  Ent..  Churchman. 

Both  the  above  editors  substantially  confirm  (iihbon's  statements  concerning 
religious  toleration,  and  Guizot  shows  that  '*  intolerance  seems  inherent  in  the 
■'  spirit  f»f  religion  whenever  it  is  clothfd  with  power."  Freedom  is  best  preserved 
by  a  total  separation  of  ecclesiastical  authority  from  political  affairs. —  E. 
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Alexander;  and  as  they  multiplied  to  a  surprising  degree 
in  the  East,  and  afterwards  in  the  West,  they  soon  excited 
the  curiosity  and  wonder  of  other  nations."  The  sullen 
obstinacy  with  which  they  maintained  their  peculiar  rites  and 
unsocial  manners,  seemed  to  mark  them  out  as  a  distinct 
species  of  men,  who  boldly  professed,  or  who  faintly  dis- 
guised, their  implacable  hatred  to  the  rest  of  human-kind.' 
Neither  the  violence  of  Antiochus,  nor  the  arts  of  Herod, 
nor  the  example  of  the  circumjacent  nations,  could  ever 
persuade  the  Jews  to  associate  with  the  institutions  of 
Moses  the  elegant  mythology  of  the  Greeks.*  According 
to  the  maxims  of  universal  toleration,  the  Romans  protected 

2  Pwdorns  Stcu/us,  I.  xl.  Dion  Cassias,  1.  xxxvii.  p.  121.  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  I— 9. 
Justin,  xxxvi.  2,  3. 

3  Tradidit  arcatio  quarcunquc  volurainc  Moses, 
Non  inonstrare  vias  eadem  nisi  sacra  coletiti, 
(Jua*situm  ad  foiitein  solos  deducere  verpos. 
The  lellcr  of  this  law  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  present  volume  of  Moses.    But  lh« 
wise,  the  humane  Maiinonides  openly  teaches  that  if  an  idolator  fall  into  the  water, 
a  Jew  on>jht  not  to  save  him  from  instant  death.    See  Basnage,  Hisioire  dti  ^uifs^ 
1.  vi.  c.  28.* 

4  A  Jewish  sect,  which  indulged  themselves  in  a  sort  of  occasional  conformity, 
derived  from  Herod,  by  whose  example  and  authority  they  had  been  seduced,  tbe 
name  of  Hcrodians.  But  their  numbers  were  so  inconsiderable,  and  their  duration 
so  short,  that  Josephus  has  not  thought  them  worthy  of  his  notice.  See  Prideaux's 
Co:ine6lion,  vol.  ii.  p.  285.!  


•It  is  diametrically  opposed  to  its  spirit  and  to  its  letter;  see,  among  other 
passages,  Dcut.  x.  is,  19,  (C.od)  "  loveth  the  stranger  in  giving  him  food  and  rai- 

menl.  Love  ye,  therefore,  the  stranger :  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of 
"Egypt."  Comft.  Lnt.  xxiii.  25.  Juvenal  is  a  satirist,  whose  strong  expressions 
can  nardly  be  received  as  historic  evidence ;  and  he  wrote  after  the  horrible  cruel- 
ties of  the  Romans,  which,  during  and  after  the  war,  might  give  some  cause  for 
the  complete  isolation  of  the  Jew  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Jew  was  a  bigot, 
but  his  religion  was  not  the  onlv  source  of  his  bigotr>'.  After  how  many  centuries 
of  mutual  wrong  and  hatred,  which  had  still  further  estranged  the  Jew  from  mau« 
kind,  did  Maimonides  write?  —  Milman. 

Maimonides  (  Tractat.  dt-  fdulolat.  v.  34.  vi.  38,  x.  69)  undoubtedly  states  the  severe 
construction  against  idolators.  which  interpreters  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  put  on 
such  passages,  as :  "  thou  shall  utterly  destroy  them,"  &c. :  and,  amonf  other  in- 
stances, cites  that  which  Gibbon  has  quote<l  from  Basnage.  But  he  neither 
"  teaches,"  nor  inculcates  the  observance  of  them  as  a  duty.  To  have  done  so, 
would  have  been  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  general  character  of  his  writings 
and  his  whole  course  of  action.  His  Morr  Nevochim  {DuSlor  Dubitantium)  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  rati0n.1l  book  that  ever  came  from  the  pen  of  a  Rabbi,  and 
excited  among  the  bigots  of  his  nation,  such  fierce  animosity  against  him,  that  they 
inscribed  their  sentence  ot  excommunication  even  on  his  tomb.  In  his  post  as 
chief  physician  to  Saladin.  it  was  his  cmplovmeiit  to  save  the  livrs  of  the  men  of 
manv  faiths  whom  that  lilwral  prince  had  collected  in  his  court  at  Cairo,  and  whom 
the  fews  regarded  as  idolators  and  heathens.  Bv  all  these  his  death  was  lamented. 
In  the  page  preceding  that  which  he  quoted.  Cibbon  might  have  seen  the  real 
value,  not  onlv  of  such  <lenunciations  and  antip.ilhies,  but  also  of  more  positive 
injunctions ;  for  Basnage  there  says,  that,  acc<»r(iing  to  the  r)pinion  of  Eleazar,  Jews 
might  even  so  far  break  the  secomi  commandment,  as  to  make  graven  images  and 
ornaments  for  heathen  temples.  '* pourru  qu'ou  soil  hien  payS.^^  Hist,  des  yuifSt 
torn,  vi,  partie  2,  p.  617.  —  Esi;.   Chirchm^n. 

fThe  Hcrodians  were  probably  more  of  a  political  party  than  a  religions  sect, 
though  Gibbon  is  most  likely  riglit  as  to  their  occasional  conform'ty.  See  //fx/. 
qfthe  Jews,  ii.  loS.  —  Milman. 
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a  superstition  which  they  despised.*  The  polite  Augustus 
condescended  to  give  orders  that  sacrifices  should  be 
offered  for  his  prosperity  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem;* 
while  the  meanest  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  who  should 
have  paid  the  same  homage  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol, 
would  have  been  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  himself  and  to 
his  brethren.  But  the  moderation  of  the  conquerors  was 
insufficient  to  appease  the  jealous  prejudices  of  their  sub- 
jects, who  were  alarmed  and  scandalized  at  the  ensigns  of 
paganism,  which  necessarily  introduced  themselves  mto  a 
Roman  province.'  The  mad  attempt  of  Caligula  to  place 
his  own  statue  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  was  defeated  by 
the  unanimous  resolution  of  a  people  who  dreaded  death 
much  less  than  such  an  idolatrous  profanation.*  Their 
attachment  to  the  law  of  Moses  was  equal  to  their  detesta- 
tion of  foreign  religions.  The  current  of  zeal  and  devotion, 
as  it  was  contracted  into  a  narrow  channel,  ran  with  the 
stren^h,  and  sometimes  with  the  fury,  of  a  torrent. 

This  inflexible  perserverance,  which  appeared 
so  odious  or  so  ndiculous  to  the  ancient  world,   ^Ifj^alef' 
assumes  a  more  awful  character,  since  Provi- 
dence has  deigned  to  reveal  to  us  the  mysterious  history 
of  the  chosen  people.     But  the  devout  and  even  scrupulous 
attachment  to  the  Mosaic  religion,  so  conspicuous  among 
the    Jews   who   lived  under  the  second    temple,  becomes 
still  more  surprising,  if  it  is  compared  with  the  stubborn 
increduHty  of  their  forefathers.     When  the  law  was  given 
in  thunder  from  Mount  Sinai ;  when  the  tides  of  the  ocean, 
and    the   course   of  the   planets   were  suspended   for  the 
convenience  of  the  Israelites ;  and  when  temporal  rewards 

*  Cicero  pro  Flacco,  c.  28.* 

•  Philo  de  Legationu.  Auf^stus  left  a  foundation  for  a  perpetual  sacrifice.  Yet 
he  approved  01  the  neglect  which  his  grandson  Caius  expressed  towards  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  See  Sueton.  in  August,  c.  93,  and  Casaubon's  notes  on  that 
passage. 

'See,  in  particular,  Josephi  Antiquitat.  xvii.  6;  xviii.  3;  and  de  Bell,  judaic, 
i.  3.V  and  ii.  9,  edit.  Havercamp.t 

^jussi  a  Caio  Casare,  efiigiem  ejus  in  templo  locarc,  arma  potius  sunipscre. 
Tacit.  Hist,  v.  9.  Philo  and  Josepnus  k'vc  a  verv  circumslantial,  but  a  very 
thetorical,  account  of  this  transaction,  which  exceedingly  Perplexed  theRovcrnor 
<»f  Syria.  At  the  first  mention  of  this  idolatrous  proj)osal,  King  Agrippa  fainted 
away:  and  did  not  recover  his  senses  until  the  third  day.  (I fist.  0/  yrws,  ii. 
jSi,  &c.) 

•The  edicts  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  of  sonitr  i>f  the  cities  in  Asia  Minor  (A'n'fis. 
Decret.  pro  yud<ris)^  in  favor  of  the  nation  in  general,  or  of  the  Asiatic  Jews,  speak 
a  different  lanj^uage.  —  Milma.v. 

tThis  was  during  the  Kovernmenl  of  Pfintius  Pilate.  (Hist,  of  yrws,  li.  156.) 
Probably  in  part  to  avoid  this  collision,  tlio  Konian  governor,  in  general,  resided 
at  Cacsarea.  —  Milman. 
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and  punishments  were  the  immediate  consequences  of 
their  piety  or  disobedience,  they  perpetually  relapsed  into 
rebellion  against  the  visible  majesty  of  their  Divine  King, 
placed  the  idols  of  the  nations  in  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah, 
and  imitated  every  fantastic  ceremony  that  was  practised 
in  the  tents  of  the  Arabs,  or  in  the  cities  of  Pnoenicia.' 
As  the  protection  of  Heaven  was  deservedly  withdrawn 
from  the  ungrateful  race,  their  faith  acquired  a  proportion- 
able degree  of  vigor  and  purity.  The  contemporaries  of 
Moses  and  Joshua  had  beheld  with  careless  indifference 
the  most  amazing  miracles.  Under  the  pressure  of  every 
calamity,  the  belief  of  those  miracles  has  preserved  the 
Jews  of  a  later  period  from  the  universal  contagion  of 
idolatry ;  and  in  contradiction  to  every  known  principle  of 
the  human  mind,  that  singular  people  seems  to  have  yielded 
a  stronger  and  more  ready  assent  to  the  traditions  of  their 
remote  ancestors,  than  to  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses." 
„,  .      ...  The  Jewish  relirion  was  admirably  fitted  for 

Their  religion     ,    -  -^  -  .  <=>  ,      .  t  r    ^ 

belter  suited  deience,  but  It  was  never  designed  for  conquest; 
^"to  conquesi!"  ^"^  ^^  sccms  probable  that  the  number  of  pros- 
elytes was  never  much  superior  to  that  of 
apostates.  The  divine  promises  were  originally  made, 
and  the  distinguishing  rite  of  circumcision  was  enjoined 
to  a  single  family.  When  the  posterity  of  Abraham  had 
multiplied  like  the  sands  of  the  sea,  the  Deity,  from  whose 

9  For  the  enumeration  of  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deities,  it  may  be  observed 
that  Milton  has  comprised  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  ver>'  beautiful  lines  the  two 
large  and  learned  syntagmas  which  Selden  had  composed  on  that  abstruse  subject. 

10  "  How  long  will  this  people  provoke  me?  ana  how  long  will  it  be  ere  they 
"  beliez'r  me,  for  all  the  si<;n5  which  I  have  shown  among  them  ?  *'  {Numbers  xiv. 
II.)  it  would  be  easy,  but  it  would  be  unbecoming,  to  justify  the  complaint  of  the 
Deity  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Mosaic  histor>'.* 

•Among  a  rude  and  barbarous  people,  religious  impressions  are  easily  made, 
and  are  as  soon  effaced.  The  ignorance  which  multiplies  imaginary  wonders, 
would  weaken  or  destroy  the  effect  of  real  miracle.  At  the  period  of  the  Jewish 
history,  referred  to  in  the  passage  from  Xiitnhers,  their  fears  predominated  over 
their  faith,— the  fears  of  an  unwarlike  people,  just  rescued  from  debasing  slavery, 
and  commanded  to  attack  a  fierce,  a  well-armed,  a  gigantic,  and  a  far  more 
numerous  race,  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  As  to  the  frequent  apostasy  of  the 
Jews,  their  religion  was  beyond  their  state  of  civilization.  Nor  is  it  uncommon 
for  a  people  to  cling  with  passionate  attachment  to  that  of  which,  at  first,  they 
could  not  appreciate  the  value.  Patriotism  and  national  pride  will  contend,  even 
to  death,  for  political  rights  which  have  been  forced  upon  a  reluctant  people.  The 
Christian  may  at  least  retort,  with  justice,  that  the  great  sign  of  his  religion,  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  was  most  ardently  believed,  and  most  resolutely  asserted  by 
the  eye-witnesses  of  the  fact.—  Mil. man. 

Gibbon  quotes  Moses  to  show  that  the  Jews  did  not  believe  in  Jehovah,  even 
when  receiving  his  laws  and  commandments.  Milman  asserts  that  the  early 
Christians  did  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 
But  what  possible  connedtion  has  their  belief  in  this  dogma  with  the  skepticism  of 
•Me  lews  in  regard  to  Jehovah?-  H. 
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mouth  they  received  a  system  of  laws  and  ceremonies, 
declared  himself  the  proper,  and  as  it  were  the  national 
( »od  of  Israel ;  and,  with  the  most  jealous  care,  separated 
!.!/»  favorite  people  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  con- 
quest c)f  the  land  of  Canaan  was  accompanied  with  so 
many  wonderful  and  with  so  many  bloody  circumstances, 
that  tlie  victorious  Jews  were  left  in  a  state  of  irreconcilable 
hostility  with  all  their  neighbors.  They  had  been  com- 
manded to  extirpate  some  of  the  most  idolatrous  tribes,  and 
the  execution  of  the  Divine  will  had  seldom  been  retarded 
by  the  weakness  of  humanity.  With  the  other  nations  they 
were  forbidden  to  contract  any  marriages  or  alliances  ;  and 
the  prohibition  of  receiving  them  into  the  congregation, 
which  in  some  cases  was  perpetual,  almost  always  extended 
to  the  third,  to  the  seventh,  or  even  to  the  tenth  generation. 
The  obligation  of  preaching  to  the  Gentiles  the  faith  of 
Moses  had  never  been  inculcated  as  a  precept  of  the  law, 
nor  were  the  Jews  inclined  to  impose  it  on  themselves  as  a 
voluntary'  duty.  In  the  admission  of  new  citizens,  that 
unsocial  people  was  actuated  by  the  selfish  vanity  of  the 
Greeks,  rather  than  by  the  generous  policy  of  Rome.  The 
descendants  of  Abraham  were  flattered  by  the  opinion  that 
they  alone  were  the  heirs  of  the  covenant,  and  they  were 
apprehensive  of  diminishing  the  value  of  their  inheritance, 
by  sharing  it  too  easily  with  the  strangers  of  the  earth.  A 
larger  acquaintance  with  mankind  extended  their  knowl- 
edge without  correcting  their  prejudices;  and  whenever  the 
God  of  Israel  acquired  any  new  votaries,  he  was  much  more 
indebted  to  the  inconstant  humor  of  polytheism  than  to  the 
active  zeal  of  his  own  missionaries."  The  religion  of 
Moses  seems  to  be  instituted  for  a  particular  country  as 
well  as  for  a  single  nation ;  and  if  a  strict  obedience  had 
been  paid  to  the  order,  that  every  male,  three  times  in  the 
year,  should  present  himself  before  the  Lord  Jehovah,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  that  the  Jews  could  ever  have 
spread  themselves  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  promised 
land."  That  obstacle  was  indeed  removed  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ;  but  the  most  considerable 
part  of  the  Jewish  religion  was  involved  in  its  destruction ; 
and  the  pagans,  who  had  long  wondered  at  the  strange 

II  All  thai  relates  to  the  Jewish  proselytes  has  been  very  ably  treated  by  Rasnage, 
Hist,  desyuifs,  1.  vi.  c.  6,  7. 

i»Sec  ]£xod.  xxxiv.  23,  Deut.  xvi.  16.  ihe  commentators,  and  a  very  sensible 
note  in  the  Universal  History ^  vol.  i.  p.  603,  edit.  fol. 
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report  of  an  empty  sanctuary,"  were  at  a  loss  to  discover 
what  could  be  the  object,  or  what  could  be  the  instruments, 
of  a  worship  which  was  destitute  of  temples  and  of  altars,  of 
])riests  and  of  sacrifices.  Yet  even  in  their  fallen  state,  the 
Jews,  still  asserting  their  lofty  and  exclusive  privile>>es, 
shunned,  instead  of  ccnirting,  the  society  of  strangers. 
They  still  insisted  with  inflexible  rigor  on  those  parts  of  the 
law  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  practice.  Their  peculiar 
distinctions  of  days,  of  meats,  and  a  variety  of  trivial  though 
burdensome  observances,  were  so  many  objects  of  disgust 
and  aversion  for  the  other  nations,  to  whose  habits  and 
prejudices  they  were  diametrically  opposite.  The  painful 
and  even  dangerous  rite  of  circumcision  was  alone  capable  of 
repelling  a  willing  proselyte  from  the  door  of  the  synagogue." 

Under  these  circumstances,  Christianity  offered 
^'*^re  liberal  itself  to  the  world,  armed  with  the  strength  of 
chrTsUa'iIiiy.  the  Mosaic  law,  and  delivered  from  the  weight 
of  its  fetters.  An  exclusive  zeal  for  the  truth  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  unity  of  God,  was  as  carefully  inculcated  in 
the  new  as  in  the  ancient  system  ;  and  whatever  was  now 
revealed  to  mankind  concerning  the  nature  and  designs  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  was  fitted  to  increase  their  reverence 
for  that  mysterious  doctrine.  The  divine  authority  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets  was  admitted,  and  even  established,  as  the 
firmest  basis  of  Christianity.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  an  uninterrupted  series  of  predictions  had  announced 
and  prepared  the  long  expected  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
who,  in  compliance  with  the  gross  apprehensions  of  the 
Jews,  had  been  more  frequently  represented  under  the 
character  of  a  king  and  conqueror,  than  under  that  of  a 
prophet,  a  martyr,  and  the  Son  of  God.  By  his  expiatory 
sacrifice,  the  imperfect  sacrifices  of  the  temple  were  at  once 
consummated  and  abolished.  The  ceremonial  law,  which 
consisted  only  of  types  and  figures,  was  succeeded  by  a  pure 
and  spiritual  worship,  equally  adapted  to  all  climates,  as  well 
as  to  every  condition  of  mankind  ;  and  for  the  initiation  of 
blood  was  substituted  a  more  harmless  initiation  of  water. 
The  promise  of  divine  favor,  instead  of  being  partially  con- 

1^  Wlicn  Pompey,  iisiuy:  or  nbusiiig  the  right  of  conciuest,  entered  into  the  Holy 
<»f  Holies,  it  was  obscrv  1.(1  wiib  amazement,  "Nulla  intus  Deum  effigie,  vacuam 
*'  sftlom  et  iiiania  arcana.'  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  q.  It  was  a  popular  saying,  with  re- 
>;ar<i  lo  the  Jews.  "Nil  i>ra'ter  niibes  el  eivli  numcn  atiorant." 

"A  secon<l  kind  «•("  eircumeision  was  inflitled  on  a  Samaritan  or  Egyptian 
proselyte.  The  sullen  indiHerenee  »»f  the  Talmndists,  with  re«pcct  to  the  con- 
version of  strangers,  mav  bf  seen  in  Hasnage   H'stoitY  des  yuifs,  1.  vi.  C.  6, 
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fined  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  was  universally  proposed 
to  the  freeman  and  the  slave,  to  the  Greek  and  to  the  bar- 
barian, the  Jew  and  to  the  Gentile.  Every  privilege  that 
could  raise  the  proselyte  from  earth  to  heaven,  that  could 
exalt  his  devotion,  secure  his  happiness,  or  even  gratify  that 
secret  pride,  which,  under  the  semblance  of  devotion,  insinu- 
ates itself  into  the  human  heart,  was  still  reserved  for  the 
members  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  but  at  the  same  time  all 
mankind  was  permitted,  and  even  solicited,  to  accept  the 
glorious  distinction,  which  was  not  only  pn^ffered  as  a  favor, 
but  imposed  as  an  obligation.  It  became  the  most  sacred 
duty  of  a  new  convert  to  diffuse  among  his  friends  and 
relations  the  inestimable  blessings  which  he  had  received, 
and  to  warn  them  against  a  refusal  that  would  he  severely 
punished  as  a  criminal  disobedience  to  the  will  of  a  benevo- 
lent but  all-powerful  Deity. 

The  enfranchisement  of  the  Church  from  the  obstinacy 
bonds  of  the  synagogue,  was  a  work  however  of  ^"'J,P|^,^"^ 
some  time  and  of  some  difficulty.  The  Jewish  believing 
converts,  who  acknowledged  Jesus  in  the  charac-  ^^'^'^' 
ter  of  the  Messiah,  foretold  by  their  ancient  oracles,  respected 
him  as  a  prophetic  teacher  of  virtue  and  religion  ;  but  they 
obstinately  adhered  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  ancestors,  and 
were  desirous  of  imposing  them  on  the  Gentiles,  who  con- 
tinually augmented  the  number  of  believers.  These  Judaizing 
Christians  seem  to  have  argued  with  some  degree  of  plausi- 
bility from  the  divine  origin  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  from  the 
immutable  perfections  of  its  great  Author.  They  affirmed 
//ia/  if  the  Being,  who  is  the  same  through  all  eternity,  had 
designed  to  abolish  those  sacred  r;tes  which  had  served 
to  distinguish  his  chosen  people,  the  repeal  of  them  would 
have  been  no  less  clear  and  solemn  than  their  first  promul- 
gation ;  M<7/,  instead  of  those  frequent  declarations  which 
either  suppose  or  assert  the  perpetuity  of  the  Mosaic  religion, 
it  would  have  been  represented  as  a  provisionary  scheme 
intended  to  last  only  till  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  who 
should  instruct  mankind  in  a  more  perfect  mode  of  faith  and 
<if  worship  ;"  /hat  the  Messiah  himself,  and  his  disciples  who 
conversed  with  him  on  earth,  instead  of  authorizing  by  their 
example   the   most    minute    observances    of   the    Mosaic 

15  These  arguments  were  urged  with  great  ingcnuitv  hy  the  Jew  Orobio.  and 
rduled  with  equal  ingenuity  and  candor  by  the  Christian  Limborch.  Sec  the 
Arnica  Collatio  (it  well  deserves  that  name),  or  account  of  the  difpute  between 
them. 
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law/*  would  have  published  to  the  world  the  abolition  of  those 
useless  and  obsolete  ceremonies,  without  suffering  Christian- 
ity to  remain  during  so  many  years  obscurely  confounded 
among  the  sects  of  the  Jewish  church.*  Arguments  like 
these  appear  to  have  been  used  in  the  defence  of  the  expiring 
cause  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  but  the  industry  of  our  learned 
divines  has  abundantly  explained  the  ambiguous  language 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  ambiguous  conduct  of  the 

16  Jesus  .  .  .  circumcisus  erat :  cibis  utebatur  Judaicis;  vestitu  simili :  purg:atos 
scabie  mittebat  ad  saccrdutes  ;  Paschata  et  alios  dies  festos  reliKiost*  observabat  ; 
Si  quos  sanavit  sabbatho,  ostcndit  non  tanlum  ex  le^e,  sed  ct  exceptis  sententiis, 
talia  opera  sabbatho  non  inlerdicta.  Grotius  de  I  WitaU  ReiiizioHis  Christianct^  I. 
V.  c.  7.   A  little  aderwards  (c.  12)  he  expatiates  on  the  condescension  of  the  aposUes. 


"  a  genius  equal  to  our  own.  In  practical  piety  —  in  the  benevolence  which  teaches 
'*  the  riih  lo  >;ive  of  iheir  j^oods  to  the  poor,  they  are  infinitely  our  superiors.  ♦  •  * 
"  Tlu'  children  are  educated  in  a  way  of  which  Christians  have  no  idea.  The 
"Jewish  Iree  school  in  Hrick  Lane,  [London.)  with  its  three  thousand  children,  is 
"a  "iKht  to  SCO.  There  is,  besides,  an  inlanl  school  equally  flourishing,  and  no 
"pour  Jew  is  relieved  unless  he  sends  his  children  to  school.  In  the  visiting  of 
•'  the  sick,  in  the  care  of  the  poor,  all  take  their  share.  I  believe  a  synaeogue  is  a 
"  little  couimonweallh  in  which  the  rich  help  the  poor,  most  freauently  by  way  of 
"  small  loans,  and  in  which  the  strong  take  care  of  the  weak.  In  these  works  <»f 
"  heiiencence  all  take  their  share*  the  humblest  as  well  as  those  of  more  exalted 
"rank.  The  Jewish  NL  I'  lakes  his  place  at  the  Hoard  of  Guardians.  The  Jewish 
'*  Countess  will  not  only  give  of  her  wealth,  but  ^^ill  leave  ber  stalely  home  and 
"  seek  out  the  abode  o!^s<»rrow  and  distress.  Charity  is  inculcated  in  the  Talmud 
"  as  the  first  of  duties  ;  and,  if  heaven  is  won  by  good  works,  the  Jews  arc  safe 
*'  and  sure.  .\s  a  theology,  Judaism  seems  ritualism  in  fxct'isis.  The  Jewish 
"  faith  is  contained  in  the  Creed  and  the  Shemang.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  is  the 
"  more  iini»ortatit.  It  is  a  lieclaiation  of  the  unity  of  God,  the  first  utterance  of  the 
"  child,  the  List  of  the  devout  Jew  as  the  watchers  stand  by  his  bedside,  at  the 
'■  head  of  which  is  the  Shechitiah,  or  Divine  presence,  and  at  the  foot  of  which. 
'■  with  outstretched  wing,  waiting  f(»r  the  last  breath,  hovers  the  angel  of  death. 
"  The  Creed,  which  every  Jew  ought  to  btlieve  and  rehearse  daily,  but  which  they 
"  treat  as  Churchmen  <io  their  Thirty-nine  Articles,  is  as  follows:  —  (1.)  I  believe, 
"with  a  perfect  faith. that  <io«l  (ble'^s'edbe  His  name !» is  the  Creator  and  Governor 
"of  all  created  h.iiigs.  and  thj^t  He  alone  has  made,  does  make,  and  ever  will 
"  make,  every  production,  i.2.]  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  God  (blefised 
"  be  His  name  I»  is  one  C.o<l,  and  that  there  is  no  unity  whatever  like  unto  Him. 
"  and  that  He  alone  is  our  Cod,  who  was.  is.  and  will  be  eternally.  (3.>  1  believe, 
"  with  a  perfeil  faith,  that  the  Creator  (blessed  he  His  name !)  is  not  corporeal,  nor 
"  is  He  subject  to  any  of  those  changes  that  are  incidental  to  matter,  and  that  He 
"  has  no  similitude  whatovei.  (4  )  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  Creator 
"  (blessed  be  His  name  !i  is  both  the  first  and  last  of  all  things.  (5.)  I  believe,  with 
"  a  perfect  faith,  that  to  the  Creatoi  (blessed  be  His  name!)  yea,  to  Him  onlv.  it  is 
"  proper  to  address  our  pra\crs.  and  that  it  is  not  proper  if>pray  to  any  other  being. 
"  (6.)  1  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  all  the  words  of  the  prophets  are  true. 
"  (7.)  1  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  prophecv  of  Moses  ourinstructor  (may 
"  his  soul  rest  in  peace  I)  was  true,  and  that  he  excelfed  all  the  sa^es  that  preceded 
"  him  or  they  wlio  ni.ay  succeed  him.  (S.»  1  believe,  with  a  |)erfcct  faith,  that  the 
"  law  which  We  have  now  in  our  possession  is  the  same  law  which  was  given  to 
"  Moses  by  our  inr^truclor.  (g  )  1  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  this  law  will 
"  never  be  changed,  that  the  Creator  iblesscd  be  His  name !)  will  never  give  us  any 
"  other  law.  (10.)  1  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  Creator  ^blessed  be  His 
"  name!)  knoweth  all  the  actions  and  thoughts  of  mankhid,  as  it  is  said,  *  He 
"  '  fasliioneth  their  hearts,  and  knoweih  all  their  works.*  (ri.)  I  believe,  with  a 
"  perfect  faith,  that  the  Cre.itor  iblessvd  be  His  name!)  rewards  those  who  observe 
"  Hiscommandnunis.  :\vA  iiimi>lies  those  who  transgress  them.  (I2.^  The  Jew  bc- 
*  lievcsiii  tlieioniiii;oft!i..'  .Messiah  ;  and  ■■  i.;i,  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.** — E. 
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apostolic  teachers.  It  was  proper  gradually  to  unfold  the 
system  of  the  gospel,  and  to  pronounce,  with  the  utmost 
caution  and  tenderness,  a  sentence  of  condemnation  so  repug- 
nant to  the  inclination  and  prejudices  of  the  believing  Jews. 

The  history  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  affords 
a  lively  proof  of  the  necessity  of  those  precau-  NaJarene 
tions,  and  of  the  deep  impression  which  the  church  of 
Jewish  religion  had  made  on  the  minds  of  its  J^™^^"*- 
sectaries.  The  first  fifteen  bishops  p(  Jerusalem  were  all 
circumcised  Jews ;  and  the  congregation  over  which  they 
presided  united  the  law  of  Moses  with  the  dodrine  of 
Christ."  It  was  natural  that  the  primitive  tradition  of  a 
church  which  was  founded  only  forty  years  after  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  was  governed  almost  as  many  years  under 
the  immediate  inspecftion  of  his  apostle,  should  be  received 
as  the  standard  of  orthodoxy.***  The  distant  churches  very 
frequently  appealed  to  the  authority  of  their  venerable 
parent,  and  relieved  her  distresses  by  a  liberal  contribution 
of  alms.  But  when  numerous  and  opulent  societies  were 
established  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  in  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  and  Rome,  the  reverence 
which  Jerusalem  had  inspired  in  all  the  Christian  colonies 
insensibly  diminished.  The  Jewish  converts,  or,  as  they 
were  afterwards  called,  the  Nazarenes,  who  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  church,  soon  found  themselves  over- 
whelmed by  the  increasing  multitudes  that  from  all  the 
various  religions  of  polytheism  enlisted  under  the  banner 
of  Christ;  and  the  Gentiles,  who,  with  the  approbation  of 
their  peculiar  apostle,  had  reje<5led  the  intolerable  weight 
of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies,  at  length  refused  to  their  more 
scrupulous  brethren  the  same  toleration  which  at  first  they 
had  humbly  solicited  for  their  own  pra6lice.  The  ruin  of 
the  temple,  of  the  city,  and  of  the  public  religion  of  the 
Jews,  was  severely  felt  by  the  Nazarenes ;  as  in  their  man- 
ners, though  not  in  their  faith,  they  maintained  so  intimate 
a  connexion  with  their  impious  countrymen,  whose  misfor- 
tunes were  attributed  by  the  Pagans  to  the  contempt,  and 

I"  Paenc  omnes  Christum  Deum  sub  legis  observalioiie  credebant.  Sulpicius 
SfVfTus,  ii  31.    See  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecclfsiast.  1.  iv.  c.  5. 

!•»  Mosheim  de  Rebus  Christianis  ante  Conslanlinutn  Magnum,  p.  153.  In  this 
masterly  performance,  which  I  shall  often  have  occasion  to  quote,  he  enters 
much  nacre  fully  into  the  state  of  the  primitive  church,  than  he  has  an  opportunity 
of  doing  in  his  General  History. * 

♦  The  church  at  Antioch  was  founded  much  earlier.  AHs  xi.  20 ;  xiii.  i.  --  Eng. 
Chukchman. 
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more  jusdy  ascribed  by  the  Christians  to  the  wrath,  of  the 
Supreme  Deity.  The  Nazarenes  retired  from  the  ruins  of 
Jerusalem*  to  the  little  town  of  Pella  beyond  the  Jordan, 
where  that  ancient  church  languished  above  sixty  years  in 
solitude  and  obscurity."  They  still  enjoyed  the  comfort 
of  making  frequent  and  devout  visits  to  the  Holy  City,  and 
the  hope  of  being  one  day  restored  to  those  seats  which 
both  nature  and  religion  taught  them  to  love  as  well  as  to 
revere.  But  at  length,  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  the 
desperate  fanaticism  of  the  Jews  filled  up  the  measure  of 
their  calamities  ;  and  the  Romans,  exasperated  by  their  re- 
peated rebellions,  exercised  the  rights  of  victory  with  un- 
usual rigor.  The  emperor  founded,  under  the  name  of 
yElia  Capitolina,  a  new  city  on  Mount  Sion,**  to  which  he 
gave  the  privileges  of  a  colony ;  and  denouncing  the 
severest  penalties  against  any  of  the  Jewish  people  who 
should  dare  to  approach  its  precincts,  he  fixed  a  vigilant 
garrison  of  a  Roman  cohort  to  enforce  the  execution  of  his 
orders.  The  Nazarenes  had  only  one  way  left  to  escape  the 
common  proscription,  and  the  force  of  truth  was  on  this 
occasion  assisted  by  the  influence  of  temporal  advantages. 
They  eleded  Marcus  for  their  bishop,  a  prelate  of  the  race 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  most  probably  a  native  either  of  Italy 
or  of  some  of  the  Latin  provinccs.f  At  his  persuasion  the 
most  considerable  part  of  the  congregation  renounced  the 
Mosaic  law,  in  the  [)ractice  of  which  they  had  preserved 
above  a  century.  By  this  sacrifice  of  their  habits  and  pre- 
judices they  purchased  a  free  admission  into  the  colony  of 
Hadrian,  and  more  firmly  cemented  their  union  with  the 
Catholic  church." 

When  the  name  and  honors  of  the  church  of 

Ebilnites     Jerusalem  had  been  restored  to  Mount  Sion,  the 

crimes  of  heresy  and  schism  were  imputed  to  the 

>'J  Eusebius  1.  iii.  c.  5.  Lc  CIcrc.  Hist.  EccUsiast.  p.  6<«.  During  this  occasional 
absence,  ihi.-  bishop  and  church  of  Pella  still  retained  the  title  of  Jerusalem.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  Roman  pontiffs  resided  seventy  years  at  Avienon  ;  and  the 
patriarrhs  of  Alexandria  have  longsinre  transferred  their  episcopal  seat  to  Cairo. 

■-'"  Dion  Cassias,  1.  Ixix.  The  exile  ofihe  Jewish  nation  from  Jerusalem  is  attested 
by  Arisl«»  of^'ella  \apud  Eusfh.  1,  iv.  c.  6),  and  is  mentioned  by  several  ecclesia^cal 
writers ;  thrmph  some  of  them  loo  hastily  extend  this  interdiction  to  the  whole 
« uimlrv  (»f  Palestine. 

-  Eitsrhiiis,  1,  vi  «.•  f>.  Suipicius  Sefems,  ii.  31  By  comparing  their  unsatis* 
fact(»ry  acc«»unts.  Mosheim  (p.  327,  itc.)  has  drawn  out  a  very  distmct  repreaetita- 
tion  ui'lhe  circumstances  aiul  motives  of  this  revolution. 


♦  This  is  incorrect :  all  the  traditions  concur  in  placing  the  abandonment  of  the 
city  by  the  Christians,  not  only  before  it  was  in  ruins,  but  before  the  siege  had 
connnenced.    E^ust-f).  lac.  cit.,  and  Lr  CV/'rf.  —  Milman. 

t  Mat  cus  was  a  Greek  prelate.     See  Darderlein.  df  Cumment  Ebionctis,  p.  la— G, 
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obscure  remnant  of  the  Nazarenes  which  refused  to  ac- 
company their  Latin  bishop.  They  still  preserved  their 
former  habitation  of  Pella,  spread  themselves  into  the  villages 
adjacent  to  Damascus,  and  formed  an  inconsiderable  church 
in  the  city  of  Bercea,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  of  Alci)po,  in 
Syria."  The  name  of  Nazarenes  was  deemed  too  honorable 
for  those  Christian  Jews,  and  they  soon  received,  from  the 
supposed  poverty  of  their  understanding,  as  well  as  of  their 
condition,  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  Ebionites."  In  a  few 
years  after  the  return  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  it  became 
a  matter  of  doubt  and  controversy,  whether  a  man  who 
sincerely  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  but  who  still 
continued  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses,  could  possibly 
hoi>e  for  salvation.  The  humane  temper  of  Justin  Martyr 
inclined  him  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative ;  and 
though  he  expressed  himself  with  the  most  guarded  diffi- 
dence, he  ventured  to  determine  in  favor  of  such  an  imperfect 
Christian,  if  he  were  content  to  pra6lice  the  Mosaic  cere- 
monies, without  pretending  to  assert  their  general  use  or 
necessity.  But  when  Justm  was  pressed  to  declare  the 
sentiment  of  the  church,  he  confessed  that  there  were  very 
many  among  the  orthodox  Christians,  who  not  only  excluded 

«Le  Clerc  (Hist.  EccUsiast.  pp.  477.  535^  seems  to  have  r«)ll  -CiciX  from  F.uscbius, 
Jerome,  Epiphanius,  and  other  writers,  all  the  principal  circumstances,  that  relate 
to  the  Nazarenes  or  Ebionites.  The  nature  of  their  o]>inions  soun  divided  them 
into  a  ^ri^r  and  a  milder  8e6t ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  conjecture,  that  the 
fakmiXy  of  Jesus  Christ  remained  members,  at  least,  of  the  latter  and  more  moderate 
party. 

ssaome  writers  have  been  pleased  to  create  an  Ebion,  the  imaginary  author  of 
their  8e6t  and  name.  But  we  can  more  safely  rely  on  the  learned  Eusebius  than 
on  the  vehement  Tertullian,  or  the  credulous  Epiphanius.  According  to  Le  Clerc, 
the  Hebrew  word  Ebjonim  may  be  translated  into  Latin  by  that  of  Pauperes.  See 
Hist.  EccUsiast.  p.  477.* 

*Tlie  opinion  of  Le  Clerc  is  generally  admitted ;  but  Neandcr  has  suggested 
some  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  this  term  only  applied  to  poverty  of  con- 
ditioa.  The  obscure  history  of  their  tenets  and  divisions,  is  clrarly  and  rationally 
traced  in  his  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  612,  &c.,  Germ,  edit.— Milman  . 

"  Ebionites."  — The  name  o(  Ebionites  was  of  earlier  date.  The  first  Christians 
of  Jerusalem  were  called  Ebionites,  on  account  of  the  poverty  to  which  they  were 
reduced  by  their  deeds  of  benevolence.  (See  the  A^s  of  the  Apostles,  c.  4.  v.  34 : 
•ad  c.  II.  V.  30.  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  c.  2.  v.  10.  Ramans,  c.  15.  v.  26.)  This 
name  was  also  given  to  those  Jewish  christians  who  still  retained  their  Tudaizing 
opinJoas,  and  lived  at  Pella;  they  were  finally  accused  of  denying  the  dfivinity  c>t 
Jesos  Christ,  and  as  such  excluded  from  the  church.  The  Socinians  who  have 
recently  denied  this  doArine^  have  availed  themselves  of  the  example  of  the 
Ebionites,  lo  prove  that  the  primitive  Christians  held  to  the  same  opinions  which 
tbey  profess  00  this  sublet.  Artemon  among  others,  has  developed  this  argument 
in  all  its  force ;  Doederlein  and  other  modem  theologians  have  proved  that  the 
Ebionites  were  falsely  accused  in  this  respe6t.  {Commentaires  de  EbionoeiSt  1770, 
2  I  —  8.)  —  GuizoT. 

The  passages  in  scripture  quoted  above  contain  no  proofs  of  the  early  Christians 
in  Jerusalem  having  been  called  Ebionites,  nor  do  they  indicate  such  poverty  aa 
would  have  warranted  the  appellation.— 'English  Cmurchman. 
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their  Judaizing  brethren  from  the  hope  of  salvation,  but  who 
declined  any  intercourse  with  them  m  the  common  offices  of 
friendship,  hospitality,  and  social  life.'*  The  more  rigorous 
opinion  prevailed,  as  it  was  natural  to  expe6l,  over  the 
milder ;  and  an  eternal  bar  of  separation  was  fixed  between 
the  disciples  of  Mr)ses  and  those  of  Christ.  The  unfortunate 
Ebionites,  reje6led  from  one  religion  as  apostates,  and  from 
the  other  as  heretics,  found  themselves  compelled  to  assume 
a  more  decided  charafter ;  and  although  some  traces  of  that 
obsolete  sect  may  be  discovered  as  late  as  the  fourth  century, 
they  insensibly  melted  away,  either  into  the  church  or  the 
synagogue.** 

While  the  orthodox  church  preser\'^ed  a  just 
The  Gnostics,  medium  between  excessive  veneration  and  im- 
proper contempt  for  the  law  of  Moses,  the  various 
heretics  deviated  into  equal  but  opposite  extremes  of  error 
and  extravagance.  From  the  acknowledged  truth  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  the  Ebionites  had  concluded  that  it  could 
never  be  abolished.  From  its  supposed  imperfections,  the 
Gnostics  as  hastily  inferred  that  it  never  was  instituted  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  Deity.  There  are  some  objections  against 
the  authority  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  which  too  readily 
present  themselves  to  the  skeptical  mind  ;  though  they  can 

»*  S>ee  the  very  curious  tiialoi^ue  of  Justin  Martyr  with  the  Few  Tryphon.*  The 
conference  between  iliem  was  iield  at  E  >hesus,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
about  twenty  years  after  the  return  of  the  church  of  Pella  to  Jerusalem.  For  this 
date  consult  the  accurate  n  >te  of  Tillemonl,  Mimoires  Ecclesiasttques^  torn.  ii.  p.  511. 

*''Of  ail  tlu-  systems  of  Christianity,  that  of  Abyssinia  is  the  only  one  which  still 
adheres  to  the  Mosaic  rites.  (Gcdd'es's  Church  History  0/ yEthiopia^  and  Disser- 
taiions  de  La  Grand  sur  la  Relation  du  P.  Lobo. )  The  eunuch  of  the  queen  Caudaco 
niiKht  suggest  some  suspicions;  but  as  we  are  assured  {Socrates,  i.  19.  Sozomrti. 
ii.  24.  Ludolphus,  p.  2Sn  that  the  .4£ihiopians  were  not  converted  till  the  fourth 
century,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  respected  theSabbaUi,  and  dis*- 
tinj^uishe'l  the  forbid. icn  meats,  in  imitation  01  the  Jews,  who,  in  a  very  early 
penoii,  were  seated  on  both  sides  of  the  (led  Sea.  Circumcision  had  been  practisea 
r^y  the  most  ancient  /Ethiopians,  from  motives  of  health  and  cleanliness,  which 
Seem  to  be  explained  in  the  Recherches  Philosophiques  sur  Us  AmMcamSf  torn. 
ii.  p.  117.  

*  Justin  Martyr  made  an  important  distinction,  which  Gibbon  has  left  unnoticed. 
The  first  Jew-Christians  were  called  Ebionites,  and  had  retired  to  Pella.  Those 
who  were  persuade<l  by  their  bishop,  Marcus,  to  abandon,  at  least  partially,  the 
Mosaic  law  and  return  to  Jerusalem,  took  the  name  of  Nazarenes :  those  who  per- 
sisted in  their  Judaism  retained  that  of  Ebionites.  These  last  alone  are  rerjecied 
bv  the  church,  and  severely  reprehended  by  Justin  Martyr.  He  is  more  lenient 
towards  the  Nazarenes,  who,  though  still  observing  themselves  some  parts  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  did  not  compel  pagan  converts  to  conform  to  it;  while  the  Ebionites, 
properly  so  called,  desired  to  enforce  their  compliance.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  urincipal  distinc^tion  between  the  two  se6\s.    Daederlein^  p.  25.  — GuizOT. 

in  all  this  we  see  that  there  waS  a  considerable  difference  between  early  Jew 
and  Greek  Christianity.  The  "  Greek  prelate  "  Marcus  prevailed  on  some  to 
adopt  the  latter,  wliile  the  others,  who  continued  recusant,  were  disowned  bv  the 
two  relieions  between  which  they  stood,  and  gradually  disr^peared.  ThisexDiains 
Justin  Martyr's  severity.  —  English  Churchman. 
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only  be  derived  from  our  ignorance  of  remote  antiquity,  and 
from  our  incapacity  to  form  an  adequate  judgment  of  the 
divine  economy.  These  objections  were  eagerly  embraced 
and  as  petulantly  urged  by  the  vain  science  of  the  Gnostics.** 
As  those  heretics  were,  for  the  most  part,  averse  to  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  they  morosely  arraigned  the  polygamy 
of  the  patriarchs,  the  gallantries  of  David,  and  the  seraglio 
of  Solomon.  The  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the 
extirpation  of  the  unsuspe6ling  natives,  they  were  at  a  loss 
how  to  reconcile  with  the  common  notions  of  humanity  and 
justice.*  But  when  they  recolIe6led  the  sanguinary  list  of 
murders,  of  executions,  and  of  massacres,  which  stain  almost 
every  page  of  the  Jewish  annals,t  they  acknowledged  that 
the  barbarians  of  Palestine  had  exercised  as  much  com- 
passion towards  their  idolatrous  enemies,  as  they  had  ever 

5"' Beausobre.  Hisloire  dn  Afanichrismf,  X.'x.c.  3,  has  stated  their  objeftions. 
particularly  thos^  of  Faustus,  th^  aiv^rsary  of  Augustin,  with  the  most  learnea 
impartiality. 

*  On  the  "  war  law  "  of  the  Jews,  see  Hist,  of  Jews,  i.  137.  —  Milman. 

t  The  Jews  have  been  persecuted  and  despised  by  all  nations  and  all  se6ls.  The 
Mahometans  trace  their  origin  to  Abraham,  whom  they  revere  :  the  Christians 
base  their  hope  of  salvation  upon  the  promises  made  to  the  seed  of  the  same 
Chaldean  patriarch ;  yet,  while  Christians  and  Mahometans  can  aeree  on  no 
other  subject,  they  willingly  unite  in  persecuting  Abraham's  descendants.  —  thj 
"  chosen  people."  It  is  irui  the  Jews  were  an  ignorant,  brutal  and  idolatrous 
nation,  and  perhaps  m-^rited  a  portion  of  the  suHering  ihey  were  forced  to  en- 
dure: but  the  better  class  of  the  Hebrews  were  superior  lb  many  of  the  early 
Christians,  and  probably  nn  much  inferior  to  the  Pagans.  It  must  at  least  be 
said  to  their  credit,  that  thcv  never  mutilated  their  persons,  like  the  Christian 
fanatics,  who  made  "  thems.:ives  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake."  as 
taught  to  believers,  in  Matt.  xix.  12.  As  a  stream  never  rises  above  its  source, 
we  should  not  expect  to  fin.l  the  early  Jews  paragons  of  morality.  Their  founder. 
Abraham,  surrenaered  his  wife  Snrah  to  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  who  '*  entreated 
*•  Abraham  well  for  her  .sake,  and  he  had  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  he  asses,  and 
"  m..Mi  servants  and  maid  servants,  and  she  asses  and  camels."  iCicn.  xii.  15-  16.) 
Like  the  goddess  Hebe.  Madame  S.  seemed  endowed  with  immortal  youth,  for  at 
nin^'ty  years  of  age,  when  m  )st  sensualists  become  prudish  and  pious,  she  was  still 
nay  and  charming.  The  lustful  Abimelech,  kingof  Gerar,  was  the  next  victim  to 
this  aged  beauty's  charms,  and  the  pious  and  thrifty  Abraham  received  in  com- 
pensation one  thousand  pieces  of  sdver  and  further  important  additions  to  his 
live  slock.  (Cien.  xx.  2,  14.  16.)  King  David,  (who  was  the  ancestor  of  Joseph, 
the  husband  of  Mar>',)  debauched  Bath-sheba.  the  legal  wife  of  Uriah,  the 
ilittite,  and  when  this  wanton  informed  him  that  she  had  conceived,  he  conspired 
against  her  husband's  life.  (11.  Sam.  xi.  2-17.)  The  Lord  sent  Nathan,  the 
prophet,  to  rebuke  this  villainy,  which  duU'  he  eloquently  performed.  <11.  Sam.  xii. 
1  -  7,)  He  afterwards,  however,  anointed  Solomon,  the  offspring  of  sin  and  shame, 
as  king  of  Israel.  This  worthy  surrounded  himself  with  a  seraglio  of  three 
hundred  concubines  and  seven  hundred  wives  and  princesses.  He  became  an 
idolator.  worshiping  "  Ashtoreth,"  the  goddess  of  the  Zidonians.  "  Milcom."  the 
abomination  of  the  Ammonites,  "Chemosh."  the  abomination  of  .Moab,  and 
"  Molech."  the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Ammon.  (I.  Kings  xi  3-7.)  He 
taught  that  all  was  vanity,  and  "  that  which  befalleth  the  sons  of  men  befallelh 
•'  beasts;  even  one  thing  befalleth  them  :  as  the  one  dieth,  so  dielh  the  other;  yea, 
'*  they  have  all  one  breatn  ;  so  that  a  man  hath  no  preeminence  above  a  beast.  All 
"  go  unto  one  place :  all  are  of  the  dust,  and  all  turn  to  dust  again."  (Eccles.  iii. 
JO.  20.)  In  view  of  the  above  facts,  we  ask,  were  not  the  Gnostics  justified  for  their 
''^morose  arraignment  of  the  polygamy  of  the  patriarchs,  the  gallantries  of  David, 
"  and  the  seraglio  of  Solomon  ?"  —  E. 
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shown  to  their  friends  or  countrymen."  Passing"  from  the 
seclaries  of  the  law  to  the  law  itself,  they  asserted  that  it  was 
impossible  that  a  religion  which  consisted  only  of  bloody 
sacrifices  and  trifling  ceremonies,  and  whose  rewards  as  well 
as  punishments  were  all  of  a  carnal  and  temporal  nature, 
could  inspire  the  love  of  virtue,  or  restrain  the  impetuosity 
of  passion.  The  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  and  fall  of 
man  was  treated  with  profane  derision  by  the  Gnostics,  who 
would  not  listen  with  patience  to  the  repose  of  the  Deity 
after  six  days'  labor,  to  the  rib  of  Adam,  the  garden  of  Eden, 
the  trees  of  life  and  of  knowledge,  the  speaking  serpent,  the 
forbidden  fruit,  and  the  condemnation  pronounced  against 
human  kind  for  the  venial  offence  of  their  first  progenitors." 
The  God  of  Israel  was  impiously  represented  by  the  Gnostics 
as  a  beiui^  liable  to  passion  and  to  error,  capricious  in  his 
favor,  implacable  in  his  resentment,  meanly  jealous  of  his 
superstitious  worship,  and  confining  his  partial  providence 
to  a  sini^lc  people,  and  to  this  transitory  life.  In  such  a 
charactcT  ihey  could  discover  none  of  the  features  of  the 
wise  and  omnipotent  F'ather  of  the  universe.**  They  allowed 
that  tile  religion  of  the  Jews  was  somewhat  less  criminal  than 
the  idolatry  of  tiie  Gentiles :  but  it  was  their  fundamental 
doctrine  that  the  Christ  whom  they  adored  as  the  first  and 
brightest  emanation  of  the  Deity  appeared  upon  earth  to 
rescue  mankind  from  their  various  errors,  and  to  reveal  a 

27  Apml  ipsos  fries  obstinata.  niisericordia  in  promptu :  adversus  omnes  alios 
hostile  o<liuni  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  4.  Surely  Tacitus  had  seen  the  lews  with  too 
favorable  an  eye.f    The  perusal  of 'Jose'phus  must  have  destroyed  the  antithesis. 

2"  Dr.  Burnet  {Anh(rol<tffia.  1.  ii.  c.  7)  has  discussed  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis 
with  loo  nuuh  \\\\  ami  treecbmi.J 

i*  The  niillsT  (in  »>iics  roitsidered  Jehovah,  the  Creator,  as  a  Being  of  a  mixed 
nature  b.'iwo.Mj  (iol  au<l  the  D.emon.  Others  confounded  him  with  the  evil 
priui,  iple.  Consult  the  second  century  of  the  general  history  of  Mosheim,  which 
Kivcs  a  Vv-ry  disiincl,  thou>;h  concise,  account  of  their  strange  opinions  on  this 
subject. 

t  F«'\v  wriirrs  have  suspeiHed  Tacilusof  partiality  towards  the  Jews.  The  whole 
latter  historv  oi  the  lews  illustrates  as  well  their  strong  feelings  of  humanity  to 
tlK-ir  brethren,  as  their  hostility  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  character  and  the 
poMtiMii  ..r  josephus  with  the  Roman  authorities,  must  be  kept  in  mind  during  the 
p^iusal  «»t  his  flistorv.  Perhaps  he  has  not  exaggerated  theferocitvand  fanaticism 
ol  the  Jews  at  that  tim":  but  insurrectionary  warfare  is  not  the  best  school  for  the 
humaiu-r  virtues,  and  nun  h  must  bt-  allowed  for  the  grinding  tyranny  of  the  later 
Roman  K'»vern-»rs.     See  //i.^t.  of  }r:i-s.  ii.  j^}.  —  Milman. 

t  Dr.  Burnet  apolov;i/e'l  for  the  levity  with  which  he  had  conducted  some  of  his 
arvjumeiits.  by  the  i\«  use  that  he  wrote  in  a  learned  language  for  scholars  alone, 
not  f<»r  th-  vulijar.  Whatever  miy  be  thought  of  his  success  m  tracing  an  Eastern 
all  -vjory  ill  the  tirst  chapters  in  O.'n-sis.  his  other  works  prove  him  to  have  been 
a  man  ol  vjreat  jjetiius  and  «»f  sincere  piety.  — Milm.an. 

.\  rei  «Mit  work  on  this  subject,  entitled  Somr  Mistakes  of  Afosfs,  has  met  with  a 
favorahU-  r.Mcpiioti.  The  author.  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingcrsoll.  like  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Burnet,  i>.  also  "a  m.in  of  »;rcat  genius"  if  not  "  of  sincere  piety."  —  £. 
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ne-M  system  of  truth  and  perfedion.  The  most  learned 
of  the  fathers,  by  a  very  singular  condescension,  have 
imprudently  admitted  the  sophistry  of  the  Gnostics.* 
Acknowledging  that  the  literal  sense  is  repugnant  to  every 
principle  of  faith  as  well  as  reason,  they  deem  themselves 
secure  and  invulnerable  behind  the  ample  veil  of  allegory, 
which  they  carefully  spread  over  every  tender  part  of  the 

Mosaic  dispensation."  t 

It  has  bcien  remarked  with    more   ingenuity 
than  truth  that  the  virgin  purity  of  the  church     Their  sects, 
was  never  violated  by  schism  or  heresy  before  ^Tniiuence" 
the    reign   of   Trajan   or   Hadrian,   about   one 
hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Christ.'^    We  may  observe 
with  much  more  propriety,  that,  during  that  period,  the 
disciples  of  the  Messiah  were  indulged  in  a  freer  latitude, 
both  of  faith  and  pra6lice,  than  has  ever  been  allowed  in 
succeeding  ages.     As  the  terms  of  communion  were  insen- 
sibly narrowed,  and  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  prevailing 
party  was  exercised  with  increasing  severity,  many  of  its 
most  respectable  adherents,  who  were  called  upon  to  re- 
nounce, were  provoked  to  assert  their  private  opinions,  to 
pursue  the  consequences  of  their  mistaken  principles,  and 
openly  to  ereft  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the  unity 
of  the  church.    The  Gnostics  were  distinguished  as  the  most 

«•  See  Beausobrc,  Hist,  du  Manicheismr,  1.  i.  c.  4.    Origen  anil  St.  Augustin  were 
among  the  allegonsts. 
»»  Hegesippus,  ap.  Euseb.  1.  iii.32,  iv.  22.    Clemens  Alexandrin.  Stromal,  vii  17. J 


•The  Gnostics,  and  the  historian  who  has  stated  these  plausible  ol>jeclions  with 
so  much  force  as  almost  to  make  them  his  own,  would  have  shown  a  more  con- 
siderate and  not  less  reasonable  philosonhy,  if  they  had  considered  the  religion  of 
Moses  with  reference  to  the  age  ni  whicli  it  was  promulj^atcd  :  if  they  had  tione 
justice  to  its  sublime  as  well  as  its  more  imperfect  views  of  the  divine  nature  ;  the 
tiumane  and  civilizing  provisions  of  the  Hebrew  law,  as  well  as  those  adapted  for 
an  infant  and  barbarous  people.    Si^e  Hist,  of  yrws,  i.  36,  37,  &c.—  Milman. 

t  In  a  few  terse  sentences  Gibbon  has  here  clearly  and  accurately  outline*!  ihe 
Mosaic  theoIog>',  while  huge  tomes  of  most  unsatisfactory  criticism  have  been  pro- 
duced on  the  same  subject  by  inferior  writers.  It  was  this  grand  faculty.  «»f  clearly 
comprehending  his  subject  and  graphicallv  stating  its  salient  points  in  the  fewc-it 
possible  words,  that  has  made  Gibbon's  History  so  unpalatable  to  the  sectarians 
and  so  popular  with  the  public.  His  opponents  may  perchance  tlisoover  an  en  or 
in  a  dale,  or  a  possible  mistake  in  transcribing  a  quotation,  but  these  irivial 
objections  seem  peurile  and  insignificant  when  opposed  to  his  master! v  and  elt»quent 
statement  of  facts.  In  despair  the  sagacious  Paley  exclaims,  when  striving  to 
combat  Gibbon,  "  Who  can  refute  a  sneer?  "  But  in  fact  a  sneer,  whirli  may  con- 
vict a  fraud  or  expose  an  error,  falls  harmless  and  impotent  when  confronted 
with  the  simple  majesty  of  truth.  —  E. 

\  The  assertion  of  Hegesippus  is  not  so  positive  :  it  is  sufficient  to  read  the  whole 
passage  in  Eusebius,  to  see  that  the  former  part  is  modifie<l  by  tlie  latter.  Hege- 
sippus adds,  that  up  to  this  period  the  church  had  remained  pure  and  immaculate 
as  a  virgin.  Those  who  labored  to  corrupt  th«;  dojtrinjs  of  the  gospel  worked  as 
vet  in  obscurity.  —  GuizOT 
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polite,  the  most  learned,  aiui  the  most  wealthy  of  the  Chris- 
tian name ;  and  that  general  appellation,  which  expressed  a 
superiority  of  knowledge,  was  either  assumed  by  their  own 
pride,  or  ironically  bestowed  by  the  envy  of  their  adversa- 
ries. They  were  almost  without  exception  of  the  race  of  the 
(ientiles,  and  their  principal  founders  seem  to  have  been 
natives  of  Syria  or  Kgypt,  where  the  warmth  of  the  climate 
disposes  both  the  mind  and  the  body  to  indolent  and  con- 
templative devotion.  The  Gnostics  blended  with  the  faith 
of  Christ  many  sublime  but  obscure  tenets,  which  they  de- 
rived from  oriental  philosophy,  and  even  from  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster,  concerning  the  eternity  of  matter,  the  existence 
of  two  principles,  and  the  mysterious  hierarchy  of  the  invis- 
ible world."  As  soon  as  they  launched  out  into  that  vast 
abyss,  they  delivered  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  a  dis- 
ordered imagination ;  and  as  the  paths  of  error  are  various 
and  infinite,  the  Gnostics  were  imperceptibly  divided  into 
more  than  fifty  particular  sects,"  of  whom  the  most  celebrated 
appear  to  have  been  the  Basilidians,  the  Valentinians,  the 
Marcionites,  and,  in  a  still  later  period,  the  Manichaeans. 
Each  of  these  se(5ls  could  boast  of  its  bishops  and  congrega- 
tions, of  its  dodors  and  martyrs:**  and,  instead  of  the  four 
Gospels  adopted  by  the  church,  f  the  heretics  produced  a 

32  In  the  account  of  the  Gnostics  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  Mosheim  is 
ingenious  and  candid  ;  Le  Clerc  dull,  but  exact ;  Beausobre  almost  always  an 
apologist ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  primitive  fathers  are  very  frequently 
calumniators.* 

33  Sec  the  catalogues  of  Irenaeus  and  Epiphanius.  It  must  indeed  be  allowed 
that  those  writers  were  inclined  to  multiply  the  number  of  sects  which  opposed  the 
unity  o(  the  church. 

3*'Eu5ebhis,  1.  i\ .  c.  15.  Sozontftt,  1.  ii.  c.  32.  See  in  Bayle.  in  the  article  of 
AfarcioM,  a  curious  detail  of  a  dispute  on  that  subject.  It  should  seem  that  some 
of  the  tinostics  (the  Basilidians)  declined,  and  even  refused,  the  honor  of  martyr- 
dom.    Their  reasons  were  singular  and  abstruse.    See  Mosheim,  p.  359. 

*  The  Histoire  du  Gnnslicisme  of  M.  Matter  is  at  once  the  fairest  and  most  com- 
plete account  of  these  sects.  —  Mil.man. 

The  Gnt>stics  were  the  ofTsp.-ing  of  philo'^ophy,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity.  The  time  when  they  arose  is  uncertain;  nor  had  they  any 
eminent  founder  or  fi.xed  rule  of  faith.  They  appear  to  have  originated  as  soon  as 
the  new  religion  became  generally  known  ;  they  were  the  most  educated  among 
the  heathens,  and  abounded  principally  in  those  Eastern  countries,  that  were  most 
pervaded  by  the  philosophical  notions  of  the  age.  Till  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  the  Christian  churches  <iid  not  j)ossess  their  scriptures,  and  had  no 
common  standard  of  orthodoxy.  Tlicy  had  only  traditions  of  what  their  great 
teacher  had  proclaimed,  and  these  every  individual  adapted  for  himself  to  his  own 
peculiar  philosophv,  be  it  what  it  might,  and  fashioned  them  to  his  own  liking  and 
degree  of  knowledge.  This  freedom  of  thought  brought  within  the  pale  of  the 
church  all  who  had  in  any  way  learned  to  discredit  the  fables  of  polytneism,  and 
the  example  of  the  higher  drew  the  lower  after  them.  Churches  were  thus  or- 
ganized, into  which,  when  ihey  received  the  Scriptures,  stricter  canons  were 
introduced,  —  En<;i.isii  Chukchman. 

tM.  Hahn  has  restored  the  Marcioiiite  Gospel  with  great  ingenuity.  His  work 
is  reprinted  in  Thilo.  Cudrx.  Apoc.  ,\ov.  Test.  vol.  i.  —  Milman. 
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multitude  of  histories,  in  which  the  actions  and  discourses 
of  Christ  and  of  his  apostles  were  adapted  to  their  respe<!:tive 
tenets."   The  success  of  the  Gnostics  was  rapid  and  exten- 

»Seca  ver>-  remarkable  passage  of  Orig,en*  (Pro/'tn.  ad  Lucam.)  That  inde- 
fatigable writer,  who  had  consumed  his  life  in  the  studv  of  ihe  Scriptures,  relies 
for  their  authenticity  on  the  inspired  authority  of  the  church.  It  was  impossible 
that  itic  Gnostics  could  receive  our  present  Gospels,  many  parts  of  which  (partic- 

*  "  Origen  •  says  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  in  Thr  Dirfcesis,  (ch.  xlii.,  p.  32S-.V2,) 
was  the  most  distinguished  priest  of  the  Christian  religion,  while  Conslantine 
was  its  most  distinguished  patron.  Origen  was  born  in  that  great  cradle  and 
nursery  of  all  superstition,  Egypt,  in  the  year  1H4  or  185,  and  died  a.  d.  253.  He 
had  studied  under  that  celebrated  philosopher,  Ammonius  Saccas,  who,  in  the 
second  century,  had  taught  that  '  Christianity  and  Paganism  when  rightly  under- 

*  stood,  differed  in  no  essential  points,  but  had  a  common  origin,  and  really  were 
'  one  and  the  same  religion,  nothing  but  the  schismatical  trickery  of  fanatical 
'adventurers,  who  sought  to  bring  over  the  trade  and  profits  of  spiritualizing 

*  into  their  own  hands,  having  introduced  a  distinction  where  in  reality  there 

*  was  no  difference'  This  was  unquestionably  the  ortho<lox  doctrine  of  the 
second  century,  and  it  so  entirely  quadrates  with  all  the  historical  phenomena, 
that  one  cannot  but  hold  it  honorable  both  to  Origen 's  head  and  heart,  that  he 
has  owned  his  earlv  proficiency  in  the  Ammoniatt  philosophy,  under  this,  its 
illustrious  master,  fn  the  sincerity  of  his  devotion  tr»  ihe  cause  of  Monkery  — 
from  which  Christianity  is  unquestionably  derived,  '  he  was  guilty  of  that  rash 
'  act  so  well  known,'  which  he  held  to  be  his  <luiy  as  inculcated  by  Christ  in  the 
celebrate<1  Mall.  xix.  12.  '  But  hr  said  unto  them.  All  nitn  canttol  receive  this 
"  doclriHe,  savg  they  to  whcm  it  is  given.  For  there  are  some  eunuchs  which  -cere 
'  so  bomjfrvm  their  mother's  womb,  and  there  are  some  eunuchs  which  7vere  made 

*  eunuchs  of  men,  and  there  be  eunuchs  which  have  made  themselves  eunuchs  for 
'  the  kinf^dom  of  heaven's  sake.  He  that  is  able  to  receive  it.  let  him  receive  it.* 
The  Jewish  law,  which  strictlv  forbade  the  making  any  sort  of  cuttings  in  the 
flesh,  and  allowed  not  an  eunuch  so  much  as  to  enter  into  the  congregation  of 
the  Lord,  (Deut.  xxiii.  i,)  stands  in  resistless  demonstration  of  the  fact,  that  these 
eunuchs  were  aliens  from  the  cmmmonweallh  of  Israel.  We  have  to  look  then 
(where  we  shall  assuredly  find  them,)  to  the  monks  of  Ef^ypt,  who  practised 
these  excisions,  and  whose  sacred  books  were  none  other  than  the  original,  or 
first  written  tale,  from  which  our  three  first  gospels  are  derived.  (Such  was  the 
otiinion  of  Eusebius  himself.)  lordlier  thus  sums  uo  Origen's  character :  '  He 
'  had  a  capacious  mmd,  and  a  largo  compass  of  knowledge,  and  though  not  per- 
'  feet,  nor  infallible,  was  a  bright  light  in  the  church  of  Christ,  and  one  of  those 
■  rare  personages  that  have  done  honor  to  the  human  nature.'  (Lardrier,  vol.  i. 
p.  528.)  He  is  undoubtedly  the  most  distinguished  personage  in  the  whole  drama 
of  the  Christian  evidences,  nor  can  any  man  who  l>elieves  Christianity  to  ha  a 
blessing  to  mankind  have  the  least  hesitation  in  pronouncing  him  to  have  been 
one  of  the  wisest,  greatest,  and  best  of  men  that  was  ever  engaged  in  promoting 
it.  He  is  the  first  author  who  has  given  us  a  distinct  catalogue  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  first  in  whose  writing?  such  a  name  occurs  as  expressive 
of  such  a  collection  of  writings:  nor  would  any  writings  that  he  had  seen  fit  to 
reject  have  ever  c<mquered  their  way  into  canonical  authority:  nor  any  that  he 
has  once  admitted,  have  been  rejected.  If  there  be  consistency,  harmony,  or 
anywhere  in  those  writings  an  observance  of  historical  congruily,  —  the  sacred 
text  owts  its  felicitv  to  the  criticisms  and  emendations  of  Origen,  who  pruned 
excresctrnces,  exscinded  the  more  glaring  contradictions,  inserted  whole  verses 
of  his  own  pure  ingenuitv  and  conjecture,  and  diligently  labored,  by  claiming  for 
the  whole  a  mystical  .ind  allegorical  sense,  to  rescue  it  from  the  contempt  of^the 
wise,  and  to  mo<ierate  its  excitement  on  the  minds  of  the  vulgar.  His  cnaracier 
needs  only  the  apology  which  human  nature  claims  for  every  man  —  his  situation. 
He  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  master  sjiirit  — a  civilizecl  being  amotiij  the 
wild  men  of  the  wtKjds  There  is  no  occasion,  however,  t'»  act  fMi  Dr.  Lardner's 
avowed  principle  of  concealing  facts  to  promote  piet\-.  ( Lardner.  vol.  i.  p.  S52  ) 
It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  this  wisest,  greatest,  best  that  ever  bore  the  Christian 
name,  relapsed  at  last  into  Paganism  —  publicly  <lenied  his  Lf»rd  and  Master, 
Jesus  Christ,  and  did  sacrifice  unto  idols.  The  i)roof  is  fo  he  found  in  Origen's 
own  writings,  and  is  confirmed  in  his  ///>,  in  the  (ireek  of  Suidas.  His  dolnrous 
lamentation  and  rei»entance  after  this  outrageous  apostasy,  presents  us  with  the 
most  authentic,  and  at  the  same  lime  most  demonstrative  view  of  the  interior 
character  of  the  most  primitive  Christianity."—  E. 
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sive.**  They  covered  Asia  and  Egypt,  established  themselves 
in  Rome,  and  sometimes  penetrated  into  the  provinces  of 
the  West.*  For  the  most  part  they  arose  in  the  second 
century,  flourished  during  the  third,  and  were  suppressed 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth,  by  the  prevalence  of  more  fashionable 

ularly  in  the  resurrc^lion  of  Christ)  are  directly,  and  as  it  might  seem  designedly, 
pointed  apaiiisl  their  favorite  tenets.  It  is  therefore  somewhat  singiular  that 
ignntiiis  \I':/>ist.  ad  Smym,  Pair.  Apostol.  torn,  ii.  p.  34)  should  choose  to  employ  a 
va^uc  and  doubliul  tradition,  instead  of  quoting  the  certain  testimony  of  the 
evangelists. t 

s«i  l'*aoiutit  favos  et  vespae ;  faciunt  ecclesias  et  Marcionttae,  is  the  strong  expres- 
sion of  Tertuilian.  which  1  am  obliged  to  quote  from  memory.  In  the  time  of 
Kpiphanius  (adv/'rs.  Hcereies,  p.  302)  the  Marcionites  were  very  numerous  in  Italy, 
Syria,  Kgypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia. 

•  '•  The  Gnosis,  or  Gnosticism,"  says  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  in  The  Diegesis.  p.  37, 
"  comprehends  the  dottrine  of  the  Magi,  the  philosophy  of  the  Persians,  Cnalde- 
"  ans,  and  Arabians,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Indians  and  Egyptians.  It  is  distinctly 
"  to  be  traced  in  the  text  and  dodlrincs  of  the  New  Testament.  It  was  from  the 
*'  bosom  of  this  pretended  oriental  wisdom,  that  the  chiefs  of  those  sects,  which, 
"in  the  three  first  centuries,  perplexed  the  Christian  church,  originaiiy  \s%\nn\. 
"  The  name  itself  slKnified,  that  \i^\iXoi^s^ors\^n^h\.'theivay  to  the  true  k'nowlrdge 
"  of  the  De'ily.  Their  most  disiinKUished  sect  inculcated  the  notion  of  a  triumvirate 
"  «;»n)eit»Ks.  in  whiili  ihv Sufit rmc  DritywAS  distinguished  both  from  the materiat 
"  fz'i7pnn(  i/>/r,  ami  from  the  creator  of  this  sublunary  world.  The  Philosophy, 
"  comi»reheii<led  the  Iipicntfans,  the  most  virtuous  and  rational  of  men,  who 
"maintained  that  wisely  consulted  pleasure,  was  the  ultimate  end  of  man;  the 
"  Academics,  who  placed  the  height  of  wisdom  in  doubt  and  skepticism ;  the 
*\Sttfics,  who  maintained  a  fortitude  indifferent  to  all  events;  the  Aristote/tatts, 
"  who,  after  their  master,  Aristotle,  held  the  most  subtle  disputations  conceniing 
"  (iod,  religion,  and  the  social  duties,  maintaining  that  the  nature  of  God  resembles 
"  the  principle  that  fijfives  motion  to  a  machine.  #iat  it  is  happv  in  the  contemplation 
"of  itself,  and  entirely  reganlless  of  human  affairs;  the  P/atontsts,  from  their 
"  master,  P/a/o.  who  taught  the  immortalitv  of  the  soul,  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity, 
"  of  the  manifestation  ot  a  divine  man,  who  should  be  crucified,  and  the  eternal 
"  rewarcis  and  punishments  of  a  future  life;  and  from  all  these  resulting,  the 
"  Juleclics,  wlu),  as  their  names  sij^nifies  ele£led,  and  chose  what  they  held  to  be 
"  wise  and  rational,  out  of  the  tenets  of  <i// sects,  and  rejected  whatever  was  con- 
"  sitlered  futile  and  pernicious.  The  Eclectics  held  Plato  in  the  highest  reverence. 
"  Their  collejjje  or  chief  establishment  w.is  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Their  founder 
"  was  sui>posed  to  have  been  one  Potamon.  The  most  indubitable  testimonies 
"  prove,  that  this  Philosophy  was  in  a  flourishing  state,  at  the  period  assigned  to 
"  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  Eclectics  are  the  same  as  the  Therapeuts  or  Essenes  of 
"  I'hilo.  and  wlu»se  sacred  writings  are,  by  Eusebius,  shown  to  be  the  same  as  our 
"  gospels.  Nouijht.  but  the  supposed  expediency  of  deceiving  the  vulgar,  and  of 
"  perpetuating  ii^iiorance,  hinders  the  historian,  [Moshcim,]  to  whom  I  am,  for  the 
"  substance  of  this  chapter,  so  much  indebted,  from  acknowledging  the  fact,  that 
"  in  every  rational  sense  that  can  be  attached  to  the  word,  they  were  the  authors 
"  and  real  founders  of  Christianity."  —  E. 

t  Dishop  Pearson  has  attempted  very  happily  to  explain  this  *'  singularity."  The 
first  t'hristians  were  acquainted  with  a  number  of  sayings  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
are  not  related  in  our  (lospels,  and  indeed  Iiave  never  been  written.  Why  might 
n«>t  St.  Ignatius,  who  had  lived  with  the  apostles  or  their  disciples,  repeat  in  other 
words  that  which  St.  Luke  has  related,  particularly  at  a  time  when,  being  in  prison, 
hv  could  have  lia<l  the  (lO.spels  at  hand?  Pearson,  yind.  Ign.  pp.  2,  9;  p.  396,  in 
toin.  ii.    Paltes  Apns.iiiX   Coteler.  —  (irizoT. 

luisihius  (///A/.  Ecc.  iii.  17)  says  that,  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  Quadratus  and 
others  travelled  among  tnc  churches  "to  deliver  the  Scriptures  of  the  holy 
Gospels,"  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  their  jMissession  before.  The 
j«mrney  of  Ignatius  to  Ronu'  was  in  the  preceding  reign  of  Trajan.  In  exhorting 
the  Christian  communities  among  whom  he  passed,  he  could  therefore  appeal  to 
no  other  rule  of  faith  than  the  "  traditions  of  the  AjmisIIcs."  Mr  Davis  cont^ted 
this,  in  the  passage  cited  by  M.  Ctiii/ot.  and  for  that  i>uri>o.se.  made  the  Greek  term 
for  "///<:■  Gosper'  (or  the  Christian  reliKii>ni,  mean  the  gospels  ;'^  (or  the  naiT&<> 
tivf's  «>f  our  K)ur  Evangelists. >  -    FNGLii^li  C  IIUKCIIMAN. 
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controversies,  and  by  the  superior  ascendant  of  the  reigning 
power.  Though  they  constantly  disturbed  the  peace,  and 
frequendy  disgraced  the  name  of  religion,  they  contributed 
to  assist  rather  than  to  retard  the  progress  of  Christianity.* 
The  Gentile  converts,  whose  strongest  obje<5tions  and  pre- 

•  The  Esscnes  or  Thcrapeuls,  whose  chief  college  was  at  Alexandria,  in  Ejjypt, 

had  many  doctrines  in  common  with  Christ  and  his  apostles.    In  his  great  work, 

entitled  An  Inquiry  into  the  History  of  the  Originals  0/  King  J^ames's  Bible,  pa^^c 

iS2,  Mr.  Oliver  White  says :  **  Whoever  will  candidly  consider  what  has  been  said 

"  of  the  Kssenes,  their  mode  of  life,  their  holding  all  their  property  in  common, 

'•  except  their  weapons,  their  wearing  white  garments  and  calling  each  other 

*'  brethren,  their  wandering  from  city  to  city,  and  saying  grace  and  returning 

*'  thanks  before  and  after  meat,  their  having  curators  who  were  ministers  of  peace, 

'*  their  swearing  *  not  at  all  *  except  to  keep  their  own  creed,  their  obeying  the 

"  powers  that  be,  *  for  the  powers  that  be  are  of  God*  their  notions  of  future  re- 

"  wards  and  punishments,  of  the  corruptibility  of  bmlies,  and  the  incorruptibility 

"  of  souls,  their  curing  distem|>ers,  foretelling  that  which  is  to  come,  keeping  the 

*'  seventh  day,  excommunicating  those  who  did  not  kee|>  the  oaths  they  had  taken, 

"  or  kept  anything  secret  from  their  brethren,  or  disclosing  the  secrets  of  their 

"  brethren, '  for  unto  the  disciples  it  is  given  to  know  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  will 

••  perceive  a  resemblance  between  the  manner  of  teaching  and  living  among  the  Es- 

**  scnesand  the  teaching  and  manner  of  livinj^^  recommended  in  the  New  Testament 

**  too  great  to  be  merely  accidental.    The  writers  of  the  originals  of  the  Gospels,  as 

•*  wchavethem.wercevidcntly  Esscnes,  or  those  who  hud  obtained  the  notions  thev 

"  have  expressed  from  a  source  that  was  common  to  both,  and  older  than  either. 

Indeed,  the  resemblance  between  the  early  Christians  and  the  Kssenes  is  so  great, 

that  I  he  Rev.  Rot>ert  Faylor  claims,  in  his  Diegesis,  page  67,  that  Alexandria  was 

the  cradle  of  Christianity,  -that  the  Christian  scrintnros,  doctrines,  discipline  and 

ecclesiastical  polity  existed  in  these  monkish  establishments   long  anterior  to  the 

period  assigned  as  that  of  the  birth  of  Christ, — that  the     Kgypiian  Therajwuts 

were  Christians  before  the  Augustan  era^  —  that  the  tilL-s,   Kssenes,  Therapeuts. 

Ascetics.  M^nks.  Ecclesiastics  and  Eclectics,  are  but  dUleront  names  for  one  ancl 

the  self-same  sect,  —  that  the  word  Essene  is  nothing    more  than  the  Egyptian 

wor*l  for  that  of  which  Therapeut  is  the  Greek,  each  of    them  sig'iifying  h/alrr  or 

doSlor,  and  designating  the  character  of  the  sect  as  professing  to  oe  endowed  with 

the  miraculous  gift  of  healing, — that  the  name  of  Asci^tics  indicated  the  severe 

discipline  and  exercise  of  sell-mortification,  long  fastiiivrs,  prayers.  rf>ntemplati(m, 

and  even  making  of  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  s  sake,  as  did 

Origen,  Melito,  and  others,  who  derived  their  Christiaiiiiy  from  the  same  school . 

and  that  Christ  himie'f  is  reoresented  to  have  recoi^ni/e  I   aii(l  approved  ilieir 

practice ;  — that  the  na  ne  of  Af-tnks  indicated  their  ddi'jhl  iti    solilude.  their  ron- 

/<r)if;»/a//i'^life,  and  their  entire  s.*^regilion  and  abstraction  from  the  worhl :  which 

Christ,  in  the  (Jospcl,  is  in  like  m  inner  represented,  as  <1  escribing  as  characteristic 

of  the  community  of  which  he  himself  was  a  member.  (**  They  are  not  of  the  world, 

"  even  as  I  am  n:>t  of  the  world."     John  xvii.  16.     *'  I  pray  for  them,  I  prav  not  for 

"  the  world."    IbiJ  9.)  —  That  the  name  of  Ecclesiastics  w.is  of  the  same  sense,  and 

indicated  their  being  caUed  out,  elected,  separated  from  the  general  fraternity  of 

mankind,  an.i  sn  a  )art  to  the  more  immediate  service  and  honor  ot  Ood  ;  — that 

their  name  of  Ecle^ics  indicated  that  their  divine  philosophv  was  a  collection  of  all 

the  diverging:  r.iys  of  truth  which  were  scattered  through  the  various  systems  of 

Pa'^xn  and  Jewish  piety,  into  <»ne  bright  focus  — that  Iht'ir  religion  was  made  up<»f 

"  what  soever  things  are  tru  •,  whatsof^'rr  things  are  honest,  -tvhatsoever  things  are 

"  fust,  7vhat soever  things  are  pure,  what soetrer  things  are  lovrly,  7vhatsoer>er  things 

"  are  of  good  report  —  if  there  were  any  virtue,  and  if  there  were  any  praise," 

(Phil.  iv.  8,)  wherever  found:    alike  indifferent,  whether  it  were   fieri ved  from 

"saint,  from  savage,  or  from  sage— Jehovah.  Jove,  or  Lord."     Fiisel>ius,  from 

whom  all  our  knowledjje  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  is  derive«l,  declares  hisopinimi, 

that  "the  sacred  writings  used  by  this  sect,  were  none  other  than  our  Gospels. 

'•  and  the  writings  of  the  apostles  ;  and  that  certain  Diegeses,  after  the  manner  of 

•*  allegorical  interpretations  of  the  ancient  pro;)hets;   these  were  their  epistles." 

(  Taxfi  S'eiko^  a  ^/tiaiv a^^j^acfjv irap  qvtok; etvai  ovyy^mfiuaTa^  any  yeXia^  urn 

rac  Tcjv  airooToTiijv  y^a^dC,  AIHriliKIS  re  rivng  Kara  to  fiko^  tuv  nnXnt 

Trgo^TjTcjv  F^ftrjvcvTiKa^ — cirifrroeat,  Tavra  nvni-  Eus^^b.  Ex.  His.  lib.  2,c,  i6. 

fol.  ed.  Colonict  Allobrogum,  161  j^  p.  60,  ad  literam  D.  tinea  6.)  —  E. 
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judices  were  dire6led  against  the  law  of  Moses,  could  find 
admission  into  many  Christian  societies,  which  required  not 
from  their  untutored  mind  any  belief  of  an  antecedent 
revx^lation.  Their  faith  was  insensibly  fortified  and  enlarged, 
and  the  church  was  ultimately  benefited  by  the  conquests  of 
its  most  inveterate  enemies." 

^  ^  ^  But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  might  sub- 
considered  as  sist  between  the  Orthodox,  the  Ebionites,  and 

'antujuity°^  the  Gnostics,  concerning  the  divinity  or  the 
obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  they  were  all 
equally  animated  by  the  same  exclusive  zeal,  and  by  the 
same  abhorrence  for  idolatry,  which  had  distinguished  the 
Jews  from  the  other  nations  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
philosopher,  who  considered  the  system  of  polytheism  as  a 
composition  of  human  fraud  and  error,  could  disguise  a 
smile  of  contempt  under  the  mask  of  devotion,  without 
apprehending  that  either  the  mockery,  or  the  compliance, 
would  expose  him  to  the  resentment  of  any  invisible,  or,  as 
he  conceived  them,  imaginary  powers.  But  the  established 
religions  of  Paganism  were  seen  by  the  primitive  Christians 
in  a  much  more  odious  and  formidable  light.  It  was  the 
universal  sentiment  both  of  the  church  and  of  heretics,  that 
the  daemons  were  the  authors,  the  patrons,  and  the  obje<5ls 
of  idolatry.'"  Those  rebellious  spirits  who  had  been 
degraded  from  the  rank  of  angels,  and  cast  down  into  the 
infernal  pit,  were  still  permitted  to  roam  upon  earth,  to 
torment  the  bodies,  and  to  seduce  the  minds,  of  sinful  men.* 
The  daemons  soon  discovered  and  abused  the  natural  pro- 

37  Augustin  is  a  memorable  instance  of  this  gradual  progress  from  reason  to  faith. 
He  was,  during  several  years,  engaged  in  the  Manicnaean  sect. 

s"  The  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  primitive  church  is  very  clearly  explained 
by  Justin  Martyr.  Af»olo_i>:.  Major,  by  Athenagoras,  Legal,  c.  22,  &c.,  and  by 
Lactantius,  InstitiU.  Divin.  ii.  14-19. 

*  Casting  out  demons  or  devils,  had  become  an  established  industry'  in  the  lime 
of  the  apostles,  and  was  then  considered  a  pious,  if  not  profitable,  profession.  As 
these  demons  were  of  many  kinds  and  possessed  various  powers  of  resistance  to 
the  enchantment  of  the  exorcists,  it  required  great  skill  and  experience  to  dislodee 
them  successUilly,  without  injury  to  tnc  victim,  to  the  demon,  or  offence  to  the 
mutual  friends  ot  the  rLSi)ective  parties.  In  one  nf»table  example  where  a  legion 
of  devils  (from  three  to  five  thousand)  were  evicted  by  the  Savior  from  a  man  they 
inhabited  without  a  siiadow  of  legal  right,  these  evil  spirits  wickedly  entered  into 
a  herd  of  swine,  and  tlu;  swine  preferring  death  to  such  bad  company,  "ran  violently 
"  down  a  sleep  place  into  the  sea.  and  perished  in  the  waters..  Matt.  viii.  32.  In 
Acts  xix.  14-  16.  an  account  is  given  of  the  misfortunes  that  befell  the  "seven  sons' 
"  of  ou^  Sciva,"  which  shows  the  imminent  tianger  of  meddling  witii  demons  by 
Ihose  who  have  not  proj>erly  learned  the  cabalistic  art.  When  these  seven  sons 
imdertook  to  cast  out  an  fvil  spirit,  such  as  St.  l*aul  easily  exorcised,  the  evil 
spirit  answered  and  said  :  "Jesus  I  know  and  Taul  1  know,  but  who  are  yc?  And 
"  the  man  iti  whom  theevil  spirit  was,  leapv-d  <»n  tlu-m  and  overcame  them,  and  prc- 
"  vailed  against  them,  so  that  they  lied  out  of  that  house  naked  and  wounded." — E. 
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pensity  of  the  human  heart  towards  devotion ;  and,  artfully 
withdrawing  the  adoration  of  mankind  from  their  Creator, 
they  usurped  the  place  and  honors  of  the  Supreme  Deity. 
By  the  success  of  their  malicious  contrivances,  they  at  once 
gratified  their  own  vanity  and  revenge,  and  obtained  the 
only  comfort  of  which  they  were  yet  susceptible,  the  hope 
of  involving  the  human  species  in  the  participation  of  their 
guilt  and  misery.  It  was  confessed,  or  at  least  it  was 
imagined,  that  they  had  distributed  among  themselves  the 
most  important  chara6lers  of  polytheism,  one  daemon  as- 
suming the  name  and  attributes  of  Jupiter,  another  of 
.^^culapius,  a  third  of  Venus,  and  a  fourth  perhaps  of 
Apollo;**  and  that,  by  the  advantage  of  their  long  experi- 
ence and  aerial  nature,  they  were  enabled  to  execute,  with 
sufficient  skill  and  dignity,  the  parts  which  they  had  under- 
taken. They  lurked  in  the  temples,  instituted  festivals  and 
sacrifices,  invented  fables,  pronounced  oracles,  and  were 
frequently  allowed  to  perform  miracles.  The  Christians, 
who,  by  the  interposition  of  evil  spirits,  could  so  readily 
explain  every  praeternatural  appearance,  were  disposed  and 
even  desirous  to  admit  the  most  extravagant  fictions  of  the 
Pagan  mythology.  But  the  belief  of  the  Christian  was 
accompanied  with  horror.  The  most  trifling  mark  of 
respe6l  to  the  national  worship  he  considered  as  a  dire6l 
homage  yielded  to  the  daemon,  and  as  an  a6l  of  rebellion 
against  the  majesty  of  God. 

In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  it  was  the  first    ... 

,  ,  *,  r    r^y     •    ^  i*  %r    Abhorrencc 

but  arduous  duty  of  a  Christian  to  preserve  himself     ,of  the 
pure  and  undefiled  from  the  practice  of  idolatry.    for^doVat^y. 
The  religion  of  the  nations  was  not  merely  a 
speculative  do6lrine,  professed  in  the  schools  or  preached  in 
the  temples.     The  innumerable  deities  and  rites  of  polythe- 
ism  were  closely  interwoven   with   every  circumstance  of 
business   or   pleasure,  of  public  or  of  private  life,  and  it 
seemed  impossible  to  escape  the  observance  of  them,  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  renouncing  the  commerce  of  mankind, 
and  all  the  offices  and  amusements  of  society.*®    The  im- 
portant transa6lions   of   peace  and   war  were 
prepared  or  concluded  by  solemn  sacrifices,  in  Ceremonies, 
which    the    magistrate,    the  senator,   and    the 

»  Tertullian  {Apolog.  c.  23)  alleees  the  confession  of  the  daemons  themselves  as 
often  as  they  were  tormented  by  the  Christian  exorcists. 

40  Tertullian  has  written  a  most  severe  treatise  against  idolatry,  to  caution  his 
brethren  aj^ainst  the  hourly  danger  of  incurring  that  guilt.  Kecogita  sylvam,  et 
quantae  latitant  spinas.    De  Corona  Militis,  c.  10. 
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soldier,  were  obliged  to  preside  or  to  participate.**  The 
public  spectacles  were  an  essential  part  of  the  cheerful 
devotion  of  the  Pagans,  and  the  gods  were  supposed  to 
accept,  as  the  most  grateful  offering,  tlj^e  games  that  the 
prince  and  people  celebrated  in  honor  of  their  peculiar 
festivals.**  The  Christian,  who  with  pious  horror  avoided 
the  abomination  of  the  circus  or  the  theatre,  found  himself 
encompassed  with  infernal  snares  in  every  convivial  enter- 
tainment, as  often  as  his  friends,  invoking  the  hospitable 
deities,  poured  out  libations  to  each  other's  happmess.** 
When  the  bride,  struggling  with  well  affected  relu<5lance, 
was  forced  in  hymeneal  pomp  over  the  threshold  of  her  new 
habitation,**  or  when  the  sad  procession  of  the  dead  slowly 
moved  towards  the  funeral  pile,**  the  Christian,  on  these 
interesting  occasions,  was  compelled  to  desert  the  persons 
who  were  the  dearest  to  him,  rather  than  contrail  the  guilt 
inherent  to  those  impious  ceremonies.*  Every 
Arts.  art  and  every  trade  that  was  in  the  least  con- 
cerned in  the  framing  or  adorning  of  idols  was 
polluted  by  the  stain  of  idolatry;**  a  severe  sentence,  since 

41  The  Roman  senate  was  alwav  s  hcUl  in  a  temple  or  consecrated  place.  {Auius 
Gellius,  xiv.  7.)  Before  Ihey  eritereil  «»ii  business,  every  senator  aropped  some 
wine  and  frankincense  on  the  altar.    Sitfton.  in  August  c.  35. 

<2See  Tertullian,  De  Spefiaculis.  This  severe  reformer  shows  no  more  indul* 
Rence  to  a  tragedy  of  Euripides,  than  to  a  combat  of  eladialors.  The  dress  of  the 
attors  particularly  offends  him.  By  the  use  of  the  lofty  buskin,  they  impiously 
strive  to  add  a  cunit  to  their  stature,  c.  23. 

43 The  ancient  pra<^tice  of  concluding  the  entertainment  with  libations  maybe 
found  in  every  classic.  Socrates  and  Seneca,  in  their  last  moments,  made  a  noble 
application  of  this  custom.  Postremo  stagnum  calida;  aquae  introiit,  resper^ens 
proximos  servorum,  addita  voce,  libare  se  liquorera  ilium  Jovi  Liberatori.  Tacil* 
Anna/,  xv.  64. 

4<  See  the  elegant  but  idolatrous  hymn  of  Catullus,  on  the  nuptials  of  Manlius 
and  Julia.    O  Hymen,  Ilyineniee  lo!  Ouis  huic  Deo  compararier  ausit? 

"•5  The  ancient  funerals  (in  those  of  Misenus  and  Pallas)  are  no  less  accurately 
described  by  Virgil,  than  they  are  illustrated  by  his  commentator  Servius.  The 
pile  itself  was  an  altar,  the  flames  were  fed  with  the  blood  of  victims,  and  all  the 
assistants  were  sprinkled  with  lustral  water.       <«  Tertullian  de  Idololatria,  c.  ix,"f' 

*"  It  is  a  fact  never  to  be  forgotten,"  says  M.  Renan,  in  his  great  work  on  the  Orig-m 
0/ Christianity,  {Marc- Auricle  ct  la  Fin  du  Monde  Antique,)  "that  in  the  Roman 
'•  empire  lil)erty  of  thought  was  absolute.  From  Nero  lo  Conslantine  no  thinker  or 
"  savant  was  ever  troubled  in  his  researches.  All  sects  that  tolerated  other  sects 
*'  were  allowed  to  live  attheirease  in  the  empire.  What  caused  the  Christians  lo 
"  be  so  constantly  persecuted  was  their  intolerance,  their  spirit  of  exclusion.  Their 
"  attitude  was  disdainful  when  it  was  not  provoking.  They  had  the  mania  of 
"  martyrdom  upon  them.  Far  from  making  common  cause  with  the  good  citizens, 
"and  helping  to  defend  the  fatherland,  they  triumphed  in  its  misfortunes."  —  E. 

t  The  exaggerated  and  declamatory  opinions  of  Tertullian  ought  not  to  be  taken 
as  the  general  sentiment  of  the  early  Christians.  Gibbon  has  loo  often  allowed 
himself  to  consider  the  peculiar  notions  of  certain  Fathers  of  the  Church  as  in- 
herent in  Christianity.    This  is  not  accurate.  —  (iIIZot. 

This  no  doubt  is  unfair  ;  but  it  is  the  universal  uraciice.  Every  sect  and  party 
is  so  judged.  Tertullian  may  not  have  expressed  the  "  general  opinions  of  the  first 
"  Christians :"  but  a  man  of  his  talents,  animated  by  his  energy,  and  occupying  his 

Sosition,  must  have  had  manv  followers  who  felt  and  thought  like  him.    His  in- 
uence  will  be  seen  afterwards.—  E.nglish  Churchman. 
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it  devoted  to  eternal  misery  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
community  which  is  employed  in  the  exercise  of  liberal  or 
mechanic  professions.  If  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  numer- 
ous remains  of  antiquity,  we  shall  perceive  that,  besides  the 
immediate  representations  of  the  gods,  and  the  holy  instru- 
ments of  their  worship,  the  elegant  forms  and  agreeable 
fictions  consecrated  by  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks,  were 
introduced  as  the  richest  ornaments  of  the  houses,  the  dress, 
and  the  furniture  of  the  Pagans."  Even  the  arts  of  music 
and  painting,  of  eloquence  and  poetry,  flowed  from  the  same 
impure  origin.*  In  the  style  of  the  fathers,  Apollo  and  the 
Muses  were  the  organs  of  the  infernal  spirit ;  Homer  and 
Virgil  were  the  most  eminent  of  his  servants;  and  the 
beautiful  mythology  which  pervades  and  animates  the  com.- 
positions  of  their  genius  is  destined  to  celebrate  the  glory 
of  the  daemons.  Even  the  common  language  of  Greece  and 
Rome  abounded  with  familiar  but  impious  expressions, 
which  the  imprudent  Christian  might  too  carelessly  utter, 
or  too  patiently  hear.** 

*'  See  every  part  of  Montfaucon's  AntiquitUs.  Even  the  reverses  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  coins  were  frequently  of  an  idolatrous  nature.  Here  indeed  the 
scruples  of  the  Christians  were  suspended  by  a  stronger  passion. f 

4f<  Tertullian  <U  Idololatria,  c.  20,  21,  22.  If  a  Pagan  friend  (on  the  occasion  per> 
haps  of  sneezing)  used  the  familiar  expression  of  "Jupiter  bless  you,"  the  Christian 
was  obliged  to  protest  against  the  divinity  of  Jupiter. 

•  We  have  here  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  science  and  culture 
which  Christianity  so  early  exhibited,  and  which  reached  its  culminating  period  of 
domination  in  the  dark  ages,  when  the  Catholic  church  had  auenched  tne  light  of 
science  and  kindled  the  flames  of  the  inquisition.  "  The  decline  of  culture,"  says 
Feucrbach,  in  his  Essence  of  Christianity,  "  was  identical  with  the  victory  of 
"  Christianitv.  Did  Christianity  conquer  a  single  philosopher,  historian  or  poet,  of 
"  the  classical  |>eriod  ?  The  philosophers  who  went  over  to  Christianity  were  feeble, 
"  contemptible  philosophers.  Ail  who  had  the  classic  spirit  in  them  were  hostile, 
"or  at  least  indifferent  to  Christianity."  ..."  How  frivolous,  therefore,  are 
*'  modem  Christians,  when  they  deck  ihemsel  vc^  in  the  arts  aiui  sciences  of  modern 
"  nations  as  products  of  Christianity  !  How  striking  is  the  contrast  in  this  respect 
"  between  the  modern  boasters  and  the  Christians  ofolder  times!  The  latter  knew 
"of  no  other  Christianitv  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  Christian  faith,  in 
*•  faith  in  Christ ;  they  dicl  not  reckon  the  treasures  and  riches,  the  arts  and  sciences 
"  of  this  world,  as  part  of  Christianity.  In  all  these  points,  they  rather  conceded 
**  the  pre-eminence  to  the  ancient  heathens,  the  (Ireeks  and  Romans." 

•'  Why  dost  thou  not  also  wonder,  Krasmiis,"  says  Luther,  (T.  xix.  p.  37,)  "  that 
**  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  there  have  always  been  among  the  heathens 
"  higher,  rarer  people,  of  greater,  more  exalted  uritlerstanding,  more  excellent 
"diligence  and  skill  in  all  arts,  than  among  Chri  tiaiis  or  the  people  of  God? 
*'  Christ  himself  says,  that  the  children  of  this  world  are  wisi-r  than  the  children  of 
*•  tight.  Yea,  who  among  the  Chrislians  could  we  compare  for  understanding  or 
"  aippHcation  to  Cicero  (to  say  noihine  of  the  Greeks.  I>i-mosthtii('s  and  others)?" 
Quid  i^itur  nos  antecellintHS  f  Nitm  inf^enio,  cUtflrina,  morum  modrratione 
"  iilos  superamus  f  JVequaquam.  Sed  vera  Dei  af^nitione,  invocatione  et  celrhra- 
**  tione  pnrstamusJ**  —  Melanct bonis  iet  al.  Declam.  T,  iii.  de  vera  invocat.  Dei). 

After  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  revival  of  letters,  the  church  began  to  lose 
its  power  over  the  minds  of  men.  Free  thought,  in  the  form  of  Protestantism,  began 
to  exert  its  benign  influence :  science  was  revived,  knowledge  was  disseminated, 
liberty  was  born,  and  freedom  no  longer  feared  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican. — E. 

fAII  this  scrupulous  nicety  is  at  variance  with  the  decision  of  St.  Paul  about 
meat  offered  to  idols.    /.  Cor.  x.  21  -  32.  —  Mii.man. 
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The  dangerous  temptations  which  on  every 
Festivals,  side  lurked  m  ambush  to  surprise  the  unguarded 
believer  assailed  him  with  redoubled  violence  on 
the  days  of  solemn  festivals.  So  artfully  were  they  framed 
and  disposed  throughout  the  year,  that  superstition  always 
wore  the  appearance  of  pleasure,  and  often  of  virtue.**  Some 
of  the  most  sacred  festivals  in  the  Roman  ritual  were  destined 
to  salute  the  new  calends  of  January  with  vows  of  public  and 
private  felicity ;  to  indulge  the  pious  remembrance  of  the 
dead  and  living;  to  ascertain  the  inviolable  bounds  of 
property ;  to  hail,  on  the  return  of  spring,  the  genial  powers 
of  fecundity;  to  perpetuate  the  two  memorable  eras  of 
Rome,  the  foundation  of  the  city  and  that  of  the  republic ; 
and  to  restore,  during  the  humane  license  of  the  Saturnalia, 
the  primitive  equality  of  mankind.  Some  idea  may  be  con- 
ceived of  the  abhorrence  of  the  Christians  for  such  impious 
ceremonies,  by  the  scrupulous  delicacy  which  they  displayed 
on  a  much  less  alarming  occasion.  On  days  of  general 
festivity  it  was  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  adorn  their 
doors  with  lamps  and  with  branches  of  laurel,  and  to  crown 
their  heads  with  a  garland  of  flowers.  This  innocent  and 
elegant  pra6lice  might  perhaps  have  been  tolerated  as  a 
mere  civil  institution.  But  it  most  unluckily  happened  that 
the  doors  were  under  the  proteftion  of  the  household  gods,* 
that  the  laurel  was  sacred  to  the  lover  of  Daphne,  and  that 
garlands  of  flowers,  though  frequently  worn  as  a  symbol 
either  ofjoy  or  mourning,  had  been  dedicated  in  their  first 
origin  to  the  service  of  superstition.  The  trembling 
Christians,  who  were  persuaded  in  this  instance  to  comply 

49  Consult  the  most  labored  work  of  Ovid,  his  Imperfect  Fasti.  He  finished  no 
more  than  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  The  compilation  of  Macrobius  is  called 
the  Saturttalia,  but  it  is  only  a.  small  part  of  the  first  book  that  bears  any  relation 
to  the  title. 


♦The  household  eods  were  of  an  inferior  order  of  divinities,  and  did  not  ap- 
proach the  auj^ust  dignity  of  Jupiter,  the  father  of  gods  and  men.  They  corre- 
sponded in  importance  to  the  oraers  of  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  in  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  systems.  The  personification  of  inanimate  objects,  sentiments,  actions 
and  principles  as  deities  and  living  beings,  was  common  to  both  Christians  and 
Pagans,  and  the  objections  of  these  austere  Christians  to  these  harmless  Pagan 
myths,  shows  their  morose  and  intolerant  fanaticism.  "  The  ship  Argo,**  savs 
Taylor,  "  in  which  Jason  and  his  companions  sailed  for  the  golden  fleece,  had  its 
"  imaginary  moral  qualities:  it  fought  the  waves,  it  suffered,  it  conquerea,  it  was 
"  translated  into  heaven.  The  disposition  of  mind  called  charity ,  is  described  by 
*'St.  Paul,  under  all  ihc  circumstances  that  could  be  imaj^ned  of  a  most  ac- 
**  complished  and  lovely  woman:  *  She  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind ;  she  doth  not 
"  '  behave  herself  unseemly,  sreketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,^  &c.  (i  Cor. 
"  xiii.) ;  though  nothing  could  be  further  from  St.  Paul's  intention,  than  that  we 
"  should  take  charity  to  be  a  person  who  had  a  real  existence,  ana  endeavor  to 
"  find  out  when  she  was  born,  under  what  king's  reign,  and  in  what  country, 
••&c."  — E. 
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with  the  fashion  of  their  country  and  the  commands  of  the 
magistrate,  labored  under  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions, 
from  the  reproaches  of  their  own  conscience,  the  censures 
of  the  church,*  and  the  denunciations  of  divine  vengeance.** 

Such  was  the  anxious  diligence  which   was 
required  to  guard  the  chastity  of  the  gospel   christiaiUty. 
from   the   infe<5lious   breath   of  idolatry.     The 
superstitious   dbservances  of  public  or  private  rites  were 
carelessly   praftised,   from   ecfucation   and    habit,  by  the 
followers  of  the  established  religion.     But  as  often  as  they 
occurred,  they  afforded  the  Christians  an  opportunity  of 
declaring  and   confirming  their  zealous    opposition.     By 
these  frequent  protestations  their  attachment  to  the  faith 
was  continually  fortified ;   and  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  zeal,  they  combated  with  the  more  ardor  and  success  in 
the  holy  war  which  they  had  undertaken  against  the  empire 
of  the  demons. § 

M  TertuUian  has  composed  a  defence,  or  rather  panegyric,  of  the  rash  action  of 
a  Christian  soldier,  who,  by  throwing  awav  his  crown  otlaurel,  had  exi>osed  hini> 
self  and  his  brethren  to  the  most  imminent  danger,  f  By  the  mention  of  the  emperors 
<Sevenis  and  Caracalla),  it  is  evident,  notwithstanding  the  wishes  of  M.  de  Tille- 
mont,  that  TertuUian  composed  his  treatise  De  Corona  long  before  he  was  engaged 
in  the  errors  of  the  Montanists.    See  Mimoires  Ecclesiasttques,  tom.  iii.  p.  3844 

•  M.  Renan,  in  his  great  work,  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  "  shows  us 
**  Christianity  and  the  Roman  empire  in  the  attitude  of  two  animals  on  the  point 
*'  of  devourin|:  each  other,  without  knowing  what  are  the  causes  of  their  hostility. 
"  When  a  society  of  men  takes  such  an  attitude  as  the  Christians  did  in  the  midst 
'*  of  a  great  society,  and  when  it  becomes  in  the  State  a  republic  of  itself,  even 
"  were  it  composed  of  angels,  it  is  a  scourge.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  they 
•'  were  detested,  these  men  in  appearance  so  gentle  and  so  beneficent.  They  were 
**  in  reality  demolishing  the  Roman  empire.  They  were  drinking  its  strength  ; 
*'  they  were  robbing  itsTun^lions,  especially  the  army,  of  the  finest  subjects.  It  is 
"  useless  to  say  a  man  is  a  good  citizen  because  he  pays  his  taxes,  is  charitable, 
"  sober,  and  setUed,  when  he  is  in  reality  a  citizen  of  heaven,  and  considers  the 
"  earthly  fatherland  simply  as  a  prison  where  he  is  chained  up  side  by  side  with 
"  wretches.  The  fatherland,  one's  country,  is  an  earthly  thing ;  a  man  who  wants 
"  to  plav  the  angel  is  always  a  poor  patriot.  Religious  exaltation  is  dangerous 
"forthesute."  — E. 

t  The  soldier  did  not  tear  off  his  crown  to  throw  it  down  with  contempt ;  he  did 
not  even  throw  it  away  ;  he  held  it  in  his  hand,  while  others  wore  it  on  their  heads. 
Solus  libero  capite,  ornamento  in  manu  otioso.  —  Guizot. 

t  TertuUian  does  not  expressly  name  the  two  emperors,  Severus  and  Caracalla  : 
he  speaks  only  of  two  emperors,  and  of  a  long  peace  which  the  church  had  enjoyed 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  TertuUian  became  a  Montanist  about  the  year  200 :  his 
work,  de  Corona  Militis.  appears  to  have  been  written,  at  the  earliest,  about  the 
year  202  before  the  persecution  of  Severus:  it  may  be  maintained,  then,  that  it  is 
subsequent  to  the  Montanism  of  the  author.  See  Mosheim,  Disi.  de  Apol.  Tertull^ 
p.  53.   Biblioth.  rats.  Amsterd  tom.  x.  part  ii.  p.  292.   Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  pp.  92, 93.— O] 

The  state  of  TertuUian's  opinions  at  the  particular  period  is  almost  an  idle 
question.  "  The  fiery  African  "  is  not  at  any  time  to  be  considered  a  fair  repre- 
sentative of  Christianity.  —  Milman. 

I  The  intolerance  of  the  Christian  sects  and  their  rebellion  against  the  established 
laws,  produced  internal  discord  and  dissensions  among  the  people,  corrupted  the 
discipline  and  paralized  the  bravery  of  the  legions,  and  in  time  left  Rome  powerless, 
unprotected  and  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians.  After  the  conversion 
of  Constantine,  the  Christians  rapidly  rose  to  power  and  influence,  the  spirit  of 
Roman  patriotism  was  destroyed,  "and  the  iriumphant  banner  of  the  cross  was 
'*  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol."  -  !•:. 
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II.  The  writings  of  Cicero"  represent  in  the 
^"causk°''°  most  lively  colors  the  ignorance,  the  errors,  and 
The  doctrine  the  Uncertainty  of  the  ancient  philosophers  with 
uiity  *5'Vhe  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  When 
^phHosophers.^  ^^^Y  ^^^  desirous  of  arming  their  disciples  against 
the  fear  of  death,  they  inculcate,  as  an  obvious 
though  melancholy  position,  that  the  fatal  stroke  of  our 
dissolution  released  us  from  the  calamities  of  life;  and  that 
those  can  no  longer  suffer,  who  no  longer  exist.*  Yet  there 
were  a  few  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome  who  had  conceived  a 
more  exalted,  and,  in  some  respecls,  a  juster  idea  of  human 
nature,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  the  sublime  in- 
quiry, their  reason  had  been  often  guided  by  their  imagina- 
tion, and  that  their  imagination  had  been  prompted  by  their 
vanity.  When  they  viewed  with  complacency  the  extent  of 
their  own  mental  powers,  when  they  exercised  the  various 
faculties  of  memory,  of  fancy,  and  of  judgment,  in  the  most 
profound  speculations,  or  the  most  important  labors,  and 
when  they  refledled  on  the  desire  of  fame,  which  transported 
them  into  future  ages,  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  death  and  of 
the  grave,  they  were  unwilling  to  confound  themselves  with 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  or  to  suppose  that  a  being,  for  whose 
dignity  they  entertained  the  most  sincere  admiration,  could 
be  limited  to  a  spot  of  earth,  and  to  a  few  years  of  duration. 
With  this  favorable  prepossession  they  summoned  to  their 
aid  the  science,  or  rather  the  language,  of  Metaphysics. 
They  soon  discovered  that,  as  none  of  the  properties  of 
matter  will  apply  to  the  operations  of  the  mind,  the  human 
soul  must  consequently  be  a  substance  distindl  from  the 
body,  pure,  simple,  and  spiritual,  incapable  of  dissolution, 
and  susceptible  of  a  much  higher  degree  of  virtue  and 
happiness  after  the  release  from  its  corporeal  prison.  From 
these  specious  and  noble  principles  the  philosophers  who 
trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Plato  deduced  a  very  unjustifiable 
conclusion,   since   they  asserted,  not  only  the   future  im- 

6>  111  particular,  the  first  book  of  the  Tusculan  Questions,  and  the  treatise  Df 
Senfctntf,  and  the  Somnium  Sci^ionis,  contain,  in  the  most  beautiful  lang^uaKe, 
everything;  that  drecian  philosopliy,  or  Roman  good  sense,  could  possibly  sugj^est 
on  this  dark  but  important  object. 

♦  Buddhism  claims  for  itself  more  adherents  than  any  other  religious  belief,  and 
one  of  the  most  popular  verses  in  the  Pali  Pitakas,  or  sacred  books  of  thmt  se6t.  Is 
as  follows : 

"  How  transient  are  all  component  things  1 

**  Growth  is  their  nature  ana  liecay. 

"  They  are  produced  —  they  are  dissolved  again, 

*'  And  there  is  rest  when  ihev  have  sunk  to  rest  I  '* — B. 
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mortality,  but  the  past  eternity  of  the  human  soul,  which 
thev  were  too  apt  to  consider  as  a  portion  of  the  infinite 
ancl  self-existing  spirit  which  pervades  and  sustains  the 
universe."  A  dodlrine  thus  removed  beyond  the  senses 
and  the  experience  of  mankind  might  serve  to  amuse  the 
leisure  of  a  philosophic  mind  ;  or,  in  the  silence  of  solitude, 
it  might  sometimes  impart  a  ray  of  comfort  to  desponding 
virtue ;  but  the  faint  impression  which  had  been  received  in 
the  schools  was  soon  obliterated  by  the  commerce  and 
business  of  adlive  life.  We  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  eminent  persons  who  flourished  in  the  age  of  Cicero 
and  of  the  first  Caesars,  with  their  aftions,  their  characters, 
and  their  motives,  to  be  assured  that  their  conduft  in  this 
life  was  never  regulated  by  any  serious  conviction  of  the 
rewards  or  punishments  of  a  future  state.*  At  the  bar  and 
in  the  senate  of  Rome  the  ablest  orators  were  not  appre- 
hensive of  giving  offence  to  their  hearers  by  exposing  that 
doftrine  as  an  idle  and  extravagant  opinion,  which  was  re- 
jefted  with  contempt  by  every  man  of  a  liberal  education 
and  understanding." 

Since  therefore  the  most  sublime  efforts   of  ^^^^    ^ 
philosophy  can  extend  no  further  than  feebly  to    Pagans  of 
point  out  the  desire,  the  hope,  or,  at  most,  the  ^^R^ome^"^ 
probability,  of  a  future  state,  there  is  nothing, 
except  a  divine  revelation,  that  can  ascertain  the  existence 
and  describe  the  condition,  of  the  invisible  country  which  is 
destined  to  receive  the  souls  of  men  after  their  separation 
from  the  body.     But  we  may  perceive  several  defeCls  in- 
herent to  the  popular  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which 
rendered  them  very  unequal  to  so  arduous  a  task.     i.  The 
general  system  of  their  mythology  was  unsupported  by  any 
solid  proofs ;  and  the  wisest  among  the  Pagans  had  already 

M  The  pre-existcncc  of  human  souls,  so  far  at  least  as  that  doctrine  is  compatible 
with  religion,  wasadopted  by  many  cV"thc  (ireck  and  Latin  fathers.  See  Beausobre, 
//isf.  du  Afanich^ism/',  1.  vi.  i .  4. 

"See  Cicero  pro  Cluent.  c.  61.  drsar  ap.  Sallust.  de  Bell.  Catilin.  c.  50.  yu- 
venal.  Satir.  ii.  149. 

Ksse  alic{uid  manes,  cl  sublerranea  regna. 

Nee  pueri  credunt,  nisi  qui  nondum  acre  lavantur. 


•  Immediately  after  the  epocha  of  time  "  says  Taylor  "  ascribed  t*^ 
"  of  divine  lignt,  the  human  mind  seems  generally  to  have  sufir 
"  The  arts  and  sciences,  intelligence  and  virtue,  were  smitten  w** 
"  able  palsy.    The  mind  of  man  lost  all  its  energies,  and  suuk 
"  prevailing  iml)ecility.    We  look  in  vain  among  the  succeSMI 
"  Tacitus.  Horace,  and  Virgil,  the  statesmen,  orators,  and  pot*' 
"  of  literature,  for  a  continuation  of  the  scries  of  such  omatner 
'  A  blight  had  smitten  the  growth  of  men's  understandii^j^" 
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disclaimed  its  usuri)cd  authority.  2.  The  description  of  the 
infernal  regions  had  been  abandoned  to  the  fancy  of  painters 
and  of  poets,  who  peopled  them  with  so  many  phantoms 
and  monsters,  who  dispensed  their  rewards  and  punish- 
ments with  so  little  equity,  that  a  solemn  truth,  the  most 
congenial  to  the  human  heart,  was  oppressed  and  disgraced 
by  the  absurd  mixture  of  the  wildest  ficflions."  3.  The 
do<5lrine  of  a  future  state  was  scarcely  considered  among 
the  devout  polytheists  of  Greece  and  Rome  as  a  fundamental 
article  of  faith.  The  providence  of  the  gods,  as  it  related  to 
public  communities  rather  than  to  private  individuals,  was 
principally  displayed  on  the  visible  theatre  of  the  present 
world.  The  petitions  which  were  offered  on  the  altars  of 
Jupiter  or  Apollo  expressed  the  anxiety  of  their  worshipers 
for  temporal  happiness,  and  their  ignorance  or  indifference 
concerning  a  future  life."  The  important  truth  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  was  inculcated  with  more  diligence,  as 

well  as  success,  in  India,  in  Assyria,  in  Egypt, 
barbana^Is^   and  in  Gaul ;  and  since  we  cannot  attribute  such 

a  difference  to  the  superior  knowledge  of  the 
barbarians,  we  must  ascribe  it  to  the  influence  of  an  es- 
tablished priesthood,  which  employed  the  motives  of  virtue 
as  the  instrument  of  ambition." 

We  might  naturally  expe6l  that  a  principle  so 
^"jeu^/^^  essential  to  religion  would  have  been  revealed 

in  the  clearest  terms  to  the  chosen  people  of 
Palestine,  and  that  it  might  safely  have  been  intrusted  to 
the  hereditary  priesthood  of  Aaron.  It  is  incumbent  on  us 
to  adore  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence,"  when 

M  The  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssiry  gives  a  very  (lrear>'  and  incoherent  account 
of  the  infernal  sliades.  Tindar  and  Virgil  have  embellished  the  pi^ure;  but  even 
those  poets,  though  more  correct  than  their  great  model,  are  guilty  of  very  strange 
inconsistencies.    Sec  Bayle.  Rrst>onsrs  aux  Questions  d'tm  Provincial,  part  iii.  c.  22. 

"See  the  sixteenth  epistle  of  the  first  book  of  Horacr,  the  thirteenth  Satire  of 
yuvenal,  and  the  second  Satire  of  Persius :  these  popular  discourst^  express  the 
sentiment  and  language  of  the  multitude. 

56  If  \vc  confine  ourselves  to  the  Gauls,  we  may  observe,  that  they  intrusted,  not 
only  their  lives,  but  even  their  money,  to  the  security  of  another  world.  Veins 
ille  mos  Gallorum  occurrit  (s.iys  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  li  c.  6,  p.  10)  quos,  mcmoria 
proditum  est,  pecunias  mutuas,  qua?  his  apud  inferos  redder**ntur,  dare  solii«.»s. 
The  same  custom  is  more  darkly  insinuated  by  Mela.  1.  iii.  c.  2.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  that  the  profits  of  trade  hold  a  just  proportion  to  the  credit  of  thtr 
merchant,  and  that  the  Druids  derived  from  their  holy  profession  a  character  of 
responsibilitv,  which  could  scarcely  be  claimed  by  any  other  order  of  men. 

&"  The  right  reverend  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  assigns  a  very 
curious  reason  for  the  omission,  and  most  ingeniously  retorts  it  on  the  unbe- 
lievers.* 


♦The  hypothesis  of  Warburton  concerning  this  remarkable  faft.  which,  as  far  as 
the  La7v  of  Moses,  is  unquestionable,  made  few  disciples;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  it  could  be  intended  by  the  author  himself  for  more  than  a  display  o( 
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we  discover  that  the  doclrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
is  omitted  in  the  law  of  Moses ;  it  is  darkly  insinuated  by 
the  prophets  ;   and  during  the  long  period  which  elapsed 

intelleflual  strength.  Modern  writers  have  accounted  in  various  ways  for  the 
silence  of  the  HeDrew  legislator  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  According  to 
MichaeHs,  "Moses  wrote  as  an  historian  and  as  a  Ia\v^iver:  he  regulated  the 
"  ecclesiastical  discipline,  rather  than  the  religious  beliefof  his  people  ;  and  the 
"  sanctions  of  the  law  being  temporal,  he  had  no  occasion,  and  as  a  civil  legislator 
*'  could  not  with  propriety,  threaten  punishments  in  another  world."  See  Michaelis, 
Laws  0/  Moses,  art.  272,  vol.  iv.  p.  209,  Eng,  Trans. ;  and  Sytitag^ma  Commentation- 
urn,  p.  80,  quoted  by  Guizot.  M.  (iuizot  adds  the  "ingenious  conjecture  of  a 
*•  pihilosophic  theologian."  which  approximates  to  an  opinion  long  entertained  by 
the  Editor.  That  writer  believes,  that  in  the  state  of  civilization  at  the  time  of  the 
legislator,  this  doctrine,  become  [K)pular  amon^  the  Jews,  would  necessarily  have 
given  birth  to  a  multitude  of  idolatrous  superstitions  which  he  wished  to  prevent. 
His  primarv  object  was  to  establish  a  firm  theocracv,  to  make  his  people  the  con- 
servators of  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unitv,  the  basis  u|)on  which  Christianity 
was  hereafter  to  rest.  He  carefully  excIuded^  everything  which  could  obscure  or 
weaken  that  doctrine.  Other  nations  had  strangely  abused  their  notions  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul;  Moses  wished  to  prevent  this  abuse:  hence  he  forbade 
the  Jews  from  consulting  necromancers,  (those  who  evoke  the  spirits  of  the  dead). 
Deut.  xviiii,  11.  Those  who  reflect  on  the  state  of  the  Pagans  and  of  the  Jews,  and 
on  the  facility  with  which  idolatry  crept  in  on  ever>'  side,  will  not  be  astonished 
that  Moses  has  not  developed  a  doctrine  of  which  the  influence  might  be  more 
I)ernicious  than  useful  to  his  people.  Orat.  Fest.  de  Vitcc  Immort.  Spe.,  ^c,,  au^. 
Ph.  Alb.  Stopfer,  pp.  12,  13,  20.     Berne,  1787. 

Moses,  as  well  from  the  intimations  scattered  in  his  writings,  the  passage  re- 
lating to  the  translation  of  Enoch  (Gen.  v.  24),  the  prohibition  of  necromancy, 
(Michaelis  believes  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job,  though  this  opinion 
IS  in  general  rejected  ;  other  learned  writers  consider  this  Book  to  ne  coeval  with 
and  known  to  Moses),  as  from  his  Xow^,  residence  in  Eg>-ptj  and  his  acquaintance 
\Nith  Egyptian  wisdom,  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  ooctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  But  this  doctrine,  if  popularly  known  among  the  Jews,  must  have 
been  purely  Eg>'ptian,  and,  as  so.  intimately  connected  with  the  whole  religious 
svstem  of  that  country.  It  was  no  doubt  moulded  up  with  the  tenet  of  the  trans- 
migration of  the  soul,  perhaps  with  notions  analogous  to  the  emanation  system  of 
India,  in  which  the  human  soul  was  an  efflux  from,  or  indeed  a  part  of,  the  Deity. 
The  Mosaic  religion  drew  a  wide  and  impassable  interval  between  the  Creator  and 
created  human  beings:  in  this  it  diffiered  from  the  Egyptian  and  all  the  Eastern 
rcligitms.  As  then  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  thus  instM)arably  blen<led  with 
those  foreign  religions  which  were  altogether  to  be  effaced  from  the  minds  of  the 
|K.-<>ple,  and  bv  no  means  necessary  for  tne  establishment  of  the  theocracy.  Moses 
maintained  silence  on  this  point,  and  a  purer  notion  of  it  was  left  to  be  developed 
at  a  more  favorable  period  in  the  history  of  man.  —  Milman. 

It  is  by  no  means  clearly  demonstrated  that  this  doctrine  is  omitted  in  the  law 
of  Moses.  Michaelis  thinks,  that  even  if  the  silence  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver  were 
incontrovertibly  proved,  still  we  should  not  be  authorized  to  infer  from  it,  that  he 
was  unacquainted  with,  or  did  not  admit,  the  immortalitvof  the  soul.  According 
to  him.  Moses  did  not  write  as  a  theologian  ;  he  did  not  instruct  his  people  in  the 
verities  of  the  faith  ;  we  see  in  his  works  onlv  the  historian  and  the  civil  legislator ; 
he  regulated  ecclesiastical  discipline  more  than  religious  belief.  As  a  mere  human 
legislator,  the  immortalitv  of  the  soul  must  often  have  been  made  known  to  him. 
The  Eg\i»tians.  among  whom  he  lived  forty  years  believed  it.  in  their  wav.  The 
a-^rent  of  Enoch,  who  "walked  with  God  and  he  was  not,  for  Go<l  took  him" 
(knesis  v.  241,  seems  to  indicate  some  idea  of  an  existence  that  follows  man's 
earthly  being.  The  book  of  Job.  which  some  learned  men  attribute  to  Moses  him- 
self, has  this  clearer  reference  to  the  doctrine:  (c.  xix.  v  26.  27)  — "  and  though 
'•  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  mv  flesh  shall  I  see  God.  whom  I 
••  shall  see  for  invself  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold  and  not  another."  M.  Pareau, 
professor  of  theology  at  Harderwyk.  published,  in  1S07.  an  octavo  volume,  with  the 
title,  '*  Commentatio  de  immortalitatis  ac  vitu.-  futur^je  notitiis.  ah  antiquissimo 
Jobo  scriptore."  in  which  he  deduces  intimations  of  tht-  doctrine  (»f  a  future  state, 
from  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  o(  lob.  (Mirhaflis,  Svfi/aQ-ma,  Comment,  p.  80. 
Survey  of  the  state  of  Literature  and  ancient  History  in  Gennanv,  by  Ch.  Villers, 
p.  63:  i^oq.)  TheJWi  notions  of  immortality  are  not  so  <listinct  and  positive  as  to 
obviate  all  objections.     What  may  be  said  is,  that  they  seem  to  be  gradually  de- 
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between  the  Egyptian  and  the  Babylonian  servitudes,  the 
hopes  as  well  as  the  fears  of  the  Jews  appear  to  have  been 
confined  within  the   narrow  compass  ol  the  present  life. 

veloped  by  the  succession  of  sacred  writers.  This  mav  be  seen  in  Isaiah,  David, 
and  Solonion,  who  says  (Eccles.  xii.  9),  **  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth 
"  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  unto  God  who  gave  it."  I  will  add  here  the  ingenious 
coniecture  of  a  philosophical  theologian,  on  the  causes  which  induced  Moses  to 
withhold  from  his  people  any  special  announcement  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
He  thinks,  that  this  legislator  beheld  around  him  a  state  of  civilization,  in  which 
any  popular  knowledge  of  this  doctrine  would  have  misled  the  Jews  into  many 
idolatrous  superstitions,  against  which  it  was  his  object  to  guard  them.  He  con- 
templated mainly  the  establishment  of  a  firm  theocracy,  and  to  preserve  among 
his  nation  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  God,  as  the  future  basis  of  Christianity.  He 
carefully  kept  at  a  distance  all  that  might  weaken  or  obscure  this  idea.  In  other 
countries  the  people  had  strangely  abused  the  notions  which  they  entertained, 
respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  This  he  wished  to  prevent,  and  therefore 
made  it  a  part  of  his  code  (Deut.  xviii.  11),  that  the  Jews  should  not,  like  the 
Egyptians,  have  communion  with  a  "  a  charmer,  or  a  consulter  with  familiar 
"  spirits,  or  a  wizard,  or  a  necromancer."  Those  who  will  take  into  consideration 
the  condition  of  the  Gentiles' and  the  Jews,  and  the  facility  with  which  idolatry  at 
that  period  everywhere  insinuated  itself,  will  not  be  surprised  that  Moses  sup- 
pressed a  tenet,  the  influence  of  which  would  have  been  more  fatal  than  useful  to 
the  Israelites.  Orat.  Fest.  de  Vit£B  Immort.  Spe^  (Sfc.^  au£l.  Ph.  Alb.  Stap/er,  pp. 
12,13,20.    Berne,  1787. —  GuizoT. 

The  omission  which  M.  Guizot  says  "  is  not  clearly  demonstrated,"  Dean  Mil- 
man  candidly  admits  to  be  "unquestionable."  The  well-known  use  of  it  by 
Warburton,  is  also  confessed  to  have  "  made  few  disciples ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
"  suppose  that  it  would  be  intended  by  the  author  himself,  for  more  than  a  display 
"q/"  tntelleflual  strength''  The  world  had  no  distinct  idea  of  a  future  state. 
Greek  philosophy  had  speculated  on  it,  and  excited  hopes  which  became  more 
lively  as  education  expanded.  The  two  leading  popular  wants  of  the  age  were 
then,  the  worship  of  a  supreme  spiritual  Godhead,  and  a  settled  conviction  of  the 
immortalitv  of  tne  soul.  These  Christianity  supplied  so  authoritatively,  that  it 
could  not  fail  10  make  a  rapid  progress.  —  English  Churchman. 

Here  was  a  glorious  opportunity  for  Messrs.  Wenck,  Guizot,  and  Milman  to 
earn  the  commendation  of  the  *'  distinguished  churchman,"  (to  quote  his  own  lan- 
guage,) for  the  care  bestowed  by  them  "  on  those  portions  of  Gibbon's  History 
"  where  religion  demanded  their  services."  But.  although  these  learned  and 
reverend  advocates  made  strenuous  efforts  to  explain  the  unpardonable  omission  of 
Moses  to  proclaim  to  Jehovah's  "  peculiar  people  "  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  yet 
candor  compels  the  sad  admission  that  they  arrived  at  a  "  most  lame  and  iinpotent 
conclusion.^  After  skillfully  using  a  multitude  of  words  on  the  subject,  Milman 
cautiously  states  that  '*  M.  Guizot  adds  the  'ingenious  conjecture  of  a  philosophic 
*'  'theologian,'  which  .Tpproximatcs  to  an  opinion  long  entertained  by  himself." 
And  this  "long  entertained  "  conjecture,  so  discreetly  and  pompously  formulated, 
simplv  amounts  to  this,  that  had  the  doctrine  of  immortalitv  then  become  popular 
"  it  Nvnulrl  necessarily  have  given  birth  to  a  multitude  of  idolatrous  superstitions." 
Without  that  doctrine,  the  Jews  worshiped  the  golden  calf  and  repeatedly  sacri- 
ficeri  to  Pagan  idols,  and  with  it,  they  surely  could  have  done  no  worse  ;  and  it 
does  not  «'xplain  "  why  Moses  maintained  silence  on  this  point  "  to  tell  us  that 
■  the  immortalitv  of  the  soul  was  inseperably  blended  with  foreign  religions." 
If  the  doctrine  be  true,  how  could  it  have  proved  injurious  to  the  Jews  ;  and  if  it 
he  of  Fagaii  origin,  whv  not  honestiv  admit  the  fact  ?  Why  claim  originality  for  a 
borrowed  (logma  ?  Wliv  not  "  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's," 
and  unto  the  Pagans  the  doctrines  which  are  their  own  ? 

Centuries  before  the  birth  of  Moses  the  Egyptians  had  taught  this  dogma,  and 
it  is  to  the  Mvtholog>*  of  the  Orientals  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  the  belief 
in  a  future  life  ;  and  "while  this  doctrine  of  immortality  was  gradually  adopted  in 
later  years  by  a  portion  of  the  Jews,  it  never  was  received  with  universal  credence 
bv  the  children  of  Abraham.  Even  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  apostles,  St.  Paul, 
when  brought  before  Ananias,  the  high  priest,  (A6ls  xxiii.  7,  8,)  was  enabled  to 
divide  his  accusers  and  secure  assistance  from  the  Pharisees,  by  claiming  to  be  a 
Pharisee,  "the  son  of  a  Pharisee."    'For  the  Sadducees  say  that  there  is  no 


"  resurre 


rreaion,  neither  angel,  nor  spirit :  but  the  Pharisees  confess  both." 
"  The  Jews."  savs  Voltaire.  "  in  the  later  period  of  their  sojourn  at  Jenisalem, 
"  were  scrupulously  attached  to  nothing  but  the  ceremonials  of  their  law.    The 
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After  Cyrus  had  permitted  the  exiled  nation"  to  return  into 
the  promised  land,  and  after  Ezra  had  restored  the  ancient 
records  of  their  religion,  two  celebrated  se6ts,  the  Sadducees 
and  the  Pharisees,  insensibly  arose  at  Jerusalem."'  The 
former,  selected  from  the  more  opulent  and  distinguished 
ranks  of  society,  were  stricily  attached  to  the  literal  sense 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  they  piously  rejected  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  as  an  opinion  that  received  no  countenance  from 
the  divine  book,  which  they  revered  as  the  only  rule  of  their 
faith.  To  the  authority  of  Scripture  the  Pharisees  added 
that  of  tradition,  and  they  accepted,  under  the  name  of 
traditions,  several  speculative  tenets  from  the  philosophy 
or  religion  of  the  eastern  nations.  The  do6lrines  of  fate  or 
predestination,  of  angels  and  spirits,  and  of  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  were  in  the  number  of  these  new 
articles  of  belief ;  and  as  the  Pharisees,  by  the  austerity  of 
their  manners,  had  drawn  into  their  party  the  body  of  the 

Jewish  people,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  became  the  pre- 

• 

MSee  Le  Clerc  {Prolegomena  ad  Hist  Ecclesiast.  se6l.  1,  c.  8.)  His  authority 
seems  to  carry  the  ereater  weight,  as  he  has  written  a  learned  and  judicious  com- 
mentary on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

»•  Joseph.  AntiquUat.  1.  xiii.  c  10.  De  Bell.  yud.  ii.  8.  According  to  the  most 
natural  interpretation  of  his  words,  the  Sadducees  admitted  onlv  the  Pentateuch  ; 
but  it  has  pleased  some  modern  critics  to  add  the  Prophets  to  their  creed,  and  to 
suppose  that  they  contented  themselves  with  rejecting  the  traditions  of  the 
Pharisees  Dr.  Jortin  has  argued  that  point  in  his  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical 
History,  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 

**  man  who  should  have  eaten  pudding  or  rabbit,  would  have  been  stoned  ;  while 
"  he  who  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul  might  be  high-priest." 

**  We  hope  for  a  blessed  immortality  beyond  the  grave,"  is  the  language  of  our 
most  reasonable  Christian  se^.  This  hope,  (which  is  not  an  afTirniation.)  reason 
and  philosophy  do  not  antagonize,  if  they  ao  not  support ;  but  those  sectarians 
who  have  least  studied  the  question,  and  are  the  most  ignorant  in  regard  to  the 
subje^,  are  the  most  positive  in  their  belief  and  the  most  secure  in  their  faith. 

In  I.  Kings  iv.  20-31,  it  is  stated  that  "God  gave  Solomon  wisdom  and  undcr- 
"  standing  exceeding  much.  And  Solomon's  wisdom  excelled  the  wisdom  of  all 
••  the  children  of  the  east  country,  and  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt.  For  he  was  wiser 
"  than  all  men."  This  so-called  wise  man  discusses  the  subje6l  of  immortality 
very  fully  in  Eccles.  iii.  19,  20,  as  follows :  "  That  which  befalleth  the  sons  of  men 
"  befalleth  beasts;  even  one  thing  befalleth  them,  as  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the 
"  other ;  yea,  they  have  all  one  breath  :  so  that  a  man  hath  no  pre-eminence  above 
"  a  beast.    All  ^o  unto  one  place;  all  are  of  the  dust,  and  all  turn  to  dust  again." 

In  contrast  with  this  materialistic  teaching  of  the  annointed  king  of  Israel,  let  us 
quote  a  single  paragraph  from  the  writings  of  a  modern  philosopher,  who  cantu^i, 
bv  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  called  a  believer  either  in  Judaism  or 
Christianity,  and  yet  whose  words  of  burning  eloquence,  of  beauty,  and  of  pathos, 
have  not  lieen  excelled  since  mortals  first  learned  to  crystallize  their  noblest 
thoughts  in  written  symbols.  And,  while  these  words  carefully  embody  the  results 
of  modern  scientific  research,  and  are  based  on  experience  and  demonstrated  facts, 
they  do  not,  like  the  Hebrew  voluptuary,  deny  to  the  mourner  at  the  death-bed  the 
consolation  which  hope  and  love  demand. 

**  Life,"  says  Col.  Robert  G,  Ingersoll,  "  is  a  narrow  vale  between  the  cold  and 
"  barren  peaks  of  two  eternities.  We  strive  in  vain  to  look  beyond  the  heights. 
*•  We  cry  aloud,  and  the  onlv  answer  is  the  echo  of  our  wailing  cry.  From  the 
**  voiceless  lips  of  the  unrepK-ing  dead  there  comes  no  word  ;  but,  in  the  night  of 
**  death,  hope  sees  a  star,  and  listening  love  can  hear  the  rustle  of  a  wing."  —  E. 
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vailing  sentiment  of  the  synagogue  under  the  reign  of  the 
Asmonsean  princes  and  pontiffs.  The  temper  of  the  Jews  was 
incapable  ol  contenting  itself  with  such  a  cold  and  languid 
assent  as  might  satisfy  the  mind  of  a  Polytheist ;  and,  as  soon 
as  they  admitted  the  idea  of  a  future  state,  they  embraced 
it  with  the  zeal  which  has  always  formed  the  characteristic 
of  the  nation.  Their  zeal,  however,  added  nothing  to  its 
evidence,  or  even  probability  :  and  it  was  still  necessary  that 
the  do6lrine  of  life  and  immortality,  which  had  been  dictated 
by  nature,  approved  by  reason,  and  received  by  superstition, 
should  obtain  the  sanction  of  divine  truth  from  the  authority 
and  example  of  Christ. 

When  the  promise  of  eternal  happiness  was 
ChdsSans^  proposed  to  mankind  on  condition  of  adopting 

the  faith,  and  of  observing  the  precepts,  of  the 
gospel,  it  is  no  wonder  that  so  advantageous  an  offer  should 
have  been  accepted  by  great  numbers  of  every  religion,  of 
every  rank,  and  of  every  province  in  the  Roman  empire. 
The  ancient  Christians  were  animated  by  a  contempt  for 
their  present  existence,  and  by  a  just  confidence  of  immor- 
tality, of  which  the  doubtful  and  imperfe(5t  faith  of  modern 

ages  cannot  give  us  any  adequate  notion.    In  the 

Approaching  primitive  church  the  influence  of  truth  was  very 

world.        powerfully  strengthened  by  an  opinion  which, 

however  it  may  deserve  respe6l  for  its  useful- 
ness and  antiquity,  has  not  been  found  agreeable  to  experi- 
ence. It  was  universally  believed  that  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  were  at  hand.*  The  near 
approach  of  this  wonderful  event  had  been  predi6ted  by 
the  apostles ;  the  tradition  of  it  was  preserved  by  their 
earliest  disciples,  and  those  who  understood  in  their  literal 
sense  the  discourses  of  Christ  himself  were  obliged  to 
expecfi  the  second  and  glorious  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in 
the  clouds,  before  that  generation  was  totally  extinguished, 
wliich  had  beheld  his  humble  condition  upon  earth,  and 
which  might  still  be  witness  of  the  calamities  of  the  Jews 
under  Vespasian  or  Hadrian.  The  revolution  of  seventeen 
centuries  has  instructed  us  not  to  press  too  closely  the 
mysterious  language  of  prophecy  and  revelation ;  but  as 
long  as,  for  wise  purposes,  this  error  was  permitted  to  sub- 
sist in  the  church,  it  was  produclive  of  the  most  salutary 

*  This  was.  in  fact,  an  intesjal  part  of  the  Jewish  notion  of  the  Messiah,  from 
which  the  mincis  of  the  apostles  theiuselvt-s  were  hut  gradually  detached.  See 
Bertholdl,  Christologia  yudirontni,  conchulinj;  chapters. —  Milman. 
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effeAs  on  the  faith  and  pra^lice  of  Christians,  who  lived  in 
the  awful  expe6tation  01  that  moment  when  the  globe  itself, 
and  all  the  various  race  of  mankind,  should  tremble  at  the 
appearance  of  their  divine  Judge.** 

The  ancient  and  popular  doctrine  of  the  Mil- 
lennium was  intimately  connected  with  the  second  Do<^tnne  of 
coming  of  Christ.     As  the  works  of  the  creation   Millennium, 
had  been  finished  in  six  days,  their  duration  in 
their   present   state,  according  to  a  tradition   which  was 
attributed  to  the  prophet  Elijah,  was  fixed  to  six  thousand 
years."    By  the  same  analogy  it  was  inferred,  that  this  long 
period  of  labor  and   contention,  which   was   now   almost 
elapsed,    would   be   succeeded  by  a  joyful    Sabbath  of  a 
thousand  years ;  and  that  Christ,  with  the  triumphant  band 
of  the  saints  and  the  elect  who  had  escaped  death,  or  who 
had  been  miraculously  revived,  would  reign  upon  earth  till 

«c  This  cxpcctat'on  >\as  countenanced  by  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew,  a*  d  oy  ihe  first  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians.  Erasmus 
remov:rs  the  d»fnca!ty  by  the  help  of  allegory  and  metaphor ;  and  the  learned 
Grotius  ventures  to  insinuate,  that,  for  wise  purposes,  the  pious  deception  was 
permittee'  to  take  ',>lace.* 

<•  See  Fv:rnet's  Sacred  Theory,  part  iii.  c.  5.  This  tradition  may  be  traced  as 
hisfh  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  0/  Barnabas,  who  wrote  in  the  first  century,  and 
who  seems  to  have  been  half  a  Jew.f 


•Some  modern  theologians  explain  it  without  discovering  either  allegory  or 
deception.  They  say,  that  Jesus  Christ,  after  having  proclaimed  the  ruin  of 
Jen  salem  and  o(  the  Temple,  speaks  of  his  second  coming,  and  the  signs  which 
\*erf  to  prece<'c  it  ;  but  those  who  believed  that  the  moment  was  near,  deceived 
tliemselves  as  to  the  sense  of  two  words,  an  error  which  still  subsists  in  our 
versions  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  xxiv.  29,  34.  In  verse  29,  we 
read,  "  Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days  shall  the  sun  be  darkened." 
&c.     The  Greek  word  Fv^ftu^  signifies  a// at  once,  suddenly,  not  immediately ;  so 

that  it  signifies  only  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  signs  which  Jesus  Christ 
announces,  not  the  shortness  of  the  mterval  which  was  to  separate  them  from  the 
"  days  of  tribulation,"  of  which  he  was  speaking.  The  verse  34  's  this  :  "  Verily 
•  I  say  unto  you,  This  j^eneration  shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things  shall  be  fuf- 
"  hUed."  Jesus,  speaking  to  his  disciples,  uses  these  words,  avrtj  yeved^  which 
the  translators  have  rendered  by  this  generation,  but  which  means  the  race,  the 
filiation  of  my  disciples;  that  is,  he  speaks  of  a  class  of  men,  not  of  a  generation. 
The  true  sense  then,  according  to  these  learned  men,  is,  In  truth  I  tell  you  that 
this  r.ice  of  men,  of  which  you  are  the  commencement,  shall  not  pass  away  till 
this  shall  take  place  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  succession  of  Christians  shall  not  cease 
till  his  coming.  See  Commentary  of  M.  Paulus  on  the  New  Test.,  edit.  1802,  tom. 
iii.  i»n.  445,  446.  —  GrizoT. 

<)th«rs,  ns  Rosenmuller  and  Kuinoel,  in  loc,  confine  this  passage  to  a  highly 
fivruralivc  description  of  the  ruins  of  the  Jewish  city  and  polity.  —  Milman. 

WTicn  such  nicely-varied  interpretations  support  opposite  opinions,  on  passages 
in  Matthew's  Gospel,  we  feel  the  loss  of  his  Hebrew  original.  Scri|)ture  critics 
appeal  to  Greek  expressions,  as  if  they  were  the  very  words  used  by  the  speaker, 
when,  as  is  well  known,  they  were  uttered  to  Jews,  recorded  in  their  language, 
and  put  into  Greek  by  some  unknown  translator.  (Hieror*  de  Vir.  Illust.  iii.)  The 
diflficulty  of  accurately  representing  the  true  sense  of  Hebrew  in  another  language 
is  admitted  and  notorious-  English  Churchman. 

+  In  fac\  it  is  purely  Jewish.    See  Mosheim,  De  Reb.  Christ,  ii.  8.    LightfooVi 
fi^orts,  8vo.  eait.  vol.  iii.  p.  37.    Bcrtholdt,  Christologia  yudceorum,  ch.  38.  —  M. 
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the  time  appointed  for  the  last  and  general  resurrection  * 
So  pleasing  was  this  hope  to  tlie  mind  of  believers,  that  the 
New  Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  this  blissful  kingdom,  was  quickly 
adorned  with  all  the  gayest  colors  of  the  imagination.  A 
felicity  consisting  only  of  pure  and  spiritual  pleasure  would 
have  appeared  too  refined  for  its  inhabitants,  who  were  still 
supposed  to  possess  their  human  nature  and  senses.  A 
garden  of  Eden,  with  the  amusements  of  the  pastoral  life, 
was  no  longer  suited  to  the  advanced  state  of  society  which 
prevailed  under  the  Roman  empire.  A  city  was  therefore 
erected  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  a  supernatural 
plenty  of  corn  and  wine  was  bestowed  on  the  adjacent 
territory ;  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  whose  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions the  happy  and  benevolent  people  was  never  to  be 
restrained  by  any  jealous  laws  of  exclusive  property."  The 
assurance  of  such  a  Millennium  was  carefully  inculcated  by 
a  succession  of  fathers  from  Justin  Martyr^  and  Irenaeus, 
who  conversed  with  the  immediue  disciples  of  the  apostles, 
down  to  Lactantius,  who  was  preceptor  to  the  son  of  Con- 
stantinc.**  Though  it  might  not  be  universally  received,  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  reigning  sentiment  of  the  orthodox 
believers ;  and  it  seems  so  well  adapted  to  the  desires  and 

fi2  The  primitive  church  of  Anlioch  computed  almost  6000  years  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  to  the  birili  of  Christ.  Africanus,  Lactantius,  and  the  Greek  church, 
have  reduced  that  number  to  5.500.  and  Husebius  has  contended  himself  with  5.aoo 
years.  These  calculations  wore  formed  on  the  Septuagint,  which  was  universally 
received  during  the  six  first  centuries.  The  authority  of  the  Vulgate  and  of  the 
Hebrew  text  has  determined  the  moderns.  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  to 
prefer  a  period  of  about  4,000  years ;  though,  in  the  study  of  profane  antiquity, 
thev  often  find  themselves  straiteneti  by  those  narrow  limits.* 

63  Most  of  these  pictures  were  borrowed  from  a  m:  interpretation  of  Isaiah, 
Daniel  and  the  Anocalvpse.  One  of  llie  grossest  imag  ^s  may  be  found  in  Irenseus 
(1.  V.  p.  455).  the  clisciple  of  Papias,  who  had  seen  the  apostle  St.  John. 

«■»»  See  ilic  second  dialogue  of  Justin  with  Tr>'phon,  and  the  seventh  book  t^ 
Lactantius.  It  is  unnecessar\-  to  allege  all  the  intermediate  fathers,  as  the  fa6t  is 
not  disputed.    Vet  the  curious  reader  may  consult  Daitte  de  Usu  Patrum,  1.  ii.  c.4. 

6''  The  testimony  of  Justin  ot  his  own  faith  and  that  of  his  orthodox  brethren,  in 
the  dociritie  of  a  Stilletmium,  is  delivered  in  the  clearest  and  most  solemn  manner 
{Dialog,  cum  'Tryphontc  yud.  pp.  177,  178,  etlit.  Benedictin).  If  in  the  bes^inning  of 
this  important  passage  there  is  any  thing  like  an  inconsistency,  we  may  impute  it, 
as  we  think  proper,  either  to  the  author  or  to  his  transcribcrs.f 


'  Most  of  the  more  learned  motlern  Knulish  Protestants,  Dr.  Hales,  Mr.  Faber, 
Dr.  Russel,  as  well  as  the  Continental  writers,  adopt  the  larger  chronology. 
There  is  liiile  doubt  that  the  narrower  system  was  framed  by  the  Jews  of  Tibe- 
rias; it  was  clearly  ni'liht-r  that  of  St.  P.iiil,  nor  of  Joscphus,  nor  of  the  Samaritan 
Text.  It  is  greatlv  to  he  rei^rettcd  that  the  chronolog>'  of  the  earlier  Scriptures 
should  ever  have  been  made  a  religious  <HKstion.  —  Mii.mas. 

f  The  Millennium  is  described  in  what  once  .stood  as  the  X List  Article  of  Iht 

F.nglish  Church  (see  C^.lli.^.  hlcclrs.  Hist.,  for  Articles  of  Edw.  VI.)  as**  a  fable 

•  of  Jewish  dotagi'."     llu-  w  lii>lf  of  these  gross  and  earthly  images  may  be  traced 

in  the  works  wbi(  h  treat  «»n  ilw  jewi<.h  traditions,  in  Lightfoot,  Schoetg;en,  and 

Riser  mcnger ;  *'  Das  entdccklc  yudnithum,''  t.  ii.  R09 ,  and  briefly  in  B^tnoldt,  L 

»-'-  38    39-  —  MlLMA.N. 
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apprehensions  of  mankind,  that  it  must  have  contributed  in 
a  very  considerable  degree  to  the  progress  of  the  Christian 
faith.  But  when  the  edifice  of  the  church  was  almost  com- 
pleted, the  temporary  support  was  laid  aside.  The  doctrine 
of  Christ's  reign  upon  earth  was  at  first  treated  as  a  profound 
allegory,  was  considered  by  degrees  as  a  doubtful  and  use- 
less opmion,  and  was  at  len^h  rejected  as  the  absurd  in- 
vention of  heresy  and  fanaticism.**  A  mysterious  prophecy 
which  still  forms  a  part  of  the  sacred  canon,  but  which  was 
thought  to  favor  the  exploded  sentiment,  has  very  narrowly 
escaped  the  proscription  of  the  church." 

Whikt  the  happiness  and  glory  of  a  temporal   _    ^ 

'      J   ,      ^1.      j«     *    1  r  /-^il   •  ^     Conflagration 

reig^  were  promised  to  the  disciples  of  Christ,  of  Rome  and 
the  most  dreadful  calamities  were  denounced  worw. 
against  an  unbelieving  world.  The  edification 
of  the  new  Jerusalem  was  to  advance  by  equal  steps  with 
the  destruction  of  the  mystic  Babylon ;  and  as  long  as  the 
em[>erors  who  reigned  before  Constantino  persisted  in  the 
profession  of  idolatry,  the  epithet  of  Babylon  was  applied  to 
the  city  and  to  the  empire  of  Rome.  A  regular  series  was 
prepared  of  all  the  moral  and  physical  evils  which  can  afflict 
a  flourishing  nation ;  intestine  discord,  and  the  invasion  of 
the  fiercest  barbarians  from  the  unknown  regions  of  the 
North ;  pestilence  and  famine,  comets  and  eclipses,  earth- 
quakes and  inundations."    All  these  were   only  so  many 

««  Dupin,  Bibliotkique  Ecclesiastique^  torn.  i.  p.  223,  tom.il.  p.  366,  and  Mcfsh^im^ 
p.  720;  thoagb  the  latter  of  these  learned  divines  is  not  alto^i^cther  candid  on  this 
occasion. 

•'  In  the  council  of  Laodicea  (about  the  year  360).  the  Apocah-psc  was  tacitly 
excluded  from  the  sacred  canon,  by  the  same  churches  of  Asia  to  which  it  is  ad- 
dressed ;  and  we  may  learn  from  the  complaint  of  Sulpicius  5>cvcrus,  that  their 
sentence  had  been  ratified  by  the  fn'<-'ater  number  of  Christians  of  his  time.  From 
what  causes  then  is  the  Apocalypse  at  present  so  generally  received  by  the  (>reek, 
the  Roman,  and  the  Protestant  Churches?  The  following  ones  may  be  assigned. 
1.  The  Greeks  were  subdued  by  the  authority  of  an  im|>ostor,  who  in  the  .  ixth 
century,  assumed  the  character  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  2.  A  iust  appre- 
hension, that  the  grammarians  might  become  more  important  than  the  theologians, 
rngagea  the  council  oi  Trent  to  fix  the  seal  of  their  infallibility  on  all  the  books  of 
Scripture  contained  In  :he  Laiin  yulf^ate,  in  the  number  of  which  the  Apocalypse 
was  fortunately  included.  (Fr.  Paolo,  htoria  del  Cnncilin  Tridenttno,  1.  ii  ) 
J.  The  advantage  of  turning  those  mysterious  prophecies  aj^ainst  the  Se?  of^Rome, 
msf>ired  the  Protestants  with  uncommon  veneration  for  so  useful  an  ally.  See  the 
ingenious  and  elegant  discourses  of  the  bishop  of  Litchfield  on  that  unpromising 
suifect. 

«*  Lactantios  {/msiiiui.  Dwm.  vii.  15,  &c.)  relates  the  dismal  tale  of  futurity  with 
great  spirit  and  eloquence.!  

•  The  exclusion  of  the  Apocalypse  is  not  improbably  assigned  to  its  obvious 
unfitness  to  be  read  in  churcnes.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  history  of  the  inttr- 
pretation  of  the  Apocalypse  would  not  give  a  verv  favorable  vii-w  either  of  the 
wisdom  or  the  charity  of  the  successive  ages  of  Christianity  Wetstein'*;  inter- 
pretation, differently  modified,  is  adopted  by  most  Continental  •:•  liolr.rs.— Mii.man. 

t  Lactantius  had  a  notion  of  a  great  Asiatic  empire,  whivli  was  pu'\  iously  to  rise 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  :  ipiod  Romanum  nomen  (horret  .iimnus  dicere,  s\?d 
dscam,  quia  futurum  est)  tollctur  de  terri^,  et  impcrium  in  Asiani  revertctur.  —  M. 
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preparatory  and  alarming  signs  of  the  great  catastrophe  of 
Rome,  when  the  country  of  the  Scipios  and  Caesars  should 
be  consumed  by  a  flame  from  heaven,  and  the  city  of  the 
seven  hills,  with  her  palaces,  her  temples,  and  her  triumphal 
arches,  should  be  buried  in  a  vast  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone. 
It  might,  however,  afford  some  consolation  to  Roman  vanity, 
that  the  period  of  their  empire  would  be  that  of  the  world 
itself;  which,  as  it  had  once  perished  by  the  element  of 
water,  was  destined  to  experience  a  second  and  speedy 
destruction  from  the  element  of  fire.  In  the  opinion  of  a 
general  conflagration  the  faith  of  the  Christian  very  happily 
coincided  with  the  tradition  of  the  East,  the  philosopny  of 
the  Stoics,  and  the  analogy  of  Nature ;  and  even  the  country, 
which,  from  religious  motives,  had  been  chosen  for  the 
origin  and  principal  scene  of  the  conflagration,  was  the  best 
adapted  for  that  purpose  by  natural  and  physical  causes ; 
by  its  deep  caverns,  beds  of  sulphur,  and  numerous  vol- 
canoes, of  which  those  of -^tna,  of  Vesuvius,  and  of  Lipari, 
exhibit  a  very  imperfect  representation.  The  calmest  and 
most  intrepid  sceptic  could  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  that 
the  destruction  of  the  present  system  of  the  world  by  fire 
was  in  itself  extremely  probable.  The  Christian,  who  founded 
his  belief  much  less  on  the  fallacious  arguments  of  reason 
than  on  the  authority  of  tradition  and  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  expected  it  with  terror  and  confidence  as  a  certain 
and  approaching  event ;  and  as  his  mind  was  perpetually 
filled  nith  the  solemn  idea,  he  considered  every  disaster 
that  happened  to  the  empire  as  an  infallible  symptom  of  an 
expiring  world.*^ 

The  condemnation  of  the  wisest  and  most 
^dc-.rtcdTJ  virtuous  of  the  Pagans,  on  account  of  their 
eternal  ignorancc  or  disbelief  of  the  divine  truth,  seems 
pur.is  inun  .  ^^  offend  the  reason  and  the  humanity  of  the 
presc:  t  age.""  But  the  primitive  church,  whose  faith  was  of 
a  'inich  firmer  consistence,  delivered  over,  without  hesitation. 

•• '  Oil  this  subject  every  reader  of  taste  will  be  entertained  with  the  third  part  of 
r.iiriKt  s  Sacrrd  Throry.  He  blends  i)h!losophy,  Scripture,  and  tradition,  into  one 
iiKiuiiiim-m  system:  in  the  description  of  which  he  aisplays  a  strength  of  fancy 
tn»l  iiikrior  to  that  of  Millon  himself. 

"And  VI  t  whatever  may  l>c  the  lanKuaRC  of  individuals,  it  is  still  the  i>ublic 
<i.K  tiiiic  of  all  the  Christian  churches  ;  nor  can  even  our  own  refuse  to  admit  the 
iotichi-iiotis  which  must  be  drawn  from  the  eight  and  the  eighteenth  of  her 
ArtiiKs.  Ihf  jansenists,  who  have  so  diligently  studied  the  works  of  the  fathers, 
maintain  \.\\\>,  seuiimeiit  with  distinguished  zeal ;  and  the  learned  M.  de  Tillemont 
!!■  vt  I  dismisses  a  virtuous  emperor  without  pronouncing  his  damnation.  Zuing- 
litis  i--  perhaps  the  only  leader  of  a  parly  who  has  ever  adopted  the  milder  senu* 
ineiit,  and  he  v;ave  no  less  oflencc  to  the  Lutherans  than  to  the  Catholics.  See 
llojsuet,  Ilistoire  dcs  Variations  Jcs  Eglises  J*9otestantc5^  1.  ii.  c.  19-22. 
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to  eternal  torture,  the  far  greater  part  o(  the  human  species/'' 
A  charitable  hope  might  perhaps  be  indulged  in  favor  of 
Socrates,  or  some  other  sages  of  antiquity,  who  had  con- 
sulted the  light  of  reason  before  that  of  the  gospel  had 
arisen/*  But  it  was  unanimously  affirmed  that  those  who, 

71  Justin  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria  allow  thai  sonu-  ol  ilu-  iihiiosoplurs  wire 
instructed  by  the  Logos  ;  confounding  its  double  signification  ol  ilie  human 
reason,  and  of  the  Divine  Word. 


•A  Roldcn  city  with  foundations  of  precious  gems,  for  the  elect,  and  a  burning 
lake  ol  fire  and  brimstone  for  the  condemned,  was  the  trude  belief  of  the  early 
teat  hers  of  the  Christian  religion  •  and.  while  many  Christians  have  now  outgrown 
this  primitive  theology,  and  realize  that  we  can  best  serve  (iod  h\  heinj^  just  aiid 
merciful  to  our  fellow  men  —  that  a  life  of  virtue  and  happiness  A<;v«!ot  >  iK.t  unfit 
us  for  what  may  occur  hereafter — that  the  moral  doctrine  o(  Confucius  and  of 
Jesus  "  Do  unto  others  as  vc  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you."  is  nohUr  than 
"the  vindictive  threat  of  an   infinite  punishment  for  a  finite  cWlence,"  siill  this 
materialistic  heaven  and  this  realistic  hell,  form  the  usual  stock  in  trade  oi  our 
most  successful  revivalists,  whose  vivi«l  pictures  of  the  terrors  of  pertlition,  which 
are  beneath  the  contempt  of  the  wise,  arouse  the  fears  of  weak-niinded  hi  lievcrs, 
and  sometimes  drive  tnem  to  despair  and  insanity.     In   c«>mparison   wiih  such 
childish  conceptions  of  omniiKJtence  an<l  immortality,  how  grand  seem  the  \  iews 
of  philosophers  and  rationalists,  who  contemplate  with  calm  serenity,  wiih<iut 
alarm  or  apprehension,  the  action  of  those  immutable  laws  which  control   the 
universe.    Realizing  that,  in  defiance  of  death's  stern  mandate,   ami   notwith- 
standing change  is  written  on  the   universal  face  of  Nature,  the  benefactors  of 
our  race  still  survive  in  the  influence  of  their  works  —  that  no  generous  as|^*iration, 
no  earnest  effort,  is  ever  lost  to  humanity  —  no  noble  deed  is  ever  achieved  in 
vain.     And  that  we  now  inherit  and  enjoy  the  civilization,  the  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence garnered  by  our  predecessors  in  the  ages  that  are  i)asl,  and  which  priceless 
le^cy  will  be  transmitted  bv  us  to  mvriads  yet  unborn.     Says  George  Eliot : 
"  Oh,  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible 
"  Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 
"  In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence  ;  live 
*•  In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 
"  In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  sc<»rn 
"  For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self, 
"  In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night  like  stars 
"  And  witn  their  inihl  persistence  urge  men's  search 
"  To  vaster  issues.       ♦        *        « 
••    *        *        ♦         This  is  life  to  come." 
"  For  as  soon  as  we  have  once  clearly  undcrstood"says  Bleek,  "  that  individual 
"  life  and  action  only  form  a  small  fragment  of  the  great  eternal  life  of  mankind, 
"and  that  it  is  only  bv  partaking  in  the  latter  that  the  individual  man  really  lives, 
"and,  as  we  may  hope,  lives  forever  —  striving  for  the  general  gr)o«l  no  longt-r 
"  appears  a  duly  hard  of  fulfillment,  but  a  necessity  of  our  nature,  which  wc  aic 
**  the  less  able  to  resist,  the  more  we  have  recognized  the  tiue  essence  of  things. 
'*  And  ill  truth  it  is  the  sentiment  of  such  a  relation  that  is  the  great  source  of  all 
•*  noble  and  good  efforts." 

"The  great  mystery  of  existence,"  says  Bnchncr,"  consists  in  perpetual  and 
"uninterrupted  ckanj^e.  Every  thing  Is  immortal  and  indestructible,  —  the 
"smallest  worm  as  well  as  the  most  enormous  of  the  celestial  bodies, —  the  sand- 
"  grain  or  the  water-drop  as  well  as  the  highest  being  in  creation  :  man  and  his 
"thoughts.  Only  the  forms  in  which  being  manifests  itself  are  chanjiin^;  ;  hut 
"  Being  itself  remains  eternally  the  same  and  imperishable.  When  we  die  we  do 
"  not  lose  ourselves,  but  only  our  personal  consciousness,  or  the  casual  foi  in  w  hieh 
"our  being,  in  itself  eternal  and  imperishable,  had  assume«l  lor  a  short  lime  ;  we 
"  live  on  in  Nature,  in  our  race,  in  our  children,  in  our  <lescendants.  in  our  deeds. 
"in  our  thoughts, — in  short  in  the  entire  material  and  psychical  contribution 
"  which,  during  our  short  personal  existence,  we  have  furnished  to  the  subsistence 
"  of  mankind  and  of  nature  in  general.  ' 

"Humanity,"  says  Radenhausen,  "persists  and  flows  on  although  the  indi- 
••  viduai  disappears  a  fler  a  short  course  of  life:  but  neither  his  hie,  nor  that  of  the 
"water-drop  is  lost.  For  just  as  the  latter  could  not  complete  its  circulation 
**  without   dissolving  or  superinducing  the   combinations  of  other   matters,  so 
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since  the  birth  or  the  death  of  Clirist,  had  obstinately  per- 
sisted in  the  worship  of  the  daemons,  neither  deserved  nor 
could  expect  a  pardon  from  the  irritated  justice  of  the  Deity. 
These  rigid  sentiments,  which  had  been  unknown  to  the 
ancient  world,  appear  to  have  infused  a  spirit  of  bitterness 
into  a  system  of  love  and  harmony.  The  ties  of  blood  and 
friendship  were  frequently  torn  asunder  by  the  difference  of 
religious  faith  ;  and  the  Christians,  who,  in  this  world,  found 
themselves  oppressed  by  the  power  of  the  Pagans,  were 
sometimes  seduced  by  resentment  and  spiritual  pride  to 
delight  in  the  prospect  of  their  future  triumph.  "  You  are 
"  fond  of  spectacles,"  exclaims  the  stern  Tertullian  ;*  *'  expect 
"  the  greatest  of  all  spectacles,  the  last  and  eternal  judgment 
"  of  the  universe.  How  shall  I  admire,  how  laugh,  how 
"  rejoice,  how  exult,  when  I  behold  so  many  proud 
"  monarchs,  and  fancied  gods,  groaning  in  the  lowest  abyss 
"  of  darkness ;  so  many  magistrates,  who  persecuted  the 
"  name  of  the  Lord,  liquefying  in  fiercer  fires  than  they  ever 
"  kindled  against  the  Christians  ;  so  many  sage  philosophers 
"  blushing  m  red-hot  flames  with  their  deluded  scholars ;  so 

"  every  man  leaves  the  traces  of  his  existence  behind  him  in  what  he  separated 
"  or  brought  into  new  combinations,  in  the  contribution  to  the  culture  treasures 
"  of  humanity,  wliich  is  furnished  by  every  human  life,  from  the  least  to  the 
"  greatest."     Says  Schopenhauer  : 

"  Drum  schreitet,  Thoren.  ferner  nicht, 

"  Ob  Ihr  im  Geisl  unsterbiich  seid  ! 

"  Denn  keines  Todes  Macht  zerbricht 

"  Der  Dinge  Unver^J»nglichkeit, 

"  Die  AHes  was  da  1st  und  lebt, 

"  In  einem  ew'gen  Kreise  fuehrt 

"  Und,  who  sie  zur  V^ernichlung  strebt, 

*'  Die  Flammcn  ncuen  Lebens  schuertl 

*'  Unsterbiich  ist  (ler  kicinsle  Wurm, 

"  Unslerblich  auch  dcs  Menschen  Geist, 

"  Den  jeder  neue  Todessturm 

'*  In  imnier  neue  Bahnen  reisst ! 

"  So  lebct  Ihr,  gestorben  auch. 

"  In  kuenfligen  Geschlechtern  fort, 

"  Und  dieser  ewigc  Gebrauch 

"  Verwechsell  nichts  als  Zeit  und  Ort !  "  —  E. 

*  "  Quintus  Septimus  Floreiis  Tertullianus,"  savs  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  "the last 
"  that  can  be  read  into  the  secon<l  century,  and  the  very  first  ol  all  the  Latin 
"  Fulliers,  was,  like  the  rest  of  ihem.  originally  a  heathen,  was  afterwards  a  most 
*■  zealous  and  orthodox  Christian,  and  finally  fell  into  heresy.  He  was  made 
"  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Carthage  in  Africa,  of  which  he  was  a  native,  about 
"  A.  D.  193.  and  died,  as  may  be  conjectured,  about  the  vear  220.  As  he  had  become 
"tinctured  with  heresy,  he  lost  the  honor  of  his  place  in  *  the  nobU  army  0/ 
"  '  mativfs.'  " 

111  Tavlor's  Synfaj^ma,  p.  106,  a  specimen  is  given  of  Tertullian's  manner  of 
reasoning,  as  follows:  "I  find  no  other  means  to  prove  myself  to  be  impudent 
"  with  success,  and  happily  afool.  than  by  my  contempt  of  shame ;  as.  ior  instance : 
"  I  maintain  that  the  Son  of  God  w.is  born  :  why  am  I  not  ashamed  of  maintaining 
"  such  a  thing  ?  Why  !  but  because  it  is  itself  a  shameful  thing.  I  maintain  that 
"  the  Son  of  God  died  :  well,  f/iaf  is  wholly  credible  because  it  is  monstrously 
"absurd  I  maintain  that  after  having  been  buried,  he  rose  again:  said  that  I 
"  take  to  be  absolutely  true,  because  it  was  manifestly  impossible."  —  E. 
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**  many  celebrated  poets  trembling  before  the  tribunal,  not 
**  of  Minos,  but  of  Christ ;  so  many  tragedians,  more  tuneful 
"  in  the  expression  of  their  own  sufferings ;  so  many 
"  dancers — ."*  But  the  humanity  of  the  reader  will  permit 
me  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  rest  of  this  infernal  description, 
which  the  zealous  African  pursues  in  a  long  variety  of 
affected  and  unfeeling  witticisms.^ 

Doubdess  there  were  many  among  the  primi- 
dve  Christians  of  a  temper  more  suitable  to  the  ^^'^^^  *^J}^? 
meekness  and  charity  of  their  profession.    There  *^their^ fears. ^ 
were  many  who  felt  a  sincere  compassion  for  the 
danger  of  their  friends  and  countrymen,  and  who  exerted 
the  most  benevolent  zeal  to  save  them  from  the  impending 
destruction.     The  careless  Polytheist,  assailed  by  new  and 
unexpected  terrors,  against  which  neither  his  priests  nor  his 
philosophers  could  afford  him  any  certain  protection,  was 
very  frequentiy  terrified  and  subdued  by  the  menance  of 

"n  Tcrtullian,  deS^eHaculis,  c.  30.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  authority 
which  the  zealous  African  had  acquired,  it  may  besuflicent  to  allege  the  testimony 
of  Cyprian,  the  doctor  and  guide  of  all  the  western  churches.  (See  Prudent. 
Hvm.  xiii.  100.)  As  often  as  he  applied  himself  to  his  daily  study  of  the  writings 
of  Tcrtullian.  he  was  accustomed  to  say.  '*  Da  mtki  magistrum,  Give  me  mv 
master."    {Hieronym.  de  Viris  lUustrtbus,  torn.  i.  p.  284.)! 

♦  This  translation  is  not  exafl :  the  first  sentence  is  imperfefl.  Tertullian  says, 
nie  dies  nationibus  insperatus,  ille  derisus,  cum  tanta  sacculi  vetustas  et  lot  ejus 
nativitates  uno  igne  haurientur.  The  text  does  not  authorize  the  exaggerated 
expressions,  so  many  magistrates,  so  many  sage  philosophers,  so  many  poets,  &c. : 
but  simply  magistrates,  philosophers,  poets.  —  Guizot. 

It  is  not  dear  that  Gibbon's  version  or  paraphrase  is  incorreft;  Tortullian 
writes  lot  tantosque  reges  item  prsesidcs,  &c.  —  Milman. 

Both  these  fathers  were  prepared  for  the  Christian  faith  by  Platonism,  and  could 
not  be  so  ungrateful  to  their  eminent  heathen  teachers,  as  to  cxchide  them  from 
the  mansions  of  the  blest.  Clemens,  who  was  half  a  century  later  than  Justin,  has 
been  censured  for  the  use  which  he  made  of  his  philosophy  in  his  rtligious 
writings,  !»ome  part  of  which  Cassiodorus  suppressed  in  his  translation  on  that 
account.     R.  Simon.  Hist.  Crit.  p.  19,  20.  —  English  Chlrchman. 

♦  The  obje6l  of  Tertullian's  vehemence  in  his  TtealtsrwTisKo  keep  the  Christians 
away  from  the  secular  games  celebrated  by  the  Emperor  Sevenis  :  it  has  not  pre- 
vented him  from  showing  himself  in  other  places  full  of  bcnevf)lcncf  and  charity 
towards  unbelievers:  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  has  sometimes  prevailed  over  the 
violence  of  human  passions:  Qui  ergo  putaveris  nihil  nos  dc  salute  Ca'saris  curare 
(he  says  in  his  Apology)  inspice  Dei  voces,  literas  nostras.  Scitote  ex  illis  pras- 
ccptum  esse  nobis  acTredundationem,  benignitatesetiam  pro  inimicis  Deum  orare, 
ct  pro  persecutor i bus  bona  precari.  Sed  etiam  nominatim  alqiie  nianifeste  orate 
inquit  (Christus)  pro  regibus  et  pro  principibus  et  potestatibus  ut  omnia  sint 
tranquilla  vobis.     Teti.  Apol.  c.  31.  —  GuizoT. 

It  would  be  wiser  for  Christianity,  retreating  upon  its  genuine  records  in  the 
New  Testament,  to  disclaim  this  fierce  African,  than  to  identify  itself  with  his 
furious  invectives  by  unsatisfaftory  apologies  for  their  unchristian  fanaticism.— M. 

Tertullian^  in  a  former  note,  was  denounced  by  M.  Guizot  as  an  untrue  exponent 
of  early  Christian  sentiments.  The  first  sentence,  as  given  by  him  at  full  length, 
IS  far  more  violent  and  revolting  than  it  is  in  Gibbon's  abridged  version.  To 
make  good  his  second  charge  of*  exaggerated  exclamalions,"  he  has  himself  had 
recourse  to  a  most  unpardonable  mutilation.  The  '*  so  many,"  which  he  censures 
as  an  amplifying  interi>olation,  is  actually  in  the  original,  and  if  used  only  once,  it 
is  appliea  to  all hy  conjun^ive  particles.  —  English  Churchman. 
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eternal  tortures.  His  fears  might  assist  the  progress  of  his 
faith  aiul  reason ;  and  if  he  could  once  persuade  himself  to 
suspect  tliat  the  Christian  religion  might  possibly  be  true,  it 
became  an  easy  task  to  convince  him  that  it  was  the  safest 
and  most  prudent  party  that  he  could  possibly  embrace. 

III.     The  supernatural  gifts,  which   even  in 
^"'^^J""^"    this  life  were  ascribed  to  the  Christians  above 

MiniruUnis     thc  rest  of  mankind,  must  have   conduced   to 
KT\hc        their  own  comfort,  and  very  frequendy  to  the 

^"^h"'' \r  cpnviction  of  infidels.  Besides  the  occasional 
prodigies,  which  might  sometimes  be  effected 
by  the  immediate  interposition  of  the  Deity  when  he  sus- 
pended the  laws  of  nature  for  the  service  of  religion,  the 
Christian  church,  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  and  their 
first  disciples,"  has  claimed  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
miraculous  powers,  the  gift  of  tongues,  of  vision,  and  of 
]:)rophesy,  tlie  power  of  expelling  daemons,  of  healing  the 
sick,  and  of  raising  the  dead.*  The  knowledge  of  foreign 
lani^Haj^es  was  frequently  communicated  to  the  contempo- 
raries of  Irenanis,  though  Irenaeus  himself  was  left  to  struggle 
with  the  difficulties  of  a  barbarous  dialect,  whilst  he  preached 

■«  Nulwiihsiatuling  the  evasions  of  Dr.  Middleton,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook 
the  ricar  traces  of  visions  and  inspiration,  which  may  be  found  in  the  apostolic 

falhcrs.t 


*  If  a  iniracK"  be  defined  as  an  occurrence  opposed  to  the  laws  of  nature,  the 
doritiition  itself  dcmoiislrates  its  impossibility  :  if  it  be  only  claimed  as  an  apparent 
violation  of  those  laws,  then  the  miracle  ceases  when  the  modus  operandi  is  dis- 
co veiei  I. 

"  Miracles."  says  Giebcl,  "are  great  horrors  in  the  domain  of  science  where, 
'*  not  hlititl  faith,  hut  conviction  derived  from  knowledge,  is  of  any  value." 

*'  ihcre  is  neither  chance  nor  miracle;"  says  Jouvencel,  "there  exist  but 
"  phenoin<Mia  i^overned  hv  laws," 

"  Mirac  les,"  says  the  celebrated  Syst^ntf  de  la  Nature,  "exist  only  for  him  who 
"  has  not  ^tndied  them." 

"  We  h.ivc  the  fullest  right."  says  Biichner,  "and  are  scientifically  correct,  in 
"  as-crtini;  thi  re  is  no  sucli  thing  as  a  miracle  ;  everything  that  happens,  docs  so 
"  in  a  natural  way.  No  revolution  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  however  stupendous, 
"  could  OLC  ur  in  any  other  manner," 

"  I'.very  iniiaUe,  if  it  existed,"  observes  Cotta,  "would  lead  to  thc  conviction 
"  ih.ii  the  creation  is  not  deserving  the  respect  which  all  pay  to  it,  and  the  mystics 
"  w..iil<l  necessarily  be  obliged  to  deduce  from  the  imperfection  of  the  created 
"  world  the  imperfection  of  the  creator." 

"  The  government  of  the  world."  says  Strauss,  "must  not  be  considered  as  dc- 
'■  ti  rniined  by  an  extramundane  intelligence,  but  by  one  immanent  in  the  cosniical 
■'  l.»rc -s  and  their  relations," 

"  We  fiiKJ,"  says  Tuttle,  "  in  the  constant  harmony  of  nature  a  sufficient  proof 
"  in  favor  c»f  the  immutability  of  its  laws.  Kvery  miracle  would  involve  their  m- 
"  iraction  :  a  process  to  which  nature  would  submit  as  little  as  to  any  other  inter- 
"  veniitm  in  its  emi)ire ;  in  which  every  thing,  from  the  gnat  which  dances  in  the 
"sunbeam  up  to  the  human  mind,  which  issues  from  the  brain,  is  governed  by 
"fixed  princif)Ies  "  —  E. 

tCfibbon  should  have  noticed  the  distin6\  and  remarkable  passage  from 
Chrysosiom,  qiioteil  bv  Middleton  {If^orks,  vol.  i,  p.  105),  in  which  he  amnni  the 
long  discontinuance  of  miracles  as  a  notorious  faft.  —  MiLMAN. 
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the  gospel  to  the  natives  of  Gaul.'*  The  divine  inspiration, 
whether  it  was  conveyed  in  the  form  of  a  waking  or  of  a 
sleeping  vision,  is  described  as  a  favor  very  liberally 
bestowed,  on  all  ranks  of  the  faithful,  on  women  as  on 
elders,  on  boys  as  well  as  upon  bishops.  When  their 
devout  minds  were  sufficiently  prepared  by  a  course  of 
prayer,  of  fasting,  and  of  vigils,  to  receive  the  extraordinary 
impulse,  they  were  transported  out  of  their  senses,  and 
delivered  in  ecstasy  what  was  inspired,  being  mere  organs 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,*  just  as  a  pipe  or  flute  is  of  him  who 
blows  into  it.'*  We  may  add  that  the  design  of  these  visions 
was,  for  the  most  part,  either  to  disclose  the  future  history, 
or  to  guide  the  present  administration,  of  the  church.  The 
expulsion  of  the  daemons  from  the  bodies  of  those  unhap])y 
persons  whom  they  had  been  permitted  to  torment,  was 
considered  as  a  signal  though  ordinary  triumph  of  religion, 
and  is  repeatedly  alleged  by  the  ancient  apologists  as  the 
most  convincing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The 
awful  ceremony  was  usually  performed  in  a  public  manner, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  spectators  ;  the 
patient  was  relieved  by  the  power  or  skill  of  the  exorcist, 
and  the  vanquished  daemon  was  heard  to  confess  that  he 
was  ohe  of  the  fabled  gods  of  antiquity,  who  had  impiously 

'«  frenceus  adv.  Metres.  Proem,  p.  3.t  Dr.  Middleton  {Free  Inquiry,  p.  96,  &c.) 
observes,  iliat  as  this  pretension  of  all  others  was  the  most  (lifli«  ull  i<»  siii)port  by 
art,  it  was  the  soonest  given  up.     The  observation  suits  liis  hypoihisis.t 

" '  Athenagoras  in  Legatiove.  Justin  Martyr,  Cohort,  ad  Gentes.  Tcrtullian 
advers.  Marcionit,  1.  iv.  These  descriptions  are  not  very  unhke  tlie  prophetic 
fury,  for  which  Cicero  [de  Divinat.  ii.  54)  expresses  so  little  reverence. 


*  The  spiritualists  of  the  present  day  claim  that  certain  members  of  their  society 
railed  "  Mediums"  are  habitually  influenced  and  controlled  by  spirits,  or  by  oer- 
snib  who  formerly  lived  upon  the  earth  :  and  further,  that  these  Mediums  in  their 
inspired  or  extatic  state,  oft  teach  doctrines  they  do  not  comprehend,  and  speak 
in  languages  they  do  not  understand.  All  who  have  listened  to  their  rhapsodies 
will  unhesitatingly  admit,  at  least,  the  latter  portion  of  this  claim.  —  M. 

t  This  passage  of  Irenceus  contains  no  allusion  to  the  gift  of  tongues  ;  it  is  nierclv 
an  apolog>'  for  a  rude  and  unpolished  Greek  stvle,  which  conM  not  W  fxpecte*! 
irom  one  who  passed  his  life  in  a  remote  and  barbarous  province,  and  was  con- 
tmually  obliged  to  speak  the  Celtic  language.  —  Milman. 

I  Except  in  the  life  of  Pachomius,  an  Eg>-ptian  monk  of  the  fourth  cjutiiry  fsec 
Jortin,  Ecc.  Hist,  i,  p.  368.  edit.  1805),  and  the  latter  (not  earlier^  lives  of  X:ivit-r, 
there  is  no  claim  laid  to  the  gift  of  tongues  since  the  time  of  Iretuetis  :  and  «tf  this 
claim  Xavier's  own  letters  are  profoundly  silent.  See  Douglas's  Criterion,  p.  76, 
edit.  ito7  — Milman. 

The  attack  first  made  by  Mr.  Davis  on  this  passage  is  repeated  bv  Dean  Milman 
in  milder  terms.  They  both  misconceived  Gibbon's  meaninir.  He  does  not  say 
rhat  Irenscus  made  "any  allusion  to  the  gift  of  tongues;"  but  on  thr  rontrarv. 
that  he  was  silent  on  the  subject;  that  while  this  miraculous  faculty  was  asserlefl 
•  >  \ye  in  the  church,  the  bishop  of  Lyons  had  arnnired.  by  the  natural  cuursj-  of 
studv,  the  means  of  conversing  with  the  Gauls  of  his  diocese.  His  Wi>rds  :  "  iion 
•*  didicimus,"  "non  affe^lavimus,"  clearly  denote  this.  —  Knglish  Chl'rch.man. 
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usurped  the  adoration  of  mankind.'*  But  the  miraculou 
cure  of  diseases  of  the  most  inveterate  or  even  preternatura 
kind  can  no  longer  occasion  any  surprise,  when  we  recollec 
that  in  the  days  of  Irenaius,  about  the  end  of  the  secon< 
century,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  ver/  far  fror 
being  esteemed  an  uncommon  event ;  that  the  miracle  wa 
frequendy  performed  on  necessary  occasions,  by  grea 
fasting  and  the  joint  suppHcation  of  the  church  of  the  place 
and  that  the  persons  thus  restored  to  their  prayers  ha< 
lived  afterwards  among  them  many  years."  At  such  ; 
period,  when  faith  could  boast  of  so  many  wonderfu 
victories  over  death,*  it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  th< 

7c  TertuIIian  (Apo/ojir-  c.  ^3)  throws  out  a  bold  defiance  to  the  Pagmn  magistratea 
Of  the  primitive  inirack-s,  the  power  of  exorcising  is  the  only  one  which  nas  beei 
assumed  by  Protestants. t 

'•  /ffmrus  adv.  Jfiergsfs,  1.  ii.  56,  57,  I.  v.  c.  6.  Mr.  Dodwell  {Disseriai.  ac 
Inanieum,  ii.  42)  coucUules.  that  the  second  century  was  still  more  fertile  in  miracle 
than  the  first  \ 

*  Faith  no  lon^fr  performs  the  miracles  of  the  past.  lu  the  su*iUrht  of  thi 
ninitv.-enth  century  prayers  are  impotent,  and  do  not  restore  the  dead  tolife.  Th* 
sublime  onler  of  nature  is  not  now  reversed  at  the  biddinK  of  priest  or  prelate 
Blossoms  do  not  ^reet  the  chill  winds  of  autumn,  neither  does  ttie  riptened  frui 
appear  to  woo  the  genial  warmth  of  spring.  "  The  myths  of  Paganism,"  say 
Huxlev.  kImv  Lessons,  pp.  277.  27S.)  "  are  as  dead  as  Osiris  or  Zeus,  and  the  mai 
'*  who  shoulii  revive  them,  in  oppt>sitit>n  to  the  knowledge  of  our  time,  would  hi 
"  justly  laughed  to  scorn ;  but  the  coeval  imaginations  current  among  the  rudi 
"  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  recorded  by  writers  whose  very  name  and  ag:e  are  ad 
"  mitte<l  bv  every  scholar  to  be  unknown,  have  unfortunately  not  yet  sharM  thei 
"  late,  but,'  even  at  this  «lay.  are  regarded  by  nine-tenths  of  the  civilized  world  a 
"the  authoritative  standard  of  fact.  The  cosmogony  of  the  semi-barbaroiL 
••  Hebrew  is  the  incubus  of  the  philosopher  and  the  opprobium  of  the  orthodox 
"  Who  shall  number  the  patient  and  earnest  seekers  alter  truth,  from  the  days  o 
**  (ialileo  until  now.  whose  lives  have  beet»  embittere<i  and  their  good  name  blaster 
"  by  the  mistaken  zeal  of  Bibliolaters?  Who  shall  count  the  host  of  weaker  mei 
"  w'hose  sense  of  truth  has  beemlestroyeil  in  the  eflbrt  to  harmonize  impossibilitic 
•'  —whose  life  has  been  waste*!  in  the  attempt  to  force  the  generous  new  wine  o 
"  Science  into  the  old  bottles  of  Ju»laism." 

The  brutal  assassination  and  sad  <lealh,  in  1881,  of  President  Garfield,  who  wa 
not  onlv  lu)norod  an<l  belovetl  by  his  countrymen,  but  was  also  respected  an< 
admired  wlurovor  civilization  holds  its  sway,  gave  an  op|K>rtunity  to  test  tb 
efTicai  y  of  praver  as  i  tn  -ans  of  crnitrolling  future  events,  such  as  the  world  ha 
seKloni  witnessed.  The  pri»bal»ilily  that  he  would  live  was  asserted  b>-  his  phy 
sicians.  antl  the  hopes,  desires,  ami  pravers  <»f  the  [;<rople  for  his  recovery  wer 
universal.  "  There  is  no  lan^u.iijce."  saitl  an  eloquent  speaker,  **  in  which petinon 
"  liave  n(»l  arisen  for  (rarlields  life,  and  no  clime  where  tears  have  not  fallen  fo 
*•  his  ileath."  This  is  indeeil  the  niournful  truth,  and  yet  that  brave  and  nobl 
spirit  sank  at  last  to  silence  and  to  u-si.  Tears  and  petitions  could  not  save  hi 
valued  life.  Inv  nations  and  prav.rs  c.tnnot  change  the  inexorable  decrees  of  fate 
A  nation  siit»pli'»"l.  while  the  viriim  »lies,  demonstrates  the  futility  of  human  ap 
peals,  anil  illustrates  the  eternal  and  immutable  laws  that  control  the  universe.— E 

+  Biit  bv  I'lotestants  neither  of  the  most  enlightened  ages  nor  most  reasonin; 
minils.  —  Mil. MAN. 

t  It  is  difficult  to  answer  Midillelon's  obie«5lion  to  this  statement  of  Irenaeus 
•'  It  is  verv  strange,  that  from  the  time  of  the  .ipostles  there  is  not  a  single  Instanc 
•' of  this  miracle  to  be  fouu'l  in  the  three  first  centuries:  except  a  single  caS4 
•' slivjhtiy  intimate<l  in  Knsfhiiis.  from  the  U'orkK  of  Pafiias :  which  he  seems  t 
rjfVik  amontj  the  other  fabulous  stories  delivered  by  that  weak  man."  Middletor 
iVorks  vol.  i.  p.  59.  Bp.  I)oui;las  (Critrrwn,  p.  t,^^  would  consider  Irenatus  t 
soeak  of  what  hail  "been  performed  formerly,"  not  in  his  own  time.  — MiLMAN. 
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skepticism  of  those  philosophers  who  still  rejedled  and  de- 
rided the  do<ftrine  of  the  resurre6tion.  A  noble  Grecian  had 
rested  on  this  important  ground  the  whole  controversy,  and 

Cromised  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  that,  if  he  could 
e  gratified  witn  the  sight  of  a  single  person  who  had  been 
actually  raised  from  the  dead,  he  would  immediately  em- 
brace the  Christian  religion.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  the  prelate  of  the  first  eastern  church,  however  anxious 
for  the  conversion  of  his  friend,  thought  proper  to  decline 
this  fair  and  reasonable  challenge.'* 

The  miracles  of  the  primitive  church,  after 
obtaining  the  sanftion  01  ages,  have  been  lately  ^Smested!* 
attacked  in  a  very  free  and  ingenious  inquiry,™ 
which,  though  it  has  met  with  the  most  favorable  reception 
from  the  public,  appears  to  have  excited  a  general  scandal 
among  the  divines  of  our  own  as  well  as  of  the  other  Protest- 
ant churches  of  Europe.**     Our  different  sentiments  on  this 
subjeft  will  be  much  less  influenced  by  any  particular  argu- 
ments, than  by  our  habits  of  study  and  reflexion;   and, 
above  all,  by  the  degree  of  the  evidence  which  we  have 
accustomed  ourselves  to  require  for  the  proof  of  a  miraculous 
event.     The  duty  of  an  historian  does  not  call 
upon  him  to  interpose  his  private  judgment  in    perp?exity  in 
this  nice  and   important  controversy ;    but  he    aefining  ihe 
ought  not  to  dissemble  the  difficulty  of  adopting       period. 
such  a  theory  as  may  reconcile  the  interest  of 
religion  with  that  of  reason,  of  making  a  proper  application 
of  that  theory,  and  of  defining  with  precision  the  limits  of 
that  happy  period,  exempt  from  error  and  from  deceit,  to 
which  we  might  be  disposed  to  extend  the  gift  of  super- 
natural powers.     From  the  first  of  the  fathers  to  the  last  of 
the  popes,  a  succession  of  bishops,  of  saints,  of  martyrs,  and 
of  miracles,  is  continued  without  interruption ;  and  the  pro- 
gress of  superstition  was  so  gradual,  and  almost  impercepti- 

w  Theophilus  ad  Autolycum,  1.  i.  p.  345.    Edit.  Benedi6\in.  Paris,  1742.* 

w  Dr.  Middleton  sent  out  his  Inlrodutlion  in  the  year  1747,  published  his  Fret 

Inquiry  in  1740.  and  bNefore  his  death,  which  ha|)pened  in  1750,  he  had  prepared  a 

vindication  orit  ai^ainst  his  numerous  adversaries. 
wThe  university  of  Oxford  conferred  degrees  on  his  opponents.    From  th 

indignation  of  Mosheim  (p.  221),  we  may  discover  the  sentiments  of  the  Lulheri 

divines.t  

•A  candid  skeptic  might  discern  some  impropriety  in  the  Bishop  being  caO 
upon  to  perform  a  miracle  on  demand  —  Milman. 

If  the  candid  "  Bishop  asserted  his  power  to  raise  the  dead,  he  should  ! 
been  prepared  to  demonstrate  that  power  when  challenged,  for  one  demonstfl 
is  worth  more  than  a  thousand  assertions,  or  ten  thousand  apologies.  —  E. 

t  Vet  many  Protestant  divines  will  now  without  reluctance  confine  mirad 
the  time  of  the  apostles,  or  at  least  to  the  first  century.  —  Milman. 
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ble,  that  we  know  not  in  what  particular  link  we  should 
break  the  chain  of  tradition.  Every  a^e  bears  testimony  to 
the  wonderful  events  by  which  it  was  distinguished,*  and  its 
testimony  appears  no  less  weighty  and  respe<5lable  than  that 
of  the  preceding  generation,  till  we  are  insensibly  led  on  to 
accuse  our  own  inconsistency,  if  in  the  eighth  or  in  the 
twelfth  century  we  deny  to  the  venerable  Bede,  or  to  the 
holy  Bernard,  the  same  degree  of  confidence  which,  in  the 
second  century,  we  had  so  liberally  granted  to  Justin  or  to 
Irenaeus/*  If  the  truth  of  any  of  those  miracles  is  appreci- 
ated by  their  apparent  use  and  propriety,  every  aee  had 
unbelievers  to  convince,  heretics  to  confute,  and  idolatrous 
nations  to  convert ;  and  sufficient  motives  might  always  be 
produced  to  justify  the  interposition  of  heaven.  And  yet, 
since  every  friend  to  revelation  is  persuaded  of  the  reality, 
and  every  reasonable  man  is  convinced  of  the  cessation,  of 
miraculous  powers,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  have  been 
some  period  in  which  they  were  either  suddenly  or  gradually 
withdrawn  from  the  Christian  church.  Whatever  era  is 
chosen  for  that  purpose,  the  death  of  the  apostles,  the  con- 
version of  the  Roman  empire,  or  the  extin<5tion  of  the  Arian 
heresy,*^  the  insensibility  of  the  Christians  who  lived  at  that 

»i  It  may  seem  somewhat  remarkable,  that  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  who  records 
so  many  miracles  of  his  friend  St.  Malachi,  never  takes  any  notice  of  his  own, 
which,  in  iheir  turn,  however,  are  carefully  related  by  his  companions  and  dis- 
cij)les.  In  the  long  series  of  ecclesiastical  histor>',  does  there  exist  a  single  instance 
of  a  saint  asserting  that  he  himself  possessed  the  gift  of  miracles? 

«2  The  conversion  of  Constantine  is  the  era  which  is  most  usually  fixed  by 
Protestants.  The  more  rational  divines  are  unwilling  to  admit  the  miracles  of  the 
fourth,  whilst  the  more  credulous  are  unwilling  to  reje^l  those  of  the  fifth  century .f 

*  "  Mention  to  me  a  single  nation,"  says  Voltaire,  "  in  which  the  most  incredible 
*'  prodigies  have  not  been  performed,  and  especially  in  those  periods  in  which  the 
*'  people  scarcely  knew  how  to  read  or  write."  —  E. 

t  All  this  appears  to  proceed  on  the  principle  that  any  distinft  line  can  he  drawn 
in  an  unphilosophic  age  between  wonders  and  miracles,  or  between  what  piety, 
from  their  unexpetlecT and  extraordinary  nature,  the  marvellous  concurrence  of 
secondary  causes  to  some  remarkable  end,  may  consider  providential  intertO' 
sitions,  and  miracles  strictly  so  called,  in  which  the  laws  of  nature  are  suspended 
or  violated.  It  is  impossible  to  assign,  on  one  side,  limits  to  human  credulity,  on 
the  other,  to  the  influence  of  the  imagination  on  the  bodily  frame :  but  some  of  the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospels  are  such  palpable  impossibililies^  according  to 
the  known  laws  and  operations  of  nature,  that  if  recorcied  on  sufficient  evidence, 
aiul  the  evidence  we  l>elieve  to  be  that  of  eye-witnesses,  we  cannot  rejedl  them, 
without  L-iiluT  asserting,  with  Hume,  that  no  evidence  can  prove  a  miracle,  or 
that  the  .Author  of  Nature  has  no  power  of  suspending  its  ordinary  laws.  But 
which  o(  ihc post-apostolic  miracles  will  bear  this  test?— Milman. 

M.  Guizot  has  abstained  from  all  remarks  on  this  "  third  cause."  Dean  Milman 
has  made  several,  which  are  those  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  mind.  **  Many 
•*  Protestant  divines,"  he  says,  "will  now,  without  reluctance,  confine  miracles  to 
"  the  time  of  the  apostles,  or  at  least  to  the  first  centur>'."  He  admits  that  the 
Post-apostolic  miracles  are  doubtful,  and  that  the  most  credible  among  them  may 
t)e  ascribed  to  some  "marvellous  concurrence  of  secondary  causes,"  between 
which  and  actual  suspensions  of  the  laws  of  nature,  "  an  unphilosophic  age"  cmn 
draw  no  line  of  distinction.—  English  Churchman. 
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time  will  equally  afford  a  just  matter  of  surprise.  They  still 
supported  their  pretensions  after  they  had  lost  their  power. 
Credulity  performed  the  office  of  faitn  ;  fanaticism  was  per- 
mitted to  assume  the  language  of  inspiration,  and  the  ene<5ls 
of  accident  or  contrivance  were  ascribed  to  supernatural 
causes.  The  recent  experience  of  genuine  miracles  should 
have  instrufted  the  Christian  world  in  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence, and  habituated  their  eye  (if  we  may  use  a  very 
inadequate  expression)  to  the  style  of  the  divine  artists. 
Should  the  most  skillful  painter  of  modern  Italy  presume  to 
decorate  his  feeble  imitations  with  the  name  of  Raphael  or 
Correggio,  the  insolent  fraud  would  be  soon  discovered  and 
indienandy  reje<5led.* 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the 
miracles  of  the  primitive  church  since  the  time  ^^inu  ^y*** 
of  the  aposdes,  this  unresisting  softness  of  m7raci«L 
temper,  so  conspicuous  among  the  believers  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  proved  of  some  accidental 
benefit  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  religion.  In  modem 
times,  a  latent  and  even  involuntary  skepticism  adheres  to 
the  most  pious  dispositions.  Their  admission  of  super- 
natural truths  is  much  less  an  aftive  consent  than  a  cold 
and  passive  acquiescence.  Accustomed  long  since  to  observe 
and  to  respeft  the  invariable  order  of  nature,  our  reason, 
or  at  least  our  imagination,  is  not  sufficiently  prepared  to 
sustain  the  visible  a<5lion  of  the  Deity.  But,  in  the  first  ages 
of  Christianity,  the  situation  of  mankind  was  extremely 
different.  The  most  curious,  or  the  most  credulous,  among 
the  Pagans,  were  often  persuaded  to  enter  into  a  society 
which  asserted  an  a<5lual  claim  to  miraculous  powers.  The 
primidve  Christians  perpetually  trod  on  mystic  ground,  and 
their  minds  were  exercised  by  the  habits  of  believing  the 
most  extraordinary  events.  They  felt,  or  they  fancied,  that 
on  every  side  they  were  incessandy  assaultea  by  daemons, 
comforted  by  visions,  instrufted  by  prophesy,  and  surpris- 

•  A  religion  which  bases  its  claim  to  credence  on  the  power  c\(  working  miracles 
must  expe^  to  encounter  disbelief  when  its  teachers  have  lost  their  mystic  art! 
Each  neophyte  is  entitled,  in  justice,  to  the  same  proof  that  convinced  the  first 
believers.  If  A  has  seen  a  ghost,  he  may  be  expe^ed  to  believe  that  ghosts  exist, 
but  bis  experience  is  no  proof  to  B,  who  would  sooner  believe  in  A's  mistaken 
perce^iona,  or  even  falsehood,  than  in  the  reality  of  ghostly  visitants.  Like  the 
ioabtinr  Thomas  in  scripture,  he  requires  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses  before 
be  will  believe  an  assertion  which  is  opposed  to  all  his  former  experience.  "  It  is 
"  dear/*  says  Bishop  Watson,  in  his  Apology  for  Christianity,  letter  iii.,  "that  a 
"  pa»t  miracle  can  neither  be  the  object  of  sense  nor  of  intuition,  nor  consequently 
•*  of  demonstration :  we  cannot  then,  philosophically  speaking  be  said  to  know 
"  that  a  miracle  has  ever  been  performed."—  £. 
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ingly  delivered  from  danger,  sickness,  and  from  death  itself, 
by  the  supplications  of  the  church.  The  real  or  imaginary 
progidies,  of  which  they  so  frequently  conceived  themselves 
to  be  the  obje6ls,  the  instruments,  or  the  spectators,  very 
happily  disposed  them  to  adopt  with  the  same  ease,  but 
with  far  greater  justice,  the  authentic  wonders  of  the  evan- 
gelic history ;  and  thus  miracles  that  exceeded  not  the 
measure  of  their  own  experience  inspired  them  with  the 
most  lively  assurance  of  mysteries  which  were  acknowl- 
edged to  surpxss  the  limits  of  their  understanding.  It  is 
this  deep  impression  of  supernatural  truths  which  has  been 
so  much  celebrated  under  the  name  of  faith;  a  state  of 
mind  described  as  the  surest  pledge  of  the  divine  favor  and 
of  future  felicity,  and  recommended  as  the  first,  or  perhaps 
the  only  merit  of  a  Christian.  According  to  the  more  rigid 
do6lors,  the  moral  virtues,  which  may  be  equally  pra<5lised 
by  infidels,  are  destitute  of  any  value  or  efficacy  m  the  work 
of  our  justification.* 

I V.  But  the  primitive  Christian  demonstrated 
^"cai-sk!^^"  his  faith  by  his  virtues ;  and  it  was  very  justly 
Virtues  of  the  supposed  that  the  divine  persuasion,  which  en- 
chhsUans.  lightened  or  subdued  the  understanding,  must, 
at  the  same  time,  purify  the  heart,  and  direft  the 
adlions,  of  the  believer.  The  first  apologists  of  Christianity 
who  Justify  the  innocence  of  their  brethren,  and  the  writers 
of  a  later  period  who  celebrate  the  sandlity  of  their  ancestors, 
display,  in  the  most  lively  colors,  the  reformation  of  manners 
which  was  introduced  into  the  world  by  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel.  As  it  is  my  intention  to  remark  only  such  human 
causes  as  were  permitted  to  second  the  influence  of  revela- 
tion, I  shall  slightly  mention  two  motives  which  might 
naturally  render  the  lives  of  the  primitive  Christians  much 
purer  and  more  austere  than  those  of  their  Pagan  contempo- 
raries, or  their  degenerate  successors;  repentance  for  their 
past  sins,  and  the  laudable  desire  of  supporting  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  society  in  which  they  were  engaged.f 

*  The  moral  virtues  which,  as  Gibbon  here  shows,  arc  destitute  of  any  value  in 
tlic  work  of  justification,  are,  notwithstanding;,  of  inestimable  value  to  human 
society  and  to  human  welfare.  The  praftice  of  virtue  and  morality  in  this  life 
cannot  un6t  mortals  for  happiness  in  a  life  to  come,  and  gives  us  here  on  earth  a 
foretaste  of  the  heaven  which  is  promised  hereafter.  —  E. 

t  These,  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor,  are  the  most  uncandid  paragraphs  in 
Gibbon's  History.  He  ought  either,  with  manly  courage,  to  have  denied  the  mora! 
reformation  introduced  by  Christianity,  or  fairly  to  have  investigated  all  its 
motives  :  not  to  have  confined  himself  to  an  insidious  and  sarcastic  description  of 
the  less  pure  and  generous  el.Mnents  of  the  Christian  character  as  it  appeared  even 
at  that  e.irlvtime.  — Mm-Man. 
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It  IS  a  very  ancient  reproach,  suggested  by  the 
ignorance  or  the  malice  of  infidelity,  that  the  Effects  of 
Christians  allured  into  their  party  the  most  repentance. 
atrocious  criminals,  who,  as  soon  as  they  were 
touched  by  a  sense  of  remorse,  were  easily  persuaded  to 
wash  away,  in  the  water  of  baptism,*  the  guilt  of  their  past 
condufl,  for  which  the  temples  of  the  gods  refused  to  grant 
them  any  expiation.  But  this  reproach,  when  it  is  cleared 
from  misrepresentation,  contributes  as  much  to  the  honor  as 
it  did  to  the  increase  of  the  church."  The  friends  of 
Christianity  may  acknowledge  without  a  blush  that  many 
of  the  most  eminent  saints  had  been  before  their  baptism 
the  most  abandoned  sinners.  Those  persons  who  in  the 
world  had  followed,  though  in  an  imperfecl  manner,  the 
dictates  of  benevolence  and  propriety,  derived  such  a  calm 
satisfa<5Uon  from  the  opinion  of  their  own  re(5litude  as  ren- 
dered them  much  less  susceptible  of  the  sudden  emotions  of 
shame,  of  grief,  and  of  terror,  which  have  given  birth  to  so 
many  wonderful  conversions.  After  the  example  of  their 
divine  master,  the  missionaries  of  the  gospel  disdained  not 
the  society  of  men,  and  especially  of  women,  oppressed  by 
the  consciousness,  and  very  often  by  the  effects,  of  their 
vices.  As  they  emerged  from  sin  and  superstition  to  the 
glorious  hope  of  immortality,  they  resolved  to  devote  them- 
selves to  a  life,  not  only  of  virtue,  but  of  penitence.  The 
desire  of  perfection  became  the  ruling  passion  of  their  soul ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that,  while  reason  embraces  a  cold 
mediocrity,  our  passions  hurry  us,  with  rapid  violence,  over 
the  space  which  lies  between  the  most  opposite  extremes. 

n  The  imputations  of  Celsus  and  Julian,  with  the  defence  of  the  fathers,  are  very 
birly  stated  by  Spanheim,  Comment  aire  sur  Us  Casars  <U  Julian,  p,  468. 


*  "  Thou^  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow."  is  the  promise 
held  forth  to  those  who  believe  in  the  virtues  of  the  atonement.  A  willing  as- 
sent to  this  dogma,  not  the  practice  of  a  virtuous  life  —  an  unbounded  faith,  not 
moral  rectitude  —  is  the  essential  condition  for  salvation.  Hence  Gibbon  wasjusti- 
fted  in  assertine  that  the  most  atrocious  criminals,  spurned  with  contempt  from 
the  temples  of  the  gods,  were  admitted  into  the  Christian  community.  *'  We  are 
"  made  as  the  filth  of  the  world."  savs  St.  Paul.  I.  Cor.  iv.  13,  "  and  are  the  off- 
"  scouring  of  all  things  unto  this  day.''  And  it  is  no  demerit  to  Christianity,  (ex- 
cept in  the  eyes  of  certain  refined  Christians  like  Milman.)  that  Christianity  was 
established  bvand  for  the  poor  and  ignorant,  and  that  Christ  labored  especially  for 
the  outcast,  the  guilty,  ana  the  oppressed.  It  is  true  that  this  meek  and  lowly  origin 
ill  consorts  with  the  dignity  and  pomp  of  the  Church  as  established  by  law.  The 
class  prejudices,  so  conspicuous  in  English  society,  naturally  cause  both  preacher 
and  prelate  to  revolt  at  even  the  suggestion  of  the  most  casual  contact  with  the 
depraved  outcast.  These  men  will  willingly  preach  "Christ  and  him  crucified," 
in  consideration  of  receiving  a  substantialsalary  for  their  trouble.  But  who  could 
imagine  a  Dean  or  a  Bishoi^of  the  holy  Episcopal  Church  consenting  to  be  crucified, 
like  Jesus,  between  two  thieves,  even  to  save  the  souls  of  a  universe  of  siiniers  ?— E. 
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When  the  new  converts  had  been  enrolled  in  the 
Care  of  their  number  of  the  faithful,  and  were  admitted  to  the 
reputation,  sacraments  of  the  church,  they  found  themselves 
restrained  from  relapsing  into  their  past  dis- 
orders by  another  consideration  of  a  less  spiritual,  but  of  a 
very  innocent  and  respe<5lable  nature.  Any  particular 
society  that  has  departed  from  the  great  body  of  tne  nation, 
or  the  religion  to  which  it  belonged,  immediately  becomes 
the  objeft  of  universal  as  well  as  invidious  observation.  In 
proportion  to  the  smallness  of  its  numbers,  the  charadler  of 
the  society  may  be  affefted  by  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the 
persons  who  compose  it ;  and  every  member  is  engaged  to 
watch  with  the  most  vigilant  attention  over  his  own  behavior, 
and  over  that  of  his  brethren ;  since,  as  he  must  expe<5l  to 
incur  a  part  of  the  common  disgrace,  he  may  hope  to  enjoy 
a  share  of  the  common  reputation.  When  the  Christians 
of  Bithynia  were  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  they  assured  the  proconsul  that,  far  from  being  en- 
gaged in  any  unlawful  conspiracy,  they  were  bound  by  a 
solemn  obligation  to  abstain  from  the  commission  of  those 
crimes  which  disturb  the  private  or  public  peace  of  society ; 
from  theft,  robbery,  adultery,  perjury,  and  fraud."  Near  a 
century  afterwards,  TertuUian,  with  an  honest  pride,  could 
boast  that  very  few  Christians  had  suffered  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner,  except  on  account  of  their  religion.*  Their 
serious  and  sequestered  life,  averse  to  the  gay  luxury  of  the 
age,  inured  them  to  chastity,  temperance,  economy,  and  all 
the  sober  and  domestic  virtues.  As  the  greater  number 
were  of  some  trade  or  profession,  it  was  incumbent  on  them, 
by  the  stridest  integrity  and  the  fairest  dealing,  to  remove 

M  Plin.  Epist.  X  97« 

8'  Tertulhan,  Apolof^.  c.  44.  He  adds,  however,  with  some  degree  of  hesitation, 
"  Aul  si  aliud,  jam  non  Christianus."t 

*And  this  blamelessaess  was  fully  admitted  by  the  candid  and  enlightened 
Roman.  —  Milman. 

t  TertuUian  says  positively  no  Christian,  nemo  illic  Christianas ;  for  the  rest,  the 
limitation  which  he  himsclt  subjoins,  ana  which  Gibbon  quotes  in  the  foregoing 
note,  diminishes  the  force  of  this  assertion,  and  appears  to  prove  that  at  least  he 
knew  none  such.  —  GrizoT. 

Is  not  the  sense  of  TertuUian  rather,  if  guilty  of  any  other  offence,  he  has  thereby 
ceased  to  be  a  Christian  ?  —  Milman. 

Dean  Milman  has  undoubtedly  Riven  the  true  meaninj^  of  the  passage,  via.  that 
any  one  guilty  of  such  crimes,  "  cea.sed  to  be  a  Christian."  As  an  ofiending 
Quaker  is  now  disowned  by  the  societv,  so  at  that  time  an  offending  Christian  was 
no  longer  a  member  of  ihe  church.  —  IEnglish  Churchman. 

Bv  repcniing  <  f  his  misdeeds,  however,  he  would  again  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  church  communion.  Christ  taught  the  dot^rine  of  unbounded  for- 
giveness, and  thai  we  should  forgive  our  erring  brother  not  only  seven  times, 
but  "seventy  times  seven."—  E. 
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the  suspicions  which  the  profane  are  too  apt  to  conceive 
against  the  appearances  of  san<5lity.  The  contempt  of  the 
world  exercised  them  in  the  habits  of  humility,  meekness, 
and  patience.  The  more  they  were  persecuted,  the  more 
closely  they  adhered  to  each  other.  Their  mutual  charity 
and  unsuspeAing  confidence  has  been  remarked  by  infidels, 
and  was  too  often  abused  by  perfidious  friends." 

It  is  a  very  honorable  circumstance  for  the 
morals  of  the  primitive   Christians,  that  even     Morality 
their  faults,  or  rather  errors,  were  derived  from      fathere. 
an  excess  of  virtue.     The  bishops  and  doftors 
of  the  church,  whose  evidence  attests,  and  whose  authority 
might  influence,  the  professions,  the  principles,  and  even  the 
praAice  of  their  contemporaries,  had  studied  the  Scriptures 
with  less  skill  than  devotion ;   and  they  often  received,  in 
the  most  literal  sense,  those  rigid  precepts  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles,  to  which  the  prudence  of  succeeding  commentators 
h  is  applied  a  looser  and  more  figurative  mode  of  interpre- 
tation.    Ambitious  to  exalt  the  perfe6lion   of  the  gospel 
above  the  wisdom  of  philosophy,  the  zealous  fathers  have 
carried  the  duties  of  self- mortification,  of  purity,  and  of 
patience,  to  a  height  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  attain, 
and  much  less  to  preserve,  in  our  present  state  of  weakness 
and  corruption.    A  do<5lrine  so  extraordinary  and  so  sublime 
must  inevitably  command  the  veneration  of  the  people ;  but 
it  was  ill  calculated  to  obtain  the  suffrage  of  those  worldly 
philosophers  who,  in  the  condu6l  of  this  transitory  life,  con- 
sult only  the  feelings  of  nature  and  the  interest  of  society." 

There  are  two  very  natural  propensities  which 
we  may  distinguish  in  the  most  virtuous  and  Principles  of 
liberal  dispositions,  the  love  of  pleasure  and  the      nature. 
love  of  a6tion.     If  the  former  be  refined  by  art 
and  learning,  improved  by  the  charms  of  social  intercourse, 
and  corredled  by  a  just  regard  to  economy,  to  health,  and 
to  reputation,  it  is  produ<5live  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
happiness  of  private  life.     The  love  of  adlion  is  a  principle 
of  a  much  stronger  and  more  doubtful  nature.    It  often  leads 
to  anger,  to  ambition,  and  to  revenge ;  but  when  it  is  guided 
by  the  sense  of  propriety  and  benevolence,  it  becomes  the 
parent  of  every  virtue,  and  if  those  virtues  are  accompanied 

•«Thc  philosopher  Peregrin  us  (of  whose  life  and  death  Lurian  has  left  us  so 
cntertaininfi:  an  account)  imposed,  for  a  long  time,  on  the  credulous  simplicity  of 
tbe  Christians  of  Asia. 

«  See  a  very  judicious  treatise  of  Barbcyrac  sur  la  Morale  des  Pires. 
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with  equal  abilities,  a  family,  a  state,  or  an  empire  may  be 
indebted  for  their  safety  and  prosperity  to  the  undaunted 
courage  of  a  single  man.  To  the  love  of  pleasure  we  may 
therefore  ascribe  most  of  the  agreeable,  to  the  love  of  aftion 
we  may  attribute  most  of  the  useful  and  respectable  qualifica- 
tions. The  character  in  which  both  the  one  and  the  other 
should  be  united  and  harmonized  would  seem  to  constitute 
the  most  perfect  idea  of  human  nature.  The  insensible  and 
inactive  disposition,  which  should  be  supposed  alike  desti- 
tute of  both,  would  be  rejected,  by  the  common  consent  of 
mankind,  as  utterly  incapable  of  procuring  any  happiness 
to  the  individual,  or  any  public  benefit  to  the  world.  But 
it  was  not  in  this  world  that  the  primitive  Christians  were 
desirous  of  making  themselves  either  agreeable  or  useful.* 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  exercise  of 
^ChmiTans^*^  our  rcasou  or  fancy,  and  the  cheerful  flow  of  un- 
cotiHcmn  guarded  conversation,  may  employ  the  leisure 
^fuxury.^"  of  a  liberal  mind.  Such  amusements,  however, 
were  rejected  with  abhorrence,  or  admitted  with 
the  utmost  caution,  by  the  severity  of  the  fathers,  who 
despised  all  knowledge  that  was  not  useful  to  salvation,  and 
who  considered  all  levity  of  discourse  as  a  criminal  abuse 
of  the  gift  of  speech.  In  our  present  state  of  existence  the 
body  is  so  inseparably  connected  with  the  soul,  that  it  seems 
to  be  our  interest  to  taste,  with  innocence  and  moderation, 
the  enjoyments  of  which  that  faithful  companion  is  sus- 
ceptible. Very  different  was  the  reasoning  of  our  devout 
predecessors;  vainly  aspiring  to  imitate  the  perfection  of 
angels,  they  disdained,  or  they  affected  to  disdain,  every 
earthly  and  corporeal  delight.**  Some  of  our  senses  indeed 
are  necessary  for  our  preservation,  others  for  our  subsist- 
ence, and  others  again  for  our  information;  and  thus  far 
it  was  impossible  to  reject  the  use  of  them.  The  first  sensa- 
tion of  pleasure  was  marked  as  the  first  moment  of  their 

»•'  Lactant.  Institut.  Divin.  1.  vi.  c.  20,  21,  22. 

*  El  que  me  fait  cctte  hom<''lie  scmi-stoicicnne.  scmi-^picuricnnc?  A-t-on  jamais 
rcKard'*  I'ainour  <lu  plaisir  commc  Tun  des  principes  He  la  perfe^ion  morale?  El 
dc*  quel  droit  faites  vous  dc  I'amour  de  raftion,  et  de  I'amour  du  plaisir,  les  seuls 
•'I  MiKMis  df  I'l'trc  htttnain  ?  Kst  ce  que  vous  faites  abstraction  de  la  v*rit*  en  ellc- 
meme,  clo  li  cotisciciice  et  liu  sentiment  du  devoir?  Est  cc  que  vous  nc  sentez 
j>oim.  \vAx  example,  que  le  sacrifire  du  mot  A  la  justice ct  A  la  verite,  est  aussi  dans 
le  c«eiir  d«^  rhumtne :  que  tout  ii'est  pas  pour  lui  action  ou  plaisir,  et  que  dans  Ic 
bien  ce  tj'est  par  le  moiivement.  mais  la  verit«*.  qu"il  cherchc?  Et  puis  •  •  Thucy- 
di«le  el  Tacite.  ces  maitres  «le  I'hisloire,  ont  ils  lamais  inlroduits  dans  Icur  r*cit5 
un  fr.iKment  «le  dissertation  sur  lc^/a/j/>et  sur  Taction  ?  Villemain,  Cours de  Lit 
Fran;,  part  ii.  Le.on  v.  — Milman. 
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abuse.  The  unfeeling  candidate  for  heaven  was  instructed, 
not  only  to  resist  the  grosser  allurements  of  the  taste  or 
smell,  but  even  to  shut  his  ears  against  the  profane  har- 
mony of  sounds,  and  to  view  with  indifference  the  most 
finished  productions  of  human  art.*  Gay  apparel,  magnificent 
houses,  and  elegant  furniture,  were  supposed  to  unite  the 
double  guilt  of  pride  and  of  sensuality ;  a  simple  and  morti- 
fied appearance  was  more  suitable  to  the  Christian  who  was 
certain  of  his  sins,  and  doubtful  of  his  salvation.  In  their 
censures  of  luxury  the  fathers  are  extremely  minute  and  cir- 
cumstantial ;"  and  among  the  various  articles  which  excite 
their  pious  indignation  we  may  enumerate  false  hair,  gar- 
ments of  any  color  except  white,  instruments  of  music,  vases 
of  gold  or  silver,  downy  pillows  (as  Jacob  reposed  his  head 
on  a  stone),  white  bread,  foreign  wines,  public  salutations, 
the  use  of  warm  baths,  and  the  practice  of  shaving  the 
beard,  which,  according  to  the  expression  of  Tertullian,  is  a 
lie  against  our  own  faces,  and  an  impious  attempt  to  im- 
prove the  works  of  the  Creator.^  When  Christianity  was 
introduced  among  the  rich  and  the  polite,  the  observation 
of  tiiese  singular  laws  was  left,  as  it  would  be  at  present,  to 
the  few  who  were  ambitious  of  superior  sanctity.  But  it  is 
always  easy,  as  well  as  agreeable,  for  the  inferior  ranks  of 

»  Consult  a  work  of  Clements  of  Alexandria,  entitled  The  Pceda^oj^ue,  which 
contains  the  rudiments  of  ethics,  as  they  were  taught  in  tiie  most  celebrated  of  the 
Christian  schools. 

M  Tertullian,  de  Spe£laculis,  c.  23.    Clemens  Alcxandrin.  Padagog.  1.  iii.  c.  8. 

•  Another  proof  of  the  monkish  origin  of  Christianitv.  Asceticism,  self  humilia- 
lion,  penance  and  praver  were  the  first  requisites  for  saf  vat  ion  :  and  these  doctrines 
originated  in  Alexandria,  and  were  taught  by  the  monks  called  Ksscncsor  Thera- 
(leuts.  *ycsus  or  Jeshua,  called  Christ."  says  B- chner.  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
work  entitled  Man  in  the  Past,  Present  and  Future,  *'  was  not  and  did  not  desire 
•*  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  and  least  of  all  a  world-religion,  although 
"  millions  and  millions  of  men  have  regarded  and  still  regard  him  as  such.  He 
"  was  merely  a  Jewish  religious  reformer,  and  his  original  doctrine  is  neither  more 
"  nor  less  than  an  improved  and  purified  Judaism.  His  whole  efforts  were  in  the 
"  direction  of  the  religious  sect  of  the  Essenes,  from  which  he  arose,  who  were 
"  directed  to  get  ri<I  of,  or  repress  those  externals  which  were  then  so  highly 
"  valued  and  to  render  religion  more  internal.  Moreover  after  the  death  of  Jesus 
*•  th**  first  community  of  Christians  still  lived  quite  in  the  Jewish  fashion,  observed 
*•  the  Sabbath  and  the  Jewish  laws,  practice*!  circumcision,  and  respeclctl  Jerusa- 
••  lem  and  the  Temple.  It  was  Saul  of  Tarsus,  afterwards  called  Paul,  originalK- 
•*  the  most  zealous  persecutor  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  but  aftcrwartls  converted, 
"  who  first  made  out  of  Christianity  an  opposition  to  Judaism  and  gave  it  vireat 
"  extension  by  his  travels  and  indefatigable  activity.  Neverlheless  the  original 
"pure  doctrine  was  continued  among  the  lewish  Christians  as  what  is  r.iiUd 
"  Petrinism,  which  remained  strictly  faithftd  to  the  teachings  of  the  Master,  but 
"  very  soon  came  near  its  end  with  the  fall  of  Judaism,  aiul  was  conipK-teK  sup- 
"  pressed  by  the  gradually  developing  Paulinism  or  rcli<4ion  '>(  tin-  (irnlilt'  C/ins- 
"  it'ans.  who  hated  and  despised  the  Jews  ami  their  dorttine.  This  I'anlinism 
*•  speed ilv  ruled  the  world.  Paul  is  tlieri^fore  the  true  fouii<ler  ol  (hristianily, 
"(See  for  details  the  little  work  by  R.  \V.  Kunis,  I'ernun/t  und  Offcnbarung, 
"Leipzig,  1870)."  — E. 
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mankind  to  claim  a  merit  from  the  contempt  of  that  pomp 
and  pleasure  which  fortune  has  placed  beyond  their  reach. 
The  virtue  of  the  primitive  Christians,  like  that  of  the  first 
Romans,  was  very  frequently  guarded  by  poverty  and 
ignorance. 

The  chaste  severity  of  the  fathers,  in  whatever 
sciuillients  related  to  the  commerce  of  the  two  sexes,  flowed 
concerning  from  the  Same  principle;  their  abhorrence  of 
'"Yhasm>\"  every  enjoyment  which  might  gratify  the  sensual, 
and  degrade  the  spiritual  nature  of  man.  It  was 
their  favorite  opinion,  that  if  Adam  had  preserved  his 
obedience  to  the  creator,  he  would  have  lived  forever  in  a 
state  of  virgin  purity,  and  that  some  harmless  mode  of  vege- 
tation* might  have  peopled  Paradise  with  a  race  of  innocent 
and  immortal  beings."  The  use  of  marriage  was  permitted 
only  to  his  fallen  posterity,  as  a  necessary  expedient  to  con- 
tinue the  human  species,  and  as  a  restraint,  nowever  imper- 
fe6t,  on  the  natural  licentiousness  of  desire.  The  hesitation 
of  tlie  orthodox  casuists  on  this  interesting  subje<5l  betrays 
the  perplexity  of  men  unwilling  to  approve  an  institution 
which  they  were  compelled  to  tolerate.  The  enumeration 
of  the  very  whimsical  laws  which  they  most  circumstantially 
imposed  on  the  marriage-bed  would  force  a  smile  from  the 
young  and  a  blush  from  the  fair.  It  was  their  unanimous 
sentiment  that  a  first  marriage  was  adequate  to  all  the  pur- 
poses of  nature  and  of  society.  The  sensual  connexion  was 
refined  into  a  resemblance  of  the  mystic  union  of  Christ  with 
his  church,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  indissoluble  either  by 
divorce  or  by  death.  The  practice  of  second  nuptials  was 
branded  with  the  name  of  a  legal  adultery ;  and  the  persons 

»i  Beausobre,  Hist.  Critique  du  Manicheisme,  1.  vii.  c.  3.  Justin,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Augustin,  &c.,  strongly  inclined  to  this  opinion.f 

w  Some  of  the  Gnostic  heretics  were  more  consistent ;  they  rejected  the  use  of 
marriage. 

*  Milton  alone,  among  the  poets,  was  in  sympathy  with  the  monks  in  their 
aversion  to  the  feminine  gender.  In  Paradise  Lost  he  has  repeated  the  complaint 
of  the  Christian  fathers,  who  presumed  to  question  the  wisdom  of  their  Creator. 
and  would  have  preferred  to  generate  the  human  race  in  the  interesting  ana 
poetic  manner  that  farmers  now  emplov  to  propagate  potatoes. 

'* Oh!  why  dicf  God, 

"  Creator  wise,  that  peopled  highest  Heaven 

"  With  spirits  masculine,  create  at  last 

"  This  novelty  on  Earth,  this  fair  defect 

"Of  nature?  — And  not  fill  the  earth  at  once 

"With  Men  as  Angels,  without  feminine? 

"Or  find  some  other  way  to  generate  mankind." — E. 

t  But  these  were  Gnostic  or  Manichcan  opinions.  Beausobre  distinctly  ascrihes 
Augustin's  bias  to  his  recent  escape  from  Manicheisni ;  and  adds  that  he  after* 
wards  changed  his  views.  —  M 11. man. 
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who  were  guilty  of  so  scandalous  an  offence  against  Christian 
purity  were  soon  excluded  from  the  honors,  and  even  from 
the  alms,  of  the  church."  Since  desire  was  imputed  as  a 
crime,  and  marriage  was  tolerated  as  a  defeat,  it  was  con- 
sistent with  the  same  principles  to  consider  a  state  of  celibacy 
as  the  nearest  approach  to  the  divine  perfection.*  It  was  witn 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  ancient  Rome  could  support  the 
institution  of  six  vestals  ;**  but  the  primitive  church  was  filled 
with  a  great  number  of  persons  of  either  sex,  who  had  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  profession  of  perpetual  chastity.^ 
A  few  of  these,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  the  learned 
Origen,  judged  it  the  most  prudent  to  disarm  the  tempter.** 
Some  were  msensible  and  some  were  invincible  against  the 
assaults  of  the  flesh.  Disdaining  an  ignominious  flight,  the 
virgins  of  the  warm  climate  of  Africa  encountered  the 
enemy  in  the  closest  engagement ;  they  permitted  priests 
and  deacons  to  share  their  bed,  and  gloried  amidst  the 
flames  in  their  unsullied  purity.    But  insulted  Nature  some- 


a  chain  of  tradition,  from  Justin  Martyr  to  Jerome,  in  the  Morale  des  Pires^ 
c.  iv.  6 — 26. 

••  See  a  very  curious  Dissertation  on  the  Vestals,  in  the  Mhnoires  de  T  Acadimie 
dei  JnscriptionSy  torn.  iv.  pp.  161-227.  Notwithstanding  the  honors  and  rewards 
which  were  bestowed  on  those  virgins,  it  was  difficult  to  procure  a  sufficient 
number ;  nor  could  the  dread  of  the  most  horrible  death  always  restrain  their 
incontinence. 

•ft  Cupiditatem  procreandi  aut  unam  scimus  aut  nullam.  Minucius  F<rlix,  c.  31. 
Justin.  Apolog,  Major.  Athenagoras  in  Legal,  c.  28.  TertuUian  de  Cultu 
Farmin.  \.  ii. 

••  Eusebtus,  1.  vi.  8.  Before  the  fame  of  Origen  had  excited  envy  and  pcrsccu- 
tioa,  this  extraordinary  a^ion  was  rather  admired  than  censured.  As  it  was  his 
general  practice  to  allegorize  Scripture,  it  seems  unfortunate  that,  in  this  instance 
only,  he  should  have  adopted  the  literal  sense.f 


•  The  monkish  doctrine  that  we  best  fit  ourselves  for  happiness  hereafter  by  a 
life  of  penitence  and  suffering  on  earth,  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  early 
Others  of  the  church.  These  stern  ascetics  never  heartily  approved,  and,  indeed. 
scarcelyloleraled  the  institution  of  marriage,  and  the  sacred  home  of  happiness  and 
love.  The  prison-like  seclusion  of  a  convent's  wallf,  the  gloomy  cells  of  a  monas- 
tery, a  life  of  celibacy  and  denial,  the  crucifixion  of  the  passions,  the  martyrdom  of 
humanity,  were  the  unnatural  aims  and  desiresof  the  Alexandrian  fanatics,  called 
Essenes  or  Therapeuts,  who  early  overran  the  East  and  filled  the  forests  and 
deserts  with  hermits  and  mendicants,  who,  in  their  degradation,  disputed  with 
wild  beasts  the  occupancy  of  caves  and  caverns.  John  the  Baptist,  '*  crying  in  the 
"wilderness,  clothed  with  camel's  hair,  and  with  a  girdle  of  skin  about  his 
"loins,"  eatinjs  "  locusts  and  wild  honey,"  was  a  notable  example  of  this  monkish 
folly.  His  object  was  to  eain  converts  to  his  particular  sect,  antl,  like  our  modern 
revivalists,  he  baptized  all  whom  he  could  influence  or  convert.  Even  Jesus  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  won  over  and  baptized  bv  the  rude  and  uncivilized  monk. 
The  disciples  and  early  Christians,  who  "  had'  all  things  in  common,"  were  un- 
doubtedly members  of  some  monastic  order,  and  the  Catholic  church  of  to-day 
still  boasts  an  army  of  priests  and  nuns  who  teach,  by  practice  and  precept,  the 
dogma  of  celibacy  and  the  holiness  of  asceticism.  —  E. 

t "  He  made  himself  a  eunuch  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake."  which  duty  was 
inculcated  by  Christ,  in  Matt,  xix,  12.  and  was  also  taught  by  the  Essenes  and 
Tbera|)euts  of  Alexandria.  This  horrible  rite  and  revolting  crime  against  nature. 
while  it  demonstrated  Origen's  sanctity,  also  illustrated  his  ignorance  and 
fiuiaticism. — E. 
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• 

times  vindicated  her  rights,  and  this  new  species  of  martyr- 
dom served  only  to  introduce  a  new  scandal  into  the 
church."  Among  the  Christian  ascetics,  however  (a  name 
which  they  soon  acquired  from  their  painful  exercise),  many, 
as  they  were  less  presumptuous,  were  probably  more  suc- 
cessful. The  loss  of  sensual  pleasure  was  supplied  and  com- 
pensated by  spiritual  pride.  Even  the  multitude  of  Pagans 
were  inclined  to  estimate  the  merit  of  the  sacrifice  by  its 
apparent  difficulty ;  and  it  was  in  the  praise  of  these  chaste 
spouses  of  Christ  that  the  fathers  have  poured  forth  the 
troubled  stream  of  their  eloquence.**  Such  are  the  early 
traces  of  monastic  principles  and  institutions,  which,  in  a 
subsequent  age,  have  counterbalanced  all  the  temporal  ad- 
vantages of  Christianity.** 

The  Christians  were  not  less  averse  to  the 

aversion  to    busiucss   than   to  the  pleasures  of  this  world. 

the  business  Thc  defcucc  of  our  pcrsous  and  property  they 
govennncni.  kucw  uot  how  to  Tccoucile  with  the  patient 
do(5lrine  which  enjoined  an  unlimited  forgive- 
ness of  past  injuries,  and  commanded  them  to  invite  the 
repetition  of  fresh  insults.  Their  simplicity  was  offended  by 
the  use  of  oaths,  by  the  pomp  of  magistracy,  and  by  the 
active  contention  of  public  life ;  nor  could  their  humane 
ignorance  be  convinced  that  it  was  lawful  on  any  occasion  to 
shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow-creatures,  either  by  the  sword 
of  justice  or  by  that  of  war,  even  though  their  criminal  or 
hostile  attempts  should  threaten  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
whole  community.*®*  It  was  acknowledged  that,  under  a  less 
perfc(5l  law,  the  powers  of  the  Jewish  constitution  had  been 
exercised,  with  the  approbation  of  heaven,  by  inspired 
prophets  and  by  anointed  kings.  The  Christians  felt  and 
confessed  that  such  institutions  might  be  necessary  for  the 
present  system  of  the  world,  and  they  cheerfully  submitted 
to  the  authority  of  their  Pagan  governors.  But  while  they 
inculcated  thc  maxims  of  passive  obedience,  they  refused  to 

fl'  Cyprian.  Epist.  4.  and  Dochvoll,  Dissertat.  Cyprianic  iii.  Something  liVe  this 
rash  attempt  was  lontj  afterwards  imputed  to  the  founder  of  the  order  0?  Fontev- 
raiiU.     B.iyle  has  amused  himself  ana  his  readers  on  that  very  delicate  subject. 

»-  \M\\y\\\  (Bibilnth^qur  Ecclt'siasliqn^j  lorn.  i.  p.  195)  gives  a  particular  account 
of  the  dialogue  of  the  ten  viri;ins,  as  it  was  composea  by  Methodius,  Bishop  of 
Tyre.    The  praises  of  vir>;inily  are  excessive. 

y'  The  Ascetics  (as  early  as  the  second  centur>')  made  a  public  profession  of 
mot  liK  iiig  their  bodies,  and  ot  al)stainini;  from  the  use  of  flesh  and  wine.  Mosheim, 
p.  3i<>. 

K'-'Sre  tile  Morah'  drs  Phrs.  The  same  patient  principles  have  been  revived 
sine*-  the  ketonniiiioit  by  the  Socmians.  llie  modern  Anabaptists,  and  the  Quakers. 
H:ir»  lay,  thr  apol'n^ist  of  the  <Jnakers,  has  protected  his  brethren  by  the  authority 
<»f  the  primitive  <'hrisli.ins  ;  pp.  54-'  —  5ty. 
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take  any  a6iivc  part  in  the  civil  administration  or  the  mili- 
tary defence  of  the  empire.  Some  indulgence  might, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  those  persons  who,  before  iheir  con- 
version, were  already  engaged  in  such  violent  and  sanguinary 
occupations;'**  but  it  was  impossible  that  the  Christians, 
without  renouncing  a  more  sacred  duty,  could  assume  the 
charafter  of  soldiers,  of  magistrates,  or  ol  princos.^"  This 
indolent  or  even  criminal  disregard  to  the  ()ublic  welfare, 
exposed   them   to  the   contempt  and   reproaches   of  the 

••1  Tertullian.  Apolog,  c.  21.  De  Idololatria,  c.  17,  18.  —  Origen  coiiira  Cclsuni, 
1.  V.  p.  253, 1.  vii.  p.  348, 1,  viii.  pp.  423  —  4^3. 

iM  Teitiillian  {de  Corona  AfiiUis,  c.  11)  siig:gests  to  them  the  expedient  of  do- 
sertine ;  a  counsel,  which,  if  it  had  been  generaliy  known,  was  not  very  projier  to 
coaduuile  the  favor  of  the  emperors  towards  the  Chribliati  sect.* 


•  There  is  nothing  which  oueht  to  astonish  us  in  the  refusal  of  the  primitive 
Christians  to  take  part  in  public  affairs ;  it  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
contrariety  of  their  principles  to  the  customs,  laws,  and  active  life  of  the  Pagan 
world.  As  Christians,  they  could  not  enter  into  the  senate,  which,  according  to 
Gibbon  himself,  always  assembled  in  a  temple  or  consecrated  place,  and  where 
each  senator,  before  he  took  his  seat,  made  a  libation  of  a  few  drops  of  wine,  and 
burnt  incense  on  the  altar ;  as  Christians,  they  could  not  assist  at  festivals  and 
banquets,  which  always  terminated  with  libations.  &c. ;  finally,  as  "  the  innumer- 
"  aWe  deities  and  rites  of  polytheism  were  closely  interwoven  with  everv  circum- 
"  stance  of  public  and  private  life,"  the  Christians  couhl  not  fiarticipate  in  them 
without  incurring,  according  to  their  principles,  the  «;uilt  of  impietv.  It  was  then 
much  less  by  an  ene6t  of  their  doctrine,  than  by  the  conse<iuence  of  their  siiuation, 
that  they  stood  aloof  from  public  business.  Whenever  this  situation  offered  no 
impediment,  they  showed  as  much  activity  as  the  Pagans.  Proinde.  savs  Justin 
Martyr  {Apoi  c.  17),  nos  solum  Deum  adoramus,  et  vobis  in  rcim^  aliis  Ueii  in- 
servimus.  —  Guizox. 

This  quotation  Dean  Milman  reminds  M.  Guizot  is  irrelevant,  for  it  merely  re- 
lates to  the  payment  of  taxes.  —  English  Chi-crhman. 

Tertullian  does  not  suggest  to  the  sohliers  the  fxfifi/unf  0/ drsrrtiufz :  he  savs, 
that  they  ought  to  be  constantlv  on  their  guard  to  do  nothini?  duritij^  their  service 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  an<f  to  resolve  to  suffer  martynlf  »m  r.iiher  than  submit 
10  a  base  compliance,  or  openly  to  renounce  the  ser\  ice,'  t  Df  ( 'or.  Mil.  ii,  p.  127). 
He  does  not  positively  decide  that  the  military  service  is  n«»i  permitted  to  (.Mins- 
tians  :  he  ends,  indeed,  by  saying,  Puta  dcnique  licere  niilitiani  us<pie  ad  causam 
coronse.  —  Guizot. 

M.  Guizot  is,  I  think,  again  unfortunate  in  his  defence  t)f  Tertullian.  That  father 
says,  that  many  Christian  soldiers  had  desvrted,  aut  deserenduni  statirn  sit.  ut  a 
multis  a^um.  The  latter  sentence,  Puta,  ^c,  &c.,  is  a  e<»nccssion  for  the  sake  of 
argument :  what  follows  is  more  to  the  purpose.  —  Milman. 

Many  other  passages  of  Tertullian  prove  that  the  army  was  full  of  Christians, 
Hcstemi  sumus  et  yestra  omnia  implevimus,  urbes,  insiilas,  castella  municipia, 
conciliabnla,  castra  ipsa.  {Apol.  c.  37.)  Navij^amus  et  nos  vobiscum  et  militamus. 
ic  42.)  Origen,  in  truth,  appears  to  have  maintained  a  more  ri;;i.|  opinion  Wont 
Cell  \.  viii.):  but  he  has  often  renounced  this  exaggerate<l  severitv.  perhaps 
necessary  to  produce  great  results,  and  he  speaks  of  the  profesi>it)n  of  arms  as  an 
honorable  one.     (I.  iv.  c  218.)  — Guizot. 

On  these  points  Christian  opinion,  it  should  seem,  was  minh  divifkl.  T«-rtul- 
lian.  when  he  wrote  the  De  Cor.  Mil.,  was  evidently  irulimnx  lo  m<.r,>  as.  eiic 
opinions,  and  Origen  was  of  the  same  class.  See  Xeander,  vol.  i.  pan  ii.  p.  305, 
edit.  1828. —  Milman. 

This  passage  was  not  included,  even  by  Mr.  Davis.t  in  the  "  misrepresentations 

•  of  Tertullian,"  which  he  laid  to  Gibbon's  charge,  and  Dean  .Milman  admits,  that 

M.  Guizot  is  "  unfortunate  in  the  defence  "  which  he  attempts.    The  dislinaion 

between  telling  soldiers  "  openly  to  quit  the  service:'  and  suggesting  "  the  expedi- 

"  ent  0/ deserting^''  is  difficult  to  discern.  —  English  CiirRcii.MAN. 

^  See  Gibbon's  Vindication^  and  answer  to  Mr.  Davis,  at  the  close  of  this 
volume  —  E. 
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Pagans,  who  very  frequently  asked,  what  must  be  the  fate 
of  the  empire,  attacked  on  every  side  by  the  barbarians,  if 
all  mankind  should  adopt  the  pusillanimous  sentiments  of 
the  new  seft.***  To  this  insulting  question  the  Christian 
apologists  returned  obscure  and  ambiguous  answers,  as  they 
were  unwilling  to  reveal  the  secret  cause  of  their  security ; 
the  expeftation  that,  before  the  conversion  of  mankind  was 
accomplished,  war,  government,  the  Roman  empire,  and 
the  world  itself,  would  be  no  more.  It  may  be  observed 
that,  in  this  instance  likewise,  the  situation  of  the  first 
Christians  coincided  very  happily  with  their  religious  scru- 
ples, and  that  their  aversion  to  an  adlive  life  contributed 
rather  to  excuse  them  from  the  service,  than  to  exclude 
them  from  the  honors,  of  the  state  and  army. 

V.  But  the  human  charafter,  however  it  may 
^  OiusE.^"  be  exalted  or  depressed  by  a  temporary  enthusi- 
p^The  asm,  will  return  by  degrees  to  its  proper  and 
active  in  the  natural  Icvcl,  and  will  resume  those  passions 
o?thechSr?h.  ^^^^^  sccm  the  most  adapted  to  its  present  con- 
dition. The  primitive  Christians  were  dead  to 
the  business  and  pleasures  of  the  world ;  but  their  love  of 
adlion,  which  could  never  be  entirely  extinguished,  soon 
revived,  and  found  a  new  occupation  in  the  government  of 
the  church.  A  separate  society,  which  attacked  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  empire,  was  obliged  to  adopt  some 
form  of  internal  policy,  and  to  appoint  a  sufficient  number 
of  ministers,  intrusted  not  only  with  the  spiritual  functions, 
but  even  with  the  temporal  direftion  of  the  Christian  com- 
monwealth. The  safety  of  that  society,  its  honor,  its  ag- 
grandizement, were  produtSive,  even  in  the  most  pious 
minds,  of  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  such  as  the  first  of  the 
Romans  had  felt  for  the  republic,  and  sometimes  of  a  similar 
indifference  in  the  use  of  whatever  means  might  probably 
conduce  to  so  desirable  an  end.  The  ambition  of  raising 
themselves  or  their  friends  to  the  honors  and  offices  of  the 
church  was  disguised  by  the  laudable  intention  of  devoting 
to  the  public  benefit  the  power  and  consideration  which,  for 
that  purpose  only,  it  became  their  duty  to  solicit  In  the 
exercise  of  their  fun6lions  they  were  frequently  called  upon 
to  dete6l  the  errors  of  heresy  or  the  arts  of  faftion,  to  oppose 
the  designs  of  perfidious  brethren,  to  stigmatize  their 
chara6ters  with  deserved  infamy,  and  to  expel  them  firom  the 

103  As  well  as  we  can  jud^e  from  the  mutilated  representation  of  Origen  (!•  vUL 
p.  423),  his  adversary.  Celsus,  had  urged  this  objedtion  with  great  force  and  cmndoCi 
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bosom  of  a  society  whose  peace  and  happiness  they  had  at- 
tempted to  disturb.*  The  ecclesiastical  governors  of  the 
Christians  were  taught  to  unite  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
with  the  innocence  of  the  dove ;  but  as  the  former  was  re- 
fined, so  the  latter  was  insensibly  corrupted,  by  the  habits 
of  government.  In  the  church  as  well  as  in  the  world,  the 
persons  who  were  placed  in  any  public  station  rendered 
theniselves  considerable  by  their  eloquence  and  firmness,  by 
their  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  by  their  dexterity  in 
business ;  and  while  they  concealed  from  others,  and  perhaps 
from  themselves,  the  secret  motives  of  their  condud,  they  too 
frequently  relapsed  into  all  the  turbulent  passions  of  adive 
life,  which  were  tindured  with  an  additional  degree  of 
bitterness  and  obstinacy  from  the  infusion  of  spiritual  zeal. 

The  i^ovemment  of  the  church  has  often  been 
the  subje<5l,  as  well  as  the  prize,  of  religious  con-    its  primitive 
tention.     The  hostile  disputants   of  Rome,  of  ^'^^liauty?^ 
Paris,  of  Oxford,  and   of  Geneva,  have  alike 

♦"  The  learned,"  says  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  in  Diegesis,  p.  366,"  have  reckoned 

di"  


provide 

**  The  very  earliest  Christian  writings  that  have  come  down  to  us,  are  of  a  con- 
"  troversial  character,  and  written  in  attempted  refutation  of  heresies.  These 
"heresies  must  therefore  have  been  oi  much  earlier  date  and  prior  prevalence  ; 
**  ibcy  could  not  have  been  considered  of  sufficient  consequence  to  have  called  (as 
**  they  seem  to  have  done)  for  the  entire  devotion  and  enthusiastic  zeal  of  the 
•*  orthodox  party  to  extirpate,  or  keep  them  under,  if  they  had  not  acquired  <lee|) 
••  root,  and  oecome  of  serious  notoriety  — an  inference  which  leads  directly  l<>  ihc 
"  conclusion  that  they  were  of  anterior  origination  to  any  date  that  has  hitherto 
**  been  ascribed  to  the  gospel  history. 

•*  Tertullian  speaks  of  only  two  heresies,  that  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles, 
*<  i,  e.  the  I>ocet^,  so  called  from  the  Greek  ^oKfxdi^  opinion,  suspicion,  appeal - 
•*  once  merely,  as  expressive  of  their  opinion  that  Christ  had  existed  in  apnear- 
"  ancc  only,  and  not  in  realitv :  and  the  Ebionitbs,  so  called  from  the  Hebrew 
*'  word  eitumim,  in  expression  of  their  poverty,  ignorance,  and  vulgarity,  iguoted 
•*  in  Lardner,  vol.  iv.  p.  512  )  '  Docetism,'  says  Dr.  Lardner,  *  seems  to  have  de- 
"  *  rived  its  origin  from  the  Platonic  philosophy.  For  the  followers  of  this  opinion 
••  *  were  principally  among  the  higher  classes  of  men,  and  were  chiefly  those  who 
••  *  had  been  converted  from  heathenism  to  Christianity.*  (Lardner.  vol.  iv.  p.  628.) 

•*  Not  only  among  the  Apostles,  but  by  those  who  were  called  Apostles  them- 
"  selves,  was  the  reality  ot  the  crucifixion  steadily  denied.  In  the  gospel  of  the 
"  Apostle  Barnabas,  ofwhich  there  is  extant  an  Italian  translation  written  in  1470. 
"which  Toland  (Toland's  Nazarenus,  Letter  I.  Chap.  ^,  p.  17.)  himself  saw,  and 
"  which  was  sold  by  Cramer  to  Prince  Eugene,  it  is  explicitly  asserted,  that  'Jesus 
•*  *  Christ  was  not  crucified,  but  that  he  was  taken  up  mto  the  third  heavens  by  the 
"  '  ministry  offour  angels.  Gabriel,  Michael,  Raphael,  and  Uriel  ;  that  he  should 
*' '  not  die  till  the  very  cna  of  the  world,  and  that  it  was  Judas  Iscariot,  who  was 
•••crucified  in  his  stead.'  .     u    t         u 

•*  This  account  of  the  matter  entirely  souares  with  the  account  which  wc  have 
"of  the  bitter  and  unappeasable  quarrel  which  took  place  between  Paul  and 
*•  Barnabas,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  (Acts  xv.  39.  '  And  the  contention  was  so 
**  *  sharp  between  them,  that  they  departed  asunder  one  front  the  other.*)  We  never 
••  hear  of  their  being  reconciled  again.  We  have  no  satisfaciorv  account  of 
•'  the  cround  of  that  quarrel ;  Paul  lavs  a  significant  emphasis  on  the  disiinclion 
••  thathe  preached  '  Jesus  Christ,  and  Mim  crucified,'  as  if  in  marked  opposition  to 
*'  his  former  patron,  Barnabas,  who  preached  Jesus  Christ,  but  not  crucified."— E. 
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struj^glcd  to  reduce  the  primitive  and  apostolic  modeP**  to 
the  respective  standards  of  their  own  policy.     The  few  who 
have  pursued  this  inquiry  with  more  candor  and  impartiality 
are  of  opinion  ***  that  the  apostles  declined  the  office  of 
legislation,  and  rather  chose  to  endure  some  partial  scandals 
and  divisions,  than  to  exclude  the  Christians  of  a  future  age 
from  the  liberty  of  varying  their  forms  of  ecclesiastical 
government  according  to  the  changes  of  times  and  circum- 
stances.    The  scheme  of  policy  which,  under  their  appro- 
bation, was  adopted  for  the  use  of  the  first  century,  may  be 
discovered  from  the  pradlice  of  Jerusalem,  of  Ephesus,  or  of 
Corinth.    The  societies  which  were  instituted  in  the  cities  of 
the  Roman  empire  were  united  only  by  the  ties  of  faith  and 
charity.     Independence  and  equality  formed  the  basis  of 
their  internal  constitution.     The   want  of  discipline  and 
human  learning  was  supplied  by  the  occasional  assistance  of 
Xh^^rophcis,^^  who  were  called  to  that  fundlion  without 
distm6lion  of  age,  of  sex,*  or  of  natural  abilities,  and  who, 
as  often  as  they  felt  the  divine  impulse,  poured  forth  the 
effusions  of  the  Spirit  in  the  assembly  of  the  faithful.     But 
these  extraordinary  gifts  were  frequently  abused  or  misap- 
plied by  the  prophetic  teachers.     They  displayed  them  at 
an  improper  season,  presumptuously  disturbed  the  service 
of  the  assembly,  and,  by  their  pride  or  mistaken  zeal,  they 
introduced,  particularly  into  the  apostolic  church  at  Corinth, 
a  long  and  melancholy  train  of  disorders.   As  the  institution 
of  prophets  became  useless,  and  even  pernicious,  their  powers  ' 
were  withdrawn,  and  their  office  abolished.     The  public 
func^lions  of  religion  were  solely  intrusted  to  the  established 
ministers  of  the  church,  the  bishops  and  th^ presbyters  ;   two 
appellations  which,  in  their  first  origin,  appear  to  have  dis- 
tinguished the  same  office  and  the  same  order  of  persons.*** 
The  name  of  presbyter  was  expressive  of  their  age,  or  rather 

101  The  aristocralical  party  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  has  strenuously 
maintained  the  divine  ori>>:in  of  bishops.  But  the  Calvinistical  presbyters  were 
impatient  of  a  superior;  and  the  Roman  Pontiff  refused  to  acknowledge  an  equaL 
See  Ft  a  Paolo. 

lo"'  In  the  history  of  the  Christian  hierarchy  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  followed 
the  learned  and  eanrlid  Mosheim. 

lor.  K<.r  the  prophets  of  the  primitive  church,  sec  Mosheim,  Dissertatiotut  ad 
Hist.  luilfs.  f>rrtiu<'ntcs,  torn,  ii,  pp.  132  —  208. 

»«:  See  ilu-  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  Clemens,  to  the  Corinthiaiis.f 

♦St.  Paul  distinftly  reproves  the  intrusion  of  females  into  the  prophetic  office. 
1  Cor.  xiv.  34,  .IS.    7  Tim.  ii.  11.  — Mii.ma.n. 

t  The  first  ministers  established  in  the  church  were  the  deacons,  appointed  at 
Jerusalem,  seven  in  number ;  they  were  charged  with  the  distribution  otthe  alms ; 
even  females  had  a  share  in  this  emi)loymenl.  After  the  deacons  came  the  elden 
or  priests  (nptafSvrepoi),  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  order  and  decorum  In 
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of  their  gravity  and  wisdom.  The  title  of  bishop  denoted  their 
inspe<5Uon  over  the  faith  and  manners  of  the  Christians  who 
were  committed  to  their  pastoral  care.  In  proportion  to  the 
respeAive  numbers  of  the  faithful,  a  larger  or  smaller  number 
of  these  episcopal  presbyters  guided  each  infant  congregation 
with  equal  authority  and  with  united  counsels.^** 
But  the  most  perfe6l  equality  of  freedom  re- 
quires the  direfting  hand  of  a  superior  magis-  'btsHops^as^^ 
trate :  and  the  order  of  public  deliberations  soon  presuJems  of 
introduces  the  office  of  a  president,  invested  at  *  ^xShy^%. 
least  with  the  authority  of  collefting  the  senti- 
ments, and  of  executing;  the  resolutions,  of  the  assembly. 
A  regard  for  the  public  tranquility,  which  would  so  fre- 
quendy  have  been  interrupted  by  annual  or  by  occasional 
eleAions,  induced  the  primitive  Christians  to  constitute  an 
honorable  and  perpetual  magistracy,  and  to  chose  one  of 
the  wisest  and  most  holy  among  their  presbyters  to  execute, 
during  his  life,  the  duties  of  their  ecclesiastical  governor. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  lofty  title  of 
Bishop  began  to  raise  itself  above  the  humble  appellation  of 
Presbyter ;  and  while  the  latter  remained  the  most  natural 
distinction  for  the  members  of  every  Christian  senate,  the 
former  was  appropriated  to  the  dignity  of  its  new  pres- 
ident.***  The  advantages  of  this  episcopal  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  appears  to  have  been  introduced  before  the  end 

iM  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  I.  vH. 

^•»Sec  7rromc  ad  Titum,  c.  i.  and  Epistol.  85  (in  the  Benedictine  edition.  loi), 
and  the  elaborate  apology  of  Blondel./ro  s^ntentiA  Hieronymi.  The  ancient  stale, 
as  it  is  described  by  Jerome,  of  the  bishop  an(]  presbyters  of  Alexandria,  receives 
a  remarkable  confirmation  from  the  patriarch  Eutvchius,  (Anual.  torn.  i.  n,  530, 
Vers.  Pacock^  whose  testimony  I  know  not  how  to  reject,  in  spite  of  all  the  ob- 
ections  of  the  learned  Pearson  in  his  Vindicict  fgnatiancr,  part  1.  c.  11. 

the  community,  and  to  aA  everywhere  in  its  name.  The  bishops  were  afterwards 
charged  to  watch  over  the  faith  and  the  instru^ion  of  the  disciples ;  the  apostles 
then^elves  appointed  several  bishops.  TertuUian  (adv.  Marium,  c.  v.)  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  and  many  fathers  of  the  second  and  third  century,  do  not  permit  us 
to  doubt  this  faA.  The  equality  of  rank  between  these  different  functionaries  did 
not  prevent  their  functions  being,  even  in  their  origin,  distinct ;  they  became  sub- 
sequently still  more  so.   See  Plank.  Gesch.  der  Christ.  Kirch.  IVr/".,  vol.  i.  p.  24.— (J. 

On  this  extremely  obscure  subje^,  which  has  been  so  much  perplexed  by  passion 
and  interest,  it  is  impossible  to  justify  any  opinion  without  entering  into  long  and 
controversial  details.  It  must  be  admitted,  in  opposition  to  Plank,  that  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  words  irpeaffvrefHK'  and  eTriaKonoc  are  sometimes  indis- 
criminately used.  (AAsxx.  V.  17,  comp.  with  2STit.  i.  5  and  7,  Philip  i.  1.)  But  it 
Is  as  clear,  that  as  soon  as  we  can  discern  the  form  of  church  government,  at  the 
period  closely  bordering  upon,  if  not  within,  the  apostolic  ai^e,  it  appears  with  a 
bishop  at  the  head  of  each  community,  holding  some  superiority  over  the  pres- 
byters. VSThether  he  was,  as  Gibbon  from  Mosneim  supposes,  merely  an  elective 
head  of  the  college  of  Presbyters  (for  this  we  have,  in  fa^\,  no  vali<l  authority). 
or  whether  his  distinct  fun6tion<i  were  established  on  apostolic  authority,  is  still 
contested  The  universal  submission  to  this  episcopacy,  in  cverv  part  of  the 
Christian  worid,  appears  to  me  strongly  to  favor  the  latter  view.  — Mii.man. 

The  instructions  which  Paul  gave  to  Titus  for  choosing  bishops,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, "  overlookers,"  were  soon  disregarded.  —  English  Churchman. 
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of  the  first  century,"*  were  so  obvious  and  so  important  for  the 
future  greatness,  as  well  as  the  present  peace,  of  Christianity, 
that  it  was  adopted  without  delay  by  all  the  societies  which 
were  already  scattered  over  the  empire,  had  acquired  in  a 
very  early  period  the  san6lion  of  antiquity,"*  and  is  still  re- 
vered by  the  most  powerful  churches,  both  of  the  East  and  of 
the  West,  as  a  primitive  and  even  as  a  divine  establishment."' 
It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  pious  and  humble  presbyters 
who  were  first  dignified  with  the  episcopal  title  could  not 
possess,  and  would  probably  have  r^edled,  the  power  and 
pomp  which  now  encircles  the  tiara  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  or 
the  mitre  of  a  German  prelate.  But  we  may  define,  in  a  few 
words,  the  narrow  limits  of  their  original  jurisdi<5lion,  which 
was  chiefly  of  a  spiritual,  though  in  some  instances  of  a 
temporal  nature."*  It  consisted  in  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  and  discipline  of  the  church,  the  superin tendency 
of  religious  ceremonies,  which  imperceptibly  increased  in 
number  and  variety ;  the  consecration  of  ecclesiastical  minis- 
ters, to  whom  the  bishop  assigned  their  respedlive  fundlions ; 
the  management  of  the  public  fund ;  and  the  determination  of 
all  such  differences  as  the  faithful  were  unwilling  to  expose  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  an  idolatrous  judge.  These  powers,  during 
a  short  period,  were  exercised  according  to  the  advice  of  the 
presbyterial  college,  and  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of 
the  assembly  of  Christians.  The  primitive  bishops  were  con- 
sidered only  as  the  first  of  their  equals,  and  the  honorable 
servants  of  a  free  people.  Whenever  the  episcopal  chair  be- 
came vacant  by  death,  a  new  president  was  chosen  among  the 
presbyters  by  the  suffrage  of  the  whole  congregation,  every 
member  of  which  supposed  himself  invested  with  a  sacred 
and  sacerdotal  chara6ter."* 

110  See  the  introduction  to  the  Apocalypse.  Bishops,  under  the  name  of  angels, 
were  already  instituted  in  the  seven  cities  of  Asia.  And  yet  the  epistle  of  Clemens 
(which  is  probahly  of  as  ancient  a  date)  does  not  lead  us  to  discover  any  traces  of 
episcopacy  either  at  Corinth  or  Rome. 

m  Nulla  Ecclesia  sine  Episcopo,  has  been  a  fact  as  well  as  a  maxim  since  the 
timeof  TertuUian  and  Irenaius.  ,.    ^    . 

in  After  we  have  passed  the  difficulties  of  the  first  century,  we  find  the  epis- 
copal government  universally  established,  till  it  was  interrupted  by  the  republican 
genius  of  the  Swiss  and  German  reformers. 

113  See  Mosheim  in  the  first  and  second  centuries.  Ignatius  (ad  Smymaos,  c  3, 
&c.)  is  fond  of  exalting  the  episcopal  dignity.  Le  Clerc  {Hist.  EccUs.  p,  569)  veiy 
bluntly  censures  his  conduct.  Mosheim,  with  a  more  critical  judgment  (p.  161; 
suspects  the  purity  even  of  the  smaller  e|)istles.  .   ^      . 

114  Nonne  et  Laici  sacerdoles  sumus?*  TertuUian,  Exhort,  ad  Castttat.  c.  7, 
As  the  human  heart  is  still  the  same  several  of  the  observations  which  Mr.  Hume 
has  made  on  Enthusiasm  {Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  76,  quarto  edit.)  may  be  applied  even 

to  real  inspiration.  ..„,..  .         .      ^ 

*  This  expression  was  emploved  bv  the  earlier  Chnstian  writers  in  the  sense 
used  by  St.  Peter,  i  Ep.  li.  9.  It  was  the  sanctity  and  virtue,  not  the  power  of  the 
priesthood,  in  which  all  Christians  were  to  be  equally  distinguished.  ~  MiUfAN. 
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Such  was  the  mild  and  equal  constitution  by 
which  the  Christians  were  governed  more  than    ^^omlcUsf 
a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  aposties. 
Every  society  formed  within  itself  a  separate  and  indepen- 
dent republic ;  and  although  the  most  distant  of  these  little 
states  maintained  a  mutual  as  well  as  friendly  intercourse  of 
letters  and  deputations,  the  Christian  world  was  not  yet  con- 
ne<3ed  by  any  supreme  authority  or  legislative  assembly. 
As  the  numbers  of  the  faithful  were  gradually  multiplied, 
they  discovered  the  advantages  that  might  result  from  a 
closer  union  of  their  interest  and  designs.    Towards  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  the  churches  of  Greece  and  Asia 
adopted  the  useful  institutions  of  provincial  synods,*  and 
they  may  jusdy  be  supposed  to  have  borrowed  the  model  of 
a  representative  council  from  the  celebrated  examples  of 
their  own  country,  the  Amphiftyons,  the  Achaean  league, 
or  the  assemblies  of  the  Ionian  cities.    It  was  soon  established 
as  a  custom  and  as  a  law,  that  the  bishops  of  the  independ- 
ent churches  should  meet  in  the  capital  of  the  province  at 
the  stated  periods  of  spring  and  autumn.     Their  delibera- 
tions were  assisted  by  the  advice  of  a  few  distin^ished 
presbyters,  and  moderated  by  the  presence  of  a  listening 
multitude."*     Their  decrees,    which    were   styled  canons, 
r^^ulated  every  important  controversy  of  faith  and  disci- 
plme ;  and  it  was  natural  to  believe  that  a  liberal  effusion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  be  poured  on  the  united  assembly 
of  the  delegates  of  the  Christian  people.    The  institution  of 

11*  A£ia  Concit.  Carihag.  apud  Cyprian,  edit.  Fell.  p.  158.  The  council  was  com- 
posed of  eighty-seven  bishons  from  the  provinces  of  Mauritania,  Numidia,  and 
Africa;  some  presbyters  ana  deacons  assisted  at  the  assembly ;  prarsente  plebis 
maxima  parte.  

•  The  synods  were  not  the  first  means  taken  by  the  insulated  churches  to  enter 
into  communion  and  assume  a  corporate  character.  The  dioceses  were  first  formed 
by  the  union  of  several  country  churches  with  a  church  in  a  city ;  many  churches 
in  one  city  uniting  amonj^  themselves,  or  joining  a  more  considerable  church,  be- 
came metropolitan.  The  dioceses  were  not  formed  before  the  bc^inniny:  of  the 
second  century;  before  that  lime  the  Christians  had  not  established  sufficient 
churches  in  the  country  to  stand  in  need  of  that  union.  It  is  towards  the  middle 
of  the  same  century  that  we  discover  the  first  traces  of  the  metropolitan  constitu- 
tion. (Probably  the  country  churches  were  founded  by  missionaries  from  those 
in  the  city,  and  would  preserve  a  natural  connection  with  the  parent  church.)— M. 

The  provincial  synods  did  not  commence  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  and  were  not  the  first  synods.  History  gives  us  distinct  notions  of  the 
synwis,  held  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  at  Ephesus,  at  Jerusalem,  at 
Pontus,  and  at  Rome,  to  put  an  end  to  the  disputes  which  had  arisen  between  the 
Latin  and  Asiatic  churcoes  about  the  celebration  of  Easter.  But  these  synods 
were  not  subject  to  any  rejfular  form  or  periodical  return  ;  this  re^laritv  was  first 
establish«'d  with  the  provincial  synods,  which  were  formed  bv  a  union  of  the  bishops 
of  a  district,  subject  to  a  metropolitan.  Planck,  p  90.  Oeschichte  der  Christ. 
Kirch,  yer/assung.  ^GuizoT. 

This  eradual  organization  of  the  church  was  more  probably  suggested  by  Plato's 
Republic  than  by  the  Greek  Leagues  and  assemblies,  to  which  it  is  attriSuted  by 
Gibbon.  —  English  Churchman. 
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synods  was  so  well  suited  to  private  ambition,  and  to  public 
interest,  that  in  the  space  of  a  few  years  it  was  received 
throughout  the  whole  empire.  A  regular  cor- 
^"church^***^  respondcnce  was  established  between  the  provin- 
cial councils,  which  mutually  communicated  and 
approved  their  respedlive  proceedings;  and  the  Catholic 
church  soon  assumed  the  form,  and  acquired  the  strength, 
of  a  great  federative  republic."* 

Progress  of  ^^  ^^^  legislative  authority  of  the  particular 
episcopal  churchcs  was  insensibly  superseded  by  the  use 
authority.  ^^  couucils.  the  bishops  obtamed  by  their  alliance 
a  much  larger  share  of  executive  and  arbitrary  power ;  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  connected  by  a  sense  of  their  common 
interest,  they  were  enabled  to  attack,  with  united  vigor,  the 
original  rights  of  their  clergy  and  people.  The  prelates  of 
the  third  century  imperceptibly  cnanged  the  language  of 
exhortation  into  that  of  command,  scattered  the  seeds  of 
future  usurpations,  and  supplied  by  Scripture  allegories  and 
declamatory  rhetoric,  their  deficiency  ol  force  and  of  reason. 
I'hey  exalted  the  unity  and  power  of  the  church,  as  it  was 
represented  in  the  episcopal  office,  of  which  every  bishop 
enjoyed  an  equal  and  undivided  portion."'  Princes  and 
magistrates,  it  was  often  repeated,  might  boast  an  earthly 
claim  to  a  transitory  dominion  ;  it  was  the  episcopal  author- 
ity alone  which  was  derived  from  the  Deity,  and  extended 
itself  over  this  and  over  another  world.  The  bishops  were 
the  vicegerents  of  Christ,  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  and 
the  mystic  substitutes  of  the  high  priest  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
Their  exclusive  privilege  of  conferring  the  sacerdotal 
charadcr  invaded  the  freedom  both  of  clerical  and  of  popular 
cledions  ;  and  if,  in  the  administration  of  the  church,  they 
still  consulted  the  judgment  of  the  presbyters,  or  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  people,  they  most  carefully  inculcated  the  merit 
of  such  a  voluntary  condescension.  The  bishops  ac- 
knowledged the  supreme  authority  which  resided  in  the 
assembly  of  their  brethren  ;  but  in  the  government  of  his 
peculiar  diocese,  each  of  them  exa<5ted  from  his  ^ck  the 
same  implicit  obedience  as  if  that  favorite  metaphor  had  been 
literally  just,  and  as  if  the  shepherd  had  been  of  a  more  ex- 

"«  Afinintur  prif  terea  per  Graecias  illas.  certis  in  locis  concilia,  &c.  TertuOum 
de  7r/unus,  c.  ix  The  African  mentions  it  as  a  recent  and  foreig^n  Institntion. 
The  coahlion  of  the  Christian  churches  is  very  ably  explained  by  Mo«h<din.  tk 

164  —  170.  '         r  *  t  ar 

"»  Cyprian,  In  his  admired  treatise  De  Unitate  EccUsia,  p.  75— 86b 
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alted  nature  than  that  of  his  sheep."'  This  obedience,  how- 
ever, was  not  imposed  without  some  efforts  on  one  side,  and 
some  resistance  on  the  other.  The  democratical  part  of  the 
constitution  was,  in  many  places,  very  warmly  supported  by 
the  zealous  or  interested  opposition  of  the  inferior  clerj^y 
But  their  patriotism  received  the  ignominious  epithets  of 
faction  and  schism ;  and  the  episcopal  cause  was  indebteil 
for  its  rapid  progress  to  the  labors  of  many  a<5live  prelates. 
who,  like  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  could  reconcile  the  arts  ol 
the  most  ambitious  statesmen  with  the  Christian  virtues 
which  seem  adapted  to  the  charadler  of  a  saint  and  martyr."^ 

The  same  causes  which  at  first  had  destroyed 
the  equality  of  the  presbyters  introduced  among  pre-eminencc 
the  bishops  a  pre-eminence  of  rank,  and  from    _^»™*If;.,« 

,  *  .*    .  /•  •      •     fo*  A        /•  metropolitan 

thence  a  superiority  of  junsdiCtion.  As  often  as  churches. 
in  the  spring  and  autumn  they  met  in  provincial 
synod,  the  diflferencc  of  personal  merit  and  reputation  was 
very  sensibly  felt  among  the  members  of  the  assembly,  and 
the  multitude  was  governed  by  the  wisdom  and  eloquence 
of  die  few.  But  the  order  of  public  proceedings  required  a 
more  regular  and  less  invidious  distinftion ;  the  office  of 
perpetual  presidents  in  the  councils  of  each  province  was 
conferred  on  the  bishops  of  the  principal  city ;  and  these 
aspiring  prelates,  who  soon  acquired  the  lofty  titles  of 
metropolitans  and  primates,  secretly  prepared  themselves 
to  usurp  over  their  episcopal  brethren  the  same  authority 
which  the  bishops  had  so  lately  assumed  above  the  college 
of  presbyters."'  Nor  was  it  long  before  an  emulation  of 
pre-eminence  and  power  prevailed  among  the  metropolitans 
themselves,  each  of  them  affeding  to  display,  in  the  most 
pompous  terms,  the  temporal  honors  and  advantages  of  the 
city  over  which  he  presided ;  the  numbers  and  opulence  of 
the  Christians  who  were  subject  to  their  pastoral  care ;  the 
saints  and  martyrs  who  had  arisen  amon^  them ;  and  the 
purity  with  which  they  preserved  the  tradition  of  the  faith, 
as  it  had  been  transmitted  through  a  series  of  orthodox 
bbhops  from  the  aposde  or  the  apostolic  disciple  to  whom 

1"  We  may  appeal  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Cvprian's  condua,  of  his  doarine,  and 
of  his  epistles.    Le  Clerc,  in  a  short  life  of  Cvpriaii  ( Ribliothique  UntverselU,  torn 
xii.  p.  207  —  378),  has  laid  him  open  with  great  freedom  ami  accuracy. 

ii»  If  Novatus,  Pelidssimus,  &c.,  whom  the  bishop  of  Carthage  expelled  from 
his  church  and  from  Africa,  were  not  the  most  detestable  monsters  of  wickedness, 
the  zeal  of  Cyprian  must  occasionally  have  prevailed  over  his  veracity.  For  a 
ver>-  just  account  of  these  obscure  quarrels,  see  Moshcim.  p.  497  —  512. 

IM  Mosheim.  p.  269,  574-    Dupin,  Aniiqua  EccUs.  Disctpltn.  p.  19,  20. 
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the  foundation  of  their  church  was  ascribed.^"  From  every 
cause,  either  of  a  civil  or  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature,  it  was 
easy  to  foresee  that  Rome  must  enjoy  the  respedl,  and  would 

soon  claim  the  obedience,  of  the  provinces.    The 

^ofthe"      society  of  the  faithful  bore  a  just  proportion  to 

'ontTf?       ^^^  capital  of  the  empire;  and  the  Roman  church 

was  tne  greatest,  the  most  numerous,  and,  in 
regard  to  the  West,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Christian 
establishments,  many  of  which  had  received  their  religion 
from  the  pious  labors  of  her  missionaries.  Instead  of  one 
apostolic  founder,  the  utmost  boast  of  Antioch,  of  Ephesus, 
or  of  Corinth,  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  were  supposed  to 
have  been  honored  with  the  preaching  and  martyrdom  of 
the  hvo  most  eminent  among  the  apostles;""  and  the 
bishops  of  Rome  very  prudently  claimed  the  inheritance  of 
whatsoever  prerogatives  were  attributed  either  to  the  per- 
son or  to  the  office  of  St.  Peter.""  The  bishops  of  Italy  and 
of  the  provinces  were  disposed  to  allow  them  a  primacy  of 
order  and  association  (such  was  their  very  accurate  expres- 
sion) in  the  Christian  aristocracy.""  But  the  power  of  a 
monarch  was  reje6led  with  abhorrence;  and  the  aspiring 
genius  of  Rome  experienced,  from  the  nations  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  a  more  vigorous  resistance  to  her  spiritual,  than  she 
had  formerly  done  to  her  temporal,  dominion.  The  patriotic 
Cyprian,  who  ruled  with  the  most  absolute  sway  the  church 
of  Carthage  and  the  provincial  synods,  opposed  with  reso- 
lution and   success    the   ambition   of  the  Roman   pontiff, 

121  Tertullian  in  a  distincl  irealise,  has  pleaded  against  the  heretics,  the  right  of 
prescription,  as  it  was  held  by  the  apostolic  churches. 

>a2  The  journey  of  St.  Peter  to  Rome  is  mentioned  by  most  of  the  ancients  (sec 
Eusebius,  ii,  25),  maintained  by  all  the  Catholics,  allowed  by  some  Protestants 
(see  Pearson  and  Dodwell  de  Success.  Episcop.  Roman.),  but  has  been  vigorously 
attacked  by  Spanheim  {Afisce/Zartfa  Sacra,  iii.  3).  According  to  father  Hardouin, 
the  monks  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  composed  the  ^Cneid,  represented  St. 
Peter  under  the  allegorical  character  of  the  Trojan  hero.* 

123  It  is  in  French  only  that  the  famous  allusion  to  St.  Peter's  name  is  exaft.  Tu 
es  Pierre,  el  sur  cctte  pierre.  —  The  same  is  imperfect  in  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  &c., 
and  totally  unintelligble  in  our  Teutonic  languages.! 

121  Ireneeus  adv.  Hcrreses,  iii.  3.  Tertullian  de  Pr ascription,  c.  36,  and  Cyprian, 
Ebistol.  27,  55,  71.  75.  Le  Clerc  (Hist.  Eccles  p.  764)  and  Mosheim  (p.  258.  278) 
lanor  m  the  interpretation  of  these  passages.  But  the  loose  and  rhetorical  style  of 
the  fathers  often  appears  favorable  to  the  pretensions  of  Rome. 

*  It  is  quite  clear  that,  stri^ly  speaking,  the  church  of  Rome  was  noK  founded 
by  either  of  these  apostles.  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  proves  undeniably 
the  flourishing  state  of  the  church  before  his  visit  to  the  city  ;  and  many  Roman 
Catholic  writers  have  given  up  the  impra<J-ticabIe  task  of  reconciling  with  chro- 
nology any  visit  of  St.  Peter  to  Rome  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  or 
the  beginning  of  that  of  Nero.  —  Milman. 

fit  is  exafl  in  Syro-Chaldaic,  the  language  in  which  it  was  spoken  by  Jesus 
Christ.  (St.  .Matt,  xvi.  17.)  Peter  was  called  Cephas;  and  the  word  cepha  signi- 
fies base,  foundation,  rock.  —  GuizoT. 
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artfully  conne<5led  his  own  cause  with  that  of  the  eastern 
bishops,  and,  like  Hannibal,  sought  out  new  allies  in  the 
heart  of  Asia.***  If  this  Punic  war  was  carried  on  without 
any  effusion  of  blood,  it  was  owing  much  less  to  the  modera- 
tion than  to  the  weakness  of  the  contending  prelates.  Invec- 
tives and  excommunications  were  their  only  weapons  ;  and 
these,  during  the  progress  of  the  whole  controversy,  they 
hurled  against  each  other  with  equal  fury  and  devotion.* 
The  hard  necessity  of  censuring  either  a  pope,  or  a  saint 
and  martyr,  distresses  the  modern  Catholics,  whenever  they 
are  obliged  to  relate  the  particulars  of  a  dispute  in  whicn 
the  champions  of  religion  indulged  such  passions  as  seem 
much  more  adapted  to  the  senate  or  to  the  camp.^" 

The  progress  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
gave  birth  to  the  memorable  distin6lion  of  the  ^dergy!^ 
laity  and  of  the  clergy,  which  had  been  unknown 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans."'  The  former  of  these  appella- 
tions comprehended  the  body  of  the  Christian  people ;  the 
latter,  according  to  the  signification  of  the  word,  was  appro- 
priated to  the  chosen  portion  that  had  been  set  apart  for  the 
service  of  religion ;  a  celebrated  order  of  men,  which  has 
furnished  the  most  important,  though  not  always  the  most 
edifying,  subjefts  for  modern  history.  Their  mutual  hostili- 
ties sometimes  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  infant  church,  but 
their  zeal  and  adlivity  were  united  in  the  common  cause, 
and  the  love  of  power,  which  (under  the  most  artful  dis- 
guises) could  insinuate  itself  into  the  breasts  of  bishops  and 
martyrs,  animated  them  to  increase  the  number  of  their  sub- 
]^&s,  and  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  the  Christian  empire.  They 
were  destitute  01  any  temporal  force,  and  they  were  for  a 

i»  See  the  sharp  epistle  from  Firmilianus,  bishop  of  Csesarea,  to  Stephen,  bishop 
of  Rome,  ap.  Cyprian.  Epistol.  ^p. 

iM  Concerning  this  dispute  of  the  rebaptism  of  heretics,  see  the  epistles  of 
Cyprian,  and  the  seventh  book  of  Eusebius. 

it7  For  the  origin  of  these  words,  see  Mosheim,  p.  141.  Spanheim,  Hist.  EccU' 
riast.  p  633.  The  distinction  of  Clems  and  Laicus  was  established  before  the 
time  of  TertuUian. 


•  Nothine  can  exceed  in  intensity  the  hatred  and  ferocity  cnfjendered  between 
Christians  oy  a  difference  in  creeds  and  dogmas.    Religious  wars  have  ever  proved 
the  most  bloody  and  cruel  in  the  history  of  mankind.     When  blind  fanaticism  is 
aroused,  reason  is  dethroned,  love  is  quenched,  mercy  is  forgotten,  and  the  mis- 
taken enthusiast  sincerely  believes  he  is  doing  a  service  to  a  wise  ana  merciful  God 
by  cruelly  injuring  and  murdering  his  fellow  men.     Says  Moore,  in  LallaRookh: 
"         •       •        *        Oh !   the  lover  may 
"  Distrust  that  look  which  steals  his  soul  away;  — 
"  The  babe  may  cease  to  think  that  it  can  play 
"  With  heaven's  rainbow  ;  — alchymists  may  doubt 
**  The  shining  gohl  their  crucibles  give  out ; 
**  But  Faith,  fanatic  Faith,  once  wedded  fast 
"  To  some  dear  falsehood,  hugs  it  to  the  last."  —  E. 
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long  time  discouraged  and  oppressed,  rather  than  assisted, 
by  the  civil  magistrate ;  but  they  had  acquired,  and  they 
employed  within  their  own  society,  the  two  most  efficacious 
instruments  of  government,  rewards  and  punishments;  the 
former  derived  from  the  pious  liberality,  the  latter  from  the 
devout  apprehensions,  of  the  faithful. 

I.    The  community  of  goods,  which  had  so 
Oblations     agreeably  amused  the  imagination   of  Plato,'" 
revenue  of     ^ud  which  subsisted  in  some  degree  among  the 
the  church,     austere  se6t  of  the  Essenians,*"  was  adopted  for 
a  short  time  in  the  primitive  church.     The  fervor 
of  the  first  proselytes  prompted  them  to  sell  those  worldly 
possessions  which  they  despised,  to  lay  the  price  of  them  at 
the  feet  of  the  apostles,  and  to  concent  themselves  with  re- 
ceiving an  equal  share  out  of  the  general  distribution.*''  The 
progress  of  the  Christian  religion  relaxed,  and  gradually 
abolished,  this  generous  institution,  which,  in  hands  less 
pure  than  those  of  the  apostles,  would  too  soon  have  been 
corrupted  and  abused  by  the  returning  selfishness  of  human 
nature ;   and  the  converts  who  embraced  the  new  religion 
were  permitted  to  retain  the  possession  of  their  patrimony, 
to  receive  legacies  and  inheritances,  and  to  increase  their 
separate  property  by  all  the  lawful  means  of  trade  and  indus- 
try.  Instead  of  an  absolute  sacrifice,  a  moderate  proportion 
was  accepted  by  the  ministers  of  the  gospel;  and  m  their 
weekly  or  monthly  assemblies,  every  believer,  according  to 

•S"  The  community  instituted  by  Plato  is  more  perfect  than  that  which  Sir 
Thomas  More  has  imagined  for  his  I'topia.  The  community  of  women,  and  that 
of  temj>oral  jjoods,  may  be  coiisiderc*!  as  inseparable  parts  of  the  same  system. 

"^^  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  xviii.  2.     riiilo,  dr  Vit.  Contempiativ. 

IM  See  the  Ails  of  the  Apostles,  c.  ?,  4,  5.  with  Grotius's  Commgnlary.  Mosheim, 
in  a  particular  dissertation,  attacks  the  common  opinion  with  very  inconclusive 
arguments.*  

•  This  is  not  the  general  judgment  on  Mosheim's  learned  dissertation.  There 
is  no  trace  in  the  latter  part  of  the  New  Testament  of  this  community  of  goods. 
and  many  distinct  proofs  of  the  contrary.  All  exhortations  to  almsgiving  woula 
have  been  unmeanmg  if  property  had  been  in  common.  —  Milman. 

Dean  .Milman  has  here  told  the  exact  truth.  The  doctrines  and  teachings  of 
Jesus  were  soon  perverted.  The  Commimity  he  established  was  soon  suppressed. 
The  great  and  powerful  church  founded  in  his  name  was  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  principles  he  inculcated.  "  And  all  that  believed  were  together,  and  had 
"  all  thing;  s  common:  And  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  vnxn  parted  tkem  to 
*' all  men,  as  et>rrv  man  had  need.''  (Acts  ii.  44-45.)  "And  the  multitude  of 
"  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul :  neither  said  any  oftkem 
"  that  au);ht  of  thr  tliiuKs  which  he  possessed  was  his  own  :  dtU  they  had  alt  things 
"  common.  Neither  was  there  any  among  them  that  lacked:  for  as  many  as  were 
"  possessors  of  lands  or  houses  sold  them,  and  brought  the  prices  of  the  things 
"that  were  sold.  And  laid  them  down  at  the  apostles' feet :  and  distribution  was 
"  made  unto  fvery  \w.\\\  accordintj  as  he  had  need,"  (Acts  i  v.  32,  34, 35.)  This  is  the 
doctrine  taught  hv  the  Commutiist  Mazdak,  in  Persia;  by  Pythagoras  in  Greece ; 
by  the  F.ssencs  in  Alexandria  ;  and  by  Jesus  in  Palestine  :  but  it  was  not,  and  it  is 
not  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  —  E. 
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the  exigency  of  the  occasion,  and  the  measure  of  his  wealth 
and  piety,  presented  his  voluntary  offering  for  the  use  of  the 
common  fund."'  Nothing,  however  inconsiderable,  was  re- 
fused; but  it  was  diligendy  inculcated  that,  in  the  article  of 
Tithes,  the  Mosaic  law  was  still  of  divine  obligation ;  and 
that,  since  the  Jews,  under  a  less  perfect  discipline,  had  been 
commanded  to  pay  a  tenth  part  of  all  that  they  possessed , 
it  would  become  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  distinguish  them- 
selves by  a  superior  degree  of  liberality,*"  and  to  acquire 
some  merit  by  resigning  a  superfluous  treasure,  which  must 
so  soon  be  annihilated  with  the  world  itself"  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  observe  the  revenue  of  each  particular  church, 
which  was  of  so  uncertain  and  flu6luating  a  nature,  must  have 
varied  with  the  poverty  or  the  opulence  of  tlie  faithful,  as 
they  were  dispersed  in  obscure  villages,  or  collec^ted  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  empire.  In  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Decius  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  magistrates,  that  the  Chris- 
tians of  Rome  were  possessed  of  very  considerable  wealth ; 
that  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  were  used  in  their  religious 
worship ;  and  that  many  among  their  proselytes  had  sold 
their  lands  and  houses  to  increase  the  public  riches  of  the 
se<5l ;  at  the  expense,  indeed,  of  their  unfortunate  children, 
who  found  themselves  beggars  because  their  parents  had 
been  saints.***  We  should  listen  with  distrust  to  the  suspicions 

"» Justin  Martyr. -^^o/oj?-.  A/ayor,  c.  89.    Tertulliaii, -4^o/oje'.  c.  39. 

iM/r«f<r«j  aa  HttreSy  1,  iv.  c.  27,  34.  Origen  in  Sum.  Horn,  ii.  Cyprian  de 
Vnitat.  Ecclfs.  Constitut.  Apostol.  J.  ii.c.  34,35.  with  the  notes  of  t'otrkrins.  The 
Constitutions  introduce  this  divine  precept,  by  declaring  that  |)ricsts  arc  as  much 
above  kings  as  the  soul  is  above  the  bcnly  Among  the  tithalilc  ariirlcs.  they 
trnumeratecorn.  wine,  oil.  and  wool.  On  this  interesting  subject,  ti»nsult  I'rideaux's 
History  0/  Tithts,  and  Fra  Paolo  deUe  Materie  Benejiciarie  ;  two  writers  of  a  very 
different  character. 

«M  The  same  opinion,  which  prevailed  about  the  year  one  thousand,  was  pro- 
ductive of  the  same  effects.  Most  of  the  Donations  express  their  motive.  *  ap- 
*•  propinquante  mundi  fine."    See  Mosheim's  General  History  of  the  Church,  vol. 

IM  Turn  summa  cura  est  fratribus 
(Ut  sermo  testatur  loquax), 
Offerre  fundis  vcnditis 
Sestcrtiorum  millia 
Addicta  avorum  pracdia 
Fccdis  sub  auctionibus, 
Successor  exheres  gemit 
Sanctis  egens  Parenlibus, 
Hacc  occuluntur  abditis 
Ecclesiarum  in  angulis ; 
Et  summa  pietas  ereditur 
Nudare  dulces  liW-ros. 

Prudrnl.  TTf/))  arr^iVcjv.  Hymn  2. 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  deacon  Laurence  only  proves  how  proper  .a  use 
was  made  of  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  church  ;  it  was  undoubtedly  very  consider- 
able :  but  Fra  Paolo  fr.  3)  appears  to  exaggerate,  when  he  supposes  that  the  suc- 
cessr>rs  of  (."ommoilus  were  ur-^ed  to  persecute  the  Christians  by  their  owtj  avarice, 
or  that  of  their  Praetorian  prefects. 
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of  strangers  and  enemies  :  on  this  occasion,  however,  they 
receive  a  very  specious  and  probable  color  from  the  two 
following  circumstances,  the  only  ones  that  have  reached  our 
knowledge,  which  define  any  precise  sums,  or  convey  any 
distind  idea.     Almost  at  the  same  period,  the  bishop  of 
Carthage,  from  a  society  less  opulent  than  that  of  Rome, 
collecled  a  hundred  thousand  sesterces  (above  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  sterling),  on  a  sudden  call  of  charity  to 
redeem  the  brethren  of  Numidia,  who  had  been  carried  away 
captives  by  the  barbarians  of  the  desert.*"  About  a  hundred 
years  before  the  reign  of  Decius,  the  Roman  church  had 
received,  in  a  single   donation,  the  sum   of  two  hundred 
thousand  sesterces  from  a  stranger  of  Pontus,  who  propK)sed 
to  fix  his  residence  in  the  capital.***  These  oblations,  for  the 
most  part,  were  .made  in  money ;   nor  was  the  society  of 
Christians  either  desirous  or  capable  of  acquiring,  to  any 
considerable  degree,  the  encumbrance  of  landed  property. 
It  had  been  provided  by  several  laws,  which  were  ena<5led 
with  the  same  design  as  our  statutes  of  mortmain,  that  no 
real  estates  should  be  given  or  bequeathed  to  any  corporate 
body,  without  either  a  special  privilege  or  a  particular  dis- 
pensation from  the  emperor  or  from  the  senate ;  **'  who  were 
seldom  disposed  to  grant  them  in  favor  of  a  se<5l,  at  first  the 
object  of  their  contempt,  and  at  last  of  their  fears  and  jealousy. 
A  transaction,  however,  is  related  under  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander Severus,  which  discovers  that  the  restraint  was  some- 
times eluded  or  suspended,  and  that  the  Christians  were 
permitted  to  claim  and  to  possess  lands  within  the  limits  of 
Rome  itself."*    The  progress  of  Christianity,  and  the  civil 
confusion  of  the  empire,  contributed  to  relax  the  severity 
of  the  laws ;  and,  before  the  close  of  the  third  century,  many 
considerable  estates  were  bestowed  on  the  opulent  churches 
of  Rome,  Milan,  Carthage,   Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  the 
other  great  cities  of  Italy  and  the  provinces. 

The  bishop  was  the  natural  steward  of  the 
church ;    the  public  stock  was  intrusted  to  his    Distribution 
care  without  account  or  control ;  the  presbyters      revJLue. 
were  confined  to  their  spiritual  functions ;   and 

135  Cyprian,  Epistol.  62,  iM  Tertullian  de  Prerscriptione,  c.  30. 

^^  "7  Dioclclian  gave  a  rescript,  which  is  only  a  declaration  of  the  old  law;  "Col- 
"  leRium,  si  nullo  speciali  privilegio  subnixum  sit,  haereditatem  capere  non  posse, 
"  dubium  non  est."  Fra  Paolo  (c.  4)  thinks  that  these  regulations  had  been  much 
neglected  since  the  reign  of  Valerian. 

i3«  Hist.  August,  p.  131.    The  ground  had  been  public;  and  was  now  disputed 
between  the  society  of  Christians  and  that  of  butchers.* 

♦Popinarii,  rather  victuallers.  — Mi lman. 
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the  more  dependent  order  of  deacons  was  solely  employed 
in  the  management  and  distribution  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revenue."**  If  we  may  give  credit  to  the  vehement  declama- 
tions of  Cyprian  there  were  too  many  among  his  African 
brethren,  who,  in  the  execution  of  their  charge,  violated 
every  precept,  not  only  of  evangelic  perfe6lion,  but  even  of 
moral  virtue.  By  some  of  these  unfaithful  stewards  the 
riches  of  the  church  were  lavished  in  sensual  pleasures  ;  by 
others  they  were  perverted  to  the  purposes  of  private  gain, 
of  fraudulent  purchases,  and  of  rapacious  usury.*"  But  as 
loi^  as  the  contributions  of  the  Christian  people  were  free 
and  unconstrained,  the  abuse  of  their  confidence  could  not 
be  very  frequent  ;  and  the  general  uses  to  which  their 
liberality  was  applied,  reflected  honor  on  the  religious 
society.  A  decent  portion  was  reserved  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  bishop  and  his  clergy ;  a  sufficient  sum  was  allotted 
for  the  expense  of  the  public  worship,  of  which  the  feasts  of 
love,  the  agapa,  as  they  were  called,  constituted  a  very 
pleasing  part.  The  whole  remainder  was  the  sacred  patri- 
mony of  the  poor.  According  to  the  discretion  of  the  bishop, 
it  was  distributed  to  support  widows  and  orphans,  the  lame, 
the  sick,  and  the  aged,  of  the  community ;  to  comfort 
strangers  and  pilgrims,  and  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of 
prisoners  and  captives,  more  especially  when  their  sufferings 
had  been  occasioned  by  their  firm  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  religion."*  A  generous  intercourse  of  charity  united  the 
most  distant  provinces,  and  the  smaller  congregations  were 
cheerfully  assisted  by  the  alms  of  their  more  opulent 
brethren.***  Such  an  institution,  which  paid  less  regard  to 
the  merit  than  to  the  distress  of  the  obje6t,  very  materially 
conduced  to  the  progress  of  Christianity.  The  Pagans,  who 
were  actuated  by  a  sense  of  humanity,  while  they  derided 
the  doctrines,  acknowledged  the  benevolence  of  the  new 
sect.*^  The  prospect  of  immediate  relief  and  of  future  pro- 
tection allured  into  its  hospitable  bosom    many  of  those 

i»  Constitui.  Aposiol.  ii.  35. 

!«•  Cyprian  de  Lapsis,  p.  89.  Epistol.  65.  The  charec  is  confirmed  by  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  canon  of  the  council  of  H'.ibcris. 

Ml  See  the  aiiologicsof  Jusiin.  Terlullian,  &c. 

M»  T  rj*  we.tith  and  liberality  of  the  Romans  to  their  most  distant  brethren  is 
fpw.'iiiWy  celebrated  by  bionysius  of  Corinth,  ap.  Euseb.  1.  iv.  c.  23.* 

14«  See  Lucian  In /Vr^TfTtrt.  y\x\\zn{Rpist  49)  seems  mortified  that  the  Chris- 
tian charily  maintains  not  only  their  own,  but  likewise  the  heathen  poor. 

•  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  progress  of  Christianity  was  much  assisted  by 
these  ample  funds.  But  they  parented  also  niany  of  the  mischiefs,  by  which  it  was 
corruptea.  Sec  how  sharply,  m  the  fifth  century ,  Salvianns  of  Marseilles  reproved 
them  m  his  treatise  dcAvaritia,  praesertim  ClcricorunntSacerdotum.  —  Eng.  Ch. 
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unhappy  persons  whom  the  neglect  of  the  world  would  have 
abandoned  to  the  miseries  of  want,  of  sickness,  and  of  old 
age.  There  is  some  reason  likewise  to  believe,  that  great 
numbers  of  infants,  who,  according  to  the  inhuman  practice 
of  the  times,  had  been  exposed  by  their  parents,  were  fre- 
quently rescued  from  death,  baptized,  educated,  and  main- 
tained, by  the  piety  of  the  Christians,  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  treasure.*** 

II.  It  is  the  undoubted  right  of  every  society 
^^catioJi!"*  ^o  exclude  from  its  communion  and  benefits  such 
among  its  members  as  reject  or  violate  those 
regulations  which  have  been  established  by  general  consent. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  power  the  censures  of  the  Christian 
church  were  chiefly  directed  against  scandalous  sinners,  and 
particularly  those  who  were  guilty  of  murder,  of  fraud,  or  of 
incontinence  ;  against  the  authors,  or  the  followers  of  any 
heretical  opinions  which  had  been  condemned  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  episcopal  order ;  and  against  those  unhappy 
persons,  who,  whether  from  choice  or  from  compulsion,  had 
polluted  themselves,  after  their  baptism,  by  an  act  of  idola- 
trous worship.  The  consequences  of  excommunication  were 
of  a  temporarl,  as  well  as  a  spiritual,  nature.  The  Christian 
against  whom  it  was  pronounced  was  deprived  of  any  part 
in  the  oblations  of  the  faithful ;  the  ties  both  of  religious  and 
of  private  friendship  were  dissolved ;  he  found  himself  a 
profane  object  of  abhorrence  to  the  persons  whom  he  most 
esteemed,  or  by  whom  he  had  been  the  most  tenderly 
beloved;  and  as  far  as  an  expulsion  from  a  respectable 
society  could  imprint  on  his  character  a  mark  of  disgrace, 
he  was  shunned  or  suspected  by  the  generality  of  mankind. 
The  situation  of  these  unfortunate  exiles  was  in  itself  very 
painful  and  melancholy ;  but,  as  it  usually  happens,  their 
apprehensions  far  exceeded  their  sufferings.  The  benefits 
of  the  Christian  communion  were  those  of  eternal  life,  nor 
could  they  erase  from  their  minds  the  awful  opinion,  that  to 
those  ecclesiastical  governors  by  whom  they  were  con- 
demned, the  Deity  had  committed  the  keys  of  hell  and  of 
paradise.  The  heretics,  indeed,  who  might  be  supported 
by  the  consciousness  of  their  intentions,  and  by  the  flattering 
hope  that  they  alone  had  discovered  the  true  path  of  salva- 
tion, endeavored  to  regain,  in  their  separate  assemblies, 

i«  Such,  at  least,  has  been  the  laudable  condutl  of  more  modem  missionaries. 
under  the  same  circumstances.  Above  three  thousand  new-born  infants  arc 
annually  exposed  in  the  sirerts  of  Pt-kin  S.'e  I.e  Comte,  Mhnoires sur  la  Chm^^ 
and  the  Rirherches  sur  les  Chinois  et  les  Egypt iem,,  torn.  i.  p.  61. 
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those  comforts,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  which  they  no 
longer  derived  from  the  great  society  of  Christians.  But 
almost  all  those  who  had  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  power  of 
vice  or  idolatry  were  sensible  of  their  fallen  condition,  and 
anxiously  desirous  of  being  restored  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Christian  communion. 

With  re^rd  to  the  treatment  of  these  penitents,  two  op- 
posite opinions,  the  one  of  justice,  the  other  of  mercy,  divided 
the  primitive  church.  The  more  rigid  and  inflexible  casuists 
refused  them  forever,  and  without  exception,  the  meanest 
place  in  the  holy  community  which  they  had  disgraced  or 
deserted;  and  leaving  them  to  the  remorse  of  a  guilty  con- 
science, indulged  them  only  with  a  faint  ray  of  hope  that 
the  contrition  of  their  life  and  death  might  possibly  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Supreme  Being.*"  A  milder  sentiment  was 
embraced,  in  pra6tice  as  well  as  in  theory,  by  the  purest  and 
most  respe<5lable  of  the  Christian  churches.***  The  gates  of 
reconciliation  and  of  heaven  were  seldom  shut  against  the 
returning  penitent ;  but  a  severe  and  solemn  form  of  disci- 
pline was  instituted,  which,  while  it  served  to  expiate  his 
crime,  mi^ht  powerfully  deter  the  spectators  from  the  imita- 
tion of  his  example.  Humbled  by  a  public 
confession,  emaciated  by  fasting,  and  clothed  in  penanc*c. 
sackcloth,  the  penitent  lay  prostrate  at  the  door 
of  the  assembly,  imploring  with  tears  the  pardon  of  his 
offences,  and  soliciting  the  prayers  of  the  faithful.'*'  If  the 
fault  was  of  a  very  heinous  nature,  whole  years  of  penance 
were  esteemed  an  inadequate  satisfaction  to  the  divine  justice ; 
and  it  was  always  by  slow  and  painful  gradations  that  the 
sinner,  the  heretic,  or  the  apostate,  was  readmitted  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church.  A  sentence  of  perpetual  excommuni- 
cation was,  however,  reserved  for  some  crimes  of  an  extra- 
ordinary magnitude,  and  particularly  for  the  inexcusable 
relapses  of  those  penitents  who  had  already  experienced  and 
abused  the  clemency  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  Ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  or  the  number  of  the  guilty, 
the  exercise  of  the  Christian  discipline  was  varied  by  the 
discretion  of  the  bishops.  The  councils  of  Ancyra  and 
Illiberis  were  held  about  the  same  time,  the  one  in  Galatia, 

i^The  Montanists  and  the  Novatians,  who  adhered  to  this  opinion  with  the 
greatest  rigor  and  obstinacy,  found  themselves  at  last  in  the  number  of  excom- 
municated heretics.    Sec  the  learned  and  copious  Mosheim,  Secul.  11.  anci  iii. 

i««  Dionysius  ap.  Euseb.  iv.  23.    Cyprian,  ae  Latsis. 

117  Cave's  FrimUive  Christianity,  part  iii.  c.  5.  The  admirers  of  antiquity  regret 
the  loss  of  this  public  penance. 
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the  other  in  Spain;  but  their  respeftive  canons,  which  are 
still  extant,  seem  to  breathe  a  very  different  spirit.  The 
Galatian,  who  after  his  baptism  had  repeatedly  sacrificed  to 
idols,  might  obtain  his  pardon  by  a  penance  of  seven  years ; 
and  if  he  had  seduced  others  to  imitate  his  example,  only 
three  years  more  were  added  to  the  term  of  his  exile.  But 
the  unhappy  Spaniard  who  had  committed  the  same  offence 
was  deprived  of  the  hope  of  reconciliation,  even  in  the 
article  of  death ;  and  his  idolatry  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
a  list  of  seventeen  other  crimes,  against  which  a  sentence 
no  less  terrible  was  pronounced.  Among  these  we  may 
distinguish  the  inexpiable  guilt  of  calumniating  a  bishop,  a 
presbyter,  or  even  a  deacon."' 

The  well -tempered  mixture  of  liberality  and 
The  dignity  rigor,  the  judicious  dispensation  of  rewards  and 
govHirnm*2Ju.  punishmcuts,  according  to  the  maxims  of  policy 
as  well  as  justice,  constituted  the  human  strength 
of  the  church.  The  bishops,  whose  paternal  care  extended 
itself  to  the  government  of  both  worlds,  were  sensible  of 
the  importance  of  these  prerogatives ;  and,  covering  their 
ambition  with  the  fair  pretence  of  the  love  of  order,  they 
were  jealous  of  any  rival  in  the  exercise  of  a  discipline 
so  necessary  to  prevent  the  desertion  of  those  troops  which 
had  enlisted  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the  cross, 
and  whose  numbers  every  day  became  more  considerable. 
From  the  imperious  declamations  of  Cyprian  we  should 
naturally  conclude  that  the  dodlrines  of  excommunication 
and  penance  formed  the  most  essential  part  of  religion  ;* 

n^Sce  in  Dupin,  Bibliothbque  Ecclesiastique,  torn.  ii.  pp.  304 — 313,  a  short  but 
rational  exposition  of  the  canons  of  those  councils,  which  were  assembled  in  the 
first  niomenis  of  tranquillity  after  the  persecution  of  Diocletian.  This  persecution 
ha<i  been  much  less  severely  felt  in  Spain  than  in  Galatia :  a  difference  which  may, 
in  sonic  measure,  account  for  the  contrast  of  their  regulations. 

*"  St.  Cyprian.  (Thasrius  Coccilius  Cyprianus,)  Bishoi)  of  Carthage,"  says  the 
Rrv.  Robert  Taylor,  in  Thr  Dirgesis^  p.  343,  **  was  an  African,  who  was  converted 
"  from  Tatjanism  to  Christianity,  in  the  year  246,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  year 
"  js'^.  So  that  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  heathenism.  Cyprian  had 
"  a  ijood  estate,  which  he  sold  and  eave  to  the  poor  immediately  upon  his  con- 
"  version.  His  advancement  to  the  iiighest  offices  of  the  church  was  strikingly 
"  rai)id  ;  he  was  made  presbyter  the  year  after  his  conversion,  and  bishop  of  Car- 
"  thagc,  the  year  after  that.  And  let  it  not  seem  invidious  to  state,  what  may  be 
"  a  characlr'ristic  truth,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Lardner  himself,  '  The  estate  which 
"  •  Cyprian  had  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  was  by  some  favorable  providence 
*'  •  restored  to  him  apain.'  He  was  bishop  of  a  most  flourishing  cnurch,  the 
*'  metropolis  of  a  i)rovince.  and  neither  in  fame  nor  fortune  a  loser  by  his  conver- 
"sion.  Cyprian  nad  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  government  under  which 
"  he  had  \o\\%  enjoyed  his  episcopal  dij^nity  in  peace  and  safety.  ['The  constitu- 
**  tion  of  every  particular  church  in  those  times  was  a  well-tempered  monarchy. 
"  '  The  bishop  was  the  motiarch.  and  the  presbytery  was  his  senate.*  ♦  ♦  'Cyprian 
*' '  carried  his  si>iritual  atithority  to  such  a  pitch,  as  to  claim  the  ri(;ht  of  puttlQfl^ 
*' '  his  rebellious  and  unruly  deacon  \.o  ^^2X\\.^— Principles qf  tke  CypriaHicagt^Xsf 
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and  that  it  was  much  less  dangerous  for  the  disciples  of 
Christ  to  negle6l  the  observance  of  the  moral  duties,  than 
to  despise  the  censures  and  authority  of  their  bishops.  Some- 
times we  might  imagine  that  we  were  listening  to  the  voice 
of  Moses,  when  he  commanded  the  earth  to  open,  and  to 
swallow  up,  in  consuming  flames,  the  rebellious  race  which 
refused  ooedience  to  the  priesthood  of  Aaron ;  and  we 
should  sometimes  suppose  that  we  heard  a  Roman  consul 
asserting  the  majesty  of  the  republic,  and  declaring  his 
inflexible  resolution  to  enforce  the  rigor  of  the  laws.*  "  If 
such  irregularities  are  suffered  with  impunity"  (it  is  thus 
that  the  bishop  of  Carthage  chides  the  lenity  of  his  col- 
league), "  If  such  irregularities  are  suffered,  there  is  an  end 
of  EPISCOPAL  vigor;"*  an  end  of  the  sublime  and  divine 
power  of  governing  the  Church,  an  end  of  Christianity  it- 
self." Cyprian  had  renounced  those  temporal  honors  which 
it  b  probable  he  would  never  have  obtained ;  but  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  absolute  command  over  the  consciences 
and  understanding  of  a  congregadon,  however  obscure  or 

Mt  Cyprian.  Epist.  69. 

••John  Sage,  a  Scottish  bishop,  1695.  pp.  32,  33.]  And  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
••  from  the  intolerant  turbulence  of  nis  character,  his  restless  ambition,  and  his 
••  inordinate  claims  of  more  than  human  authority ;  that  more  than  human  patience 
"  ^roald  have  been  required  on  the  part  of  any  government  on  earth,  to  have 
••  brooked  the  eternal  clashing:s  of  the  civil  administration  with  his  assumed 
•*  snperior  authority  over  the  minds  of  the  subjects  of  the  empire.     He  had  been 


"judicially  sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  upon  which,  he  exclaimed,  Cod  br  thanked, 
"  and  suffered  accordingly,  on  the  14th  of  September,  in  the  year  358.  '  It  is  need- 
•'  •  less,'  says  St.  Jerom,  to  give  a  catalogue  of  his  works,  they  are  brifrhter  than 
**  *  Uu  tunJ'  St.  Austin  calls  nim  a  blessed  martyr,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
"  he  has  as  good  a  claim,  as  any  other  tyrant  who  ever  expiated  his  tyranny  in 
"  the  same  way,  to  that  title."—  E- 

•Gibbon  has  been  accused  of  injustice  to  the  character  of  Cyprian,  as  exalting 
the  "  censures  and  authorilv  of  the  church  above  the  observance  of  the  moral 
"  duties."    Felicissimus  had  been  condemned  by  a  synod  of  bishops  (non  tantum 


only 

and  frequent  acts  of  adultery. 
into  the  church,  af^inst  which  Cyprian  protests  with  much  vehemence  :  ne  pe> 
cuniae  commissse  sibi  fraudator,  ne  stuprator  virginum,  ne  matrimonioium  mul- 
torum  depopulator  et  comiptor,  ultra  adhuc  sponsam  Christi  incorriiptam 
praesentiae  suae  dedecore,  et  iropudica  atque  incesta  contai^ione,  violaret.  See 
Chelsum*s  remarks,  p.  134.  If  these  charges  against  Felicissimus  were  true,  they 
were  something  more  than  "  irregularities."  A  Roman  censor  would  have  been 
a  &irer  sui^e^  of  comparison  than  a  consul.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  charge  of  adultery  deepens  very  rapidly,  as  the  controversy 
becomes  more  violent.  It  is  first  represented  as  a  single  act,  recently  detected, 
and  which  men  of  character  were  prepared  to  substantiate :  adulterii  etiam  crimen 
accedit,  quod  patres  nostri  graves  viri  deprehendissr  se  nuntiaverunt.  et  probaturos 
se  asseverarunt.  Epist.  xxxviii.  The  heretic  has  now  darkened  into  a  man  of 
notorious  and  general  profligacy.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  of  the  whole  long 
cpcstle,  very  (ar  the  larger  and  the  more  passionate  part  dwells  on  the  breach  of 
ccdestastical  unity,  rather  than  on  the  violation  of  Christian  holiness.  —  Mil&ian. 
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despised  by  the  world,  is  more  truly  grateful  to  the  pride  ot 
the  human  heart  than  the  possession  of  the  most  despotic 
power,  imposed  by  arms  and  conquest  on  a  reludlant  people.* 

In  the  course  of  this  important,  though  per- 
Rccapituiation  haps  tedious,  inquiry,  I  have  attempted  to  display 
five  causes,     the  secoudary  causes  which  so  efficaciously  as- 
sisted the  truth  of  the  Christian    religion.     If 
among  these  causes  we  have  discovered  any  artificial  orna- 
ments, any  accidenUil  circumstances,  or  jjtny  mixture  of 
error  and  passion,  it  cannot  appear  surprising  that  mankind 
should  be  the  most  sensibly  affedled  by  such  motives  as 
were  suited  to  their  imperfecl  nature.     It  was  by  the  aid  of 
these   causes,  exclusive   zeal,   the  immediate   expeftation 
of  another  world,  the  claim  of  miracles,  the  pra<Elice  of  rigid 
virtue,  and  the  constitution  of  the  primitive  church,  that 
Christianity  spread  itself  with  so  much  success  in  the  Roman 
empire.  To  the  first  of  these  the  Christians  were  indebted  for 
their  invincible  valor,  which  disdained  to  capitulate  with 
the  enemy  whom  they  were  resolved  to  vanquish.     The 
three  succeeding  causes  supplied  their  valor  with  the  most 
formidable  arms.      The  last  of  these  causes  united  their 
courage,  diredted  their  arms,  and  gave  their  efforts  that 
irresistible  weight  which  even  a  small  band  of  well-trained 
and  intrepid  volunteers  has  so  often  possessed  over  an  un- 
disciplined multitude,  ignorant  of  the   obje<5l,  and  careless  of 
the  event  of  the  war.     In  the  various  religions 
Weakness      of  Polytheism,  some  wandering  fanatics  of  Egypt 
polytheism,     and  Syria  who  addressed  themselves  to  the  cred- 
ulous superstition  of  the  populace,  were  perhaps 
the  only  order  of  priests  "°  that  derived  their  whole  support 
and  credit  from  their  sacerdotal  profession,  and  were  very 

1*0  The  arls,  the  manners,  and  the  vices  of  the  priests  of  the  Syrian  goddess  are 
very  humorously  described  by  Apuleius.  in  the  eight  book  of  his  Metamorphoses, 


*  This  supposition  appears  unfounded  :  the  birth  and  the  talents  of  Cj-prian 
might  make  us  presume  the  contrary.  Thascius  Csecilius  C3^rianus,  Cartnagi- 
nensis,  artis  oratoriai  professione  clarus.  magnam  sibi  glonaro,  opes,  honores 
acquisivil,  epularibus  cienis  et  larRis  dapibus  assuetus,  pretiosa  vesle  conspicuus, 
auro  atque  purpura  fulgens.  fas(  ibus  oblc^tatus  et  honoribus.  stipatus  clientiom 
cuneis,  Ireotientiore  coniitaiu  otlicii  aKminis  honestatus.  ut  ipse  de  se  loquitur  in 
Kpistola  ad  Donatum.     See  Dr.  Cave.  Hist.  Litfr.  b.  i.  p.  87.  — GuizoT. 

Cave  has  rather  embellishe<l  Cyprian's  language. —  Milman. 

Cyprian's  language  respefling  himself  was,  as  Dean  Milman  admits,  "rather 
"  embellished."  by  Dr.  Cave.  Gibbon  has  been  accused  of  misrepresenting  the 
character  of  Cyprian.  It  will  come  more  fully  forward  in  the  next  chapter.  In 
the  mean  time  it  is  sufficiem  to  remark,  that  this  prelate  had  formed  himself  by 
the  writings  of  Tertullian.  whose  vehemence  all  moderate  Christians  lament  and 
disavow.  —  E.sglisii  Cm  kcii.man. 
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deeply  affefted  by  a  personal  concern  for  the  safety  or  pros- 
penty  of  their  tutelar  deities.  The  ministers  of  Polytheism, 
Doth  in  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  were,  for  the  most  part, 
men  of  a  noble  birth,  and  of  an  affluent  fortune,  who  received, 
as  an  honorable  distindion,  the  care  of  a  celebrated  temple, 
or  of  a  public^  sacrifice ;  exhibited,  very  frequently  at  their 
own  expense,  the  sacred  games; "'  and  with  cold  indifference 
performed  their  ancient  rites,  according  to  the  laws  and 
Kishion  of  their  country.  As  they  were  engaged  in  the  or- 
dinary occupations  ol  life,  their  zeal  and  devotion  were 
seldom  animated  by  a  sense  of  interest,  or  by  the  habits  of 
an  ecclesiastical  character.  Confined  to  their  respe6tive 
temples  and  cities,  they  remained  without  any  connection  of 
disapline  or  government ;  and  whilst  they  acknowledged  the 
supreme  jurisdiAion  of  the  senate,  of  the  college  of  pontiffs, 
and  of  the  emperor,  those  civil  magistrates  contented  them- 
selves with  the  easy  task  of  maintaining  in  peace  and  dignity 
the  general  worship  of  mankind.  We  have  already  seen 
how  various,  how  loose,  and  how  uncertain  were  the  religious 
sentiments  of  Polytheists.  They  were  abandoned,  almost 
without  control,  to  the  natural  workings  of  a  superstitious 
fancy.  The  accidental  circumstances  of  their  life  and  situ- 
ation determined  the  objefl  as  well  as  the  degree  of  their 
devotion ;  and  as  long  as  their  adoration  was  successively 
prostituted  to  a  thousand  deities,  it  was  scarcely  possible 
that  their  hearts  could  be  susceptible  of  a  very  sincere  or 
lively  passion  for  any  of  them. 

When  Christianity  appeared  in  the  world,  even 
these  faint  and  imperfedl  impressions  had  lost     skepUcism 
much  of  their  ori^nal  power.     Human  reason,        of  the 
which  by  its  unassisted  strength  is  incapable  of    ^^p^oOed'^** 
perceiving  the  mysteries  of  faith,  had  already    favorable  to 
obtained  an  easy  triumph  over  the  folly  of  Pagan-      reUglon. 
ism ;  and  when  Tertullian  or  Laflantius  employ 
their  labors  in  exposing  its  falsehood  and  extravagance,  they 
are  obliged  to  transcribe  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  or  the  wit 
of  Lucian.    The  contagion  of  these  sceptical  writings  had 
been  diffused  far  beyond  the  number  of  their  readers.    The 
fashion  of  incredulity  was  communicated  from  the  philos- 

151  The  office  of  Asiarch  was  of  this  nature,  and  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
Aristides.  the  Inscriptions.  &c.  It  was  annual  and  eleflive.  None  but  the  vainest 
citizens  could  desire  the  honor  :  none  but  the  most  wealthy  could  support  the 
expense.  See,  in  the  Patres  Afostol.  torn.  ii.  p.  200.  with  how  much  indifference 
Philip  the  Asiarch  conduced  himself  in  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp.  There  were 
likewise  Bithyniarchs,  Lyciarchs,  &c. 
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opher  to  the  man  of  pleasure  or  business,  from  the  noble  to 
the  plebeian,  and  from  the  master  to  the  menial  slave  who 
waited  at  his  table,  and  who  eagerly  listened  to  the  freedom 
of  his  conversation.     On  public  occasions  the  philosophic 
part  of  mankind  affedled  to  treat  with  respect  and  decency 
the  religious  institutions  of  their  country ;  but  their  secret 
contempt  penetrated  through  the  thin  and  awkward  dis- 
guise ;  and  even  the  people,  when  they  discovered  that  their 
deities  were  rejected  and  derided  by  those  whose  rank  or 
understanding  they  were  accustomed  to  reverence,  were 
filled  with  doubts  and  apprehensions  concerning  the  truth 
of  those  doArines  to  which  they  had  yielded  the  most  im- 
plicit belief     The  decline  of  ancient  prejudice  exposed  a 
very  numerous  portion  of  human  kind  to  the  dangler  of  a 
painful  and  comfortless  situation.   A  state  of  scepticism  and 
suspense  may  amuse  a  few  inquisitive  minds.      But  the 
practice  of  superstition  is  so  congenial  to  the  multitude  that 
if  they  are  forcibly  awakened,  they  still  regret  the  loss  of 
their  pleasing  vision.     Their  love  of  the  marvellous  and 
supernatural,  their  curiosity  with  regard  to  future  events, 
and  their  strong  propensity  to  extend  their  hopes  and  fears 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  visible  world,  were  the  principal 
causes  which  favored  the  establishment  of  Polytheism.    So 
urgent  on  the  vulgar  is  the  necessity  of  believing,  that  the 
fall  of  any  system  of  mythology  will  most  probably  be 
succeeded  by  the  introduction  of  some  other  mode  of  su- 
perstition.    Some  deities  of  a  more  recent  and  fashionable 
cast  might  soon  have  occupied  the  deserted  temples  of 
Jupiter  and  Apollo,  if,  in  the  decisive  moment,  the  wisdom 
of  Providence  had  not  interposed  a  genuine  revelation, 
fitted  to  inspire  the  most  rational  esteem  and  conviction, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  adorned  with  all  that  could 
attract  the  curiosity,  the  wonder,  and  the  veneration  of  the 
people.     In  their  actual  disposition,  as  many  were  almost 
disengaged  from  their  artificial  prejudices,  but  equally  sus- 
ceptible and  desirous  of  a  devout  attachment,  an  object  much 
less  deserving  would  have  been  sufficient  to  fill  tne  vacant 
place  in  their  hearts,  and  to  gratify  the  uncertain  eagerness 
of  their  passions.     Those  who  are  inclined  to  pursue  this 
reflection,  instead  of  viewing  with  astonishment  the  rapid 
progress  of  Christianity,  will  perhaps  be  surprised  that  its 
success  was  not  still  more  rapid  and  still  more  universal.* 

*  Gibbon  has  here  glanced  at  what  he  ought  to  have  made  the  first  and  chief 
natural  cause  of  the  success  of  Christianity.— English  Churchman. 
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It  has  been  observed,  with  truth  as  well  as 
propriety,  that  the  conquests  of  Rome  prepared  ^^^citS?*^ 
and  facilitated   those  of  Christianity.     In   the    union  of  the 
second  chapter  of  this  work,  we  have  attempted       em^re. 
to  explain  in  what  manner  the  most  civilized 
provinces  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  were  united  under 
the  dominion  of  one  sovereign,  and  gradually  connected  by 
the  most  intimate  ties  of  laws,  of  manners,  and  of  language. 
The  Jews  of  Palestine,  who  had  fondly  expe<5led  a  temporal 
deliverer,  gave  so  cold  a  reception  to  the  miracles  of  the 
divine  Prophet,*  that  it  was  found  unnecessary  to  publish, 
or  at  least  to  preserve,  any  Hebrew  gospel."'   The  authentic 

ifts  The  modem  critics  are  not  disposed  to  believe  what  the  fathers  almost  unani- 
mously assert,  that  St.  Matthew  composed  a  Hebrew  gospel,  of  which  only  the 
Greek  translation  is  extant.  It  seems,  however,  dangerous  to  reject  their  testi* 
moay.t  

*  The  reception  was  not  so  cold  as  Gibbon  seems  to  think.  In  the  space  of  two 
days,  eight  thousand  Jewish  converts  were  baptized.  (Acts  ii.  27  —  40;  iv.  4.) 
They  formed  the  first  Christian  church.  —  Guizot. 

This  was  before  the  reception  of  the  new  religion  among  the  Greeks.  Subse« 
quently  to  that  change,  Christianity,  as  is  well  known,  made  little  progress  in 
Judaea,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  everywhere  resislecl  by  the  Jews,  while  the 
Gentiles  welcomed  it  gladly.  The  Apostles  soon  quitted  their  own  country,  and 
foreign  lands  were  the  theatres  of  their  exertions  and  the  scenes  of  their  triumph.^" 
English  Churchman. 

t  ^rong  reasons  app>ear  to  confirm  this  testimony.  Papias,  contemporary  of  the 
apostle  St.  John,  says  positively  that  Mathew  had  written  the  discourses  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  Hebrew,  and  that  each  interpreted  them  as  he  could.  This  Hebrew  was 
the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect,  then  in  use  at  Jerusalem:  Ori^en,  Irenaeus,  Eusehius, 
Jerome.  Epiphanius,  confirm  this  statement.  Jesus  Christ  preached  himself  in 
Syro-Chaldaic,  as  is  proved  by  many  words  which  he  used,  and  which  the  Evan> 
f^lists  have  taken  the  pains  to  translate.  St  Paul,  addressing  the  Jews,  used  the 
same  language:  Acts  xxi.  40,  xxii.  2,  xxvi  14.  The  opinions  of  some  critics 
prove  nothing  against  such  undeniable  testimonies.  Moreover  their  principal 
objection  is,  that  St.  Matthew  quotes  the  Old  Testament  according  to  the  Greek 
version  of  the  LXX.,  which  is  inaccurate;  for  of  ten  quotations,  found  in  his 
Gospel,  seven  are  evidently  taken  from  the  Hebrew  text ;  the  three  others  offer 
little  that  differ :  moreover,  the  latter  are  not  literal  quotations.  St.  Jerome  says 
positively,  that,  according  to  a  copy  which  he  had  seen  in  the  library  of  Caesarea, 
the  quotations  were  made  in  Hebrew  (in  Catal).  More  modern  critics,  among 
others  Michaelis.  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  Greek  version 
appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  as  St.  Jerome  and 
St.  Augustine  affirm,  perhaps  by  one  of  them.— Guizot. 

Among  modem  critics.  Dr.  Hug  has  asserted  the  Greek  original  of  St.  Matthew, 
but  the  general  opinion  of  the  most  learned  biblical  writers  supports  the  view 
of  M.  Guizot.— MiLMAN. 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  so  many  early  writers  leaves  no  reasonable  ground 
to  doubt  the  fact,  that  there  was  a  Hebrew  original  of  Matthew's  gospel.  Eusebius 
repeats  it  no  less  than  six  times  :  and  all  assert  it  so  positively,  that  to  Question  it 
is.  as  Gibbon  hints,  to  shake  the  very  foundation  of  all  primitive  ecclesiastical 
history.  Papias,  who  is  the  chief  authority  for  it,  has  been  called  a  weak  man  and 
of  small  capacitv.  Yet  he  was  considered  in  his  days  competent  to  be  a  bishop. 
he  is  confidently  quoted  by  those  nearest  to  his  time;  and  Eusebius  not  only 
praises  his  abilities,  and  particularly  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  (lib.  iii.  c. 
36),  but  devotes  also  a  long  chapter  (39)  to  the  information  derived  from  him.— E.  C, 

Papias.  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  the  first  of  the  fathers  of  the  second  century,  is 
supposed  to  have  flourished  between  the  years  no  and  116  He  is  the  author  of 
five  books,  entitled  An  Explication  of  the  Oracles  of  the  Lord,  "  Dr.  Lardner 
"  considers  him  "  says  Taylor,  in  The  Diegesis,  p.  105,  "  a  man  of  small  capacity, 
"  but  esteems  his  testimony  to  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  as  vsry 
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histories  of  the  adlions  of  Christ  were  composed  in  the 
Greek  language,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Jerusalem, 
and  after  the  Gentile  converts  were  grown  extremely 
numerous.'"  As  soon  as  those  histories  were  translated  into 
the  Latin  tongue,  they  were  perfe6lly  intelligible  to  all  the 
subjects  of  Rome,  excepting  only  to  the  peasants  of  Syria 
and  Egypt,  for  whose  benent  particular  versions  were  after- 
wards made.  The  public  highways,  which  had  been  con- 
stru(5led  for  the  use  of  the  legions,  opened  an  easy  passage 
for  the  Christian  missionaries  from  Damascus  to  Corinth, 
and  from  Italy  to  the  extremity  of  Spain  or  Britain ;  nor  did 
those  spiritual  conquerors  encounter  any  of  the  obstacles 
which  usually  retard  or  prevent  the  introduction  of  a  foreign 
religion  into  a  distant  country.  There  is  the  strongest  reason 
to  believe,  that  before  the  reigns  of  Diocletian  and  Constan- 
tine,  the  faith  of  Christ  had  been  preached  in  every  province, 

and  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the  empire ;  but  the 

Hisiorical      foundation   of  the  several   congregations,   the 

progress  o*f     Humbers  of  the  faithful  who  compost  them,  and 

Christianity,    their   proportion  to  the  unbelieving  multitude, 

are  now  buried  in  obscurity,  or  cRsguised  by 

15' Under  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  Domitian,  and  in  the  cities  of  Alexandria, 
Anlioch,  Rome  anci  E|)hesus.  See  Mill,  ProUgomena  ad  Nov.  Tesiam^tUf  and  Dr. 
Lardncr's  fair  and  extensive  colletUon,  vol,  xv.* 

**  valuable,"  and  significally  adds :  '  if  Panias  had  been  a  wiser  man,  he  had  left 
*•  us  a  confirtnatioti  of  many  more  books  of  the  New  Testament.* 

"  It  is  perhaps  a  verv  different  impression  of  the  character  of  this  primitive 
*'  bishop,  and  of  the  value  of  his  testimony,  which  the  reader  would  be  led  to  form, 
"upon  consideration  of  the  evidence  arising  from  his  writings  themselves  as  pre- 
*'  served  to  us  on  the  authority  of  his  admirer  and  disciple  Irenae^us.  in  which  he 
"  gravely  assures  us.  t''at  he  had  immediately  learned  from  the  Evangelist  St.  John 
*'  himself,  that  '  the  Lord  taught  and  said,  that  the  days  shall  come  in  which  vines 
"  '  shall  spring  up,  each  having  ten  thousand  branches,  and  in  each  branch  shall  be 
'• '  ten  thousand  arms,  and  on  each  arm  of  a  branch  ten  thousand  tendrils,  and  on 
**  'each  tendril  ten  thousand  bunches,  and  on  each  bunch  ten  thousand  grapes, 
"  *  and  each  grape,  on  being  pressed,  shall  yield  five  and  twenty  gallons  ofwme; 
"  '  and  when  any  one  of  the  saints  shall  take  hold  of  one  of  these  bunches,  another 
"  '  shall  cry  out,  1  am  a  better  bunch,  take  me,  and  bless  the  Lord  dy  me.'  The 
•'same  infinitely  silly  methaphors  of  multiplication  by  ten  thousand,  are  continued 
"  with  respetirt  to  grains  of  wheat,  apples,  fruits,  flowers,  and  animals  beyond  all 
*•  endurance,  precisely  after  the  fashion  of  that  famous  sorites  of  the  nursery  upon 
"  the  House  that  Jack  built,  the  malt,  the  rat.  the  cat,  the  dog,  the  cow.  &c.:  all 
"which  Jesus  concluded  by  saying.  'And  these  things  are  believable  Dv  all  be- 
"  '  lievers :  but  Judas,  the  traitor,  not  believing,  asked  him.  But  how  shafl  things 
*' '  that  shall  propagate  thus  be  brought  to  an  end  by  the  Lord?  And  the  Lord 
** '  answered  him  and  said.  Those  who  shall  live  in  those  times  shall  see.*  Papias, 
"however,  notwithstanding  his  intimary  with  the  Evangelist  St.  John,  ana  the 
"  value  of  his  tesliniony  to  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  fell  mto  the  sttgkt 
"  error  of  believing  that  no  such  an  event  as  the  crucifixion  ever  happened,  but 
"  that  Jesus  Christ  live<l  to  he  a  vorv  old  man,  and  died  in  peace  in  tne  bosom  of 
"  his  own  family.  Papias,  with  all  liis  absurdities,  had  some  respeft  iox poeitcal 
"justice.  — E. 

*  This  question  has.  it  is  well  known,  been  most  elaborately  discussed  since  the 
time  of  Gibbon.  The  Preface  to  the  Translation  of  Schleiermacher's  Version  of 
St.  Luke  contains  a  very  able  summary  of  the  various  theories. — M. 
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fi<5lion  and  declamation.  Such  imperfe<5l  circumstances, 
however,  as  have  reached  our  knowledge  concerning  the 
increase  of  the  Christian  name  in  Asia  and  Greece,  in  Egypt, 
in  Italy,  and  in  the  West,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  relate, 
without  neglefling  the  real  or  imaginary  accjuisitions  which 
lay  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  rich  provinces  that  extend  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Ionian  Sea  were  the  principal  in  the  East. 
theatre  on  which  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
displayed  his  zeal  and  piety.  The  seeds  of  the  gospel, 
which  he  had  scattered  in  a  fertile  soil,  were  diligently  cul- 
tivated by  his  disciples;  and  it  should  seem  that,  during 
the  two  first  centuries,  the  most  considerable  body  of 
Christians  was  contained  within  those  limits.  Among  the 
societies  which  were  instituted  in  Syria,  none  were  more 
ancient  or  more  illustrious  than  those  of  Damascus,  of 
Berea  or  Aleppo,  and  of  Antioch.  The  prophetic  introduc- 
tion of  the  Apocalypse  has  described  and  immortalized  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia;  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamus, 
Thyatira,^  Sardes,  Laodicea,  and  Philadelphia ;  and  their 
colonies  were  soon  diffused  over  that  populous  country. 
In  a  very  early  period,  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Crete,  the 
provinces  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  gave  a  favorable  re- 
ception to  the  new  religion ;  and  Christian  republics  were 
soon  founded  in  the  cities  of  Corinth,  of  Sparta,  and  of 
Athens.*"  The  antiquity  of  the  Greek  and  Asiatic  churches 
allowed  a  sufficient  space  of  time  for  their  increase  and  mul- 
tiplication; and  even  the  swarms  of  Gnostics  and  other 
heretics  serve  to  display  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
orthodox  church,  since  the  appellation  of  heretics  has  always 
been  applied  to  the  less  numerous  party.  To  these  domestic 
testimonies  we  may  add  the  confession,  the  complaints,  and 
the  apprehensions  of  the  Gentiles  themselves.  From  the 
writings  of  Lucian,  a  philosopher  who  had  studied  mankind. 
and  who  describes  their  manners  in  the  most  lively  colors. 
we  may  learn  that,  under  the  reign  of  Com  modus  his  native 
country  of  Pontus  was  filled  with  Epicureans  and    Chris- 

144  The  Alogians  {Ebtphanius  de  Hctres  5/)  disputed  the  genuineness  of  the 
Apocalvpse,  because  the  church  of  Thyatira  was  not  vet  founded.  Epiphanius, 
wno  allows  the  fact,  extricates  himself  from  the  difficulty  by  ingeniously  sup- 
posing that  Sl-  John  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  See  Abauzit,  Discours  sur 
rApocalypse. 

i»  The  epistles  of  Ignatius  and  Dionysius  (ap.  Euseh.  iv.  23)  point  out  many 
churches  in  Asia  and  Greece.  That  of  Athens  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  least 
flourishing. 
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iians}^  Within  fourscore  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,*" 
the  humane  Pliny  laments  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  which 
he  vainly  attempted  to  eradicate.  In  his  very  curious 
epistle  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  he  affirms  that  the  temples 
were  almost  deserted,  that  the  sacred  victims  scarcely  found 
any  purchasers,  and  that  the  superstition  had  not  only  in- 
fected the  cities,  but  had  even  spread  itself  into  the  villages 
and  the'  open  country  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia."* 

Without  descending  into  a  minute  scrutiny  of 
^^^Antioch?^^  the  expressions,  or  the  motives,  of  those  writers, 
who  either  celebrate  or  lament  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  the  East,  it  may  in  general  be  observed,  that 
none  of  them  have  left  us  any  grounds  from  whence  a  just 
estimate  might  be  formed  of  the  real  numbers  of  the  faith- 
ful in  those  provinces.  One  circumstance,  however,  has 
been  fortunately  preserved,  which  seems  to  cast  a  more 
distin6l  light  on  this  obscure  but  interesting  subjeft.  Under 
the  reign  of  Theodosius,  after  Christianity  had  enjoyed 
during  more  than  sixty  years  the  sunshine  of  imperial  favor, 
the  ancient  and  illustrious  church  of  Antioch  consisted  of 
one  hundred  thousand  persons,  three  thousand  of  whom 
were  supported  out  of  the  public  oblations.*"  The  splendor 
and  dignity  of  the  queen  of  the  East,  the  acknowledged 
populousness  of  Csesarea,  Seleucia,  and  Alexandria,  and  the 
destru6lion  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls  in  the 
earthquake  which  affli6led  Antioch  under  the  elder  Justin, **• 
are  so  many  convincing  proofs  that  the  whole  number  of  its 
inhabitants  was  not  less  than  half  a  million,  and  that  the 
Christians,  however  multiplied  by  zeal  and  power,  did  not 
exceed  a  fifth  part  of  that  great  city.  How  different  a  pro- 
portion must  we  adopt  when  we  compare  the  persecuted 
with  the  triumphant  church,  the  west  with  the  east,  remote 

1S6  Lucian  in  Alrxandro,  c.  25.  Christianity,  however,  must  have  been  very 
unequally  diffused  over  Pontus ;  since,  in  the  middle  of  tne  third  century,  there 
were  no  more  than  seventeen  believers  in  the  extensive  diocese  of  Neo-Caesarea. 
See  M.  de  Tillemonl,  Mhnoires  EccUsiast.  torn.  iv.  p.  675,  from  Basil  and  Greg^ory 
of  Nyssa,  who  were  themselves  natives  of  Cappadocia.* 

ifi''  According  to  the  ancients.  Jesus  Christ  suffered  under  the  consulship  ol 
the  two  Gemini,  in  the  vear  39  of  our  present  era.  Pliny  was  sent  into  Bithynie 
(according  to  Pagi)  in  the  year  iio.f 

168  plin.  Epist.  X.  97. 

169  Chrysostom.  Opera,  torn.  vii.  pp.  658,  810  [edit.  Savil.  ii.  422,  529]. 

leo  John  Malala,  tom.  ii.  p.  144.  He  draws  the  same  conclusion  with  regard  to 
the  populousness  of  Antioch. 

♦  Gibbon  forgot  the  conclusion  of  this  stor>',  that  Gregory  left  only  seventeen 
heathens  in  his  diocese.  The  antithesis  is  suspicious,  and  both  numbers  may 
have  been  chosen  to  magnify  the  spiritual  fame  of  the  wonder-worker. — M. 

f  Clinton  (F.  R.  i.  89)  has  corrected  this  date  to  103.  —  English  Churchman; 
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villages  with  populous  towns,  and  countries  recently  con- 
verts to  the  Kiith,  with  the  place  where  the  believers  first 
received  the  appellation  of  Christians !  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  dissembled,  that,  in  another  passage,  Chrysostom, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  useful  information,  com- 
putes the  multitude  of  the  faithful  as  even  superior  to  that 
of  the  Tews  and  Pagans.'**  But  the  solution  of  this  apparent 
difficulty  is  easy  and  obvious.  The  eloquent  preacher  draws 
a  parallel  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  constitution 
of  Antioch ;  between  the  list  of  Christians  who  had  acquired 
heaven  by  baptism,  and  the  list  of  citizens  who  had  a  right 
to  share  the  public  liberality.  Slaves,  strangers,  and  infants, 
were  comprised  in  the  former ;  they  were  excluded  from  the 
latter. 

The  extensive  commerce  of  Alexandria,  and 
its  proximity  to  Palestine,  gave  an  easy  entrance  in  Egypt. 
to  the  new  religion.  It  was  at  first  embraced  by 
great  numbers  of  the  Therapeutae,  or  Essenians  of  the  lake 
Mareotis,  a  Jewish  seft  which  had  abated  much  of  its  rever- 
ence for  the  Mosaic  ceremonies.  The  austere  life  of  the 
Essenians,  their  fasts  and  excommunications,  the  community 
of  goods,  the  love  of  celibacy,  their  zeal  for  martyrdom,  and 
the  warmth  though  not  the  purity  of  their  faith,  already 
offered  a  very  lively  image  ot  the  primitive  discipline.***  It 
was  in  the  school  of  Alexandria  that  the  Christian  theology 
appears  to  have  assumed  a  regular  and  scientific  form ;  and 
when  Hadrian  visited  Egypt,  he  found  a  church  composed 
of  Jews  and  of  Greeks,  sufficiently  important  to  attract  the 
notice  of  that  inquisitive  prince.***  But  the  progress  of 
Christianity  was  for  a  long  time  confined  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  city,  which  was  itself  a  foreign  colony,  and  till 

i«i  Chrysostom,  tom.  i.  p.  %q2,  I  am  indebted  for  these  oassages,  though  not  for 
my  inference,  to  the  learneaur.  Lardner.  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  vol. 
xii.  p.  37a* 

Its  Basnage,  Histoire  des  ^ui/s,  1.  2,  c.  20,  21,  22,  23,  has  examined  with  the  most 
critical  accuracy  the  curious  treatise  of  Philo,  which  describes  the  Therapeutae. 
By  proving  that  it  was  composed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Augustus,  Basnage  has 
demonstrated,  in  spite  of  Eusebius  (1.  ii.  c.  17)  and  a  crowd  of  modern  Catholics, 
that  the  Theraputae  were  neither  Christians  nor  monks.  It  still  remains  propable 
that  they  changed  their  name,  preserved  their  manners,  adopted  some  new 
articles  of  faith,  and  gradually  became  the  fathers  of  the  Egyptian  Ascetics. 

us  See  a  letter  of  Hadrian  in  the  Aug^ustan  History,  p.  245. 

•  The  statements  of  Chrysostom  with  regard  to  the  population  of  Antioch,  what- 
ever may  be  their  accuracy,  are  perfectly  consistent.  In  one  passage  he  reckons 
the  population  at  300,000.  In  a  second  the  Christians  at  100.000.  In  a  third  he 
stales  that  the  Christians  formed  more  than  half  the  population.  Gibbon  has 
neglected  to  notice  the  first  passage,  and  has  drawn  his  estimate  of  the  population 
c»f  Antioch  from  other  sources.  The  3,000  maintained  by  alms  were  widows  and 
virgins  alone.  —  Milman. 
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the  close  of  the  second  century  the  predecessors  of  Demetrius 
were  the  only  prelates  of  the  Egyptian  church.  Three 
bishops  were  consecrated  by  the  hands  of  Demetrius,  and 
the  number  was  increased  to  twenty  by  his  successor 
Heraclas/**  The  body  of  the  natives,  a  people  distinguished 
by  a  sullen  inflexibility  of  temper,*"  entertained  the  new 
doctrine  with  coldness  and  reluctance;  and  even  in  the 
time  of  Origen  it  was  rare  to  meet  with  an  Egyptian  who 
had  surmounted  his  early  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  sacred 
animals  of  his  country.***  As  soon,  indeed,  as  Christianity 
ascended  the  throne,  the  zeal  of  those  barbarians  obeyea 
the  prevailing  impulsion ;  the  cities  of  Egypt  were  filled 
with  bishops,  and  the  deserts  of  Thebais  swarmed  with 
hermits, 

A  perpetual  stream  of  strangers  and  provin- 
in  Rome,  cials  flowcd  into  the  capacious  bosom  of  Rome. 
Whatever  was  strange  or  odious,  whoever  was 
guilty  or  suspected,  might  hope,  in  the  obscurity  of  that 
immense  capital,  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  law.  In  such 
a  various  conflux  of  nations,  every  teacher,  either  of  truth 
or  of  falsehood,  every  founder,  whether  of  a  virtuous  or  a 
criminal  association,  might  easily  multiply  his  disciples  or 
accomplices.  The  Christians  ot  Rome,  at  the  time  of  the 
accidental  persecution  of  Nero,  are  represented  by  Tacitus 
as  already  amounting  to  a  very  great  multitude,"'  and  the 
language  of  that  great  historian  is  almost  similar  to  the 
style  employed  by  Livy,  when  he  relates  the  introduction 
and  the  suppression  of  the  rites  of  Bacchus.  After  the 
Bacchanals  had  awakened  the  severity  of  the  senate,  it  was 
likewise  apprehended  that  a  very  great  multitude,  as  it  were 
another  people^  had  been  initiated  into  those  abhorred  mys- 
teries. A  more  careful  inquiry  soon  demonstrated  that  the 
offenders  did  not  exceed  seven  thousand ;  a  number  indeed 
sufficiently  alarming,  when  considered  as  the  object  of  public 
justice.**^     It  is  with  the  same  candid  allowance  that  we 

iBi  For  th^  succession  of  Alexandrian  bishops,  consult  RenaudoVs  History^  p. 
24,  &c.  Tliis  curious  fact  is  preserved  by  the  patriarch  Eutychius,  {Annal.tom. 
i.  P-  3.V4i  vers.  Pocock.)  and  its  internal  evidence  would  alone  be  a  sufficient  answer 
to  all  the  objections  which  Bishop  Pearson  has  urged  in  the  yindiciie  IjrftatiaM€e.^ 

^^  Ammiatu  Marcellitu  xxii.  10.       ^  i**  Origen  contra  Cfi^iirjw,  lib.  i.  p.  40. 

167  Ingens  multitudo  is  the  cxjiression  of  Tacitus,  xv.  44. 

w  T.  Liv.  xxxix.  13,  15,  16,  17.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  horror  and  con- 
sternation of  the  senate  on  the  discoverv  of  the  Bacchanalians,  whose  depravity 
if  described,  and  perhaps  cxaggerateil,  by  Livy. 

♦Sec  Clinton's  Catalof^ur ;  ( F.  R.  11,5.^5.)  Demetrius  became  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, A.  D.  njo,  and  Heracl.ib  succeeded  him  in  2.23. — ENGLISH  CHURCHMAN. 
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should  interpret  the  vague  expressions  of  Tacitus,  and  in  a 
former  instance  of  Pliny,  when  they  exaggerate  the  crowds 
of  deluded  fanatics  who  had  forsaken  the  established  wor- 
ship of  the  eods.  The  church  of  Rome  was  undoubtedly 
the  first  and  most  populous  of  the  empire ;  and  we  are 
possessed  of  an  authentic  record  which  attests  the  state  of 
relk^ion  in  that  city  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
ana  after  a  peace  of  thirty-eight  years.  The  clergy,  at  that 
time,  consisted  of  a  bishop,  forty-six  presbyters,  seven  dea- 
cons, as  many  sub-deacons,  forty -two  acolythes,  and  fifty 
readers,  exorcists,  and  porters.  The  number  of  widows,  of 
the  infirm,  and  of  the  poor,  who  were  maintained  by  the 
oblations  of  the  faithful,  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred/* 
From  reason,  as  well  as  from  the  analogy  of  Antioch,  we 
may  venture  to  estimate  the  Christians  of  Rome  at  about 
fifty  thousand.  The  i>opulousness  of  that  great  capital  can- 
not perhaps  be  exactiy  ascertained ;  but  the  most  modest 
calculation  will  not  surely  reduce  it  lower  than  a  million  of 
inhabitants,  of  whom  the  Christians  might  constitute  at  the 
most  a  twentieth  part.*'* 

The  western  provincials  appeared  to  have  de- 
rived the  knowledge  of  Christianity  from  the  i„  y^^ica  and 
same  source  which  had  diffused  among  them    the  western 
the  language,  the  sentiments,  and  the  manners    p^^^"**^*^ 
of  Rome.  In  this  more  important  circumstance, 
Africa,  as  well  as  Gaul,  was  gradually  fashioned  to  the 
imitation  of  the  capital.     Yet  notwithstanding  the  many 
favorable  occasions  which  might  invite  the  Roman  mission- 
aries to  visit  the  Latin  provinces,  it  was  late  before  they 
passed  either  the  sea  or  the  Alps ;  *'*  nor  can  we  discover 
m  those  great  countries  any  assured  traces  either  of  faith 

!<•  EusebiuSt  lib.  vi.  c.  43.  The  Latin  translator  (M.  de  Valois)  has  thought 
proper  to  reduce  the  number  of  presbyters  to  forty-four. 

!"•  This  proportion  of  the  presbyters  and  of  the  poor,  to  the  rest  of  the  people, 
was  originally  fixed  by  Burnet  (Travels  into  Italy,  p.  i6.s»,  and  is  approved  by 
Moyle  (vol.  ii.  p.  151).  They  were  both  unacquainted  with  the  passage  of  Chry- 
sostom,  which  converts  their  conjecture  almost  into  a  fact. 

i"«  Serius  trans  Aljpes,  religione  Dei  suscepta.  Sulpicius  Srvems.  I.  ii.  These 
were  the  celebratedf  martyrs  of  Lyons.  See  Eusrhius,  v.  i.  Tilk-niont,  Mem. 
Ecclesiast.  torn,  ii,  p.  316.  According  to  the  Donatists,  whose  assertion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  tacit  acknowledgment  of  Augustin,  Africa  was  the  last  of  the  prov- 
inces which  received  the  Gospel.    Tillcmout,  Minu  Ecclsiast,  torn,  i,  p.  754.* 


•  It  was  natural  that  Christianity  should  advance  slowly  in  the  west,  where  the 
way  had  not  been  opened  for  it  by  philosophy.  The  doctrines  of  the  (ireek 
schools,  which  had  been  for  four  centuries  working  onward  round  their  birth- 
places, nad  only  been  recently  introduced  into  Rome,  and  were  still  but  "a  more 
"refined  species  of  luxury,  and  a  kind  of  table  furniture,  set  apart  for  the  enter- 
••  tainment  of  the  great."    (Z>/v.  Lfg»  book  iii,  sec.  iii.)— English  Churchman. 
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or  of  persecution  that  ascend  higher  than  the  reign  of  the 
Antonines.*''  The  slow  progress  of  the  gospel  in  the  cold 
climate  of  Gaul  was  extremely  different  from  the  eagerness 
with  which  it  seems  to  have  been  received  on  the  burning 
sands  of  Africa.  The  African  Christians  soon  formed  one 
of  the  principal  members  of  the  primitive  church.  The 
practice  introduced  into  that  province  of  appointing  bishops 
to  the  most  inconsiderable  towns,  and  very  frequently  to  tne 
most  obscure  villages,  contributed  to  multiply  the  splendor 
and  importance  of  their  religious  societies,  wnich  during  the 
course  of  the  third  century  were  animated  by  the  zeal  of 
Tertullian,  directed  by  the  abilities  of  Cyprian,  and  adorned 
by  the  eloquence  of  Lactantius.  But  if,  on  the  contrar}'',  we 
turn  our  eyes  toward  Gaul,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
discovering,  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  feeble  and 
united  congregations  of  Lyons  and  Vienna ;  and  even  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Decius  we  are  assured  that  in  a  few 
cities  only,  Aries,  Narbonne,  Thoulouse,  Limoges,  Clermont, 
Tours,  and  Paris,  some  scattered  churches  were  supported 
by  the  devotion  of  a  small  number  of  Christians.*"  Silence 
is  indeed  very  consistent  wnth  devotion  ;  but  as  it  is  seldom 
compatible  with  zeal,  we  may  perceive  and  lament  the 
languid  state  of  Christianity  in  those  provinces  which  had 
exchanged  the  Celtic  for  the  Latin  tongue,  since  they  did 
not,  during  the  three  first  centuries,  give  birth  to  a  single 
ecclesiastical  writer.  From  Gaul,  which  claimed  a  just  pre- 
eminence and  authority  over  all  the  countries  on  this  side 
of  the  Alps,  the  light  of  the  gospel  was  more  faintly  reflected 
on  the  remote  provinces  of  Spam  and  Britain ;  ancl  if  we  may 
credit  the  vehement  assertions  of  Tertullian,  they  had  already 
received  the  first  rays  of  the  faith,  when  he  addressed  his 
Apology  to  the  magistrates  of  the  emperor  Severus.'"*  But 
the  obscure  and  imperfect  origin  of  the  western  churches  of 
Europe  has  been  so  negligently  recorded,  that  if  we  would 
relate  the  time  and  manner  of  their  foundation,  we  must 

i"3  Turn  primum  intra  Gallias  martyria  visa.  Suip,  Srverus,  1.  ii.  With  rcrard 
to  Africa,  sec  Trrtullian  ad  Sca/>n/am,  c.  iii.  It  is  imagined,  that  the  ScylTitan 
martyrs  were  the  first.  {Ac/a  Sincna.  Kuinart.  p.  34.)  One  of  the  adversaries 
of  Apulcius  seems  to  have  been  a  Christian.    Ajolog.  p.  496,  4^,  edit.  Dclphin. 

J"^  Rar:e  in  aliquibus  civitatibus  ecclesiae,  paucorum  Christtanorum  devotione, 
rcsurRerent.  Acta  Sittcera,  p.  130.  Gregory  of  Tours,  1.  i.  c.  28.  Mosk^im^  pp. 
207,  449.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  beginninfi:  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  extensive  dioceses  of  Liege,  of  Treves,  and  of  Cologne,  composed  a 
single  bishopric,  which  had  been  very  recently  founded.  See  Mhnories  ae  TiUt* 
wt>w/.  tf>m.  vi.  part  i.  pp.  43,  411. 

I'*  The  date  uf  Tertullian 's  Apology  is  fixed,  in  a  dissertation  of  Mosheim,  to 
the  3  car  19S. 
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supply  the  silence  of  antiquity  by  those  legends  which 
avarice  or  superstition  long  afterwards  dictated  to  the  monks 
in  the  lazy  gloom  of  their  convents.*'^  Of  these  holy  ro- 
mances, that  of  the  apostie  St.  James  can  alone,  by  its  smgu- 
lar  extravagance,  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  From  a  peaceful 
fisherman  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  he  was  transformed 
into  a  valorous  knight,  who  charged  at  the  head  of  the 
Spanish  chivalry  in  their  battles  against  the  Moors.  The 
gravest  historians  have  celebrated  his  exploits;  the  miracu- 
lous shrine  of  Compostella  displayed  his  power ;  and  the 
sword  of  a  military  order,  assisted  by  the  terrors  of  the 
Inquisition,  was  sufficient  to  remove  every  objection  of 
profane  criticism.^"' 

The  progress  of  Christianity  was  not  confined 
to  the  Roman  empire ;   and  according  to  the   Beyond  the 
primitive  fathers,  who  interpret  facts  by  pro-   ^'^oman**^ 
phccy,  the  new  religion,  within  a  century  after      empire. 
the  cleath  of  its  divine  Author,  had  already  vis- 
ited every  part  of  the  globe.     **  There  exists  not,"  says 
Justin  Martyr,  "  a  people,  whether  Greek  or  Barbarian,  or 
'*  any  other  race  of  men,  by  whatsoever  appellation  or  man- 
"  ners  they  may  be  distinguished,  however  ignorant  of  arts 
"  or  agriculture,  whether  they  dwell  under  tents,  or  wander 
"  about  in  covered  wagons,  among  whom  prayers  are  not 
"  offered  up  in  the  name  of  a  crucified  Jesus  to  the  Father 
"  and  Creator  of  all  things."  "'    But  this  splendid  exaggera- 
tion, which  even  at  present  it  would  be  extremely  dimcult 
to  reconcile  with  the  real  state  of  mankind,  can  be  consid- 
ered only  as  the  rash  sally  of  a  devout  but  careless  writer, 
the  measure  of  whose  belief  was  regulated  by  that  of  his 
wishes.    But  neitlier  the  belief  nor  the  wishes  of  the  fathers 
can  alter  the  truth  of  history.     It  will  still  remain  an  un- 
doubted fact,  that  the  barbarians  of  Scythia  and  Germany, 
who    afterwards    subverted    the    Roman    monarchy,   were 
involved  in  the  darkness  of  paganism ;  and  that  even  the 
conversion  of  Iberia,  of  Armenia,  or  of  i^thiopia,  was  not 

IK  In  the  fifteenth  century,  there  were  few  who  had  either  inclination  or 
couragrc  to  question,  whether  Joseph  of  Arimathca  founded  the  monastery  of 
Glaston'Miry,  and  whether  Dionysius  the  Areopagile  preferred  the  residence  of 
Paris  to  tiiat  of  Athens. 

"•  The  i*lupcndous  metamorphosis  was  performed  in  the  ninth  century.  See 
MaHana,  {fust.  Hispan.  1.  vii.  c-  11,  torn,  i  p.  285,  edit.  Hag.  Com.  1733),  who,  in 
every  sease.  imitates  Livy.  and  the  honest  detection  of  the  legend  of  St.  James  by 
Dr.  Gedd*^.  Miscellanies,  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 

i"' Jusf.n  M.-^rtyr,  Dialog,  cum  Trydhon,  p.  341.  IrencFus  adv.  Hares,  I.  i.  c 
10.     Tertullian  adv.yud.  c.  7.    See  Mosheim,  p.  203. 
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attempted  with  any  degree  of  success  till  the  sceptre  was 
in  the  hands  of  an  orthodox  emperor.""  Before  that  time, 
the  various  accidents  of  war  and  commerce  might  indeed 
diffuse  an  imperfect  knowledge  among  the  tribes  of  Cale- 
donia,"* and  among  the  borderers  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
and  the  Euphrates.***  Beyond  the  last-mentioned  river, 
Edessa  was  distinguished  by  a  firm  and  early  adherence  to 
the  faith."*  From  Edessa  the  principles  of  Christianity 
were  easily  introduced  into  the  Greek  and  Syrian  cities 
which  obeyed  the  successors  of  Artaxerxes ;  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  made  any  deep  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  Persians,  whose  reli^ous  system,  by  the  labors  of  a 
well -disciplined  order  of  priests,  had  been  constructed  with 
much  more  art  and  solidity  than  the  uncertain  mythology 
of  Greece  and  Rome.*" 

From  this  impartial  though  imperfect  survey 
General  pro-  of  the  progrcss  of  Christianity,  it  may  perhaps 
chm^Uns^ind  scem  probablc  that  the  number  of  its  proselytes 
pagans.  has  been  excessively  magnified  by  fear  on  the 
one  side,  and  by  devotion  on  the  other.  Accord- 
ing to  the  irreproachable  testimony  of  Origen,***  the  propor- 
tion of  the  faithful  was  very  inconsiderable,  when  compared 
with  the  multitude  of  an  unbelieving  world ;  but,  as  we  are 
left  without  any  distinct  information,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine,  and  it  is  difficult  even  to  conjecture,  the  real 

i*«  See  the  fourth  century  of  Mosheim's  History  of  the  Church,  Many,  though 
very  confused  circumstances,  that  relate  to  the  conversion  of  Iberia  and  Armenia, 
may  be  found  in  Moses  of  Chorene,  \\h.  ii.  c.  78-89.* 

179  According  to  Tertullian,  the  Christian  faith  had  penetrated  into  parts  of 
Britain  inaccessible  to  the  Roman  arms.  About  a  century  afterwards,  Ossian. 
the  son  of  Fingal,  is  said  to  have  disputed,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  with  one  of 
the  foreign  missionaries,  and  the  dispute  is  still  extant,  in  verse,  and  in  the  Erse 
language.  See  Mr.  Macpherson's  Dissertation  on  the  Antiquity  of  Ossian's 
Poems,  p.  10. 

I'M)  The  Goths,  who  ravaged  Asia  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  carried  away  great 
numbers  of  captives  :  some  of  whom  were  Christians,  and  became  missionaries. 
See  Tillemont,  Afemoires  F.cclesiast.  tom.  iv.  p.  44. 

i«i  The  legend  of  Abgarus,  fabulous  as  it  is.  affords  a  decisive  proof,  that  many 
years  before  Eusebius  wrote  his  history,  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Edessa  had  embraced  C'hristianity.  Their  rivads,  the  citizens  of  Carrhae,  adhered, 
on  the  contrary,  to  the  cause  of  Paganism,  as  late  as  the  sixth  century. 

i!«2  According  to  Bardesanes  (ap.  FMsebius  Prtrhar.  Evangel.)  there  were  some 
Christians  in  Persia  before  the  end  of  the  second  century.  In  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  (see  his  epistle  to  Sapor.  I'it.  1.  iv.  c.  13)  thev  composed  a  flourishing 
church.  Consult  Beausobre,  Hist.  Critique  du  Manicheisme,  tom.  i.  p.  180,  and 
the  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  of  Assemani. 

i«3  Origen  contra  Celsum,  1.  viii.  p.  42-t. 

*  Mons.  St.  Martin  has  shown  that  Armenia  was  the  first  nation  that  embraced 
Christianity.  Memoires  siir  FArmenie,  vol.  i,  p.  306.  and  notes  to  Le  Eteau. 
Gibbon,  indeed,  had  expressed  his  intention  of  withdrawing  the  words  **of 
"  Armenia"  from  the  text  of  future  editions.  {I 'indication,  H^kSy  iv.  577.)  He 
was  bitterly  taunteil  by  Porson  for  neglecting  or  declining  to  fulfill  his  promise. 
Preface  to  Letters  to  TVat/ii.— Milman. 
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numbers  of  the  primitive  Christians.  The  most  favorable 
calculation,  however,  that  can  be  deduced  from  the  exam- 
ples of  Antioch  and  of  Rome,  will  not  permit  us  to  imagine 
that  more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  subjects  of  the  empire 
Iliad  enlisted  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the  cross  before 
the  important  conversion  of  Constant! ne.  But  their  habits 
of  faith,  of  zeal,  and  of  union,  seemed  to  multiply  their 
numbers ;  and  the  same  causes  which  contributed  to  their 
future  increase  served  to  render  their  actual  strength  more 
apparent  and  more  formidable. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  civil  society,  that, 
whilst  a  few  persons  are  distinguished  by  riches,      whether 
by  honors,  and  by  knowledge,  the  body  of  the     chHstUns 
people   is  condemned  to  obscurity,  ignorance    ^^^^^a^^J^*" 
and  poverty.    The  Christian  religion,  which  ad-      ignorant. 
dressed  itself  to  the  whole  human  race,  must 
consequendy  collect  a  far  greater  number  of  proselytes  from 
the  lower  than  from  the  superior  ranks  of  life.     This  inno- 
cent and  natural  circumstance  has  been  improved  into  a 
very  odious  imputation,  which  seems  to  be  less  strenuously 
denied  by  the  apologists  than  it  is  urged  by  the  adversaries 
of  the  faith ;  that  the  new  sect  of  Christians  was  almost 
entirely  composed  of  the  dregs  of  the  populace ;  of  peasants 
and  mechanics,  of  boys  and  women,  of  beggars  and  slaves, 
the  last  of  whom  might  sometimes  introduce  the  mission- 
aries into  the  rich  and  noble  families  to  which  they  belonged. 
These  obscure  teachers  (such  was  the  charge  of  malice  and 
infidelity)  are  as  mute  in  public  as  they  are  loquacious  and 
dogmatical  in  pilvate.     Whilst  they  cautiously  avoid  the 
dangerous  encounter  of  philosophers,  they  mingle  with  the 
rude  and  illiterate  crowd,  and  insinuate  themselves  into 
those  minds  whom  their  age,  their  sex,  or  their  education, 
has  the  best  disposed  to  receive  the  impression  of  supersti- 
tious terrors.*** 

This  unfavorable  picture,  though  not  devoid  of 
a  faint  resemblance,  betrays,  by  its  dark  coloring   someexcep- 
and  distorted  features,  the  pencil  of  an  enemy.     ^regard*\o 
As  the  humble  faith  of  Christ  diffused   itself      learning. 
through  the  world,  it  was  embraced  by  several 
p>ersons  who  derived  some  consequence  from  the  advan- 
tages of  nature  or  fortune.     Aristides.  who  presented  an 
eloquent  apology  to  the  emperor  Hadrian,  was  an  Athenian 

i«4  Minucins  Felix,  c.  8,  with  Wouwerus's  notes.     Celius  ap.  Origen,  1.  iii.  pp. 
138,  14a.    j/uiian  ap.  Cyril  1.  vi.  p.  206,  edit.  Spanbeim. 


iq''^      learning  of  the  early  fathers. 

philosopher.***  Justin  Martyr  had  sought  divine  knowledge 
in  the  schools  of  Zeno,  of  Aristole,  of  Pythagoras,  and  of 
Plato,  before  he  fortunately  was  accosted  by  the  old  man, 
or  rather  the  angel,  who  turned  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  Jewish  prophets.***  Clemens  of  Alexandria  had  ac- 
quired much  various  reading  in  the  Greek,  and  Tertullian 
in  the  Latin,  language.  Julius  Africanus  and  Origen  pos- 
sessed a  very  considerable  share  of  the  learning  of  their 
times ;  and  although  the  style  of  Cyprian  is  very  different 
from  that  of  Lactantius,  we  might  almost  discover  that  both 
those  writers  had  been  public  teachers  of  rhetoric.  Even 
the  study  of  philosophy  was  at  length  introduced  among 
the  Christians,  but  it  was  not  always  productive  of  the 
most  salutary  effects ;  knowledge  was  as  often  the  parent 
of  heresy  as  of  devotion,  and  the  description  which  was 
designed  for  the  followers  of  Artemon  may,  with  equal 
propriety,  be  applied  to  the  various  sects  that  resisted  the 
successors  of  the  apostles.  *'  They  presume  to  alter  the 
**  Holy  Scriptures,  to  abandon  the  ancient  rule  of  faith, 
**  and  to  form  their  opinions  according  to  the  subtile  pre- 
**  cepts  of  logic.  The  science  of  the  church  is  neglected 
"  for  the  study  of  geometry,  and  they  lose  sight  of  heaven 
"  while  they  are  employed  in  measuring  the  earth.  Euclid 
"  is  perpetually  in  their  hands.  Aristode  and  Theophrastus 
"  are  the  objects  of  their  admiration ;  and  they  express  an 
"  uncommon  reverence  for  the  works  of  Galen.  Their 
**  errors  are  derived  from  the  abuse  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
"  of  the  infidels,  and  they  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  the 
"  gospel  by  the  refinements  of  human  reason."  "' 

Nor  can  it  be  affirmed  with  truth  that  the 

lo'ran^kan'd    ^^^autages  of  birth  and   fortune  were  always 

fortune.      Separated  from  the  profession  of  Christianity. 

Several    Roman  citizens  were   brought  before 

the  tribunal  of  Pliny,  and  he  soon  discovered  that  a  great 

number  of  persons  of  every  order  of  men  in  Bithynia  had 

deserted  the  religion  of  their  ancestors."'    His  unsuspected 

IM  Eiiseb.  His.  Eccles.  iv.  3.     Hinonym.  Epist.  83. 

I'^G  The  story  is  prettily  told  in  Justin's  Dialogurs.  Tillemont  {Mint*  Eccles.  torn. 
"•  P-  334).  who  relates  it  after  him.  i**  sure  that  the  old  man  was  a  disguised  angel. 

i*^"  Eusebius,  v.  28.  It  may  be  hoped,  tliat  none,  except  the  heretics,  gave 
occasion  to  the  complaint  of  Cclsus  (ap.  Ongen,  1.  ii.  p.  77),  that  the  Christians 
were  perpetually  corrcclniK  ami  altering;  their  gospels.* 

if'B  Plin.  Epist.  X.  97.  FiK-runt  alii  similis  amentiae,  cives  Romani  .  .  .  Multi 
enim  omnis  zetatis,  otnnis  oniiuis,  utriiis({ue  sexus,  etiam  vocantur  in  periculum 
et  vocabuntur.  

*Origen  states  in  reply,  that  he  know*;  uf  none  who  had  altered  the  Gospels  except 
the  Marcionites,  the  Valentinians,  and  perhaps  some  followers  of  Lucanus.  —  M. 
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testimony  may,  in  this  instance,  obtain  more  credit  than  the 
bold  challenge  of  Tertullian,  when  he  addresses  himself  to 
the  fears  as  well  as  to  the  humanity  of  the  pro-consul  of 
Africa,  by  assuring  him  that  if  he  persists  in  his  cruel  inten- 
tions he  must  decimate  Carthage,  and  that  he  will  find 
among  the  guilty  many  persons  of  his  own  rank,  senators 
and  matrons  of  noblest  extraction,  and  the  friends  or  rela- 
tions of  his  most  intimate  friends.***  It  appears,  however,  that 
about  forty  years  afterward  the  emperor  Valerian  was  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  since  in  one  of  his  re- 
scripts he  evidently  supposes  that  senators,  Roman  knights, 
and  ladies  of  q^uahty,  were  engaged  in  the  Christian  sect.*** 
The  church  still  continued  to  increase  its  outward  splendor 
as  it  lost  its  internal  purity,  and,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
the  palace,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  even  the  army,  concealed 
a  multitude  of  Christians,  who  endeavored  to  reconcile  the 
interests  of  the  present  with  those  of  a  future  life. 

And  yet  these  exceptions  are  either  too  few 
in  number,  or  too  recent  in  time,  entirely  to    Christianity 
remove  the  imputation  of  ignorance  and  ob-      favorably 
scurity  which  has  been  so  arrogantly  cast  on  j^eccived  ^y^ 
the  first  proselytes  of  Christianity.*      Instead       simple, 
of  employing  in  our  defence  the  fictions  of  later 
ages,  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  convert  the  occasion  of 

U9  Tertullian  adScapulam.  Vet  even  his  rhetoric  rises  no  higher  than  to  claim 
a  tenth  part  of  Carthage.  »»<>  Cyprian.  Eptsl.  79. 

*  To  this  imperfect  list  ought  to  be  added  the  names  of  many  Pagans,  whose 
conversion,  in  the  very  dawn  of  Christianity,  lessens  the  force  of  the  historian's 
imputation.  Among  these  are  the  pro-consul  Sergius  Paulus,  converted  at  Paphos. 
{Acts,  c.  13,  V.  7  and  12.)  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  who,  with  many  others, 
was  converted  by  Paul,  at  Athens  {Acts,  c.  17,  v.  34).  Several  persons  in  the  court 
of  Nero  (Philipp.  c.  4,  v.  22).  Erastus  the  revenue  officer  at  Corinth,  {Romans, 
c.  16,  V.  23).  Siome  Asiarchs  {Acts,  c.  19,  v.  31V.  To  the  philosophers  may  also  be 
added  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Ilegesippus,  Melito,  Miltiades, 
Fantomus,  Ammonius  Saccas,  and  others,  all  distinguished  by  their  talents. — G. 

M.  Guizot's  own  list  is  far  from  complete.  He  has  omitted  such  names  as 
Polycarp,  Hippolytus  Africanus,  and  Ircnseus.  He  might  also  have  inserted  in 
it  the  two  brothers,  Theodorus  and  Athendorus,  whose  conversion  by  Origen, 
through  the  influence  of  his  Platonic  philosophy,  is  fully  related  by  Jerome,  {De 
yir.  llL  c  65),  and  the  former  of  whom  became  Gregory  Thaumaturgus.  the 
zealous  bishop  of  Neo-Csesarea.  It  is  a  very  erroneous  notion,  that  Christianity 
was  the  **  most  favorably  received  by  the  poor  and  simple."  Facts  prove  that  its 
earliest  friends  were  rich  and  educated.  The  church  of  Antioch,  while  yet  only  a 
year  old,  had  funds  to  spare  for  the  poor  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
ecclesiastical  wealth,  already  noticed,  could  not  have  taken  place  if  the  first 
proselytes  had  been  mostly  ignorant  and  obscure.  The  Gnostics,  who,  though 
Heretics,  were  Christians,  are  admitted  to  have  been  generally  of  the  higher 
orders.  The  eminent  men,  to  whom  Gibbon  points  out  as  still  adhering  to  hea- 
thenism, prove  nothing  in  any  way^  but  the  common  force  of  accidental  contingen- 
cies or  haoitual  adherence  to  opinions  adopted  in  early  life.  — Eng.  Chi'rchman. 

It  is  no  disgrace  to  Christianity  that  it  originated  among  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed, and  that  Jesus,  its  most  prominent  advocate,  was  poorer,  to  quote  his 
own  words,  than  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  but  this  fact  seems 
very  repugnant  to  M.  Guizot  and  the  English  Churchman,  whose  aristocratic 
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scandal  into  a  subject  of  edification.  Our  serious  thoughts 
will  suggest  to  us  that  the  aposdes  themselves  were  chosen 
by  Providence  among  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  and  that, 
the  lower  we  depress  the  temporal  condition  of  the  first 
Christians,  the  more  reason  we  shall  find  to  admire  their 
merit  and  success.  It  is  incumbent  on  us  diligentiy  to 
remember,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  promised  to 
th'^  poor  in  spirit,  and  that  minds  afflicted  by  calamity  and 
the  contempt  of  mankind,  cheerfully  listen  to  the  divine 
pi  omise  of  future  happiness ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
fortunate  are  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  this  world; 
and  the  wise  abuse  in  doubt  and  dispute  their  vain  superi- 
ority of  reason  and  knowledge. 

We  stand  in  need  of  such  reflections  to  com- 

Rejeaed  by    fort  US  for  the  loss  of  some  illustrious  characters, 

cmineni"me!i   whicli  in  our  eycs  might  have  seemed  the  most 

of  the  first      worthy  of  the  heavenly  present.     The  names  of 

and    second         ^  ^rt^^^^i  rw  /• 

centuries.  Sencca,  of  the  elder  and  the  younger  Pliny,  of 
Tacitus,  of  Plutarch,  of  Galen,  of  the  slave  Epic- 
tetus,  and  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  adorn  the  age 
in  which  they  flourished,  and  exalt  the  dignity  of  human 
nature.  They  filled  with  glory  their  respective  stations, 
either  in  active  or  in  contemplative  life;  their  excellent 
understandings  were  improved  by  study ;  philosophy  had 
purified  their  minds  from  the  prejudices  of  the  popular 
superstition ;  and  their  days  were  spent  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth  and  the  practice  of  virtue.  Yet  all  these  sages  (it  is 
no  less  an  object  of  surprise  than  of  concern)  overlooked 
or  rejected  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  system.  Their 
language  or  their  silence  equally  discover  tneir  contempt 
for  the  growing  sect,  which  in  their  time  had  diffused  itself 
over  the  Roman  empire.  Those  among  them  who  con- 
descend to  mention  the  Christians  consider  them  only  as 
obstinate  and  perverse  enthusiasts,  who  exacted  an  implicit 
submission  to  their  mysterious  doctrines,  without  being 
able  to  produce  a  single  argument  that  could  engage  the 
attention  of  men  of  sense  and  learning."* 

.  191  Dr.  Lardner,  in  his  first  and  second  volumes  of  Jewish  and  Christian  testi- 
monies, collects  and  illusiralcs  those  of  Pliny  the  younjjer,  of  Tacitus,  of  Galen, 
of  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  perhaps  of  Epictetus  (for  it  is  doubtful  whether  that 

Ehilosopher  means  to  speak,  of  the  Christians).    The  new  sect  is  totally  unnoticed 
y  Seneca,  the  elder  Phny,  and  Plutarch. 

tastes  instinctively  repudiate  this  plcldan  origin.  On  page  131  we  have  quoted 
Luther  and  F"euefbach  as  authority  on  this  subject.  On  page  125  a  sketch  is 
given  of  the  eunuch  Origen  and  his  tutor,  Ammonius  Saccus,  who  taueht  that 
Christianity  and  paganism,  when  properly  understood,  were  identical.— £. 
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It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  any  of  these 
philosophers  perused  the  apologies  *  which  the  Their  neglect 
primitive  Chnstians  repeatedly  published  in  be-  of  prophecy. 
half  of  themselves  and  of  their  religion ;  but  it 
is  much  to  be  lamented  that  such  a  cause  was  not  defended 
by  abler  advocates.  They  expose  with  superfluous  wit  and 
eloquence  the  extravagance  of  Polytheism.  They  interest 
our  compassion  by  displaying  the  innocence  and  sufferings 
ot  their  injured  brethren.  But  when  they  would  demon- 
strate the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  they  insist  much 
more  strongly  on  the  predictions  which  announced,  than 
on  the  miracles  which  accompanied,  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah.t  Their  favorite  argument  might  serve  to  edify  a 
Christian  or  to  convert  a  Jew,  since  both  the  one  and  the 
other  acknowledge  the  authority  of  those  prophecies,  and 
both  are  obliged,  with  devout  reverence,  to  search  for  their 
sense  and  their  accomplishment.  But  this  mode  of  per- 
suasion loses  much  of  its  weight  and  influence,  when  it  is 
addressed  to  those  who  neither  understand  nor  respect  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  and  the  prophetic  style.*"      In  the 

iw  If  the  famous  prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks  had  been  alleged  to  a  Roman 
philosopher,  would  he  not  have  replied  in  the  words  of  Cicero,"  Quae  tandem  isla 

auguratio  est,  annorum  potius  quam  aut  mensium  aut  dierum  ?  "  De  Divinatione, 
it.  30.  Observe  with  what  irreverence  Lucian  (in  Alexandra,  c.  13)  and  his  friend 
Celsus  ap.Origen  (l.vii.  p.  327)  express  themselves  concerning  the  Hebrew  prophets. 

•  The  emperors  Hadrian,  Antoninus,  &c.,  read  with  wonder  the  Apologies  for 
their  faith,  which  Justin  Martyn,  Arislides,  Mehto,  and  others  addressed  lo  them. 
(Sec  Huron,  ad  Mag.  and  Orosius,  lib.  8,  c.  13,  p.  488.)  Eusebius  says  expressly, 
that  the  cause  of  Christianity  was  defended  in  the  presence  of  the  senate,  by 
ApoUonias  the  martyr,  in  a  ver>'  elegant  oration.  *'  Cum  judex  multis  cum  pre- 
"  cibus  obsecrasset  petiisset  que  ab  ulo,  uti  coram  senatu  rationem  fidei  suae  red- 
"  dcrit,  elegantissima  oratione  pro  defensione  fidei  pronunliata,  &c.  (Eused. 
Laiine,  lib.  5.  c.  21,  p.  154.) — Guizot. 

Gibbon,  in  nb  severer  spirit  of  criticism,  mav  have  questioned  the  authorilv  of 
Jerome  and  Eusebius.  There  are  some  difHcultics  about  ApoUonius.  which 
Heinichen  (note  in  loc.  Eusebii)  would  solve,  by  supposing  him  to  have  been,  as 
Jerome  states,  a  senator. — Milman. 

It  is  not  very  clear  either  from  this  Latin  version,  or  the  original  Greek,  or  the 
context,  when  airefuljk  considered,  whether  this  oration  was  held  before  the 
senate  or  the  jaag^  The  latter  seems  the  most  probable,  and  would  get  rid  of 
some  doubts  and  difficuUics.  It  ought  not  to  excite  anv  surprise,  that  the  Apolo- 
gies msisted  so  little  on  the  miraculous  evidence  of  the  writers'  faith,  in  an  age 
when  hostile  disputants  ascribed  all  such  works  to  magic,  and  when  the  belief  in 
this  agency  was  so  prevalent,  that  Apuleius  was  obliged  to  defend  himself  judicially 
against  the  charge  of  having  employed  it,  to  win  the  affections  of  a  wealthy  widow. 
All  the  early  defenders  of  Christianitv  insist  on  its  realization  both  of  prophecy 
and  philosophy.  That  which  the  emperor  Hadrian  received  from  Arislides  is  de- 
scribed by  Jerome,  as  "  contextum  philosophorum  sententiis."  Gibbon  estimated 
Christianity  too  low,  and  ancient  philosophy  too  high,  to  take  correct  views  o( 
their  mutual  bearinn  and  concurrent  action.— English  Churchman. 

t '*  The  most  candid  and  learned  even  of  Christian  inquirers."  savs  the  Rev. 
Robert  Tavlor,  "have  admitted,  that  antiquity  is  most  deficient  just  exactly 
"  where  it  is  most  important ;  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  known  of  the  church 
"  history  in  those  times  on  which  a  rational  man  could  place  anv  reliance  ;  and 
"  that  the  epocha  when  Christian  truth  first  dawned  upon  the  world  is  appropri- 
"  ately  designated  as  the  Age  of  Fable,''— K. 
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unskillful  hands  of  Justin  and  the  succeeding  apologists,  the 
sublime  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  oracles  evaporates  in  dis- 
tant types,  affected  conceits,  and  cold  allegories ;  and  even 
their  authenticity  was  rendered  suspicious  to  an  unenlight- 
ened Gentile,  by  the  mixture  of  pious  forgeries,  which,  under 
the  names  of  Orpheus,  Hermes,  and  the  Sibyls,***  were 
obtruded  on  him  as  of  equal  value  with  the  genume  inspira- 
tion of  Heaven.    The  adoption  of  fraud  and  sophistry  in  the 
defence  of  revelation  too  often  reminds  us  of  the  injudicious 
conduct  of  those  poets  who  load  their  invulnerable  heroes 
with  a  useless  weight  of  cumbersome  and  brittle  armor. 
Negiea  of         ^^^  ^^^  shall  we  excuse  the  supine  inatten- 
miracics.      tion  of  the    Pagan   and  philosophic  world,  to 
those  evidences  which   were  presented   by  the   hand   of 
Omnipotence,  not  to  their   reason,  but  to   their  senses? 
During  the  age  of  Christ,  of  his  aposdes,  and  of  their  first 
disciples,  the  doctrine  which  they  preached  was  confirmed 
by  innumerable  prodigies.    The  lame  walked,  the  blind  saw, 
the  sick  were  healed,  the  dead  were  raised,  demons  were 
expelled,  and  the  laws  of  Nature  were  frequendv  suspended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church.     But  the  sages  of  Greece  and 
Rome  turned  aside  from  the  awful  spectacle, 
General  si-     ^"^'  P^^^suing  the  Ordinary  occupations  of  life 
lence concern-  and  study,  appeared  unconscious  of  any  altera- 
*"nes^s*^offhe     tious  in  the  moral  or  physical  government  of 
Passion.      the  world.     Under  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the 
whole  earth,***  or  at  least  a  celebrated  province 
of  the  Roman  empire,**  was  involved  in  a  preternatural 
darkness   of  three   hours.*    Even   this   miraculous   event, 


iM  The  philosophers  who  derided  the  more  ancient  predictions  of  the  Sibylf 


Sibylline  verses  had  pt , 

the  millennium,  were  quietly  laid  aside.     The  Christian  Sibyl  had  unluckily  fixed 
the  ruin  of  Rome  for  the  year  195,  A.  u.  c.  948. 

i»«  The  fathers,  as  they  are  drawn  out  in  battle  array  by  Dom  Caimet  (Dtsser^ 
tations  sur  la  Bible,  torn.  iii.  pp.  »95-3o8),  seem  to  cover  the  whole  earth  with 
darkness,  in  which  they  are  followed  bv  most  of  the  moderns. 

n»i  Origin  ad  Matth.  c.  27.  and  a  few  modern  critics.  Beza,  Le  Clerc,  Lardner, 
&c.,  are  desirous  of  confining  it  to  the  land  of  Judea. 

♦  As  the  "  darkness  of  the  Passion  "  produced,  in  an  age  of  credulity,  no  effect 
upon  the  people  who  are  supposed  to  have  witnessed  tnc  occurrence,  it  seems 
strange  that,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries,  it  should  be  regarded  as 
miraculous  by  those  who  claim  to  be  illumined  by  the  light  of  modem  science 
and  to  have  outgrown  ihe  errors  and  superstitions  of  the  obsolete  past. 

The  arrest  and  crucifixion  of  the  carpenter's  son.  bv  the  fanatical  and  intolerant 
people  he  endeavored  to  instruct,  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  benefactors  of 
mankind  are  often  the  victims  of  rt-ligious  frenz;*-  and  sectarian  zeal.  Tba^ 
Jesus,  in  the  last  moments  of  his  troubled  life,  realized  the  fatal  mistake  he  had 
made  in  his  enthusiastic  but  mistaken  belief  in  his  own  divinity,  seems  almost 
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which  ought  to  have  excited  the  wonder,  the  curiosity, 
and  the  devotion  of  mankind,  passed  without  notice  in  an 
age  of  science  and  history."*  It  happened  during  the  life- 
time of  Seneca  and  the  elder  Pliny,  who  must  have  experi- 

»»  The  celebrated  passage  of  Phlegon  is  now  wisely  abandoned.  When  Ter- 
tullian  assures  the  Pagans  that  the  mention  of  the  prodigy  is  found  in  Arcanis 
<not  Archivts)  vestris  (see  his  Apology,  c  21),  he  probably  appeals  to  the  Sibylline 
verses,  which  relate  it  exactly  in  the  words  of  the  Gospel.t 

certain,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  dying  words  of  bitter  and  hopeless  sorrow  ;  but 
he  could  not  have  realized  nor  even  imagined  the  ferocity  —  the  horrible  bar- 
barity that  during  the  dark  ages  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  inspired  the 
sectarian  massacres,  wars  atid  cruelties  that  were  peruetrated  in  nis  nr^mc. 
Himself  a  victim  of  religious  persecution —a  martyr  for  the  liberty  of  thought  — 
suH'ering  death  for  opinion's  sake  —  a  friend  to  the  lowly  and  despiscl -- who. 
in  his  sermon  nn  the  mount,  blessed  the  j;oor  in  spirit,  those  that  mourn,  the 
meek,  the  merciful,  the  pure  in  heart,  the  peacemakers,  and  the  poisccuted. —  he 
never  could  have  believed  that  his  followers  would  in  turn  become  persecutors  — 
would  torture  the  noble  and  the  brave  —  burn  at  the  stake  those  who  dared  to 
think — imprison  in  dungeons  the  friends  and  benefactors  of  humanity —  destrov 
both  old  and  young  — murder  babes  in  their  mother's  arms  — redden  the  eartn 
with  human  blood,  and  do  all  this  in  his  name,  and  for  exercising  the  right  of 
fireeihoafht  for  which  he  was  crucified. 

Socrates,  the  Pagan,  "  died  like  a  philosopher,"  while  lesus.  the  reformer, 
expired  in  sorrow  and  in  sadness.  "  He  was  oppressed  and  afflicted,"  says  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  "  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth."  And  yet,  when  hope  and  courage 
nad  fled,  when  death  and  despair  confronted  the  victim  on  the  cross,  when  the 
humane  and  loving  Jesus  realized  the  fallacy  of  his  own  cherished  faith,  and 
knew  that  be  was  but  human  and  was  not  divine— that  he  was  but  a  man  and  not 
a  god, — this  consciousness  of  his  own  fatal  deception  wrung  from  his  dying  lips 
thai  most  sad  and  mournful  crv — the  pathetic  and  hopeless  wail  of  a  deceived 
and  deftpairing  soul,—"  Eloi,  Eloi,  lama  sabachthani?  My  God,  my  God,  why 
•'  bast  tnou  forsaken  me?" — E. 

t  According  to  some  learned  theologians  a  misunderstanding  of  the  text  in 
the  Gospel  has  given  rise  to  this  mistake,  which  has  employed  and  wearied  so 
many  laoorious  commentators,  though  Origen  had  already  taken  the  pains  to 
preiuiomi  them.  The  expression  oKbro^  iyevero  does  not  mean,  they  assert,  an 
eclipse,  but  any  kind  of  obscurity  occasioned  in  the  atmosphere,  whether  by 
clouds  or  any  other  cause.  As  this  obscuration  of  the  sun  rarely  took  place  in 
Palestine,  where  in  the  middle  of  April  the  sky  was  unusually  clear,  it  assumed, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  an  importance  conformable  to  the  received 
notion,  that  the  sun  concealed  at  midday  was  a  sinister  presage.  See  Amos  viii. 
9,  10.  The  word  aicbroc  *s  often  taken  in  this  sense  by  contemporary  writers ;  the 
Apocal>-psc  says,  krJKoriaBrj  6  yTiio^  the  sun  was  concealed,  when  speaking  of  an 
obscuration  caused  by  smoke  and  dust.  (Revel,  ix.  2.)  Moreover,  the  Hebrew 
word  ophal,  which  in  the  LXX.  answers  to  the  Greek  ff/c5rof,  signifies  any  dark- 
ness; and  the  Evangelists,  who  have  modeled  the  sense  of  their  expressions  by 
those  of  the  LXX.,  must  have  taken  it  in  the  same  latitude-  This  darkening  of 
the  sky  usually  precedes  earthquakes.  {Matt,  xxvii.  51.)  The  Heathen  authors 
furnish  us  a  number  of  examples,  of  which  a  miraculous  explanation  was  given 
at  the  time.  See  Ovid,  ii.  v.  31. 1.  xv.  v.  785-  PHny,  Hist.  Nat.  1.  11  c.  30.  Wetstein 
has  collected  all  these  examples  in  his  edition  of  the  Nrw  Testament. 

Wc  need  not,  then,  be  astonished  at  the  silence  of  the  Pagan  authors  concerning 
a  phenomenon  which  did  not  extend  beyond  Jerusalem,  and  which  might  have 
nothing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature;  although  the  Christians  and  the  Jews 
may  have  regarded  it  as  a  sinister  presage.  See  Michaelis.  Notes  on  New  Testa- 
muni,  V.  i.  p.  290.     Paulus,  Commentary  on  New  Testament,  iii.  p.  760.— Guizot. 

•  As  the  above  explanation  of  M.  F.  Guizot,  was  copied  by  both  Dean  Milman 
and  the  English  Churchman,  it  evidently  met  with  their  approval.  It  agrees  with 
the  views  ofthe  "  most  learned  theologians."  and  is  fortified  by  reference  to  the 
writings  of  the  learned  Michaelis  and  the  devout  Paulus.  It  is  the  best  explana- 
tion that  can  be  given,  because  it  explains  the  event  on  purely  natural  principles, 
without  resorting  to  supernatural  aid.  _e  •  , 

The  ".darkokess  of  the  Passion  "  was  no  miracle,  as  ignorant  and  superficial 
theologians  sometimes  assert,  but  merely  a  passing  cloud  ;  a  rising  mist ;  a  column 
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enced  the  immediate  effects,  or  received  the  earliest  intelli- 
gence, of  the  prodigy.  Each  of  these  philosophers,  in  a 
laborious  work,  has  recorded  all  the  great  phenomena  of 
nature,  earthquakes,  meteors,  comets,  and  eclipses,  which 
his  indefatigable  curiosity  could  collect."'  Both  the  one 
and  the  other  have  omitted  to  mention  the  greatest  phe- 
nomenon to  which  the  mortal  eye  has  been  witness  since 
the  creation  of  the  globe.  A  distinct  chapter  of  Pliny  "*  is 
designed  for  eclipses  of  an  extraordinary  nature  and  un- 
usual duration ;  but  he  contents  himself  with  describing 
the  singular  defect  of  light  which  followed  the  murder  of 
Caesar,*  when,  during  the  greatest  part  of  a  year,  the  orb 
of  the  sun  appeared  pale  and  without  splendor.  This 
season  of  obscurity,  which  cannot  surely  be  compared  with 
the  preternatural  darkness  of  the  Passion,  had  been  already 
celebrated  by  most  of  the  poets*®*  and  historians  of  that 
memorable  age.^ 
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i»'  Seneca.  Quasi.  Natur.  1.  i.  15,  vi.  1.  vii.  17.    Plin.  Hist,  Natur,  1.  U. 

19»  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  ii.  30. 

iw  Virgil.  Georgic.  i.  466.  TibuUus,  1.  i.  Elfgr.  v.  ver.  75.  Ovid.  Metamor^ 
XV.  782.  Lucati.  Pharsal.  i.  540.  The  last  of  these  poets  places  this  prodigy  oe- 
fore  the  civil  war. 

200  See  a  public  epistle  of  M.  Anton v  in  yosephi.  Antiquii.  xiv.  la.  Piuiurch  m 
Ctrsar,  p.  471.  Appian.  Brll  Civil.  \.  iv.  Dion  Casstus,  1.  xlv.  p.  431.  yuhus 
Obsequens,  c.  12S.     His  little  treatise  i»  an  abstract  of  Livy's  prodigies. 


of  smoke ;  an  eruption  of  a  distant  volcano :  a  swarm  of  bees  or  locusts,  that  ob- 
scured the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  There  was  nothing  supernatural  involved — it 
was  purely  a  natural  event.  Matthew  xxvii :  45,  when  properly  translated,  "does 
"  not  mean  an  eclipse," — docs  not  mean  a  miracle.  It  is  merely  an  interesting  <^ 
servation  on  the  weather,  an<l  is  no  proof  of  the  divinitv  of  Christ,  or  of  any  thing 
else.  How  could  the  "  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome '  — the  eminent  historians, 
Seneca  and  Pliny— be  expected  to  record  so  trivial  an  event?  To  St.  Matthew 
alone  belongs  the  honor  of  chronicling  the  atmospheric  illusions. 

The  same  style  of  reasoning  would  explain,  on  natural  principles,  all  the 
miracles  that  are  quoted  as  a  nroof  of  the  divinity  ol  Jesus.  '*  The  lame  walked,** 
after  they  had  been  cured.  *'  The  blind  saw,"  after  the  proper  remedies  were 
applied.  "The  sick  were  healed."  by  a  skillful  physician.  "The  dead  were 
"  raised."  or  rather  ihfjse  who  had  swooned  or  fallen' in  a  trance  were  revived 
by  stimulants.  "  Demons  were  exj)eHed,"— that  is,  the  priests  so  asserted.  "The 
"  laws  of  nature  were  suspended  for  the  benefit  of  the  church,"  that  is  to  say: 
the  church  was  benefited  ny  claiming  dominion  over  nature's  laws. — E. 

*  The  credulous  belief  that  the  births  and  deaths  of  celebrated  persons,  as  well 
as  the  occurrence  of  remarkable  events,  were  accompanied  bv  visible  convulsions 
of  nature,  was  admirably  ridiculed  by  Shakespeare,  who  was  too  intelligent  to 
reverence  this  ancient  suf)crstition.  '  In  King  Henr>-  IV.  he  represents  Owen 
Glendower  as  boasting  thai : 

"  At  my  nativitv 
"  The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes 
"  Of  burning  cressets ;  know,  that  at  my  birth, 
"  The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth 
^  "  Shook  like  a  coward  !  " 
To  which  bombast  the  unbelieving  Hotspur  irreverently  replies: 

"  Why,  so  ii  would  have  done 
"  At  the  same  season,  if  your  mother's  cat 
"  Had    kittened,  though  yourself  had  ne'er  been  bom.**- 


COUNCIL  OF  THE  GODS. 

MOUNT  OLYMPUS  was  the  favorite  abode  of  the  gods,  and  it  was  there  the 
twelve  celestials  assembled  to  deliberate  on  mundane  affairs.  Their  names 
were«  according  to  Ennius.  Juno,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 
Mercury,  Jovi,  Neptunus,  Vulcanas,  and  ApoIlQ. 

The  Jews  peopled  their  heaven  only  with  "spirits  masculine,"  entirely  ex- 
cluding the  feminine.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  entertained  more  rational 
ideas  of  happiness,  included,  like  the  Christians  and  Mahometans,  both  sexes  in 
their  "  abodes  of  the  blest." 

The  barbarous  Jewish  belief,  which  exalts  man  and  oppresses  woman,  found  in 

Milton  an  able  interpreter.    So  great  was  his  repugnance  to  the  female  sex  that  he 

censures  the  Jewish  deity  for  having  created  woman,  and  otgefts  to  the  plan 

adopted  for  replenishing  the  earth.    In  the  spirit  of  true  monkish  asceticism  he 

mournfully  sings : 

" Oh!  why  did  God, 

"Creator  wise,  that  peopled  highest  Heaven 

"With  spirits  masculine,  create  at  last 

"  This  novelty  on  Earth,  this  fair  deieA 

"Of  nature?  — And  not  till  the  world  at  once 

"With  Men  as  Angels,  vrithont  feminine? 

"Or  find  some  other  way  to  generate  mankind." 

Homer  shines  resplendent  in  contrast  with  the  English  bard.  The  Pagan  poet 
o'ertops  the  Christian  misogynist.  His  invocation  to  the  Muses  attests  his  ap- 
preciation and  reverence  for  "  lovely  woman,  God's  last,  best  gift  to  man." 

"  Achilles  wrath  to  Greece,  the  direful  spring 
"  Of  '^oes  unnumber'd,  heavenly  Goddess  sing  I" 

Again,  in  describing  the  Council  of  the  Gods  :— 

"  Immortal  Hebe,  fresh  with  bloom  divine. 
"  The  golden  goblet  crowns  with  purple  wine." 

Jupiter  presided  with  august  dignity  at  these  councils,  and  the  gods  and  god- 
desses discussed  with  intelligence  and  decorum  the  most  momentous  affoirs  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  a  significant  fa^,  showing  the  origin  of  these  myths,  that  the 
number  of  these  deities  corresponds  with  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  and 
also,  with  the  twelve  lunar  months,  which  compose  the  lunar  cycle  or  year.  This 
natural  truth,  underlying  a  mass  of  fable,  is  the  key  which  unlocks  many  Pagan 
nnd  Jewish  mysteries.  These  mysteries  can  be  explained  in  a  rational  manner 
by  calling  to  mind  the  Astronomical,  or  rather  Astrological  belief  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  remembering  the  mystic  language  the  priests  employed  in  teaching  to  the 
neophytes  and  explaining  to  the  initiated,  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Elensis.  This 
mystic  lore  admitted  of  two  distin^  and  often  opposite  interpretations,  like  the 
Delphian  oracles,  or  the  prophecy  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth, 

"  That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense," 
and  the  learned  and  initiated  understood  and  approved  what  the  ignonnf  nnd 
vulgar  believed  and  adored. 

There  were  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  twelve  labors  of  Hercules,  and  twelve 
members  composed  the  Ainphictyonic  Council  of  the  Delphian  Grade.  There 
were  twelve  articles  in  the  apostle's  creed,  — twelve  signs  in  the  sodiac,— twelve 
months  in  the  year,  twelve  hours  in  the  day.  The  twelve!  great  apostles  of 
Christianity,  correspond  with  the  twelve  gods  of  Olympus.  There  were  twelve 
gates  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  twelve  pillars  in  the  temple  of  Heliopolis. 
There  were  twelve  shields  of  Mars,  and  twelve  altars  were  ere^ed  to  Janus,  (one 
for  each  month).  The  twelve  foundations  for  the  walls  of  the  New  Jemaalem  were 
garnished  with  twelve  diflRercnt  precious  stones,  and  twelve  angels  presided  in 
heaven  over  the  twelve  j^ates  named  after  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  ^E, 
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Ill-t 

THE  CONDl'CT  OF  THE  ROMAN  GOVERNMENT  TOWARD 


IF  we  seriously  consider  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  rehgion,  the  sanctity  of  its  moral    ^^ju"]Jf 
precepts,  and  the  innocent  as  well  as  au-        by  ihc 
stcrc  lives  of  the  greater  number  of  those  who,      empwora. 
during  the  first  ages,  embraced  the  faith  of  the 
gospel,  we  should  naturally  suppose  that  so  benevolent  a 
doctrine  would  have  been  received  with  due  reverence  even 
by  the  unbelieving  world ;  that  the  learned  and  the  polite, 
however   they   might    deride   the   miracles,   would    have 
esteemed  the  virtues,  of  the  new  sect ;  and  that  the  magis- 
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trates,  instead  of  persecuting,  would  have  protected  an 
order  of  men  who  yielded  the  most  passive  obedience  to 
the  laws,  though  they  declined  the  active  cares  of  war  and 
government.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  recollect  the 
universal  toleration  of  Polytheism,  as  it  was  invariably 
maintained  by  the  faith  of  the  people,  the  incredulity  of 
philosophers,  and  the  policy  of  the  Roman  senate  and 
emperors,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  new  offence 
the  Christians  had  committed,  what  new  provocation  could 
exasperate  the  mild  indifference  of  antiquity,  and  what  new 
motives  could  urge  the  Roman  princes,  who  beheld  without 
concern  a  thousand  forms  of  religion  subsisting  in  peace 
under  their  gentle  sway,  to  inflict  a  severe  punishment  on 
any  part  of  their  subjects  who  had  chosen  for  themselves  a 
singular  but  an  inoffensive  mode  of  faith  and  worship. 

The  religious  policy  of  the  ancient  world  seems  to  have 
assumed  a  more  stern  and  intolerant  character  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  Christianity.  About  fourscore  years  after, 
the  death  of  Christ,  his  innocent  disciples  were  punished 
with  death  by  the  sentence  of  a  proconsul  of  the  most 
amiable  and  philosophic  character,  and  according  to  the 
laws  of  an  emperor  distinguished  by  the  wisdom  and  justice 
of  his  general  administration.  The  apologies  which  were 
repeatedly  addressed  to  the  successors  of  Trajan  are  filled 
with  the  most  pathetic  complaints,  that  the  Christians  who 
obeyed  the  dictates,  and  solicited  the  liberty  of  conscience, 
were  alone,  among  all  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire, 
excluded  from  the  common  benefits  of  their  auspicious 
government.  The  deaths  of  a  few  eminent  martyrs  have 
been  recorded  with  care ;  and  from  the  time  that  Chris- 
tianity was  invested  with  the  supreme  power,  the  governors 
of  the  church  have  been  no  less  diligently  employed  in  dis- 

Roman  magistrates  against  the  Christians.  It  is  written  in  the  most  contemptibly 
factious  spirit  of  prejudice  against  the  sufferers  ;  it  is  unworthy  of  a  philosopher 
and  of  a  man  of  numanity.  Let  the  narrative  of  Cyprian's  death  be  examined. 
He  had  to  relate  the  murder  of  an  innocent  man  of  advanced  age,  and  in  a 
station  deemed  venerable  by  a  considerable  body  of  the  provincials  of  Africa, 
|»ut  to  death  because  he  refused  to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  Instead  of  pointing  the 
indignation  of  posterity  against  such  an  atrocious  act  of  tyranny,  he  dwells,  with 
visible  art,  on  tne  small  circumstances  of  fiecorum  and  politeness  which  attended 
this  murder,  and  which  he  relates  with  as  much  parade  as  if  they  were  the  most 
important  particulars  of  the  event. 

Dr.  Robertson  has  been  the  subject  of  much  blame  for  his  real  or  supposed 
lenity  towards  the  Sj)anish  murderers  and  tyrants  in  America.  That  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  Mr.  G.  did  not  excite  the  same  or  greater  disapprobation,  is  a  proof  of 
the  unphilosophical  and  indeed  fanatical  animosity  against  Christianity,  which 
was  so  prevalent  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. — Mackimtt^i 
see  Life,  i.  pp.  244,  245.— Milman. 
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playing  the  cruelty,  than  in  imitating  the  conduct,  of  their 
Pagan  adversaries.  To  separate  (if  it  be  possible)  a  few 
authentic  as  well  as  interesting  facts  from  an  undigested 
mass  of  fiction  and  error,  and  to  relate,  in  a  clear  and 
rational  manner,  the  causes,  the  extent,  the  duration,  and 
the  most  important  circumstances  of  the  persecutions  to 
which  the  first  Christians  were  exposed,  is  the  design  of 
the  present  chapter.* 

The  sectaries  of  a  persecuted  religion,  de- 
pressed by  fear,  animated  with  resentment,  and  th"?"motiv€s. 
perhaps  heated  by  enthusiasm,  are  seldom  in  a 
proper  temper,  of  mind  calmly  to  investigate,  or  candidly  to 
appreciate,  the  motives  of  their  enemies,  which  often  escape 
the  im]>artial  and  discerning  view  even  of  those  who  are 
placed  at  a  secure  distance  from  the  flames  of  persecution. 
A  reason  has  been  assigned  for  the  conduct  of  the  emperors 
toward  the  primitive  Christians,  which  may  appear  the 
more  specious  and  probable,  as  it  is  drawn  from  the 
acknowleged  genius  of  Polytheism.  It  has  already  been 
observed,  that  the  religious  concord  of  the  world  was 
principally  supported  by  the  implicit  assent  and  reverence 
which  the  nations  of  antiquity  expressed  for  their  respective 
traditions  and  ceremonies.  It  might,  therefore,  be  expected 
that  they  would  unite  with  indignation,  against  any  sect  of 
people  which  should  separate  itself  from  the  communion 
of  mankind,  and  claiming  the  exclusive  possession  of  divine 
knowledge,  should  disdain  every  form  of  worship  except 
its  own,  as  impious  and  idolatrous.  The  rights  of  toleration 
were  held  by  mutual  indulgence ;  they  were  justly  forfeited 

*  The  histoiy  of  Uie  first  aee  of  Christianity  is  only  found  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  in  order  to  speak  of  the  first  persecutions  experienced  by  the  Chris- 
tians, that  book  should  naturally  have  been  consulted ;  those  persecutions,  then 
limited  to  individuals  and  to  a  narrow  sphere,  interested  only  the  persecuted. 
and  have  been  related  by  them  alone.  Gibbon,  making  the  persecutions  ascend 
no  higher  than  Nero,  has  entirely  omitted  those  which  preceded  this  epoch,  and 
of  which  St.  Luke  nas  preserved  the  memory.  The  only  wav  to  justify  this 
omission  was,  to  attack  the  authenticity  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  tor.  if 
authentic,  they  must  necessarily  be  consulted  and  quoted.  Now,  antiquity  has 
left  very  few  works  of  which  the  authenticity  is  so  well  established  as  that  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  (Sec  Lardner's  Cred.  of  Gospel  His.  i)art  ii.)  It  is,  there- 
fore, without  sufficient  reason,  that  Gibbon  has  maintainen  silence  concerning 
the  narrative  of  St.  Luke,  and  this  omission  is  not  without  im|>ortance.— Guizot. 

Gibbon  did  not  question  the  authenticity  of  the  Acts  of  the  A[K>stles,  for  he  has 
quoted  facts  from  them.  He  did  not  consider  the  transactions  there  relale<l  to  he 
any  evidence  of  a  public  and  general  persecution,  nor  have  they  been  so  consid- 
ered by  ecclesiastical  historians.  M .  Guizot  alone  thinks  that  proofs  are  to  be 
found  there  of  the  repression  of  Christianity  by  imperial  mandate  and  official 
cruelty,  from  which  it  again  came  forth  unsufxlued.  This  note  was  intended  by 
him,  as  introductory  to  some  which  follow,  and  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
mair**'"*  such  an  oiptnion.— English  Churchman. 
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by  a  refusal  of  the  accustomed  tribute.  As  the  payment  of 
this  tribute  was  inflexibly  refused  by  the  Jews,  and  by  them 
alone,  the  consideration  of  the  treatment  which  they  experi- 
enced from  the  Roman  magistrates  will  serve  to  explain 
how  far  these  speculations  are  justified  by  facts,  and  will 
lead  us  to  discover  the  true  causes  of  the  persecution  of 
Christianity. 
Rebellious  Without  repeating  what  has  been  already 
spirit  of  the  mentioned  of  the  reverence  of  the  Roman 
Jews,  princes  and  governors  for  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, we  shall  only  observe  that  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  and  city  was  accompanied  and  followed  by  every 
circumstance  that  could  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  con- 
querors, and  authorize  religious  persecution  by  the  most 
specious  arguments  of  political  justice  and  the  public  safety. 
From  the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Jews 
discovered  a  fierce  impatience  of  the  dominion  of  Rome, 
which  repeatedly  broke  out  in  the  most  furious  massacres 
and  insurrections.  Humanity  is  shocked  at  the  recital  of 
the  horrid  cruelties  which  they  committed  in  the  cities  of 
Egypt,  of  Cyprus,  and  of  Cyrene,  where  they  dwelt  in 
treacherous  friendship  with  the  unsuspecting  natives ;  *  and 
we  are  tempted  to  applaud  the  severe  retaliation  which 
was  exercised  by  the  arms  of  the  legions  against  a  race  of 
fanatics,  whose  dire  and  credulous  superstition  seemed  to 
render  them  the  implacable  enemies  not  only  of  the  Roman 
government,  but  of  human  kind. '     The  enthusiasm  of  the 

i  In  Cyrene  they  massacred  220,000  Greeks;  in  Cyprus,  240,000;  in  Egypt,  a 
very  ereat  multitude.  Many  of  these  unhappy  victims  were  sawn  asunder, 
accoruinfi^  to  a  precedent  to  which  David  *  had  given  the  sanction  of  his  example. 
The  victorious  Jews  devoured  the  flesh,  Hcked  up  the  blood,  and  twisted  the 
entrails  like  a  girdle,  round  their  bodies.    See  Dion  CassiuSy  1.  Ixviii.  p.  1145.! 

2  Without  repeating  the  well-known  narratives  of  Josephus,  we  may  learn  from 
Dion  (I.  Ixix.  p.  ii62>,  ihat  in  Hadrian's  war  580,000  Jews  were  cut  off  by  the  sword, 
besides  an  inlinite  number  which  perished  by  famine,  by  disease,  and  by  fire. 

♦The  conduct  of  David  cannot  always  be  commended  as  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation.  On  a  certain  occasion,  recorded  in  II.  Samuel^  vi.,  1^-22,  his  wife  Michal 
espied,  '*  thou^h  a  window,"  her  liege  lord,  clothed  in  his  curious  "linen  ephod,** 
immodestly,  '*  m  the  eyes  of  the  handmaids,"  "leaping  and  dancing  before  the 
••  Lord  :  and,"  her  education  as  the  daughter  of  a  kmg  having  taught  her  belter 
manners,  instinctively  "  she  despised  him  in  her  heart."  When  she  rebuked  this 
lewd  conduct,  the  "  anointed  of  the  Lord,"  shamelessly  replied  :  *'  I  will  yetbemore 
"vile  than  thus,  and  will  be  base  in  mine  own  sight :  and  of  the  maidservants," 
itc.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  slate  that  king  David  rigidly  executed  this  threat, 
and  fully  demonstrated  his  veracity  at  the  expense  of  his  morality.— E. 

t  Some  commentators,  among  them  Reimarus,  in  his  notes  on  Dion  Cassias,  think 
that  the  hatred  of  the  Romans  against  the  Jews  has  led  that  historian  to  exag- 
gcraie  the  cruelties  committed  by  the  latter.    Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  p.  1146.— GuizOT. 

To  this  must  be  added,  the  proneness  of  the  ancients  to  magnify  calamities. 
Their  means  of  information  were  too  scanty  and  vague  to  be  accurate.  Rumor 
alone  supplied  them  with  intelligence,  and  we  know  how  that  gjows  larger  at 
every  step,  especially  when  dealing  with  numbers.— ENGLISH  Churchman. 
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Jews  was  supported  by  the  opinion  that  it  was  unlawful  for 
them  to  pay  taxes  to  an  idolatrous  master;  and  by  the 
flattering  promise  which  they  derived  from  their  ancient 
oracles,  that  a  conguering  Messiah  would  soon  arise,  des- 
tined to  break  their  fetters,  and  to  invest  the  fa\'orites  of 
heaven  with  the  empire  of  the  earth.  It  was  by  announcing 
himself  as  their  long-expected  deliverer,  and  by  calling  on 
all  the  descendants  of  Abraham  to  assert  the  hope  of  Israel, 
that  the  famous  Barchochebas  collected  a  formidable  army, 
with  which  he  resisted  during  two  years  the  power  of  the 
emperor  Hadrian.' 

Notwithstanding  these  repeated  provocations.  Toleration 
the  resentment  of  the  Roman  princes  expired  of  the 
after  the  victory ;  nor  were  their  apprehensions  refigion. 
continued  beyond  the  period  of  war  and  danger. 
By  the  general  indulgence  of  polytheism,  and  by  the  mild 
temper  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Jews  were  restored  to  their 
ancient  privileges,  and  once  more  obtained  the  permission 
of  circumcising  their  children,  with  the  easy  restraint  that 
they  should  never  confer  on  any  foreign  proselyte  that 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  Hebrew  race.  The  numerous 
remains  of  that  people,  though  they  were  still  excluded 
from  the  precincts  of  Jerusalem,  were  permitted  to  form 
and  to  maintain  considerable  establishments  both  in  Italy 
and  in  the  provinces,  to  acquire  the  freedom  of  Rome,  to 
enjoy  municipal  honors,  and  to  obtain  at  the  same  time  an 
exemption  from  the  burdensome  and  expensive  offices  of 
society.  The  moderation  or  the  contempt  of  the  Romans 
gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  police 
which  was  instituted  by  the  vanquished  sect.  The  patriarch, 
who  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Tiberias,  was  empowered  to 
appoint  his  subordinate  ministers  and  aposdes,  to  exercise 
a  domestic  jurisdiction,  and  to  receive  from  his  dispersed 
brethren  an  annual  contribution.*  New  synagogues  were 
frequendy  erected  in  the  principal  cides  of  the  empire; 
and  the  sabbaths,  the  fasts,  and  the  festivals,  which  were 

»  For  the  sect  of  the  Zealot's,  see  Basnage,  ffisioirr  drs  yuifs,  1.  i.  c.  17 :  for  the 
character  of  the  Messiah,  according  to  the  Rabbis,  1.  v.  c.  11,  li.  13;  for  the 

actions  of  Barchochebas,  1,  vii.  c.  12.*  ^  ,      v   .  •   ^  k»  ^  /•«..  « 

4  It  is  to  Modestinus.  a  Roman  lawyer  (1.  vj.  regular.)  that  we  are  nidebted  for  a 

distinct  knowledge  of  the  edict  of  Antoninus.  See  Casaubon  ad  Htst.Au^st.j*.  27. 
f.  See  BAsnsLKe: /fistoire  des  7t*i/s,  1.  iii.  c.  2.  3.     The  office  of  Patriarch  was 

suppressed  by  Theodosius  the  younger. 

•This  war  lasted  three  years  and  a  half,  from  the  spring  of  132  to  August,  135. 
See  Die  and  Jerome,  as  quoted  by  Clinton,  F.  R.  i,  122.— English  Churchman. 
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either  commanded  by  the  Mosaic  law,  or  enjoined  by  the 
traditions  of  the  Rabbis,  were  celebrated  in  the  most 
solemn  and  public  manner.*  Such  gentle  treatment  in- 
sensibly assuaged  the  stern  temper  of  the  Jews.  Awakened 
from  their  dream  of  prophecy  and  conquest,  they  assumed 
the  behavior  of  peaceable  and  industrious  subjects.  Their 
irreconcilable  hatred  of  mankind,  instead  of  flaming  out  in 
acts  of  blood  and  violence,  evaporated  in  less  dangerous 
gratifications.  They  embraced  every  opportunity  of  over- 
reaching the  idolators  in  trade ;  and  they  pronounced  secret 
and  ambiguous  imprecations  against  the  haughty  kingdom 
of  Edom. 

Since  the  Jews,  who  rejected  with  abhorrence 
werel  Aopic  the  dcitics  adored  by  their  sovereign  and  by 
foiiow^d^  the  ^^^'^  fellow-subjects,  enjoyed,  however,  the  free 
Christians  a  cxcrcisc  of  their  unsocial  religion,  there  must 
dlsert«r,'^thc  havc  cxistcd  somc  other  cause,  which  exposed 
religion  of  the  dlsciplcs  of  Christ  to  those  severities  from 
which  the  posterity  of  Abraham  was  exempt 
The  difference  between  them  is  simple  and  obvious ;  but, 
according  to  the  sentiments  of  antiquity,  it  was  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  Jews  were  a  nation;  the  Chris- 
tians were  a  sect;  and  if  it  was  natural  for  every  community 
to  respect  the  sacred  institutions  of  their  neighbors,  it  was 
incumbent  on  them  to  persevere  in  those  of  their  ancestors. 
The  voice  of  oracles,  the  precepts  of  philosophers,  and  the 
authority  of  the  laws,  unanimously  enforcea  this  national 
obligation.  By  their  lofty  claim  of  superior  sanctity,  the 
Jews  might  provoke  the  Polytheists  to  consider  them  as 
an  odious  and  impure  race.  By  disdaining  the  intercourse 
of  other  nations,  they  might  deserve  their  contempt     The 

6  We  need  only  mention  the  Purim,  or  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  rage  of 
Haman,  which,  till  the  reign  of  Theodosius.  was  celebrated  with  insolent  triumph 
and  riotous  intemperance.     Basnage,  His.  dfs  ynifs,  1.  vi.  c.  17, 1.  viii.  c.  6^ 

7  According  to  the  false  Jusephus,  Tsepho,  the  grandson  of  Esau,  conducted 
into  Italy  the  army  of  /Kneas.  king  of  Carthage.  Another  colony  of  Idumaeans, 
flying  from  the  sword  of  David,  took  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  Romulus.  For 
these,  or  for  other  reasons  of  equal  weight,  the  name  of  Edom  was  applied  by  the 
Jews  to  the  Roman  empire.* 


these 
many 


*  The  false  Josephus  is  a  romancer  of  very  modern  date,  though  some  of 

legends  are  probanly  more  ancient.     It  may  be  worth  considering  whether , 

of  the  stories  in  the  Talmud  are  not  history  in  a  figurative  disguise,  adopted  from 
prudence.  The  Jews  might  dare  to  say  nianv  things  of  Rome,  under  tne  signifi- 
cant appellation  of  K(iom,  which  they  feared  to  utter  publicly.  Later  and  more 
ignorant  ages  took  literallv,  and  perhaps  embellished,  what  was  intelligible 
among  the  generation  to  which  it  was  addressed.    i^Hist.  of  yews ^  iii.  mi.) 

The  false  Josephus  has  the  inauguration  of  the  emperor,  with  the  seven  electors 
and  apparently  the  pope  assisting  at  the  coronation  !    Pref.  page,  xxvL — MlLMAICi 
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laws  of  Moses  might  be  for  the  most  part  frivolous  or 
absurd ;  yet,  since  they  had  been  received  during  many 
ages  by  a  large  society,  his  followers  were  justified  by  the 
example  of  mankind ;  and  it  was  universally  acknowledged 
that  they  had  a  right  to  practice  what  it  would  have  been 
criminal  in  them  to  neglect.  But  this  principle,  which  pro- 
tected the  Jewish  synagogue,  afforded  not  any  favor  or 
security  to  the  primitive  cnurch.  By  embracing  the  faith 
of  the  gospel  the  Christians  incurred  the  supposed  guilt  of 
an  unnatural  and  unpardonable  offence.  They  dissolved 
the  sacred  ties  of  custom  and  education,  violated  the  relig- 
ious institutions  of  their  country,  and  presumptuously 
despised  whatever  their  fathers  had  believed  as  true,  or 
had  reverenced  as  sacred.  Nor  was  this  apostasy  (if  we 
may  use  the  expression)  merely  of  a  partial  or  local  kind  ; 
since  the  pious  deserter  who  withdrew  himself  from  the 
temples  of  Egypt  or  Syria  would  equally  disdain  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  those  of  Athens  or  Carthage.  Every  Chris- 
tian rejected  with  contempt  the  superstitions  of  his  family, 
his  city,  and  his  province.  The  whole  body  of  Christians 
unanimously  refused  to  hold  any  communion  with  the  gods 
of  Rome,  of  the  empire,  and  of  mankind.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  oppressed  believer  asserted  the  inalienable  rights 
of  conscience  and  private  judgment.  Though  his  situation 
might  excite  the  pity,  his  arguments  could  never  reach  the 
understanding,  either  of  the  philosophic  or  of  the  believing 
part  of  the  Pagan  world.  To  their  apprehensions,  it  was  no 
less  a  matter  of  surprise  that  any  individuals  should  enter- 
tain scruples  against  complying  with  the  established  mode 
of  worship,  than  if  they  had  conceived  a  sudden  abhorrence 
to  the  manners,  to  the  dress,  or  to  the  language  of  their 
native  country." 

The  surprise  of  the  Pagans  was  soon  sue-    Christianity 
ceeded  by  resentment ;  and  the  most  pious  of     accused  or 

j.'i  '^i^j  Atheism,  and 

men  were  exposed  to  the  unjust  but  dangerous  mistaken  by 
imputation  of  impiety.  Malice  and  prejudice  ^^jhiVo^oph^rs"! 
concurred  in  representing  the  Christians  as  a 

»  From  the  arguments  of  Celsus,  as  they  are  represented  and  refuted  by  Origen 
(1.  V.  pp.  247-259),  we  may  clearly  discover  the  distinction  that  was  made  between 
the  Jewish  people  and  the  Christian  sect.  See,  in  the  Dialogue  of  Minucius  Felix 
(c  5,  6),  a  fair  and  not  inelegant  description  of  the  popular  sentiments,  with 
regard  to  the  desertion  of  the  established  worship.* 

*  In  all  this  there  is  doubtless  much  truth ;  yet  does  not  the  more  important 
difference  lie  on  the  surface?  The  Christians  made  many  converts^  the  Jews 
but  few.  Had  the  Jewish  been  equally  a  proselytizing  religion,  would  it  not  nave 
encountered  aa  violent  peraecution  ?  —  Milmak. 
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society  of  atheists,  who,  by  the  most  daring  attack  on  the 
religious  constitution  of  the  empire,  had  mented  the  severest 
animadversion  of  the  civil  magistrate.  They  had  separated 
themselves  (they  gloried  in  the  confession)  from  every  mode 
of  superstition  which  was  received  in  any  part  of  the  globe 
by  the  various  temper  of  polytheism :  but  it  was  not  alto- 
gether so  evident  what  deity,  or  what  form  of  worship,  they 
had  substituted  for  the  gods  and  temples  of  antiquity.  The 
pure  and  sublime  idea  which  they  entertained  of  the 
Supreme  Being  escaped  the  gross  conception  of  the  Pagan 
multitude,  who  were  at  a  loss  to  discover  a  spiritual  and 
solitary  God,  that  was  neither  represented  under  any  cor- 
poreal figure  or  visible  symbol,  nor  was  adored  with  the 
accustomed  pomp  of  libations  and  festivals,  of  altars  and 
sacrifices.*  The  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  who  had 
elevated  their  minds  to  the  contemplation  of  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  the  First  Cause,  were  induced  by  reason 
or  by  vanity  to  reserve  for  themselves  and  their  chosen 
disciples  the  privilege  of  this  philosophical  devotion.** 
They  were  far  from  admitting  the  prejudices  of  mankind  as 
the  standard  of  truth,  but  they  considered  them  as  flowing 
from  the  original  disposition  of  human  nature ;  and  they 
supposed  that  any  popular  mode  of  faith  and  worship 
which  presumed  to  disclaim  the  assistance  of  the  senses, 

9  Cur  nullas  aras  habcnt  ?  Templa  nulla?  nulla  nota  simulacra ?  .  .  .  Unde 
autcm,  vel  quis  ille,  aut  ubi,  Deus  unicus,  solitarius,  destitutus?  Minucius 
/>//>,  c.  lo.  The  Pagan  interlocutor  goes  on  to  make  a  distinction  in  favor  of 
the  Jews,  who  ha<l  once  a  temple,  altars,  victims,  &c. 

10  It  is  difficult  (says  Plato)  to  attain,  and  dangerous  to  publish,  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God.  See  the  Thiologie  des  Philosophes^  m  the  Abb*  d'OliveTs 
French  translation  of  Tully  de  Natura  Drorum,  tom.  i.  p.  275.* 

*  Nevertheless  both  he  and  others  did  publish  their  notions,  orally  to  their 
scholars  and  in  hooks  for  their  readers.  We  are  not  to  suppose,  as  many  do 
when  it  suits  their  argument,  that  publication  in  early  times  was  the  same  as  it 
is  now.  Yet  the  opinions  thus  propagated  did  spread  far  and  wide.  In  Plato*8 
time,  those  of  Socrates  had  been  carried  by  Aristippus  lo  the  very  border  of  the 
African  desert,  and  the  two  contemporaries' rivalled  each  other  in  teaching  them 
at  Syracuse,  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  Latium.  Within  the  next  hundred 
years  the  permanent  colleges  and  public  libraries  of  Alexandria  made  them  more 
generally  known.  Gibbon's  observations  may  apply  to  Rome,  perhaps  to  Athens, 
but  not  to  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  educated  classes  in  the  East. — Enc  Ch. 

In  all  the  religions  of  antiquity  there  were  two  distinct  interpretations  to  be  given 
to  every  dogma  and  to  every  symbol ;— one  explanation  was  for  the  common 
people,  another  for  the  select  few,— one  for  the  devout  devotee,  the  other  for  the 
initiated  and  learned.  In  this  respect  Paganism  was  quite  as  deceptive  as  Judaism 
and  Christianity.  When  Plato  told  his  disciples  "It  is  difficult  to  attain,  and 
"  dangerous  to  publish,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God."  his  language  was  under- 
stood by  them.  The  Jews  understood  the  meaning  of  2  Esdras,  xv:  26.  *'  Some 
"  things  shalt  thou  publish,  and  some  things  shalt  thou  show  secretly  to  the  wise." 
The  disciples  also  understood  Jesus  when  ne  said  :  "  Unto  vou  it  is  given  to  know 
"  the  myster>-  of  the  kingdom  of  God  :  but  unto  them  that  are  without,  all  these 
"  things  are  done  in  parables  :  That  seeing  they  may  see,  and  not  perceive ;  and 
"  hearing  they  may  hear  and  not  understand."— Mark  iv.  ix,  la.— K. 
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would,  in  proportion  as  it  receded  from  superstition,  find 
itself  incapable  of  restraining  the  wanderings  of  the  fancy, 
and  the  visions  of  fanaticism.  The  careless  glance  which 
men  of  wit  and  learning  condescended  to  cast  on  the  Chris- 
tian revelation,  served  only  to  confirm  their  hasty  opinion, 
and  to  f)ersuade  them  that  the  principle,  which  they  might 
have  revered,  of  the  divine  unity,  was  defaced  by  the  wild 
enthusiasm,  and  annihilated  by  the  airy  speculations,  of 
the  new  sectaries.  The  author  of  a  celebrated  dialogue, 
which  has  been  attributed  to  Lucian,  whilst  he  affects  to 
treat  the  mvsterious  subject  of  the  Trinity  in  a  style  of 
ridicule  and  contempt,*  betrays  his  own  ignorance  of  the 
weakness  of  human  reason,  and  of  the  inscrutable  nature 
of  the  divine  perfections." 

It  might  appear  less  surprising,  that  the  founder  of  Chris- 
tianity shoula  not  only  be  revered  by  his  disciples  as  a 
sage  and  a  prophet,  but  that  he  should  be  adored  as  a  God. 
The  Polytheists  were  disposed  to  adopt  every  article  of 
faith,  which  seemed  to  offer  any  resemblance,  however 
distant  or  imperfect,  to  the  popular  mythology ;  and  the 
legends  of  Bacchus,  of  Hercules,  and  of  iCsculapius,  had, 
in  some  measure,  prepared  their  imagination  for  the  appear- 

11  The  author  of  the  Philopatris  perpetually  treats  the  Christians  as  a  company 
of  dreaming  enthusiasts  daifiovioi  ui^epioi  ai^epoiiaTovvTe^  uepoiiarovvrtQ, 
&c. ;  and  in  one  place  manifestly  alludes  to  the  vision  in  which  St.  Paul  was  trans- 
ported to  the  third  heaven.  In  another  place,  Triephon,  who  personates  a 
Christian,  after  deriding  the  gods  of  Paganism,  proposes  a  mysterious  oath. 

*T^i/ie6ovTa  debv^  luyav,  &fij3p0T0Vi  ovpaviuvay 
Xlhv  irarpbct  Trvevjia  kK  narph^  iKTropevofievoVy 
"Ev  U  rpiQv,  Koi  t^  ivhg  rpia. 

*kpi$fUeiv  fie  diAuOKeic  (is  the  profane  answer  of  Critias,)  kclI  upKOC  dpidftrfrtK^* 

ovK  oiSa  yap  ri  Xeyti^  hf  rpia,  rpia,  Iv. 


*  The  researches  of  modem  scientists  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
origin  and  significance  of  many  ancient  myths  and  symbols :  and  the  physical 
meaning  of  the  original  worship  of  the  trinity— of  the  trinity  in  unity — will  p>er- 
haps  explain  this  author's  ridicule  and  contempt  for  this  '* mysterious  subject." 
Dr  Inman,  in  his  Ancient  Faiths  Embodied  in  Ancient  Names,  has  enabled  the 
English  scholar  to  become  acquainted  with  facts  well  known  tu  French  and 
German  scientists.  This  subject  has  also  been  ably  treated  by  Taylor  in  The 
EUusinian  and  Bacchic  Mysteries  ;  by  Messrs.  Weslropp  and  VVakc  in  Ancient 
^ywtboi  Worship;  by  Higgins  in  The  Anacalypsis ;  by  Col.  Fanin  in  Secret 
Museum  of  NaMes;  oy  Knight  in  A  Discourse  on  the  Worship  of  Priapus  ;  and 
also  in  many  other  expensive  and  privately  printed  works. 

On  page  43,  of  Ancient  Pagan  and  Modem  Christian  Symbolism,  Dr.  Inman 
Eays  that  "  When  once  a  person  knows  the  true  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
•'  Trinity— one  which  is  far  too  improper  to  have  l)een  adopted  by  the  writers  of 
"  the  New  Testament— it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  the  signs  which  are 
**  symbolical  of  it,  the  thing  which  is  signified.  .  .  .  Nor  will  the  most  fiery 
*'  persecution  demonstrate  that  the  religion  of  Christ,  as  it  ai)pears  in  our  churches 
*'  and  cathedrals,  especially  if  they  are  papal,  is  nut  tainted  by  a  mass  of  paganism 
**  of  disgusting  origin."— e. 
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ance  of  the  Son  of  God  under  a  human  form."  But  they 
were  astonished  that  the  Christians  should  abandon  the 
temples  of  those  ancient  heroes,  who,  in  the  infancy  of  the 
world,  had  invented  arts,  instituted  laws,  and  vanquished 
the  tyrants  or  monsters  who  infested  the  earth,  in  order  to 
choose  for  the  exclusive  object  of  their  religious  worship  an 
obscure  teacher,  who,  in  a  recent  age,  and  among  a  barbarous 
people,  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  either  to  the  malice  of  his  own 
countrymen,  or  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman  government 
The  Pagan  multitude,  reserving  their  gratitude  for  temporal 
benefits  alone,  rejected  the  inestimable  present  of  life  and 
immortality  which  v/as  offered  to  mankind  by  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  His  mild  constancy  in  the  midst  of  cruel  and 
voluntary  sufferings,  his  universal  benevolence,  and  the 
sublime  simplicity  ^nd  innocence  of  his  character,  were 
insufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  those  carnal  men,  to  compen- 
sate for  the  want  of  fame,  of  empire,  and  of  success ;  and, 
whilst  they  refused  to  acknowledge  his  stupendous  triumph 
over  the  powers  of  darkness  and  of  the  grave,  they 
misrepresented,  or  they  insulted,  the  equivocal  birth,  wan- 
dering life,  and  ignominious  death,  of  the  divine  author  of 
Christianity." 

The  personal  o^uilt  which  every  Christian  had 
contracted  m  thus  preferring  his  private  senti-     andaSscm- 
ment  to  the  national  relieion,  was  acferavated  in     yte*>(^**« 

,  .    ,     J  ,         .^        *     ,         ^^j         .  ^      Christians 

a  very  high  degree  by  the  number  and  union  of  considered  as 
the  criminals.  It  is  well  known,  and  has  been  ^onSSraSJf 
already  observed,  that  Roman  policy  viewed, 
with  the  utmost  jealousy  and  distrust,  any  association 
among  its  subjects ;  and  that  the  privileges  of  private 
corporations,  though  formed  for  the  most  harmless  or 
beneficial  purpose,  were  bestowed  with  a  very  sparing 
hand."  The  religious  assemblies  of  the  Christians,  who 
had  separated  themselves  from  the  public  worship,  appeared 
of  a  much  less  innocent  nature :  they  were  illegal  in  their 
l)rinciple,  and  in  their  consequences  might  become  dan- 
is  According  to  Justin  Martyr  {Apolog.  Major,  c.  70-85),  the  demon  who  had 
fi^ained  some  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  prophecies,  purposely  contrived  this 
resemblance,  which  might  deter,  though  by  different  means,  both  the  people  and 
the  philosophers  from  embracing  the  faith  of  Christ. 

13  In  the  first  and  second  books  of  Origen.  Celsus  treats  the  birth  and  charac> 
ter  of  our  Saviour  with  the  most  impious  contempt.  The  orator  Libanins  praises 
Porphyry  and  Julian  for  confuting  the  folly  of  a  sect,  which  styles  a  dead  man  of 
Palestine.  God.  and  the  Son  of  (lod.    Socrates,  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  iii.  23. 

n  The  emperor  Trajan  refused  to  incorporate  a  company  of  iso  firemen  for  the  use 
of  the  city  of  Nicomedia.    He  disliked  all  associations.   See  PHn,  Sj^isi,  x,  4a,  49. 
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gerous ;  nor  were  the  emperors  conscious  that  they  violated 
the  laws  of  justice,  when,  for  the  peace  of  society,  they  pro- 
hibited those  secret  and  sometimes  nocturnal  meeting?." 
The  pious  disobedience  of  the  Christians  made  their  con- 
duct, or  perhaps  their  designs,  appear  in  a  much  more 
serious  and  criminal  light;  and  the  Roman  princes,  who 
might  perhaps  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  disarmed  by 
a  ready  submission,  deeming  their  honor  concerned  in  the 
execution  of  their  commands,  sometimes  attempted,  by 
rieorous  punishments,  to  subdue  this  independent  spirit, 
which  boldly  acknowledged  an  authority  superior  to  that 
of  the  magistrate.  The  extent  and  duration  of  this  spiritual 
conspiracy  seemed  to  render  it  every  day  more  deserving 
of  his  animadversion.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
active  and  successful  zeal  of  the  Christians  had  insensibly 
diffused  them  through  every  province  and  almost  every 
city  of  the  empire.  The  new  converts  seemed  to  renounce 
their  family  and  country,  that  they  might  connect  them- 
selves in  an  indissoluble  band  of  union  with  a  peculiar 
society,  which  everywhere  assumed  a  different  character 
from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Their  gloomy  and  austere  aspect, 
their  abhorrence  of  the  common  business  and  pleasures  of 
life,  and  their  frequent  predictions  of  impending  calamities," 
inspired  the  Pagans  with  the  apprehension  of  some  danger, 
which  would  arise  from  the  new  sect,  the  more  alarming 
as  it  was  the  more  obscure.  "  Whatever,"  says  Pliny,  "  may 
"  be  the  principle  of  their  conduct,  their  inflexible  obstinacy 
**  appeared  deserving  of  punishment."  " 

Tne  precautions  with  which  the  disciples  of        ^j^^j^ 
Christ  performed  the  offices  of  religion  were  at      manners 
first  dictated  by  fear  and  necessity ;  but  they  were   c^*"'""^^^*^*^- 
continued  from  choice.   By  imitatinp^  the  awful  secrecy  which 
reigned  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,*  the  Christians  had 

ift  The  proconsul  Pliny  had  published  a  general  edict  against  unlawful  meetings. 
The  pruaence  of  the  Christians  suspended  their  Agapse ;  but  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  omit  the  exercise  of  public  worship. 

i<  As  the  prophecies  of  the  antichrist,  approaching  conflagration,  &c.,  provoked 
those  Pagmns  whom  they  did  not  convert,  they  were  mentioned  with  caution  and 
reserve ;  and  the  Montanists  were  censured  for  disclosing  too  freely  the  dangerous 
secret.    Siw  Mosheim^  p.  413. 

IT  Neque  enim  dubitabam,  quodcum^ue  esset  quod  faterentur  (such  are  the 
words  of  Pliny),  pervicaciam  certe  et  inflexibilem  obstinationem  debere  puniri. 

"  *  The  Eleusinian  mysteries;  or,  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,"  says  Rev. 
Robt.  Taylor  in  the  Diegesis,  "  was  the  most  august  of  all  the  Pagan  ceremonies 
*•  celebrated,  more  especially  by  the  Athenians,  ever>-  fifth  year,  in  nonor  of  Ceres, 
"  the  goddess  of  com,  who,  in  allegorical  language,  had  given  us  her  flesh  to  eat; 
*'  as  Mccbus,  the  god  of  wine,  in  a  like  sense,  had  given  us  his  blood  to  drink; 
^  though  both  these  mysticisms  are  claimed  by  Jesus  Christ.  (John  vi.  55.)    They 
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flattered  themselves  that  they  should  render  their  sacred  in- 
stitutions more  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pagan  world." 
But  the  event,  as  it  often  happens  to  the  operations  of  subtle 
policy,  deceived  their  wishes  and  their  expectations.  It  was 
concluded  that  they  only  concealed  what  they  would  have 

18  See  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History ^  vol.  i.  p.  lox,  and  Spanheim,  Remarquis 
sur  les  Ccesars  de  yulitn,  p.  468,  &c. 


(« 


'  were  celebrated  ever\'  fifth  year  at  Eleusis,  a  town  of  Attica,  from  whence  their 
'  name ;  which  name,  however,  both  in  the  word  and  in  the  signification  of  it,  is 

*'  precisely  the  same  as  one  of  the  titles  of  Jesus  Christ.  (Et>  ei  0  ef^Ofuvoc^^ 
'  •  Art  thou  the  he  that  should  come  f '— Matth.  xi.  3.  Eyeiwrtf ,  the  Advent,  or 
"  coming,  from  the  common  root.)  From  these  ceremonies,  in  like  manner,  is 
"  derivea  the  very  name  attached  to  our  Christian  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
"  supper— ' /Aoj^  holy  mysteries;*  and  not  one  or  two,  but  absolutely  aU  and 
"  eveiy  one  of  the  observances  used  in  our  Christian  solemnity.  Very  many 
"  of  our  forms  of  expression  in  that  solemnity  are  precisely  the  same  as  those 
*'  that  appertained  to  the  Pagan  rite.  Nor,  notwithstanding  all  we  hear  of 
"  the  rapid  propagation  of  Christianity,  and  the  conversion  of  Constantine, 
"  were  these  heathen  mysteries  abolished,  till  the  reign  of  the  elder  Theodosius, 
''  who  had  the  honor  of  instituting  the  Inquisition,  which  was  so  great  an 
*'  improvement  upon  them,  in  their  stead,  about  the  year  44a 

"  Mosheim  acknowledges  (vol.  i,  p.  204)  that  '  the  primitive  Christians  gave  the 
"  '  name  o{  mysteries  to  the  institutions  of  the  Gospel,  and  decorated  particularly 
"  'the  holy  sacrament  with  that  title;  that  they  used  the  very  terms  employed 
"  '  in  the  heathen  mysteries,  and  adopted  some  of  the  ntes  and  ceremonies  of 
*'  '  which  those  renowned  mysteries  consisted.  This  imitation  began  in  the 
"  '  eastern  provinces ;  but,  alter  the  time  of  Adrian,  who  first  introduced  the 
"  '  mysteries  among  the  Latins,  it  was  followed  by  the  Christians  who  dwelt  in 
*'  '  the  western  parts  of  the  empire.  A  great  part,  therefore,  of  the  service  of  the 
"  '  church  in  this  century  (the  second)  had  a  certain  air  of  the  heathen  mysteries, 
"  '  and  resembled  them  considerably  in  many  particulars.' 

"  If  it  were  possible  to  be  mistaken  in  the  significancy  of  the  monogram  of 
'*  Bacchus,  the  I  H  S,  to  whose  honor,  in  conjunction  with  Ceres,  these  hch 
**  mysteries  were  distinctively  dedicated,  the  insertion  of  those  letters  in  a  circle 
'*  of  rays  of  glory,  over  the  centre  of  the  holy  table,  is  an  hieroglyphic  that 
"  depends  not  on  the  fallibility  of  translation,  but  conveys  a  sense  that  cannot  be 
"  misread  by  any  eye  on  which  the  sun's  light  shines.  I  H  S  are  Greek  char* 
"  acters,  by  ignorance  taken  for  Roman  letters;  and  Yes,  which  is  the  proper 
"  reading  of  those  letters,  is  none  other  than  the  very  identical  name  of  BACCHin», 
"  that  is,  of  the  Sun,  of  which  Bacchus  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
"  sonifications ;  And  Yes,  or  Ies,  with  the  Latin  termination  of  us,  added  to  it,  is 
"  Jesus.  The  surrounding  rays  of  glory,  as  expressive  of  the  sun's  light,  make 
"  the  identity  of  Christ  and  Bacchus  as  clear  as  the  sun. 

"  These  rays  of  glory  are  a  sort  of  universal  letter  that  cannot  be  misread  or 
"  misinterpreted ;  no  written  language,  no  words  that  man  could  utter,  could  so 
"  distinctly,  so  expressively  say  that  it  was  the  Sun,  and  nothing  but  the  Sun, 
"  that  was  so  cmbiemized.  And  these  rays  are  seen  alike  surrounding  the  heads 
"  of  the  Indian  Chrkeshna,  as  he  is  exhibited  in  the  beautiful  plate  engraved  by 
"  Barlow,  and  inscribed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  round  the  Grecian 
"  Apollo;  and  in  all  our  pictures  of  Jesus  Christ.  Nay,  more — the  epithet  The 
"  Lord,  as  we  have  seen,  was  peculiarly  and  distinctively  appropriate  to  the  Sun, 
**  and  to  all  personifications  of  the  Sun  ;  so  that  the  Sun  ana  the  Lord  were  per- 
"  feclly  synonymous,  and  Sun's  day  and  the  Lord's  day  the  same  to  every  nation 
"  oil  whom  his  light  halh  shone. 

"  As  it  was  especially  to  the  honor  of  Bacchus,  as  the  SuN,  that  the  mysteries 
"  were  celebrated,  so  the  bread  and  wine  which  the  Lord  (or  Sun)  had  commtamded 
"  to  be  received,  was  called  the  Lord's  supper.  Throughout  the  whole  ceremony, 
"  the  name  of  the  Lord  was  many  times  repeated,  and  his  brightness  ox  ftory^  not 
"  only  exhibited  to  the  eye  by  the  rays  which  surrounded  his  name,  but  vras  made 
*'  the  peculiar  theme  or  subject  of  their  triumphant  exultation.  Now  bring  we 
"  up  our  most  sacred  Christian  ordinance  !  That  also  is  designated,  as  the  cere- 
"  mony  in  honor  of  Bacchus  was.  the  lord's  supter.  In  thai  also  all  other 
^  epithets  of  the  deity  so  honored,  are  merged  in  tne  peculiar  appropriatioo  of 
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blushed  to  disclose.  Their  mistaken  prudence  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  malice  to  invent,  and  for  suspicious 
credulity  to  believe,  the  horrid  tales  which  described  the 
Christians  as  the  most  wicked  of  human  kind,  who  practised 
in  their  dark  recesses  every  abomination  that  a  depraved 
fancy  could  suggest,  and  who  solicited  the  favor  of  their 
unknown  God  by  the  sacrifice  of  every  moral  virtue.  There 
were  many  who  pretended  to  confess  or  to  relate  the  cere- 
monies of  this  abhorred  society.  It  was  asserted,  **thata 
"  new-bom  infant,  entirely  covered  over  with  flour,  was 
"  presented,  like  some  mystic  symbol  of  initiation,  to  the 
"  knife  of  the  proselyte,  who  unknowingly  inflicted  many 
"  a  secret  and  mortal  wound  on  the  innocent  victim  of  his 
"  error;  that  as  soon  the  cruel  deed  was  perpetrated,  the 
"  sectaries  drank  up  the  blood,  greedily  tore  asunder  the 
"  quivering  members,  and  pledged  themselves  to  eternal 
"  secrecy,  by  a  mutual  consciousness  of  guilt.  It  was  as 
"  confidently  affirmed,  that  this  inhuman  sacrifice  was 
"  succeedecl  by  a  suitable  entertainment,  in  which  intem- 
"  perance  served  as  a  provocative  to  brutal  lust ;  till,  at 
"  the  appointed  moment,  the  lights  were  suddenly  extin- 
"  guished,  shame  was  banished,  nature  was  forgotten  ;  and, 
"  as  accident  might  direct,  the  darkness  of  the  night  was 
**  polluted  by  the  incestuous  commerce  of  sisters  and 
"  brothers,  of  sons  ^nd  of  mothers."  " 

But  the  perusal  of  the  ancient  apologies  was 
sufficient  to  remove  even  the  slightest  suspicion    Jem'defeS^! 
from   the  mind   of  a  candid   adversary.     The 
Christians,  with  the  intrepid  security  of  innocence,  appeal 

t«  See  Justin  Martyr,  Apolog.  \.  j«),  ii.  14.  Athenagoras,  in  Legation,  c.  27. 
Tertallian.  Apdog,  c.  7,  8,  9.  Afinuctus  Felix,  c.  9,  10,  ^o,  31.  The  last  of  these 
writers  relates  tne  accusation  in  the  most  elegant  and  circumstantial  manner. 
Tbe  answer  of  Tertullian  is  the  boldest  and  most  vigorous. 


"  the  term  The  Lord.  It  would  sound  irreverently,  even  in  Christian  csrs,  to 
•*  call  it  Jesus*s supper  or  Jesus's  table;  it  is  always  termed  the  Lord's.'' 

Plate  59  of  Moor's  Hindu  Pantheon  contains  a  representation  ofCrishna  resting 
in  the  arms  and  beinz  nursed  by  Devaki,  in  which  the  heads  of  both  are  sur- 
rounded with  rays  of  light2---similar  to  the  representations  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  in  papal  oaintings.  The  account  of  Crishna's  birth  and  early  history,  as 
snven  by  the  aoove  author,  is  also  similar  to  the  New  Testament  account  of 
Mary  and  Jesus. 

•*  The  Holy  Virgin  Astarte/*  says  Dr.  Wilder  in  appendix  to  Ancient  Symbol 
H^otmM^,  "whose  return  was  announced  by  Virgil  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  as 
'*  tntroanciiuj:  a  new  Golden  Age,  now  under  her  old  designation  of  Blessed 
*•  \nrgin  andQueen  of  Heaven,  receives  homage  as  '  the  one  whose  sole  divinity 
"  'the  whole  orb  of  the  earth  venerates.'  The  Mother  and  Child,  the  latter 
"  adorned  with  the  nimbus  or  aureole  of  the  ancient  sun-gods,  are  now  the  object 
"  of  veneration  as  much  as  were  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  or  Isis  and  Horus  in  the 
"  Mysteries."— E. 
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from  the  voice  of  rumor  to  the  equity  of  the  magistrates. 
They  acknowledge,  that  if  any  proof  can  be  produced  of  the 
crimes  which  calumny  has  imputed  to  them,  they  are  worthy 
of  the  most  severe  punishment.  They  provoke  the  punish- 
ment, and  they  challenge  the  proof.  At  the  same  time  they 
urge,  with  equal  truth  and  propriety,  that  the  charge  is  not 
less  devoid  of  probability,  than  it  is  destitute  of  evidence ; 
they  ask  whether  any  one  can  seriously  believe  that  the  pure 
anci  holy  precepts  otthe  gospel,  which  so  frequently  restrain 
the  use  of  the  most  lawful  enjoyments,  should  inculcate  the 
practice  of  the  most  abominable  crimes ;  that  a  large  society 
should  resolve  to  dishonor  itself  in  the  eyes  of  its  own 
members ;  and  that  a  great  number  of  persons  of  either 
sex,  and  every  age  and  character,  insensible  to  the  fear  of 
death  or  infamy,  should  consent  to  violate  those  principles 
which  nature  and  education  had  imprinted  most  deeply  in 
their  minds.**  Nothing,  it  should  seem,  could  weaken  the 
force  or  destroy  the  effect  of  so  unanswerable  a  justification, 
unless  it  were  the  injudicious  conduct  of  the  apologists 
themselves,  who  betrayed  the  common  cause  of  religion,  to 
gratify  their  devout  hatred  to  the  domestic  enemies  of  the 
church.  It  was  sometimes  faintiy  insinuated,  and  sometimes 
boldly  asserted,  that  the  same  bloody  sacrifices,  and  the  same 
incestuous  festivals,  which  were  so  falsely  ascribed  to  the 
orthodox  believers,  were  in  reality  celebrated  by  the  Mar- 
cionites,  by  the  Carpocratians,  and  by  several  other  sects 
of  the  Gnostics,  who,  notwithstanding  they  might  deviate 
into  the  paths  of  heresy,  were  still  actuated  by  the  senti- 
ments of  men,  and  still  governed  by  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity." Accusations  of  a  similar  kind  were  retorted  upon 
the  church  by  the  schismatics  who  had  departed  from  its 
communion,**  and  it  was  confessed  on  all  sides  that  the  most 
scandalous  licentiousness  of  manners  prevailed  among  great 

2"  In  the  persecution  of  Lyons,  some  Gentile  slaves  were  compelled,  by  the  fear 
of  tortures  to  accuse  their  Christian  master.  The  charch  of  Lvons.  writing  to 
their  brethren  of  Asia,  treat  the  horrid  charge  with  proper  ludignation  and 
coiiicmpi.     Euseb.  Hist,  Eccles.  v.  i. 

21  Sec  Justin  Martyr,  Atolog.  i.  35.  Irenaus  adv.  Mitres.  I.  24.  Clemens 
Alrxandrm.  Stromat,  1.  iii.  p.  438.  Euseb.  iv.  8.  It  would  be  tedious  and 
dis^ustmK  to  relate  all  that  the  succeeding  writers  have  imagined,  all  that 
Epiphanius  has  received,  and  all  that  Tillemont  has  copied.  M.  de  Beausobre 
(Hist,  du  ManicfUisme,  1.  ix.  c.  8,  9),  has  exposed,  with  great  spirit,  the  di»- 
ingenuous  arts  of  Aurustin  and  Pope  Leo  I. 

22  When  TertuUian  became  a  Montanist,  he  aspersed  the  morals  of  the  church 
which  he  had  so  resolutely  defended.  "  Sed  majoris  est  Ag^pe,  quia  per  banc 
"  adoles  centes.  tui  cum  sororibus  dormtunt,  appendices  scilicet  ffulae  lascivia 
'*  et  luxuria."  De  yejuniis,  c.  17.  The  35th  canon  of  the  council  of  Illiberis  pro- 
vides against  the  scandals  which  too  often  polluted  the  vigils  of  the  chnrch,  and 
disgraced  the  Christian  name  in  the  eyes  of  unbelieven. 
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numbers  of  those  who  affected  the  name  of  Christians.  A 
Pagan  magistrate,  who  possessed  neither  leisure  nor  abili- 
ties to  discern  the  almost  imperceptible  line  which  divides 
the  orthodox  faith  from  heretical  depravity,  might  easily 
have  imagined  that  their  mutual  animosity  had  extorted  the 
discovery  of  their  common  guilt.  It  was  fortunate  for  the 
repose,  or  at  least  for  the  reputation,  of  the  first  Christians, 
that  the  magistrates  sometimes  proceeded  with  mof e  temper 
and  moderation  than  is  usually  consistent  with  religious  zeal, 
and  that  they  reported,  as  the  impartial  result  of  their 
judicial  inquiry,  that  the  sectaries,  who  had  deserted  the 
established  worship,  appeared  to  them  sincere  in  their  pro- 
fessions, and  blameless  in  their  manners;  however  they 
might  incur,  by  their  absurd  and  excessive  superstition,  the 
censure  of  the  laws.*" 

History,  which  undertakes  to  record  the  trans- 
actions of  the  past  for  the  instruction  of  future  cinduSoaSe 
a£^es,  would  ill  deserve  that  honorable  office  if  empcroreto- 
she  condescended  to  plead  the  cause  of  tyrants,  c^rfsUaM. 
or  to  justify  the  maxims  of  persecution.  It  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged  that  the  conduct  of  the  emperors 
who  appeared  the  least  favorable  to  the  primitive  church,  is 
by  no  means  so  criminal  as  that  of  modern  sovereigns,  who 
have  employed  the  arm  of  violence  and  terror  against  the 
religious  opmions  of  any  part  of  their  subjects.  From  their 
reflections,  or  even  from  their  own  feelings,  a  Charles  V.  or 
a  Louis  XIV.  might  have  acquired  a  just  knowledge  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  of  the  obligation  of  faith,  and  of  the 
innocence  of  error.  But  the  princes  and  magistrates  of 
ancient  Rome  were  strangers  to  those  principles  which 
inspired  and  authorized  the  inflexible  obstinacy  of  the 
Christians  in  the  cause  of  truth,  nor  could  they  themselves 
discover  in  their  own  breasts  any  motive  which  would  have 
prompted  them  to  refuse  a  legal,  and  as  it  were  a  natural, 
submission  to  the  sacred  institutions  of  their  country.  The 
same  reason  which  contributes  to  alleviate  the  guilt,  must 
have  tended  to  abate  the  rigor  of  their  persecutions.  As 
they  were  actuated,  not  by  the  furious  zeal  of  bigots,  but  by 
the  temperate  policy  of  legislators,  contempt  must  often  have 
relaxed,  and  humanity  must  frequently  have  suspended,  the 
execution  of  those  laws  which  they  enacted  against  the 

f  TertuUian  {ApoJog^,  c.  3)  expatiates  on  the  fair  and  honorable  testimony  of 
Pliny  with  much  reason,  and  some  declamation. 
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humble  and  obscure  followers  of  Christ.  From  the  general 
view  of  their  character  and  motives  we  might  naturally 
conclude  :  I.  That  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  they 
considered  the  new  sectaries  as  an  object  deserving  of  the 
attention  of  government.  II.  That  in  the  conviction  of 
any  of  their  subjects  who  were  accused  of  so  very  singular 
a  crime,  they  proceeded  with  caution  and  reluctance.  III. 
That  they  were  moderate  in  the  use  of  punishments ;  and, 
IV.  That  the  afflicted  church  enjoyed  many  intervals  of 
peace  and  tranquility.  Notwithstanding  the  careless  indif- 
ference which  the  most  copious  and  the  most  minute  of  the 
Pagan  writers  have  shown  to  the  affairs  of  the  Christians,** 
it  may  still  be  in  our  power  to  confirm  each  of  these  prob- 
able suppositions  by  the  evidence  of  authentic  facts. 

I.  By  the  wise  dispensation  of  Providence,  a 
They  neglect-  mystcHOus  vcil  was  cast  ovcr  the  infancy  of  the 
fL'slsasea  church,  which,  till  the  faith  of  the  Christians 
ofjews.  was  matured,  and  their  numbers  were  multi- 

plied, served  to  protect  them  not  only  from  the 
malice  but  even  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Pagan  world. 
The  slow  and  gradual  abolition  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies 
afforded  a  safe  and  innocent  disguise  to  the  more  early 
proselytes  of  the  gospel.  As  they  were,  by  far  the  greater 
part,  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  they  were  distinguished  by 
the  peculiar  mark  of  circumcision,  offered  up  their  devotions 

*»  In  the  various  compilation  of  the  Augustan  History  (a  part  of  which  was 
composed  under  the  reign  of  Consiantine),  there  are  not  six  lines  which  relate  to 
the  Christians ;  nor  has  the  diligence  of  Xiphilin  discovered  their  name  in  the 
large  history  of  Dion  Cassius.*  

•  The  greater  part  of  the  Augustan  History  is  dedicated  to  Diocletian.  This 
may  account  for  the  silence  of  its  authors  concerning  Christianity.  The  notices 
that  occur  are  almost  all  in  the  Lives  composed  under  the  reign  of  Constantine. 
It  may  fairly  be  concluded,  from  the  language  which  he  puts  Into  the  mouth  of 
Maecenas,  that  Dion  was  an  enemy  to  all  innovations  in  religion.  (See  Gibbon, 
infra,  note  105.)  In  fact,  when  the  silence  of  Pagan  historians  is  noticed,  it 
should  be  remembered  how  meagre  and  mutilated  are  all  the  extant  histories  of 
the  period.— MiLMAN. 

In  the  preface  to  the  edilion  of  Gibbon  edited  by  Milman,  the  latter  says  he 
intentionally  abstained  from  directinj?:  attention  to  some  objectionable  passages 
bv  any  special  protest ;  but,  in  this  instance,  the  keen  sarcasm  of  Gibbon  has 
induced  him  to  depart  from  this  safe  and  politic  course.  "  If  reasons  were  as 
"  plenty  as  blackbernes,"  says  the  immortal  FalstaflF,  "I  should  give  no  mwj  a 
"  reason  upon  compulsion  :  "  and  the  worthy  Dean  cannot  be  forced  to  explain 
why,  in  the  "  compilation  of  the  Augustan  History,  not  six  lines  relate  to  the 
"  Christians.'  "  A  mvsterious  veil."  has  indeed  been  "  cast  over  the  infancy  of 
"  the  church,"  and  the  proofs  of  its  divine  origin,  which  should  be  as  dear  and 
unmistakable  as  the  brightness  of  the  noon-day  sun,  are  entirely  omitted.  Milman 
savs  that  the  authors  otthe  Augustan  History  spoke  of  Diocletian,  which  may 
•*  account  for  their  silence  concerning  Christianity  "  In  other  words,  they  spoke 
of  what  did  occur,  not  of  imaginary  events.  But  their  testimony;  in  regard  to 
Diocletian  proves  nothing  whatever  in  regard  to  Christ.  The  silence  of  con- 
temporary historians  does  not  give  us  the  early  history  of  Christianity.  An  his- 
torical event  is  not  proven  by  the  silence  of  witnesses. — E. 
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in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  till  its  final  destruction,  and 
received  both  the  law  and  the  prophets  as  the  genuine 
inspirations  of  the  Deity.  The  Gentile  converts,  who  by  a 
spiritual  adoption  had  been  associated  to  the  hope  of  Israel, 
were  likewise  confounded  under  the  garb  and  appearance 
of  Jews,*  and  as  the  Polytheists  paid  less  regard  to  articles 
of  feith  than  to  the  external  worship,  the  new  sect,  which 
carefully  concealed,  or  faintiy  announced,  its  future  great- 
ness and  ambition,  was  permitted  to  shelter  itself  under  the 
general  toleration  which  was  granted  to  an  ancient  and 
celebrated  people  in  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  not  long, 
perhaps,  before  the  Jews  themselves,  animated  with  a  fiercer 
zeal  and  a  more  jealous  faith,  perceived  the  gradual  separa- 
tion of  their  Nazarene  brethren  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
synagogue ;  and  they  would  gladly  have  extinguished  the 
dangerous  heresy  in  the  blood  of  its  adherents.  But  the 
decrees  of  Heaven  had  already  disarmed  their  malice ;  and 
though  they  might  sometimes  exert  the  licentious  privilege 
of  sedition,  they  no  longer  possessed  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice ;  nor  did  they  find  it  easy  to  infuse  into  the 
calm  breast  of  a  Roman  magistrate  the  rancor  of  their  own 
zeal  and  prejudice.  The  provincial  governors  declared 
themselves  ready  to  listen  to  any  accusation  that  might 
affect  the  public  safety ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  informed 
that  it  was  a  question  not  of  facts  but  of  words,  a  dispute 
relating  only  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  laws  and 
prophecies,  they  deemed  it  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of 
Rome  seriously  to  discuss  the  obscure  differences  which 
might  arise  among  a  barbarous  and  superstitious  people. 
The  innocence  of  the  first  Christians  was  protected  by 
ignorance  and  contempt ;  and  the  tribunal  of  the  Pagan 
magistrate  often  proved  their  most  assured  refuge  against 
the  fury  of  the  synagogue."  If,  indeed,  we  were  disposed  to 
adopt  the  traditions  of  a  too  credulous  antiquity,  we  might 
relate  the  distant  pereginations,  the  wonderful  achievements, 
and  the  various  deaths  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  but  a  more 
accurate  inquiry  will  induce  us  to  doubt,  whether  any  of 
those  f)ersons  who  had  been  witnesses  to  the  miracles  of 
Christ  were  permitted,  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine,  to 

»  An  obscure  passage  of  Suetonius  (in  Claud,  c.  25),  may  seem  to  offer  a  proof 
how  strangely  tne  Jews  and  Christians  of  Rome  were  confounded  with  each 

other.  .     .    , 

»See,  in  the  xviiith  and  xxvth  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  th^  Apostles,  the  behavior 
of  Gallio,  proconsul  of  Achaia,  and  of  Festus,  procurator  of  judea. 
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seal  with  their  blood*  the  truth  of  their  testimony."  From 
the  ordinary  term  of  human  life,  it  may  very  naturally  be 
presumed  that  most  of  them  were  deceased  before  the  dis- 
content of  the  Jews  broke  out  into  that  furious  war,  which 
was  terminated  only  by  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem.  Durine  a 
long  period,  from  the  death  of  Chnst  to  that  memorable 
rebellion,  we  cannot  discover  any  traces  of  Roman  intoler- 
ance, unless  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  sudden,  the  transient, 
but  the  cruel  persecution,  which  was  exercised  by  Nero 
against  the  Christians  of  the  Capital,  thirty-five  years  after 
the  former,  and  only  two  years  before  the  latter,  of  those 
great  events.  The  character  of  the  philosophic  historian, 
to  whom  we  are  principally  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of 
this  singular  transaction,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  recom- 
mend it  to  our  most  attentive  consideration.t 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  rei^  of  Nero,  the 

Rome  under    capital  of  the  empire  was  afflicted  by  a  fire 

^^*Ncro"°^     which  raged  beyond  the  memory  or  example 

of  former  ages."    The  monuments  of  Grecian 

S7  In  the  time  of  Tertullian  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  the  Klory  of  martyrdom 
was  confined  to  St.  Peter.  St.  Paul  and  St.  James.  It  was  i^raduallv  bestowed  on 
the  rest  of  the  apostles,  by  the  more  recent  Greeks,  who  prudently  selected  for 
the  theatre  of  their  preaching;:  and  sufferings  some  remote  country  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  See  Mosheim,  p.  8i ;  and  Tillemoat,  Mhmcires 
EccUsiastigues,  tom.  i.  part  iii. 

20  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  38-44.  Sueton.  in  Neron.  c.  jS.  Dion  Cassius^  IxiL  p.  10x4. 
Orosius,  vii.  7. 

*  This  assertion  appears  to  me  too  positive,  inasmuch  as  Gibbon  brings  no  proof 
to  establish  it.  although  the  opposite  opinion  has  strong  proof  in  its  ravor.  The 
travels  of  St.  Paul,  in  Pamphylia,  in  Pisidia,  in  Macedonia,  and  to  Rome,  his 
death,  the  journeyings  of  St.  Peter.  &c..  have  been  examined  with  great  care  by 
Dr.  Benson,  in  his  work,  entitled,  A  History  of  the  first  planting  of  Ckristttutity^ 
part  ii.    See  also  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  part  i.  chap.  8. — G. 

t  Gibbon  has  not  considered  here  now  the  incomes  of  the  priests,  and  of  all 
who  depended  upon,  or  were  in  any  way  employed  by  them,  which  had  never 
before  been  affected,  were  sensibly  diniintshecl  by  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
new  faith.  Pliny,  in  his  letter  to  Trajan,  says,  that  "  the  temples  were  almost 
'•  deserted,  and  the  sacred  victims  scarcely  found  any  purchasers."  This  b  the 
only  oflfence,  of  which  he,  their  magistrate  and  judge,  could  find  the  Christiatti 
jfuilty:  and  Trajan,  in  his  answer,  requires  only  tnat  they  should  prove  their 
mnocence  by  offering  sacrifice,  "  supplicando  diis  nostris."  The  stream  of  sacred 
revenue  haa  thus  been  cut  off;  and  in  such  a  case,  no  religion,  having  the  power, 
has  ever  yet  failed  to  have  recourse  to  persecution.  Members  of  all  the  leading 
faniilies  in  Rome  had  employments  in  the  temples,  and  all  were  interested  in 
maintaining  the  perquisites  of  office.  Artists,  tradesmen,  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
all  derived  pecuniar>-  advantage  from  what  they  furnished  for  the  celebration  of 
religious  rites.  These  could  easily  insinuate  into  the  mind  of  such  a  sovereign  as 
Nero,  that  a  sect  which  treated  with  contempt  his  title  of  Ponttfex  Maxtmus, 
could  have  no  more  respect  for  that  of  Imprrator,  and  thus  make  them  objects  01 
resentment  and  suspicion.  Calumny  is  always  one  of  the  weapons  of  persecution, 
a  plea  for  using  sharper,  when  they  can  be  wielded,  and  a  substitute  for  them 
when  they  are  taken  away.  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  who  had  evidently  neither 
inquired  nor  ascertained  the  truth^  and  only  wrote  from  public  report,  say  no 
more  against  the  Christians  of  their  time,  than  even  now  Quarrelling  sects  will 
say  of  each  other,  or  apprehensive  hierarchies  fulminate  against  envious  rivals.-^ 
Et4GLisH  Churchman. 
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art  and  of  Roman  virtue,  the  trophies  of  the  Punic  and 
Gallic  wars,  the  most  holy  temples,  and  the  most  splendid 
palaces  were  involved  in  one  common  destruction.  Of 
the  fourteen  regions  or  quarters  into  which  Rome  was 
divided,  four  only  subsisted  entire,  three  were  levelled  with 
the  ground,  and  the  remaining  seven,  which  had  experi- 
enced the  fury  of  the  flames,  displayed  a  melancholy  pros- 
pect of  ruin  and  desolation.  The  vigilance  of  government 
appears  not  to  have  neglected  any  of  the  precautions  which 
might  alleviate  the  sense  of  so  dreadful  a  calamity.  The 
imperial  gardens  were  thrown  open  to  the  distressed  multi- 
tude, temporary  buildings  were  erected  for  their  accommo- 
dation, and  a  plentiful  supply  of  corn  and  provisions  was 
distributed  at  a  very  moderate  price.*"  The  most  generous 
policy  seemed  to  have  dictated  the  edicts  which  regulated 
the  disposition  of  the  streets  and  the  construction  of  private 
houses ;  and  as  it  usually  happens  in  an  age  of  prosperity, 
the  conflagration  of  Rome,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
produced  a  new  city,  more  regular  and  more  beautiful  than 
the  former.  But  all  the  prudence  and  humanity  affected 
by  Nero  on  this  occasion  were  insufficient  to  preserve  him 
from  the  popular  suspicion.  Every  crime  might  be  im- 
puted to  the  assassin  of  his  wife  and  mother,  nor  could  the 
prince  who  prostituted  his  person  and  dignity  on  the 
theatre  be  deemed  incapable  of  the  most  extravagant  folly. 
The  voice  of  rumor  accused  the  emperor  as  the  incendiary 
of  his  own  capital ;  and,  as  the  most  incredible  stories  are 
the  best  adapted  to  the  genius  of  an  enraged  people,  it  was 
gravely  reported,  and  firmly  believed  that  Nero,  enjoying 
the  calamity  which  he  had  occasioned,  amused  himself  with 
singing  to  his  lyre  the  destruction  of  ancient  Troy.^®  To 
divert  a  suspicion,  which  the  power  of  despotism  was 
unable  to  suppress,  the  emperor  resolved  to  substitute  in 
his  own  place  some  fictitious  criminals.  ''With  ^^^^^  ^^.^^^ 
"  this  view,"  continues  Tacitus,  "he  inflicted  the  menionhe' 
"  most  exquisite  tortures  on  those  men  who,  VhJ'inceHdia? 
"  under  the  vulgar  appellation  of  Christians,  were  nes  of  the 
*•  already  branded  with  deserved  infamy.    They         *^*^^' 

»  The  price  of  wheat  (probably  of  the  modius)  was  reduced  as  low  as  iemi 
nummi;  which  would  be  equivalent  to  about  fifteen  shillings  the  Knglish  quarter. 

»We  may  observe,  that  the  rumor  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  with  a  very  be- 
cominj;  distrust  and  hesitation,  whilst  it  is  greedily  transcribed  by  Suciunius,  and 
solemnly  confirmed  by  Dion.* 

♦According  to  Tacitus,  Nero  was  at  Antium  when  the  fire  began. —  Eng.  Ch. 


It 
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**  derived  their  name  and  origin  from  Christ,  who  in  the 
"  reign  of  Tiberius  had  suffered  death  by  the  sentence  of 
"  the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate."  For  a  while  this  dire 
**  superstition  was  checked  ;  but  it  again  burst  forth ;  *  and 
"  not  only  spread  itself  over  Judaea,  the  first  seat  of  this 
*'  mischievous  sect,  but  was  even  introduced  into  Rome, 
**  the  common  asylum  which  receives  and  protects  whatever 
"  is  impure,  whatever  is  atrocious.  The  confessions  of  those 
"  who  were  seized  discovered  a  great  multitude  of  their 
"  accomplices,  and  they  were  all  convicted,  not  so  much 
"  for  the  crime  of  setting  fire  to  the  city  as  for  their  hatred 
of  human  kind."  They  died  in  torments,  and  their  tor- 
ments were  imbittered  by  insult  and  derision.  Some  were 
"  nailed  on  crosses ;  others  sewn  up  in  the  skins  of  wild 
"  beasts,  and  exposed  to  the  fury  of  dogs ;  others  again, 
*'  smeared  over  with  combustible  materials,  were  used  as 

31  This  testimony  is  alone  sufficient  to  expose  the  anachronism  of  the  Jews, 
who  place  the  birth  of  Christ  near  a  century  sooner.  (Basnage,  Histoire  tUs 
yiti/s.  1.  V.  c.  14,  15.)  We  may  learn  from  losephus  {AntiquitcU.  xviii.  3),  that  the 
prociiratorship  of  Pilate  corresponded  with  the  last  ten  years  of  Tiberius,  A.  D. 
27  —  37.  As  to  the  particular  time  of  the  death  of  Christ,  a  very  early  tradition 
fixed  It  to  the  25th  of  March,  A.  D.  29,  under  the  consulship  of  the  two  Gemini. 
( Tertullian  adv.  yndcpos,  c.  8.)  This  date,  which  is  adopted  by  Pa^.  Cardinal 
Norris,  and  Le  Clerc,  seems  at  least  as  probable  as  the  vulgar  era,  whicn  is  placed 
(I  know  not  from  what  conjectures)  four  years  later.f 

M  Odio  human i  generis  convicti.  These  words  may  either  signify  the  hatred  of 
mankind  toward  the  Christians,  or  the  hatred  of  the  Christians  toward  mankind. 
1  have  preferred  the  latter  sense,  as  the  most  agreeable  to  the  style  of  Tacitus, 
and  to  tne  popular  error,  of  which  a  precept  of  the  gospel  (see  Luke  xiv.  26)  haa 
been,  perhaps,  tiie  innocent  occasion.  My  interpretation  is  justified  by  the  author- 
ity of  Lipsius  ;  of  the  Italian,  the  French,  and  tne  English  translators  of  Tacitus; 
of  Mosheim  (p.  102),  of  Le  Clerc  {Historia  Ecclesiast.  p.  427),  of  Dr.  Lardner 
( Testimonies,  vol.  i.  p.  345),  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  {iJtvine  Legation^  vol. 
iii.  p.  38).  But  as  the  word  comn'cti  does  not  unite  very  happily  with  the  rest  of 
the  sentence.  James  Gronovius  has  preferred  the  reading  o\  conjuncti^  which  is 
authorized  by  the  valuable  MS.  of  Florence. 

*  This  single  phrase,  Repressa  in  prsesens  exitiabilis  superstitio  nirsns  erumpe- 
hat,  proves  that  the  Christians  had  already  attracted  the  attention  of  the  govern-* 
ment ;  and  that  Nero  was  not  the  first  to  persecute  them.  I  am  surprised  that 
more  stress  has  not  been  laid  on  the  confirmation  which  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
derive  from  these  words  of  Tacitus,  Repressa  in  praesens,  and  rursus  erumpe- 
bat.  —  GuizoT. 

I  have  been  unwilling  to  suppress  this  note,  but  surely  the  expression  of  Taci- 
tus refers  to  the  expected  extirpation  of  the  religion  by  the  death  of  its  founder, 
Christ.  —  MiLMAN. 

M.  Guizol  should  have  pointed  (uit  the  portions  of  the  Scripture  narrative  which 
he  «  onsiders  to  be  thus  corroborated  Instances  of  judicial  proceedings,  not  very 
harsh,  against  individuals,  are  there  recorded  ;  and  of  the  fury  of  multitudes, 
stirred  up  by  opposing  Jews;  but  nowhere  do  we  find  Christianity  "repressed  " 
by  any  general  course  of  magisterial  rigor,  and  coming  forth  again  from  beneath 
the  pressure.  Opposition  always  ap|»ears  there  to  be  inefTectual,  and  progress 
constant.  The  repressa  "  of  Tacitus  is  much  more  correctly  explained  Dy  Dean 
Milman,  who  refers  it  to  *'  the  expected  extirpation  of  the  religion  by  the  death 
of  its  founder."  — Kng.  Chi.'RCHMan. 

t  The  chronicle  of  Kuscbius  (anno  2048')  is  the  authority  for  the  date  of  A.  D.  33. 
Fee  the  discussions  of  this  question  bv  Clinton  (F.  R.  1.  p.  12 — 18),  who  agrees 
with  Tertullian;  and  by  Turnbnll,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Chronolofricalinsti' 
tute  Ci^art  i.,  p.  15  — ai),  who  adopts  the  later  or  vulgar  era.  —  Eng.  Churchman. 
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torches  to  illuminate  the  darkness  of  the  night  The 
gardens  of  Nero  were  destined  for  the  melancholy  spec- 
*'  tacle,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  horse-race,  and 
**  honored  with  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  who  mingled 
"  with  the  populace  m  the  dress  and  attitude  of  a  charioteer. 
"  The  guilt  of  the  Christians  deserved  indeed  the  most 
"  exemplary  punishment,  but  the  public  abhorrence  was 
•*  changed  mto  commiseration,  from  the  opinion  that  those 
•*  unhappy  wretches  were  sacrificed,  not  so  much  to  the 
"  public  welfare  as  to  the  cruelty  of  a  jealous  tyrant."  ^ 
Those  who  survey  with  a  curious  eye  the  revolutions  of 
mankind,  may  observe  that  the  gardens  and  circus  of  Nero 
on  the  Vatican,  which  were  polluted  with  the  blood  of  the 
first  Christians,  have  been  rendered  still  more  famous  by  the 
triumph  and  by  the  abuse  of  the  persecuted  religion.  On 
the  same  spot  **  a  temple,  which  far  surpasses  the  ancient 
g^lories  of  the  Capitol,  nas  been  since  erected  by  the  Chris- 
tian pontiffs;  who,  deriving  their  claim  of  universal  dominion 
from  a  humble  fisherman  of  Galilee,  have  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  the  Caesars,  given  laws  to  the  barbarian  conquerors 
of  Rome,  and  extended  their  spiritual  jurisdiction  from  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

But  it  would  be  improper  to  dismiss  this  account  of 
Nero's  persecutions  till  we  have  made  some  observations, 
that  may  serve  to  remove  the  difficulties  with  which  it 
is  perplexed,  and  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  church. 

I.  The  most  sceptical  criticism  is  obliged  to 

ihc^iMageof  Tcspect  the  truth  of  this  extraordinary  fact,  and 

^Uve  to  th!f  *    ^^^  integrity  of  this  celebrated  passage  of  Tacitus. 

persecution    The  former  is  confirmed  by  the  diligent  and  ac- 

ifansb^Nero.  Cerate  Suctouius,  who  mentions  the  punishment 

which  Nero  inflicted  on  the  Christians,  a  sect  of 

men  who  had  embraced  a  new  and  criminal  superstition." 

The  latter  may  be  proved  by  the  consent  of  the  most  ancient 

manuscripts;  by  the  inimitable  character  of  the  style  of 

Tacitus ;   by  his  reputation,  which  guarded  his  text  from 

the  interpolations  of  pious  fraud ;   and  by  the  purport  of 

his  narration,  which  accused  the  first  Christians  of  the  most 

atrocious  crimes,  without  insinuating  that  they  possessed 

«»  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  44. 

*•  Nardini  Roma  Antica,  p.  487.    Donatus  de  Roma  Antigua,  1.  iii.  p.  449. 

as  Sueton.  in  Nerone,  c.  16.  The  epithet  ofma/ejica,  which  some  sagacious  com- 
mentators have  translated  maj^ica/,  is  considered  by  the  more  rational  Mosheim 
as  only  synonymous  to  the  exitiabilis  of  Tacitus. 
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any  miraculous  or  even  magical  powers  above  the  rest  of 
mankind.**  2.  Notwithstanding  it  is  probable  that  Tacitus 
was  born  some  years  before  the  fire  of  Rome,"  he  could 
derive  only  from  reading  and  conversation  the  knowledge 
of  an  event  which  happened  during  his  infancy.  Before  he 
gave  himself  to  the  public,  he  calmly  waited  till  his  genius 
had  attained  its  full  maturity,  and  he  was  more  than  forty 
years  of  age  when  a  grateful  regard  for  the  memory  of  the 
virtuous  Agricola  extorted  from  him  the  most  early  of  those 
historical  compositions  which  will  delight  and  instruct  the 
most  distant  posterity.  After  making  a  trial  of  his  strength 
in  the  life  of  Agricola  and  the  description  of  Germany,  he 
conceived,  and  at  length  executed,  a  more  arduous  work ; 
the  history  of  Rome,  in  thirty  books,  from  the  fall  of  Nero 
to  the  accession  of  Nerva.  The  administration  of  Nerva 
introduced  an  age  of  justice  and  prosperity,  which  Tacitus 
had  destined  for  the  occupation  of  his  old  age ;  *•  but  when 
he  took  a  nearer  view  of  his  subject,  judging,  perhaps,  that 
it  was  a  more  lionorable  or  a  less  invidious  office  to  record 

36  The  passage  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  inserted  into  the  text  of 
Josephus,  bciween  the  time  of  Origen  and  that  of  Eusehius,  may  furnish  an 
example  of  no  vnl>iar  forgery.  The  accompHshment  of  the  prophecies,  the 
virtues,  miracles,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  are  distinctly  relateci.  Josephus 
acknowledges  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  and  hesitates  whether  he  should  call 
him  a  man.  If  any  doubt  can  still  remain  concerning  this  celebrated  passage, 
the  reader  may  examine  the  pointed  objections  of  Le  Fevre  (Havercamp.  yoseph, 
torn.  ii.  pp.  267-273),  the  labored  answers  of  Daubuz  (pp.  187-232),  and  the  masterly 
reply  yBibliothtque  Ancienne  et  Modrmg,  torn.  vii.  pp.  237-afe)  of  an  anonymous 
critic,  whom  1  believe  to  have  been  the  learned  Abbe  de  Longuerue.* 

37  See  the  livi-s  of  Tacitus  by  Lipsius  and  the  Abb^  de  la  Bleteriej  Dictionrnaire 
df  Bayle  a  F article  Tacite,  and  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Latin,  tom.  li.  p.  386,  edit. 
Ernest. 

3«  Principatum  Divi  Xerv£e,  et  imperium  Trajani,  uberiorem  securioremque 
materiam  senectuti  seposui.     Tacit.  Nisf.  i. 

*  The  modern  editor  of  Eusehius,  Heinichen,  has  adopted,  and  ably  supported, 
a  notion,  which  had  before  suggested  itself  to  the  editor,  that  this  passage  Is  not 
altOKcthtr  a  forgery,  but  inten>olated  with  many  additional  clauses.  Heinichen 
has  endeavored  to  disengage  the  original  text  from  the  foreign  and  more  recent 
matter. — Milman. 

•*  Words,  words,  words."  says  Hamlet.  A  lame  apology  for  an  outrageous 
fraud.  The  pious  Milman  thioks  that  it  is  "  not  altogether  a' forgery,  but  interpo- 
"  lated  with  many  additional  clauses."  What  a  characteristic  argument,  and  what 
a  fatal  admission !  True  religion  or  divine  revelation  should  not  be  founded  on 
forgery  or  upheld  by  interpolation.  "  Thou  shalt  not  attempt,"  says  the  Lord 
Buddha,  "either  by  word  or  action,  to  lead  others  to  believe  that  which  is  not 
"  true."— E. 

Much  labor  has  been  lost  over  this  passage  of  Josephus.  Supposing  It  to  be 
genuine,  it  would  only  prove  what  none  deny,  that  near  the  close  of  the  first 
century,  there  were  Christians  who  held  certain  opinions,  and  believed  in  certain 
events.  Had  the  writer  even  avowed  his  own  belief,  which  is  by  no  means  dear, 
it  would  have  added  nothing  to  the  evidence  of  long  antecedent  facts.— Ekg.  Ch. 

This  latter  statement  is  correct.  Belief  is  not  evidence,  and  the  avowal  of 
belief  adds  "  nothing  to  the  evidence  of  long  antecedent  facts,"  neither  does  it 
subtract  anything  from  the  nrobabilitv  of  long  antecedent  fables.  But  if  the  pas- 
sage respecting  Christ  in  the  i8th  book  of  Josephus*  Jewish  Antiouities  was  of 
no  importance,  why  was  it  intert>olated  ?— K. 
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the  vices  of  past  tyrants  than  to  celebrate  the  virtues  of  a 
reigning  monarch,  he  chose  rather  to  relate,  under  the  form 
of  annals,  the  actions  of  the  four  immediate  successors  of 
Augustus.  To  collect,  to  dispose,  and  to  adorn  a  series 
of  fourscore  years  in  an  immortal  work,  every  sentence  of 
which  is  pregnant  with  the  deepest  observations  and  the 
most  Hvely  images,  was  an  undertaking  sufficient  to  exer- 
cise the  genius  of  Tacitus  himself  during  the  greatest  part  of 
his  life.  In  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  whilst  the 
victorious  monarch  extended  the  power  of  Rome  beyond 
its  ancient  limits,  the  historian  was  describing,  in  the  second 
and  fourth  books  of  his  annals,  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius ;  ** 
and  the  emperor  Hadrian  must  have  succeeded  to  the 
throne  before  Tacitus,  in  the  regular  prosecution  of  his 
work,  could  relate  the  fire  of  the  capital,  and  the  cruelty 
of  Nero  towards  the  unfortunate  Christians.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  sixty  years  it  was  the  duty  of  the  annalist  to  adopt 
the  narratives  of  contemporaries ;  but  it  was  natural  for  the 
philosopher  to  indulge  himself  in  the  description  of  the 
origin,  the  progress,  and  the  character  of  the  new  sect, 
not  so  much  according  to  the  knowledge  or  prejudices  of 
the  age  of  Nero,  as  according  to  those  of  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
3.  Tacitus  very  frequently  trusts  to  the  curiosity  or  reflec- 
tion of  his  readers  to  supply  those  intermedia^e  circum- 
stances and  ideas,  which,  in  his  extreme  conciseness,  he 
has  thought  proper  to  suppress.  We  may  therefore  pre- 
sume to  imagine  some  probable  cause  which  could  direct 
the  cruelty  of  Nero  against  the  Christians  of  Rome,  whose 
obscurity,  as  well  as  innocence,  should  have  shielded  them 
from  his  indignation,  and  even  from  his  notice.  The  Jews, 
who  were  numerous  in  the  capital,  and  oppressed  in  their 
own  country,  were  a  much  fitter  object  for  the  suspicions 
of  the  emperor  and  of  the  people ;  nor  did  it  seem  unlikely 
that  a  vanquished  nation,  who  already  discovered  their 
abhorrence  of  the  Roman  yoke,  might  have  recourse  to 
the  most  atrocious  means  of  gratifying  their  ir.iplacable 
revenge.  But  the  Jews  possessed  very  powerful  c.d\  njates 
in  the  palace,  and  even  in  the  heart  of  the  tyrant ;  his  wife 
and  mistress,  the  beautiful  Poppaea,  and  a  favorite  player 

m  See  Tacit.  AnttaL  ii.  6x,  iv.  4.  * 

*  The  pemsal  of  this  passa|i:e  of  Tacitus  alone  is  sufficient,  as  I  have  already 
said,  to  show  that  the  Christian  sect  was  not  so  obscure  as  not  already  to  have 
been  repressed  (repretaa),  and  that  it  did  not  pass  for  innocent  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Romans.  --Guizot. 
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of  the  race  of  Abraham,  who  had  already  employed  their 
intercession  in  behalf  of  the  obnoxious  people.^"  In  their 
room  it  was  necessary  to  oft'er  some  other  victims,  and  it 
might  easily  be  suggested  that,  although  the  genuine  fol- 
lowers of  Moses  were  innocent  of  the  lire  of  Rome,  there 
had  arisen  among  them  a  new  and  pernicious  sect  of 
Galil-*:ans,  which  was  caf)able  of  the  most  horrid  crimes. 
Under  the  appellation  of  GALiLiEANS,  two  distinctions  of 
men  were  confounded,  the  most  opposite  to  each  other  in 
their  manners  and  principles ;  the  disciples  who  had  em- 
braced the  faith  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,**  and  the  zealots  who 
had  followed  the  standard  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite.**  The 
former  were  the  friends,  the  latter  were  the  enemies,  of 
human  kind ;  and  the  only  resemblance  between  them  con- 
sisted in  the  same  inflexible  constancy,  which,  in  the  defence 
of  their  cause,  rendered  them  insensible  of  death  and  tor- 
tures. The  followers  of  Judas,  who  impelled  their  country- 
men into  rebellion,  were  soon  buried  under  the  ruins  of 
Jerusalem  ;  whilst  those  of  Jesus,  known  by  the  more  cele- 
brated name  of  Christians,  diffused  themselves  over  the 
Roman  empire.  How  natural  was  it  for  Tacitus,  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  to  appropriate  to  the  Christians  the  guilt 
and  the  sufferings  which  he  might,  with  far  greater  truth 
and  justice,  have  attributed  to  a  sect  w^hose  odious  memory 
was  almost  extinguished !  f  4.  Whatever  opinion  may  be 
entertained  of  this  conjecture  (for  it  is  no  more  than  a  con- 

4"  The  player's  name  was  Aliturus.  Through  the  same  channel.  Josephus  (de 
vita  sua,  c.  2),  about  two  years  before,  had  obtained  the  pardon  and  release  of 
home  Jewish  priests,  who  were  prisoners  at  Rome. 

<i  The  learned  Dr.  Lardner  {Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  ii.  pp.  102, 
T031,  has  proved  that  the  name  of  Cialila?ans  was  a  very  ancient,  and  perhaps  the 
1)1  imitive  appellation  of  the  Christians.* 

*i  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  xviii.  i,  2.  Tillemont.  Ruine  des  yui/s,  p.  742.  The  sons 
of  ludas'were  crucified  in  the  time  of  Claudius.  His  grandson  Eleazar,  after 
fei  usalem  was  taken,  defended  a  strong  fortress  with  960  of  his  most  desperate 
followers.  When  the  battering-ram  had  made  a  breach,  they  turned  their  swords 
against  their  wives,  their  children,  and  at  length  against  their  own  breasts.  They 
died  to  the  last  man. 


♦  The  learned  Dr.  Inman  (Ancient  Faiths  and  Modem,  page  311)  says,  '  There 
"  is  scarcelv  a  single  article  in  our  current  belief,  which  does  not  prove,  on 
"  examination,  to  have  descended  to  us  from  Pagan  sources,  or  to  be  identical 
"  with  heathen  beliefs  older  than  the  Hebrew."— E. 

t  This  conjecture  is  entirely  devoid,  not  merely  of  verisimilitude,  but  even  of 
possibilitv.  Tacitus  could  not  be  deceived  in  appropriating  to  the  Christians  of 
Rome  the  guilt  and  the  sufferings  which  he  might  have  attributed  with  far  greater 
truth  to  the  followers  of  Judas  the  Gaulonile  ;  for  the  latter  never  went  to  Rome. 
Their  revolt,  their  attempts,  their  opinions,  their  wars,  their  punishment,  had  no 
other  theatre  but  Juda?a.  (Basn.  Hist,  des  Juifs,  t.  i.  p  49'-)  Moreover,  the 
name  of  Christians  had  long  been  given  in  Rome  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus :  and 
Tacitus  affirms  too  positively,  refers  too  distinctly  to  its  etymology,  to  allow  us  to 
suspect  anv  mistake  on  his  part.— GuizoT. 

M.  Guizbfs  expressions  are  not  in  the  least  too  strong  against  this  stranffe 
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jecture),  it  is  evident  that  the  effect,  as  well  as  the  cause, 
of  Nero's  persecution,  were  confined  to  the  walls  of  Rome,*** 
that  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Galilaeans,  or  Christians,  were 
never  made  a  subject  of  punishment,  or  even  of  inquiry ; 
and  that,  as  the  idea  of  their  sufferings  was  for  a  long  time 
connected  with  the  idea  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  the  moder- 
ation of  succeeding  princes  inclined  them  to  spare  a  sect 
oppressed  by  a  tyrant  whose  rage  had  been  usually  directed 
against  virtue  and  innocence. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  flames  of  . 

war  consumed,  almost  at  the  same  time,  the  tfejewsand 
temple  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Capitol  of  Rome;**  ^oomftian!'^ 
and  it  appears  no  less  singular,  that  the  tribute 

*»  Sec  Dodwell.  Paucitat.  Mart.  1.  xiii.  The  Spanish  Inscription  in  Gruter.  p. 
238,  No.  9,  is  a  manifest  and  acknowledged  forgery,  contrived  by  that  noted 
impostor,  Cyriacus  of  Ancona.  to  flatter  the  pride  and  prejudices  of  the  Spaniards. 
See  Ferrerais,  Histoire  ct Espagne,  torn.  i.  p.  192. 

44  The  Capitol  was  burnt  during  the  civil  war  between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian. 
the  iglh  of  December,  A.  D.  69.    On  the  loth  of  August,  A.  D.  70,  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  the  hands  of  the  Jews  themselves,  rather  than  by 
those  of  the  Romans. 

imagination  of  Gibbon;  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  followers  of  Judas  were 
known  as  a  sect  under  the  name  of  Galilaeans.— Milman. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Gibbon  owns  this  to  be  "wo  more  than  a  con- 
**  Jfcturey  It  was  without  doubt  too  hastily  adopted,  and  on  vervweak  grounds. 
The  Christians  were  never  known  by  any  other  name  out  of  Judea.  or  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  When  M.  Guizot  says  it  had  long  been  given  to  them  at 
Rome,  he  forgets  that  it  had  been  itself  invented  only  about  twenty  years,  and 
^vas  not  brought  to  the  imperial  city  till  some  time  af^er  its  first  introduction  at 
Antioch.  It  was  therefore  still  new  at  the  period  here  treated  of.  Gibbon  was 
evidently  misled  less  by  Dr.  Lardner  than  oy  the  passajfc*.  iti  which  Epictetus, 
who  lived  in  Rome  during  Nero's  reign,  applies  the  term  Galilaeans  to  some  race, 
that  from  madness  or  habit,  had  become  indifferent  to  life  and  its  concerns.  This 
would  apply  to  the^ews;  but  up  to  that  period  there  had  been  no  opportunity  for 
Christians  to  exhibit  any  such  general  trait  ol  character.— Eng.  Ch. 

•The  assertion,  that  these  persecutions  were  confined  to  the  walls  of  Rome,'* 
is  unsupiK>rted  by  any  evidence.  Suipicius  Severus  speaks  of  edicts  against 
Christianity,  issued  by  Nero  after  the  fire  of  Rome.  "  Post  etiam  datis  legibus 
"  religio  vetabatur,  palamque  edictis  propositis  Christianum  esse  non  liceoat  " 
(lib.  2,  c.  37).  We  have  no  authority  which  weakens  that  of  Orosius,  who  says 
expressly,  that  the  Christians  of  the  provinces  were  persecuted  by  Nero.  "  Nero 
"  Christianos  suppliciis  ac  mortibus  affectit,  ac  per  omncs  provincias  pari  perse- 
**  cutione  excruciari  imperavit  "  (lib.  8,  c.  5).— Guizot. 

M.  Guizot.  on  the  authority  of  Suipicius  Severus,  ii.  37.  and  of  Orosius.  viii.  5, 
inclines  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  extend  the  persecution  to  the  provinces. 
Mosheim  rather  leans  to  that  side  on  this  much  disputed  question  (c.  xxxv). 
Neander  takes  the  view  of  Gibbon,  which  is  in  general  that  of  the  most  learned 
writers.    There  is  indeed  no  evidence,  which  I  can  discover,  of  its  reaching  the 

Srovinces;  and  the  apparent  security,  at  least  as  regards  his  life,  with  which 
t.  Paul  pursued  his  travels  during  this  period,  affords  at  least  a  strong  inference 
aiirainst  a  rigid  and  general  inquisition  against  the  Christians  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire. — Milman. 

If  there  had  been  such  persecutions  in  the  provinces,  they  must  have  extended 
to  those  where  the  Apostles  were  then  preaching,  and  where  their  "  Acts  "  were 
written.  The  silence  of  that  record  is  strong  evidence  :  while  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ready  granting  of  Paul's  appeal  to  Rome,  proves  that  the  provincial  governors 
had  received  no  such  powers  to  act  as  is  implied  by  the  "excruciari  imperavit" 
of  Orosius,  who  did  not  write  till  nearly  four  hundred  years  after  the  lime  of 
Nero.— Eng.  Ch. 
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which  devotion  had  destined  to  the  former,  should  have 
been  converted  by  the  power  of  an  assaulting  victor 
to  restore  and  adorn  the  splendor  of  the  latter.**  The 
emperors  levied  a  general  capitation  tax  on  the  Jewish 
people ;  and  although  the  sum  assessed  on  the  head  of 
each  individual  was  inconsiderable,  the  use  for  which  it 
was  designed,  and  the  severity  with  which  it  was  exacted, 
were  considered  as  an  intolerable  erievance.^  Since  the 
officers  of  the  revenue  extended  their  unjust  claim  to  many 
persons  who  were  strangers  to  the  bloocl  or  religion  of  the 
Jews,  it  was  impossible  that  the  Christians,  who  had  so  often 
sheltered  themselves  under  the  shade  of  the  synagogue, 
should  now  escape  this  rapacious  persecution.  Anxious  as 
they  were  to  avoid  the  slightes^^  infection  of  idolatry,  their 
conscience  forbade  them  to  confrtbtite  to  the  honor  of  that 
demon  who  had  assumed  the  character  of  the  Capitoline 
Jupiter.  As  a  very  numerous  though  declining  party 
among  the  Christians  still  adhered  to  the  law  oi  Moses, 
their  efforts  to  dissemble  their  Jewish  origin  were  detected 
by  the  decisive  test  of  circumcision  ;  *'  nor  were  the  Roman 
magistrates  at  leisure  to  inquire  into  the  difference  of  their 
religious  tenets.  Among  the  Christians  who  were  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  emperor,  or  as  it  seems  more 
probable,  before  that  of  the  procurator  of  Judaea,  two  per- 
sons are  said  to  have  appeared,  distinguished  by  their 
extraction,  which  was  more  truly  noble  than  that  of  the 
greatest  monarchs.  These  were  the  grandsons  of  St.  Jude 
the  apostle,  who  himself  was  the  brother  of  Jesus  Christ.** 
Their  natural  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  David  might 

4*  The  new  Capitol  was  dedicated  by  Domitian.  Sueton.  in  Domitian,  c.  5. 
Plutarch  in  Pophcola^  torn.  i.  p.  230.  edit.  Br>'ant.  The  gilding  alone  cost  13,000 
talents  (above  two  millions  and  a  half).  It  was  the  opinion  of  Martial  (1.  ix. 
EpiRram  3).  that  if  the  emperor  had  called  in  his  debts,  Jupiter  himself,  even 
though  he  had  made  a  general  auction  of  Olympus,  would  have  been  unable  to 
pay  two  shillings  in  the  pound. 

««  With  regard  to  the  tribute,  see  Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ixvi.  p.  io8a,  with  Reimarus*s 
notes.  Spanheim,  dr  Usu  Numismalum,  tom.  ii.  p.  571;  and  Basuage,  Histoire 
dfs  7"'/^,  1-  vii.  c.  2. 

4'  Suetonius  (in  Domitian,  c.  12,)  had  seen  an  old  man  of  ninety  publicly  exam> 
ined  before  the  procurator's  tribunal.  This  is  what  Martial  calls  Mentulatributis 
damnata. 

**  This  appellation  was  at  first  understood  in  the  most  obvious  sense,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  the  brothers  of  Jesus  were  the  lawful  issue  of  Joseph  and 
Mary.  A  devout  respect  for  the  viginity  of  the  mother  of  God  suggested  to  the 
CInostics,  and  afterwards  to  the  orthodox  Greeks,  the  expedient  of  bestowing  a 
second  wife  on  Joseph.    The  Latins  (from  the  time  of  Jerome)  improved  on  that 


hint,  asserted  the  perpetual  celibacy  of  Joseph,  and  justified  by  many  similar 
examples  the  new  interpretation,  that  Jude,  as  well  as  Simon  and  James,  who 
were  styled  the  brothers  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  only  his  first  cousins.  S^ee  Tille- 
mont,  AUm.  Ecc!<'siast.  tom.  i.  part  iii. ;  and  Beausobre,  Hist.  Critique  du  Mtmi" 
chHsme,  1.  ii.  c.  2. 
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perhaps  attract  the  respect  of  the  people,  and  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  governor ;  but  the  meanness  of  their  garb, 
and  the  simpliaty  of  their  answers,  soon  convinced  him 
that  they  were  neither  desirous  nor  capable  of  disturbing 
the  peace  of  the  Roman  empire.  They  frankly  confessed 
their  royal  ori^n,  and  their  near  relation  to  the  Messiah ; 
but  they  disclaimed  any  temporal  views,  and  professed  that 
his  kingdom,  which  they  devoutly  exj>ected,  was  purely  of 
a  spiritual  and  angelic  nature.  When  they  were  examined 
concerning  their  fortune  and  occupation,  they  showed  their 
hands,  hardened  with  daily  labor,  and  declared  that  they 
derived  their  whole  subsistence  from  the  cultivation  of  a 
farm  near  the  village  of  Cocaba,  of  the  extent  of  about 
twenty-four  English  acres,**  and  of  the  value  of  nine  thou- 
sand drachms,  or  three  hundred  pounds  sterling.  The 
grandsons  of  St.  Jude  were  dismissed  with  compassion  and 
contempt.** 

But  although  the  obscurity  of  the  house  of 
David  might  protect  them  from  the  suspicions  cfemens  th°^ 
of  a  tyrant,  the  present  greatness  of  his  own  consul. 
family  alarmed  the  pusillanimous  temper  of 
Domitian,  which  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  blood  of 
those  Romans  whom  he  either  feared,  or  hated,  or  esteemed. 
Of  the  two  sons  of  his  uncle  Favius  Sabinus,"  the  elder  was 
soon  convicted  of  treasonable  intentions,  and  the  younger, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Flavius  Clemens,  was  indebted  for 
his  safety  to  his  want  of  courage  and  ability."  The  emperor, 
for  a  long  time,  distinguished  so  harmless  a  kinsman  by 
his  favor  and  protection,  bestowed  on  him  his  own  niece 
Domitilla,  adopted  the  children  of  that  marriage  to  the 
hope  of  the  succession,  and  invested  their  father  with  the 
honors  of  the  consulship.  But  he  had  scarcely  finished 
the  term  of  his  annual  magistracy,  when,  on  a  slight  pre- 
tence, he  was  condemned  and  executed ;  Domitilla  was 
banished  to  a  desolate  island  on  the  coast  of  Campania ; " 

«»  Thirty-nine  nXeSpa^  squares  of  a  hundred  feet  each,  which,  if  strictly  com- 
puted, would  scarcely  amount  to  nine  acres.  But  the  prohability  of  circum- 
stances, the  practice  of  other  Greek  writers,  and  the  authority  of  M.  tie  Valois, 
inclines  me  to  believe  that  the  ir^e^pa  is  used  to  express  the  Roman  jugerum. 

»•  EmsebtMS,  iii.  aa    The  story  is  taken  from  Heg^esippus. 

&»  See  the  death  and  character  of  Sabinus  in  Tacitus.  (Hist.  iii.  74.  75^  Sabinus 
was  the  elder  brother,  and,  till  the  accession  of  Vespasian,  had  been  considered 
as  the  principal  support  of  the  Flavian  family. 

i»  Flavium  Clementum  patruelem  suum  contemtissimct  inerticr.  .  .  ex 
tenuissima  suspicione  interemit.    Sueton.  in  Domitian,  c.  15. 

M  The  Isle  of  Pandataria,  according  to  Dion.     Bruttius  Pracsens  tapud  Euseb, 
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and  sentences  either  of  death  or  of  confiscation  were  pro- 
nounced against  a  great  number  of  persons  who  were 
involved  in  the  same  accusation.  The  guilt  imputed  to 
their  charge  was  that  o{  Atheisffi  and  Jetvish  manners  ;^ 
a  singular  association  of  ideas,  which  cannot  with  any  pro- 
priety be  applied  except  to  the  Christians,  as  they  were 
obscurely  and  imperfectly  viewed  by  the  magistrates  and 
by  the  writers  of  that  period.  On  the  strength  of  so 
probable  an  interpretation,  and  too  eagerly  admitting  the 
suspicions  of  a  tyrant  as  an  evidence  of  their  honorable 
crime,  the  church  has  placed  both  Clemens  and  Domitilla 
among  its  first  martyrs,  and  has  branded  the  cruelty  of 
Domitian  with  the  name  of  the  second  persecution.  But 
this  persecution  (if  it  deserves  that  epithet)  was  of  no  long 
duration.  A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Clemens  and 
the  banishment  of  Domitalla,  Stephen,  a  freedman  belonging 
to  the  latter,  who  had  enjoyed  the  favor,  but  who  had  not 
surely  embraced  the  faith  of  his  mistress,*  assassinated  the 
emperor  in  his  palace."  The  memory  of  Domitian  was 
condemned  by  the  senate;  his  acts  were  rescinded;  his 
exiles  recalled ;  and,  under  the  gentle  administration  of 
Nerva,  while  the  most  innocent  were  restored  to  their  rank 
and  fortunes,  even  the  most  guilty  either  obtained  pardon 
or  escaped  punishment." 

II.    About   ten   years  afterward,  under  the 
^^"p'ifny^^'^    reign   of  Trajan,   the   younger   Pliny  was   in- 
concerning     trusted  by  his  friend  and  master  with  the  gov- 
Chrilttans.     cmnient   of  Bithynia   and    Pontus.      He  soon 
found  himself  at  a  loss  to  determine  by  what 
rule  of  justice  or  of  law  he  should  direct  his  conduct  in  the 
execution  of  an  office  the  most  repugnant  to  his  humanity. 
Pliny  had  never  assisted  at  any  judicial  proceedings  against 
the  Christians,  with   whose   name  alone  he  seems  to  be 

iii.  18)  banishes  her  to  that  of  Pontia,  which  was  not  far  distant  from  the  other. 
That  difference,  and  a  mistake,  either  of  Eusebius  or  of  his  transcribers,  have 
given  occasion  to  suppose  two  Domitillas.  the  wife  and  the  niece  of  Clemens, 
See  Tillcmont,  Memoires  EccUsiastiquei,  torn.  ii.  p.  224. 

M  Dion.  1.  Ixvii.  p.  1112.  If  the  Brutlius  Pra'sens,  from  whom  it  is  probable  that 
he  collected  this  account,  was  the  correspondent  of  Phny  {Epistol.  vii.  3),  we  may 
consider  him  as  a  conlemporarv  writer. 

"  Sueton.  in  Domit.  c.  17.     Philostratus  in  Vit.  AppoUon.  1.  viii. 

66  Dion.  \   Ixviii.  p.  1118.     Plin.  Epistol.  iv.  22. 


•  This  is  an  uncandid  sarcasm.  There  is  nothing  to  connect  Stephen  with  the 
religion  of  Domitilla. t  He  was  a  knave  detected  in  the  malversation  of  money — 
interccptarum  pecuniarum  reus. — Milman. 

t  This  statement  of  Milman.  like  many  of  his  criticisms,  cannot  be  considered 
remarkablv  profound.  Gibbon  says  that  Stephen  "  had  not  surely  embraced  the 
*'  faith  of  his  mistress."  Milman  says,  "  There  is  nothing  to  connect  Stephen 
"  with  the  religion  of  Domitilla."    In  what  do  these  assertions  differ?— E. 
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acquainted ;  and  he  was  totally  uninformed  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  their  guilt,  the  method  of  their  conviction,  and 
the  degree  of  their  punishment.  In  this  perplexity,  he  had 
recourse  to  his  usual  expedient,  of  submitting  to  the  wisdom 
of  Trajan  an  impartial,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  favorable 
account  of  the  new  superstition,  requesting  the  emperor 
that  he  would  condescend  to  resolve  his  doubts,  and  to 
instruct  his  ignorance."  The  life  of  Pliny  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  acquisition  of  learning,  and  in  the  business 
of  the  world.  Since  the  age  of  nineteen  he  had  pleaded 
with  distinction  in  the  tribunals  of  Rome,"  filled  a  place  in 
the  senate,  had  been  invested  with  the  honors  of  the  con- 
sulship, and  had  formed  very  numerous  connections  with 
every  order  of  men,  both  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces. 
From  his  ignorance,  therefore,  we  may  derive  some  useful 
information.  We  may  assure  ourselves,  that  when  he 
accepted  the  government  of  Bithynia  there  were  no  general 
laws  or  decrees  of  the  senate  in  force  against  the  Christians ; 
that  neither  Trajan  nor  any  of  his  virtuous  predecessors, 
whose  edicts  were  received  mto  the  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
prudence, had  publicly  declared  their  intentions  concerning 
the  new  sect ;  and  that,  whatever  proceedings  had  been 
carried  on  against  the  Christians,  there  were  none  of  suffi- 
cient weight  and  authority  to  establish  a  precedent  for  the 
conduct  of  a  Roman  magistrate.* 

The  answer  of  Trajan,  to  which  the  Christians     xrajan  and 
of  the  succeeding:  aees  have  frequently  appealed,   bis  successors 

,•  t.  J  r       •    \.-  J  1  establish  a 

discovers  as  much  regard  lor  justice  and  human-  legai  mode  of 
ity  as  could  be  reconciled  with  his  mistaken  a^afust^Uiem. 
notions  of  religious  policy."    Instead  of  display- 

»'  PHn.  Epistol.  X.  97.  The  learned  Mosheim  expresses  himself  (pp.  I47i  23a) 
with  the  hijijhest  approbation  of  Pliny's  moderate  and  candid  temper.  Notwith- 
standing Dr.  Lardncr's  suspicions  (see  yewish  and  Hrathen  Testimonies,  vol.  it. 
p.  46K  I  am  unable  to  discover  any  bij^olry  in  his  language  or  proceeding?.! 

**  Plin.  Epist.  V.  8.  He  pleaded  bis  first  cause  A.  D.  81  ;  the  year  after  the 
famous  eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  in  which  his  uncle  lost  his  lift-. 

&•  Plin.  Epist.  X.  98.  Tertullian  {Apolog.  c.  5)  considers  this  rescript  as  a  relax- 
ation of  the  ancient  penal  laws,  "quas  Trajanus  ex  parte  frustratus  est ;  "  and  yet 
Tertullian.  in  another  part  of  his  /!/»o/oi^^,  exposes  the  inconsistency  of  prohibiting 
inquiries,  and  enjoining  punishments. 

*  This  reasoning  of  Gibbon  appears  conclusive.  Persecution  for  religious 
belief  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Paganism.  It  was  reserved  for  Catholicism 
to  establish  the  Holy  Inquisition,  to  instigate  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
to  bum  unbelievers  and  heretics  at  the  stake,  and  to  redden  the  earth  with  the 
blood  of  the  best  and  the  noblest  of  the  human  race.— E. 

t  Vet  the  humane  Pliny  put  two  female  attendants,  probably  deaconesses,  to 
the  torture,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real  nature  of  these  suspicious  meetings} 
necessarium  credidi.  ex  duabus  ancillis,  quae  ministrse  dicebantur,  quid  esset  ven 
el  per  lormmta  quaerere. — Milman. 
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ing  the  implacable  zeal  of  an  Inquisitor,  anxious  to  discover 
the  most  minute  particles  of  heresy,  and  exulting  in  the 
number  of  his  victims,  the  emperor  expresses  much  more 
solicitude  to  protect  the  security  of  the  innocent,  than  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  guilty.  He  acknowledges  the 
difficulty  of  fixing  any  general  plan  ;  but  he  lays  down  two 
salutary  rules,  which  often  afforded  relief  and  support  to 
the  distressed  Christians.  Though  he  directs  the  magis- 
trates to  punish  such  persons  as  are  legally  convicted,  he 
prohibits  them,  with  a  very  humane  inconsistency,  from 
making  any  inquiries  concerning  the  supposed  cnminals. 
Nor  was  the  magistrate  allowed  to  proceed  on  every  kind 
of  information.  Anonymous  charges  the  emperor  rejects, 
as  too  repugnant  to  the  equity  of  his  government ;  and  he 
strictly  requires,  for  the  conviction  of  those  to  whom  the 
guilt  of  Christianity  is  imputed,  the  positive  evidence  of  a 
lair  and  open  accuser.  It  is  likewise  probable  that  the 
persons  who  assumed  so  invidious  an  office  were  obliged 
to  declare  the  grounds  of  their  suspicions,  to  specify  (both 
in  respect  to  time  and  place)  the  secret  assemblies  which 
their  Christian  adversary  had  frequented,  and  to  disclose  a 
great  number  of  circumstances  which  were  concealed  with 
the  most  vigilant  jealousy  from  the  eye  of  the  profane.  If 
they  succeeded  in  their  prosecution,  they  were  exposed  to 
the  resentment  of  a  considerable  and  active  party,  to  the 
censure  of  the  more  liberal  portion  of  mankind,  and  to  the 
ignominy  which,  in  every  age  and  country,  has  attended 
the  character  of  an  informer.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they 
failed  in  their  proofs,  they  incurred  the  severe  and  perhaps 
capital  penalty,  which,  according  to  a  law  published  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  was  inflicted  on  those  who  falsely  at- 
tributed to  their  fellow-citizens  the  crime  of  Christianity. 
The  violence  of  personal  or  superstitious  animosity  might 
sometimes  prevail  over  the  most  natural  apprehensions  of 
disgrace  and  danger;  but  it  cannot  surely  be  imagined  that 
accusations  of  so  unpromising  an  appearance  were  either 
lighdy  or  frequendy  undertaken  by  the  Pagan  subjects  of 
the  Roman  empire.*®  * 

«o  Euscbius  {Hist.  Ecclesiast.  1.  iv.  c.  9}  has  preserved  the  edict  of  Hadrian. 
He  has  likewise  (c.  13)  given  us  one  still  more  favorable,  under  the  name  of 
Antoninus ;  the  authenticjlv  of  which  is  not  so  universally  allowed.  The  second 
Apology  of  Justin  contains  some  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  accusations  of 
christians.  

•  The  enactment  of  this  law  affords  strong  presumption,  that  accusations  of  the 
"crime  oi  Christianity,"  were  by  no  means  so  uncommon,  nor  received  with  so 
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The  exp>edient  which  ^^^as  employed  to  elude 
the  prudence  of  the  laws,  affords  a  suthoient  cUmorJ. 
proof  how  effectually  they  disap}K)inttHi  the 
mischievous  designs  of  private  malice  or  superstitious  zeal. 
In  a  large  and  tumultuous  assembly,  the  restraints  of  fear 
and  shame,  so  forcible  on  the  minds  of  indiviiluuls,  are 
deprived  of  the  greatest  p;irt  of  their  influence.  The  pious 
Christian,  as  he  was  desirous  to  obtain,  or  to  escape,  the 
glory  of  martyrdom,  expected,  either  with  imjKitience  or 
with  terror,  the  stated  returns  of  the  public  games  antl 
festivals.  On  those  occasions,  the  inhabitants  o(  the  great 
cities  of  the  empire  were  collected  in  the  circus  t>r  in  the 
theatre,  where  every  circumstance  of  the  place,  as  well  as 
of  the  ceremony,  contributed  to  kindle  their  devotion,  and 
to  extinguish  their  humanity.  Whilst  the  numerous  spec- 
tators, crowned  with  garlands,  perfumed  with  incense,  puri- 
fied with  the  blood  of  victims,  and  surrounded  with  the 
altars  and  statues  of  their  tutelar  deities,  resigned  them- 
selves to  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures,  which  they  considered 
as  an  essential  part  of  their  religious  worship,  they  recol- 
lected that  the  Chri.stians  alone  abhorred  the  gods  of  man- 
kind, and,  by  their  absence  and  melancholy  on  these  solemn 
festivals,  .seemed  to  insult  or  to  lament  the  public  felicity. 
If  the  empire  had  been  afflicted  by  any  recent  calamity,  by 
a  plague,  a  famine,  or  an  unsuccessful  war ;  if  the  Tiber  liad, 
or  if  the  Nile  had  not,  risen  beyond  its  banks ;  if  the  earth 
had  shaken,  or  if  the  temperate  order  of  the  seasons  had 
been  interrupted,  the  superstitious  Pagans  were  convinced 
that  the  crimes  and  the  impiety  of  the  Christians,  who  were 
spared  by  the  excessive  lenity  o(  the  government,  had  at 
length  provoked  the  divine  justice.  It  was  not  among  a 
licentious  and  exasperated  populace,  that  the  forms  of  legal 
proceedings  could  be  observed ;  it  wjls  not  in  an  amphi- 
theatre, stained  with  the  blood  of  wild  beasts  and  glad*' 
that  the  voice  of  compassion  could  be  heard.  The  J 
clamors  of  the  multitude  denounced  the  Christ 
enemies  of  gods  and  men,  doomed  them  to  the  : 
tures,  and,  venturing  to  accuse  by  name  semi 

much  mistrust  and  caution  by  the  ruling  authorities,  as  dbbfl 

—  MiLMAN. 

I'rofcssor  Haj?<.lm:iv«r  has  yrovfA  the  authenticity  of  tiM 
ill  his  Comm.  I/nt.-  Ih*i,l.  in  Editt.  Imp.  Antonini.  TubinSt  Ir 

Neander  iloiihts  its  aiitht-iitif  itv  'vol.  i.  p.  152;.  In  aqr  € 
irvidcnce  is  decisivr  at:alll^l  it.  -  Mil. man. 
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distinguished  of  the  new  sectaries,  required  with  irresistible 
vehemence  that  they  should  be  instantly  apprehended  and 
cast  to  the  lions."  The  provincial  governors  and  magis- 
trates who  presided  in  the  public  spectacles  were  usually 
incHned  to  gratify  the  inclinations,  and  to  appease  the  rage, 
of  the  people,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  obnoxious  victims. 
Hut  the  wisdom  of  the  emperors  protected  the  church  from 
tlie  danger  of  these  tumuhuous  clamors  and  irregular  ac- 
cusations, which  they  justly  censured  as  repugnant  both  to 
the  firmness  and  to  the  equity  of  their  admmistration.  The 
edicts  of  Hadrian  and  of  Antoninus  Pius  expressly  declared, 
that  the  voice  of  the  multitude  should  never  be  admitted  as 
legal  evidence  to  convict  or  to  punish  those  unfortunate  per- 
sons who  had  embraced  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Christians.** 

III.  Punishment  was  not  the  inevitable  conse- 
Triais  of  queucc  of  couvictiou,  and  the  Christians  whose 
chrisltans.  guilt  was  the  most  clearly  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses,  or  even  by  their  voluntary 
confession,  still  retained  in  their  own  power  the  alternative 
of  life  or  death.  It  was  not  so  much  the  past  offence,  as 
the  actual  resistance,  which  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
magistrate.  He  was  persuaded  that  he  offered  them  an 
easy  pardon,  since,  if  they  consented  to  cast  a  few  grains 
of  incense  upon  the  altar,  they  were  dismissed  from  the 
tribunal  in  safety  and  with  applause.  It  was  esteemed  the 
duty  of  a  humane  judge  to  endeavor  to  reclaim,  rather  than 
to  punish,  those  deluded  enthusiasts.  Varying  his  tone 
according  to  the  age,  the  sex,  or  the  situation  of  the  pris- 
oners, he  frequently  condescended  to  set  before  their  eyes 
every  circumstance  which  could  render  life  more  pleasing, 

«i  See  Tertullian  {Apolog.  c.  40).  The  acts  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp 
exhibit  a  lively  picture  o\  these  tumults,  which  were  usually  fomented  by  the 
malice  of  the  jews.* 

ca  These  reKuIaiions  are  inserted  in  the  above-mentioned  edicts  of  Hadrian  and 
Pius.    See  the  Apolosy  of  Melilo.  (apud.  Eused.  1.  iv.  c.  a6). 

♦Jews  would  not  have  attended  festivities  in  which  so  much  idolatry  was  mixed 
up.  It  is  far  more  likely,  that  these  tumults  were  excited  by  the  parties  referred 
to  in  a  fornier  note,  whose  profits  or  earnings  were  diminished  by  the  decline  of 
the  ancient  religion.  When  the  elTccts  of  this  great  social  change  were  bef^innine 
to  be  experienced,  and  long-protected  interests,  whose  ramifications  extended 
into  every  part  of  the  empire,  foresaw  their  ruin,  we  cannot  be  surprised  thai 
intelligent  and  well-meaning  princes,  like  Trajan,  the  Antonines  and  Decius, 
should  have  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  priests  and  people,  demanding  strin- 
gent and  vindictive  measures  against  the  authors  of  the  injury.  We  naturally 
feel  compassion  for  the  suffering  martyr,  and  indignation  against  his  oppressor. 
But  we  must  not  forget,  that  there  was  suffering  also  on  the  other  side.  Yet 
Gibbon  was  too  lenient  to  the  ruling  powers,  loo  forbearing  toward  the  atrocities 
which  they  permitted,  in  an  age  when  no  ignorance  of  the  rights  of  conscience 
can  be  allowed  to  palliate  such  outrages  on  the  feelings  of  humanity.— Eng.  Ch. 
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or  death  more  terrible ;  and  to  solicit,  nay,  to  entreat  them, 
that  they  would  show  some  compassion  to  themselves,  to 
their  families,  and  to  their  friends.*"  If  threats  and  persua- 
sions proved  ineffectual,  he  had  often  recourse  to  violence ; 
the  scourge  and  ihe  rack  were  called  in  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  argument,  and  every  art  of  cruelty  was  employed 
to  subdue  such  inflexible,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  the  Pagans, 
such  criminal  obstinacy.  The  ancient  apologists  of  Chris- 
tianity have  censured,  with  equal  truth  and  severity,  the 
irregular  conduct  of  their  persecutors,  who,  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  judicial  proceeding,  admitted  the  use  of 
torture,  in  order  to  obtain,  not  a  confession,  but  a  denial,  of 
the  crime  which  was  the  object  of  their  inquiry.**  The 
monks  of  succeeding  ages,  who,  in  their  peaceful  solitudes, 
entertained  themselves  with  diversifying  the  deaths  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  primitive  martyrs,  have  frequently  invented 
torments  of  a  much  more  refined  and  ingenious  nature.  In 
particular,  it  has  pleased  them  to  suppose,  that  the  zeal  of 
the  Roman  magistrates,  disdaining  every  consideration  of 
moral  virtue  or  public  decency,  endeavored  to  seduce  those 
whom  they  were  unable  to  vanquish,  and  that  by  their 
orders  the  most  brutal  violence  was  offered  to  those  whom 
they  found  it  impossible  to  seduce.  It  is  related,  that  pious 
females,  who  were  prepared  to  despise  death,  were  some- 
times condemned  to  a  more  severe  trial, t  and  called  upon 
to  determine  whether  they  set  a  higher  value  on  their  reli- 
j^on  or  on  their  chastity.  The  youths  to  whose  licentious 
embraces  they  were  abandoned  received  a  solemn  exhorta- 
tion from  the  judge  to  exert  their  most  strenuous  efforts  to 

•5  See  the  rescript  of  Trajan,  and  the  conduct  of  Pliny.  The  most  authentic 
Ac/s  0/  the  Martyrs  abound  in  these  exhortations.* 

«  In  particular,  see  Tertullian  {Apolog.  c.  2,  3),  and  Lactantius  {Institut.  Divtn, 
V.  9).  Their  reasonings  are  almost  the  same ;  but  we  may  discover,  that  one  of 
those  apologists  had  been  a  lawyer,  and  the  other  a  rhetorician. 

Z^'  See  two  instances  of  this  kind  of  torture  in  the  Acta  Sinc^ra  Martyrum,  pub- 
li-^htrd  by  Ruinart.  pp.  160,  399.  Jerome,  in  his  Legend  of  Paul  the  Hermit^  tells  a 
Mrauee  story  of  a  yoimg  man,  who  was  chained  naked  on  a  bed  of  flowers,  and 
assaiiTted  bv  a  beautiful  and  wanton  courtesan.  He  quelled  the  rising  temptation 
^y  biiing  oft'  his  tongue. 

*  Pliny's  test  was  the  worship  of  the  gods,  offerings  to  the  statue  of  the  emperor, 
iind  blaspheming  Christ— prteterea  maledicerent  Christo.— Milman. 

tThe  more  ancient  as  well  as  authentic  memorials  of  the  church,  relate  many 
examples  of  the  fact  (of  these  sn-fre  trials)  which  there  is  nothmg  to  contradict. 
Tertullian,  among  others,  says.  Nam  proximo  ad  lenonem  damnandci  Chrislianam, 
Potlusquam  ad  leonem.  confessi  estis  labem  pudicitiae  apud  nos  atrociorem  omni 
htna  et  omni  morte  reputari.  Afiol.  capult.      Eusebius  likewise  says,  "Other 

",^>rKins,  dragged  to  brothels,  have  lost  their  life  rather  than  defile  their  virtue  " 
t^uifh.  Hist.  Ecc.  viii.  14.— Gui/.or. 

The  miraculous  interpositions  were  the  offspring  of  the  coarse  imaginations  of 
tnc  monks.— Ml  LM  AN. 
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maintain  the  honor  of  Venus  against  the  impious  virgin 
who  refused  to  burn  incense  on  her  altars.  Their  violence, 
however,  was  commonly  disappointed,  and  the  seasonable 
interposition  of  some  miraculous  power  preserved  the 
chaste  spouses  of  Clu-ist  from  the  dishonor  even  of  an 
involuntary  defeat.  We  should  not,  indeed,  neglect  to 
remark  that  the  more  ancient  as  well  as  authentic  me- 
morials of  the  church  are  seldom  polluted  with  these 
extravagant  and  indecent  fictions. 

The  total  disregard  of  truth  and  probability 
Humanity  of  {^i  the  representation  of  these  primitive  martyr- 
magistrates,  doms  was  occasioned  by  a  very  natural  mistake. 
The  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  fourth  or  fifth 
centuries  ascribed  to  the  magistrates  of  Rome  the  same 
degree  of  implacable  and  unrelenting  zeal  which  filled  their 
own  breasts  against  the  heretics  or  the  idolators  of  their 
own  times.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  those  per- 
sons who  were  raised  to  the  dignities  of  the  empire  might 
have  imbibed  the  prejudices  of  the  populace,  and  that  the 
cruel  disposition  of  others  might  occasionally  be  stimulated 
by  motives  of  avarice  or  of  personal  resentment.**  But  it  is 
certain,  and  we  may  appeal  to  the  grateful  confessions  of 
the  first  Christians,  that  the  greatest  part  of  those  magis- 
trates who  exercised  in  the  provinces  the  authority  of  the 
emperor,  or  of  the  senate,  and  to  whose  hands  alone  the 
jurisdiction  of  life  and  death  was  intrusted,  behaved  like 
men  of  polished  manners  and  liberal  education,  who  re- 
spected the  rules  of  justice,  and  who  were  conversant  with 
the  precepts  of  philosophy.  They  frequendy  declined  the 
odious  task  of  persecution,  dismissed  the  charge  with  con- 
tempt, or  suggested  to  the  accused  Christian  some  legal 
evasion,  by  which  he  might  elude  the  severity  of  the  laws,*' 
Whenever  they  were  invested  with  a  discretionary  power,*® 
thev  used  it  much  less  for  the  oppression,  than  for  the  relief 
and  benefit,  of  the  afflicted  church.  They  were  far  from 
condemning  all  the  Christians  who  were  accused  before 

••The  conversion  of  his  wife  provoked  Claudius  Herniiiiianus.  governor  of  Cappa- 
docia.  to  treat  the  Christians  with  uncommon  severity.  Trrtullian  adScapulam,  c.  3. 

«7  Tertullian,  in  his  epistle  to  the  governor  of  Africa,  mentions  several  remark- 
able instances  of  lenity  and  forbearance,  which  had  happened  within  his  knowledge. 

fi"  Nequc  enim  in  universum  aliquid  quod  quasi  certam  forniam  habeat,  consti- 
tui  potest ;  an  expression  of  Trajan,  which  gave  a  very  great  latituile  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  provinces.*  

♦Gibbon  altogether  forgets  that  Trajan  fully  approved  of  the  course  pursued 
by  Pliny.  That  course  wa-^.  to  order  all  who  persevered  in  their  faith  to  be  led  to 
execution:  perseverantes  diu  i  jussi.— Miiman. 
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thor  tribunal,  and  very  far.  from  punishing  with  <leath  all 
those  who  were  convicted  of  an  obstinate  adherence  to  the 
new  superstition.  Contenting  themselves  for  the  most  part, 
with  the  milder  chastisements  of  imprisonment,  exile,  or 
slavery  in  the  mines,"  they  left  the  unhappy  victims  nf  their 
justice  some  reason  to  hope  that  a  jiruspcrons  event,  the 
accession,  the  marriage,  or  the  triumph  of  an  emperor,  niij;ht 
speedily  restore  them,  by  a  general  pardon,  to  their  former 
state.  The  martyrs,  devoted  to  immediate  exe- 
cution by  the  Roman  magistrates,  appear  to  n,"'"|[||','^i'^;, 
have  been  selected  from  the  most  opposite  ex-  ufntinyis. 
tremes.  They  were  either  bishops  and  presby- 
ters, the  persons  the  most  distinguished  among  the  Cliris- 
tians  by  tneir  rank  and  influence,  and  whose  exampK'  might 
strike  terror  into  the  whole  sect;"  or  else  they  were  the 
meanest  and  most  abject  among  them,  particularly  those 
of  the  servile  condition,  whose  lives  were  cstecmc'<i  nf  little 
value,  and  whose  sufferings  were  viewed  by  the  ancients 
with  too  careless  an  indifference.''  The  learned  Origen, 
who,  from  his  experience  as  well  as  reading,  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Christians,  declares,  in 
the  most  express  terms,  that  the  number  of  martyrs  was 
very  inconsiderable."     His  authority  would  alone  be  snlfi- 

«  In  KKlalla  dainnamur,  in  insuUs  rticKamur.  TcHullian,  Af.,log.t:  u.  The 
niin«  of  Nunii<ll>  contained  nine  bisho(i«,  with  >  nro[«rii.mal.fe  numlHT  r.f  iluir 
clergy  and  peoi'lc,  •»  whom  Cypnan  adilnisscil  a  |iiiiiia  iiiislle  Ot  |>raiiic  miA  i  iim- 
fort._8ee  Cyi>rian.  Fpiiiel.  ji.  77. 

vTbcHiKh  we  cniinnt  receive  wlih  cnllrc  (wifidiTirp,  either  thecphlliii  c>r  thr  arts 
oT  IfinatinR  (Ihcv  nuy  be  Hiund  In  the  !•]  \'J\mnv  nt  i\K  Apaitidif  Pallirrr',  yn  we 
may  nuMc  ihai  h1iihn|i  <if  AntiiH-h  an  tmv  of  llivne  r  vrmplaiy  marlym.  He  was  letit 
Id  cliaini to  Romo ai a  puhlic api-clai-lr :  ami  whi-n  hi'  arrived  nl  Tn>n!i. he nt (< vcd 
the  pIrailnR  inlelliiwnce.  llial  llic  iicni«inl«n  of  AhIIihIi  wdk  nlrradv  at  an  end." 

Ti  AmiMKihe  marlyri  irf  Lyons  iF-iufb.  I.  v.  c.  11.  (hu  ainvc  Klaiidlna  waii  dls- 
tinKuMiedThy  mnre  eaqulalle  lorlam.  Of  ihv  Tivi-  mnttym  w  macli  celehtatcil  in 
the  act*  oT  l^lldt  as  ana  Perpdiui,  twro  were  of  a  wrvile,  and  two  others  uf  a  very 
mean,  condition. 

"  Origen.  advirs.  CfTsmt,  \.  111.  p.  iifi.    His  *nriiM  deserve  lo  In  b*  truwrilied 
'O^tydlKaTiiiaipoi^,  K<£i  nfi',fijm  ciap'iSiiiiriii  u^rrji  rjf  X/ii 
TeiviiKtun.i  

•  The  acn  of  leniiliu-.  arc  ecnerally  r<^ 
IMHTB.  Rti-.liii..  :iii.l  Si.  .T»mmc  mcnli' 
Ih,-  letters  are  ]imi!i-T.  mid  inanv  imKaiTL- 
oihiT eililinn  Ik llial  whi.h  .onlainM  tiie  1 
Ik  Ihe  oiiiniim  ui  th.-  wi-"!  and  mmil  .■! 
orGaif.  WK.I  I.—.  «*"■  A>  Krliie™. 
Pear™.  t-Mic.  h:-al,«H^.  Il  should  h 
of  Trajan  that  th-  i.i<h'.|j  If^nnlius  -khs 
eipnud  to  til-  lir'"-  in  Hie  amphitheatre. 

ill  thlTi^r" '."iiiil.-  'h^^rtrr  (jlhbon'did 

f -Til-"'  «ii<<  h'i\"  -iifT'-riii  death  fori 
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cient  to  annihilate  that  formidable  array  of  martyrs,  whose 
relics,  drawn  for  the  most  part  from  the  catacombs  of  Rome, 
have  replenished  so  many  churches,"  and  whose  marvelous 
achievements  have  been  the  subject  of  so  many  volumes  of 
holy  romance.'*  But  the  general  assertion  01  Origen  may 
be  explained  and  confirmed  by  the  particular  testimony  of 
his  friend  Dionysius,  who,  in  the  immense  city  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  under  the  rigorous  persecution  of  Decius,  reckons 
only  ten  men  and  seven  women  who  suffered  for  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Christian  name."* 

Exam  le  of        During  the  same  period  of  persecution,  the 
Cypnan^     zealous,  the   eloquent,  the  ambitious   Cyprian 
Carthag°I     governed  the  church,  not  only  of  Carthage,  but 
even   of  Africa.     He  possessed   every  quality 
which  could  engage  the  reverence  of  the  faithful,  or  pro- 
is  if  we  recollect  that  all  the  Plebcaiisof  Rome  were  not  Christians,  and  that 
all  the  Christians  were  not  saints  and  martyrs,  we  may  judec  with  how  much 
safety  relij^ious  honors  can  be  ascribed  to  bones  or  urns,  inoiscriminately  taken 
from  ilio  public  burial-place.    After  ten  centuries  of  a  very  free  and  open  trade, 
some  'suspicions  have  arisen   among  the  more   learned   Catholics.     They  now 
require,  as  a  proof  of  sanctity  and  martyrdom,  the  letters  B.  M.,  a  vial  full  of  red 
hquor,  supposed  to  be  blood,  or  the  figure  of  a  palm-tree.    But  the  two  former 
signs  are  of  little  weight,  and  with  regard  to  the  last,  it  is  observed  by  the  critics, 
1.  That  the  figure,  as  it  is  called,  of  a  palm,  is  perhaps  a  cypress,  and  perhaps 
only  a  slop,  the  flourish  of  a  comma  used  in  the  monumental  inscriptions.   2.  That 
the  jvilni  was  the  symbol  of  victory  among  the  Pagans.    3.    That  among  the 
Christians  it  served  as  the  emblem,  not  only  of  martyrdom,  but  in  general  of  a 
joyful  resurrection     See  the  epistle  of  P.  Mabillon,  on  the  worship  of  unknown 
saints,  and  Afuralori  sopra  le  Antichita  Italiane,  Dissrrtat.  Iviii. 

"«  As  a  specimen  of  these  legends,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  10.000  Christian 
soldiers  crucified  in  one  day.  either  by  Trajan  or  Hadrian,  on  Mount  Ararat. 
See  liaronius  ad  Marlyrologium  Romanum  ;  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccleasiast.  torn.  ii. 
pan  ii.  p.  43^;  ''"*^1  (r^ddt's's  Afiscellanies,  vol.  it  i>.  203.  The  abbreviation  of 
Mil.,  whicli  may  signify  either  soldiers  or  thousands,  is  said  to  have  occasioned 
some  extraordinary  mistakes. 

'''  Dionysius  ap.  Euseb.  1.  vi.  c.  41.  One  of  the  seventeen  was  likewise  accused 
of  robber>'.*  

"  class  of  men  should  be  exterminated  ;  "  which  appears  to  indicate  that  Origen 
thought  the  number  put  to  death  inconsiderable  only  when  compared  to  the 
numbers  who  had  survived.  Besides  this,  he  is  speaking  of  the  state  of  the 
religion  under  Caracalla,  Elagabalus.  Alexander  Severus,  and  Philip,  who  had 
not  persecuted  the  Christians.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  the  latter  that  Origen 
wrote  his  hooks  against  Celsus. — Gimzot. 

*  Gibbon  ought  to  have  said,  was  falsely  accused  of  robber>',  for  so  it  is  in  the 
Greek  text.  This  Christian,  named  Ncnusion.  falsely  accused  of  robbery  before 
the  centurion,  was  aetpiitted  of  a  crime  altogether  foreii^n  to  his  character, 
{aTiKoTpuoTurfiv),  but  Ik-  was  led  before  the  governor  as  guilty  of  being  a  Chris- 
tian, and  the  governor  inflicted  upon  him  a  double  torture.  Euseb.  (loc.  cit.)  It 
must  be  added,  that  Saint  Dionysius  only  makes  particular  mention  of  the  prin- 
cipal martvrs  [this  is  very  doubtful,— Milm an],  and  that  he  says,  in  general,  that 
the  fury  of  the  Pagans  against  the  Christians  gave  to  Alexandria  the  appearance 
of  a  city  taken  by  storm.  [This  refers  to  plunder  and  ill  usage,  not  to  actual 
slaughter.— Mn.MAN.]  Finally,  it  should  be  observed  that  Origen  wrote  before 
the  i^erseculiou  of  the  emneror  Decius. — CiTIZot. 

This  is  copied  from  Mr.  Davis's  Examination^  p.  62.  Gibbon,  in  his  Vindication, 
(ist  edit.  p.  42)  says,  that  \emesion,  though  deemed  innocent  bv  his  bishop, 
Dinnvsius.  was  treated  by  the  civil  magistrate  as  guilty,  which  Mr.  t>avis  {^Repiy^ 
p.  Hn)  unsuccessfully  endeavors  to  dis|)rove. — Knc;.  Ch. 

See  {'indication^  at  dose  of  this  volume. — E. 
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voke  the  suspicions  and  resentment  of  the  Pagan  magis- 
trates. His  character,  as  well  as  his  station,  seemed  to  mark 
out  that  holy  prelate  as  the  most  distinguished  object  of 
envy  and  of  danger.'®  The  experience,  however,  of  the  life 
of  Cyprian  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  our  fancy  has  exagger- 
ated the  perilous  situation  of  a  Christian  bishop ;  *  and  that 
the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed  were  less  imminent 
than  those  which  temporal  ambition  is  always  prepared  to 
encounter  in  the  pursuit  of  honors.  Four  Roman  emperors, 
with  their  families,  their  favorites,  and  their  adherents,  per- 
ished by  the  sword  in  the  space  of  ten  years,  during  which 
the  bishop  of  Carthage  guided  by  his  authority  and  elo- 
quence the  councils  of  the  African  church.  It  was  only  in 
the  third  year  of  his  administration  that  he  had  reason, 
during  a  few  months,  to  apprehend  the  severe  edicts  of 
Decius,  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  clamors  of 
the  multitude,  who  loudly  demanded  that  Cyprian,  the 
leader  of  the  Christians,  should  be  thrown  to  the  lions. 
Prudence  suggested  the  necessity  of  a  tempo- 
rary retreat,  and  the  voice  of  prudence  was  and^mgSt.^ 
obeyed.  He  withdrew  himself  into  an  obscure 
solitude,  from  whence  he  could  maintain  a  constant  corre- 
spondence v/ith  the  clergy  and  people  of  Carthage ;  and, 
concealing  himself  till  the  tempest  was  past,  he  preserved 
his  life,  without  relinquishing  either  his  power  or  his  repu- 
tation. His  extreme  caution  did  not,  however,  escape  the 
censure  of  the  more  rigid  Christians,  who  lamented,  or  the 
reproaches  of  his  personal  enemies]  who  insulted,  a  conduct 
which  they  considered  as  a  pusillanimous  and  criminal 
desertion  of  the  most  sacred  duty."'  The  propriety  of  re- 
serving himself  for  the  future  exigencies  of  the  church,  the 

**  The  letters  of  Cyprian  exhibit  a  ver\'  curious  and  original  picture  both  of  the 
waw  and  of  the  times.  See  likewise  the  two  lives  of  Cyprian,  composed  with 
•^qual  accuracy,  though  with  very  different  views:  the  one  bv  Le  Clerc  i/ithlio- 
Wgu^  Universfllg,  torn.  xii.  pp.  208-378),  the  other  by  Tillemont,  Mcmoires 
P-ccleiiastiques,  torn.  iv.  part  1.  pp.  76-459. 

"'See  the  polite  but  severe  epistle  of  the  clerK>'  of  Rome  to  the  bishop  of 
^arihafje.  (Cyprian.  Epist.  8.  9.)  Pontius  labors  with  the  greatest  care  and 
ailigtnce  to  justify  his  master  against  the  general  censure. 


Our  fanc>'  has  not  "exaggerated  the  perilous  situation  of  a  Christian  bishop," 
'"r  in  a  former  note,  Gibbon  himself  has  said,  that  the  mines  of  Numidia  con- 
lamed  "  nine  bishops,  with  a  proportionable  nunjbcr  of  their  clergy  and  people," 
•or  which  he  refers  to  the  authority  of  Cyprian.     Epist.  76.  77.— Gijzot. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  contradiction  of  Gibbon's  observation,  that  in  those  days 
°' persecution,  the  Christian  who  attaint  <i  lie  hiijbtst  spiritual  honors,  did  not 
l^xpose  himself  to  as  mtu  b  danger  as  llu  Pn^au  \\\\o  sought  or  held  the  highest 
i«niporal  dignity.— Est..  (.  h. 
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example  of  several  holy  bishops,'*  and  the  divine  admoni- 
tions which,  as  he  declares  himself,  he  frequently  received 
in  visions  and  ecstasies,  were  the  reasons  alleged  in  his 
justification.''^  But  his  best  apology  may  be  found  in  the 
cheerful  resolution,  with  which,  about  eight  years  afterward, 
he  suffered  death  in  the  cause  of  religion.  The  authentic 
history  of  his  martyrdom  has  been  recorded  with  unusual 
candor  and  impartiality.  A  short  abstract,  therefore,  of  its 
most  im{)ortant  circumstances,  will  convey  the  clearest 
information  of  the  spirit,  and  of  the  forms,,  of  the  Roman 
persecutions.** 

When  Valerian  was  consul  for  the  third,  and 
A-  ^.p"^'  Gallienus  for  the  fourth  time,  Paternus,  proconsul 
banishment,  of  AfHca,  Summoned  Cyprian  to  appear  in  his 
private  council -chamber.  He  there  acquainted 
him  with  the  imperial  mandate  which  he  had  just  re- 
ceived," that  those  who  had  abandoned  the  Roman  religion 
should  immediately  return  to  the  practice  of  the  ceremonies 
of  their  ancestors.  Cyprian  replied,  without  hesitation,  that 
he  was  a  Christian  and  a  bishop,  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
the  true  and  only  Deity,  to  whom  he  offered  up  his  daily 
suj^plications  for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  two 
emperors,  his  lawful  sovereigns.  With  modest  confidence 
he  pleaded  the  privilege  of  a  citizen,  in  refusing  to  give 
any  answer  to  some  invidious  and  indeed  illegal  questions 
which  the  proconsul  had  proposed.  A  sentence  of  banish- 
ment was  pronounced  as  the  penalty  of  Cyprian's  dis- 
obedience ;  and  he  was  x:onducted  without  delay  to  Curubis, 
a  free  and  maritime  city  of  Zeugitania,  in  a  pleasant  situa- 
tion, a  fertile  territory,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  forty 
miles   from   Carthage.**^     The   exiled   bishop   enjoyed   the 

■"  In  particular  those  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  Gregory  Thaumaturj^us, 
of  Neo-Ciesarea.  See  Euseb  Ht'sL  Ecclesiast.  1.  vi.  c.  40;  and  Mimoires  de 
TiUemont,  lorn.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  68^ 

'»  See  Cyprian,  Epist,  16,  and  his  life  by  Pontius. 

po  We  have  an  original  life  of  Cyprian  by  the  <leacon  Pontius,  the  companion 
of  his  exile,  and  the  spectator  of  his  death  ;  and  we  likewise  possess  the  ancient 
proconsular  acts  of  his  martyrdom.  These  two  relations  are  consistent  with  each 
other,  and  with  probability';  and  what  is  somewhat  remarkable,  they  are  both 
unsullied  bv  any  miraculous  circumstances. 

f»  It  should  seem  that  these  were  circular  orders,  sent  at  the  same  time  to  all 
the  governors.  Dionysius  (ap.  Euseb.  \.  vii.  c.  11)  relates  the  history  of  his  own 
banishment  from  Alexandria  almost  in  the  same  manner.  But  as  he  escaped  and 
survived  the  persecution,  we  must  account  him  either  more  or  less  fortunate 
than  Cvprian. 

»"^  See  Plin.  Hist.  Nalur.  v.  3.  Cellarius,  GeoKraph.  Antiq.  part  iii,  p.  06. 
Shaw's  Tra^ieVs,  p.  90;  and  for  the  adjacent  country  (which  is  terminated  by 
Cape  Bona,  or  the  promontory  of  Mercury),  V Afriq%tr  dc  Motynol.  torn.  ii.  P*  494- 
There  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  near  Curubis,  or  Curbis.  at  presen c4i^red 
into  Gurbes;  and  Dr.  Shaw  read  an  inscription,  which  stvles  that  city  Cohi?'** 
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conveniences  of  life  and  the  consciousness  of  virtue.  His 
reputation  was  diffused  over  Africa  and  Italy ;  an  account 
of  his  behavior  was  published  for  the  edification  of  the 
Christian  world;**  and  his  solitude  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  the  letters,  the  visits,  and  the  congratulations  of 
the  faithful.  On  the  arrival  of  a  new  proconsul  in  the 
province,  the  fortune  of  Cyprian  appeared  for  some  time  to 
wear  a  still  more  favorable  aspect.  He  was  recalled  from 
banishment;  and,  though  not  yet  permitted  to  return  to 
Carthage,  his  own  gardens  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
capital  were  assigned  for  the  place  of  his  residence.*^ 

At  length,  exactly  one  year***  after  Cyprian 
was  first  apprehended,  Galerius  Maximus,  pro-  dunnaUon. 
consul  of  Africa,  received  the  Imperial  warrant 
for  the  execution  of  the  Christian  teachers.  The  bishop  of 
Carthage  was  sensible  that  he  should  be  singled  out  for 
one  of  the  fihst  victims ;  and  the  frailty  of  nature  tempted 
him  to  withdraw  himself,  by  a  secret  flight,  from  the  danger 
and  the  honor  of  martyrdom ;  *  but,  soon  recovering  that 
fortitude  which  his  character  required,  he  returned  to  his 
gardens,  and  patiently  expected  the  ministers  of  death. 
Two  officers  of  rank,  who  were  intrusted  with  that  com- 
mission, placed  Cyprian  between  them  in  a  chariot ;  and, 
as  the  proconsul  was  not  then  at  leisure,  they  conducted 
him,  not  to  a  prison,  but  to  a  private  house  in  Carthage, 
which  belonged  to  one  of  them.  An  elegant  supper  was 
provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the  bishop,  and  his 
Christian  friends  were  permitted,  for  the  last  time,  to  enjoy 

Fuhfia,    The  deacon  Pontius  (in  I'it.  Cyprian,  c.  12)  calls  it"Apncum  el  com 
•■  petentem  locum,  hospitium  pro  voluntate  sccretum.  ct  (juicquid  apponi  cis  ante 
"  promissum  est.  qui  rcgnum  et  justitiam  Dei  quacrunt."  t 

M  Sec  Cyprian,  RpistoL  77,  edit.  Fell. 

««  Upon  his  conversion,  he  had  sold  those  gardens  for  the  benefit  of  the  \^^^^^x. 
The  indulgence  of  God  (most  probably  the  liberality  of  some  Christian  friendj 
restored  them  to  Cyprian.     See  Pontius,  c.  15. 

M  When  Cvi)rian.  a  twelvemonth  before.  wa«^  sent  into  exile,  he  dreamt  that  he 
should  he  piit  to  death  the  next  day.  The  event  made  it  necessary  to  explain 
that  word  as  signifying  a  year.    Pontius,  c.  12. 

•  This  was  not.  as  it  appears,  the  motive  which  induced  St.  Cyprian  t«»  i«.ii.(.il 
himself  for  a  short  time :  he  was  threalene<l  to  be  carried  to  I'lica  :  he  nreUire.j 
remaining  at  Carthage,  in  order  to  suffer  martyrdom  in  the  midst  of  his  fl<»rk,  am 
in  order  that  his  death  might  conduce  to  the  edilKalion  ol  those  whom  he  lia-l 
guided  during  life.     Such,  at  least,  is  his  own  explanation  of  his  conduct  111  one 
of  his  letters:     Cum  perlatum  ad  nos  fuisset.  fratres  carissimi.  frumentant»s  esse 
missos  qui  me  Tticam  perducerent.  consilioque  carissimonim  persuasum  est,  ut 
de  hortis  nostris  interem  secedercmtis.  iust'i  interveniente  causa,  consensi  ;^  ■ 
quod  congruat  episcopum  in  ea  i  ivitate.  in  cjua  Kcclesice  dominicne  praeest, 
Dominum  confiteri  et  plebem  universam  prapositi  prx-sentis  confessione  cU 

cari.    Ep.  83.— OinzoT.  ..,«,,.,         t^        r- 

t  Cape  Bon  was  the  "  Fair  Promontory  '   of  Polyblua.— Eno.  CH. 
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his  society,  whilst  the  streets  were  filled  with  a  multitude 
of  the  fiiithful,  anxious  and  alarmed  at  the  approaching  fate 
of  their  spiritual  father.**  In  the  morning,  he  appeared 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  proconsul,  who,  after  informing 
himself  of  the  name  and  situation  of  Cyprian,  commanded 
him  to  offer  sacrifice,  and  pressed  him  to  reflect  on  the 
consequences  of  his  disobedience.  The  refusal  of  Cyprian 
was  firm  and  decisive ;  and  the  magistrate,  when  he  had 
taken  the  opinion  of  his  council,  pronounced  with  some 
reluctance  the  sentence  of  death.  It  was  conceived  in  the 
following  terms :  "  That  Thascius  Cyprianus  should  be 
"  immediately  beheaded,  as  the  enemy  of  the  gods  of  Rome 
"  and  as  the  chief  and  ringleader  of  a  criminal  association, 
**  which  he  had  seduced  into  an  impious  resistance  against 
"  the  laws  of  the  most  holy  emperors.  Valerian  and  Gal- 
"  licnus."  "  The  manner  of  his  execution  was  the  mildest 
and  least  painful  that  could  be  inflicted  on  a  person  con- 
victed of  any  capital  offence;  nor  was  the  use  of  torture 
admitted  to  obtain  from  the  bishop  of  Carthage  either  the 
recantation  of  his  principles,  or  the  discovery  of  his  ac- 
complices. 

As  soon  as  the  sentence  was  proclaimed,  a 
mariyraom.  R<-*ntTal  cry  of  "  We  will  die  with  him,*'  arose  at 
once  among  the  listening  multitude  of  Chris- 
tians who  waited  before  the  palace  gates.  The  generous 
effusions  of  their  zeal  and  affection  were  neither  service- 
able to  Cyprian  nor  dangerous  to  themselves.  He  was  led 
away  under  a  guard  of  tribunes  and  centurions,  without 
resistance  and  without  insult,  to  the  place  of  his  execution, 
a  spacious  and  level  plain  near  the  city,  which  was  already 
lilled  with  great  numbers  of  spectators.  His  faithful  pres- 
byters and  deacons  were  permitted  to  accompany  their 
holy  bishop.  •'     They  assisted  him  in  laying  aside  his  upper 

^♦5  Poiitius  (c.  i^<^)  acknowledges  Ihal  Cyprian^  wilh  whom  he  supped,  passed 
the  niKhi  custodia  dclicata.  The  bishop  exercised  a  last  and  ver>-  proper  act  of 
iuiisdiction.  by  directing  that  the  younger  females,  who  watched  in  the  street, 
Khould  be  removed  from  the  <lang«.Ts  and  temptations  of  a  nocturnal  crowd. 
.ic/.   Ptorofisn/aria,  c.  ?. 

>"'  See  the  original  sentence  in  the  Ar/s,  c.  4;  and  in  Pontius,  c.  17.  The  laUer 
expresses  it  in  a  more  rhetorical  manner. 


*  There  is  nothing  in  the  life  of  St.  Cyprian,  by  Pontius,  nor  in  the  ancient 
manuscripts,  which  can  make  us  suppose  that  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  in 
their  clerical  character,  and  known  to  be  such,  had  the  permission  to  attend 
their  holy  bishop.  Setting  aside  all  religions  considerations,  it  is  impossible  not 
lo  be  surprised  at  the  kind  of  complaisance  with  which  the  historian  nere  insists, 
in  favor  of  the  persecutors,  on  some  mitigating  circumstances  allowed  at  the 
ilcath  of  a  man  whose  only  crime  was  maintaining  his  opinions  with  frankness 
and  courage.— (iiizoT. 
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gannent,  spread  linen  on  the  ground  to  catch  the  precious 
relics  of  his  blood,  and  received  his  orders  to  bestow  five- 
and-twenty  pieces  of  gold  on  the  executioner.  The  martyr 
then  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  at  one  blow  his 
head  was  separated  from  his  body.  His  corpse  remained 
during  some  hours  exposed  to  the  curiosity  of  the  Gentiles; 
but  in  the  night  it  was  removed,  and  transported  in  a 
triumphal  procession,  and  with  a  splendid  illumination, 
to  the  burial-place  of  the  Christians.  The  funeral  of 
Cyprian  was  publicly  celebrated  without  receiving  any 
interruption  from  the  Roman  magistrates  ;  and  those 
among  the  faithful  who  had  performed  the  last  offices 
to  his  person  and  his  memory  were  secure  from  the 
danger  of  inquiry  or  of  punishment.  It  is  remarkable 
that  of  so  great  a  multitude  of  bishops  in  the  province 
of  Africa,  Cyprian  was  the  first  who  was  esteemed  worthy 
to  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom." 

It  was  in  the  choice  of  Cyprian  either  to  die 
a  martyr  or  to  live  an  apostate  ;   but  on  that     inc.temenis 
choice   depended   the   alternative  of  honor  or  ^'\ 

,     -  A       » J  111-1  /       mariyrdom. 

infamy.  Could  we  suppose  that  the  bishop  of 
Carthage  had  employed  the  profession  of  the  Christian 
faith  only  as  the  instrument  of  his  avarice  or  ambition,  it 
was  still  incumbent  on  him  to  support  the  character  which 
he  had  assumed  ;  ^  and,  if  he  possessed  the  smallest  degree 
of  manly  fortitude,  rather  to  expose  himself  to  the  most 
cruel  tortures,  than  by  a  single  act  to  exchange  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  whole  life  for  the  abhorrence  of  his  Christian 
brethren  and  the  contempt  of  the  Gentile  world.  But  if  the 
zeal  of  Cyprian  was  supported  by  the  sincere  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  those  doctrines  which  he  preached,  the  crown 
of  martyrdom  must  have  appeared  to  him  as  an  object  of 
desire  rather  than  of  terror.     It  is  not  easy  to  extract  any 

M  Pontius,  c.  19.  M.  de  Tillemont  iMhttoxres,  torn.  iv.  part  i.  p.  450,  note  50)  is 
not  pleased  with  so  positive  an  exclusion  of  any  former  martyrs  of  the  episcopal 

rank  .* 

M  Whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of  the  character  or  principles  of  Thomas 
h  Becket,  we  must  acknowledge  that  he  suffered  death  with  a  constancy  not  un- 
worthy of  the  primitive  martyrs.    Sec  Lord  Lyttelton's  History  of  Henry  J  I.  vol. 

♦  M.  de  Tillemont,  as  an  honest  writer,  explains  the  difficulties  which  he  felt 
ahout  the  text  of  Pontius,  and  concludes  by  distinctly  stating,  that  without  doubt 
there  is  some  mistake,  and  that  Pontius  must  have  meant  only  Africa  Minor  or 
Carthage ;  for  St.  Cyprian,  in  his  58th  (69th)  letter  addressed  to  Pupianus,  speaks 
expressly  of  many  bishops  his  colleagues,  qui  nroscripti  sunt,  vcl  apprehensi  in 
carcere  et  catenis  fuerunt :  aut  qui  in  exilium  rclegati,  illustri  iiinere  ad  Dominum 
profecli  sunt;  aut  qui  quibusdam  locis  animadversi  ca.leslcs  coronas  de  Domini 
clariftcatione  sumpserunt.— Guizor. 
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distinct  ideas  from  the  vague  though  eloquent  declamations 
of  the  fathers,  or  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  immortal  glory 
and  happiness  which  they  confidently  promised  to  those 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  cause  of 
religion.*®  They  inculcated,  with  becoming  diligence,  that 
the  fire  of  martyrdom  supplied  every  defect  and  expiated 
every  sin  ;  that,  while  the  souls  of  ordinary  Christians  were 
obliged  to  pass  through  a  slow  and  painful  purification,  the 
triumphant  sufferers  entered  into  the  immediate  fruition  of 
eternal  bliss,  where,  in  the  society  of  the  patriarchs,  the 
apostles,  and  the  prophets,  they  reigned  with  Christ,  and 
acted  as  his  assessors  in  the  universal  judgment  of  mankind. 
The  assurance  of  a  lasting  reputation  upon  earth,  a  motive 
so  congenial  to  the  vanity  of  human  nature,  often  served  to 
animate  the  courage  of  the  martyrs.  The  honors  which 
Rome  or  Athens  bestowed  on  those  citizens  who  had  fallen 
in  the  cause  of  their  country,  were  cold  and  unmeaning 
demonstrations  of  respect,  when  compared  with  the  ardent 
gratitude  and  devotion  which  the  primitive  church  expressed 
towards  the  victorious  champions  of  the  faith.  The  annual 
commemoration  of  their  virtues  and  sufferings  was  observed 
as  a  sacred  ceremony,  and  at  length  terminated  in  religious 
worship.  Among  the  Christians  who  had  publicly  confessed 
their  religious  principles,  those  who  (as  it  very  frequently 
happened)  had  been  dismissed  from  the  tribunal  or  the 
prisons  of  the  Pagan  magistrates,  obtained  such  honors  as 
were  justly  due  to  their  imperfect  martyrdom  and  their 
generous  resolution.  The  most  pious  females  courted  the 
permission  of  imprinting  kisses  on  the  fetters  which  they 
had  worn,  and  on  the  wounds  which  they  had  received. 
Their  persons  were  esteemed  holy,  their  decisions  were 
admitted  with  deference,  and  they  too  often  abused,  by 
their  spiritual  pride  and  licentious  manners,  the  pre-emi- 
nence  which    their    zeal    and    intrepidity    had    acquired.*' 

w  See  in  particular  Ihe  treatise  of  Cyprian  de  Lapsis,  pp.  87-98,  edit.  Fell. 
The  UariiiiiK  of  Doflwell  {Disscrlal.  Cyprianic.  xii.  xiii.),  and  Ine  ingenuity  of 
Mi«Ulkton.  {Ft^e  Inquiry^  p.  162,  &c.),  nave  left  scarcely  anything  to  add  con- 
cerning the  merit,  the  honors,  and  the  motives  of  the  martyrs. 

i'l  Cyprian.  F.pistol.  5,  6,  7,  22,  24;*  and  </^  Unilat.  Fic/essur.  The  number  of 
pretentled  martyrs  has  been  very  much  multi])Hed  bv  the  custom  which  was 
introduced  of  bestowing  tlial  honorable  name  on  confessors. 

*The  letters  of  Cyprian,  to  which  Gibbon  refers,  do  not  jjrove  what  he  says  of 
"the  spiritual  pride  and  licentious  manners"  of  the  confessors.  In  his  fifth  letter, 
written  during  his  retirement,  he  exhorts  the  deacons  and  priests  to  fill  his 
vacant  place,  not  to  allow  the  confessors  or  poor  to  want  for  anything,  and  to 
visit  the  former  in  their  prisons.  In  the  sixth,  addressed  to  Sergius,  Rogatianus, 
and  other  confessors,  he  exhorts  them  to  suffer  martyrdom,  and  complains  of  not 
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Distinctions  like  these,  whilst  they  display  the  exalted  merit, 
betray  the  inconsiderable  number  of  those  who  suffered  and 
of  those  who  died,  for  the  profession  of  Christianity. 

The  sober  discretion  of  the  present  age  will 
more  readily  censure  than  admire,  but  can  more    ^*''^*^r^/^^* 
easily  admire  than  imitate,  the  fervor  of  the  first     christians. 
Christians,  who,  according  to  the  lively  expres- 
sion of  Sulpicius  Severus,  desired  martyrdom  with  more 
eagerness  than  his  own  contemporaries  solicited  a  bishop- 
ric.**    The  epistles  which  Ignatius  composed  as  he  was 
carried  in  chains  through  the  cities  of  Asia  breathe  senti- 

MCertatim  ^loriosa  in  certamina  ruebatur;  multoquc  avidius  turn  martyria 
glorloeis  mortibus  (juaerebantur,  quam  nunc  Episcopatus  pravis  ambit iunihus 
I4>petuntur.    Sulpicius  Severus,  1.  li.    He  might  have  omitted  the  -word  nunc. 

bein^  with  them,  to  kiss  their  pure  hands,  and  the  lips  which  had  glorified  God. 
He  bids  them  despise  all  the  sufferings  of  this  life,  in  the  hope  of  eternal  glory. 
The  seventh  is  addressed  to  bis  deacons  and  presbyters,  desiring  them  in  a  few 
words  to  relieve  the  poor.  The  twenty-second  is  from  Lucian  to  Celerinus, 
most  modestly  written,  disclaiming  the  praises  of  his  friend,  and  condoling  with 
him  on  the  death  of  his  sisters,  the  victims  of  persecution.  The  twenty-fourth  is 
from  Caldonius  to  Cyprian  and  the  presbyters  of  Carthage,  consulting  them  on 
the  re-admission  of  penitent  apostates  into  the  church.  It  is  only  in  tue  treatise 
I>e  Umitate  Ecclesia,  that  any  confessors  are  reproved. — Guizot. 

M.  Guizot  denies  that  the  letters  of  Cyprian,  to  which  he  refers,  bear  out  the 
statement  in  the  text.  I  cannot  scruple  to  admit  the  accuracy  of  Gibbon's  quota- 
tion. To  take  only  the  fifth  letter,  we  find  this  passage:  Doleo  enim  quando 
audio  quosdam  improbe  et  insolenter  discurrere,  et  ad  ineptias  vel  ad  discordias 
vacare,  Christi  membra  et  jam  Christum  confessa  per  concubitus  illicitos  inqui- 
nari,  nee  a  diaconis  aut  presbyteris  regi  posse,  sed  id  agere  ut  per  paucoruni 

(>ravo8  et  malos  mores,  multorum  et  bonorum  confessorum  gloria  honeta  niacu- 
eter.    Gibbon's  misrepresentation  lies  in  the  ambiguous  expression,  "  too  often." 
Were  the  epistles  arranged  in  a  different  manner  m  the  edition  consulted  by  M. 

Guizot  ?— NlILMAN. 

In  these  notes,  the  attacks  on  Gibbon  are  unfair.  He  <loes  not  say  that  the 
presbyters  and  deacons  attended  the  execution  of  Cyprian  "  in  their  official 
**  character."  With  regard  to  Cyprian's  letters,  see  also  his  I'indication,  p.  156. 
His  edition  of  Cyprian's  works  was  that  of  Amsterdam,  1700;  while  M.  Guizot 
used  that  of  Oxford,  1682,  or  one  in  which  the  et»istles  stand  in  the  same  order, 
and  in  which  Nos.  u,  13,  and  14  correspond  with  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7  in  the  former. 
M.  Guizot  should  have  looked  into  this  before  he  committed  himself  by  the  pub- 
lication of  such  a  note  as  the  above.  There  is  no  character  which  is  so  differently 
judged  as  is  that  of  Cyprian,  by  the  holders  of  opposite  opinions.  To  Gibbon, 
early  accustomed  to  think  for  himself,  all  control  over  thought  was  repugnant ; 
and  his  short  acquaintance  with  it,  as  it  is  exercised  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  probably  conduced  to  his  early  abjuration  of  his  adopted  faith,  as  well  as 
to  the  view  afterward  taken  by  him,  of  tl>e  ground  on  which  the  prerogative  is 
asserted.  By  this  rule,  he  estimated  the  character  of  the  prelate,  \\\\vt  first 
invested  the  Christian  teachers  with  those  stern  attributes  of  command,  which 
have  since  been  more  fully  developed  in  sucli  strict  systems  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  Where  religion  first  assumed  this  form,  it  trained  a  supine  race,  that 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  each  successive  invader;  and  in  the  land  of  Tertiillian, 
Cyprian,  Athanasius,  and  Cyril,  industry,  learning,  talent,  civilization,  and  even 
Christianity  itself,  were  for  the  most  part  soon  extinguished,  and  remain  •* 
the  present  day.— Eng.  Ch. 

In  the  historical  novel  called  Hypatia,  by  Charles  Kingsley,  F.  S.  A..^ 
vivid  picture  is  given  of  life  at  Alexandria,  in  the  fifth  century,  when  ^^ 


of  Arcadius  the  emperor,  a  realistic  description  of  the  state  of  toi 
from  the  contentions  between  the  fanatical  Christian  monks  on  tl 
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meats  the  most  repugnant  to  the  ordinary  feelings  of  human 
nature.  He  earnestly  beseeches  the  Romans  that,  when  he 
should  be  exposed  in  the  amphitheatre,  they  would  not,  by 
their  kind  but  unseasonable  intercession,  deprive  him  of  the 
crown  of  glory ;  and  he  declares  his  resolution  to  provoke 
and  irritate  the  wild  beasts  which  might  be  employed  as  the 
instruments  of  his  death."  Some  stories  are  related  of  the 
courage  of  martyrs  who  actually  performed  what  Ignatius 
had  intended,  who  exasperated  the  fury  of  the  lions,  pressed 
the  executioner  to  hasten  his  office,  cheerfully  leaped  into 
the  fires  which  were  kindled  to  consume  them,  anci  discov- 
ered a  sensation  of  joy  and  pleasure  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  exquisite  tortures.  Several  examples  have  been  pre- 
served of  a  zeal  impatient  of  those  restraints  which  the 
emperors  had  provided  for  the  security  of  the  church.  The 
Christians  sometimes  supplied  by  their  voluntary  declara- 

w  See  Ef>i5t.  ad  Roman,  c.  4,  5,  ap.  Patres  Apostol.  torn.  ii.  p.  27.  It  suited  the 
purpose  of  Bishop  Pearson  (see  V'indiciee  Ignatiancg,  part  ii,  c.  9)  to  justify,  by  a 
profusion  of  examples  and  authorities,  the  sentiments  of  Ignatius. 

the  ancient  Pagan  priests  —  the  worshipers  of  the  immortal  Rods  —  on  the  other  : 
**  What  saw  if"  says  Arsenius.  "  Eunuchs  the  tyrants  of  their  own  sovereig^ns. 
"  Bishops  kissin>;  the  feet  of  parricides  and  harlots.  Saints  tearing  saints  in  pieces 
"  for  a  word,  while  sinners  cheer  them  on  to  the  unnatural  fight.  Liars  thanked 
"  for  Ivinjf ,  hypocrites  rejoicing  in  their  hypocrisy.  The  many  sold  and  butchered 
"  for  the  malice,  the  caprice,  tne  vanity  of  the  tew.  The  plunderers  of  the  poor 
*'  plundered  in  their  turn,  by  worse  devourers  than  themselves.  Every  attempt  at 
"  reform  the  parent  of  worse  scandals ;  every  mercy  begetting  fresh  cruelties ; 
"  every  persecutor  silenced,  only  to  enable  others  to  persecute  him  in  their  turn  ; 
*•  every  devil  who  is  exorcised  returning  with  seven  others  worse  than  himself; 
"  falsehood  and  selfishness,  spite  and  lust,  confusion  seven  times  confounded,  Satan 
•*  casting  out  Satan  evervwhere  — from  the  emperor  who  wantons  on  his  throne 
**  to  the  slave  who  blasphemes  beneath  his  fetters." 

One  of  the  triumphs  of  Christianity  is  shown  when  the  beautiful  Hypatia,  the  elo- 
quent teacher  and  advocate  of  Paganism,  is  torn  from  her  carriage  by  a  rabble  of 
'^  parabolani  and  monks,  and  dragged  to  the  Coesareum,  the  church  of  God  himself. 
*'  Yes!  On  into  the  church  ilsell!  Into  the  cool,  dim  shadow,  with  its  fretted 
"  pillars,  and  lowering  domes,  and  candles,  and  mcense,  and  blazing  altar,  and 
••  great  pictures— looking  from  the  walls  athwart  the  {^[orgeous  gloom;  and  right 
"  in  front,  above  the  altar,  the  colossal  Christ,  watchmg  unmoved  from  off  the 
"  wall,  his  right  hand  raised  to  give  a  blessing— or  a  curse?  With  one  hand  she 
"  clasped  her  golden  locks  around  her:  the  other  arm  was  stretched  upward 
"  toward  the  great  still  Christ,  appealing— and  who  dare  say  in  vain?— from  man 
"  to  (;od.  Her  lips  were  ojien  to  speak ;  but  the  words  that  should  have  come 
"  from  them  reached  God's  ear  alone ;  for  in  an  instant  Peter  [the  Christian  monk 
**  struck  her  down,  the  dark  mass  closed  over  her  again  .  .  .  and  then  wai 
"  on  wail,  long,  wild,  ear-piercing,  ringing  along  the  vaulted  roofe,  and  thrilled 
"  like  the  trumpet  of  avenging  angels.'* 

This  religious  strife  and  contention  continued  with  increasing  bitterness  until 
the  advent  of  Mahomet,  when  Alexandria,  the  foremost  city  of  civilization  and 
learning,  was  conquered  by  the  ruthless  Saracens,— when  the  cross  was  supplanted 
by  the  crescent,  and  both  Christians  and  Pagans  succumbed  before  the  prowess 
of  the  "true  believers,"  the  faithful,  inspired  soldiers  of  Allah, — and  that  great  and 
irreparable  loss  occurred  to  the  world  of  science,  of  art,  and  of  letters — the 
liestruction  of  the  Alexandrian  Library.  Had  we  but  those  lost  records,  those 
treasures  of  former  wisdom  and  culture,  the  Histor>'  of  Christianitv  could  be 
easily  and  clearly  written  ;  and  there  would  be  but  little  use  for  the  carping 
criticism  of  the  Christian  Guizot,  or  the  puerile  fault-finding  of  the  protestant 
Milman.— E. 
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lion  the  want  of  an  accuser,  rudely  disturbed  the  public 
service  of  Paganism,**  and,  rushing  in  crowds  round  the 
tribunal  of  the  magistrates,  called  upon  them  to  pronounce 
and  to  inflict  the  sentence  of  the  law.  The  behavior  of  the 
Christians  was  too  remarkable  to  escape  the  notice  of  the 
ancient  philosophers ;  but  they  seem  to  have  considered  it 
with  much  less  admiration  than  astonishment.*  Incapable 
of  conceiving  the  motives  which  sometimes  transported  the 
fortitude  of  believers  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence  or 
reason,  they  treated  such  an  eagerness  to  die  as  the  strange 
result  of  obstinate  despair,  of  stupid  insensibility,  or  of 
superstitious  frenzy."  "  Unhappy  men  ! "  exclaimed  the 
proconsul  Antoninus  to  the  Christians  of  Asia ;  **  unhappv 
*'  men  !  if  you  are  thus  weary  of  your  lives,  is  it  so  difficult 
"  for  you  to  find  ropes  and  precipices  ?  "  ••     He  was  ex- 

•♦  The  story  of  Polyeuctes,  on  which  Corneille  has  founded  a  very  beautiful 
tragedy,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  though  not  perhaps  the  most  authentic, 
instances  of  this  excessive  zeal.  We  should  observe,  that  the  60th  canon  of  the 
council  of  Illiberis  refuses  the  title  of  martyrs  to  those  who  exposed  themselves 
to  death,  by  publicly  destroying  the  idols. 

»'•  See  Efnctetus^  1.  iv.  c.  7  (though  there  is  some  doubt  whether  he  alludes  to  the 
Christians).    Marcus  Antoninus  de  Rebus  suis,  1.  xi.  c.  3.    Lucian  in  Peregrin,  f 

»«  TertulHan  ad  Scapul.  c.  5.  The  learned  are  divided  between  three  persons 
of  the  same  name,  who  were  all  proconsuls  of  Asia.  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  this 
slor>'  to  Antoninus  Pius,  who  was  afterwards  emperor ;  and  who  may  have  gov- 
erned Asia  under  the  reign  of  Trajan. t 


•"  It  is  a  great  question,"  says  Voltaire,  in  the  Philosophical  Dictionary,  article 


at  several  times;  ana  wny  11  irequeniiy  persecuiea  *^nrisuaimy. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Jews  occupied  with  the  trade  of  brokers  and 
"  usury,  did  not  preach  against  the  ancient  religion  of  the  empire,  and  that 
"  the  Christians,  who  were  all  busy  in  conirovcrsy,  preached  against  the  public 
"  worship,  sought  to  destroy  it.  often  burned  the  temples  and  broke  the  consc- 
•*  crated  statues,  as  St.  Theodosius  did  at  Amasia,  and  St.  Polyeuctes  in  Milylene. 
•*  The  orthodox  Christians,  sure  that  their  religion  was  the  only  true  one,  did  not 
"  tolerate  any  other.  In  conseouence  they  themselves  were  hardly  tolerated.  Some 
*'  of  them  were  punished  and  died  for  the  faith— and  these  were  the  martyrs." 

After  enumerating  many  improbable  tales  found  in  the  martyrologies.  arid 
recounting  several  absurd  popish  legends,  this  gifted  author  continues:  "  D«. 
"  vou  want  good  well-authenticated  barbarities— good  and  well-attested  massa- 
•'  cres.  rivers  of  blood  which  have  actually  flowed— fathers,  mothers,  husbands 
*•  wives,  infants  at  the  breasts,  who  have  in  reality  had  their  throats  cut  an^l 
*•  been  heaped  on  one  another?  Persecuting  monsters!  Seek  these  truths  only 
"  in  vour  o^iti  annals :  you  will  find  them  in  the  crusades  against  the  Albigenses, 
"  in  the  massacres  of  Merindol  and  Cabri*re,  in  the  frightful  day  of  St.  Bartholo- 
"  mew.  in  the  massacres  of  Ireland,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  it 
"  becomes  you  well,  barbarians  as  you  are.  to  impute  extravagant  cruelties  to  the 
"  best  of  emperors;  you  who  have  deluged  Europe  with  blood,  and  covered 
••  it  with  corpses,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  same  body  can  be  in  a  thousand 
"  places  at  once,  and  that  the  pope  can  sell  indulgences!  Cease  to  calumniate 
"  the  Romans,  your  law-givers,  and  ask  pardon  of  God  for  the  abominations 
••  of  your  forefathers!"— E.  .  ^.    ^ 

t  This  is  the  passage  referred  to  at  p.  108  (Note),  where  it  is  suggested  that 
Epictetus,  by  the  term  Galilaeans,  more  probably  meant  the  whole  Jewish  nation, 
than  Christians. — Eng.  Ch. 

X  Antoninus  was  proconsul  of  Asia  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Puny.  Ep.  4,  3-— 
Eng.  Ch. 
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trcmely  cautious  (as  it  is  observed  by  a  learned  and  pious 
historian)  of  punishing  men  who  had  found  no  accusers  but 
themselves,  the  imperial  laws  not  having  made  any  provi- 
sion for  so  unexpected  a  case :  condemning  therefore  a  few, 
as  a  warning  to  their  brethren,  he  dismissed  the  multitude 
with  indignation  and  contempt.*'  Notwithstanding  this  real 
or  affected  disdain,  the  intrepid  constancy  of  the  faithful 
was  productive  of  more  salutary  effects  on  those  minds 
which  nature  or  grace  had  disposed  for  the  easy  reception 
of  religious  truth.  On  these  melancholy  occasions  there 
were  many  among  the  Gentiles  who  pitied,  who  admired, 
and  who  were  converted.  The  generous  enthusiasm  was 
Cv)mmunicated  from  the  sufferer  to  the  spectators ;  and  the 
blood  of  martyrs,  according  to  a  well-known  observation, 
became  the  seed  of  the  church. 

But  although  devotion  had  raised,  and  elo- 
rc?axaiion.  qucncc  coutiuucd  to  inflame,  this  fever  of  the 
mind,  it  insensibly  gave  way  to  the  more  natural 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  human  heart,  to  the  love  of  life,  the 
apprehension  of  pain,  and  the  horror  of  dissolution.  The 
more  prudent  rulers  of  the  church  found  themselves  obliged 
to  restrain  the  indiscreet  ardor  of  their  followers,  and  to 
distrust  a  constancy  which  too  often  abandoned  them  in  the 
hour  of  trial.'*  As  the  lives  of  the  faithful  became  less 
mortified  and  austere,  they  were  every  day  less  ambitious 
of  the  honors  of  martyrdom ;  and  the  soldiers  of  Christ, 
instead  of  distinguishing  themselves  by  voluntary  deeds  of 
heroism,  frequently  deserted  their  post,  and  fled  in  confusion 
before  the  enemy  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  resist.  There 
were  three  methods,  however,  of  escaping  the  flames  of 
persecution,  which  were  not  attended  with  an  equal  degree 
of  guilt;  the  first,  indeed,  was  generally  allowed  to  be 
innocent ;  the  second  was  of  a  doubtful,  or  at  least  of  a 
venial,  nature;  bu«:  the  third  implied  a  direct  and  criminal 
apostasy  from  the  Christian  faith. 

Three  I.  A  modcm  inquisitor  would  hear  with  sur- 

TscapInK^    pHsc  that,  whcncver  an  information  was  given 
mariyrdom.    to  a  Roman  magistrate,  of  any  person  withm  his 

»7  Mosheim,  de  Rebus  Christ,  ante  Constantin.  p.  235. 

w  See  the  Epistle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  ap.  Euseo.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  iv.  c.  is-* 

•  The  15th  chapter  of  the  10th  book  of  the  Eccles.  History  of  Eusebius  treats 
principally  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  I'olycarp,  and  mentions  some  other  martyrs. 
A  single  example  of  weakness  is  relatecl ;  it  is  that  of  a  Phyrgian  named  Quintus. 
who,  appalled  at  the  sight  of  the  wilil  bcasli;  an«l  the  loiturcs,  renounced  his  faith. 
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jurisdiction  who  had  embraced  the  sect  of  the  Christians,  the 
charge  was  communicated  to  the  party  accused,  and  that  a 
convenient  time  was  allowed  him  to  settle  his  domestic 
concerns,  and  to  prepare  an  answer  to  the  crime  which  was 
imputed  to  him.**  If  he  entertained  any  doubt  of  his  own 
constancy,  such  a  delay  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
preserving  his  life  and  honor  by  flight,  of  withdrawing  him- 
self into  some  obscure  retirement  or  some  distant  province, 
and  of  patiently  expecting  the  return  of  peace  and  sccurity- 
A  measure  so  consonant  to  reason  was  soon  authorized 
by  the  advice  and  example  of  the  most  holy  prelates, 
and  seems  to  have  been  censured  by  few,  except  by  the 
Montanists,  who  deviated  into  heresy  by  their  strict  and 
obstinate  adherence  to  the  rigor  of  ancient  discipline."* 
11.  The  provincial  governors,  whose  zeal  was  less  prevalent 
than  their  avarice,  had  countenanced  the  practice  of  selling 
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certificates,  (or  libels,  as  they  were  called),  which  attested 
that  the  persons  therein  mentioned  had  complied  with  the 
laws,  and  sacrificed  to  the  Roman  deities.  By  producing 
these  false  declarations,  the  opulent  and  timid  Christians 
were  enabled  to  silence  the  malice  of  an  informer,  and  to 
reconcile  in  some  measure  their  safety  with  their  religion. 
A  slight  penance  atoned  for  this  profane  dissimulation.'" 

III.  In  every  persecution  there  were  great  numbers  of 
unworthy  Christians  who  publicly  disowned  or  renounced 
the  faith  which  they  had  professed  ;  and  who  confirmed  the 
sincerity  of  their  abjuration  by  the  legal  acts  of  burning 
incense  or  of  offering  sacrifices.  Some  of  these  apostates 
had  yielded  on  the  first  menace  or  exhortation  of  the  mag- 
istrate ;  whilst  the  patience  of  others  had  been  subdued  by 
the  length  and  repetition  of  tortures.  The  affrighted  coun- 
tenances of  some  betrayed  their  inward  remorse,  whilst 
others  advanced  with  confidence  and  alacrity  to  the  altars 
of  the  gods.^'^^  But  the  disguise,  which  fear  had  imposed, 
subsisted  no  longer  than  the  present  danger.  As  soon  as 
the  severity  of  the  persecution  was  abated,  the  doors  of  the 
churches  were  assailed  by  the  returning  multitude  of  peni- 
tents, who  detested  their  idolatrous  submission,  and  who 
solicited  with  equal  ardor,  but  with  various  success,  their 
readmission  into  the  society  of  Christians.*" 

101  The  libeUatici,  who  are  chiefly  known  by  the  writinj^s  of  Cyprian,  are 
described  with  the  utmost  precision  in  the  copious  commentary  of  Mosbeim, 
pp.  483-489.* 

i«2  Plin.  Epistol.  x.  97.  Dionysius  Alexandrin.  ap.  Euseb.  1.  vi.  c.  41.  Ad  prima 
stalim  verba  minaiuis  iniinici  raaximus  fratrum  numerus  fidem  suam  prodidit : 
nee  proslratus  est  persecutionis  impelu,  sed  voluntario  lapsu  seipsum  prostravit. 
Cyprian.   Opera,  p.  89.    Among  tnese  deserters  were  many  priests  and  even 

bishops.t 

10.1  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cyprian  wrote  his  treatise  De  La^sis,  and  many 
of  his  epistles.  The  controversy  concerning  the  treatment  of  penitent  apostates 
does  not  occur  among  the  Christians  of  the  preceding  century.  Shall  we  ascribe 
this  to  the  superiority  of  their  faith  and  courage,  or  to  our  less  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  their  history  ? 

•  The  penance  was  not  so  slight,  for  it  was  exactly  the  same  with  that  of  apos- 
tates who  had  sacrificed  to  idols;  it  lasted  several  years.  See  Fleury,  /fist,  £cc. 
V.  ii.  p.  171. — GuizoT. 

t  Pliny  says,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Christians  persisted  in  avowing  them- 
selves to  be  so;  the  reason  for  his  consulting  Trajan  was  the  periclitantium 
numerus.  Eusebius  (I.  vi.  c.  41)  does  not  permit  us  to  doubt  that  the  number  of 
those  who  renounced  their  faith  was  infinitely  below  the  number  of  those  who 
boldly  confessed  it.  The  prefect,  he  savs,  and  his  assessors  present  at  the 
council,  were  alarmed  at  seeing  the  crowd  of  Christians:  the  judges  themselves 
trembled.  Lastly,  St.  Cyprian  informs  us  that  the  greater  part  ofthosc  who  had 
appeared  weak  br  thren  m  the  persecution  of  Deems,  signalized  their  courage 
in  that  of  Galliis.  Slelerunt  fortes,  et  ipso  dolore  pocnitentiae  facti  ad  prselium 
fortiores.     Kpist.  Ix.  p.  142. — Gi'Izot. 

This  alleged  "misrepresentation  of  Pliny"  was  first  adduced  by  Mr.  Davis 
(i).  87).  Gibbon,  in  his  V^indication,  urged  that  historians  must  blend  together 
dispersed  niaterials  to  form  a  consistent  narrative;  and  concluded  by  stating, 
that  "  neither  Pliny,  Dionysius,  nor  Cyprian,  mentions  all  the  circumstances  and 
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IV.    Notwithstanding  the  general  rules  estab- 
lished for  the  conviction  and  punishment  of  the     of  severity* 
Christians,  the  fate  of  those  sectaries,  in  an  ex-     ,  ,  ^"?. 

'  -        ,  .  '11    •  toleration. 

tensive  and  arbitrary  government,  must  still,  m 
a  great  measure,  have  depended  on  their  own  behavior,  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the  temper  of  their  supreme 
as  well  as  subordinate  rulers.  •  Zeal  might  sometimes  pro- 
voke, and  prudence  might  sometimes  avert  or  assuage,  the 
superstitious  fury  of  the  Pagans.     A  variety  of  motives 
might  dispose  the  provincial  governors  either  to  enforce  or 
to  relax  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  and  of  these  motives 
the  most  forcible  was  their  regard  not  only  for  the  public 
edicts,  but  for  the  secret  intentions  of  the  emperor,  a  glance 
from  whose  eye  was  sufficient  to  kindle  or  to  extinguish 
the   flames  of  persecution.     As   often   as   any  occasional 
severities   were    exercised    in    the    different   parts   of  the 
empire,  the   primitive   Christians   lamented   and    perhaps 
magnified  their  own  sufferings ;  but  the  cele- 
brated  number  of  ten  persecutions   has  been   pereecuUons. 
determined  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the 
fifth  century,  who  possessed  a  more  distinct  view  of  the 
prosperous  or  adverse  fortunes  of  the  church  from  the  age 
of  Nero  to  that  of  Diocletian.     The  ingenious  parallels  of 
the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  ten  horns  of  the 
Apocalypse,  first  suggested  this  calculation  to  their  minds ; 
and  in  their  application  of  the  faith  of  prophecy  to  the 
truth  of  history,  they  were  careful  to  select  those  reigns 
which  were  indeed  the  most  hostile  to  the  Christian  cause.*** 
But  these  transient  persecutions  served  only  to  revive  the 
zeal  and  to  restore  the  discipline  of  the  faithful,  and  the 
moments  of  extraordinary  rigor  were  compensated  by  much 
longer  intervals  of  peace  and  security.     The  indifference  of 
some  princes,  and  the  indulgence  of  others,  permitted  the 
Christians  to  enjoy,  though  not  perhaps  a  legal,  yet  an 
actual  and  public,  toleration  of  their  religion. 

The  Apology  of  Tertullian  contains  two  very      ^JSci'sof 
ancient,  very  singular,  but  at  the  same  time  very    Tiberius  and 

.»  *^  /••  '11  1  Marcus 

suspicious,  instances  of  imperial  clemency ;  the     Antoninus. 

IM  Sec  Moshem,  p.  97.  Sulpicius  Severus  was  the  first  author  of  this  computa< 
tion  ;  though  he  seemed  desirous  of  reserving  the  tenth  and  greater  persecution 
for  the  coming  of  the  Antichrist. 

"  disiinctions  of  the  conduct  of  the  Christian  apostates ;  but  if  one  of  them  was 
••  withdrawn,  the   account   which    1   have  given   would,   in   some   instance,   be 
**  defective."    Mr.  Davis  (Rrpiy,  p.  49)   met   this  defence  by  lidicule,  without 
argument.— Esr..  Ch. 
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edicts  published  by  Tiberius,  and  by  Marcus  Antoninus,  and 
designed  not  only  to  protect  the  innocence  of  the  Christians, 
but  even  to  prodaim  those  stupendous  miracles  which  had 
attested  the  truth  of  their  doctrine.    The  first  of  these  ex- 
amples is  attended  with  some  difficulties  which  might  perplex 
a  skeptical  mind.*'*  We  are  required  to  believe  thai  Pontius 
Pilate  informed  the  emperor  of  the  unjust  sentence  of  death 
which  he  had  pronounced  against  an 'innocent,  and,  as  it  ap- 
peared, a  divine,  person ;   and  that,  without  acquiring  the 
merit,  he  exposed  himself  to  the  danger,  of  martyrdom  ;  that 
Tiberius,  who  avowed  his  contempt  for  all  religion,  immedi- 
ately conceived  the  design  of  placing  the  Jewish  Messiah 
among  the  gods  of  Rome ;  that  his  servile  senate  ventured  to 
disobey  the  commands  of  their  master ;  Ma/ Tiberius,  instead 
of  resenting  their  refusal,  contented  himself  with  protecting 
the  Christians  from  the  severity  of  the  laws,  many  years 
before  such  laws  were  enacted,  or  before  the  church  had 
assumed  any  distinct  name  or  existence;  and,  lastly,  Ma/ the 
memory  of  this  extraordinary  transaction  was  preserved  in 
the  most  public  and  authentic  records,  which  escaped  the 
knowledge  of  the  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  were 
only  visible  to  the  eyes  of  an  African  Christian,  who  com- 
posed his  Apology  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the 
death  of  Tiberius.     The  edict  of  Marcus  Antoninus  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  effect  of  his  devotion  and  gratitude 
for  the  miraculous  deliverance  which  he  had  obtained  in  the 
Marcomannic  war.    The  distress  of  the  legions,  the  season- 
able tempest  of  rain  and  hail,  of  thunder  and  of  lightning, 
and  the  dismay  and  defeat  of  the  Barbarians,  have  been 
celebrated  by  the  eloquence  of  several  Pagan  writers.     If 
there  were  any  Christians  in  that  army,  it  was  natural  that 
they  should   ascribe   some   merit   to  the   fervent  prayers 
whicli,  in  the  moment  of  danger,  they  had  offered  up  for 
their  own  and  the  public  safety.     But  we  are  still  assured 
by  monuments  of  brass  and  marble,  by  the  imperial  medals, 
and  by  the  Antonine  column,  that  neither  tne  prince  nor 
the  people  entertained  any  sense  of  this  signal  (»bligation, 
since  they  unanimously  attribute  their  deliverance  to  the 

103  The  testimony  given  by  Pontius  Pilate  is  first  mentioned  by  Justin.  The 
successive  improvements  which  the  story  has  acquired  (as  it  passed  through  the 
hands  of  TertulliJn,  Euscbms.  Kpiphanius,  Chrysostom.  Orosius,  Gregory  of 
Tours,  and  the  authors  of  the  several  editions  of  the  acts  of  Pilate)  are  very 
fairly  stated  by  l)om  Calmet,  Disitrtat,  sur  TEcriture,  lorn.  iii.  p.  651,  &c.  * 

♦  It  is  most  probable  that  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan  inspired,  in  some  over- 
zealous  believer,  the  idea  of  fabricating  one  from  Pontius  Pilate  to  Tiberius. — E.  C. 
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providence  of  Jupiter,  and  to  the  interposition  of  Mercury. 
During  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  Marcus  despised 
the  Christians  as  a  philosopher,  and  punished  them  as  a 
sovereign.*** 

By  a  singular  fetality,  the  hardships  which    state  of  the 
they  had  endured  under  the  c^overment  of  a   Christians  in 

.J  .  .  J*    ^   I  ^      J  ^1  the  reigns  of 

Virtuous  pnnce,  immediately  ceased  on  the  ac-     commodus 
cession  of  a  tyrant;  and  as  none  except  them-  *°A.^.^^8of' 
selves  had  experienced  the  injustice  of  Marcus, 
so  they  alone  were  protected  by  the  lenity  of  Commodus. 
The  celebrated  Marcia,  the  most  favored  of  his  concubines, 
and  who  at  length  contrived  the  murder  of  her  imperial 
lover,  entertained  a  singular  affection  for  the  oppressed 
church;    and   though   it  was  impossible  that  she  should 
reconcile   the  practice  of  vice  with   the   precepts  of  the 
gospel,  she  might  hope  to  atone  for  the  frailties  of  her 
sex  and  profession  by  declaring  herself  the  patroness  of 
the  Christians.**'    Under  the  gracious  protection  of  Marcia, 

iM  On  this  miracle,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  of  the  thundering  legion,  see  the 
admirable  criticism  of  Mr.  Moyle,  in  his  Worlcs,  vol.  ii.  p.  81-300.  * 

1*7  Dion  Cassius,  or  rather  his  abbreviatur  Xiphilin,  I.  Ixxii.  p.  1206.  Mr.  Moyle 
(p.  266)  has  explained  the  condition  of  the  church  under  the  reign  of  Commodus. 

*  Gibbon,  with  this  phrase,  and  that  b^low.  which  admits  the  injustice  of 
Marcos,  has  dexterously  glossed  over  one  of  the  must  remarkable  facts  in  the 
early  Cnristian  history,  that  the  reign  of  the  wisest  and  most  humane  of  the 
heathen  emperors  was  the  most  fatal  to  the  Christians.  Most  writers  have 
ascribed  the  persecutions  under  Marcus  to  the  latent  bigotry  of  his  character; 
Mosheim,  to  the  influence  of  the  philosophic  party  :  but  the  fact  is  admitted  by 
all.  A  late  writer  (Mr.  Waddington,  Hist,  of  Churchy  y.  47)  has  not  scrupled  to 
assert,  that  "this  prince  polluted  every  year  of  a  long  reign  with  innocent 
"  blood ;"  but  the  causes  as  well  as  the  date  of  the  persecutions  authorized  or 
permitted  by  Marcns  are  equally  uncertain. 

Of  the  Asiatic  edict  recorded  by  Melito,  the  date  is  unknown,  nor  is  it  quite 
clear  that  it  was  an  Impenal  edict.  If  it  was  the  act  under  which  Polycarp 
stuflered,  his  martyrdom  is  placed  by  Ruinart  in  the  sixth,  by  Moshein  in  the 
ninth,  year  of  the  reign  of  Marcus.  The  martyrs  of  Vienne  and  Lyons  are 
assigned  by  Dodwell  to  the  seventh,  by  most  writers  to  the  seventeenth.  In  fact, 
the  commencement  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  appears  to  synchronize 
exactly  with  the  period  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Marcomannic  war,  which  seems 
to  have  alarmed  the  whole  empire,  and  the  emperor  himself,  into  a  paroxysm  of 
returning  fweiy  to  their  gods,  of  which  the  Christians  were  the  victims.  See  Jul. 
Capit,  ScripL  Hist,  August,  p.  181,  edit.  1661.  It  is  remarkable  that  Terlullian 
{Apologet,  c.  V.)  distinctly  asserts  that  Verus  (M.  Aurclius)  issued  no  edicts 
against  the  Christians,  and  almost  positively  exempts  him  troiii  the  charge  of 
persec  ution. — M. 

Milman  asserts  that  all  the  writers  admit  the  persecutions  of  Marcus  Aurelius— 
"  that  the  reign  of  the  wisest  and  most  humane  of  the  heathen  ein|>erors  was  the 
"  most  fotal  to  the  Christians."  He  then  tolls  us  that  "  the  causes  as  well  as  the 
"  date  of  the  persecutions  authorized  or  permitted  by  Marcus,  are  equally  un- 
'•  certain."  He  then  quotes  Tertullian,  who  "distinctly  asserts  that  Marcus 
"  Anrelias  issued  no  edicts  against  the  Christians,  and  almost  positively  exempts 
'*  him  from  the  charge  of  persecution  "  The  worthy  Dean  uncKmbtcUly  means 
well,  bat  is  not  always  consistent  or  coherent  in  his  remarks.  What  shall  we  think 
of  a  writer  who  quotes  authorities  to  prove  the  reverse  of  his  assertions?— E. 

"The  rescript  in  favor  of  the  Christians  is  given  to  F'iiis  bv  some."  (Clint. 
F.  R.  ii.  2*.)  It  appears  to  have  followeti  Justin  Martyr's  Apology.  The  philos- 
ophy of  Marcus  Aurelius  was  that  of  the  Stoics,  which  had  alwaVs  l)een  the  least 
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they  passed  in  safety  the  thirteen  years  of  a  cruel  tyranny ; 
and  when  the  empire  was  estabHshed  in  the  house  of 
Severus,  they  formed  a  domestic  but  more  honorable  con- 
nection with  the  new  court.*  The  emperor  was  persuaded, 
that,  in  a  dangerous  sickness,  he  had  derived  some  benefit, 
either  spiritual  or  physical,  from  the  holy  oil  with  which 
one  of  his  slaves  had  anointed  him.  He  always  treated 
with  peculiar  distinction  several  persons  of  both  sexes  who 

favorable  to  Christianity.  It  was  by  them  and  the  Epicureans,  that  Paul  >vas 
cited  before  the  Areopagus  at  Athens.  [But  St.  Paul  was  not  persecuted  by  the 
Stoics  or  Epicureans.  They  only  lauehed  at  his  discourse,  and  called  htm  a 
*'  babbler."— E.J  It  is  not,  however,  to  oe  supposed  that  an  emperor  with  a  mind 
so  temperate  and  generally  equitable,  should  be  influenced  bv  the  jealousies  of  the 
Greek  schools,  and  prejudiced  against  a  rival  "  philosophy, '*  as  the  new  religion 
was  then  termed,  for  which  so  many  Platonists  wrote  apologies  and  defences. 
His  treatment  of  the  Christians  can  in  no  way  be  accounted  for,  but  by  the  motive 
to  which  it  has  been  attributed  in  a  preceding  note.  p.  220.  This  alone  places  in 
its  true  light,  what  Gibbon  has  somewhat  equivocally  characterized,  and  affords 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  doubts  which  pervade  Dean  Milman's  commentary 
on  the  passage.  If  the  Marcomannic  war  had  any  connection  with  the  rigorous 
procecclings  which  commenced  at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  necessity, 
which  it  crL'aled.  for  appeasing  the  discontented  Pagans. — Eng.  Ch. 

*  The  assistance  which  the  trail  Marcia  rendered  the  Christian  church  was  no 
doubt  most  commendable,  but  could  hardly  atone  for  the  murder  of  her  paramour, 
the  emperor  Commodus. 

An  almost  parallel  case,  showing  the  great  assistance  often  rendered  to  the 
church  by  courtezans  and  harlots,  is  found  in  the  life  of  Theodora,  the  pious  and 
fascinating  empress  ol  the  East,  and  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Justinian.  "This 
'*  prostitute,"  says  Gibbon,  chapter  XL.,  Decline  and  Fall,  '*  who.  in  the  presence 
"  of  innumerable  spectators,  had  polluted  the  theatre  of  Constantinople,  was 
"  adored  as  a  queen  in  the  same  city,  by  grave  magistrates,  orthodox  bishops, 
"  victorious  generals,  and  captive  monarchs.  The  Eastern  world  fell  prostrate 
"  before  her  genius  and  fortune.  An  oath  of  allegiance  was  imposed  on  the 
**  governors  of  provinces  in  the  joint  names  of  Justinian  and  Theodora.  I  swear 
*'  by  the  Father,  ifec.  bv  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  the  four  Gospels,  qua  in  manibus 
"  teneo,  and  by  the  lioly  archangels,  Michael  and  Gabriel,  puram  conscientiam 
"  germanumque  serviiiiim  me  servaturum,  sacratissimis  Di)NN.  Justiaiano  et 
"  Theodora?  conjugi  ejus.     {Novell,  viii.  tit.  3.) 

"  The  beauty  of  Theodora  was  the  subject  of  more  flattering  praise,  and  the 
"  source  of  more  exquisite  delight ;  and  either  love  or  adulation  might  proclaim, 
"  that  painting  and  poetry  were  incapable  of  delineating  the  matchless  excellence 
"  of  her  form.  But  this  form  was  degraded  by  the  facility  with  which  it  was 
"  exposed  to  the  public  eye,  and  prostituted  to  licentious  desire. 

"  The  prudence  of  Theodora  is  celebrated  by  Justinian  himself,  and  his  laws 
"  are  attributed  to  the  sage  councils  of  his  most  reverend  wife,  whom  he  had 
"  received  as  a  gift  of  the  Deity. 

"  If  she  employed  her  influence,"  continues  Gibbon,  "to  assuage  the  intolerant 
"  fury  of  the  emperor,  the  present  age  will  allow  some  merit  to  her  religion." 

The  fearful  excesses  an<l  depravity  of  her  early  life,  her  rapacious  avarice, 
inexorable  cruelty,  implacable  vengeance,  and  a  few  minor  indiscretions,  such  as 
the  supposed  murder  of  her  illegiliniate  son,  who  was  never  seen  alive  after 
entering  Iht  palace,  cannot  be  counle«l  aj^aiiisl  llie  merits  of  her  great  services  to 
the  cause  ol  true  religion,  and  the  miciueslione<l  influence  she  exerted,  from  her 
position  as  empress,  and  her  power  over  the  niiiid  of  Justinian,  in  formulating 
and  establishing,  in  concert  with  her  tavoi  lie  eunuchs  and  certain  holy  bishoi>s, 
those  creeds  and  dogmas  which  were  then  under  discussion,  which  have  since 
"  been  cemented  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,"  and  which  orthodox  bigots  now 
claim  great  merit  for  blindly  believing  with  unquestioning  faith,  or  bitterly 
oi)posing  with  holy  Christian  zeal,  according  to  the  respective  catechisms  they 
have  been  taught  to  revere. 

"  Two  years  after  her  death,  St.  Theodora  is  celebrated  by  Paulus  Silentiarius 
"  (in  Piotm.  5.  .s.S-62.)" 

"  Let  us  wonder  and  adore,"  says  M.  dc  Voltaire,  "  when  confronted  with 
"  Christian  mysteries,  at  which  reason  revolts  and  decency  shudders." — E. 
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had  embraced  the  new  religion.  The  nurse  as  well  as  the 
preceptor  of  Caracalla  were  Christians  ;  *  and  if  that  young 
prince  ever  betrayed  a  sentiment  of  humanity,  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  an  incident  which,  however  trifling,  bore  some 
relation  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.^'"  Under  the  reign  of 
Severus,  the  fury  of  the  populace  was  checked ;  the  rigor 
of  ancient  laws  was  for  some  time  suspended  ;  and  the  pro- 
vincial governors  were  satisfied  with  receiving  an  annual 
present  from  the  churches  within  their  jurisdiction,  as  the 
price,  or  as  the  reward  of  their  moderation/**  The  contro- 
versy concerning  the  precise  time  of  the  celebration  of 
Blaster,  armed  the  bishops  of  Asia  and  Italy  against  each 
other,  and  was  considered  as  the  most  important  business 
of  this  period  of  leisure  and  tranquillity.""  Nor 
was  the  peace  of  the  church  interrupted,  till  a.  d.  198. 
the  increasing  numbers  of  proselytes  seem  at 
length  to  have  attracted  the  attention  and  to  have  alienated 
the  mind  of  Severus.  With  the  design  of  restraining  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  he  published  an  edict,  which, 
though  it  was  designed  to  affect  only  the  new  converts, 
could  not  be  carried  into  strict  execution  without  ex- 
posing to  danger  and  punishment  the  most  zealous  of  their 
teachers  and  missionaries.  In  this  mitigated  persecution  we 
may  still  discover  the  indulgent  spirit  of  Rome  and  of 
Polytheism,  which  so  readily  admitted  every  excuse  in 
favor  of  those  who  practiced  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
their  fathers.*" 

But  the  laws  which  Severus  had  enacted  soon 
expired  with  the  authority  of  that  emperor ;  and     of  the  suc- 
the  Christians,  after  this  accidental  tempest,  en-      *seterus!^ 
joyed  a  calm  of  thirty-eight  years."^     Till  this    a.  d.  211-249. 
period    they    had    usually    held    their  assem- 
blies in  private  houses  and  sequestered  places.     They  were 

!•«  Compare  the  life  of  Caracalla  in  the  Aug;u5tan  History,  with  the  epistle  of 
Tertullian  to  Scapula.  Dr.  ^oriin  {Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  voi.  ii.  p  5, 
&c)  considers  the  cure  of  beverus,  by  ihe  means  of  holy  oil,  with  a  strong  desire 
to  convert  it  into  a  miracle. 

!©•  TerttUlian  de  Fuga,  c.  13.  The  present  was  made  during  the  feast  of  the 
Saturnalia;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  Tertullian.  that  the  faithful 
should  be  confounded  with  the  most  infamous  professions  which  purchased  the 
connivance  of  the  government. 

ii»  Euseb.  L  V.  c.  23.  24.     Mosheim,  pp.  435-447- 

lit  Judaeos  fieri  sub  gravi  poena  vetuit.  Idem  etiam  de  Christianis  sanxit. 
Hist.  August,  p.  70. 

i\t  Suipicius  Severus,  1.  ii.  p.  384.  This  computation  (allowing  for  a  single  ex- 
ception) is  confirmed  by  the  nistory  of  Eusebius,  and  by  the  writings  of  Cyprian. 


*  The  Jews  and  Christians  contest  the  honor  of  having  furnishetl  a  nurse  to  the 
fratricide  son  of  Severus,  Caracalla.,     Hist.  0/  Jews  iii.  158.— Mil.man. 
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now  permitted  to  erect  and  consecrate  convenient  edifices 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship ;  "*  to  purchase  lands, 
even  at  Rome  itself,  for  the  use  of  the  community ;  and  to 
conduct  the  elections  of  their  ecclesiastical  ministers  in  so 
public,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  so  exemplary  a  manner,  as 
to  deserve  the  respectful  attention  of  the  Gentiles."*  This 
long  repose  of  the  church  was  accompanied  with  dignity. 
The  reigns  of  those  princes  who  derived  their  extraction 
from  the  Asiatic  provmces  proved  the  most  favorable  to  the 
Christians ;  the  eminent  persons  of  the  sect,  instead  of  being 
reduced  to  implore  the  protection  of  a  slave  or  concubine, 
were  admitted  into  the  palace  in  the  honorable  characters 
of  priests  and  philosophers ;  and  their  mysterious  doctrines, 
which  were  already  diffused  among  the  people,  insensibly 
attracted  the  curiosity  of  their  sovereign.  When  the  em- 
press Mammaea  passed  through  Antioch,  she  expressed  a 
desire  of  conversing  with  the  celebrated  Origen,  the  fame  of 
whose  piety  and  learning  was  spread  over  the  East.  Origen 
obeyed  so  flattering  an  mvitation,  and  though  he  could  not 
expect  to  succeed  in  the  conversion  of  an  artful  and  ambi- 
tious woman,  she  listened  with  pleasure  to  his  eloquent 
exhortations,  and  honorably  dismissed  him  to  his  retirement 
in  Palestine."*  The  sentiments  of  Mammaea  were  adopted  by 
her  son  Alexander,  and  the  philosophical  devotion  of  that 
emperor  was  marked  by  a  singular,  but  injudicious,  regard 
for  the  Christian  religion.  In  his  domestic  chapel  he  placed 
the  statues  of  Abraham,  of  Orpheus,  of  Apollonius,  and  of 
Christ,*  as  an  honor  justly  due  to  those  respectable  sages 
who  had  instructed  mankind  in  the  various  modes  of 
addressing  their  homage  to  the  supreme  and  universal 
Deity."**     A  purer  faith,  as  well  as  worship,  was  openly 

113  The  antiquity  of  Christian  churches  is  discussed  by  Tillemont  {Mhmoires 
Ecclesiastiques,  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  pp.  68-72),  and  by  Mr.  Moyle  (vol.  i.  pp.  37&-398). 
The  former  relers  the  first  construction  of  them  to  the  peace  of  Alexander 
Severus  ;    the  later,  to  the  peace  of  Gallienus. 

>N  See  the  Auf^.  /fist.,  p.  130.  The  emperor  Alexander  adopted  their  method 
of  publicly  proposing  the  names  of  those  persons  who  were  candidates  for  ordina> 
tion.    It  is  true,  that  the  honor  of  this  practice  is  likewise  attributed  to  the  Jews. 

ii.'i  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecclrsiast.  ].  vi.  c.  21.  Hieronyra.  de  ScHAt.  Eccles,  c.  54. 
Mammsea  was  styled  a  holy  and  pious  woman,  both  by  the  Cnristians  and  the 
Pagans.  From  the  former,  therefore,  it  was  impossible  that  she  should  deserve 
that  honorable  epithet. 

>>6See  the  Augustan  Htstory,  p.  123.  Mosheim  (p.  465)  seems  to  refine  too 
much  on  the  domestic  religion  of  Alexander.  His  aesign  of  building  a  public 
temple  to  Christ  {Hist.  August,  p.  129),  and  the  object  which  was  suggested 
either  to  him.  or  in  similar  circumstances  to  liadrian.  appear  to  have  no  other 
foundation  than  an  improbable  report,  invented  by  the  Christians,  and  credu* 
lously  adopted  by  an  historian  of  the  age  of  Constantine. 

*  Such  broad  and  noble  toleration  deserves  special  commendation :  and  such 
impartial  and  unprejudiced  philosophers  confer  honor  on  the  human  race. — E. 
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professed  and  practiced  among  his   household.     Bishops, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  were  seen  at  court; 
and,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  when   the      a.  d.  235. 
inhuman  Maximin  discharged  his  fury  on  the 
favorites  and  servants  of  his  unfortunate  benefactor,  a  great 
number  of  Christians  of  every  rank,  and  of  both  sexes,  were 
involved   in   the   promiscuous   massacre,  which,  on   their 
account,  has  properly  received  the  name  of  persecution."'  f 

Notwithstanding  the  cruel  disposition  of  Max- 
imin, the  effects  of  his  resentment  against  the    ^*hn?**aiid' 
Christians  were  of  a  very  local  and  temporary       Deci'us. 
nature,  and  the  pious  Origen,  who  had  been 
proscribed  as  a  devoted  victim,  was  still  reserved  to  convey 
the  truths  of  the  gospel  to  the  ear  of  monarchs."*     He 
addressed  several  edifying  letters  to  the  emperor 
Philip,  to  his  wife,  and  to  his  mother ;  and  as      a.  d.  244. 
soon  as  that  prince,  who  was  born  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Palestine,  had  usurped  the  imperial  sceptre,  the 
Christians  acquired  a  friend  and  a  protector.     The  public 
and  even  partial  favor  of  Philip  towards  the  sectaries  of  the 
new  religion,  and  his  constant  reverence  for  the  ministers 
of  the  church,  gave  some  color  to  the  suspicion,  which  pre- 
vailed in  his  own  times,  that  the  em.peror  hnnself  was  become 
a  convert  to  the  faith  ;  "*  and  afforded  some  grounds  for  a 

it"J  Euseb.  I.  vi.  c.  28.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  success  of  the  Christians 
bad  exasperated  the  incTeasine  bigotry  of  the  Pagans.  Dion  Cassias,  who  com- 
posed his  history  under  the  former  reign,  had  most  probablv  intended  for  the 
use  of  his  master  those  counsels  ofpersecution,  which  he  ascribes  to  a  better  age, 
and  to  the  favorite  of  Augustus.  Concerning  this  oration  of  Maecenas,  or  rather 
of  Dion,*  I  may  refer  to  my  own  unbiassed  opinion  (vol.  i.  c.  i,  note),  and  to  the 
Abb«*  de  la  Bl<^teric  Mimoires  de  VAcademie,  tom.  xxiv.  p.  303.  torn.  xxv.  p.  432). 

II"  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  19.  mentions  Origcn  as  the  object  of  Maximin's  resentment; 
and  Firmtlianus,  a  Cappadocian  bishop  of  that  age,  gives  a  just  and  confined  idea 
of  this  persecution  (apud  Cyprian.  Epist.  75). 

119  The  mention  of  those  princes  who  were  publicly  supposed  to  be  Christians, 
as  we  find  it  in  an  epistle  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (ap.  Eusfb.  1.  vii.  c.  10), 
evidently  alludes  to  Philip  and  his  family,  and  forms  a  contemporary  evidence, 
that  such  a  report  had  prevailed;  but  the  Egyptian  bishoi).  who  lived  at  an 
humble  distance  from  the  court  of  Rome,  expresses  hinisdf  with  a  becoming 
diffidence  concerning  the  truth  of  the  fact.  The  epistles  of  Origen  (which  were 
extant  in  the  lime  of  Eusebius,  see  I.  vi.  c.  36)  would  most  probably  decide  this 
curious,  rather  than  important,  question. 

•  If  this  be  the  case,  Dion  Cassius  must  have  known  the  Christians  ;  they  must 
have  been  the  subject  of  his  particular  attention,  since  the  author  supposes  that 
he  wished  his  master  to  pront  by  these  '"  councils  of  nerseculion."  How  are  wc 
to  reconcile  this  necessary  consequence  with  what  Gibbon  has  said  of  the  ignor- 
ance of  Dion  Cassius  even  of  the  name  of  the  Christians?  (c.  xvi.  n.  24.)  [Gibbon 
speaks  of  Dion's  silence^  not  of  his  ignorance.— W  ]  The  supposition  in  this  note 
is  5Upi>orted  bv  no  proof;  it  is  probable  thai  Dion  Cassius  lias  often  designated 
the  Christians  by  the  name  of  Jews.    See  Dion  Cassius.  I.  Ixvii.  c.  14,  Ixviii.  i.  — G. 

On  this  point  I  should  adopt  the  view  of  Gibbon  rather  than  that  of  Guizot.— M. 

t  It  is  with  good  reason  that  this  massacre  has  been  calk'd  a  persecution,  for  it 
lasted  during  the  whole  reign  of  Maximin,  as  may  be  seen  in  Eusebius  (,)•  vi.  c.  28). 
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fable  wliich  was  afterwards  invented,  that  he  had  been 
purified  by  confession  and  penance  from  the  |?uilt  contracted 
by  the  murder  of  his  innocent  predecessor.'***  The  fall  of 
Philip  introduced,  with  the  change  of  masters, 
A.  D.  249.  a  new  system  of  government,  so  oppressive  to 
the  Christians,  that  their  former  condition,  ever 
since  the  time  of  Domitian,  was  represented  as  a  state  of 
perfect  freedom  and  security  if  compared  with  the  rigorous 
treatment  which  they  experienced  under  the  short  reign  of 
Decius.'"  The  virtues  of  that  prince  will  scarcely  allow  us 
to  suspect  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  mean  resentment 
against  the  favorites  of  his  predecessor;  and  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  believe  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  general 
design  to  restore  the  purity  of  the  Roman  manners,  ne  was 
desirous  of  delivering  the  empire  from  what  he  condemned 
as  a  recent  and  criminal  superstition.  The  bishops  of  the 
most  considerable  cities  were  removed  by  exile  or  death ; 
the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates  prevented  the  clergy  of 
Rome,  during  sixteen  months,  from  proceeding  to  a  new 
election ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Christians  that  the 
emperor  would  more  patiently  endure  a  competitor  for  the 
purple  than  a  bishop  in  the  capital.'"  Were  it  possible  to 
suppose  that    the   penetration   of  Decius    had   discovered 

>2o  Enseb.  1.  vi.  c.  34.  The  story,  as  is  usual,  has  been  embellished  by  succeeding 
(writers,  and  is  confutetl.  with  much  superfluous  learning,  by  Frederick  Spanheim. 
Optra  I 'aria,  torn.  ii.  p.  400.  ^t. ) 

>'^»  Lactantius,  rf«r  Morlihus  Persrcutorum,  c.  3,  4.  After  celebrating  the  felicity 
and  increase  of  the  church,  under  a  long  succession  of  good  princes,  he  adds. 
"  Extiiit  post  annos  plurimos.  execrabilc  animal,  Decius,  qui  vexarat  ecclesiam." 

122  Eusrh.  1  \  i.  c.  39.  Cyprian.  Epistol.  55.  The  see.of  Rome  remained  vacant 
from  the  martyrdom  of  I'ahiaiius.  the  20th  of  January,  A.  D.  250,  till  the  election 
of  Cornelius,  the  4lh  of  June,  A.  I).  251.  Decius  had  probably  left  Rome,  since  he 
was  killed  before  the  cud  ol  that  year. 


Rufinns  expressly  confirms  it :   Tribus  anuis  a  Maximino  persecutionc  commota, 
in  quibns  fitiem  et  persecutionis  fecit  el  viUe.     Htst.  1.  vi.  c.  19. — GirizoT. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that,  in  the  third  century,  the  Christians  should  have 
been  unknown  to  such  a  writer  as  I)io»i  Cassins.  whose  chatacter.  as  an  historian, 
is  iHustrated  with  so  much  ability  and  learning  by  M.  Niebuhr.  in  the  introduction 
to  his  I.rctttrrs  on  Roman  History  (p.  6n.  Nor  did  Gibbon  impute  such 
"ignorance"  to  him;  he  only  said,  that  through  *"  careless  indifference, "  he 
had  neglected  then),  and  that  Xiphilin  could  not  find  their  name  in  his  work. 
M.  Gnizf)t  has  here  adopted  Mr.  Davis's  impeachment  (p.  82),  and  overlooked 
(iibbon's  Vindication  (p.  50-63)  so  triumphant  as  to  make  his  accuser  confess,  in 
his  Reply,  (p.  ?6i.  that  he  "  could  not  be  peremptory  in  this  charge."  It  matters 
little  whether  an  emperor  persecuted  more  or  less,  and  whether  the  Christians  were 
known  or  not  to  a  particular  historian.  We  have  before  us  the  broad,  undeniable 
fact,  that  they  multi;)lied  in  number  and  increased  in  power,  till  they  suppressed 
polytheism,  and  converted  the  whole  Roman  empire.  The  two  questions,  which 
this  suggests,  are.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  change,  and  what  its  eflfects? 
From  the^-e  our  attention  shouKl  not  be  drawn  off  to  trifling  points.— Eng.  Ch. 

This  argunu'iit  of  the  English  Churchman  seems  conclusive.  That  the  Chris- 
tians rapidly  increased  in  power  and  influence,  notwithstanding  their  alleged  per- 
ecution,  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  they  soon  overthrew  the  Roman  empire,  and 
"  erected  the  triumphant  banner  of  the  cross  on  the  ruins  of  the  capitol.'*— E. 
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pride  under  the  disguise  of  humility,  or  that  he  could 
iorcsee  the  temporal  dominion  which  might  insensibly 
arise  from  the  claims  of  spiritual  authority,  we  might  be 
less  surprised  that  he  should  consider  the  successors  of 
St.  Peter  as  the  most  formidable  rivals  to  those  of 
Augustus. 

The   administration   of  Valerian   was    distin- 
guished by  a  levity  and  inconstancy,  ill  suited    or  valerian, 
to   the  gravity  of  the  Rovia7t  censor.      In  the      Gaiiienus, 

^      ^  ,  <  .  .  1    •         1  snd  his 

lirst  part  01  his  reign,  he  surpassed  m  clemency  successors, 
those  princes  who  had  been  suspected  of  an  ^*  ^'  ^53-260. 
attachment  to  the  Christian  faith.  In  the  last 
three  years  and  a  half,  listening  to  the  insinuations  of  a 
minister  addicted  to  the  superstitions  of  Egypt,  he  adopted 
the  maxims,  and  imitated  the  severity,  ol  his  predecessor 
Decius."*  The  accession  of  Gaiiienus,  which  increased  the 
calamities  of  the  empire,  restored  peace  to  the  church  ;  and 
the  Christians  obtained  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
by  an  edict  addressed  to  the  bishops,  and  conceived  in  such 
terms  as  seemed  to  acknowledge  their  office  and  public 
character."*  The  ancient  laws,  without  being  formally  re- 
pealed, were  suffered  to  sink  into  oblivion ;  and  (excepting 
only  some  hostile  intentions  which  are  attributed  to  the 
emperor  Aurelian  '**j  the  disciples  of  Christ  passed  above 
forty  years  in  a  state  of  prosperity  far  more  dangerous  to 
their  virtue  than  the  severest  trials  of  persecution. 

The  story  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  who  filled  the 
metropolitan  see  of  Antioch,  while  the  East  was  sat", his nlan- 
in  the  hands  of  Odenathus  and   Zenobia,  may   "^"J^^'p  ^eo. 
serve  to  illustrate  the  condition  and  character 

123  Euseh.  1.  vii.  c.  10.  Moshcim  (p.  548)  has  very  clearly  shown,  that  the  prae- 
fcct  Macrianus,  and  the  Egyptian  Magus  are  one  and  the  same  person. 

«M  Eusebius  (1.  vii.  c.  13)  gives  us  a  Greek  version  of  this  Latin  edict,  which 
seems  to  have  been  very  concise.  By  another  edict,  he  directed  that  the  Cotmt' 
trria  should  be  restored  to  the  Christians. 

li^'  Eusrb.  1.  vii.  c.  30.  Laclantius  de  M.  P.  c.  6.  Hieronyni.  in  Chron.  p.  177. 
Orostus,  I.  vij.  c.  23.  Their  lafi^uage  is  in  general  so  ambiguous  and  incorrect, 
thai  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  how  far  Aurelian  had  carried  his  intentions 
Inrfore  he  was  assassinateil.  Most  of  the  moderns  (except  Dodwell,  Dissertat. 
Cyprian,  xi.  64)  have  seized  the  occasion  of  gaining  a  few  extraordinary  martyrs.* 

*  Dr.  Lardner  h.ns  detailed,  with  his  usual  impartiality,  all  that  has  come  down 
to  us  relating  to  the  persecution  of  Aurelian,  and  concludes  by  saying,  "  l.'pon 
"  more  careuiUy  examining  the  words  of  Eusebius,  and  observuig  the  accounts 
'*  of  other  authors,  learned  men  have  generally,  and,  as  I  think,  very  judiciously, 
'*  determined,  that  Aurelian  not  only  intended,  but  did  actually  persecute :  but  his 
*'  ]>crsecution  was  short,  he  having  died  scK»n  after  the  publication  o(  his  edicts." 
Hrathrn  Tfst.  c.  xxxvi.— Basnage  positively  pr«»n<iunces  tlie  same  opinion  :  Non 
intentatum  modo,  sed  executum  quoque  brevissimo  tempore  mandatum,  nobis 
infixum  est  in  animis.  Basn.  Ann.  275,  No.  2,  and  compare  I'agi  Ann.  272,  Nos.  4, 
12,  273.— GUIZOT. 
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of  the  times.  The  wealth  of  that  prelate  was  a  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  his  guilt,  since  it  was  neither  derived 
from  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers,  nor  acquired  by  the  arts 
of  honest  industry.  But  Paul  considered  the  service  of  the 
church  as  a  very  lucrative  profession.*^  His  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  was  venal  and  rapacious ;  he  extorted  frequent 
contributions  from  the  most  opulent  of  the  faithful,  and 
converted  to  his  own  use  a  considerable  part  of  the  public 
revenue.  By  his  pride  and  luxury,  the  Christian  religion 
was  rendered  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Gentiles.  His 
council-chamber  and  his  throne,  the  splendor  with  which 
he  appeared  in  public,  the  suppliant  crowd  who  solicited 
his  attention,  the  multitude  of  letters  and  petitions  to  which 
he  dictated  his  answers,  and  the  perpetual  hurry  of  business 
in  which  he  was  involved,  were  circumstances  much  better 
suited  to  the  state  of  a  civil  magistrate,"'  than  to  the  humility 
of  a  primitive  bishop.  When  he  harangued  his  people 
from  the  pulpit,  Paul  affected  the  figurative  style  and  the 
theatrical  gestures  of  an  Asiatic  sophist,  while  the  cathedral 
resounded  with  the  loudest  and  most  extravagant  acclama- 
tions in  praise  of  his  divine  eloquence.  Against  those  who 
resisted  his  power,  or  refused  to  flatter  his  vanity,  the 
prelate  of  Antioch  was  arrogant,  rigid,  and  inexorable ;  but 
he  relaxed  the  discipline,  and  lavished  the  treasures  of  the 
church  on  his  dependent  clergy,  who  were  permitted  to 
imitate  their  master  in  the  gratification  of  every  sensual 
appetite  ;  for  Paul  indulged  himself  very  freely  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  tabic,  and  he  had  received  into  the  epis- 
copal palace  two  young  and  beautiful  women,  as  the  con- 
stant companions  of  his  leisure  moments."' 

He  is  dc-  Notwithstanding    these    scandalous   vices,   if 

graded  from    p^^\  q(  Samosata  had  preserved  the  purity  of 

the  see  of  ,  r  •  i      i  •       '    •  i        '^      .   -^i      /• 

Antioch.      the  orthoQox  laith,  his  reign  over  the  capital  of 
A.  D.  270.      Syria  would  have  ended  only  with  his  life ;  and 

« 

I2fi  Paul  was  better  pleased  with  the  title  of  Ducenarius,  than  with  that  of  bishop. 
The  Ducenatius  was  an  imperial  procurator,  so  called  from  his  salar>'  of  two 
hundred  Scstctiia.  or  1600/.  a  year.  (See  Salmasius  ad  Hist.  August',  p.  124.) 
Some  critics  suppose  that  the  bishop  of  Antioch  had  actually  obtained  such  an 
office  from  Zenobia.  while  others  consider  it  only  as  a  figurative  expression  of  his 
pomp  and  insolence. 

I2T  Simony  was  not  unknown  in  those  times:  and  the  cler^'  sometimes  bought 
what  they  intended  to  sell.  It  appears  that  the  bishopric  of  Carthage  was  pur- 
chased by  a  werlthy  matron,  named  Lucilla,  for  her  servant  Majorinus.  The 
price  was  400  foUes.  (Monument.  Anliq.  ad  calcem  Optati,  p.  263.)  Every  foIHs 
contained  125  pieces  of  silver,  and  the  whole  sum  maybe  computed  at  about  2400/. 

li**  If  we  are  desirous  of  exlenuatinR  the  vices  of  Paul,  we  must  suspect  the 
assembled  bishops  of  the  East  of  publishing  the  most  malicious  calumnies  in  cir- 
cular epistles  addressed  to  all  the  churches  of  the  empire  (ap.  Euseb.  1.  vii.  c.  30). 
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had  a  seasonable  persecution  intcn'ened,  an  effort  of 
courage  might  perhaps  have  placed  him  in  the  rank 
of  saints  and  martyrs.*  Some  nice  and  subtle  errors, 
which  he  imprudently  adopted  and  obstinately  maintained, 
concerning  the  doctnne  of  the  Trinity,  excited  the  zeal  and 
indignation  of  the  Eastern  churches.^**  From  Egypt  to 
the  Euxine  Sea,  the  bishops  were  in  arms  and  in  motion. 
Several  councils  were  held,  confutations  were  published, 
excommunications  were  pronounced,  ambiguous  explana- 
tions were  by  turns  accepted  and  refused,  treaties  were 
concluded  and  violated,  and  at  length  Paul  of  Samosata 
was  degraded  from  his  episcopal  character  by  the  sentence 
of  seventy  or  eighty  bishops,  who  assembled  for  that  pur- 
pose at  Antioch,  and  who,  without  consulting  the  rights  of 
the  clergy  or  people,  appointed  a  successor  by  their  own 
authority.  The  manifest  irregularity  of  this  proceeding 
increased  the  numbers  of  the  discontented  faction ;  and  as 
Paul,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  arts  of  courts,  had  insinu- 
ated himself  into  the  favor  of  Zenobia,  he  maintained  above 
four  years  the  possession  of  the  episcopal  house  and  office.f 
The  victory  of  Aurelian  changed  the  face  of  the  East,  and 
the  two  contending  parties,  who  applied  to  each  other  the 
epithets  of  schism  and  heresy,  were  either  commanded  or 
permitted  to  plead  their  cause  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
conqueror.  This  public  and  very  singular  trial  affords  a 
convincing  proof  that  the  existence,  the  property,  the  privi- 
leges, and  the  internal  policy  of  the  Christians,  were  ac- 
knowledged, if  not  by  the  laws,  at  least  by  the  magistrates, 
of  the  empire.  As  a  Pagan  and  as  a  soldier,  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  that  Aurelian  should  enter  into  the 

i»  His  heresy  Oike  those  of  Noetus  and  SabelHus,  in  the  same  century)  tended  to 
confound  the  mysterious  distinction  of  the  divine  persons.   See  Mosheim,  p.  702,  &c. 

•  It  appears,  nevertheless,  that  the  vices  and  immoralities  of  Paul  of  Samosata 
had  much  weight  in  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  bv  the  bishops.  The 
object  of  the  letter,  addressed  by  the  synod  to  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Alexan- 
dria, was  to  inform  them  of  the  change  in  the  faith  of  Paul,  the  altercations  and 
discussions  to  which  it  had  given  rise,  as  well  as  of  his  morals  and  the  whole  of 
bis  conduct.     Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  vii.  c.  xxx.— Guizot. 

t  "  Her  favorite  (Zenobia's),  Paul  of  Samosata.  seems  to  have  entertained  some 
"  views  of  attempting  a  union  between  Judaism  and  Christianity ;  both  parties 
"  rejected  the  unnatural  alliance."  Hist,  of  yews,  iii.  175,  and  Geschichle  der 
Israeh'trr,  iv.  167.  The  protection  of  the  severe  Zenobia  is  the  only  circumstance 
whicii  may  raise  a  doubt  of  the  notorious  immorality  of  Paul.— Milman. 

As  this  gifted  orator,  and  ornament  of  the  Christian  church,  received  into 
the  episcopal  palace  but  **  two  young  and  beautiful  women,  as  the  companions  of 
**  his  leisure  moments."  perhaps  the  term  "  notorious  immorality  "  is  rather  too 
severe,  when  applted  toa  holy  prelate  whose  "divine  eloquence"  elicited  from 
his  hearers  "the  loudest  andf  most  extravagant  acclamations."  We.  therefore, 
agree  with  the  worthy  Dean  Milman,  that  it  is  best  to  '*  raise  a  doubt."— E. 
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discussion  whether  the  sentiments  of  Paul  or  those  of  his 
adversaries  were  most  agreeable  to  the  true  standard  of  the 
orthodox  faith.  His  determination,  however,  was  founded 
on  the  general  principles  of  equity  and  reason, 
ilexecuteu  by   He  Considered  the  bishops  of  Italy  as  the  most 

Aureiian.  impartial  and  respectable  judges  among  the 
*  ^^'  Christians,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  that 
they  had  unanimously  approved  the  sentence  of  the  council, 
he  acquiesced  in  their  opinion,  and  immediately  gave  orders 
that  Paul  should  be  compelled  to  relinquish  the  temporal 
possessions  belonging  to  an  office,  of  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  his  brethren,  he  had  been  regularly  deprived.  But 
while  we  applaud  the  justice,  we  should  not  overlook  the 
policy,  of  Aureiian ;  who  was  desirous  of  restoring  and 
cementing  the  dependence  of  the  provinces  on  the  capital, 
by  every  means  which  could  bind  the  interest  or  prejudices 
of  any  part  of  his  subjects."" 

„  ,  Amidst  the  frequent  revolutions  of  the  empire, 

r  Cticc  arid  •  .  ' 

prosperity  ot  the  Christians  still  flourished  in  peace  and  pros- 
**' und"r*^  perity ;  and  notwithstanding  a  celebrated  era  of 
Diocletian,  niaityrs  has  been  deduced  from  the  accession  of 
2S4-303.  Diocletian,"^  the  new  system  of  policy,  intro- 
duced and  maintained  by  the  wisdom  of  that  prince,  con- 
tinued, during  more  than  eighteen  years,  to  breathe  the 
mildest  and  most  liberal  spirit  of  religious  toleration.  The 
mind  of  Diocletian  himself  was  less  adapted  indeed  to 
speculative  inquiries  than  to  the  active  labors  of  war  and 
government.  His  prudence  rendered  him  averse  to  any 
great  innovation,  and  though  his  temper  was  not  very 
susceptible  of  zeal  or  enthusiasm,  he  always  maintained  an 
habitual  regard  for  the  ancient  deities  of  the  empire.  But 
the  leisure  of  the  two  empresses,  of  his  wife  Prisca,  and  of 
Valeria,  his  daughter,  permitted  them  to  listen  with  more 
attention  and  respect  to  the  truths  of  Christianity,  which,  in 
every  age,  has  acknowledged  its  important  obligations  to 
female    devotion."^     The    principal    eunuchs    Lucian    and 

130  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecclrsiast.  1.  vii.  c.  3a  We  are  entirely  indebted  to  him  for  the 
curious  story  of  Paul  of  Samosata. 

»•■»»  The  era  of  Martyrs,  which  is  still  in  use  among  the  Copts  and  the  Abys- 
siiiiaiis.  must  be  reckoned  fiom  the  29th  of  August,  A.  D.  284;  as  the  beginnnig 
of  the  Egyptian  year  was  nineteen  days  earlier  than  the  real  accession  of  Diocle- 
tian.    See  Dissertation  Prriiminairr  d  I' Art  verifier  les  Dates.* 

>32  The  expression  ol  Lactantius  (de  M.  P.  c.  15).  "sacrificio  pollui  cocgit," 
implies  their  antecedent  conversion  to  the  faith,  but  does  not  seem  to  justify  the 
assertion  of  Mosheim  (p.  912).  that  they  had  been  privately  baptized. 

*  On  the  era  of  martyrs,  see  the  very  curious  dissertations  of  Mons.  Letronnc 
on  some  recently  discovered  inscriptions  \\\  Egypt  and  Nubia,  p.  102,  &c.— M. 
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Dorotheus,"^  Gf)rgonius  and    Andrew,  who  attended   the 
person,  j:)(js.sessed  the  favor,  and  governed  the  household 
of   Diocletian,   protected    by  their  powerful   influence  the 
faith  which  they  had  embraced.     Their  example  was  imi- 
tated by  many  of  the  most  considerable  officers  of  the 
palace,  who,  in  their  respective  stations,  had  the  care  of 
the  imperial  ornaments,  of  the  robes,  of  the  furniture,  of 
the  jewels,  and  even  of  the  private  treasury ;  and,  though 
it  might  sometimes  be  incumbent  on  them  to  accompany 
the  emperor  when  he  sacrificed  in  the  temple,***  they  en- 
joyed wdth  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  slaves,  the 
free  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion.     Diocletian  and  his 
colleagues  frequently  conferred  the  most  important  offices 
on   those  persons  who  avowed  their  abhorrence  for   the 
worship  of  the  gods,  but  who  had  displayed  abilities  proper 
for  the  service  of  the  state.   The  bishops  held  an  honorable 
rank  in  their  respective  provinces,  and  were  treated  with 
distinction  and  respect,  not  only  by  the  people,  but  by  the 
magistrates  themselves.     Almost  in  every  city,  the  ancient 
churches  were  found  insufficient  to  contain  the  increasing 
multitude  of  proselytes ;  and,  in  their  place,  more  stately 
and  capacious  edifices  were  erected  for  the  public  worship 
of  the  faithful.     The  corruption  of  manners  and  principles, 
so   forcibly  lamented  by   Euscbius,*"  may  be  considered, 
not  only  as  a  consequence,  but  as  a  proof,  of  the  liberty 
which  the  Christians  enjoyed  and  abused  under  the  reign 
of  Diocletain.     Prosperity  had  relaxed  the  nerves  of  dis- 
cipline.    Fraud,  envy,  and  malice  prevailed  in  every  con- 
gregation.    The  presbyters  aspired  to  the  episcopal  office, 
which  every  day  became  an  object  more  worthy  of  their 
ambition.     The  bishops,  who  contended  with  each  other 
for  ecclesiastical  pre-eminence,  appeared  by  their  conduct 
to  claim  a  secular  and  tyrannical  power  in  tne  church ;  and 
the  lively  faith  which  still  distinguished  the  Christians  from 
the  Gentiles,  was  shown  much  less  in  their  lives  than  in 
their  controversial  writings. 

Notwithstanding  this  seeming  security,  an  at-  ^^ze^Tan^cT^ 
tentive  observer  might  discern  some  symptoms  superstition 
that  threatened  the  church  with  a  more  violent     ^pagfns!* 

iM  M.  He  Tillemont  {Mim.  Eccles.  lorn.  v.  part  i.  pp.  11.  12)  has  auoted  from 
the  Spicilegium  of  Dom  Luc  d'Acheri  a  very  curious  instruction  which  Bishop 
Thconas  composed  for  the  use  of  Lucian  >3<  Lactantius,  de  M.  P.  c.  10. 

114  Eusebius,  Hist.  EccUsiast.  1,  viii.  c.  i.  The  reader  who  consults  the  original 
will  not  accuse  me  of  heightening  the  picture.  Eusebius  was  about  sixteen  years 
of  age  at  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Diocletian. 
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persecution  than  any  which  she  had  yet  endured.  The 
zeal  and  rapid  progress  of  the  Christians  awakened  the 
Polytheists  from  their  supine  indifference  in  the  cause 
of  those  deities,  whom  custom  and  education  had  taught 
them  to  revere.  The  mutual  provocations  of  a  religious 
war,  which  had  already  contmued  above  two  hundred 
years,  exasperated  the  animosity  of  the  contending  parties. 
The  Pagans  were  incensed  at  the  rashness  of  a  recent 
and  obscure  sect,  which  presumed  to  accuse  their  country- 
men of  error,  and  to  devote  their  ancestors  to  eternal 
misery.  The  habits  of  justifying  the  popular  mythology 
against  the  invectives  of  an  miplacable  enemy,  produced 
in  their  minds  some  sentiments  of  faith  ana  reverence 
for  a  system  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  consider 
with  the  most  careless  levity.  The  supernatural  powers 
assumed  by  the  church  inspired  at  the  same  time  terror 
and  emulation.  The  followers  of  the  established  religion 
intrenched  themselves  behind  a  similar  fortification  of  prod- 
igies ;  invented  new  modes  of  sacrifice,  of  expiation,  and  of 
initiation  ;^^  attempted  to  revive  the  credit  of  their  expiring 
oracles ; "'  and  listened  with  eager  credulity  to  every  im- 
postor, who  flattered  their  prejudices  by  a  tale  of  wonders.*** 
Both  parties  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  those 
miracles  which  were  claimed  by  their  adversaries;  and 
while  they  were  contented  with  ascribing  them  to  the  arts 
of  magic,  and  to  the  power  of  demons,  they  mutually  con- 
curred in  restoring  and  establishing  the  reign  of  supersti- 
tion."*   Philosophy,  her  most  dangerous  enemy,  was  now 

iw\Ve  might  quote,  amone  agreat  number  of  instances,  the  mvsterious  worship 
of  Mithras,  and  the  Tauroboha;  the  latter  of  which  became  fashionable  in  the 
lime  of  the  Antonincs  (see  a  Dissertation  of  M.  de  Boze,  in  the  M^moires  de 
rAcadhnU  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  ii.  p.  443)    The  romance  of  ApuUius  is  as  foil 

of  devotion  as  of  satire.  •  ...  1      r  f»       u 

is:  The  impostor  Alexander  vcr^•  stronglv  recommended  the  oracle  of  Tropho- 
nius  at  Mallos,  and  those  of  Apollo  at  Claros  and  Miletus  (Luctan,  torn.  11.  p.  236, 
edit.  Rcitz).  The  last  of  these,  whose  singular  history  would  J'L"**!^?  ^**? 
curious  episode,  was  consulted  bv  Diocletian  before  he  published  his  edicts  of 
persecution.     (Lactantius,  dc  Af.  P.  c.  11).  _r  j 

is*»  Besides  the  ancient  stories  of  Pvthagoras  and  Aristeas  the  cures  performed 
at  the  shrine  of  ^:sculapius  and  the'  fables  related  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  were 
frequently  opposed  to  the  miracles  of  Christ;  though  I  agree  with  Dr.  Lardner 
(see  Testimonies,  vol.  iii.  pp.  2«>3,  353),  that  when  Philostratus  composed  the  Life 
of  Apollonius,  he  had  no  such  intention.*  .  j    • 

139  It  is  seriously  to  he  lamented,  that  the  Christian  fathers,  by  acknowiedgrtiiK 
the  supernatural,  or,  as  Ihev  deem  it,  the  infernal  part  of  Paganism,  destroy  with 
their  own  hands  the  great  advantage  which  we  might  otherwise  derive  from  the 
liberal  concessions  of  our  adversaries. 

*S"«'  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Ty ana,  by  Daniel  M.  Tredwell.  (New 
York.  1886  )  This  learned  author  has  ably  opposed,  like  Philostratus,  the  mirac- 
ulous "  fnlj'f;  "  with  the  fabulous  "  miracles.''— E. 
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converted  into  her  most  useful  ally.  The  groves  of  the 
Academy,  the  gardens  of  Epicurus,  and  even  the  Portico 
of  the  Stoics,  were  almost  deserted,  as  so  many  different 
schools  of  skepticism  or  impiety :  **°  and  many  among  the 
Romans  were  desirous  that  the  writings  of  Cicero  should 
be  condemned  and  suppressed  by  the  authority  of  the 
senate."*  The  prevailing  sect  of  the  new  Platonicians 
judged  it  prudent  to  connect  themselves  with  the  priests, 
whom  perhaps  they  despised,  against  the  Christians,  whom 
they  had  reason  to  fear.  These  fashionable  philosophers 
prosecuted  the  design  of  extracting  allegorical  wisdom 
from  the  fictions  of  the  Greek  poets ;  instituted  mysterious 
rites  of  devotion  for  the  use  of  their  chosen  disciples  ; 
recommended  the  worship  of  the  ancient  gods  as  the 
emblems  or  ministers  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  com- 
posed against  the  faith  of  the  gospel  many  elaborate 
treatises,***  which  have  since  been  committed  to  the  flames 
by  the  prudence  of  orthodox  emperors.*** 

Although  the  policy  of  Diocletian   and  the 
humanity  of  Constantius  inclined  them  to  pre-    and^oXrUis 
serve  inviolate  the  maxims  of  toleration,  it  was    punish  a  few 
soon  discovered  that  their  two  associates,  Max-       soidfers" 
iniian  and  Galerius,  entertained  the  most  impla- 
cable aversion  for  the  name  and  religion  of  the  Christians. 
The  minds  of  those  princes  had  never  been  enlightened 

!«•  Julian  (p.  501,  edit.  Spanheim)  expresses  a  pious  joy,  that  the  providence  of 
the  Kods  had  exiing^uished  the  impious  sects,  and  for  the  most  part  destroyed  the 
books  of  the  Pyrrhonians  and  Epicureans,  which  had  been  very  numerous,  since 
Epicurus  hims'lf  composed  no  less  than  300  volumes.  See  Diogenes  Laerlius^ 
L  X.  c.  26. 

141  Cumque  alios  audiam  mussitare  indijs^nanter,  et  dicere  oportere  statui  per 
Senatum,  aboleantur  ut  hare  scripta,  quibus  Christiana  religio  comprobetur,  et 
vetiistatis  opprimatur  auctoritas.  Amobius  adversus  Grntes.  1.  iii.  pp.  103,  104. 
He  adds  very  properly,  Erroris  convincite  Ciceronem  *  *  ♦  nam  intercipere 
scripta,  et  publicatam  velle  submergere  lectionem,  non  est  Deum  defendere  sed 
ventatis  testificationem  timere. 

i4t  Lactantius  {Divin.  Inslitul.  1.  v.  c.  2, 3)  gives  a  very  clear  and  spirited  account 
of  two  of  these  philosophic  adversaries  of  the  faith.  The  large  treatise  of  Porphyry 
aeainst  the  Christians  consisted  of  thirty  books,  and  was  composed  in  Sicily 
about  the  year  aya  • 

i««  See  Socrates,  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  1.  i.  c.  9,  and  Codex  Justinian.  1.  i.  tit.  i.  1.  3. 

*  Philosophy  cannot  have  been,  as  Gibbon  admits.  *'  the  most  dangerous  enemy  " 
of  polytheism',  without  having  been  at  the  same  time  and  in  an  equal  degree  the 
friend* of  Christianity.  By  its  aid.  the  latter  was  nurtured  into  such  vigor. t  that 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  its  adversaries  conceived  the  idea  of 
reviving  heathenism  by  similar  means.  To  this  end,  Celsus,  Plotinus,  Porphyry, 
and  lamblichus  directed  their  useless  efforts,  and  for  this  the  extravagant  portion 
of  the  New  Platonists  were  encouraged  in  the  fantastic  doctrines  which  they 
invented.— Eng.  Ch. 

t  If  Christianity  was  nurtured  into  vigor  by  philoso'.hx .  as  is  here  asserted 
gratitude  for  past  favors  should  now  induce  Chrisiiaiis  lu  ivsiraiii  llieir  zeal,  aiul 
prevent  them  from  persecuting  their  benefactors— K. 
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by  science ;  education  had  never  softened  their  temper, 
They  owed  their  greatness  to  their  swords,  and  in  their 
most  elevated  fortunes  they  still  retained  their  superstitious 
prejudices  of  soldiers  and  peasants.  In  the  general  admin- 
istration of  the  provinces  they  obeyed  the  laws  which  their 
benefactor  had  established  ;  but  they  frequently  found 
occasions  of  exercising  within  their  camp  and  palaces 
a  secret  persecution,"*  for  which  the  imprudent  zeal  of 
the  Christians  sometimes  offered  the  most  specious  pre- 
tences. A  sentence  of  death  was  executed  upon  Maximili- 
anus,  an  African  youth,  who  had  been  produced  by  his 
own  father  *  before  the  magistrate  as  a  sufficient  and  legal 
recruit,  but  who  obstinately  persisted  in  declaring  that  his 
conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  embrace  the  profession 
of  a  soldier.***      It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  any 

»«  Eus^bius,  1.  viii.  c.  4,  c.  I7.  He  liniils  the  number  of  military  martyrs,  by  a 
remarlcable  expression  {anavn^Q  tovtljv  f/'f  irov  kcll  6exfTepoq\  of  which  neither 
his  Latin  nor  French  translator  have  rendered  the  energy.  Notwithstanding  the 
authority  of  Eusc-bius.  and  the  silence  of  Lacianiius.  Amorose,  Sulpicius,  Orosius. 
&c.,  it  has  long  been  believed,  that  the  Thcbiean  legion,  consisting  of  6000  Chris- 
tians, suffered  martyrdom  by  the  order  of  Maximian,  in  the  valley  of  the  Peninne 
Alps.  The  story  was  first  published  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  centur>',  by 
]\ucherius.  bishop  of  Lyons,  who  received  it  from  certain  persons,  who  received 
ii  II om  Isaac,  bisnop  of  Geneva,  who  is  said  to  have  received  it  from  Theodore, 
bishop  of  Octodurum.  The  abbey  of  St.  Maurice  still  subsists,  a  rich  monument  of 
the  credulity  of  Sigismund,  king  of  Burgundy.  See  an  excellent  Dissertation  in 
the  xxxvith  volume  of  the  Bibhothique  Raisnnnee,  pp.  427-451. 

ur.  See  the  Acta  Sincfra,  299.  The  accounts  of  his  martyrdom,  and  of  that  of 
Marcellus,  bear  every  mark  of  truth  and  authenticity. 

*  This  anecdote,  when  fully  related,  places  the  voung  man  before  us  in  a  different 
point  of  view.  Maximilian  was  the  son  of  Victor,  a  Numidian  soldier  and  a 
Christian.  He  was  not  "produced  by  his  own  father  before  the  magistrate,  as  a 
'*  sufficient  and  legal  recruit."  The  sons  of  soldiers  were  obliged  to  enter  the 
army,  when  tweniy-one  years  of  age.  and  as  such  Maximilian  was  enrolled.  He 
refused  obstinately,  on  account  of  the  Pagan  ceremonies,  in  which  he  could  not 
join,  and  not  because  "  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  embrace  the  pro- 
"  fessioii  of  a  soldier."  The  father,  when  called  upon  by  the  magistrate  to  repri- 
mand his  son,  replied:  "  He  has  his  reasons,  and  knows  what  he  is  doing." 
(Hahet  concilium  suuin,  quid  illi  expediat.)  Maximilian,  having  been  condemned 
to  death,  Victor  went  his  way,  returning  thanks  to  heaven,  that  had  given  him 
such  a  son. — Guizot. 

M.  (iuizot  criticizes  Gibbon's  account  of  the  incident.  He  supposes  that 
Maximilian  was  not  "produced  by  his  father  as  a  recruit,"  but  was  obliged  to 
appear  by  the  law,  which  compelled  the  sons  of  soldiers  to  serve  at  21  years  old. 
Was  not  this  a  law  of  Constantine  ?  Neither  does  this  circumstance  appear  in  the 
acts.  His  father  had  clearly  expected  him  to  serve,  as  he  had  bought  him  a  new 
dress  for  the  occasion  :  yet  he  refused  to  force  the  conscience  of  his  son,  and 
when  Maximilian  was  condemned  to  death,  the  father  returned  home  in  joy, 
blessing  (iod  for  having  bestowed  upon  him  such  a  son. — Milman. 

M.  Guizot's  version  does  not  differ  materially  from  Gibbon's,  except  in  one 
point,  and  in  that  Dean  Milman  questions  his  accuracy,  and  asks:     "Was  not 

the  law  which  compelled  the  sons  of  soldiers  to  serve  at  twenty-one  years  old. 
"  a  law  of  Constantine  f  A  more  correct  opinion  of  this  transaction  may  be 
formed,  by  lor>king  to  what  is  stated  by  (iibbon  in  the  next  chapter,  under  the 
heat!  t>f  "  Diffuully  of  levies."  an<l  by  Niebuhr  in  vol.  iii.  of  his  Lectures,  p.  152. 
We  may  there  see.  that  the  lands  bestowed  on  veterans  hail  from  some  unknown 
^)eriod  been  subjeil  to  the  condilion,  that  their  sons  should  devi»te  themselves  to 
llic  professititi  ol  arms,  as  sot»n  as  they  atlainetl  llu-  age  of  nianhotHl.--I£Nt;,  Ch. 
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government  should  suffer  the  action  of  Marcellus  the 
centurion  to  pass  with  impunity.  On  the  day  of  a  public 
festival,  that  officer  threw  away  his  belt,  his  arms,  and  the 
ensigns  of  his  office,  and  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice  that 
he  would  obey  none  but  Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal  King,  and 
that  he  nenounced  forever  the  use  of  carnal  weapons,  and 
the  service  of  an  idolatrous  master.  The  soldiers,  as  soon 
as  they  recovered  from  their  astonishment,  secured  the 
person  of  Marcellus.  He  was  examined  in  the  city  of  Tingi 
by  the  president  of  that  part  of  Mauritania  ;  and  as  he  was 
convicted  by  his  own  confession,  he  was  condemned  and 
beheaded  for  the  crime  of  desertion.'^  Examples  of  such  a 
nature  savor  much  less  of  religious  persecution  than  of 
martial  or  even  civil  law ;  but  they  served  to  alienate  the 
mind  of  the  emperors,  to  justify  the  severity  of  Galerius, 
who  dismissed  a  great  number  of  Christian  officers  from 
their  employments ;  and  to  authorize  the  opinion  that  a 
sect  of  enthusiasts,  which  avowed  principles  so  repugnant 
to  the  public  safety,  must  either  remain  useless,  or  would 
soon  become  dangerous,  subjects  of  the  empire. 

After   the   success   of  the    Persian   war   had   Qaj^^ius  pre- 
raised  the  hopes  and  the  reputation  of  Galerius,     yaiis  upon 
he  passed  a  winter  with  Diocletian  in  the  palace    b^^^i^a  gen- 
of  Nicomedia ;  and  the  fate  of  Christianity  be-    era!  i>ersecu- 
came  the  object  of  their  secret  consultations."' 
The    experienced    emperor   was   still    inclined    to  .pursue 

i***'  Ada  Sincera,  p.  302.* 

>•:  He  M.  P.  c.  11.  Lactantius  (or  whoever  was  the  author  of  this  little  treatise) 
Was.  at  that  time,  an  inhahitant  of  Xicomedia ;  but  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive 
how  lie  could  acquire  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  what  passed  in  the  imperial 
cabinet.! 

*  The  case  of  Marcellus  was  like  that  of  Maximilian.  On  public  festivals,  those 
who  were  present  sacrificed  to  the  gods.  He  refused  to  join  in  this,  saying: 
"  If  it  be  the  fate  of  a  soldier  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  and  the  emperors,  I 
"  renounce  my  oath  (vitem)  :  1  take  off  my  belt :  I  abandon  my  ensigns,  and 
"refuse  to  serve."  So  it  is  related  bv  Ruinart,  \x\  the  Acta  Sincera,  as  referred 
to,  Ii  is  evident  that  Marcellus  withdrew  from  the  service  for  no  other  reason, 
than  that  he  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  to  false  gods. — Gl'izot. 

M.  Guizot  here  justly  observes,  that  it  was  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  to  the 
go  Is.  which  induced  Marcellus  to  act  in  this  manner. — Milman. 

In  this  note.  M.  Guizot  has  followed  Dr.  Chelsum  (p.  114-117)  and  disregarded 
Gibliorrs  reply  (p.  170-126).  The  facts  are  substantially  the  same  in  the  two  state- 
ments ;  but  (fibJKMi  adds  to  his.  that  military  law  treate<l  such  conduct  as  "the 
"  (time  of  desertion  "  This  cannot  surely  be  dented.  Even  in  these  days,  would 
noi  the  articles  of  war  punish  a  soldier  so  acting,  as  a  mutineer  or  deserter?  So 
long  as  there  are  armies,  insubordination  must  be  a  crime, — En«;.  Ch. 

t  Lactantius,  who  was  subsequently  chosen  by  Constantine  to  educate  Crispus, 
might  easily  have  learned  these  details  from  Constantine  himself,  already  of  suffi- 
cient age  to  interest  himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  government,  an<l  in  a  p<»sitiou 
looblani   the  l>est  information. — (iti/.OT. 

This  assumes  the  doubtful  jK»int  of  the  authorship  of  the  Treatise. — Milman. 
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measures  of  lenity ;  and  though  he  readily  consented  to 
exclude  the  Christians  from  holding  any  employments  in 
•  the  household  or  the  army,  he  urgedin  the  strongest  terms 
the  danger  as  well  as  cruelty  of  shedding  the  blood  of  those 
deluded  fanatics.  Galerius  at  length  extorted*  from  him 
the  permission  of  summoning  a  council,  composed  of  a  few 
persons  the  most  distinguished  in  the  civil  and  military 
departments  of  the  state.  The  important  question  was 
agitated  in  their  presence,  and  those  ambitious  courtiers 
easily  discerned  that  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  second, 
by  their  eloquence,  the  importunate  violence  of  the  Caesar. 
It  may  be  presumed,  that  they  insisted  on  every  topic  which 
might  interest  the  pride,  the  piety,  or  the  fears,  of  their 
sovereign  in  the  destruction  of  Christianity.  Perhaps  they 
represented  that  the  glorious  work  of  the  deliverance  of 
the  empire  was  left  imperfect,  so  long  as  an  independent 
|)eu{)le  was  permitted  to  subsist  and  multiply  in  the  heart 
of  the  provinces.  The  Christians  (it  might  Sf)eciously  be 
alleged),  renouncing  the  gods  and  the  institutions  of  Rome, 
had  constituted  a  distinct  republic,  which  might  yet  be 
suppressed  before  it  had  acquired  any  military  force ;  but 
which  was  already  governed  by  its  own  laws  and  magis- 
trates, was  possessed  of  a  public  treasure,  and  was  inti- 
mately connected  in  all  its  parts  by  the  frequent  assemblies 
of  the  bishops,  to  whose  decrees  their  numerous  and  opulent 
congregations  yielded  an  implicit  obedience.f  Arguments 
like  these  may  seem  to  have  determined  the  reluctant  mind 
of  Diocletian  to  embrace  a  new  system  of  persecution ; 
but  though  we  may  suspect,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
relate,  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  palace,  the  private  views 

*  This  permision  was  not  extorted  from  Diocletian  ;  he  took  the  step  of  his  own 
accord.  Lactaiitius  says,  in  triilh.  Ncc  lanien  deflecierc  notuit  (Diocletianus) 
privcipitis  hominis  insaniam  :  placuit  ergo  amicorum  sententiam  experiri.  (De 
Mart.  Pers.  c.  ii.)  But  this  measure  was  in  accordance  with  the  artificial  char- 
acter of  Diocletian,  who  wished  to  have  the  appearance  of  doing  ^ood  by  his  own 
iinptilsc.  and  e\il  by  the  impulse  of  others.  Nam  erat  hujus  mahtae,  cum  bonum 
<im«l  lact-rc  dccrevissct,  sine  consilio  faciebal.  ul  ipse  laudaretur.  Cum  autem 
niahjui.  quoiiiam  id  reprchcndeiidum  sciebat.  in  consilium  multos  advocatnit,  ut 
altorum  culpa'  adserihcrctur  quiccpiid  ipse  dcliquerat.  l.act.  ib.  Rutro^ius  says 
likewise,  Miratus  callid'*  fiiit.  saKax  pra-terea  et  adinodum  subtilis  ing^nio,  ct  qui 
scveiitatem  suam  alieiia  iu\idia  vellel  explere.     F.utrop.  ix.  c.  26.— GuiZOT. 

The  manner  in  which  the  coarse  and  unfriendly  pencil  of  the  author  of  the 
'Treatise  de  Mart.  Pers.  has  drawn  the  character  of  flioclelian.  seems  inconsistent 
with  this  profoun<l  subtility.     Many  readers  will  perhaps  agree  with  Gibbon. — M. 

t  Persecution  for  reliKi'^us  opitiion  was  foreign  to  the  instincts  and  the  tradi- 
tions o(  the  Roman  people,  and  tliese  half-hearted  and  spasmodic  efforts  of 
repression,  by  consolidatiuK  the  church  and  intensifying  religious  zeal,  ultimately 
proved  of  great  benefit  to  rhristianiiy.  The '*  successors  of  the  afYOstles  "  and 
the  followers  of  Nlani  wrre  more  successful  as  iM-rsecutors,  because  their  fanati- 
1  ism  was  uticontamiiiat*  d  with  ilu-  i.<intest  spark  of  reason,  and  their  bigotry 
was  undiluted  with  c\tu  a  suvjj;cstiou  of  meriv.-  E. 
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and  retjentments,  the  jealousy  of  women  or  eunuchs,  and 
all  those  trifling  but  decisive  causes  which  so  often  influence 
the  fate  of  empires  and  the  councils  of  the  wisest  monarchs."* 

The  pleasure  of  the  emperors  was  at  length 
signified    to   the   Christians,   who,   during  the  Demolition  of 
course  of  this  melancholy  winter,  had  expected,  the  church  of 

.  ,  •    ^       ..1  1^      r  Nicomedia. 

With  anxiety,  the  result  of  so  many  secret  con-  a.  n.  ^^o.^. 
sultations.  The  twenty-third  of  February,  which  ^^^'^  ^^^ 
coincided  with  the  Roman  festival  of  the  Ter- 
niinalia,***  was  appointed  (whether  from  accident  or  design) 
to  set  bounds  to  the  progress  of  Christianity.  At  the 
earliest  dawn  of  day,  the  Praetorian  praefect,"*  accompanied 
by  several  generals,  tribunes,  and  officers  of  the  revenue, 
repaired  to  the  principal  church  of  Nicomedia,  which 
was  situated  on  an  eminence  in  the  most  populous  and 
beautiful  part  of  the  city.  The  doors  were  instantly 
broken  open ;  they  rushed  into  the  sanctuary  ;  and  as  they 
searched  in  vain  for  some  visible  object  of  worship,  they 
were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  committing  to 
the  flames  the  volumes  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  ministers 
of  Diocletian  were  followed  by  a  numerous  body  of  guards 
and  pioneers,  who  marched  in  order  of  battle,  and  were 
provided  with  all  the  instruments  used  in  the  destruction 
of  fortified  cities.  By  their  incessant  labor,  a  sacred  edifice, 
which  towered  above  the  imperial  palace,  and  had  long 
excited  the  indignation  and  envy  of  the  Gentiles,  was  in 
a  few  hours  leveled  with  the  ground.' 
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H*  The  only  circumstance  which  we  can  discover  is  the  devotion  and  jealousy 
of  the  mother  of  Galerius.  Slie  is  described  by  Lactantius,  as  Deorum  montium 
cultriz  ;  mulier  admodum  superstitiosa,  She  had  a  great  influence  over  her  son, 
and  was  oflfended  by  the  disregard  of  some  of  her  Christian  servants.* 

ni»  The  worship  and  festival  of  the  god  Terminus  are  elegantly  illustrated  by 
M.  de  Boze,  Mem.  d€  I'Acadrmie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  i.  p.  ^cf 

!*•  In  our  only  MS.  of  Lactantius,  we  read  profectus;  out  reason,  and  the 
aathority  of  all  the  critics,  allow  us,  instead  of  that  word,  which  destroys  the 
sense  of  the  jpassaee,  to  substitute  prctfectus. 

»i>  Lactantius,  diM*  P.,  c.  12  gives  a  very  lively  picture  of  the  destruction  of 
the  church. 

•  This  disregard  consisted  in  the  Christians  fasting  and  praying  instead  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  banquets  and  sacrifices  which  she  celebrated  with  the  Pagans, 
L>apibus  sacrificabat  jxirne  quotidi**.  ao  vicariis  suis  ej>ulis  exhibebat.  Christiani 
abstinebant,  et  ilia  cum  gentibus  epulante.  jejuniis  hi  et  orationibus  insislebant ; 
hinc  concepit  odium  adversus  eos.     Lact.  df  Htst.  Pers.  c,  11.— Gi;izor. 

If  the  mistress  of  a  household  now  always  found  her  servants  "fasting  and 
'*  praying,"  when  they  ought  to  be  performing  the  work  for  which  they  were 
engaged,  she  would  dismiss  them  ;  and  even  conceive  a  dislike  for  the  principles, 
however  pious  and  commendable,  by  which  they  were  so  utifitted  for  the  business 
oi  life.— Enc  Ch. 

t  The  statue  of  the  Roman  god  Trrminns  was  usually  «tnnl<»vtMl  lo  mark  the 
boundaries  of  fields.  Numa  firs',  inlrodutcd  this  usage,  ami  unlaiiK«l  a  festival,— 
the  Terminalta,  which  wab  celebrated  in  February.— E, 
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The  next  day,  the  general  edict  of  persecution 
The firsi edict  was  published,*"'  and  though  Diocletian,  still 

c^^rSatls^     averse  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  had  moderated 
24th  of  '     the  fury  of  Galerius,  who  proposed  that  every 

February.  ^^^  refusing  to  offcr  sacrificc  should  imme- 
diately be  burnt  alive,  the  penalties  inflicted  on 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Christians  might  be  deemed  sufficiendy 
rigorous  and  effectual.  It  was  enacted  that  their  churches, 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  should  be  demolished  to 
their  foundations ;  and  the  punishment  of  death  was  de- 
nounced against  all  who  should  presume  to  hold  any 
secret  assemblies  for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship.  The 
philosophers,  who  now  assumed  the  unworthy  office  of 
directing  the  blind  zeal  of  persecution,  had  diligently  studied 
the  nature  and  genius  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  as  they 
were  not  ignorant  that  the  speculative  doctrines  of  the  faith 
were  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  pro- 
phets, of  the  evangelists,  and  of  the  apostles,  they  most 
probably  suggested  the  order,  that  the  bishops  and  presby- 
ters should  deliver  all  their  sacred  books  into  the  hands  of 
the  magistrates  ;  who  were  commanded,  under  the  severest 
penalties,  to  burn  them  in  a  public  and  solemn  manner.  By 
the  same  edict,  the  property  of  the  church  was  at  once  con- 
fiscated ;  and  the  several  parts  of  which  it  might  consist 
were  either  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  united  to  the  im- 
perial domain,  bestowed  on  the  cities  and  corporations,  or 
granted  to  the  solicitations  of  rapacious  courtiers.  After 
taking  such  effectual  measures  to  abolish  the  worship,  and 
to  dissolve  the  government  of  the  Christians,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  subject  to  the  most  intolerable  hardships  the 
condition  of  those  perverse  individuals  who  should  still 
reject  the  religion  of  nature,  of  Rome,  and  of  their  ancestors. 
Persons  of  a  liberal  birth  were  declared  incapable  of  holding 
any  honors  or  employments ;  slaves  were  forever  deprived 
of  the  hopes  of  freedom,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
were  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law.  The  judges  were 
authorized  to  hear  and  to  determine  every  action  that  was 
brought  against  a  Christian.  But  the  Christians  were  not 
permitted  to  complain  of  any  injury  which  they  themselves 
had  suffered  ;  and  thus  those  unfortunate  sectaries  were 
ex])osed  to  the  severity,  while  they  were  excluded  from  the 

r.2  \!<»shoiin  f|)p  922-926),  fmni  many  sraltore*!  passages  of  Lactantius  and 
I"iisfi>ius,  Ikis  rollcric«l  a  vtry  iiisl  and  amiralc  notion  of  this  edict;  though  he 
bomctinics  deviates  into  coiijcclurc  and  rcCnicnicnt. 
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benefits,  of  public  justice.  This  new  species  of  martyrdom, 
so  painful  and  lingering,  so  obscure  and  ignominious,  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  proper  to  weary  the  constancy  of  the 
faithful  ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  passions  and 
interest  of  mankind  were  disposed  on  this  occasion  to 
second  the  design  of  the  emperors.  But  the  policy  of  a 
well-ordered  government  must  sometimes  have  interposed 
in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  Christians ;  *  nor  was  it  possible 
for  the  Roman  princes  entirely  to  remove  the  apprehension 
of  punishment,  or  to  connive  at  every  act  of  fraud  and 
violence,  without  exposing  their  own  authority  and  the  rest 
of  their  subjects  to  the  most  alarming  dangers.*" 

This  edict  v/as  scarcely  exhibited  to  the  public 
view,  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  of  Nico-  punUhment 
media,  before  it  was  torn  down  by  the  hands  of  ru?L?.., 
a  Christian,  who  expressed,  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  bitterest  invectives,  his  contempt  as  well  as  abhor- 
rence for  such  impious  and  tyrannical  governors.  His 
offence,  according  to  the  mildest  laws,  amounted  to  treason, 
and  deserved  death.  And  if  it  be  true  that  he  was  a  person 
of  rank  and  education,  those  circumstances  could  serve  only 
to  aggravate  his  guilt.  He  was  burnt,  or  rather  roasted, 
by  a  slow  fire ;  and  his  executioners,  zealous  to  revenge  the 
personal  insult  which  had  been  offered  to  the  emperors, 
exhausted  every  refinement  of  cruelty,  without  being  able 
subdue  his  patience,  or  to  alter  the  steady  and  insulting 
smile  which,  in  his  dying  agonies,  he  still  preserved  in  his 
countenance.  The  Christians,  though  they  confessed  that 
his  conduct  had  not  been  strictly  conformable  to  the  laws 
of  prudence,  admired  the  divine  fervor  of  his  zeal ;  and  the 
excessive  commendations  which  they  lavished  on  the  mem- 
ory of  their  hero  and  martyr,  contributed  to  fix  a  deep 
impression  of  terror  and  hatred  in  the  mind  of  Diocletian.*" 

His  fears  were  soon  alarmed  by  the  view  of  a  ^^^^^^ 

danger  from  which  he  very  narrowly  escaped.  palace  of 
Within  fifteen  days  the  palace  of  Nicomedia,  IJ^^lZuo 
and  even  the  bedchamber  of  Diocletian,  were  the 

twice  in  flames ;   and  though  both  times  they 

»^3  Manv  ages  afterwards,  Edward  I.  practiced,  with  great  success,  the  same 
mode  of  persecution  against  the  clergy  of  England.  See  Hume's  History  of 
England^  vol.  ii.  p.  300,  Ato  edition. 

'^4  Lactantius  only  calls  him  quidam,  etsi  non  recte,  magno  tamen  animo,  &c., 
c.  12.  Eusebius  (I.  viii.  c.  5)  adorns  him  with  secular  honors.  Neither  have  con- 
descended to  mention  his  name ;  but  the  Greeks  celebrate  his  memory  under  thai 
o«  John.     See  Tillemont,  Mimoires  Ecclesiastiqius.  torn.  v.  pari  ii.  p.  320. 

♦  This  wants  proof.  The  edict  of  Diocletian  was  executed  in  all  its  rigor  during 
the  rest  of  his  reign.     Euseb.  Hist.  Keel.  1.  viii  c.  13.-GUIZ0T. 
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were  extinguished  without  any  material  damage,  the  singu- 
lar repetition  of  the  lire  was  justly  considered  as  an  evident 
proof  that  it  had  not  been  the  effect  of  chance  or  negli- 
gence. The  suspicion  naturally  fell  upon  the  Christians ; 
and  it  was  suggested,  with  some  degree  of  probability, 
that  those  desperate  fanatics,  provoked  by  their  present 
sufferings,  and  apprehensive  of  impending  calamities,  had 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  their  faithful  brethren, 
the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  against  the  lives  of  two  emperors, 
whom  they  detested  as  the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the 
church  of  God.  Jealousy  and  resentment  prevailed  in 
every  breast,  and  especially  in  that  of  Diocletian.  A  gfcat 
number  of  persons,  distinguished  either  by  the  Graces 
which  they  had  filled,  or  by  the  favor  which  they  had  en- 
joyed, were  thrown  into  prison.  Every  mode  of  torture 
was  put  into  practice,  and  the  court,  as  well  as  city,  was 
polluted  with  many  bloody  executions."*  But  as  it  was 
found  impossible  to  extort  any  discovery  of  this  mysterious 
transaction,  it  seems  incumbent  on  us  either  to  presume  the 
innocence,  or  to  admire  the  resolution,  of  the  sufferers. 
A  few  days  afterwards  Galerius  hastily  withdrew  himself 
from  Nicomedia,  declaring,  that  if  he  delayed  his  departure 
from  that  devoted  palace,  he  should  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the 
rage  of  the  Christians.  The  ecclesiastical  historians,  from 
whom  alone  we  derive  a  partial  and  imperfect  knowledee 
of  this  persecution,  are  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  tne 
fears  and  dangers  of  the  emperors.  Two  of  these  writers, 
a  prince  and  a  rhetorician,  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  fire  of 
Nicomedia.  The  one  ascribes  it  to  lightning,  and  the  di- 
vine wrath  ;  the  other  affirms,  that  it  was  kindled  by  the 
malice  of  Galerius  himself.*" 

iM  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  13,  14.  Potentissimi  quondam  Eunuchi  necati,  per 
quos  Palalium  et  ipse  constabat.  Eusebius  (1.  viii.  c.  6)  mentions  the  cruel  execu- 
tions of  the  eunuchs,  (k)rgonius  and  Dorotheus.  and  of  Anthemius,  bishop  of 
Nicomedia  :  and  both  these  writers  describe,  in  a  va^e  but  tragical  manner,  the 
horrid  scenes  which  were  enacted  even  in  the  imperial  presence. 

lA*  See  Lactantius,  Eusebius,  and  Constantine.  ad  Ccetum  Sanctorum^  c.  xxv. 
Eusebius  confesses  his  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  the  fire.* 


*  *  As  the  history  of  these  times  affords  us  no  example  of  any  attempts  made  by 
the  Christians  against  their  persecutors,  we  have  no  reason,  not  tne  slightest 
probability,  to  attribute  to  them  the  fire  in  the  palace;  and  the  authority  of  Con- 
stantine and  Lactantius  nmains  to  explain  it.  M.  de  Tillemont  has  shown  how 
thev  can  be  reconciled.  Htst.  drs  Emperrurs  I'ie  de  Diocletian^  xix.—Guizox. 
liad  it  been  done  by  a  Christian,  it  would  probably  have  been  a  fanatic,  who 
would  have  avowed  and  glorie*!  in  it.  Tillemont's  supposition  that  the  fire  was 
first  caused  by  lightning,  aiul  fed  and  increased  by  the  malice  of  Galerius,  seems 
singularly  improbable.— Mu.m an 
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As  the  edict  against  the  Christians  was  de- 
signed for  a  general  law  of  the  whole  empire,    Execution  of 
and  as  Diocletian  and  Galerius,  though  they  tt^e  first  edict. 
might  not  wait  for  the  consent,  were  assured  of 
the  concurrence,  of  the  western  princes,  it  would  appear 
more  consonant  to  our  ideas  of  policy,  that  the  governors 
of  all  the  provinces  should  have  received  secret  instructions 
to  publish,  on  one  and  the  same  day,  this  declaration  of 
war  within  their  respective  departments.     It  was  at  least  to 
be  expected,  that  the  convenience  of  the  public  highways 
and  established  posts  would  have  enabled  the  emperors  to 
transmit  their  orders  with  the  utmost  despatch  from  the 
palace  of  Nicomedia  to   the   extremities  of  the   Roman 
world ;  and  that  they  would  not  have  suffered  fifty  days  to 
elapse,  before  the  edict  was  published  in  Syria,  and  near 
four  months  before  it  was  signified  to  the  cities  of  Africa."' 
This  delay  may  perhaps  be  imputed  to  the  cautious  temper 
of  Diocletian,  who  had  yieldea  a  reluctant  consent  to  the 
measures  of  persecution,  and  who  was  desirious  of  trying 
the  experiment  under  his  most  immediate  eye,  before  he 
^ve  way  to  the  disorders  and  discontent  which  it  must 
mevitably  occasion  in  the  distant  provinces.     At  first,  in- 
deed, the  magistrates  were  restrained  from  the  effusion  of 
blood ;  but  the  use  of  every  other  severity  was  permitted, 
and  even  recommended,  to  their  zeal ;  nor  could  the  Chris- 
tians, though  they  cheerfully  resigned   the  ornaments  of 
their  churches,  resolve  to  interrupt  their  religious  assem- 
blies, or  to  deliver  their  sacred  books  to  the  flames.     The 
pious  obstinacy  of  Felix,  an   African  bishop,  appears  to 
have  embarrassed  the  subordinate  ministers  of  the  govern- 
ment.    The  curator  of  his  city  sent  him  in  chains  to  the 
proconsul.   The  proconsul  transmitted  him  to  the  praetorian 
praefect  of  Italy ;  and  Felix,  who  disdained  even  to  give  an 
evasive   answer,  was   at    length    beheaded   at  Venusia,  in 
Lucania,  a  place  on  which  the  birth  of  Horace  has  con- 
ferred fame.'"   This  precedent,  and  perhaps  some  imperial 
rescript,  which  was  issued  in  consequence  of  it,  appeared 
to  authorize  the  governors  of  provinces,  in  punishmg  with 
death  the  refusal  of  the  Christians  to  deliver  up  their  sacred 
books.     There  were  undoubtedly  many  persons  who  em- 

U7  Tillemont,  Mimoires  EecUsiasi.  torn.  v.  part  i.  p.  43. 

is«  See  the  Acta  Smcera  of  Ruinart.  p.  353 ;  those  of  Felix  of  Thibara  or  Tibiur, 
appear  much  less  corrupted  than  in  the  other  editions,  which  afford  a  lively 
specimen  of  legendary  license. 
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braced  this  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom ;  but  there  were  hkewisc  too  many  who  purchased  an 
ignoniinous  Hfe,  by  discovering  and  betraying  the  holy 
scripture  into  the  hands  of  infidels.  A  great  number  even 
of  bishops  and  presbyters  acquired,  by  this  criminal  com- 
pHance,  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  Traditors ;  and  their 
offence  was  productive  of  much  present  scandal,  and  of 
much  future  discord,  in  the  African  church."* 

The  copies,  as  well  as  the  versions,  of  scrip- 
Demolition  of  ture,  were  already  so  multiplied  in  the  empire, 
the  churches,  that  the  most  scvcre  inquisition  could  no  longer 
be  attended  with  any  fatal  consequences;  and 
even  the  sacrifice  of  those  volumes,  which,  in  every  con- 
gregation, were  preserved  for  public  use,  required  the 
consent  of  some  treacherous  and  unworthy  Christians.  But 
the  ruin  of  the  churches  was  easily  effected  by  the  authority 
of  the  government,  and  by  the  labor  of  the  Pagans.  In 
some  provinces,  however,  the  magistrates  contended  them- 
selves with  shutting  up  the  places  of  religious  worship.  In 
others,  they  more  literally  complied  with  the  terms  of  the 
edict;  and  after  taking  away  the  doors,  the  benches,  and 
the  pulpit,  which  they  burnt,  as  it  were  in  a  funeral  pile, 
they  completely  demolished  the  remainder  of  the  edifice.*** 
It  is  perhaps  to  this  melancholy  occasion,  that  we  should 
apply  a  very  remarkable  story,  which  is  related  with  so 
many  circumstances  of  variety  and  improbability,  that  it 
serves  rather  to  excite  than  to  satisfy  our  curiosity.  In  a 
s  n  ill  town  in  Phrygia,  of  whose  name  as  well  as  situation 
we  are  left  ignorant,  it  should  seem  that  the  magistrates  and 
the  body  of  the  people  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith ; 
and  as  some  resistance  might  be  apprehended  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  edict,  the  governor  of  the  province  was 
supported  by  a  numerous  detachment  of  legionaries.  On 
their  aj)proach  the  citizens  threw  themselves  mto  the  church, 
with  the  resolution  either  of  defending  by  arms  that  sacred 
edifice,  or  of  perishing  in  its  ruins.  They  indignantly  rejected 
the  notice  and   permission  which  was  given  to  them  to  re- 

'"•3  See  the  first  book  of  Optatus  of  Milevis  against  the  Donatists  at  Paris,  1700, 
edit.  Dupin.    He  lived  under  the  reign  of  Valens. 

I'io  The  ancient  monuments,  published  at  the  end  of  Optatus,  p.  361,  &c.,  describe, 
in  a  very  circumstantial  manner,  the  proceedings  of  the  governors  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  churches.  They  made  a  minute  inventorv  of  the  ^late,  &c.,  which  they 
found  in  them.  That  of  the  church  of  Cirta,  in  Numidia,  is  still  extant.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  chalices  of  gold,  and  six  of  silver ;  six  urns,  one  kettle,  seven  lamps, 
all  likewise  of  silver;  besides  a  large  quantity  of  brass  utensils,  and  wearing 
apparel. 
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tire,  till  the  soldiers,  provoked  by  their  obstinate  refusal, 
set  fire  to  the  building  on  all  sides,  and  consumed,  by 
this  extraordinary  kind  of  matyrdom,  a  ereat  number  of 
Phrygians,  with  their  wives  and  children.*" 

Some  slight  disturbances,  though  they  were 
suppressed  almost  as  soon  as  excited,  in  Syria  ^"ed!cisf"' 
and  the  frontiers  of  Armenia,  afforded  the  ene- 
mies of  the  church  a  very  plausible  occasion  to  insinuate  that 
those  troubles  had  been  secretly  fomented  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  bishops,  who  had  already  forgotten  their  ostenta- 
tious professions  of  passive  and  unlimited  obedience."' 
The  resentment,  or  the  fears  of  Diocletian,  at  length  trans- 
ported him  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation,  which  he  had 
hitherto  preserved,  and  he  declared,  in  a  series  of  cruel 
edicts,  t  his  intention  of  abolishing  the  Christian  name.  By 
the  first  of  these  edicts  the  governors  of  the  provinces  were 
directed  to  apprehend  all  persons  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order;  and  the  prisons  destined  for  the  vilest  criminals 
Were  soon  filled  with  a  multitude  of  bishops,  presbyters, 
deacons,  readers,  and  exorcists.  By  a  second  edict,  the 
magistrates  were  commanded  to  employ  every  method  of 
severity  which  might  reclaim  them  from  their  odious  super- 
stition, and  oblige  them  to  return  to  the  established  worship 
of  the  gods.     This  rigorous  order  was  extended,  by  a  subse- 

i«i  Lactantius  {Jnstitut  Divin.  v.  11)  confines  the  calamity  to  the  conventiculum 
with  its  coneregation.  Eusebius  (viii.  11)  extends  it  to  a  whole  city,*  and  intro- 
duces something  very  like  a  regular  siege.  His  ancient  Latin  translator,  Rufinus, 
adds  the  important  circumstance  of  the  permission  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
retiring  from  thence.  As  Phrygia  reached  to  the  connnes  of  Isauria,  it  is  possible 
that  the  restless  temper  of  those  independent  barbarians  may  have  contributed  to 
this  misfortune. 

i«a  Eusebius,  I.  vii.  c.  6.  M.  de  Valois  (with  some  probability)  thinks  that  he 
has  discovered  the  Syrian  rebellion  in  an  oration  of  Lihanius:  and  that  it  was  a 
rash  attempt  of  the  tribune  Eugenius,  who,  with  only  five  hundred  men,  seized 
Antioch,  and  might  perhaps  allure  the  Christians  by  the  promise  of  religious 
toleration.  From  Eusebius  (1.  ix.  c.  8),  as  well  as  from  Moses  of  Chorene  (Hist, 
Armen,  1.  ii.  77,  &c.),  it  may  be  inferred  that  Christianity  was  already  introduced 
into  Armenia. 


♦  All  the  inhabitants  were  burned,  according  to  Eusebius,  not  merely  a  "great 
**  number.'*    Lactantius  confirms  this,  for  he  says  "  universum  populuni."— 1». 

Gibbon's  "great  number  of  Phrygians,"  applies  to  the  people  of^a  province,  not 
to  the  inhabitants  of  a  town. — En'g.  Ch. 

t  He  had  already  passed  them  in  his  first  edict.  It  does  not  appear  that  resent- 
ment or  fear  had  any  share  in  the  new  persecutions :  perhaps  they  originated  in 
superstition,  and  a  specious  apparent  respect  for  its  ministers.  The  oracle  of 
Apollo,  consulted  by  Diocletian,  gave  no  answer ;  and  said  that  just  men  hindered 
it  from  speaking.  Constantine,  who  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  afhrms,  with  an 
oath,  that  when  questioned  about  these  men,  the  high  priest  named  the  Christians. 
*'  The  emperor  eagerly  seized  on  this  witness;  and  drew  against  the  innocent  a 
"  sword,  aestined  only  to  punish  the  guilty :  he  instantly  issued  edicts,  written, 
"  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  with  a  poniard  ;  and  ordered  the  judpes  to  employ 
"  all  their  skill  to  invent  new  modes  of  punishment.  Jlitseb.  l*it.  Constant.  1.  ii. 
"  c  54."— OuizoT. 
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quent  edict,  to  the  whole  body  of  Christians,  who  were  ex- 
posed to  a  violent  and  general  persecution. '•*  Instead  of  those 
salutary  restraints  which  had  required  the  direct  and  solemn 
testimony  of  an  accuser,  it  became  the  duty  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  the  Imperial  officers  to  discover,  to  pursue,  and 
to  torment  the  most  obnoxious  among  the  faithful.  Heavy 
penalties  were  denounced  against  all  who  should  presume 
to  save  a  proscribed  sectary  from  the  just  indignation  of 
the  gods,  and  of  the  emperors.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  this  law,  the  virtuous  courage  of  many  of  the 
Pagans,  in  concealing  their  friends  or  relations,  affords  an 
honorable  proof  that  the  rage  of  superstition  had  not  ex- 
tinguished in  their  minds  the  sentiments  of  nature  and 
humanity.*** 

Diocletian  had  no  sooner  published  his  edicts 
General  idea  against  the  Christians,  than,  as  if  he  had  been 
persecution,    desirous    of  committing   to    other    hands    the 

work  of  persecution,  he  divested  himself  of  the 
imperial  purple.  The  character  and  situation  of  his  col- 
leagues and  successors  sometimes  urged  them  to  enforce, 
and  sometimes  inclined  them  to  suspend,  the  execution  of 
these  rigorous  laws ;  nor  can  we  acquire  a  just  and  distinct 
idea  of  this  important  period  of  ecclesiastical  history,  unless 
we  separately  consider  the  state  of  Christianity,  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  during  the  space  of  ten  years, 
which  elapsed  between  the  first  edicts  of  Diocletian  and  the 
final  peace  of  the  church. 

The  mild  and  humane  temper  of  Constantius 

^^ hrthe°"    was  averse  to  the  oppression  of  any  part  of  his 

western  pro-    subjccts.     Thc  pHnciual   officcs  of  his  palace 

V\)n*iftamiur  were  exercised  by  Christians.     He  loved  their 

r,...^,V/.\:r,«     i)crsons,  esteemed  their  fidelity,  and  entertained 

not  any  dishke  to  their  religious  principles.  But 
as  long  as  Constantius  remained  in  the  subordinate  station 
of  Ciesar,  it  was  not  in  his  power  openly  to  reject  the  edicts 
of  Diocletian,  or  to  disobey  the  commands  of  Maximian. 
His  authority  contributed,  however,  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings which  he  pitied  and  abhorred.  He  consented,  with 
reluctance,  to  the  ruin  of  the  churches  ;  but  he  ventured  to 
protect   the   Christians    themselves    from   the  fury  of  the 

163  See  Mosheim,  p.  93S ;  llic  text  <»f  Fusebtus  very  plainly  shows  that  the  gov- 
ernors,  whose  powers  wcri*  enlar>;c(l.  not  rcstraincil,  by  the  new  laws,  could 
punish  with  death  the  most  obstinate  Christians,  as  an  example  to  their  brethren. 

161  Athanasiiis,  p.  833,  ap.  TilLnionl,  M<^m.  Ecclesiast.  lorn.  v.  part  i.  90. 
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populace,  and  from  the  rigor  of  the  laws.  The  provinces 
of  Gaul  (under  which  we  may  probably  include  those  of 
Britain)  were  indebted  for  the  singular  tranquillity  which 
they  enjoyed  to  the  gentle  interposition  of  their  sovereign/** 
But  Datianus,  the  president  or  governor  of  Spain,  actuated 
either  by  zeal  or  policy,  chose  rather  to  execute  the  public 
edicts  of  the  emperors,  than  to  understand  the  secret  in- 
tentions of  Constantius ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
that  his  provincial  administration  was  stained  with  the  blood 
of  a  few  martyrs."*  The  elevation  of  Constantius  to  the 
supreme  and  independent  dignity  of  Augustus  gave  a  free 
scope  to  the  exercise  of  his  virtues,  and  the  shortness  of 
his  reign  did  not  prevent  him  from  establishing  a  system 
of  toleration,  of  which  he  left  the  precept  and  the  example 
to  his  son  Constantine.  His  fortunate  son,  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  accession,  declaring  himself  the  protector  of 
the  church,  at  length  deserved  the  appellation  of  the  first 
emperor  who  publicly  professed  and  established  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  The  motives  of  his  conversion,  as  they  may 
variously  be  deduced  from  benevolence,  from  policy,  from 
conviction,  or  from  remorse,  and  the  progress  of  the  revo- 
lution, which,  under  his  powerful  influence  and  that  of  his 
sons,  rendered  Christianity  the  reigning  religion  of  the 
Roman  empire,  will  form  a  very  interesting  and  important 
chapter  of  this  history.  At  present  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  observe  that  every  victory  of  Constantine  was  produc- 
tive of  some  relief  or  benefit  to  the  church. 
The  provinces  of  Italy  and  Africa  experienced 
a  short  but  violent  persecution.  The  rigorous  f,fiJ^f"and 
edicts  of  Diocletian  were  strictly  and  cheerfully  Africa.'under 
executed  by  his  associate  Maximian,  who  had  an/siverus. 
long  hated  the  Christians,  and  who  delighted 
in  acts  of  blood  and  violence.  In  the  autumn  of  the  first 
year  of  the  persecution,  the  two  emperors  met  at  Rome  to 
celebrate  their  triumph ;  several  oppressive  laws  appear  to 

iw  Eusebius,  1.  viii.  c.  13.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  15.  Dodwell  {Dissertat, 
Cybrian.  xi.  75)  represents  ihem  as  inconsistent  with  each  other.  But  the  former 
evidently  speaks  of  Constantius  in  the  station  of  Caesar,  and  the  latter  of  the 
same  pnnce  in  the  rank  of  Augustus.  .      .    , 

16«  Datianus  is  mentioned,  in  Gruters  Inscriptions,  as  having  determined  the 
limits  between  the  territories  of  Pax  Julia,  and  those  of  Ebora,  Dolh  cities  in  the 
southern  part  of  Lusitania.  If  we  recollect  the  neighborhood  of  those  places  to 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  we  may  suspect  that  the  celebrated  deacon  and  martyr  of  that 
name  has  been  inaccurately  assigned  by  Prudeniius.  &c.,  to  Saragossa.  or  Valentia. 
See  the  pompous  history  of  his  sufferinps,  in  the  AUmoirrs  de  Tillemont,  tom.  v. 
part  ii.  pp.  sS-85.  Some  critics  are  of  opinion  that  the  de|)arimenl  of  Constantiiis, 
as  Caesar,  cfid  not  include  Spain,  which  still  continued  under  the  immediate  juris- 
diction of  Maximian. 
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have  issued  from  their  secret  consultations,  and  the  dili- 
gence ot*  the  magistrates  was  animated  by  the  presence  of 
their  sovereigns.  After  Diocletian  had  divestea  himself  of 
the  purple,  Italy  and  Africa  were  administered  under  the 
name  of  Severus,  and  were  exposed,  without  defence,  to  the 
implacable  resentment  of  his  master  Galerius.  Among 
the  martyrs  of  Rome,  Adauctus  deserves  the  notice  of  pos- 
terity. He  was  of  a  noble  family  in  Italy,  and  had  raised 
himself,  through  the  successive  honors  of  the  palace,  to  the 
important  office  of  treasurer  of  the  private  demesnes. 
Adauctus  is  the  more  remarkable  for  being  the  only  person 
of  rank  and  distinction  who  appears  to  have  sufferecf  death 
during  the  whole  course  of  this  general  persecution.*** 

The  revolt  of  Maxentius  immediately  restored 

Persecution     peacc  to  the  churches  of  Italy  and  Africa ;  and 

Maxeifuus.     the  Same  tyrant  who  oppressed  every  other  class 

of  his  subjects,  showed  himself  just,  humane,  and 

even  partial,  towards  the  afflicted  Christians.f  He  depended 

Hi"  Eiisrbius,  \.  viii.  c.  11.    Grulcr,  Inscrip.  p.  1171,  No.  18.     Rufinus  has  mis- 
laken  the  office  of  Adauctus,  as  well  as  the  place  of  his  martyrdom.* 


'<'  M.  Guizot  suggests  the  powerful  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  Dorotheas,  Gorgonius, 
and  Andrew,  admitted  by  Gibbon  himself  to  have  been  put  to  death,  p.  644.  —  M. 

To  the  sufferers  should  be  added  the  principal  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  Doro- 
theus,  Gorgoiiius,  and  Andrew,  who.  attending  on  the  person  of  Diocletian, 
enjoyed  his  favor  and  governea  the  imperial  household.  In  a  preceding  page, 
(ribbon  himself  sf-eaks  of  them.  Lactantius  relates  their  death:  **  PotenUssimi 
*'  eunucbi  necati  per  quos  palatium  et  ipse  ante  constabat."  {De  Mori.  Pers. 
c.  15.)  Eusebius  also  removes  all  doubt  on  the  subject  bv  naming  Dorotheus  and 
the  Other  keepers  of  the  imperial  apartments,  who,  although  m  vested  bv  the 
emperor  with  the  most  honorable  privileges,  and  cherished  as  his  sons,  endured 
insults.  misfortun»'s,  and  even  the  most  cruel  death,  rather  than  preserve  for 
themselves  tbe  glory  and  pleasures  o\  the  world,  by  forsaking  their  religion. 
KHtst.  Keel.  \.  viii.  c.  6.)— GrizoT. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  Gibbon  to  repeat  here,  what  he  had  just  before  said 
respecting  these  martyrs,  referring  to  the  very  passages  in  Eusebius  and  Lactan- 
lius,  which  M.  Guizoi  has  cited,  and  even  quoting  the  same  words  from  the  last. 
When  sneaking,  too.  of  the  persecution  in  Italy  under  Severus,  there  would  have 
been  a  double  irrelevancy  in  repealing  what  had  been  done  some  time  before  by 
IJiocietian  at  Nicomedia. — Eng.  Ch. 

t  Nothing  can  be  less  true  than  this,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  very  passage  in 
I'MSt-hius,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  It  is  there  said:  "Maxentius,  who 
"  had  seized  on  the  government  in  Italy,  as  first  pretended  (/ca^7re<c/u'varo) 
'j  to  be  a  Christian,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Roman  people.  By  his 
"  ortU-rs.  his  niinisiers  put  a  stop  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  a  ndhe  affected 
"  an  hypot  ritiral  piety  that  he  might  appear  to  be  milder  than  his  predecessors. 

Hut  liis  aition<;.  in  the  sequel,  provetf  him  to  be  very  different  to  what  was  at 
"  first  hoped."  {Hist.  Ecc.  1,  viii.  c.  14.)  The  same  writer  then  adds,  that  Max- 
entius was  the  ally  of  Maximin.  who  persecuted  the  Christians:  and  he  calls  them 
"  brothers  in  wickedness,"  (n6F2<p^u  T7)v  KOKiav).  He  attributes  the  evils  that 
afflicted  the  people  during  the  reign  of  these  two  emperors,  to  the  persecution 
which  they  excited  against  the  Christians ;  and  the  very  title  of  his  chapter, 
•'  Concerning  the  conduct  of  the  enemies  of  religion,"  (irepl  rdv  Tpoirov  Tijv  T^f 
tvaeSeiQC  lxt^(x''>v)y  indicates  clearly  what  Maxentius  was.— GuizoT. 

This  note  is  taken  from  Mr.  Davis,  who,  in  his  Reply  to  Gibbon's  Vindication^ 
confesses  (p.  44)  that  his  original  charge  was  made  through  hif  having  *'  un/or* 
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on  their  gratitude  and  affection,  and  very  naturally  pre- 
sumed, that  the  injuries  which  they  had  suffered,  and  the 
dangers  which  they  still  apprehended  from  his  most  in- 
veterate enemy,  would  secure  the  fidelity  of  a  party  already 
considerable  by  their  numbers  and  opulence.  Even  the 
conduct  of  Maxentius  toward  the  bishops  of  Rome  and 
Carthage,  may  be  considered  as  the  proof  of  his  toleration, 
since  it  is  probable  that  the  most  orthodox  princes  would 
adopt  the  same  measures  with  regard  to  their  established 
clergy.  Marcellus,  the  former  of  those  prelates,  had  thrown 
the  capital  into  confusion,  by  the  severe  penance  which  he 
imposed  on  a  great  number  of  Christians,  who,  during  the 
late  persecution,  had  renounced  or  dissembled  their  religion. 
The  rage  of  faction  broke  out  in  frequent  and  violent  sedi- 
tions ;  the  blood  of  the  faithful  was  shed  by  each  other's 
hands,  and  the  exile  of  Marcellus,  whose  prudence  seems  to 
have  been  less  eminent  than  his  zeal,  was  found  to  be  the 
only  measure  capable  of  restoring  peace  to  the  distracted 
church  of  Rome.**  The  behavior  of  Mensurius,  bishop  of 
Carthage,  appears  to  have  been  still  more  reprehensible. 

iM  Eus^biuSt  1.  viii.  c.  14.  But  as  Maxentius  was  vanquished  by  Constantine,  it 
suited  the  purpose  of  Lactantius  to  place  his  death  amonji;  those  of  the  persecutors.* 
i»  The  epitaph  of  Marcellus  is  to  be  found  in  Gruter,  Inscrip.  p.  1172.  No.  3, 
and  it  contains  all  that  we  know  of  his  history.  Marcellinus  and  Marcellus, 
whose  names  follow  in  the  list  of  popes,  are  supposed  by  many  critics  to  be 
diflferent  persons;  but  the  learned  Aob^  de  Longuerue  was  convinced  that  they 
were  one  and  the  same. 

Veridicus  rector  lapsis  quia  crimina  flere 

Prsedixit  miseris,  fuit  omnibus  hostis  amarus. 

Hinc  furor,  hinc  odium  ;  scquitur  discordia,  lites, 

Seditio,  csedes ;  solvuntur  foedcra  pacis. 

Crimen  ob  alterius,  Christum  qui  in  pace  negavit 

Finibus  expulsus  patriae  est  feritale  T yranni. 

Haec  breviier  Damasus  voluil  comperta  referrc : 

Marcelli  populus  meritum  cognoscere  uossel. 
Wc  may  observe  that  Damasus  was  made  Bishop  of  Rome,  A.  D.  366. 

"  iunately  mistaken  Eusebius  and  attributed  to  Maxmtius  what  is  spoken  of 
"  Afaximin."  A  charge,  so  abandoned  by  its  author,  ought  not  to  have  been 
dragged  forth  again  out  qf  the  oblivion  into  which  it  had  sunk.— Eng.  Ch. 

(*ibbon  added  a  postscript  to  the  first  edition  of  his  Vindication,  in  answer  to  an 
anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled,  A  Few  Remarks,  which  appeared  while  his  work 
was  in  press.  This  postscript  was  incorporated  in  the  Vindication,  where  it 
]>ropcrly  belongs,  in  Lord  Sheffield's  edition  of  Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  tVorks. 
We  have  followed  the  latter  method,  and  the  reader  will  bear  this  in  mind  when 
referring  to  the  quotations  of  the  English  Churchman.— E. 

*  M.  Cuizot  dfircctly  contradicts  this  statement  of  Gibbon,  and  appeals  to 
Eusebius.  Maxentius,  who  assumed  the  power  in  Italy,  pretended  at  first  to 
be  a  Christian  (KaOvireKpivaro)^  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  Roman  people;  he 
ordered  his  ministers  to  cease  to  persecute  the  Christians,  affecting  a  hypo- 
critical piety,  in  order  to  appear  more  mild  than  his  predecessors;  but  his  actions 
soon  proved  that  he  was  very  different  from  what  they  had  at  first  hoped. 
The  actions  of  Maxentius  were  those  of  a  lascivious  and  cruel  tyrant,  but  not 
those  of  a  persecutor;  the  Christians,  like  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  suffered  from 
his  vices,  but  they  were  not  oppressed  as  a  sect.  Christian  females  were  exposed 
to  his  lusts,  as  well  as  to  the  brutal  violence  of  his  colleague  Maximian,  but  they 
were  not  selected  as  Christians.— Mii. man. 


28o  BONIFACE  AND  AGLAE. 

A  deacon  of  that  city  had  published  a  libel  against  the  em- 
peror. The  offender  took  refuge  in  the  episcopal  palace ; 
and  though  it  was  somewhat  early  to  advance  any  claims 
of  ecclesiastical  immunities,  the  bishop  refused  to  deliver 
him  up  to  the  officers  of  justice.  For  this  treasonable  re- 
sistance, Mensurius  was  summoned  to  court,  and  instead 
of  receiving  a  legal  sentence  of  death,  or  banishment,  he 
was  permitted  after  a  short  examination,  to  return  to  his 
diocese.""  Such  was  the  happy  condition  of  the  Christian 
subjects  of  Maxentius,  that  whenever  they  were  desirous 
of  procuring  for  their  own  use  any  bodies  of  martyrs,  they 
were  obliged  to  purchase  them  from  the  most  distant 
provinces  of  the  East.f  A  story  is  related  of  Aglae,  a 
Roman  lady,  descended  from  a  consular  family,  and  pos- 
sessed of  so  ample  an  estate,  that  it  required  the  management 
of  seventy-three  stewards.  Among  these,  Boniface  was  the 
favorite  of  his  mistress ;  and  as  Aglae  mixed  love  with  de- 
votion, it  is  reported  that  he  was  admitted  to  share  her  bed. 
Her  fortune  enabled  her  to  gratify  the  pious  desire  of 
obtaining  some  sacred  relics  from  the  East  She  intrusted 
Boniface  with  a  considerable  sum  of  gold,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  aromatics ;  and  her  lover,  attended  by  twelve 
horsemen  and  three  covered  chariots,  undertook  a  remote 
pilgrimage,  as  far  as  Tarsus  in  Cilicia."* 

The  sanguinary  temper  of  Galerius,  the  first 

Pejseaiiion    and   principal  author  of  the   persecution,  was* 
and  ihJ  EaTt,   formidable  to  those  Christians,  whom  their  mis- 
c;aieHnr.nH    ^ortuncs    had   placed   within  the   limits   of  his 

Maximian.     dommious  ;  and  It  may  lairly  be  presumed,  that 
many  persons  of  a  middle  rank,  who  were  not 

»'"  Optatus  contr.  Donatist.  1.  i.  c.  17,  18.* 

i"i  The  Acts  of  the  Passion  of  St.  Boniface,  which  abound  in  miracles  and 
declamaiion,  are  published  by  Ruinart  (pp.  283-291),  both  in  Greek  and  LaUn 
from  ihe  authority  of  very  ancient  manuscripls.t  * 

♦  The  words  of  Optatus  are,  Profectus  (Romam)  causam  dixit ;  jussns  est  re%-erti 
Carthaginem:  perhaps,  in  pleading  his  cause,  he  exculpated  himself,  since  he 
received  an  order  to  return  to  Carthage.— Guizot. 

t  This  was  so  because  the  home-made  article  is  seldom  considered  equal  to  the 
imported  :  "a  prophet  being  always  without  honor  in  his  own  countrv,"  where 
he  IS  well-known  and  his  character  understood.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the'historv  of 
superstition,  that  the  supply  of  sacred  relics  has  never  been  exhausted,  and  alwavs 
equals  the  demand  :  the  wood  of  the  "  true  cross  "  being  still  in  the  market  aiid 
the  stock  of  bones  of  saints  and  martyrs  will  last  "  till  the  crack  of  doom."*—  E 

1  VVe  are  ignorant  whether  Aglae  and  Boniface  were  Christians  at  the  time  of 
their  unlawful  connection.  See  Tillemont.  Mem.  Eccles.  Note  on  the  Persecution 
of  Domitian,  tom.  v.  note  82.  M.  de  Tillemont  proves  also  that  the  htstorv  is 
doubtful.— GuizoT.  ^ 

Sir  D.  Dalrymple  (Lord  Hailes)  calls  the  stor>'  of  Aglae  and  Boniface  as  of 
equal   authority  with   our  popular  histories  of  Whittinglon   and    Hickathrift 
Chrxsttan  Antiquities,  ii.  64.— Milma.s. 
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confined  by  the  chains  either  of  wealth  or  of  poverty,  very 
frequently  deserted  their  native  country,  and  sought  a  refuge 
in  the  milder  climate  of  the  West.*  As  long  as  he  com- 
manded only  the  armies  and  provinces  of  Illyricum,  he 
could  with  difficulty  either  find  out  or  make  a  considerable 
number  of  martyrs,  in  a  warlike  country,  which  had  enter- 
tained the  missionaries  of  the  gospel  with  more  coldness 
and  reluctance  than  any  other  part  of  the  empire.*'*  But 
when  Galerius  had  obtained  the  supreme  power  and  the 
government  of  the  East,  he  indulged  in  the  fullest  extent 
his  zeal  and  cruelty,  not  only  in  the  provinces  of  Thrace 
and  Asia,  which  acknowledged  his  immediate  jurisdiction, 
but  in  those  of  Syria,  Palestme,  and  Egypt,  where  Maximin 
gratified  his  own  inclination  by  yielding  a  rigorous  obe- 
dience to  the  stern  commands  of  his  benefactor."*  The 
frequent  disa[X)intments  of  his  ambitious  views,  the  experi- 
ence of  six  years  of  persecution,  and  the  salutary  reflections 
which  a  lingering  and  painful  distemper  suggested  to  the 
mind  of  Galerius,  at  length  convinced  him  that  the  most 
violent  efforts  of  a  despotism  are  insufficient  to  extirpate  a 
whole  people,  or  to  subdue  their  religious  prejudices.  De- 
sirous of  repairing  the  mischief  that  he  had  occasioned,  he 
published  in  his  own  name,  and  in  those  of  Licinius  and 
Constantine,  a  general  edict,  which,  after  a  pompous  recital 
of  the  imperial  tides,  proceeded  in  the  following  manner : 

m  During  the  four  first  centuries,  there  exist  few  traces  of  either  bishops  or 
bishoprics  in  the  western  Illyricum.  It  has  been  thought  probable  that  the 
primate  of  Milman  extended  his  jurisdiction  over  Sirmium,  the  capital  of  that 
great  province.  Sec  the  Geographia  Sacra  of  Charles  <U  St.  Paul,  pp.  68-76, 
with  the  observations  of  Lucas  Holstcnius.f 

m  The  eighth  book  of  Eusebius,  as  well  as  the  supplement  concerning  the 
martyrs  of  Palestine,  principally  relate  to  the  persecution  of  Galerius  and 
Maximin.  The  general  lamentations  with  which  Lactantius  opens  the  fi(^h  book 
of  his  Divine  InstitiUions,  allude  to  their  cruelty. 


*  A  little  after  this,  Christianity  was  propagated  to  the  north  of  the  Roman 
provinces,  among  the  tribes  of  Germany :  a  multitude  of  Christians,  forced  by 
the  persecutions  of  the  emperors  to  take  refuge  among  the  barbarians,  were 
received  with  kindness.  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Constant,  ii.  53.  Semler,  Select,  cap, 
H.  E.  p.  115.  The  Goths  owed  Iheir  first  knowledge  of  Christianity  lo  a  young 
girl,  a  prisoner  of  war;  she  continued  in  the  midsl  of  them  her  exercises  of  piety; 
she  fasted,  prayed,  and  praised  God  day  and  night.  When  she  was  asked  what 
good  could  come  of  so  much  painful  trouble,  she  answered,  "  It  is  thus  that 
"  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  to  be  honored."    Sozomen,  ii.  c.  6.— Guizot. 

t  The  P'ranks,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  were  borderers  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Roman  empire,  did  not  become  Christians  till  the  conversion  of  Clovis,  two 
centuries  after  the  time  of  Diocletian  ;  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  more 
advanced  in  their  knowledge  of  the  faith  than  the  remoter  Saxons,  to  whom, 
after  their  establishment  in  Kent,  the  mission  of  Augustin  took  place  at  nearly 
the  same  period.  There  are  no  traces  of  a  Gothic  iliurch  before  the  time  of 
Ulphilas,  toward  the  end  of  the  lourili  century.  -  K.nl;.  Ch. 
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"  Among  the  important  cares   which   have 
Gaierius  pub-  "  Occupied  our  minds  for  the  utility  and  pre- 

lishes  an  edict    /,  *  •  r  ^l  •  -^  •    --      *.• 

of  toleration.  scrvation  of  the  empire,  it  was  our  intention 
**  to  correct  and  re-establish  all  things  according 
"  to  the  ancient  laws  and  public  discipline  of  the  Romans. 
"  We  were  partially  desirous  of  reclaiming  into  the  way  of 
reason  and  nature  the  deluded  Christians  who  had  re- 
nounced the  religion  and  ceremonies  instituted  by  their 
fathers  ;  and,  presumptuously  despising  the  practice  of 
antiquity,  had  invented  extravagant  laws  and  opinions 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  fancy,  and  had  collected 
a  various  society  from  the  different  provinces  of  our  em- 
*'  pire.  The  edicts  which  we  have  published  to  enforce  the 
worship  of  the  gods  having  exposed  many  of  the  Chris- 
tians to  danger  and  distress,  many  having  suffered  death, 
"  and  many  more,  who  still  persist  in  their  impious  folly, 
"  being  left  destitute  of  any  public  exercise  of  religion,  we 
"  are  disposed  to  extend  to  those  unhappy  men  the  effects 
"  of  our  wonted  clemency.  We  permit  them  therefore  freely 
"  to  profess  their  private  opinions,  and  to  assemble  in  their 
**  conventicles  without  fear  or  molestation,  provided  always 
that  they  preserve  a  due  respect  to  the  established  laws 
and  government.  By  another  rescript  we  shall  signify 
our  intentions  to  the  judges  and  magistrates ;  and  we 
hope  that  our  indulgence  will  engage  the  Christians  to 
offer  up  their  prayers  to  the  Deity  whom  they  adore,  for 
"  our  safety  and  prosperity,  for  their  own,  and  for  that  of 
*'  the  republic."  '"*  It  is  not  usually  in  the  language  of  edicts 
and  manifestos,  that  we  should  search  for  the  real  character 
or  the  secret  motives  of  princes ;  but  as  these  were  the 
words  of  a  dying  emperor,  his  situation,  perhaps,  may  be 
admitted  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity. 

When  Gaierius  subscribed  this  edict  of  toler- 

peaceofthe    atiou,  he  vvas  well  assured  that  Licinius  would 

church.       readily  comply  with  the  inclinations  of  his  friend 

and  benefactor,  and  that  any  measures  in  favor 

of  the  Christians  would  obtain  the  approbation  of  Constan- 

tine.     Hut  the  emperor  would  not  venture  to  insert  in  the 

i"4  F.usrbius  (1.  viii.  c.  17)  has  given  us  a  Greek  version^  and  Lactantius  {de 
M.  P.  c.  34)  the  Latin  original  of  this  memorable  edict.  Neither  of  these  writers 
seems  to'  recollect  how  directly  it  contradicts  whatever  they  have  just  affirmed 
of  the  remorse  and  repentance  of  Gaierius.* 

*  But  Gibbon  has  answered  this  by  his  just  observation,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
language  of  edicts  and  manifestos  that  we  should  search  ♦  •  •  for  the  secret 
motives  of  i>rinces. — Mii.man. 
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preamble  the  name  of  Maximin,  whose  consent  was  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  who  succeeded  in  a  few  days 
afterward  to  the  provinces  of  Asia.  In  the  first  six  months, 
however,  of  his  new  reign,  Maximin  afl'ected  to  adopt  the 
prudent  councils  of  his  predecessor ;  and  though  he  never 
condescended  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  church  by  a 
public  edict,  Sabinus,  his  pretorian  prefect,  addressed  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  all  the  governors  and  magistrates  of  the 
provinces,  expatiating  on  the  imperial  clemency,  acknowl- 
edging the  mvincible  obstinacy  of  the  Christians,  and 
directing  the  officers  of  justice  to  cease  their  ineffectual 
prosecutions,  and  to  connive  at  the  secret  assemblies  of 
those  enthusiasts.  In  consequence  of  these  orders,  great 
numbers  of  Christians  were  released  from  prison,  or  de- 
livered from  the  mines.  The  confessors,  singing  hymns  of 
triumph,  returned  into  their  own  countries  ;  and  those  who 
had  yielded  to  the  violence  of  the  tempest,  solicited  with 
tears  of  repentance  their  readmission  into  the  bosom  of  the 
church.*'' 

But  this  treacherous  calm  was  of  short  dura- 
tion ;  nor  could  the  Christians  of  the  East  place      Maximin 
any  confidence  in  the  character  of  their  sov-     ^reTewThe° 
erei^n.   Cruelty  and  superstition  were  the  ruling    persecution. 
passions  of  the  soul  of  Maximin.     The  former 
suggested  the  means,  the  latter  pointed  out  the  objects,  of 
persecution.     The  emperor  was  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  to  the  study  of  magic,  and  to  the  belief  of 
oracles.     The  prophets  or  philosophers,  whom  he  revered 
as  the  favorites  of  heaven,  were  frequently  raised  to  the 
g^overnment  of  provinces,  and  admitted  into  his  most  secret 
councils.      They  easily  convinced  him,  that  the  Christians 
had  been  indebted  for  their  victories  to  their  regular  dis- 
cipline, and  that  the  weakness  of  polytheism  had  principally 
flowed  from  a  want  of  union  and  subordination  among  the 
ministers  of  religion.    A  system  of  government  was  therefore 
instituted,  which  was  evidently  copied  from  the  policy  of  the 
church.    In  all  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  the  temples  were 
repaired  and  beautified  by  the  order  of  Maximin  ;  and  the 
officiating  priests  of  the  various  deities  were  subjected  to  the 
authority  of  a  superior  pontiff  destined  to  oppose  the  bishop, 
and   to  promote  the  cause  of  Paganism.     These  pontiffs 
acknowledged,  in  their  turn,  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the 

iw  Eusibius,  1.  ix.  c.  I.    He  inserts  the  epistle  of  tlie  praefect. 
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metropolitans  or  high  priests  of  the  province,  who  acted  as 
the  immediate  vicegerents  of  the  emperor  himsel£  A  white 
robe  was  the  ensign  of  their  dignity ;  and  these  new  pre- 
lates were  carefully  selected  from  the  most  noble  and 
opulent  families.  By  the  influence  of  the  ma^strates,  and 
of  the  sacerdotal  order,  a  great  number  of  dutiful  addresses 
were  obtained,  particularly  from  the  cities  of  Nicomedia, 
Antioch,  and  Tyre,  which  artfully  represented  the  well- 
known  intentions  of  the  court  as  the  general  sense  of  the 
people ;  solicited  the  emperor  to  consult  the  laws  of  justice 
rather  than  the  dictates  of  his  clemency;  expressed  their 
abhorrence  of  the  Christians,  and  humbly  prayed  that 
those  impious  sectaries  might  at  least  be  excluded  from  the 
limits  of  their  respective  territories.  The  answer  of  Maximin 
to  the  address  which  he  obtained  from  the  citizens  of  Tyre 
is  still  extant.  He  praises  their  zeal  and  devotion  in  terms 
of  the  highest  satisfaction,  descants  on  the  obstinate  impiety 
of  the  Christians,  and  betrays  by  the  readiness  with  which 
he  consents  to  their  banishment,  that  he  considered  himself 
as  receiving,  rather  than  as  conferring,  an  obligation.  The 
|:)riests  as  well  as  the  magistrates  were  empowered  to  en- 
force the  execution  of  his  edicts,  which  were  engraved  on 
tables  of  brass ;  and  though  it  was  recommended  to  them 
to  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood,  the  most  cruel  and  leno- 
minious  punishments  were  inflicted  on  the  refractory  Chris- 
tians.^'* 

i"fi  See  EustrdtHs,  1.  viii.  c.  14,  1.  ix.  c.  2-8.  Lactantius  de  Af.  P.  c  3$.  These 
writers  agree  in  representing  the  arts  of  Maximin;  but  the  former  relates  the 
exeiMition  of  several  martyrs,  while  the  latter  expressly  affirms,  occidi  servos 
Dei  vetuit.* 


*  It  is  easy  to  recuncilc  them ;  it  is  sufhcietit  to  quote  the  entire  text  i>(  Lactan- 
till^^:  Nam  cum  clementiam  specie  tenus  profiteretur,  occidi  servos  Dei  vetuit, 
(lebilitari  jussit.  Itaque  confessoribus  eflfoaiebantur  oculi,  amputabantur  maiius, 
nares  vel  auriculae  desecabantur.  Hxc  ille  moliens  Constantini  litteris  deterretur. 
Dissimulavit  ergo,  et  tamen,  si  quis  incident,  mari  occult^  mereebatur.  This 
detail  of  torments  inflicted  on  the  Christians  easily  reconciles  Lactanlius  and 
Eusebius.  Those  who  died  in  consequence  of  their  tortures,  those  who  were 
plunged  into  the  sea,  might  well  pass  for  martyrs.  The  mutilation  of  the  words 
<»i  Lactantius  has  alone  given  rise  to  the  apparent  contradiction. — GuizOT. 

Here  again  M.  Guizot  has  followed  Mr.  Davis,  and  with  somewhat  better 
success.  By  quoting  only  four  words  from  Lavtanttus,  Gibbon  certainly  appears 
to  keep  out  of  view  the  next  sentence,  in  which  barbarities  arc  related,  worse 
even  tnari  death  itself.  Rut  this  was  not  done,  to  distort  any  historical  fact  or 
palliate  the  acts  of  Maximin.  Very  doubtful,  however,  is  it,  whether  any  of  these 
horrid  mutilations  were  actually  perpetrated,  for  in  the  succeeding  sentence, 
uliich  Mr.  Davis  suppresse<l,  Lactantius  says,  that  the  monster,  when  preparing 
them  {moliefts)  was  deterretl  (drtftrrtur),  by  the  letters  of  Constantine,  from 
carrying  them  into  cffei  t.  This  justifies  Gibbon's  assertion,  that  the  edicts  of  his 
colleagues  "obliged  Maximin  to  suspend  the  prosecution  of  his  designs." — E.  C. 

Husfhius,  ch.  vi.,  relates  the  public  martyrdom  of  the  aged  bishop  of  Rmesa, 
with  two  tithers.  who  were  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  the  beheading  of  Peter. 
bihop  (if  Alrxandria,  with  several  «>thcrs,  and  the  death  of  Ltician,  presbyter  oi 
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The  Asiatic  Christians  had  every  thing  to 
dread  from  the  severity  of  a  bigoted  monarch    ™ecmion. 
who  prepared  his  measures  of  violence  with 
such  dehberate  policy.     But  a  few  months  had  scarcely 
ela[>sed,  before  the  edicts  published  by  the  two  western 
emperors  obliged  Maximin  to  suspend  the  prosecution  of 
his  designs :  the  civil  war  which  he  so  rashly  undertook 
against  Licinius  employed  all  his  attention ;  and  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Maximin  soon  delivered  the  church  from  the 
last  and  most  implacable  of  her  enemies.*" 

In  this  general  view  of  the  persecution,  which 
was  first  authorized  by  the  edicts  of  Diocletian,      Probable 
I  have  purposely  refrained  from  describing  the  *s"fferinKs  of 
particular  suffenngs  and  deaths  of  the  Christian    ^^*^  ^^fd^^^ 
martyrs.     It  would   have   been  an   easy  task,     confessors. 
from  the  history  of  Eusebius,  from  the  decla- 
mations of  Lactantius,  and  from  the  most  ancient  acts,  to 
collect  a  long  series  of  horrid  and  disgustful  pictures,  and 
to  fill   many  pages   with   racks  and   scourges,  with   iron 
hooks  and  red-hot  beds,  and  with  all  the  variety  of  tortures 
which  fire  and  steel,  savage  beasts,  and  more  savage  exe- 
cutioners,  could   inflict   upon    the   human   body.      These 
melancholy  scenes  might  be  enlivened  by  a  crowd  of  visions 
and  miracles,  destined  either  to  delay  the  death,  to  celebrate 
the  triumph,  or  to  discover  the  relics  of  those  canonized 
saints  who  suffered  for  the  name  of  Christ.     But  I  cannot 
determine  what  I  ought  to  transcribe,  till  I  am  satisfied 
how  much  I  ought  to  believe.*    The  gravest  of  the  ecclesi- 

i"  A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  published  a  very  ample  edict  of  toleration. 
in  which  he  imputes  all  the  severities  which  the  Christians  suffered  to  the  jud^c-s 
and  g:ovemors,  who  had  misunderstood  his  intentions.  See  the  edict  in  Eusebius, 
1.  ix.  c.  10. 


Antioch.  who  was  carried  to  Numidia.  and  put  to  death  in  prison.  The  conlra- 
diction  is  direct  and  undeniable,  for  although  Eusebius  may  have  misplaced  the 
former  martyrdoms,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  authority  of  Maximin 
extended  to  Nicomedia  till  after  the  death  of  Galerius.  The  last  edict  of  tolera- 
tion issued  by  Maxin«in,  and  published  by  Eusebius  h'mself,  Eccl.  Hist,  ix  9, 
confirms  the  statement  of  Lactantius.— Mi i.m an. 

*  Historical  criticism  does  not  consist  in  rejecting  indiscriminately  all  the  facts 
which  do  not  agree  with  a  particular  system,  as  Ciibbon  does  in  this  chapter,  in 
which,  except  at  the  last  extremity,  he  will  not  consent  to  believe  a  martyrdom. 
Authorities  are  to  be  weighed,  not  excluded  from  examination.  Now,  the  Pagan 
historians  justify  in  many  places  the  details  which  iiave  been  transmitted  to  us  by 
the  historians  of  the  churchy  concerning  liie  tortures  endured  by  the  Cluistians. 
Ceisus  reproaches  the  Christians  with  holding  their  assemblies  in  secret,  on 
account  of  the  fear  inspired  by  their  suneririgs,  "  for  when  you  are  arreste<l,"  he 
says,  "you  are  dragged  to  punishment;  and,  before  you  are  put  to  rkalh,  you 
"  have  to  suffer  all  kmds  of  tortures."  urigcn  com'.  (Tels.  1.  i.  li.  \  i.  viii.  passim. 
I^ibanius,  the  panegyrist  of  Julian,  says,  wtiile  speakuiR  of  the  Christians.  "  Those 
"  who  followed  a  corrupt  religion  were  in  roiuifnial  apprebcn^ioiis ;  ibey  feared 
"  lest  Julian  should  invent  tortures  still  more  refined  than  those  to  which  thcv 
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astical  historians,  Eusebius  himself,  indirectly  confesses  that 
he  has  related  whatever  might  redound  to  the  glory,  and 
that  he  has  suppressed  all  that  could  tend  to  the  disgrace, 
of  religion.* '"  *  Such  an  acknowledgment  will  naturally  ex- 
cite a  suspicion  that  a  writer  who  has  so  openly  violated 
one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  history  has  not  paid  a  very 
strict  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  other ;  and  the  sus- 
picion will  derive  additional  credit  from  the  character  of 
Eusebius, t  which  was  less  tinctured  with  credulity,  and 
more  practiced  in  the  arts  of  courts,  than  that  of  almost 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  On  some  particular  occasions, 
when  the  magistrates  were  exasperated  by  some  personal 
motives  of  interest  or  resentment,  when  the  zeal  of  the 
martyrs  urged  them  to  forget  the  rules  of  prudence,  and 

1'"  Such  \a  the  /air  deduction  from  two  remarkable  passages  in  Eusebins.  1.  viii. 
c.  2.  an<l  lir  Martyr.  Palfstin.  c.  i2.  The  prudence  of  the  historian  has  exposed 
his  own  character  to  censure  and  suspicion.  It  is  well  known  that  he  himself 
had  been  thrown  into  prison  :  an<l  it  was  suggested  that  he  had  purchased  his  de- 
liverance by  some  dishonorable  compliance.  The  reproach  was  urged  in  his  life- 
time, and  even  in  his  presence,  at  the  council  of  Tyre.  See  Tillemont,  Mimoires 
JCcclesiastiQites,  torn.  vii.  part  i.  p.  67. 

"  had  been  exposed  before,  as  mutilation,  burning  alive,  &c. ;  for  the  emperors 
"  had  inflicted  upon  them  all  these  barhaiities."  Lib.  Parent,  in  yuliam.  ap,  FcA, 
Bth.  Gr<pc,  Xo.  9,  No.  58,  p.  283. — Gi'izoT. 

(iibbon's  defence  of  the  course  taken  by  him  in  this  chapter  {Vind.  p.  122-145, 
isi  I'Mit.)  would  be  weakened  by  abridgment.  He  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  as 
"  an  impartial  iud^e,"  to  be  counsel  for  the  accused,  who  had  no  witnesses,  and  to 
"  examnie  with  distrust  and  suspicion,  the  interested  evidence  of  the  accuser." 
Niebuhr  also  {Lrct.  on  Rom.  Hist.  iii.  p.  297)  states,  that  the  persecution  by 
Diocletian  "  was  not  so  frightful  as  we  are  wont  to  believe."  The  sudden 
liosiiliiy  to  the  Christians,  then  manifested,  was  the  work  of  Galerius,  jealous 
of  the  new  hierarchy,  who  were  establishing  a  dominion  more  undisputed  and 
feare<l.  than  that  of  the  emperor  himself.  By  inconsiderately  yielding  to  the  intem- 
perate advice  of  his  Junior.  Diocletian  brought  himself  into  a  dilemma,  which  was 
the  real  cause  of  his  so  soon  resigning  the  purple  and  retiring  into  private  life.— 

*  This  misrepresentation  ot    Fusebius  was  at  that  time  considered  strictly 


contitiucs  this  worthy  saint.  "  I  caught  you  with  guile."  //.  Cor.,  xii. :  i& 
Euripidrs  («|uole(l  in  the  pseudo-Plutarchean  treatise,  de  placitis  philos.  EL  1. 
ch.  7)  m.iititaitied  "that  in  the  early  state  of  society,  some  wise  men  insisted  on 
"  the  necessity  of  darkeninjj;  truth  with  falsehood,  and  of  persuading  men  that 
"  there  is  an  immortal  <leity.  who  hears  and  sees  and  understands  our  actions, 
"  wh.itevci  we  may  think  of  that  matter  ourselves."  Strabo  says,  *' It  is  not 
"  possibK-  for  a  philosopher  to  coihIucI  by  reasoning  a  multitude  of  women,  and 
"  ol  the  low  vulgar,  a?nl  thus  to  invite  them  to  piety,  holiness  and  faith  :  but  the 
"  philosoplur  nujst  also  make  use  <»f  <;Mpersti*lion.  and  not  omit  the  invention  of 
"  labks.  and  the  |)erformance  iA  won«leis."  I'arro  says  "there  arc  many  truths 
"  whiih  it  is  useless  for  the  vidv;ar  to  know,  and  many  falsities  which  it  is  fit  that 
"  the  peoj»le  should  not  know  are  falsities."     Auffust.  df  Cio.  Dei.  B.  4. — E, 

t  This  sentence  of  (iibbon  has  triven  rise  to  several  learned  dissertations: 
M'^ller,  dr  Fid,'  Fttsfhii  Orsar,  0-r..  Havtii;r.  181  v  Danzius,  de  Eusebio  Cirs. 
Hist.  F.icl.  Siri/>ti>n',  cjuaqitr  fid,-  histortca  irct^  irstitnanda,  iSi'c.,  Jenae,  i8i<^ 
Kestnei ,  ( 'omtnrntatto  dr  Fusrhi}  Hist.  I'.nh's.  cotidiloris  aitctofitate  et  fide,  <yc. 
See  also  Keuterdahl.  dr  Fontihns  Hntnritr  Fvflt's.  Fusehianer,  Lond  Goth.  iRaft. 
Ciibbon'*;  inference  may  appear  '.iionijrr  than  the  text  will  warrant,  yet  it  is  difficult, 
after  reading  the  passage,  to  <lismiNS  all  suspicion  of  partiality  from  the  mind.— M. 
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perhaps  of  decency,  to  overturn  the  altars,  to  pour  out 
imprecations  against  the  emperors,  or  to  strike  the  judge 
as  he  sat  on  his  tribunal,  it  may  be  presumed  that  every 
mode  of  torture  which  cruelty  could  invent,  or  constancy 
could  endure,  was  exhausted  on  those  devoted  victims. 
Two  circumstances,  however,  have  been  unwarily  men- 
tioned, which  insinuate  that  the  general  treatment  of  the 
Christians,  who"  had  been  apprehended  by  the  officers  oC 
justice,  was  less  intolerable  than  it  is  usually  imagined  to 
have  been,  i.  The  confessors,  who  were  condemned  to 
work  in  the  mines,  were  permitted,  by  the  humanity  or  the 

>"9  The  ancient,  and  perhaps  authentic,  account  of  the  sufferines  of  Tarachus* 
and  his  companions  {Ada  Swcfra,  Rumart,  pp.  419-448),  is  filled  with  strong 
expressions  of  resentment  and  contempt,  which  could  not  fail  of  irritating  the 
magistrate.  The  behavior  of  >!vlesius  to  Hierocles,  praefect  of  Egypt,  was  still 
more  extraordinary.  'A.oyoi^  Tf  K'U  Ipyoi^  rov  diKaaryv  ♦  *  *  nefuSdXav. 
Euzeb.  d£  Martyr.  Palest  in.  c.  5. 

*  M.  Guizot  states,  that  the  ads  of  Tarachus  and  his  companion  contain  nothing 
that  appears  dictated  by  violent  feelings  (sentiment  oulr*').  Nothing  can  be  more 
painful  than  the  constant  attempt  of  Gibbon,  throughout  this  discussion,  to  find 
some  flaw  in  the  virtue  and  heroism  of  the  martyrs,  some  extenuation  for  the 
cruelty  o(  the  persecutors.  But  truth  must  not  be  sacrificed  even  to  well-grounded 
moral  indignation.  Though  the  language  of  these  martyrs  is  in  great  part  that 
oi  calm  defiance,  of  noble  firmness,  yet  there  are  many  expressions  which  betray 
•'  resentment  and  contempt."  "Children  of  Satan,  worshipers  of  Devils."  is  their 
common  ap[>elIation  of  the  heathen.    One  of  them  calls  the  judge,  dvai&karart ; 

another,  (hunuv  uvatAEftraTe  Tvpawe  :  <>«>e  curses,  and  declares  that  he  will 
curse  the  emperors,  ViSpiaa,  koI  vjpaicj  Xoiuni>c  fwrac  ic<il  aifionoTaCj  as 
pestilential  and  blood-thirsty  tyrants,  whom  God  will  soon  visit  in  his  wrath. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  at  first  they  speak  the  milder  language  of  persuasion, 
the  cold  barbarity  of  the  judges  and  officers  might  surely  have  calltd  forth  one 
sentence  of  abhorrence  from  Gibbon.  On  the  first  unsatisfactory  answer,  "  Break 
•'  his  jaw,"  is  the  order  of  the  judge.  They  direct  and  witness  the  most  excru- 
ciating tortures:  the  people,  as  M.  (juizot  observes,  were  so  much  revolted  by 
the  cruelty  of  Maximus,  that  when  the  martyrs  appeared  in  the  amphitheatre, 
fear  seized  on  all  hearts,  and  general  murmurs  against  the  uiiiust  judge  ran 
through  the  assemb'y.  It  Is  singular,  at  least,  that  (iibbon  should  have  quoted 
**  as  probably  authentic."  acts  so  much  enib<*llished  with  miracle  as  these  of 
Tarachus  are,  particularly  towards  the  end.— Mtlman. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  acts  of  Tarachus  and  his  companions,  which  can  be 
considered  as  "  filled  with  expressions  of  resentment  and  contempt."  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  persecutors,  if  they  put  such  a  construction  on  the  firmness  of  the 
jwrsecuted.  "What  is  your  name?"  said  the  presiding  officer,  Maximus,  to 
Tarachus.  "  I  am  a  Christian."  "Break  his  jaw-bone,"  was  the  order  instantly 
given.  {Ruinart,  p.  469.)  His  companion,  when  led  forward,  replied  to  the  same 
question,  "I  am  a  Christian,  and  my  name  is  Probus."  He  was  told  to  offi.'r 
sacrifice,  whereby  he  might  gain  the  favor  of  his  prince  and  the  friendship  of 
Maximus.  "At  such  a  price."  he  answered,  "I  desire  neither  the  favor  of  a 
•*  prince  nor  vour  friendshii^."  After  suffering  the  most  cruel  torments,  he  was 
loaded  with  chains,  and  the  judge  forbade  any  care  to  be  bestowed  on  his  wounds; 
"  sanguine  tuo  impleta  est  terra."  {Ruinart,  p.  462.)  The  third  was  Andronicus, 
who,  with  eaual  fortitude,  resisted  the  command  to  offer  sacrifice.  To  deceive 
him,  the  judge  said,  that  his  brothers  had  complied.  "  Unhappv  man  !  "  he 
exclaimed :  "  why  would  you  beguile  me  by  such  falsehoods  ?  "  At  last,  they  were 
exposed  to  the  wild  beasts.  Comparing  the  conduct  of  the  judge  with  that  of 
the  martyrs,  are  the  answers  of  the  latter  unbecoming  or  violent?  The  very 
people,  who  were  present,  manifested  less  gentleness  and  were  less  respectful. 
The  injustice  of  Maximus  was  so  revolting  to  them,  that  when  the  unfortunate 
victims  appeared  in  the  amphitheatre,  the  spectators  were  filled  with  terror,  and 
murmured,  saying:  "Unjust  is  the  iudge  who  has  done  this!  '  Many  left  the 
scene;  and  as  they  retlred.spokeof  Maximus  with  contempt.  (A'.7///«/.  p.488.)— G. 
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negligence  of  their  keepers,  lo  build  chapels,  and  freely  to 
profess  their  religion,  in  the  midst  of  those  dreary  habita- 
tions.'"" 2.  The  bishops  were  obliged  to  check  and  to  censure 
the  forward  zeal  of  the  Christians,  who  voluntarily  threw 
themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates.  Some  of 
these  were  persons  oppressed  by  poverty  and  debts,  who 
blindly  sought  to  terminate  a  miserable  existence  by  a 
glorious  death.  Others  were  allured  by  the  hope,  that  a 
short  confinement  would  expiate  the  sins  of  a  whole  life ; 
and  others  again  were  actuated  by  the  less  honorable 
motive  of  deriving  a  plentiful  subsistence,  and  perhaps  a 
considerable  profit,  from  the  alms  which  the  charity  of  the 
faithful  bestowed  on  the  prisoners.*"*  After  the  church  had 
triumphed  over  all  her  enemies,  the  interest  as  well  as 
vanity  of  the  captives  prompted  them  to  magnify  the  merit 
of  their  respective  sufferings.  A  convenient  distance  of  time 
or  place  gave  an  ample  scope  to  the  progress  of  fiction ; 
and  the  frequent  instances  which  might  be  alleged  of  holy 
martyrs,  whose  wounds  had  been  instantly  healed,  whose 
strength  had  been  renewed,  and  whose  lost  members  had 
miraculously  been  restored,  were  extremely  convenient  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  every  difficulty,  and  of  silencing 
every  objection.  The  most  extravagant  legends,  as  they 
conduced  to  the  honor  of  the  church,  were  applauded  by 
the  credulous  multitude,  countenanced  by  the  power  of 
the  clergy,  and  attested  by  the  suspicious  evidence  of  ec- 
clesiastical history. 

The  vague  descriptions  of  exile  and  impris- 

^inanTs°^     onment,    of    pain   and   torture,   are    so    easily 

exaggerated  f  or  softened  by  the  pencil  of  an 

It*"  Fusfb.  de  Martyr.  Palest  in.  c.  13.  * 

i«i  Augustin.  Coll.  Carthagin.  Dei,  iii.  c.  13,  ap.  Tillcmont,  Mimoires  EccUn'as- 
tiqut's,  toin,  v.  pari  i.  p.  46.  The  controversy  with  the  Donatists  has  reflected 
sonic,  though  perhaps  a  partial,  light  on  the  history  of  the  African  church. 

*  Scarcely  were  the  authorities  informed  of  this,  than  the  president  of  the 
province,  a  man,  says  Eusebius  harsh  and  cruel,  banished  the  confessors,  some 
10  Cyprus,  others  to  different  parts  of  Palestine,  and  ordered  them  to  be  tor- 
mented by  being  set  to  the  most  painful  labors.  Four  of  them,  whom  he  required 
to  abjure  their  faith,  and  refused,  were  burnt  alive,  Euseo,  de  Mart,  PaUst. 
c.  xiii.— GuizoT. 

Two  of  these  were  bishops;  a  fifth,  Silvanus,  bishop  of  Gaza,  was  the  last 
martyr;  another,  named  John,  was  blinded,  but  used  to  officiate  and  recite  from 
memory  long  passages  of  the  sacred  writings. — Milman. 

+  Perhaps  there  never  was  an  instance  of  an  author  committinfj^  so  deliberately 
the  laiili  wliicli  he  reprobates  so  strongly  in  others.  What  is  the  dexterous 
management  of  the  more  inartificial  historians  of  Christianity,  in  exag:gerating 
tlie  numbers  of  the  martyrs,  compared  to  the  unlair  address  with  which  Gibbon 
here  «iuielly  tlismisses  from  the  account  all  the  horrible  and  excruciating  tortures 
wbi«h  fell  short  of  death  ?  The  reader  may  refer  to  the  xiith  chapter  (book  viii.) 
ol  /'.usebiim  (or  the  description  and  for  the  scene  of  these  tortures. — MiLMAN. 
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artful  orator,  that  we  are  naturally  induced  to  inquire 
into  a  fact  of  a  more  distinct  and  stubborn  kind  ;  the 
number  of  persons  who  suffered  death  in  consequence  of 
the  edicts  published  by  Diocletian,  his  associates,  and  his 
successors.  The  recent  legendaries  record  whole  armies 
and  cities,  which  were  at  once  swept  away  by  the  undis- 
tinguishing  rage  of  persecution.  The  more  ancient  writers 
content  themselves  with  pouring  out  a  liberal  effusion  of 
loose  and  tragical  invectives,  without  condescending  lo 
ascertain  the  precise  number  of  those  persons  who  were 
permitted  to  seal  with  their  blood  their  belief  of  the  gospel. 
From  the  history  of  Eusebius,  it  may  however  be  collected, 
that  only  nine  bishops  were  punished  with  death  ;  and  we 
are  assured,  by  his  particular  enumeration  of  the  martyrs 
of  Palestine,  that  no  more  than  ninety-two  Christians  were 
entitled  to  that  honorable  appellation.'"  f  As  we  are  un- 

m  Emsfbius  de  Martyr.  PaUstin.  c.  13.  He  closes  his  narration  by  assuring  us 
that  these  were  the  martyrdoms  inflicted  in  Palestine,  during  the  whole  course  of 
thejpersecution.  The  5th  chapter  of  his  eighth  book,  which  relates  to  the  province 
of  Thebais  in  Egypt,  may  seem  to  contradict  our  moderate  computation ;  but  it 
will  only  lead  us  to  admire  the  artful  management  of  the  historian.  Choosing  for 
the  scene  of  the  most  exquisite  cruelty  the  most  remote  and  sequestered  country 
of  the  Roman  empire,  he  relates,  that  in  Thebais  from  ten  to  one  hundred  persons 
had  frequently  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  same  day.  But  when  he  proceeds  to 
mention  his  own  journey  into  Egypt,  his  language  insensibly  becomes  more 
cautious  and  moderate.  Instead  of  a  large,  but  definite  number,  he  speaks  of 
many  Christians   (TryU-ctn^f),    and  most  artfully  selects  two  ambiguous  words 

QaTOpffoafiev  and  inrofieivavTO^),*  which  may  signify  either  what  he  had  seen, 
or  what  he  had  heard  *  either  the  expectation,  or  the  execution  of  the  punishment. 
Having  thus  provided  a  secure  evasion,  he  commits  the  equivocal  passage  to  his 
readers  and  translators;  justly  conceiving  that  their  piety  would  induce  them  to 
prefer  the  most  favorable  sense.  There  was  perhaps  some  malice  in  the  remark 
of  Theodorus  Metochita,  that  all  who,  like  Eusebius,  had  been  conversant  with 
the  Egyptians,  delighted  in  an  obscure  and  intricate  style.    (See  VaUsius  ad  loc.) 

^  •  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult  the  text  will  see  that  if  the  word 
vKOfieivavToc  could  be  taken  for  the  expectation  of  punishment,  the  passage 
could  have  no  sense,  and  become  absurd.— Guizot. 

The  many  (tr^iouf )  he  speaks  of  as  suffering  together  in  one  day ;  udpou^ 
Kara  fuuv  ifupav.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  religious  persecution  always  raged 
in  Ef^ypt  with  greater  violence  than  elsewhere.— Mi lman. 

Does  not  the  word  properly  denote  awaiting'  the  execution  of  sentences  passed 
on  them  ? — Eng.  Ch. 

t  This  calculation  is  made  from  the  martyrs,  of  whom  Eusebius  speaks  by 
name;  but  he  reccmiizes  a  much  greater  number.  Thus  the  ninth  and  tenth 
chapters  of  his  work  are  entitled,  "Of  Antoninus,  Zebinus,  Germanus,  and  other 
"  martyrs;  of  Peter  the  monk,  of  Asclepius  the  Marcionite,  and  other  martyrs." 
(Arc  these  vague  contents  of  chapters  very  good  authority? Milman.I  Speak- 
ing uf  those  who  suffered  under  Diocletian,  he  says,  "  I  will  only  relate  the  death 
"  of  one  of  these,  from  which  the  reader  may  divme  what  befell  the  rest."  Hist. 
EccL  viii.  6.  TTbis  relates  only  to  the  martyrs  in  the  royal  household.  —  Milman.  ] 
Dodweil  haa  made,  before  uibbon,  this  calculation  and  these  objections ;  but 
Rninart  {AcLAfarL  P^^-  p.  27,  et  stq.)  has  answered  him  in  a  peremptory 
manner :  Nobis  constat  Cusebium  in  historia  infinitos  passim  martyres  admisisse, 
quamvis  revera  Mincorum  nomina  recensuerit.  Nee  alium  Eusebii  interpretem 
quam  ipsummet  ttttscbiom  proierimus,  qui  (1.  iii.  c.  33)  ait  sub  Trajano  plurimos  ex 
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accjuainted  with  the  degree  of  episcopal  zeal  and  courage 
which  prevailed  at  that  time,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  draw 
any  useful  inferences  from  the  former  of  these  facts ;  but 
the  latter  may  serve  to  justify  a  very  important  and  pro- 
bable conclusion.  According  to  the  distribution  of  Roman 
provinces,  Palestine  may  be  considered  as  the  sixteenth 
part  of  the  eastern  empire ;  ***  and  since  there  were  some 
governors,  who  from  a  real  or  affected  clemency  had  pre- 
served their  hands  unstained  with  the  blood  of  the  faithful,"* 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  country  which  had  given 
birth  to  Christianity,  produced  at  least  the  sixteenth  part 
of  the  martyrs  who  suffered  death  within  the  dominions  of 
Galerius  and  Maximin  ;  the  whole  might  consequendy 
amount  to  about  fifteen  hundred,  a  number,  which,  if  it  is 
equally  divided  between  the  ten  years  of  the  j>ersecuUon, 
will  allow  an  annual  consumption  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
martyrs.  Allotting  the  same  proportion  to  the  provinces 
of  Italy,  Africa,  and  perhaps  Spain,  where,  at  the  end  of 
two  or  three  years,  the  rigor  of  the  penal  laws  was  either 
suspended  or  abolished,  the  multitude  of  Christians  in  the 

183  When  Palestine  was  divided  into  three,  the  praefecture  of  the  East  contained 
forty-eight  provinces.  As  the  ancient  distinctions  of  nations  were  long  since 
abolished,  the  Romans  distributed  the  provinces  according  to  a  general  propor- 
tion of  their  extent  and  opulence. 

1K4  L't  gloriari  possint  nullam  se  innocentium  peremisse,  nam  et  ii>se  audivi 
aliquos  gloriantes,  quia  administratio  sua,  in  hac  parte,  fuerit  incruenta. 
Lactant.  Institut.  Divin.  v.  11. 

fidelibus  marlyrii  certamen  subiisse  (1.  v.  init.)  sub  Antonino  et  Vero  innumerabiles 
prope  martyres  per  universum  orbem  enituisse  affirmat.  (Z,.  vi.  c.  1.)  Severum 
pcrsccutioiicm  concitasse  refert^  in  qua  per  omnes  ubique  loconim  Ecclesias,  ab 
athletis  pro  pietate  certantibus,  ilhistria  confecta  fuerunt  martyria.  Sic  de  Decii, 
sic  de  Valcriatii.  persecutiunibus  loquitur,  quie  an  Dodwelli  faveant  conjectionibus 
judicct  acquus  lector.  Even  in  the  persecutions  which  Gibbon  has  represented 
as  much  more  mild  than  that  of  Diocletian,  the  number  of  martyrs  appears  much 
greater  than  that  to  which  he  limits  the  martvrs  o(  the  latter;  and  this  number  is 
attested  by  incontestable  monuments.  I  will  quote  but  one  example.  We  find 
among  the  letters  of  St  Cyprian,  one  from  Lucianus  to  Celerinus,  written  from 
the  depth  of  a  prison,  in  which  Lucianus  names  seventeen  of  his  brethren  dead, 
some  in  the  quarries,  some  in  the  midst  of  tortures,  some  of  starvation  in  prison. 
Jussi  sumus  (he  proceeds)  secundum  praeceptum  imperatoris,  fame  et  siti  necari, 
et  reclusi  sumus  in  duabus  cellis  ita  ut  nos  afllicerent  fame  et  siti  et  ignis  vapore. 

— GUIZOT. 

It  may  be  seen  in  Cyprian's  letters.  No.  and  others,  that  the  unimprisoned 
Christians  were  allowed  to  visit  and  relieve  those  in  confinement.  If,  then,  any 
confessors  <lied  in  prison  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  the  word  **necar%  "  be  not  a 
mere  figurative  or  hyperbolical  term,  it  must  have  been  through  the  neglect  of 
those,  who  certainly  had  the  means  and  the  opportunity  of  preventing  it,  and 
were  moreover  urgently  required  by  their  spiritual  superior  to  employ  them. 
These  disputes  as  to  the  greater  or  lesser  numoer  of  martyrs,  are.  however,  com- 
paratively unimportant.  The  early  Christians  were  often  persecuted  ;  this  cannot 
oe  denied.  Numbers  ought  not  to  affect  the  question.  The  single  murder  of 
Servetus  has  stamped  as  dark  a  blot  on  the  name  of  Calvin,  as  the  slaughter  of 
hosts  has  on  those  of  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  of  Philip  and  Katharine.  Christians 
have  certainly  been  more  ferociously  cruel  to  each  other,  than  the  heathens  were 
to  their  forefathers.— Eng.  Ch. 
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Roman  empire,  on  whom  a  capital  punishment  was  inflicted 
by  a  judicial  sentence,  will  be  reduced  to  somewhat  less 
than  two  thousand  persons.  Since  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  Christians  were  more  numerous,  and  their  enemies 
more  exasperated,  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  than  they  had 
ever  been  in  any  former  persecution,  this  probable  and 
moderate  computation  may  teach  us  to  estimate  the  number 
of  primitive  saints  and  martyrs  who  sacrificed  their  lives 
for  the  important  purpose  of  introducing  Christianity  into 
the  world. 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  a  melan- 
choly truth,  which  obtrudes  itself  on  the  re-  conciusiod. 
luctant  mind  ;  that,  even  admitting,  without 
hesitation  or  inquiry,  all  that  history  has  recorded,  or  de- 
votion has  feigned,  on  the  subject  of  martyrdoms,  it  must 
still  be  acknowledged  that  the  Christians,  in  the  course 
of  their  intestine  dissensions,  have  inflicted  far  greater 
severities  on  each  other  than  they  had  experienced  from 
the  zeal  of  infidels.  During  the  ages  of  ignorance  which 
followed  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West, 
the  bishops  of  the  imperial  city  extended  their  dominion 
over  the  laity  as  well  as  clergy  of  the  Latin  church.  The 
fabric  of  superstition  which  they  had  erected,  and  which 
might  long  have  defied  the  feeble  efforts  of  reason,  was  at 
length  assaulted  by  a  crowd  of  daring  fanatics,  who,  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  assumed  the  popular  char- 
racter  of  reformers.  The  church  of  Rome  defended  by 
violence  the  empire  which  she  had  acquired  by  fraud  ;  a 
system  of  peace  and  benevolence  was  soon  disgraced  by 
proscriptions,  wars,  massacres,  and  the  institution  of  the 
holy  office ;  and  as  the  reformers  were  animated  by  the  love 
of  civil,  as  well  as  of  religious  freedom,  the  Catholic  princes 
connected  their  own  interest  with  that  of  the  clergy,  and 
enforced  by  fire  and  the  sword  the  terrors  of  spiritual  cen- 
sures. In  the  Netherlands  alone  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  of  the  subjects  of  Charles  the  Fifth  are  said  to 
have  suflfered  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  ;*  and  this  ex- 
traordinary number   is  attested  by  Grotius,  ^**  a   man   of 

IK  Grot.  AnnaL  de  Rebus  Belgicis,  1.  i.  p.  12,  edit.  fol. 

•This  terrible  barbarity,  inflicted  by  Christians  on  their  fellow-Christians, 

Covoked  no  comment  from  either  Guizot  or  Milman,  and  yet  these  tendcr- 
arted  controverKialists  could  shed  copious  tears  at  the  slightest  appearance 
of  Paean  persecution,  and  bitterly  lament  the  alleged  sufferings  and  death  of 
so-called  Christian  saints  and  martyrs. —  E. 
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genius  and  learning,  who  preserved  his  moderation  amidst 
the  fury  of  contending  sects,  and  who  composed  the  annals 
of  his  own  age  and  country,  at  a  time  when  the  invention 
of  printing  had  facilitated  the  means  of  intelligence,  and 
increased  the  danger  of  detection.  If  we  are  obliged  to 
submit  our  belief  to  the  authority  of  Grotius,  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  the  number  of  protestants,  who  were  executed 
in  a  single  province  and  a  single  reign,  far  exceeded  that  of 
the  primitive  martyrs  in  the  space  of  three  centuries,  and 
of  the  Roman  empire.  But  if  the  improbability  of  the  fact 
itseif  should  prevail  over  the  weight  oi  evidence,  if  Grotius 
should  be  convicted  of  exaggerating  the  merit  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  reformers :  "*  we  shall  be  naturally  led  to  inquire 
what  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  doubtful  and  imperfect 
monuments  of  ancient  credulity ;  what  degree  of  credit  can 
be  assigned  to  a  courtly  bishop,  and  a  passionate  declaimer,* 
who,  under  the  protection  of  Constantine,  enjoyed  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  recording  the  persecutions  inflicted  on 
the  Christians  by  the  vanquished  rivals  or  disregarded  pre- 
decessors of  their  gracious  sovereign.f 

1B6  Fra  Paolo  {Istoria  del  Consilio  Tridentino^  lib.  3)  reduces  the  number  of 
Belgic  martyrs  to  fifty  thousand.    In  learning  and  moderation,  Fra  Paolo  was 
not  inferior  to  Grotius.     The  priority  of  time  gives  some  advantage  to  the 
evidence  of  the  former,  which  he  loses  on  the  other  hand  by  the  distance  of 
Venice  from  the  Netherlands. 


*  Eusebius  and  the  author  of  the  Treatise  de  MorfiduB  Persecuiorum*  It  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  history  of  this  period  rests  so  much  on  the  loose. 
and,  it  must  be  admitted,  by  no  means  scrupulous,  authority  of  Eusebius. 
Ecclesiastical  history  is  a  solemn  and  melancholy  lesson  that  the  best,  even  the 
most  sacred,  cause  will  eventually  suffer  by  the  least  departure  from  truth  1 — M.  % 

t  Professor  Schreitcr,  in  a  note  principally  addressed  to  his  German  readers, 
assigns  among  his  reasons  fur  not  having  made  any  observations  on  the  two  last 
chapters,  the  hope  at  that  time  entertained,  that  Professor  Wenck  was  preparing 
a  separate  treatise  on  them.  This  expectation  was  disappointed.  The  note  also 
refers  to  Dr.  Luderwald's  then  recently  published  work.  On  the  Propagation  of 
the  Christian  Religion  by  its  Own  Evidence,  HelmstMat,  1788.  There  is  some 
ground  for  the  Professor's  complaint,  that  Christianity.  Church,  and  Hierarchy 
are  too  often  confounded  by  (jibbon,  and  the  errors  of  the  latter  improperly 
attributed  to  the  former ;  yet  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  it  has  not  long  been 
safe  anywhere,  and  is  not  even  now  everywhere^  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  Hierarchy  and  Christianity. — Eng.  Ch. 

\  Dean  Milman  is  right.  It  is  to  be  regretted  "that  the  history  of  this  period 
"  rests  on  the  loose  and  by  no  means  scrupulous  authority  of  Eusebius."  The 
notes  and  criticism  of  Milman  and  Guizot,  oased  on  this  authority,  are  therefore 
wrirthless. 

Eusebius,  "  the  gravest  of  ecclesiastical  historians,"  as  Gibbon  styles  him,  and 
the  apostle  Paul,  so  highly  esteemed  by  sectarians,  were  both  addicted  to  the 
wicked  habit  of  telling  untruths  {lies  is  the  harsh  word  employed  by  the  trans- 
lators of  King  James'  version,  Rom.  iii. :  7),  to  enhance  what  they  believed  to  be 
the  "glory  of  (iod."  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  canonical  authority,  Milman 
asserts,  in  the  language  of  philosophy,  "that  the  best,  even  the  most  sacred, 
*'  cause  will  eventually  suffer  by  the  least  departure  from  truth."  May  we  not 
believe  that  Milman.  when  left  to  his  own  impulses,  was  better  than  the  creed  he 
so  persistently  advocated  ?— E. 


APOLLO. 
*•  The godofHfe,  and  poesy ^  and  Hght,**—  Byron. 

APOLLO  was  the  god  of  the  sun  — the  light  of  the  world— the  image  of  eternal 
^  youth-^the  glory  of  the  universe.  "I  am  come  a  light  into  the  world," 
says  the  apostle.  "  that  whosoever  believeth  in  me  should  not  abide  in 
*'  darkness."  (7ohn  xii :  a6.)  '*  As  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,"  says  Moritz,  **  which 
"  are  both  beneficent  and  aestru^ive,  fertilizing  and  producing  decay,  creation 
'*  and  destruction  are  united,  so  the  divine  form  of  which  those  rays  are  the 
"  archetype,  unites  in  itself  both  terror  and  mildness.  For  the  god  of  beauty  and 
"  vouth,' who  delights  in  lyre  and  sone,  carries,  at  the  same  time,  the  quiver  upon 
*'  his  shoulder,  and  draws  the  silver  bow."  He  is  the  driver  of  the  chariot  of 
the  Sun,  which,  drawn  by  milk-white  steeds,  he  seems  to  guide  along  the  vault  of 
the  skies.  "  His  head  is  surrounded  by  rays  of  light.  He  gives  light  both  to  mortal 
"  men  and  immortal  gods.  He  sees  and  hears  every  thing,  and  discovers  all  that 
"  was  kept  secret."  **  He  is  the  true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
*'  into  the  world."  {yohn  1:9.)"  Serenity,  benevolence,  and  loveliness,"  continues 
Moritz,  "  constitute  the  chief  character  of  Apollo,  ana  he  whose  arrow  wounds. 
"  heals  again.  Not  only  is  he  himself  venerated  under  the  name  of  the  Healing-, 
"  but  he  IS  also  the  father  and  teacher  of  ^Csculapius.  who  is  acquainted  wiih 
"  the  means  of  soothing  every  pain,  and  knows  a  medicine  for  every  sickness  : 
"  who  by  his  art  can  save  even  from  death  itself." 

The  all-seeing,  all-discovering  sunbeam,  is  the  image  of  Apollo,  that  '*  Lightens 
"  our  darkness  and  defends  us  from  all  dangers  and  perils  of  the  night. "  **  Collect 
"  in  Evening  Serviced  And  Apollo  is  also  the  animating  sun-beam  which  awakes 
the  heart  to  gayety  and  .song.  "  If  thou  art  afflid^ed  now,  and  mourning,"  says 
Horace,  **  it  will  not  always  be  thus ;  for  not  always  does  Apollo  bend  his  bow  ; 
"  soon  will  he  awaken  again  the  silent  muse  to  play  and  song  1 "  "  All  are  agreed." 
says  Cicero,  "  that  Apollo  is  none  other  than  the  Sun,  because  the  attributes 
**  which  are  commonly  ascribed  to  Apollo  do  so  wonderfully  agree  thereto." 

"  On  the  isleof  Delos,"  continues  Moritz,  "  he  awoke  to  life,  and  soon  after  his 
"  birth,  the  divine  power  that  dwelt  in  him,  speedily  developed  itself.  The 
"  august  goddesses  Themis,  Rhea,  Dione,  and  Aphrodite,  were  present  when 
"  be  was  born  :  they  wrapped  him  up  in  soft  habiliments,  and  Thetis  gave 
"  him  ne6tar  and  ambrosia.  As  soon  as  he  had  tasted  the  divine  food,  the  bonds 
"  of  infancy  confined  him  no  longer;  the  divine  boy  stood  erect,  and  his  tongue 
"  was  loosed  :  '  The  golden  lyre'  cried  he,  *  shall  be  my  joy.  the  carved  bow  my 
"  *  pleasure,  and  in  oracles  I  will  reveal  the  events  0/ /itturily.'  And  when  he 
"  had  thus  spoken,  now  a  blooming  youth,  he  walked  forth  majestically  over 
"  mountains  and  islands.  He  came  to  Pytho,  with  its  crag^v  summits,  and  thence 
"  arose,  swift  as  thought,  into  the  assembly  of  the  celestials,  whtre  then  at  once 
"  reigned  lyre  and  song;  the  Graces,  tenderly  embracing  their  friends  and  com- 
"  panions,  the  HoreE,  joined  with  them  in  the  Olympian  uance:  while  the  Afuses^ 
"  with  harmonious  voices,  sang  the  joys  of  the  blessed  immortals." 

The  piety  of  mankind  has  bestowed  upon  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona  the 
various  names  o(  Apollo,  Phcebus,  Sol,  Helios,  Hyperion.  &c.  He  was  worshiped 
as  Mithras  by  the  Persians,  as  Horus  by  the  Egyptians,  as  Chrishna  by  the 
Hindoos,  and  as  Apollo  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  "He  was  the  only  one  of 
"  the  gods,"  says  Lempriere.  "whose  oracles  were  in  general  repute  over  the 
"world."  "  His  temple  at  Delphi,"  says  Eschenburg,  "  was  illustrious  beyond 
"  all  others,  on  account  of  its  vast  treasures.  He  was  regarded  as  the  god  of  the 
"  sciences,  especially  poetry,  eloquence,  music,  and  also  medicine.  As  the  god 
"of  inspiration  ana  prophesy,  he  gave  oracles  at  Didyma.  Patara,  Claros.  and 
"  other  places.  His  image,  as  expressed  by  poets  and  artists,  was  the  highest 
"ideal  of  human  beauty — a  tall  and  majestic  body,  and  an  immortal  vouth  and 
"  vigor."  His  statue  at  A6lium  was  a  mark  for  mariners  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
coast,  and  his  famous  Colossus  at  Rhodes,  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  The  most  celebrated  example  of  plastic  art.  which  has  been  spared  by 
the  ravages  of  time,  is  the  beautiful  statue  of  Apollo  known  as  the  Apollo 
Belvidere ;  and  modern  genius  may  scarcely  hope  to  equal,  but  not  surpass, 
the  sublime  conceptions  and  artistic  perfection  of  the  ancient  Pagans. 

In  Dwight's  Mythology  it  is  slated,  on  the  authority  of  Proclus.  "that  the 
'*  Athenians  honored  the  seventh  day  "  —  the  Snn-day  —  "  as  sacred  to  Apollo, 
"  the  god  of  the  Sun ;  "  and  Jews  and  Christians  have  both  followed  the  Pagan  ex- 
ample of  observing  one  day  in  seven  as  a  sacred  aiui  hoK'  day.  Indeed,  there  is 
scarcely  a  rite,  a  dogma,  or  a  myth,  now  existing  in  the  (Christian  theology,  which 
cannot  be  traced  to  its  origin  in  ancient  Paganism.  The  Pagan  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality, which  is  now  the  fundamental  do(5lrine  of  the  Christian  creed,  may 
serve  as  a  pertinent  example.  As  is  well  knowii,  it  was  taught  by  Plato  to  his 
Pa^an  contemporaries  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  it  is  now  implicitly 
believed  by  Christians  of  all  sedls  throughout  the  civilized  world.  "  Not  so  much 
"  as  one  single  line,"  says  Taylor,  "  containing  or  conveying  the  veslige  of  any 
"  idea  or  conceit  whatever,  find  we  in  Christian  temples,  but  what  will  fit  back 
"  again  and  dove-tail  into  its  original  niche  in  the  walls  of  the  Pantheon."  —  £« 


IV. 

THE  MOTIVES.  PROGRESS,  AND  EFFECTS,  OF  THE  CON- 
VERSION OF  CONSTANTINE.  —  LEGAL  ESTABLISHMENT 
AND  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  OR  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH,  t 

THE  public  establishment  of  Christianity  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  those  important  and  domestic 
revolutions  which  excite  the  most  lively  curiosity, 
and  afford  the  most  valuable  instruction.  The  victories  and 
thecivilpolicyofConstantine  no  longer  influence  the  state  oi 
Europe ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  globe  still  retains 
the  impression  which  it  received  from  the  conversion  of  that 
monarch ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  his  reign  are 
sdll  connected,  by  an  indissoluble  chain,  with  the  opmions, 
the  passions,  and  the  interests  of  the  present  generation. 

In  the  consideration  of  a  subject  which  may 
be  examined  with  impartiality,  but  cannot  be    """foJoj 
viewed  with  indifference,  a  difficulty  immediately    constamine. 
arises  of  a  very  unexpected  nature — that  of  as- 
certaining the  real  and  precise  date  of  the  conversion  of 
Constantine.     The  eloquent  Lactantius,  in  the      ^  q  ^^ 
rnidst  of  his  court,  seems  impatient'  to  proclaim 

1  The  ilate  of  Ihe  Divinf  /kililulions  of  Laclanlius  has  be<!ii  arciiralfly  ilis- 

o7  Diocletl4D,  the  latter  under  that  of  LJcinius.    Sec  DuFresntiy,  i^fal.  p.  v. 
'Long  before  Ihe  advent  of  Chrisiianiiy,  and  when  the  malerialtstic  Jews 


t  Chap.  XX.  Gibbon  t  Hittoty  oj 
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to  the  world  the  glorious  example  of  the  sovereign  of  Gaul ; 
who,  in  the  first  moments  of  his  reign,  acknowledged  and 
adored  the  majesty  of  the  true  and  only  God.'  The  learned 
Eusebius  has  ascribed  the  faith  of  Constantine  to  the  mira- 
culous sign  which  was  displayed  in  the  heavens  whilst  he 
meditated  and  prepared  the  Italian  expedition.*  The  his- 
torian Zosimus  maliciously  asserts,  that  the 
*  '^^^  emperor  had  embrued  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  his  eldest  son,*  before  he  publicly  renounced  the  gods  of 

TiUemont,  Afhn.  Ecclesiast.  torn.  vi.  pp.  465-470.  Lardiier's  Oedibiliiy,  part  ii. 
vol.  vii.  pp.  78-86.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  almost  convinced  that  Lactantius 
dedicated  his  fnsiitutions  to  the  sovereign  of  Gaul,  at  a  time  when  Galerius, 
Maximin,  and  even  Licinius,  persecuted  the  Christians;  that  is  between  the 
year    306  and  311. 

2  Lactam.  Divin.  Instil,  i.  i,  vii.  27.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these 
passages  is  indeed  wanting  in  twenty-eight  manuscripts  ;  but  it  is  found  in 
nineteen.  If  we  weigh  the  comparative  value  of  those  manuscripts,  one  of  900 
years  old,  in  the  king  of  France's  library,  may  be  alleged  in  its  favor;  but  the 
passage  is  omitted  in  the  correct  manuscript  of  Bolo||^a.  which  the  P.  de  Mont- 
laucon  ascribes  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  {Dtarium  Itahc»  p.  409).  The 
taste  of  most  of  the  editors  (except  Isseus ;  Lactant.  edit.  Dufresnoy,  torn.  i. 
p.  596)  has  felt  the  genuine  style  of  Lactantius. 

3  Euseb.  in  K//.  Cott slant.  1.  i.  c.  27-32. 

♦  A  spirited  account  of  the  life  and  character  of  Constantine  can  be  found 
'in  Taylor's  Diegesis,  pages  345-354.  from  which  we  condense  a  few  excerpts. 
"  Constantine  the  (ireat,  under  whose  reign  Christianity  became  the  established 
**  religion,  and  but  for  whom,  as  far  as  human  probabilities  can  be  calculated,  it 
"  never  would  have  come  down  to  us,  was  born  on  the  27th  of  Februar>',  A.  D. 
'■  272,  or  274,  was  converted  to  the  Christian  religion  on  the  night  of  October  a6, 
"  A.  D.  312,  reigned  about  thirty-one  years,  and  died  May  22,  A.  D.  348,  the 
"  second  year  of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-eighth  Olympiad,  in  the  sixly- 
"  sixth  year  of  his  age.  The  conversion  of  Constantine  (says  Dr.  Lardner)  was 
**  a  favor  of  divine  providence,  and  of  great  advantage  to  the  Christians,  and  his 
*'  rei|^  may  be  reckoned  a  blessing  to  the  Roman  empire  on  the  whole. 

"  Eusebius— who  would  nevtr  lie  nor  falsify,  except  to  promote  the  glory  of 
"  God — the  conscientious  Eusebius  Pamphilus.  who  has  written  his  life,  seems  to 
"  know  no  bounds  of  exaggeration  in  his  praise.  I  am  amazed  (says  this  vera- 
"  cious  bishop,  on  whose  fidelity  all  our  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity 
"  must  ultimately  depend)  when  I  contemplate  such  singular  piety  and  goodness. 
*'  Moreover,  when  1  took  up  to  heaven,  and  in  my  mind  behold  this  blessed  soul 
"  living  in  God's  presence,  and  there  invested  with  a  blessed  and  unfading 
"  wreath  of  immortality ;  considering  this,  I  am  oppressed  with  silent  amaze- 
"  ment,  and  my  weakness  makes  me  dumb,  resigning  his  due  encomium  to 
"  Almighty  God,  who  alone  can  give  to  Constantine  the  praise  he  merits. 

In  the  Life  of  Constantine,  lib.  iv.  c  63t  it  is  stated  that  "  Constantine  was 
"  the  first  of  all  the  emperors  who  was  regenerated  by  the  new  birth  of 
"  baptism,  and  signed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross;  and  being  thus  regenerated, 
"  his  mind  was  so  illuminated,  and  by  the  raptures  of  faith  so  transported, 
"  that  he  admired  in  himself  the  wonderful  work  of  God :  and  when  the 
*'  centurions  and  captains  admitted  into  his  presence,  did  bewail  and  mourn  for 
"  his  approaching  death,  because  thev  should  lose  so  good  and  gracious  a 
*  prince,  he  answered  them,  '  that  he  now  only  began  to  live,  and  that  he  now 
"  only  began  to  be  sensible  of  happiness,  and  therefore,  he  now  only  desired  to 
"    hasten,  rather  than  to  slack  or  stay  his  passage  to  God." 

'*  For  he  alone  of  all  the  Roman  emperors  did,  with  most  religious  zeal,  honor 
"  and  worship  God.  He  alone,  with  great  liberty  of  speech,  did  profess  the 
"  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  alone,  did  honor  his  church  more  than  all  the  rest. 
"  He  alone,  abolished  the  wicked  adoration  of  idols ;  and,  therefore,  he  alone. 
"  both  in  his  life,  and  after  his  death,  hath  been  crowned  with  such  honors  as  no 
"  one  hath  obtained,  neither  among  the  Grecians  nor  Barbarians,  nor  in  former 
*'  times,  among  the  Romans.  Since  no  age  hath  produced  anything  that  might 
••  be  paralleled  or  compared  to  Constantine. 

"  Lardner,  who  branded  the  virtuous  Julian,  as  a  persecutor,  has  not  one  ill 
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Rome  and  of  his  ancestors/     The  perplexity     ^  ^ .^6. 
produced  by  these  discordant  authorities,  is  de- 
rived from  the  behavior  of  Constantine  himself.   According 
to  the  strictness  of  ecclesiastical  language,  the  first  of  the 
Christian  emperors  was  unworthy  of  that  name  till  the 
moment  of  his  death  ;  since  it  was  only  during     ^  ^  ^^ 
his  last  illness  that  he  received  as  a  catechumen, 
the  imposition  of  hands,*  and  was  afterwards  admitted,  by 
the  initiatory  rites  of  baptism,  into  the  number  of  the  faith- 
ful/   The  Christianity  of  Constantine  must  be  allowed  in  a 
much  more  vague  and  qualified  sense ;  and  the  nicest  ac- 
curacy is  required  in  tracing  the  slow  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible gradations  by  which  the  monarch  declared  himself 

*  Zostmus,  1.  H.  p.  104. 

s  That  rite  was  alwsiys  used  in  makine  a  catechumen  (see  Bingham's  Antiqui- 
tus,  I.  X.  c.  i.  419.  Dom  Chardon,  Hist,  dfs  Sacramens^  torn.  i.  p.  62),  and 
Constantine  received  it  for  the  first  time  (Euseb.  in  Vit,  dmstant,  1.  iv.  c.  61) 
immediately  before  his  baptism  and  death.  From  the  connection  of  these  two 
facts,  Valesius  (ad.  loc.  Enseb.  has  drawn  the  conclusion  which  is  reluctantly 
admitted  by  Tillemont  {Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  628),  and  opposed  with 
feeble  arguments  by  Mosheim  (p.  968). 

•  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  61,  62,  63.  The  legend  of  Constantine's 
baptism  at  Rome,  thirteen  years  before  his  death,  was  invented  in  the  eighth 
century,  as  a  proper  motive  for  his  donation.  Such  has  been  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  that  a  stor>'.  of  which  Cardinal  Baronius  {Annat,  Ecclestast. 
A.  D.  324,  No.  43-49)  declared  himself  the  unblushing  advocate,  is  now  feebly 
supported,  even  within  the  verge  of  the  Vatican.  See  the  Antiquitates  Chris- 
tiana^ torn.  ii.  p.  23a ;  a  work  published  with  six  approbations  at  Rome,  in  the 
year  1751,  by  Father  Mamachi,  a  learned  Dominican. 

"  word  to  spare  for  the  Christian  Constantine,  who  drowned  his  unoffending 
"  wife  Fausta,  in  a  bath  of  boiling  water,  beheaded  his  eldest  son,  Crispus,  in 
•*  the  very  year  in  which  he  presided  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  murdered  the  two 
"  husbands  of  his  sisters  Constantia,  and  Anastasia,  murdered  his  own  fathcr-in- 
"  law,  Maximian  Herculius.  murdered  his  own  nephew,  being  his  sister  Con- 
"  stantia's  son.  a  boy  only  twelve  years  old,  and  murdered  a  few  others!  which 
"  actions,  Laraner,  with  a  truly  Christian  moderation,  tells  us.  '  seem  to  cast  a 
*'  *  reflectum.  upon  him,'  Among  those  few  others,  never  be  it  forgotten,  was 
'•  Sopater^  the  Fagan  priest,  who  fell  a  victim  and  a  martyr  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
"  attachment  to  Paganism,  and  to  the  honesty  of  his  refusing  the  consolations  of 
"  heathenism  to  the  conscience  of  the  royal  murderer. 

The  Rev.  Robt.  Taylor  thus  methodically  arranges  Constantine's  slaughter  bill 
under  the  following  dates  : 

Maximian,  his  wife's  father,  -       -       -       -        a.  d.  310 

Bassianus,  his  sister  Anastasia's  husband,        -        -  -    314 

Licinianus,  his  nephew,  by  Constantina,      •       -  319 

Fausta,        his  wife,              -  -    320 

Sopater,       his  former  friend, 321 

Lidnius,      his  sister  Constantina's  husband,  -       -  -     325 

Crispus,       his  own  son,         ......  336 

The  reason  for  the  martyrdom  of  Sopater,  the  Pagan  philosopher  and  priest, 
is  thus  rendered  from  Sozomen  by  Dr.  Lardner,  vol.  4,  p.  4cx) : 

"  I  am  not  ignorant  that  the  Gentiles  are  wont  to  sav  that  Constantine,  having 
"  put  to  death  some  of  his  relations  and  particularly  )iis  son  Crispus,  and  being 
**  sorry  for  what  he  had  done,  applied  to  Sopater,  the  philosopher,  and  heanswer- 
"  ing  that  there  were  no  expiations  for  such  offences ;  the  emperor  then  had 
"  recourse  to  the  Christian  bishops,  who  told  him  that  by  repentance  and  baptism 
"  he  might  be  cleansed  from  all  sin  ;  with  which  doctrine  ne  was  well  pleased, 
"  whereupon  he  became  a  Christian. "~  E. 
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the  protector,  and  at  length  the  proselyte  of  the  church. 
It  was  an  arduous  task  to  eradicate  the  habits  and  preju- 
dices of  his  education,  to  acknowledge  the  divine  power  of 
Christ,  and  to  understand  that  the  truth  of  his  revelation 
was  incompatible  with  the  worship  of  the  gods.  The  ob- 
stacles which  he  had  probably  experienced  in  his  own  mind, 
instructed  him  to  proceed  with  caution  in  the  momentous 
change  of  a  national  religion  ;  and  he  insensibly  discovered 
his  new  opinions,  as  far  as  he  could  enforce  them  with  safety 
and  with  effect.  During  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  the 
stream  of  Christianity  flowed  with  a  gentle,  though  accele- 
rated, motion ;  but  its  general  direction  was  sometimes 
checked,  and  sometimes  diverted,  by  the  accidental  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  and  by  the  prudence,  or  possibly 
by  the  caprice,  of  the  monarch.  His  ministers  were  per- 
mitted to  signify  the  intentions  of  their  master  in  the  various 
language  which  was  best  adapted  to  their  respective  prin- 
ciples ; '  and  he  artfully  balanced  the  hopes  and  fears  of  his 
subjects,  by  publishing  in  the  same  year  two 
'  ^^^'  edicts ;  the  first  of  which  enjoined  the  solemn 
observ^ance  of  Sunday,**  and  the  second  directed  the  regi'lar 
consultation  of  aruspices.^  While  this  important  revolution 
yet  remained  in  suspense,  the  Christians  and  the  Pagans 
watched  the  conduct  of  their  sovereign  with  the  same 
anxiety,  but  with  very  opposite  sentiments.  The  former 
were  prompted  by  every  motive  of  zeal,  as  well  as  vanity, 
to  exaggerate  the  marks  of  his  favor,  and  the  evidence  of 
his  faith.  The  latter,  till  their  just  apprehensions  were 
changed  into  despair  and  resentment,  attempted  to  conceal 
from  the  world,  and  from  themselves,  that  the  gods  of 
Rome  could  no  longer  reckon  the  emperor  in  the  number 
of  their  votaries.  The  same  passions  and  prejudices  have 
engaged  the  partial  writers  of  the  times  to  connect  the  pub- 
lic confession  of  Christianity  with  the  most  glorious  or  the 
most  ignominious  era  of  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

1  The  quacslor,  or  secretary,  who  composed  the  law  of  the  Theodosian  Code^ 
makes  his  master  say  with' indifference.  "  hominibus  supradictae  religionis '* 
(1.  xvi.  lit.  ii.  leg.  i).  The  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  allowed  a  more 
devout  and  respectful  style,  r;)f  iv'^^tauov  koI  uyiuTuTTif  /cat^oXi/cr/c  ^prfOKnac ; 
the  legal,  most  holy,  and  Catholic  worship.    See  Euseb.  I/ist.  Eccles.  1.  x.  c.  6. 

*  Cod.  Theodos.  \.  ii.  tit.  viii  leg.  1.  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  iii.  tit  xii.  leg:.  3- 
Constantine  styles  the  Lord's  day  dies  soiis,  a  name  which  could  not  offend  the 
ears  of  his  Pagan  subjects. 

9  Cod.  Thfodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  i.  Godcfroy,  in  the  character  of  a  commen- 
tator, endeavors  (tom.  vi.  p.  257)  to  excuse  Constantine;  but  the  more  zealous 
Baronius  (Anna/.  Fxcles.  A.  D.  321,  No.  18)  censures  his  profane  conduct  with 
truth  and  asperity. 
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Whatever  symptoms  of  Christian  piety  might 
transpire  in  the  discourses  or  actions  of  Con-    ,S|f,?f:^" 

r         I  1      Ml    1  r  superstition. 

stantme,  he  persevered  till  he  was  near  forty 
years  of  age  in  the  practice  of  the  established  religion  ; "  and 
the  same  conduct,  which  in  the  court  of  Nicomedia  might 
be  imputed  to  his  fear,  could  be  ascribed  only  to  the  incli- 
nation or  policy  of  the  sovereign  of  Gaul.  His  liberality 
restored  and  enriched  the  temples  of  the  gods ;  the  medals 
which  issued  from  his  imperial  mint  are  impressed  with  the 
figures  and  attributes  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  of  Mars  and 
Hercules ;  and  his  filial  piety  increased  the  council  of  Olym- 
pus by  the  solemn  apotheosis  of  his  father  Constantius." 
But  the  devotion  of  Constantine  was  more  peculiarly  di- 
rected to  the  genius  of  the  Sun,  the  Apollo  of  Greek  and 
Roman  mythology ;  and  he  was  pleased  to  be  represented 
with  the  symbols  of  the  God  of  Light  and  Poetry.  The  un- 
erring shafts  of  that  deity,  the  brightness  of  his  eyes,  his 
laurel  wreath,  immortal  beauty,  and  elegant  accomplish- 
ments, seem  to  point  him  out  as  the  patron  of  a  young 
hero.  The  altars  of  Apollo  were  crowned  with  the  votive 
oflferings  of  Constantine ;  and  the  credulous  multitude  were 
taught  to  believe,  that  the  emperor  was  permitted  to  behold 
with  mortal  eyes  the  visible  majesty  of  their  tutelar  deity ; 
and  that,  either  waking  or  in  a  vision,  he  was  blessed  with 
the  auspicious  omens  of  a  long  and  victorious  reign.  The 
Sun  was  universally  celebrated  as  the  invincible  guide  and 
protector  of  Constantine ;  and  the  Pagans  mi^ht  reasonably 
expect  that  the  insulted  god  would  pursue  with  unrelenting 
vengeance  the  impiety  of  his  ungrateful  favorite." 
As  lone  as  Constantine  exercised  a  limited    , 

1  •  r    /^       1     1  •        He  protects 

sovereignty  over   the  provinces   of  Gaul,  his  the  christians 
Christian  subjects  were  protected   by  the  au-    .  ?(^5'**. 

1         •  1     -^       1  1         Tt         1  r  •  A.  D.  306-312. 

thonty,  and  perhaps  by  the  laws,  of  a  prince, 

>o  Theodoret  (1.  i.  c.  18)  seems  to  insinuate  that  Helena  gave  her  son  a  Christian 
oflucaiion;  but  we  may  be  assured,  from  the  superior  authority  of  Eusebius  (in 
/ '//.  Constant.  1.  iii.  c.  47),  that  she  herself  was  indebted  to  Constantine  for  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity. 

II  See  the  medals  of  Constantine  in  Ducange  and  Banduri.  As  few  cities  had 
retained  the  privilege  of  coiniiig.  almost  all  the  medals  of  that  age  issued  from 
the  mint  under  the  sanction  ofihe  imperial  authority.* 

I*  The  panegyric  of  Eumenius  (vii.  inter  paneg>r.  Vet.),  which  was  pronounced 
a  few  months  before  the  Italian  war,  abounds  with  the  most  unexceptionable 
evidence  of  the  Pagan  superstition  of  Constantine,  and  of  his  particular  venera- 
tion for  Apollo,  or  the  Sun  ;  to  which  Julian  alludesOro/.  vii.  p.  228,d7roAcf7r<jrffc, 
See  Commentaire  de  Spanheim  sur  les  CSsars,  p.  317. 

•  Eckhel.  Doctrin,  Num.  vol.  vii.— Milman. 
The  coins  of  Constantine  and   his  sons  were  issued  from  Rome  and  Con'* 
stantinciple.    See  Eckhel  (Z?.  Num  Vet.  8,  95.).  —  E.  C. 
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who  wisely  left  to  the  gods  the  care  of  vindicating  their 
own  honor.  If  we  may  credit  the  assertion  of  Constantine 
himself,  he  had  been  an  indignant  spectator  of  the  savage 
cruelties  which  were  inflicted  by  the  hands  of  Roman 
soldiers,  on  those  citizens  whose  religion  was  their  only 
crime."  In  the  East  and  in  the  West,  he  had  seen  the 
different  effects  of  severity  and  indulgence;  and  as  the 
former  was  rendered  still  more  odious  by  the  example  of 
Galerius,  his  implacable  enemy,  the  latter  was  recommended 
to  his  imitation  by  the  authority  and  advice  of  a  dying 
father.  The  son  of  Constantius  immediately  suspended  or 
repealed  the  edicts  of  persecution,  and  granted  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  religious  ceremonies  to  all  those  who  had 
already  professed  themselves  members  of  the  church.  They 
were  soon  encouraged  to  depend  on  the  favor  as  well  as  on 
the  justice  of  their  sovereign,  who  had  imbibed  a  secret 
and  sincere  reverence  for  the  name  of  Christ,  and  for  the 
God  of  the  Christians." 

About  five  months  after  the  conquest  of  Italy, 
A.  D.  xi3.      the  emperor  made  a  solemn  and  authentic  dec- 
Edict  of      laration  of  his  sentiments,  by  the  celebrated  edict 
Milan.        of  Milan,  which  restored  peace  to  the  Catholic 
church.     In  the  personal  interview  of  the  two 
western  princes,  Constantine,  by  the  ascendant  of  genius 
and  power,  obtained  the  ready  concurrence  of  his  colleague, 
Licinius ;  the  union  of  their  names  and  authority  disarmed 
the  fury  of  Maximin ;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  tyrant  of 
the  East,  the  edict  of  Milan  was  received  as  a  general  and 
fundamental  law  of  the  Roman  world." 

The  wisdom  of  the  emperors  provided  for  the  restitution 
of  all  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  which  the  Christians 
had  been  so  unjustly  deprived.  It  was  enacted,  that  the 
places  of  worship,  and  public  lands,  which  had  been  confis- 
cated, should  be  restored  to  the  church,  without  dispute. 
^yithout  delay,  and  without  expense  :  and  this  severe  injunc- 
tion was  accompanied  with  a  gracious  promise,  that  if  any 

"Constant.  OniL  ad  Sanctos,  c.  25.  But  it  niie:ht  easily  be  shown,  that  the 
Greek  translator  has  improved  the  sense  of  the  Latin  original;  and  the  aecd 
emperor  might  recollect  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  with  a  more  lively  abhor- 
rence than  he  had  actually  fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth  and  Paganism. 

1*  See  Euseh.  Hist.  Ecclrs.  I.  viii.  13,  1.  ix.  9,  and  in  Vit.  Constant.  I.  i.  c.  16,  17. 
Lactant.  Divin.  InstHut.  i.  1.    Cacilius  de  Afort.  Persecut.  c.  25. 

>»  Ca«cilus  idf  Afort.  Prrsrcut.  c.  48)  has  preserved  the  Latin  original;  and 
Kuschius  (///.T/.  EccUs.  1.  x.  c.  5)  has  given  a  (Jreek  translation  of  this  perpetual 
e<iict,  which  refers  to  some  provisional  regulations. 
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of  the  purchasers  had  paid  a  fair  and  adequate  price,  they 
should  be  indemnified  from  the  imperial  treasury.  The 
salutary  regulations  which  guard  the  future  tranquillity  of 
the  faithful  are  framed  on  the  principles  of  enlarged  and 
equal  toleration ;  and  such  an  equality  must  have  been  in- 
terpreted by  a  recent  sect  as  an  advantageous  and  honorable 
distinction.  The  two  emperors  proclaim  to  the  world,  that 
they  have  granted  a  free  and  absolute  power  to  the  Chris- 
tians, and  to  all  others,  of  following  the  religion  which  each 
individual  thinks  proper  to  prefer,  to  which  he  has  ad- 
dicted his  mind,  and  which  he  may  deem  the  best  adapted 
to  his  own  use.  They  carefully  explain  every  ambiguous 
word,  remove  every  exception,  and  exact  from  the  governors 
of  the  provinces  a  strict  obedience  to  the  true  and  simple 
meaning  of  an  edict,  which  was  designed  to  establish  and 
secure,  without  any  limitation,  the  claims  of  religious  liberty. 
They  condescend  to  assign  two  weighty  reasons  which  have 
induced  them  to  allow  this  universal  toleration  ;  the  humane 
intention  of  consulting  the  peace  and  happiness  of  their 
people ;  and  the  pious  hope,  that  by  such  a  conduct,  they 
shall  appease  and  propitiate  the  Deity ^  whose  seat  is  in 
heaven.  They  gratefully  acknowledge  the  many  signal 
proofs  which  they  have  received  of  the  Divine  favor ;  and 
they  trust  that  the  same  Providence  will  for  ever  continue 
to  protect  the  prosperity  of  the  prince  and  people.  From 
these  vague  and  indefinite  expressions  of  piety,  three  sup- 
positions may  be  deduced,  of  a  different,  but  not  of  an 
incompatible  nature.  The  mind  of  Constantino  might  fluctu- 
ate between  the  Pagan  and  the  Christian  religions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  loose  and  complying  notions  of  Polytheism, 
he  might  acknowledge  the  God  of  the  Christians  as  one  of 
the  many  deities  who  composed  the  hierarchy  of  heaven. 
Or  perhaps  he  might  embrace  the  philosophic  and  pleasing 
idea,  that,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  names,  of  rites, 
and  of  opinions,  all  the  sects  and  all  the  nations  of  mankind 
are  united  in  the  worship  of  the  Common  Father  and  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe."  * 

i«  A  panegyric  of  Constantine.  pronounced  seven  or  eight  months  after  the 
edict  of  Milan  (See  Gothofred.  Chronolog.  Lfgum.  p.  7,  and  Tillemont,  Hist,  dcs 
Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  246).  uses  the  following  remarkable  expression  :  *'  Sumniw' 
"  rerum  satorj  cujus  tot  nomina  sunt,  quot  liiiguas  gentium  esse  voluisti.  <jncin 
enim  te  ipse  dici  vclis,  scire  non  pK>ssumus."  (Paneg-yr.  Vet.  ix.  26).  In  explaining 
Constantine's  progress  in  the  faith,  Mosheim  (p.  971)  is  ingenious,  subtle,  prolix. 

•  Pope  must  have  had  this  in  his  mind  when  he  commenced  his  Universal 
Prayer,  making  "Saint,  savage,  and  sage,"  use  "Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord," 
only  as  different  names  for  one  Supreme  Being.— Eng.  Ch. 
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But  the  councils  of  princes  are  more  frequently 
U5?e  and  influenced  by  views  of  temporal  advantage,  than 
^^chns?fan*'^  ^7  Considerations  of  abstract  and  speculative 
morality,  truth.  The  partial  and  increasing  favor  of  Con- 
stantine  may  naturally  be  referred  to  the  esteem 
which  he  entertained  for  the  moral  character  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  and  to  a  persuasion,  that  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
would  inculcate  the  practice  of  private  and  public  virtue. 
Whatever  latitude  an  absolute  monarch  may  assume  in  his 
own  conduct,  whatever  indulgence  he  may  claim  for  his 
own  passions,  it  is  undoubtedly  his  interest  that  all  his  sub- 
jects should  respect  the  natural  and  civil  obligations  of 
society.  But  the  operation  of  the  wisest  laws  is  imperfect 
and  precarious.  They  seldom  inspire  virtue,  they  cannot 
always  restrain  vice.  Their  power  is  insufficient  to  prohibit 
all  that  they  condemn,  nor  can  they  always  punish  the 
actions  which  they  prohibit.  The  legislators  of  antiquity 
liad  summoned  to  their  aid  the  powers  of  education  and  of 
opinion  :  But  every  principle  which  had  once  maintained 
the  vigor  and  purity  of  Rome  and  Sparta  was  long  since 
extinguished  in  a  declining  and  despotic  empire.  Philos- 
ophy still  exercised  her  temperate  sway  over  the  human 
mind,  but  the  cause  of  virtue  derived  very  feeble  support 
from  the  influence  of  the  Pagan  superstition.  Under  these 
discouraging  circumstances,  a  prudent  magistrate  might 
observe  with  pleasure  the  progress  of  a  religion,  which  dif- 
fused among  the  people  a  pure,  benevolent,  and  universal 
system  of  ethics,  adapted  to  every  duty  and  every  condition 
of  life  ;  recommended  as  the  will  and  reason  of  the  Supreme 
Deity,  and  enforced  by  the  sanction  of  eternal  rewards  or 
punishments.  The  experience  of  Greek  and  Roman  history 
could  not  inform  the  world  how  far  the  system  of  national 
manners  might  be  reformed  and  improved  by  the  precepts 
of  a  divine  revelation ;  and  Constantine  might  listen  with 
some  confidence  to  the  flattering,  and  indeed  reasonable, 
assurances  of  Lactantius.  The  eloquent  apologist  seemed 
firmly  to  expect,  and  almost  ventured  to  promise,  fhat  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  would  restore  the  innocence 
and  felicity  of  the  primitive  age  ;  that  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  would  extinguish  war  and  dissension  among  those  who 
mutually  considered  themselves  as  the  children  of  a  com- 
mon parent ;  that  every  impure  desire,  every  angry  or  selfish 
passion,  would  be  restrained  by  the  knowledge  of  the  gos- 
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pel ;  and  ihat  the  magistrates  might  sheath  the  sword  of 
justice  among  a  people  who  would  be  universally  actuated 
by  the  sentiments  of  truth  and  piety,  of  equity  and  modera- 
tion, of  harmony  and  universal  love." 

The  passive  and  unresisting  obedience,  which 
bows  under  the  yoke  of  authority,  or  even  of  pracUce^of 
oppression,  must  have  appeared,  in  the  eyes  o^^df^nce 
of  an  absolute  monarch,  the  most  conspicuous 
and  useful  of  the  evangelic  virtues."  The  primitive  Chris- 
tians derived  the  institution  of  civil  government,  not  from 
the  consent  of  the  people,  but  from  the  decrees  of  Heaven. 
The  reigning  emperor,  though  he  had  usurped  the  sceptre 
by  treason  and  murder,  immediately  assumed  the  sacred 
character  of  vicegerent  of  the  Deity.*  To  the  Deity  alone  he 
was  accountable  for  the  abuse  of  his  power ;  and  his  subjects 
were  indissolubly  bound,  by  their  oath  of  fidelity,  to  a  tyrant, 
who  had  violated  every  law  of  nature  and  society.  The 
humble  Christians  were  sent  into  the  world  as  sheep  among 
wolves ;  and  since  they  were  not  permitted  to  employ  force, 
even  in  the  defence  of  their  religion,  they  would  be  still  more 
criminal  if  they  were  tempted  to  shed  the  blood  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  in  disputing  the  vain  privileges,  or  the 
sordid  possessions,  of  this  transitory  life.  Faithful  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostle,  who  in  the  reign  of  Nero  had 
preached  the  duty  of  unconditional  submission,  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  three  first  centuries  preserved  their  conscience 
pure  and  innocent  of  the  guilt  of  secret  conspiracy,  or  open 
rebellion.  While  they  experienced  the  rigor  of  persecution, 
they  were  never  provoked  either  to  meet  their  tyrants  in 
the  field,  or  indignantly  to  withdraw  themselves  into  some 
remote  and  sequestered  corner  of  the  globe."   The  Protest- 

1'  See  the  elegant  description  ofLactantius  {Divin.  Institut.  vi.  8),  who  is  much 
more  perspicuous  and  r>ositive  than  becomes  a  discreet  prophet. 

»«  The  political  system  of  the  Christians  is  explained  by  Grotius,  de  yure  Belli 
ft  Pacts,  u  i.  c.  3,  A.  Grotius  was  a  republican  and  an  exile,  but  the  mildness  of 
his  temper  inchnea  him  to  support  the  established  powers. 

i»  Terlullian.  Apolog.  c.  32,  34,  35,  36.  Tamen  nunquam  Albiniani,  nee  Nigriani 
vel  Cassiani  inveniri  potuerunt  Christiani.  Ad  Scapulam,  c.  2.  If  this  assertion 
be  strictly  true,  it  excludes  the  Christians  of  that  age  from  all  civil  and  military 
employments,  which  would  have  compelled  ihcm  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
service  of  their  resi>ective  governors.    See  Moyle's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  349. 

•  This  Christian  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  which  is  allied  to  that 
twin  relic  of  barbarism,  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  priests,  was  boldly 
challenged  by  the  leaders  of  the  American  Revolution  ;  and  it  is  to  the  grand  suc- 
cess of  that  revolt  against  established  wrong,  that  the  worUl  Is  indebted  to  the 
now  recognized  doctrine  of  the  unalienable  rights  of  the  people  to  "  life,  liberty, 
"  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Paine's  Rights  of  Man,  which  so  clearly  en- 
forces this  principle,  should  be  read  by  every  freeman,  and  its  author  esteemed 
by  every  patriot.  —  E. 
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ants  of  France,  of  Germany,  and  of  Britain,  who  asserted 
with  such  intrepid  courage  their  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
have  been  insulted  by  the  invidious  comparison  between 
the  conduct  of  the  primitive  and  of  the  reformed  Christians  * 
Perhaps,  instead  of  censure,  some  applause  may  be  due  to 
the  superior  sense  and  spirit  of  our  ancestors,  who  had 
convinced  themselves  that  religion  cannot  abolish  the  un- 
alienable rights  of  human  nature.**  Perhaps  the  patience 
of  the  primitive  church  may  be  ascribed  to  its  weakness,  as 
well  as  to  its  virtue.  A  sect  of  unwarlike  plebeians,  without 
leaders,  without  arms,  without  fortifications,  must  have  en- 
countered inevitable  destruction  in  a  rash  and  (hiitiess 
resistance  to  the  master  of  the  Roman  l^ons.  But  the 
Christians,  when  they  deprecated  the  wrath  of  Diocletian, 
or  solicited  the  favor  of  Constantine,  could  allege  with  truth 
and  confidence,  that  they  held  the  principle  of  passive  obe- 
dience, and  that,  in  the  space  of  three  centuries,  their 
conduct  had  always  been  conformable  to  their  principles. 
They  might  add,  that  the  throne  of  the  emperors  would  be 
established  on  a  fixed  and  permanent  basis,  if  all  their 
subjects  embracing  the  Christian  doctrine,  should  learn  to 
suffer  and  to  obey. 

Divine  right  ^^^  ^hc  general  order  of  Providence,  princes 
*'<^  .  and  tyrants  are  considered  as  the  ministers  of 
heaven,  appomted  to  rule  or  to  chastise  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  But  sacred  history  affords  many 
illustrious  examples  of  the  more  immediate  interposition 
of  the  Deity  in  the  government  of  his  chosen  people. 
The  scepter  and  the  sword  were  committed  to  the  hands 
of  Moses,  of  Joshua,  of  Gideon,  of  David,  of  the  Maccabees ; 
the  virtues  of  those  heroes  were  the  motive  or  the  effect  of^ 
the  divine  favor,  the  success  of  their  arms  was  destined 
to  achieve  the  deliverance  or  the  triumph  of  the  church. 
If  the  judges  of  Israel  were  occasional  and  temporary 
magistrates,  the  kings  of  Judah  derived  from  the  royal 
unction  of  their  great  ancestor,  an  hereditary  and  inde- 
feasible right,  which  could  not  be  forfeited  by  their  own 
vices,  nor  recalled  by  the  caprice  of  their  subjects.     The 

20  Sec  the  artful  Bossuct  (ffi'sf.  des  Variations  des  EgKses  Protestantes,  torn.  Hi. 
pj).  210-25S1.  and  the  malicious  Bayle  (tf>ni.  ii.  p.  6ao).  I  name  Bayle.  for  he  was 
certainly  the  author  of  the  Avis  anx  Refngirs ;  consult  the  Dictionnaire  Critique 
de  Chaufft-pii'.  toin.  i.  part  ii.  p.  145. 

21  Uutiianan  is  the  earliest,  or  at  least  the  most  celebrated,  of  the  reformers. 
who  has  instilled  the  theory  of  resistance.  See  his  Dialogue  de  yure  Rerni  apud 
Sco/oi,  toni.  ii.  pp.  :^S,  30.  e«lit.  fol.     Kuddiman. 
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same  extraordinary  providence,  which  was  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  Jewish  people,  might  elect  Constantine  and  his 
family  as  the  protectors  of  the  Christian  world ;  and  the 
devout  Lactantius  announces,  in  a  prophetic  tone,  the  future 
glories  of  his  long  and  universal  reign."  Galerius  and 
Maximin,  Maxentius  and  Licinius,  were  the  rivals  who 
shared  with  the  favorite  of  heaven  the  provinces  of  the 
empire.  The  tragic  deaths  of  Galerius  and  Maximin  soon 
gratified  the  resentment,  and  fulfilled  the  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, of  the  Christians.  The  success  of  Constantine  against 
Maxentius  and  Licinius  removed  the  two  formidable  com- 
petitors who  still  opposed  the  triumph  of  the  second  David, 
and  his  cause  might  seem  to  claim  the  peculiar  interposition 
of  Providence.  The  character  of  the  Roman  tyrant  dis- 
graced the  purple  and  human  nature  ;  and  though  the 
Christians  might  enjoy  his  precarious  favor,  they  were  ex- 
posed, with  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  to  the  effects  of  his 
wanton  and  capricious  cruelty.  The  conduct  of  Licinius 
soon  betrayed  the  reluctance  with  which  he  had  consented 
to  the  wise  and  humane  regulations  of  the  edict  of  Milan. 
The  convocation  of  provincial  synods  was  prohibited  in  his 
dominions ;  his  Christian  officers  were  ignominiously  dis- 
missed ;  and  if  he  avoided  the  guilt,  or  rather  danger,  of  a 
general  persecution,  his  partial  oppressions  were  rendered 
still  more  odious  by  the  violation  of  a  solemn  and  voluntary 
engagement."  While  the  East,  according  to  the  lively  ex- 
pression of  Eusebius,  was  involved  in  the  shades  of  infernal 
darkness,  the  auspicious  rays  of  celestial  light  warmed  and 
illuminated  the  provinces  of  the  West.  The  piety  of  Con- 
stantine was  admitted  as  an  unexceptionable  proof  of  the 
justice  of  his  arms ;  and  his  use  of  victory  confirmed  the 
opinion  of  the  Christians,  that  their  hero  was  inspired,  and 
conducted,  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  conquest  of  Italy 
produced  a  general  edict  of  toleration  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
defeat  of  Licinius  had  invested  Constantine  with  .  ^ 
the  sole  dominion   of  the   Roman  world,  he  *  ^^'*' 

immediately,  by  circular  letters,  exhorted  all  his  subjects  to 
imitate  without  delay,  the  example  of  their  sovereign,  and 
to  embrace  the  divine  truth  of  Christianity." 

tt  Lactant.  Drvm.  InsHmt,  1.  i.  Eusebius,  in  the  course  of  his  history,  his  life, 
and  bis  oration,  repeatedly  inculcates  the  divine  right  of  Constantine  to  the  empire. 

M  Our  imperifect  knowledge  of  the  persecution  of  Licinius  is  derived  from 
Etisebius  (Hist,  Eccles.  1.  x.  c.  8.  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  i.  c.  49-56,  I.  ii.  c.  i,  2.) 
Aurelius  Victor  mentions  his  cruelty  in  general  terms. 

u  Euscb.  in  Vti.  Consiami.  1.  U.  c.  S4-43,  48-€o. 
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The  assurance  that  the  elevation  of  Constan- 
Loyaity  and  tinc  was  intimately  connected  with  the  designs 
T:hri^iiair  of  Providence,  instilled  in  the  minds  of  the 
party.  Christians  two  opinions,  which,  by  very  differ- 
ent means,  assisted  the  accomplishment  of  the 
prophecy.  Their  warm  and  active  loyalty  exhausted  in  his 
fayor  every  resource  of  human  industry ;  and  they  confi- 
dently expected  that  their  strenuous  efforts  would  be 
seconded  by  some  divine  and  miraculous  aid.  The  enemies 
of  Constantine  have  imputed  to  interested  motives  the 
alliance  which  he  insensibly  contracted  with  the  Catholic 
church,  and  which  apparently  contributed  to  the  success  of 
his  ambition.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
Christians  still  bore  a  very  inadequate  proportion  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  empire ;  but  among  a  ciegenerate  people, 
who  viewed  the  change  of  masters  with  the  indifference  of 
slaves,  the  spirit  and  union  of  a  religious  party  might  assist 
the  popular  leader,  to  whose  service,  from  a  principle  of 
conscience,  they  had  devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes.  The 
example  of  his  father  had  instructed  Constantine  to  esteem 
and  to  reward  the  merit  of  the  Christians ;  and  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  public  offices,  he  had  the  advantage  of  strength- 
ening his  government,  by  the  choice  of  ministers  or  generals, 
in  whose  fidelity  he  could  repose  a  just  and  unreserved  con- 
fidence. By  the  influence  of  these  dignified  missionaries, 
the  proselytes  of  the  new  faith  must  have  multiplied  in  the 
court  and  army  ;  the  barbarians  of  Germany,  who  filled  the 
ranks  of  the  legions,  were  of  a  careless  temper,  which 
accjuiesced  without  resistance  in  the  religion  of  their  com- 
mander ;  and  when  they  passed  the  Alps,  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed,  that  a  great  number  of  the  soldiers  had  already 
eonsecrated  their  swords  to  the  service  of  Christ  and  of 
Constantine."'^  The  habits  of  mankind,  and  the  interest  of 
religion,  gradually  abated  the  horror  of  war  and  bloodshed, 
which  had  so  long  prevailed  among  the  Christians:  and  in 
the  councils  which  were  assembled  under  the  gracious  pro- 

■!■  Ill  till-  boKiiininj;  of  the  last  century,  the  Papists  of  England  were  only  a 
thirtirth,  atid  the  Protestants  of  France  only  a  fifteenth^  P?*^  °^  ^^^  respective 
nations,  to  whom  tlu-ir  sfiirit  anti  power  were  a  constant  ooject  of  apprehension. 
Sic  the  relations  which  Ik-ntivoglio  (who  was  then  nuncio  at  Brussels,  and  after- 
war.ls  cardinal)  transmitted  to  the  court  of  Rome  {Rglazione,  torn  ii.  pp.  ail,  241). 
Hcniivojjlio  was  curitjus,  well  informed,  but  somewhat  partial. 

-••  riiis  careless  tenijier  of  the  (Jermans  appears  almost  uniformly  in  the  history 
of  the  conversion  of  each  of  the  tribes.  The  legions  of  Constantine  were  recruited 
with  Germans  (Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  86) ;  and  the  court  even  of  bis  father  bad  been 
filled  with  Christians.   See  the  first  book  of  the  Life  qf  Constantine,  by  Eusebius. 
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tection  of  Constantine,  the  authority  of  the  bishops  was 
seasonably  employed  to  ratify  the  obligation  of  the  military 
oath,  and  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  excommunication  on  those 
soldiers  who  threw  away  their  arms  during  the  peace  of  the 
church."  While  Constantine  in  his  own  dominions,  in- 
creased the  number  and  zeal  of  his  faithful  adherents,  he 
could  depend  on  the  support  of  a  powerful  faction  in  those 
provinces  which  were  still  possessed  or  usurped  by  his 
rivals.  A  secret  disaffection  was  diffused  among  the  Chris- 
tian subjects  of  Maxentius  and  Licinius  ;  and  the  resentment 
which  the  latter  did  not  attempt  to  conceal,  served  only  to 
engage  them  still  more  deeply  in  the  interest  of  his  com- 
petitor. The  regular  corespondence  which  connected  the 
bishops  of  the  most  distant  provinces,  enabled  them  freely 
to  communicate  their  wishes  and  their  designs,  and  to 
transmit  without  danger  any  useful  intelligence,  or  any 
pious  contributions,  which  might  promote  the  service  of 
Constantine,  who  publicly  declared  that  he  had  taken  up 
arms  for  the  deliverance  of  the  church." 

The  enthusiasm  which  inspired  the  troops, 
and  perhaps  the  emperor  himself,  had  sharpened  amftSfefof 
their  swords  while  it  satisfied  their  conscience,   a  miracle. 
They  marched  to  battle  with  the  full  assurance, 
that  the  same  God,  who  had  formerly  opened  a  passage  to 
the  Israelites  through  the  waters  of  Jordan,  and  had  thrown 
down  the  walls  of  Jericho  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  of 
Joshua,  would  display  his  visible  majesty  and  power  in  the 
victory  of  Constantine.     The  evidence  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory  is  prepared  to  affirm,   that  their  expectations  were 
justified  Dy  the  conspicuous  miracle  to  which  the  conversion 
of  the  first  Christian  emperor  has  been  almost  unanimously 
ascribed.     The  real  or  imaginary  cause  of  so  important  an 
event,  deserves  and  demands  the  attention  of  posterity  ;  and 
I  shall  endeavor  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  famous  vision 
of  Constantine,  by  a  distinct  consideration  of  the  stajidard, 
the  dream,  and  the  celestial  sign;  by  separating  the  his- 
torical, the  natural,  and  the  marvellous  parts  of  this  extra- 

»7De  his  qui  arma  projlciunl  in  Pace^  placuit  eos  abstinere  a  conimunione.Cowr//. 
Arelat.  Canon,  iii.    The  best  critics  apply  these  words  to  the  peace  of  the  chut  ch. 

»  Eusebius  always  considers  the  second  civil  war  against  Licinius  as  a  sort  o\ 
religious  crusade.  At  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant,  some  Christian  officers  had 
resumed  their  zones ;  or,  in  other  words,  had  returned  to  the  military  service. 
Their  conduct  was  afterwards  censured  by  the  twelfth  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Nice:  if  this  particular  application  may  be  received,  instead  of  the  loose  and 
Kencral  sense  of  the  Greek  interpreters,  Balsamon.  Zonaras.  and  Alexis  Arisieiius. 
Sec  Bcvcridge,  Pandect,  Eccles,  Grcec,  torn.  i.  p.  72,  lorn.  ii.  p.  78,  Aunotaiiou. 
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ordinary  story,  which,  in  the  composition  of  a  specious 
argument,  have  been  artfully  confounded  in  one  splendid 
and  brittle  mass. 

I.  An  instrument  of  the  tortures  which  were 
inflicted  only  on  slaves  and  strangers,  became 
an  object  of  horror  in  the  eyes  of  a  Roman 
citizen  ;  and  the  ideas  of  guilt,  of  pain,  and  of 
ignominy,  were  closely  united  with  tJie  idea 
of  the  cross.**    The  piety,  rather  than  the  hu- 
manity, of  Constantine,  soon  abolished  in  his 
dominions  the  punishment  which  the  Savior 
of  mankind  had  condescended  to  suffer ;  "•  but 
the  emperor  had  already  learned  to  despise 
the  prejudices  of  his  education  and  of  his 
people,  before  he  could  erect  in  the  midst  of 
Rome  his  own  statue,  bearing  a  cross  in  its 
right  hand  ;  with  an  inscription  which  referred 
the  victory  of  his  arms,  and  the  deliverance 
of  Rome,  to  the  virtue  of  that  salutary  sign, 
the  true  symbol  of  force  and  courage."   The 
same  symbol  sanctified  the  arms  of  the  soldiers 
The  Labarum  '^^  Constantinc  ;  the  cross  glittered  on  their 
or  standard  of    helmcts,  was  engraved  on  their  shields,  was 
the  cross.         intcrwoven  into  their  banners  ;  and  the  conse- 
crated emblems,  which  adorned  the  person  of  the  emperor 
himself,  were  distinguished  only  by  richer  materials  and 
more  exquisite  workmanship."     But  the  principal  standard 

39  Xoinen  ipsuni  cruris  absit  nori  niodo  a  corpore  civium  Romanorum,  sed 
etiam  a  co|?italione,  ociilis.  auribus.  Cicero  pro  Raberio,  c.  5.  The  Christian 
writers,  Justin,  Minucius  I'^elix,  Tertullian,  Jerom.  and  Maximus  of  Turin,  have 
investigated  with  tolerable  success  the  figure  or  likeness  of  a  cross  in  almost 
every  object  of  nature  or  art ;  in  the  intersection  of  the  meridian  and  equator, 
the  human  face,  a  bird  flying,  a  man  swimming,  a  mast  and  yard,  a  plough,  a 
standard,  &c..  &c.,  &c.    See  Lipsius  de  Cruce^  1.  i.  c.  9. 

3»  Sec  Aurelius  Victor,  who  considers  this  law  as  one  of  the  examples  of  Con- 
stantine's  piety.  An  edict  so  honorable  to  Christianity  deserved  a  place  in  the 
Thfodosian  Codr.  instead  of  the  indirect  mention  of  it,  which  seems  to  result 
from  the  comparison  of  the  fifth  and  eighteenth  titles  of  the  ninth  book. 

31  Eusebius,  in  Fi/.  CoMstantin.  1.  i.  c.  40.     This  statue,  or  at  least  the  cross 
and  inscription,  may  be  ascribed  witli  more  probability  to  the  second,  or  even 
third,  visit  of  (/onstantine  to  Rome.     Immediately  afler  the  defeat  of  Maxentius. 
the  minds  of  the  senate  and  people  were  scarely  ripe  for  this  public  monamcnt. 
sa  Agnoscas,  regina,  libens  mea  signa  necesse  est ; 
In  quibus  efTigics  crucis  aut  gemmata  refulget 
Aut  longis  solido  ex  auro  prsfertur  in  hastls. 
Hoc  signo  invictus,  transmissis  Alpibus  Ultor 

Servitium  solvit  miserabile  Constantinus. 

•  «  •  •  • 

Christus  purburcum  gemmanti  textus  in  auro 
Signabat  Laoartim,  cKpeorum  insignia  Christus 
Scripserat ;  ardebat  siimmis  crux  addita  cristis. 

Prudent,  in  Symmtickum^  1.  ii.  464,  486. 
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which  displayed  the  triumph  of  the  cross  was  styled  the 
Labarum^  an  obscure,  though  celebrated  name,  which  has 
been  vainly  derived  from  almost  all  the  languages  of  the 
world.  It  is  described**  as  a  long  pike  intersected  by  a 
transversal  beam.  The  silken  veil  which  hung  down  from 
the  beam,  was  curiously  inwrought  with  the  images  of  the 
reigning  monarch  and  his  children.  The  summit  of  the 
pike  supported  a  crown  of  gold,  which  enclosed  the  mys- 
terious monogram,  at  once  expressive  of  the  figure  of  the 
cross,  and  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  of  Christ."  The 
safety  of  the  labarum  was  intrusted  to  fifty  guards  of 
approved  valor  and  fidelity ;  their  station  was  marked  by 
honors  and  emoluments :  and  some  fortunate  accidents 
soon  introduced  an  opinion,  that  as  long  as  the  guards  of 
the  labarum  were  engaged  in  the  execution  of  their  office, 
they  were  secure  and  invulnerable  amidst  the  darts  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  second  civil  war,  Licinius  felt  and  dreaded 
the  power  of  this  consecrated  banner,  the  sight  of  which,  in 
the  distress  of  batde,  animated  the  soldiers  of  Constantine 
with  an  invincible  enthusiasm,  and  scattered  terror  and 
dismay  through  the  ranks  of  the  adverse  legions.**  The 
Christian  emperors  who  respected  the  example  of  Constan- 
tine, displayed  in  all  their  military  expeditions  the  standard 
of  the  cross ;  but  when  the  degenerate  successors  of  Theo- 
dosius  had  ceased  to  appear  in  person  at  the  head  of  their 
armies,  the  labarum  was  deposited  as  a  venerable  but  useless 
relic  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.*'  Its  honors  are  still 
preserved  on  the  medals  of  the  Flavian  family.      Their 

»  The  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word  Labarum  or  Laborum,  which  is 
employed  by  Gregoiy  Nazianzen,  Ambrose,  Prudentius,  &c.,  still  remain  totally 
unknown,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  critics,  who  have  ineffectually  tortured  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Spanish,  Celtic,  Teutonic,  lUyric,  Armenian,  &c.,  in  search  of  an 
etymology*  See  Ducange,  in  Glos.  Med.  et  infim,  Lalinitat,  sub  voce  Labarum, 
and  Godefroy,  ad  Cod.  Theodos.  tom.  ii.  p.  143. 

M  Euseb.  in  VU.  Constantin.  1.  i.  c.  30,  31.  Baronius  (Annal.  EccUs.  A.  D.  312, 
No.  36)  has  engraved  a  representation  of  the  Labarum. 

ss  Transversa  X  Htera,  summo  capite  circumflexo,  Christum  in  scutis  notat. 
Cacilius  de  M,  P.  c.  44.  Cuper  (aa  M.  P.  in  edit.  Lactant. 
tom.  ii.  p.  500),  and  Baronius  (A.  D.  312,  No.  25),  have  engraved 
from  ancient  monuments  several  specimens  of  these  mono- 
grams, which  became  extremely  fashionable  in  the  Christian 
world. 

M  Euseb.  in  VU.  Constantin.  I.  ii.  c.  7-9.  He  introduces  the  labarum  before  the 
Italian  expedition ;  but  his  narrative  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  never  shown 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  till  Constantine,  above  ten  years  afterwards,  declared 
himself  the  enemy  of  Licinius,  and  the  deliverer  of  the  church. 

S7  See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  25.  Sozomen,  1.  i.  c.  2.  Theophan.  Chronozraph. 
p.  11.  Theophanes  lived  towards  the  eighth  centur>',  almost  five  hundred  years 
after  Constantine.  The  modem  Greeks  were  not  inclined  to  display  in  the  field 
the  standard  of  the  empire  and  of  Christianity :  and  though  they  depended  on 
every  superstitious  hope  of  defence.^  the  promise  of  victory  would  have  appeared 
too  bold  a  fiction. 
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grateful  devotion  has  placed  the  monogram  of  Christ  in  the 
midst  of  the  ensign  of  Rome.  The  solemn  epithets  of, 
Safety  of  the  republic,  Glory  of  the  army,  Restoration  of 
public  happiness,  are  equally  applied  to  the  religious  and 
military  trophies ;  and  there  is  still  extant  a  medal  of  the 
emperor  Constantius,  where  the  standard  of  the  labarum  is 
accompanied  with  these  memorable  words,  By  this  sign 

THOU   SHALT   CONQUER." 

II.  In  all  occasions  of  danger  and  distress, 
The  dream  of  it  was  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Christians  to 
Consiantine.  fortify  their  minds  and  bodies  by  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  which  they  used,  in  all  their  ecclesiastical 
rites,  in  all  the  daily  occurrences  of  life,  as  an  infallible  pre- 
servative against  every  species  of  spiritual  or  temporal  evil." 
The  authority  of  the  church  might  alone  have  had  sufficient 
weight  to  justify  the  devotion  of  Constantine,  who  in  the 
same  prudent  and  gradual  progress  acknowledged  the  truth, 
and  assumed  the  symbol,  of  Christianity.  But  the  testimony 
of  a  contemporary  writer,  who  in  a  formal  treatise  has 
avenged  the  cause  of  religion,  bestows  on  the  piety  of  the 
emperor  a  more  awful  and  sublime  character.  He  affirms, 
with  the  most  perfect  confidence,  that  in  the  night  which 
preceded  the  last  battle  against  Maxentius,  Constantine  was 
admonished  in  a  dreamj  to  inscribe  the  shields  of  his 
soldiers  with  the  celestial  sign  of  God,  the  sacred  monogram 
of  the  name  of  Christ ;  that  he  executed  the  commands  of 
heaven,  and  that  his  valor  and  obedience  were  rewaded  by 

38  The  abbe  du  Voisin,  p.  103,  &c.,  alleges  several  ofthese  medals,  and  quotes  a 
particular  dissertation  of  a  Jesuit,  the  pere  de  Grain ville,  on  this  subject.* 

»»  Tertul.  de  Corona,  c.  iii.  Athanasius,  tom.  i.  p.  101.  The  learned  Jesuit,  Peta- 
vius,  {Domata  Theolog.  I.  xv,  c.  9,  10),  has  collected  many  similar  passages  on  the 
virtues  of  the  cross,  which  in  the  last  age  embarrassed  our  Protestant  disputants.! 

*  No  genuine  coins  of  Constantine  have  been  found  with  Christian  emblems. 

Eckhel  {Num.  Vet.  8,  84)  rejects,  as  decidedly  spurious,  one  preserved  in  the 

'^  "^      Museum  of  Pisa,  on  which  they  are  shown.    The  monogram 

T^    and    ^J^      °"  later  coins  have  two  forms,  the  first  of  which  resembles 

*[  /^^      some  on  early  tetrad  rachms  of  Athens.    Coins  of  the  Ptolemys 

^  also  are  inscribed  with  the  Greek  letters  X  P.  the  meaning 

Xof  which  is  not  known.  Humphrey's  Mantuu  (p.  2a6,  edit. 
Bohn)  exhibits  of  the  monogram  of  Acbaia,  about  3y>  B.  C, 
which  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  Christian  emblem.— 
Eng.  Ch. 
+  The  earlv  influence  of  such  a  notion  caused  the  Greek  translator  of  Matthew's 
Ifrbrew  Gospel,  to  render  Tephillin  by  phylacteria,  (C.  xxiii.  v.  5.)  By  this,  the 
pmyer-sJKns  of  the  Jews,  which  are  strictly  religious  symbols,  were  assimilated 
lu  the  talismans,  which  Eastern  nations  imagined  possessed  the  virtue  of  pro- 
tecting them  against  diseases  and  calamities ;  and  hence  arose  the  still  prevailing 
l<i:t  mistaken  idea,  that  these  remembrancers  of  devotion  were  used  as  "amulets 
"  and  charms."— Eng.  Ch. 

I  Manso  has  observed,  that  Gibbon  ought  not  to  have  separated  the  vision  of 
Constantine  from  the  wonderful  apparition  in  the  sky,  as  the  two  wonders  are 
closely  connected  in  Eusebius.    Manso,  Leben  Constantine,  p.  8a. — Milman. 
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the  decisive  victory  of  the  Milvian  Bridee.  Some  consider- 
ations might  perhaps  incline  a  skeptical  mind  to  suspect  the 
judgment  or  the  veracity  of  the  rhetorician,  whose  pen, 
either  from  zeal  or  interest,  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
prevailing  faction/'  He  appears  to  have  published  his 
Deaths  qjf  the  Persecutors,  at  Nicomedia,  about  three  years 
after  the  Roman  victory ;  but  the  interval  of  a  thousand 
miles,  and  a  thousand  days,  will  allow  an  ample  latitude  for 
the  invention  of  declaimers,  the  credulity  of  party,  and  the 
tacit  approbation  of  the  emperor  himself;  who  might  listen 
without  indignation  to  a  marvellous  tale,  which  exalted  his 
fame,  and  promoted  his  designs.  In  favor  of  Licinius,  who 
still  dissembled  his  animosity  to  the  Christians,  the  same 
author  has  provided  a  similar  vision,  of  a  form  of  prayer, 
which  was  communicated  by  an  angel,  and  repeated  by  the 
whole  army  before  they  engaged  the  legions  of  the  tyrant 
Maximin.     The  frequent  repetition  of  miracles  serves  to 

Crovoke,  where  it  does  not  subdue,  the  reason  of  mankind  ;** 
ut  if  the  dream  of  Constantine  is  separately  considered,  it 
may  be  naturally  explained  either  by  the  policy  or  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  emperor.  Whilst  his  anxiety  for  the  ap- 
proaching day,  which  must  decide  the  fate  of  the  empire, 
was  suspended  by  a  short  and  interrupted  slumber,  the 
venerable  form  of  Christ,  and  the  well-known  symbol  of  his 
religion,  might  forcibly  offer  themselves  to  the  active  fancy 
of  a  prince  who  reverenced  the  name,  and  had  perhaps  se- 
cretly implored  the  power,  of  the  God  of  the  Christians.  As 
readily  might  a  consummate  statesman  indulge  himself  in  the 
use  of  one  of  those  military  stratagems,  one  of  those  pious 
frauds,  which  Philip  and  Sertorius  had  employed  with  such 
art  and  effect."    The  praeternatural  origin  of  dreams  was 

-f**  Cacilius  de  M,  P.  c.  44.  It  is  certain  that  this  historical  declamation  was 
composed  and  pablished  while  Licinius.  sovereign  of  the  East,  still  preserved 
the  friendship  of  Constantine  and  of  the  Christians.  Every  reader  of  taste  must 
I»erceive  that  the  style  is  of  a  very  different  and  inferior  character  to  that  of 
Lactantius:  and  such  indeed  is  the  judgment  of  Le  Clerc  and  Lardner  (Biblio- 
th^que  Ancienne  et  Modeme,  tom.  iii.  p.  438.  Credibiiity  of  the  Gospel,  dfc,  part 
ii.  vol.  vii.  p.  94.)  Three  arguments  from  the  title  of  the  book,  and  from  the 
names  of  Donatus  and  Cseciiius,  are  produced  by  the  advocates  for  Lactantius. 
(See  the  /*.  Lestocg,  tom.  ii.  pp.  46-60.)  Each  of  these  proofs  is  singly  weak  and 
defective:  but  their  concurrence  has  great  weight.  I  have  often  fluctuated,  and 
shall  tamely  follow  the  Colbert  MS.  in  calling  the  author  (whoever  he  was)  Caecilius. 

<>  CacUius  de  M.  P.  c.  46.  There  seems  to  be  some  reason  in  the  observation 
of  M.  de  Voltaire  (CEuvres.  tom.  xiv.  p.  307),  who  ascribes  to  the  success  of 
Constantine  the  superior  fame  of  his  Laoarum  above  the  angel  of  Licinius.  Vet 
even  this  angel  is  favorably  entaintained  by  Pagi,  Tillemont,  Fleury,  &c.,  who 
are  fond  of  increasing  their  stock  of  miracles. 

*i  Besides  these  well-known  examples.  Tollius  (Preface  to  Boileau's  translation 
of  Longinus)  has  discovered  a  vision  of  Antigonus,  who  assured  his  troops  that 
be  had  seen  a  pentagon  (the  symbol  of  safety)  with  these  words, "  In  this  conquer." 
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universally  admitted  by  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Gallic  army  was  already  prepared  to 
place  their  confidence  in  the  salutary  sig^  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  secret  vision  of  Constantino  could  be  dis- 
proved only  by  the  event ;  and  the  intrepid  hero  who  had 
passed  the  Alps  and  the  Apennine,  might  view  with  care- 
less despair  the  consequences  of  a  defeat  under  the  walls  of 
Rome.  The  senate  and  people,  exulting  in  their  own 
deliverance  from  an  odious  tyrant,  acknowledged  that  the 
victory  of  Constantine  surpassed  the  powers  of  man,  without 
daring  to  insinuate  that  it  had  been  obtained  by  the  pro- 
tection of  the  gods.  The  triumphal  arch,  which  was  erected 
about  three  years  after  the  event,  proclaims,  in  ambiguous 
language,  that  by  the  greatness  of  his  own  mind,  and  by  an 
instinct  or  impulse  of  the  Divinity,  he  had  saved  and 
avenged  the  Roman  republic.**  The  Pagan  orator,  who  had 
seized  an  earlier  opportunity  of  celebrating  the  virtues  of 
the  conqueror,  supposes  that  he  alone  enjoyed  a  secret  and 
intimate  commerce  with  the  Supreme  Being,  who  delegated 
tlie  care  of  mortals  to  his  subordinate  deities;  and  thus 
assigns  a  very  plausible  reason  why  the  subjects  of  Con- 
stantine should  not  presume  to  embrace  the  new  religion 
of  their  sovereign.*^ 

Aopearance  ^^^'  ^^^  philosophcr,  who  with  calm  suspicion 
of  a  cross  ill  examines  the  dreams  and  omens,  the  miracles 
^^^  ^  ^'  and  prodigies,  of  profane  or  even  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  will  probably  conclude,  that  if  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators  have  sometimes  been  deceived  by  fraud,  the 
understanding  of  the  readers  has  much  more  frequently 
been  insulted  by  fiction.  Every  event,  or  appearance,  or 
accident,  which  seems  to  deviate  from  the  ordmary  course 
of  nature,  has  been  rashly  ascribed  to  the  immediate  action 
of  the  Deity  ;  and  the  astonished  fancy  of  the  multitude  has 
sometimes  given  shape  and  color,  language  and  motion,  to 
the   fleeting  but  uncommon  meteors  of  the  air.      Nazarius 

R.it  Tollius  has  most  inexcusably  omitted  to  produce  his  authoritv,  and  hb  own 
iharacitr,  literary  as  well  as  moral,  is  not  free  from  reproach.  (See  Chauffepi^. 
Dictionnaire  Critique,  torn.  iv.  j>.  460.)  Without  insisting  on  the  silence  of 
Diodorus,  Plutarch,  Justin,  &c..  it  may  be  observed  that  Polyaenus,  who,  in  a 
separate  chapter  (1.  iv.  c.  6)  has  collected  nineteen  military  stratagems  of 
Aniigonus,  is  totally  ignorant  of  this  remarkable  vision. 

43  Instinctu  Divinitatis,  mentis  magnitudine.  The  inscription  on  the  triumphal 
arch  of  Constantine,  which  has  been  copied  by  Baronius,  Gruter,  &c.,  may  still 
be  perused  by  every  curious  traveler. 

^t  Habeas  profectb  aliquid  cum  ilia  mente  Divina  secretum  ;  quae  delegata  nostra 
Diis  Minoribus  cura  uni  su  tibi  dignatur  ostcndere.    Panegyr»  VeU  ix.  a. 
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and  Eusebius  are  the  two  most  celebrated  orators,  who,  in 
studied  panegyrics,  have  labored  to  exalt  the 
glory  of  Constantine.**  Nine  years  after  the  Ro-  '  ^^** 

man  victory,  Nazarius^  describes  an  army  of  divine  warriors, 
who  seemed  to  fall  from  the  sky :  he  marks  their  beauty, 
their  spirit,  their  gigantic  forms,  the  stream  of  light  which 
beamed  from  their  celestial  armor,  their  patience  in  suffer- 
ing themselves  to  be  heard  as  well  as  seen  by  mortals ;  and 
their  declaration  that  they  were  sent,  that  they  flew,  to  the 
assistance  of  the  great  Constantine.  For  the  truth  of  this 
prodigy,  the  Pagan  orator  appeals  to  the  whole  Gallic  na- 
tion, in  whose  presence  he  was  then  speaking ;  and  seems  to 
hope  that  the  ancient  apparitions*'  would  now  obtain  credit 
from  this  recent  and  public  event. 

The  Christian  fable  of  Eusebius,  which  in  the  space  of 
twenty-six  years,  might  arise  from  the  original  a  d  ^ 
dream,  is  cast  in  a  much  more  correct  and  ele- 
gant mould.  In  one  of  the  marches  of  Constantine,  he  is 
reported  to  have  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  luminous  trophy 
of  the  cross,  placed  above  the  meridian  sun,  and  inscribed 
with  the  following  words :  By  this,  conquer.  This  amazing 
object  in  the  sky  astonished  the  whole  army,  as  well  as  the 
emperor  himself,  who  was  yet  undetermined  in  the  choice 
of  a  religion :  but  his  astonishment  was  converted  into  faith 
by  the  vision  of  the  ensuing  night.  Christ  appeared  before 
his  eyes ;  and  displaying  the  same  celestial  sign  of  the  cross, 
he  directed  Constantine  to  frame  a  similar  standard,  and  to 
inarch,  with  an  assurance  of  victory,  against  Maxentius  and 
all  his  enemies.*"  The  learned  bishop  of  Csesarea  appears  to 

•«*  M.  Frerct  (Afhnoires  de  V Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  iv.  pp.  411-437) 
explains,  by  physical  causes,  many  of  the  prodigies  of  antiquity  ;  ana  Fabricius, 
who  is  abused  by  both  parties,  vainly  tries  to  introduce  the  celestial  cross  of 
Constantine  among  the  solar  halos.    Bibliothec.  Gmc.  torn.  iv.  pp.  8-29.* 

♦•  Nazarius  inter  Panegyr.  Vet.  x.  14,  15.  It  is  unnecessary  to  name  the 
modems,  whose  undistinguishing  and  ravenous  appetite  has  swallowed  even 
the  Pagan  bait  of  Nazarius. 

♦*  The  apparitions  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  particularly  to  announce  the  Macedo- 
nian victory,  arc  attested  by  historians  and  public  monuments.  See  Cicero  de 
JVatnra  Deorum,  ii.  2,  iii.  5,  6.  Florus,  ii.  12.  Va/erins  Maximus.  1.  i.  c.  8.  No.  i. 
Vet  the  most  recent  of  these  miracles  is  omitted,  and  indirectly  denied,  by  Livy 
(xlv.  \\. 

■•8  Eusebius,  L  i.  c  28,  29,^  The  silence  of  the  same  Eusebius,  in  his  Ecclesi- 
astical Histoty,  is  deeply  felt  by  those  advocates  for  the  miracle  who  are  not 
absolutely  callous. 

♦  The  ^eat  difficulty  in  resolving  it  into  a  natural  phenomenon,  arises  from 
the  inscnption ;  even  the  most  heated  or  awe-struck  imagination  would  hardly 
discover  distinct  and  legible  letters  in  a  solar  halo.  But  the  inscription  may 
have  been  a  later  embellishment,  or  an  interpretation  of  the  meaning,  which  the 
sign  was  construed  to  convey.  Compare  Meinichen,  Excursus  in  locum  Eusediif 
and  the  authors  quoted. — Milman. 
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be  sensible,  that  the  recent  discovery  of  this  marvellous 
anecdote  would  excite  some  surprise  and  distrust  among 
the  most  pious  of  his  readers.  Yet,  instead  of  ascertaining 
the  precise  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  which  always 
serve  to  detect  falsehood,  or  establish  truth ;  **  instead 
of  collecting  and  recording  the  evidence  of  so  many 
living  witnesseis,  who  must  have  been  spectators  of  this  stu- 
pendous miracle;**  Eusebius  contents  himself  with  alleging 
a  very  singular  testimony — that  of  the  deceased  Constantine, 
who,  many  years  after  the  event,  in  the  freedom  of  conver- 
sation, had  related  to  him  this  extraordinary  incident  of  his 
own  life,  and  had  attested  the  truth  of  it  by  a  solemn  oath. 
The  prudence  and  gratitude  of  the  learned  prelate  forbade 
him  to  suspect  the  veracity  of  his  victorious  master ;  but  he 
plainly  intimates,  that,  in  a  fact  of  such  a  nature,  he  should 
have  refused  his  assent  to  any  meaner  authority.  This 
motive  of  credibility  could  not  survive  the  power  of  the 
Flavian  family  ;  and  the  celestial  sign,  which  the  infidels 
might  afterwards  deride,"  was  disregarded  by  the  Christians 
of  the  age  which  immediately  followed  the  conversion  of 
Constantine."  But  the  Catholic  church,  both  of  the  East 
and  of  the  West,  has  adopted  a  prodigy,  which  favors,  or 
seems  to  favor,  the  popular  worship  of  the  cross.*  The 

49  The  narrative  of  Constantine  seems  to  indicate,  that  he  saw  the  cross  in  the 
sky  before  he  passed  the  Alps  against  Maxentius.  ^  The  scene  has  been  fixed  by 
provincial  vanity  at  Treves,  Besan^on,  &c.  Sec  Tillemont,  HisL  des  Empereurs, 
lorn.  iv.  p.  573. 

60  The  pious  Tillemont  {Mhn.  Eccles,  torn.  vii.  p.  1317)  rejects  with  a  sij^h  the 
useful  Acts  of  Artemius,  a  veteran  and  a  martyr,  who  attests  as  an  eye-witness 
the  vision  of  Conslanlinc. 

61  Gelasius  Cyzic.  in  Act.  Concil.  Nicen.  1.  i.  c.  4. 

62  The  advocates  for  the  vision  are  unable  to  produce  a  single  testimony  from 
the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  wno,  in  their  volumious  writings, 
repeatedly  celebrate  the  triumph  of  the  Church  and  of  Constantine.  As  these 
venerable  men  had  not  any  dislike  to  a  miracle,  we  may  suspect  (and  the  suspi- 
cion is  confirmed  by  the  fgnorance  of  Jerom)  that  they  were  all  unacquainte<l 
with  the  life  of  Constantine  by  Eusebius.  This  tract  was  recovered  by  the  dili- 
gence of  those  who  translated  or  continued  his  Ecclesiastical  History ^  and  who 
liave  represented  in  various  colors  the  vision  of  the  cross. 


*  "  The  Nile,"  says  Rev.  Robt.  Taylorj  "  was  worshiped  as  a  god  by  the  inhab- 
"  itatits  of  the  countries  fertilized  by  its  inundations,  before  all  recoras  of  human 
"  opinions  or  actions.  The  ignorant  gratitude  of  a  superstitious  people,  while 
"  they  adored  the  river  on  whose  inundations  the  fertility  of  their  provincrs 
"  depended,  could  not  fail  of  attaching  notions  of  sanctity  and  holiness  to  the 
"  |)osls  that  were  erected  along  its  course,  and  which,  by  a  transverse  beam. 
"  indicated  the  height  to  which,  at  the  spot  where  the  beam  was  fixed,  the  waters 
"  might  be  expected  to  rise.  This  cross  at  once  warned  the  traveler  to  secure  his 
*•  safety,  and  formed  a  standard  of  the  value  of  the  land. 

*'  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  t/ie  sign  0/ the  cross,  for  ages  anterior  to  the 
"  Augustan  era,  was  in  common  use  among  the  Gentiles.  It  was  the  most  sacred 
"  symbol  of  Egyptian  idolatry.  It  is  on  most  of  the  Egyptian  obelisks,  and  was 
**  believed  to  possess  all  the  devil-expelling  virtues  which  have  since  been 
"  ascribed  to  it  by  Christians.     The  monogram,  or  symbol  of  the  god  Saturn, 
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vision  of  Constantine  maintained  an  honorable  place  in  the 
legend  of  superstition,  till  the  bold  and  sagacious  spirit  of 
criticism  presumed  to  depreciate  the  triumph,  and  to  arraign 
the  truth,  of  the  first  Christian  emperor." 

The  protestant  and  philosophic   readers  of    xheconver- 
the  present  acfe,  will  incline  to  believe,  that  in  r^  sionof 

,        *^  ^    '.  .  ^      *  .  Constantine 

the  account  of  his  own  conversion,  Constantine  might  be 
attested  a  wilful  falsehood  by  a  solemn  and  sincere, 
deliberate  perjury.  They  may  not  hesitate  to  pronounce, 
that,  in  the  choice  of  a  religion,  his  mind  was  determined 
only  by  a  sense  of  interest ;  and  that  (according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  a  profane  poet")  he  used  the  altars  of  the 
church  as  a  convenient  footstool  to  the  throne  of  the  em- 
pire. A  conclusion  so  harsh  and  so  absolute  is  not,  however, 
warranted  by  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  of  Constan- 
tine, or  of  Christianity.  In  an  age  of  religious  fervor,  the 
most  artful  statesmen  are  observed  to  feel  some  part  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  they  inspire;  and  the  most  orthodox 
saints  assume  the  dangerous  privilege  of  defending  the 
cause  of  truth  by  the  arms  of  deceit  and  falsehood.  Personal 
interest  is  often  the  standard  of  our  belief,  as  well  as  of  our 

M  Godefroy  was  the  first,  who  in  the  year  16^3  (M>/.  ad  Philostorgium^  1.  i.  c.  6. 
p.  16),  expressed  any  doubt  of  a  miracle  which  had  been  supported  with  equal 
zeal  by  Cardinal  Baronius,  and  the  Centuriators  of  Madeeourgh.  Since  that 
time  many  of  the  Protestant  critics  have  inclined  toward  doubt  and  disbelief. 
The  objections  arc  urged,  with  great  force,  by  M.  Chauffepi^  {Dictionnaire 
Critique,  torn.  iv.  pp.  fr-ii);  and,  in  the  year  1774,  a  doctor  of  Sorbonne,  the 
Abbe  du  Voisin,  published  an  apology,  which  deserves  the  praise  of  learning 
and  moderation.* 

w  Lors  Constantin  dit  ces  propres  paroles  ; 

J'ai  ren verse  le  culte  des  idoles: 

Sur  les  debris  de  leurs  temples  fumans 

Au  Dieu  du  Ciel  j'ai  prodigun  Tencens. 

Mais  tous  mes  soins  pour  sa  grandeur  supreme 

N'eurent  jamais  d 'autre  obicl  que  moi-meme; 

Les  saints  autels  n'etoient  a  mes  regards 

gu'un  marchepi^  du  trone  des  C^sars. 
'ambition,  la  fureur,  les  delices 
Etoient  mes  Dieux,  avoient  mes  sacrifices. 
L'or  des  Chretiens,  leur  intrigues,  leur  sang 
Ont  Cimente  ma  fortune  et  men  rang. 
The  poem  which  contains  these  lines  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  but  cannot  be 
named  with  decency. 

"  was  the  sign  of  the  cross,  together  with  a  ram's  horn,  in  indication  of  the 
"  I^anib  of  God.  Jupiter  also  bore  a  cross  with  a  horn,  Venus  a  cross  with  a 
"  circle.  The  famous  Crux  ansata  is  to  be  seen  in  all  the  buildings  of  Kgypt ; 
"  and  the  most  celebrated  temples  of  the  idol  Chrishna  in  India,  like  our  Gothic 
•*  cathedrals,  were  built  in  the  form  of  crosses."— E. 

♦  The  first  Excursus  of  Heinichen  (in  yitam  Constantini,  p.  507)  contains  a  full 
summary  of  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  the  later  writers  who  have  discussed 
this  interminable  subject.  As  to  his  conversion,  where  interest  and  inclination, 
state  policy,  and,  if  not  a  sincere  conviction  of  its  truth,  at  least  a  respect,  an 
esteem,  an  awe  of  Christianity,  thus  coincided,  Constantine  himself  wouUl  probably 
have  been  unable  to  trace  the  actual  history  of  the  workings  of  his  own  mind,  or 
to  assign  its  real  influence  to  each  concurrent  motive. — Milman. 
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practice;  and  the  same  motives  of  temporal  advantage 
which  might  influence  the  public  conduct  and  professions 
of  Constantine,  would  insensibly  dispose  his  mmd  to  em- 
brace a  religion  so  propitious  to  his  fame  and  fortunes. 
His  vanity  was  gratined  by  the  flattering  assurance  that  he 
had  been  chosen  by  heaven  to  reign  over  the  earth ;  success 
had  justified  his  divine  tide  to  the  throne,  and  that  tide 
was  founded  on  the  truth  of  the  Chrisdan  revelation.  As 
real  virtue  is  sometimes  excited  by  undeserved  applause,  the 
specious  piety  of  Constantine,  if  at  first  it  was  only  specious, 
might  gradually,  by  the  influence  of  praise,  of  habit,  and  of 
example,  be  matured  into  serious  faith  and  fervent  devo- 
tion. The  bishops  and  teachers  of  the  new  sect,  whose 
dress  and  manners  had  not  qualified  them  for  the  residence 
of  a  court,  were  admitted  to  the  imperial  table ;  they  accom- 
panied the  monarch  in  his  expeditions ;  and  the  ascendant 
which  one  of  them,  an  Egyptian  or  a  Spaniard,"  acquired 
over  his  mind,  was  imputed  by  the  Pagans  to  the  efiect  of 
magic.'*  Lactantius,  who  had  adorned  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel  with  the  eloquence  of  Cicero;"  and  Eusebius,  who 
has  consecrated  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks 
to  the  service  of  religion,^"  were  both  received  into  the 
friendship  and  familiarity  of  their  sovereign ;  and  those  able 
masters  of  controversy  could  patientiy  watch  the  soft  and 
yielding  moments  of  persuasion,  and  dexterously  apply  the 
arguments  which  were  the  best  adapted  to  his  character 
and  understanding.  Whatever  advantages  might  be  derived 
from  the  acquisition  of  an  imperial  proselyte,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  splendor  of  his  purple,  rather  than  by 
the  superiority  of  wisdom  or  virtue,  from  the  many  thou- 
sands of  his  subjects  who  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  Nor  can  it  be  deemed  incredible,  that  the 
mind  of  an  unlettered  soldier  should  have  yielded  to  the 
weight  of  evidence,  which,  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  has 
satisfied  or  subdued  the  reason  of  a  Grotius,  a  Pascal,  or  a 

w  This  favorite  was  probably  the  jfrcat  Osius,  bishop  of  Cordova,  who  preferred 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  whole  church  to  the  eovernment  of  a  particular  diocese. 
His  character  is  maKnificentlv,  though  concisely,  expressed  by  Athaiiasius  (torn.  i. 
p.  793).  See  Tillcmont,  Mem.  EccUs.  torn.  vii.  pp.  524-261.  Osius  was  accused, 
perhaps  unjustly,  of  retiring:  from  court  with  a  very  ample  fortune. 

6«  See  Kusebius  (in  /  'it.  Constant,  passim)  and  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  104. 

•'•J  The  Christianity  of  Lactantius  was  of  a  moral  rather  than  of  a  mysterious  cast. 
"  Krat  piene  rudis  (says  the  orthodox  Bull)  disciplinae  Christianae.  et  in  rhetorica 
"  melius  c]uam  in  theoloK»a  versatus."    Dffensio  Fidei Sicena^  sect.  ii.  c.  14. 

.'"«  Kabricius,  with  his  usual  diligence,  has  collected  a  list  of  between  three  and 
four  hundred  authors  quoted  in  the  Evangelical  Prepatatiou  of  Eusebius.  Sec 
Bih.  (iricc.  \.  v.  r.  4,  torn.  vi.  pp.  ?7  56. 
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Locke.  In  the  midst  of  the  incessant  labors  of  his  great 
office  this  soldier  employed,  or  affected  to  employ,  the  hours 
of  the  night  in  the  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
composition  of  theological  discourses ;  which  he  afterwards 
pronounced  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  and  applaud- 
ing audience.  In  a  very  long  discourse,  which  is  still  extant, 
the  royal  preacher  expatiates  on  the  various  proofs  of^  re- 
ligion ;*  but  he  dwells  with  peculiar  complacency  on  the 
Sybilline  verses,"  and  the  fourth  eclogue  of  Virgil."   Forty 

»•  See  Constantiii.  Oral,  ad  Sanctos,  c  19,  20.  He  chiefly  depends  on  a  myste- 
rious acrostic,  composed  in  the  sixth  a^e  after  the  Deluge,  by  the  Erythreean 
Sibyl,  and  translated  by  Cicero  into  Latin.  The  initial  letters  of  the  thirty-four 
Greek  verses  form  this  prophetic  sentence :  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Saviour 
OF  THE  World. 

••  III  his  paraphrase  of  Virgil,  the  emperor  has  frequently  assisted  and  improved 
the  literal  sense  of  the  Latin  texL    See  Blondel  tUs  Sibylles,  1.  i.  c.  14,  15, 16. 

*  Rev.  Robt.  Taylor,  in  the  Dief^fsis,  page  355,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Constantine  was  not  only  a  Christian  convert  and  disciple,  but  was  also  a  teacher 
and  preacher  of  the  Christian  religion.  His  great  wealth,  oower  and  influence 
as  emperor  of  Rome,  placed  at  his  disposal  every  particle  of  evidence  that  could 
be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  His  conversion,  which 
occurred  bat  270  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  was  so  near  in  time  to  the 
Saviour's  life  ana  alleged  miracles,  that  the  records  of  those  events — the  history 
of  those  occurrences — must  have  been  easily  accessible  to  the  royal  advocate ; 
ax:d  when  we  consult  his  celebrated  Oration,  delivered  before  the  most  distin- 
jguished  Christian  clergy  of  his  a^e  and  empire,  On  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian 
Religion^  we  are  prepared  to  listen  at  least  to  something  tangible,  —  something 
better  than  the  vag^ue  legends,  the  obscure  prophecies,  the  questionable  traditions, 
which  pass  for  evidence  among  educated  believers. 

**  Here  we  must  needs  mention,"  says  Constantine,  chap.  x8,  of  his  Oration, 
'*  a  certain  testimony  of  Christ's  divinity,  fetched  from  those  who  were  aliens 
"  and  strangers  from  the  faith.  For  those  who  contumeliously  detract  from  him. 
"  if  they  will  give  credence  to  their  own  testimonies,  may  suflliciently  understand 
*•  thereoy  that  he  is  both  God  and  the  Son  of  God.  For  tne  Erythra-an  Sibyl,  who 
'*  lived  in  the  sixth  age  after  the  flood,  being  a  priestess  of  Apollo,  did  yet,  by  the 
"  power  of  divine  inspiration,  prophecy  of  future  matters  that  were  to  come  to 
'*  pass  concerning  God  ;  and,  by  the  first  letters,  which  is  called  an  acrostic, 
*'  declared  the  history  of  Jesus.  The  acrostic  is,  y^sus  Christus,  Dei  Filius, 
"  Servator,  Crux,  And  these  things  came  into  the  Virgin's  mind  by  inspiration, 
"  and  by  way  of  prophecy.  And  therefore  1  esteem  her  happy  whom  our  Savior  did 
**  choose  to  oe  a  prophetess,  to  divine  and  foretell  of  his  providence  toward  us." 

'*  The  acrostic  is  thus  versified  into  English  by  the  translator.  Wye  Saltonstall: 

'*  I    n  that  time,  when  the  great  Judge  shall  come, 
*'  E  arth  shall  sweat ;  the  Eternal  King  from's  throne 
"  S  hall  ludge  the  world,  and  all  that  in  it  be, 
'*  U  nrighteous  men  and  righteous,  shall  God  see 
"  S  eated  on  high  with  saints  eternall-EE. 

**  C  ompassed,  which  in  the  last  age  have  been 
*'  H  encc  shall  the  carlh  grow  desolate  again 
"  R  egardless  statues  and  gold  shall  be  held  vain 
"  I    n  greedy  flames  shall  burn  earth  seas  and  skies 
"  S  taiid  up  again  dead  hmiies  shall,  and  rise, 
"  T  hat  they  may  see  all  these  with  their  eyes. 

"  C  leansing  the  faithful  in  twelve  fountains,  He 

**  R  eign  shall  forever  unto  eternitee, 

**  V  ery  God  that  he  is,  and  our  Saviour  too, 

"  X  hrisl  that  did  suffer  for  ns—and  I hopr  thaVll  do  ! 

The  royal  preacher  proceeds  in  the  next  chapter  to  reprove  the  incre<hility 


of  those  who  doubt  the  genuineness  of  ihis  suhlinic  doggerel. 

atter."  he  continues,  '"  doth  manileslly  appea 


But  the  truth  of  the  matter."  he  continues,  '"  doth  manilesllv  appear  :  for  ouf 
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Virgil's  fourth  eclogue. 


years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Mantuan  bard,  as  if 
inspired  by  the  celestial  muse  of  Isaiah,  had  celebrated,  with 
all  the  pomp  of  oriental  metaphor,  the  return  of  the  virgin, 
the  fall  of  the  serpent,  the  approaching  birth  of  a  godlike 
child,  the  offspring  of  the  great  Jupiter,  who  should  expiate 
the  guilt  of  human  kind,  and  govern  the  peaceful  universe 
with  the  virtues  of  his  father ;  the  rise  and  appearance  of  a 
heavenly  race,  a  primitive  nation  throughout  the  world ; 
and  the  gradual  restoration  of  the  innocence  and  felicity  of 
the  golden  age.  The  poet  was  perhaps  unconscious  of  the 
secret  sense  and  object  of  these  sublime  predictions,  which 
have  been  so  unworthily  applied  to  the  infant  son  of  a  con- 
sul, or  a  triumvir;"  but  if  a  more  splendid,  and  indeed 
specious,  interpretation  of  the  fourth  eclogue  contributed  to 
the  conversion  of  the  first  Christian  emperor,  Virgil  may 

"t  The  (lifforent  claims  of  an  elder  and  younger  son  of  Pollio^  of  Julia,  of  Drusus, 
of  Marcellus,  arc-  found  to  he  incompaiihle  with  chronology,  history,  and  the  good 
sense  of  \'irKiI. 

"  writers  have  with  great  study  so  accurately  compared  the  times,  that  none  ^an 
"  suspect  that  this  poem  was  made  and  came  forth  after  Christ's  coming;  and, 
'*  therefore,  they  are  convicted  of  falsehood  who  blaze  abroad,  that  these  verses 
"  were  not  niade  by  the  Sibyl. 

"And  then  follows  Cliapler  20,  entitled  'Other  verses  of  Virgil  concerning 
"  '  Christ,  in  which  under  certain  veils  (as  poets  use)  this  knotty  mystery  is  set 
"  '  forth  ; '  and  to  be  sure,  the  fourth  Bucolic  of  Virgil :  commencmg 

■'  Sicelides  niuso.'  paulo  majora  canamus ; 

"  is  quoted  as  the  ultimate  proof  and  main  evidence  of  the  Christian  revelation. 

"  The  amount  of  evidence  then,  for  the  Christian  religion  in  the  fourth  century. 
"  as  far  as  exidciicc  influenced  the  mind  of  the  n)ost  illustrious  convert  it  could 
"  ever  boast,  was  the  Sibylline  verses,  now  on  all  hands  admitted  to  be  a  Christian 
"  forgery:  and  a  mystical  intcrpreiationarbiiiai  iJypul  on  an  eclogue  of  Virgil. 
"  which  iKither  the  poet  him>;eir,  n<»r  any  rational  man  on  earth,  ever  dreamed 
"  of  charging  with  such  an  application. 

"  Surely  we  had  a  right  to  e.xpect  from  Constantine.  that  if  evidence  to  the 
"  historical  facts  on  which  the  gospel  rests  its  claims,  existed,  he  was  the  man  who 
"  should  have  been  acquainted  with  it ;— this  was  the  occasion  on  which  it  should 
'•  have  been  brought  forward.  Who,  of  all  the  human  race,  could  better  have 
"  known  the  fact,  or  with  greater  propriety  have  given  a  certificate  of  it,  had  it 
"  been  true  that  such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ  had  suffered  an  ignominious  death." 

The  Rev.  Robert  Taylor  evidently  believed  with  Gibbon,  "  that  in  the  account 
"  of  his  own  conversion,  Constantine  attested  a  wdlful  falsehood  by  a  solemn  and 
"  deliberate  perjury  ;  "  and  if  the  language  oi  the  worlh>  clergyman  now  seems 
somewhat  emphatic,  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  i he  thfgesis  was  written 
its  author  was  unjustly  imprisoned  in  Oakli.im  jail  lor  uttering  heresies  which  arc 
now  tolerated  in  many  pulpits. 

If  the  Sibylline  verses  and  the  fourth  ecIo>;ur  of  N'irgil  may  not  now  be  consid- 
ered as  historical  evidence  <»i  the  statements  on  which  the  (.iospel  rests,  it  must 
at  least  be  adnjitted  that  Constantine  so  considere*!  them,  and  that  the  first  Chris- 
tian emperor,  in  his  argument  for  Christianity,  freely  quoted  Pagan  poetry  as 
jjroof  of  Ffoly-Wril.  'Forty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ."  sa>s  C.ibbon, 
'  the  Mantuan  bard  had  celebrated,  with  all  the  pomp  of  rtriental  metaphor,  the 
/  •"^^."J"  o^^the  virgin,  the  fall  of  the  serpent,  the  approaching  birth  of  a  godlike 
•  child,  the  offspring  of  the  gre.it  Jupiter,  who  should  expiate  the  guilt  of  human 

kind  ;  "  and  if  we  but  substitute  Jehovah  for  Jupiter  — the  (Jot!  of  Israel  for  the 
immortal  Jove  — we  mav  admit  with  Constantine  the  remarkable  resemblance 
between  ancient  Paganism  and  primitive  Christianity.—  E. 
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deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  successful  mission- 
aries of  the  gospel." 

The  awful  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  and  Devotion  and 
worship  were  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  stran-  privileges  of 
gers,  and  even  of  catechumens,  with  an  affected  ^«"s*^"*'"«- 
secrecy,  which  served  to  excite  their  wonder  and  curiosity." 
But  the  severe  rules  of  discipline  which  the  prudence  of  the 
bishops  had  instituted,  were  relaxed  by  the  same  prudence 
in  favor  of  an  imperial  proselyte,  whom  it  was  so  important 
to  allure,  by  every  gentle  condescension,  into  the  pale  of 
the  church ;  and  Constantine  was  permitted,  at  least  by  a 
tacit  dispensation,  to  enjoy  mosi  of  the  privileges,  before  he 
had  contracted  atiy  of  the  obligations,  of  a  Christian.  In- 
stead of  retiring  from  the  congregation,  when  the  voice  of 
the  deacon  dismissed  the  profane  multitude,  he  prayed  with 
the  faithful,  disputed  with  bishops,  preached  on  the  most 
sublime  and  intricate  subjects  of  theology,  celebrated  with 
sacred  rites  the  vigil  of  Easter,  and  publicly  declared  him- 
self not  only  a  partaker,  but,  in  some  measure,  a  priest  and 
hierophant  of  the  Christian  mysteries.**  The  pride  of  Con- 
stantine might  assume,  and  his  services  had  deserved,  some 
extraordinary  distinction  ;t  an  ill-timed  rigor  might  have 

««See  Lowlh  de  Sacra  Porsi  HebrtErortim  Pnrlect,  xxi.  pp.  289-293.  In  the 
examination  of  the  fourth  eclogue,  the  respectable  bishop  of  London  has  dis- 

J>Iayed,  learning,  taste,  in>;cnuity,  and  a  temperate  enthusiasm,  which  exalts  his 
ancy  without  degrading  his  judgment. 

«T  The  distinction  between  the  public  and  the  secret  parts  of  divine  service, 
the  missa  caiechumrnorum  and  the  missa  fidflium,  and  the  mysterious  veil  which 
piety  or  policy  had  cast  over  the  latter,  are  very  judiciously  explained  by  Thiers, 
Exposition  du  Saint  Sacrament,  1.  i.  c.  8-12.  pp.  59-91 :  but,  as  on  this  subject,  the 
Papists  may  reasonably  be  suspected,  a  Protestant  reader  will  depend  with  more 
confidence  on  the  learned  Bingham,  Antiquities,  1.  x.  c.  5. 

«4  See  Eusehius  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  15-32.  and  the  whole  tenor  of  Constan- 
tine's  sermon.  The  faith  and  devotion  of  the  emperor  have  furnished  Baronius 
"With  a  specious  argument  in  favor  of  his  early  baptism.* 

*  Compare  Heinichen,  Excursus  iv.  et  v.,  where  these  questions  are  examined 
^'ith  candor  and  acuteness,  and  with  constant  reference  to  the  opinions  of  more 
modern  writers.— Milman. 

t"  In  the  form  and  wording  of  several  of  Constantine's  edicts,"  says  Rev.  Robt. 
Taylor,  "  we  have  specimens  of  that  conjunction  of  holiness  and  blood-thirstiness, 
*'  religion  and  murder,  which  portrays  his  character  with  a  precision  and  fidelity 
"  that  needs  no  further  illustration. 

**  1.    Constantine  the  puissant,  the  mij^hty  and  noble  emperor,  unto  the  bishops^ 

pastors,  and  people  wheresoever. 

"  Moreover  we  thought  good,  that  if  there  can  be  found  extant  any  work  or 
"  book  compiled  by  Anus,  the  same  should  be  burned  to  ashes,  so  that  not  only 
"  his  damnable  doctrine  may  thereby  be  wholly  rooted  out,  but  also  that  no  relic 
•■  thereof  may  remain  unto  posterity  This  also  we  stiaightly  command  and 
"  charge,  thai  if  any  man  be  found  to  hide  or  conceal  any  book  made  by  Arius, 
'•  and  not  immedialelv  bring  forth  the  said  b«>ok,  and  deliver  it  up  to  be  burned, 
"  that  the  said  offender  for  so  doing  shall  die  the  death.  F"or  as  soon  as  he  is 
**  taken,  our  pleasure  is,  that  his  head  be  stricken  off  from  his  shoulders.  God 
**  keep  you  in  his  tuition.  (In  Socrates  Scholasticus,  lib.  i.  c.  6.  fol.  p.  227. 
"2-     Constantine's  speech  in  the  council  concerning^  peace  and  concord. 

"  Having  by  God's  assistance,  gotten  the  victor>  over  mine  enemies,  I  entreat 


3i8  constantine's  delay  of  baptism. 

blasted  the  unripened  fruits  of  his  conversion  ;  and  if  the 
doors  of  the  church  had  been  strictly  closed  against  a  prince 
who  had  deserted  the  altars  of  the  gods,  the  master  of  the 
empire  would  have  been  left  destitute  of  any  form  of  re- 
ligious worship.  In  his  last  visit  to  Rome,  he  piously  dis- 
claimed and  insulted  the  superstition  of  his  ancestors,  by 
refusing  to  lead  the  military  procession  of  the  equestrian 
order,  and  to  offer  the  public  vows  to  the  Jupiter  of  the 
Capitoline  hill.*^  Many  years  before  his  baptism  and  death, 
Constantine  had  proclaimed  to  the  world,  that  neither  his 
person  nor  his  image  should  ever  more  be  seen  within  the 
walls  of  an  idolatrous  temple  ;  while  he  distributed  through 
the  provinces  a  variety  of  medals  and  pictures,  which 
represented  the  emperor  in  an  humble  and  suppliant  pos- 
ture of  Christian  devotion.** 

The  pride  of  Constantine,  who  refused  the 
bain.sm  tilf  privileges  of  a  catechumen,  cannot  easily  be 
^*^on?'^aiir^^  explaine<i  or  excused  ;  but  the  delay  of  his 
baptism  may  be  justified  by  the  maxims  and 
the  practice  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  The  sacrament  of 
baptism"  was  regularly  administered  by  the  bishop  himself, 
with  his  assistant  clergy,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  the 

«5  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  105, 

66  Eusehius  in  /  //.  Cotistant.  1.  iv.  c.  15.  16. 

6"  The  theory  aiul  praclice  of  anliquity,  with  regard  to  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism, have  been  copiously  explained  by  Dom  Chardon.  Hist,  des  Sacramens, 
lorn.  i.  pp.  3-405 ;  Doin  Martenne  de  Rittibus  Rccle$i<t  Antignis,  torn.  i. ;  and  by 
Biiio^hani,  in  the  tctiih  and  eleventh  books  of  his  Christian  Antiquities.  One 
circumstance  may  be  observed,  in  which  the  modern  churches  have  materially 
departed  from  the  ancient  custom.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  (even  when  it  was 
administered  to  infants)  was  immediately  followed  by  confirmation  and  the  holy 
communion. 


"  you  therefore,  beloved  ministers  of  Cfod,  and  servants  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
"  jesus  Christ,  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  this  hydra  of  heresy,  lor  so  shall  ye  please 
"  both  God  and  me.     (Euseb.  I'ita.  Const,  lib.  3.  c.  12.) 

**  Motives  of  Constant ine^s  conversion. 
"  Constantine  the  Emperor,  being  certified  of  the  tyrannous  government  of 
"  Maxenlius.  devisetl  with  himself  which  way  possibly  he  might  rid  the  Romans 
•'  from  under  this  grievous  yoke  of  servitude,  and  despatch  the  tyrant  out  of  life. 
*'  Deliberating  thus  with  himself,  he  forecasted  also  u'Aa/  God,  he  were  best  to 
"  call  upon  for  aid,  to  wage  battle  with  the  adversar> .  •  •  •  Musing  thus 
•*  doubtfully  with  himself,  and  taking  his  journey  with  his  soldiers,  a  certain 
"  vision  appeared  unto  him.  as  it  was  strange  to  behold,  so  indeed  incredible  to 
•*  be  spoken  of.  About  noon,  the  day  somewhat  declining,  he  saw  in  the  sky,  a 
"  pillar  of  light,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  whereon  was  engraved  the  inscription, 
"  In  this  overcome.^  This  vision  so  amazed  the  emperor,  that  he,  mistrusting 
"  his  own  sight,  demanded  of  them  that  were  present,  whether  they  perceived 
"  the  vision,  which  when  all  with  one  consent  had  affrmed.  the  wavering  mind 
"  of  the  Emperor,  was  settled  with  that  divine  and  wonderful  sight.  The  night 
*'  following,  jesus  Christ  himselt  appeared  to  him.  in  his  sleep,  saying  —  ^  Frame 
*'  *  to  thvself  the  form  of  a  cross  after  the  example  of  the  sif^n  which  appeared 
*'  '  unto  thee,  and  bear  the  same  against  thv  enemies  as  a  fit  banner^  or  token  of 
••  •  victory.'  "     (Socrates  Juc/.  Nist.  lib.  i.  c.  i.)  — E. 
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diocese,  during  the  fifty  days  between  the  solemn  festivals 
of  Easter  and  Pentecost;  and  this  holy  term  admitted  a 
numerous  band  of  infants  and  adult  persons  into  the  bosom 
of  the  church.  The  discretion  of  parents  often  suspended 
the  baptism  of  their  children  till  they  could  understand  the 
obligations  which  they  contracted  ;  the  severity  of  ancient 
bishops  exacted  from  the  new  converts  a  noviciate  of  two  or 
three  years ;  and  the  catechumens  themselves,  from  different 
motives  of  a  temporal  or  a  spiritual  nature,  were  seldom 
impatient  to  assume  the  character  of  perfect  and  initiated 
Christians.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  was  supposed  to 
contain  a  full  and  absolute  expiation  of  sin ;  and  the  soul 
was  instantly  restored  to  its  original  purity,  and  entitied  to 
the  promise  of  eternal  salvation.  Among  the  proselytes  of 
Christianity,  there  were  many  who  judged  it  imprudent  to 
precipitate  a  salutary  rite,  which  could  not  be  repeated ; 
to  throw  away  an  inestimable  privilege,  which  could  never 
be  recovered.  By  the  delay  of  their  baptism,  they  could 
venture  freely  to  indulge  their  passions  in  the  enjoyments 
of  this  world,  while  they  still  retained  in  their  own  hands 
the  means  of  a  sure  and  easy  absolution."  The  sublime 
theory  of  the  gospel  had  made  a  much  fainter  impression 
on  the  heart,  than  on  the  understanding,  of  Constantine 
himself.  He  pursued  the  great  object  of  his  ambition  through 
the  dark  and  bloody  paths  of  war  and  policy  ;  and,  after  the 
victory,  he  abandoned  himself,  without  moderation,  to  the 
abuse  of  his  fortune.  Instead  of  asserting  his  just  superi- 
ority above  the  imperfect  heroism  and  profane  philosophy 
of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  the  mature  age  of  (Tonstantine 
forfeited  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  youth. 

•••  The  fathers,  who  censured  this  criminal  delay,  could  not  deny  the  certain 
and  victorious  efficacv  even  of  a  death-bed  baptism.  The  ingenious  rhetoric  of 
Chrysostom  only  could  find  three  arguments  against  these  prudent  Christians. 
I.  That  we  should  love  and  pursue  virtue  for  her  own  sake,  and  not  merely  for 
the  reward.  2.  That  we  may  be  surprised  by  death  without  an  opportunity  of 
baptism.  3.  That  although  we  shall  oe  placed  in  heaven,  we  shall  only  twinkle 
like  little  stars  when  compared  to  the  suns  of  righteousness  who  have  run  their 
appointed  course  with  labor,  with  success,  and  with  glory.  Chrysostom  in  Epist. 
ad  Hebraos,  Homil-  xiii.  apud  Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremens\  tom.  i.  p.  49.  I 
believe  that  this  delay  of  baptism,  though  attended  with  the  most  pernicious 
consequences,  was  never  condemned  by  any  general  or  provincial  council,  or  by 
anv  public  act  or  declaration  of  the  church.  The  zeal  of  the  bishops  was  easily 
kindled  on  much  slighter  occasions.* 

•  This  passage  of  Chrysostom,  though  not  in  his  more  forcible  manner,  is  not 
quite  fairlv  represented.  He  is  stronger  in  other  places,  in  Act.  Horn,  xxiii.— and 
Horn.  \.  Compare,  likewise,  the  sermon  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  on  this  subject,  and 
Gregory  Nazianztn.  After  all,  to  those  who  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  baptism, 
what  argument  could  be  more  conclusive  than  the  danger  of  dying  without  it? 
Orat.  xl.— MiLMAN. 
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As  he  gradually  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  he 
proportionally  declined  in  the  practice  of  virtue ;  and  the 
same  year  of  his  reign  in  which  he  convened  the  council 
of  Nice,  was  polluted  by  the  execution,  or  rather  murder, 
of  his  eldest  son.  This  date  is  alone  sufficient  to  refute  the 
ignorant  and  malicious  suggestions  of  Zosimus,**  who  affirms 
that  after  the  death  of  Crispus,  the  remorse  of  his  father 
accepted  from  the  ministers  of  Christianity  the  expiation 
which  he  had  vainly  solicited  from  the  Pagan  pontiffs. 
At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Crispus,  the  emperor  could  no 
longer  hesitate  in  the  choice  of  religion  ;  he  could  no  longer 
be  Ignorant  that  the  church  was  possessed  of  an  infallible 
remedy,  though  he  chose  to  defer  the  application  of  it,  till 
the  approach  of  death  had  removed  the  temptation  and 
danger  of  a  relapse.  The  bishops  whom  he  summoned 
in  his  last  illness  to  the  palace  of  Nicomedia,  were  edified 
by  the  fervor  with  which  he  requested  and  received  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  by  the  solemn  protestation  that  the 
remainder  of  his  life  should  be  worthy  of  a  disciple  of  Christ, 
and  by  his  humble  refusal  to  wear  the  imperial  purple  after 
he  had  been  clothed  in  the  white  garment  of  a  neophyte. 
The  example  and  reputation  of  Constantine  seemed  to 
countenance  the  delay  of  baptism.'"  Future  tyrants  were 
encouraged  to  believe,  that  the  innocent  blood  which  they 
might  shed  in  a  long  reign  would  instantly  be  washed 
away  in  the  waters  of  regeneration  ;  and  the  abuse  of 
religion  dangerously  undermined  the  foundations  of  moral 
virtue. 

Propaeaiioii        ^hc  gratitude  of  the  church  has  exalted  the 

o?  virtues  and  excused  the  failings  of  a  generous 

risiiamty.    p,^j.j.(^pj    ^y|^Q  seated  Christianity  on  the  throne 

of  the  Roman  world ;  and  the  Greeks,  who  celebrate  the 
festival  of  the  imperial  saint,  seldom  mention  the  name  of 
Constantine   without   adding   the   title  of  "  equal    to    the 

fi9  Zosimiis,  1.  ii.  p.  104.  For  this  disin^enious  falsehood  he  has  deserved  and 
cxpeiieticed  the  harshest  treatment  from  all  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  except 
Cardinal  Baronius  (^A.  D.  324,  No.  15- j8),  who  had  occasion  to  employ  the  infidel 
on  a  particular  service  aj^ainst  the  Arian  Eusebius.f 

""  Eitsrhins,  1.  iy.  c.  61.  62,  63.  The  bishop  of  Csesarca  supposes  the  salvation 
of  Constantine  with  the  most  perfect  confidence. 

+  Heyne,  in  a  valuable  note  on  this  passaRe  of  Zosimus,  has  shown  decisively 
that  this  malicious  wa\  ot  accouniiiiK  for  the  conversion  of  Constantine  was  not 
an  invention  of  Zosimus.  It  appears  to  have  be^*n  the  current  calumny,  eagerly 
adopted  and  propagated  by  the  exaspt- rated  Pagan  party.  Reitemeyer,  a  later 
editor  of  Zosimus.  whose  notes  are  retained  in  the  recent  edition,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Byzantine  historians,  has  a  disquisition  on  the  passage,  as  candid,  but 
not  more  conclusive  than  some  which  have  preceded  him. — Milman. 
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^^Apostlesy^  Such  a  comparison,  if  it  allude  to  the  char- 
acter of  those  divine  missionaries,  must  be  imputed  to  the 
extravagance  of  impious  flattery.  But  if  the  parallel  be 
confined  to  the  extent  and  number  of  their  evangelic  vic- 
tories, the  success  of  Constantine  might  perhaps  equal  that 
of  the  apostles  themselves.  By  the  edicts  of  toleration,  he 
removed  the  temporal  disadvantages  which  had  hitherto 
retarded  the  progress  of  Christianity ;  and  its  active  and 
numerous  ministers  received  a  free  permission,  a  liberal  en- 
couragement, to  recommend  the  salutary  truths  of  revelation 
by  every  argument  which  could  affect  the  reason  or  piety 
of  mankind.  The  exact  balance  of  the  two  religions  con- 
tinued but  a  moment ;  and  the  piercing  eye  of  ambition  and 
avarice  soon  discovered  that  the  profession  of  Christianity 
might  contribute  to  the  interest  ol  the  present  as  well  as  of 
a  future  life.'*  The  hopes  of  wealth  and  honors,  the  example 
of  an  emperor,  his  exhortations,  his  irresistible  smiles, 
diffused  conviction  among  the  venal  and  obsequious  crowds 
which  usually  fill  the  apartments  of  a  palace.  The  cities, 
which  signalized  a  forward  zeal  by  the  voluntary  destruction 
oi  their  temples,  were  distinguished  by  municipal  privileges, 
and  rewarded  with  popular  donatives  ;  and  the  new  capital 
of  the  East  gloried  m  the  singular  advantage,  that  Constan- 
tinople was  never  profaned  by  the  worship  of  idols."  As 
the  lower  ranks  of  society^  are  governed  by  imitation,  the 
conversion  of  those  who  possessed  any  eminence  of  birth, 
of  power,  or  of  riches,  was  soon  followed  by  dependent 
multitudes.'*  The  salvation  of  the  common  people  was  pur- 
chased at  an  easy  rate,  if  it  be  true,  that,  in  one  year,  twelve 
thousand  men  were  baptized  at  Rome,  besides  a  propor- 
tionable number  of  women  and  children  ;  and  that  a  white 
garment,  with  twenty  pieces  of  gold,  had  been  promised  by 

1  Sec  Tillcmont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  429.  The  Greeks,  the  Rus- 
sians, and,  in  the  darker  ages,  the  Latins  themselves,  have  been  desirous  of 
placing  Constantine  in  the  catalogue  of  saints. 

72  Sec  the  3rd  and  4th  books  of  his  life.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that  whether 
Christ  was  preached  in  pretence,  or  in  truth,  he  should  still  rejoice,  (1.  iii.  c.  58). 

•3  M.  de  lillemont  (Hist,  drs  Ernprreurs,  tom.  iv.  pp.  374,  616)  has  defended, 
with  strength  and  spirit,  the  virg;in  purity  of  Constantinople  against  some  malev- 
dent  insinuations  of  the  Pagan  /osimus. 

"i*  The  author  of  the  Histoire  Politique  et  Philosophique  des  deux  Indes  (tom.  i. 
p.  9)  condemns  a  law  of  Constantine,  which  gave  freedom  to  all  the  slaves  who 
should  embrace  Christianity.  The  emperor  did  indeed  publish  a  law,  which 
restrained  the  Jews  from  circumcising,  perhaps  from  keeping,  any  Christian 
slave.  <Euseb.  in  yit.  Constant.  I.  iv.  c.  27,  and  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi.  lit.  ix.,  with 
Godefroy's  Commentary,  tom.  vi.  p.  247.)  But  this  imperrect  exception  related 
only  to  the  Jews ;  and  Ine  great  body  of  slaves,  who  were  the  prouertv  of  Christian 
or  Pagan  masters,  could  not  improve  their  temporal  condition  oy  changing  their 
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the  emperor  to  every  convert.'*  The  powerful  influence  of 
Constantine  was  not  circumscribed  by  the  narrow  limits 
of  his  life,  or  of  his  dominions.  The  education  which  he 
bestowed  on  his  sons  and  nephews,  secured  to  the  empire 
a  race  of  princes,  whose  faith  was  still  more  lively  and 
sincere,  as  they  imbibed,  in  their  earliest  infancy,  the  spirit, 
or  at  least  the  doctrine  of  Christianity.  War  and  com- 
merce had  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  Roman  provinces ;  and  the  barbarians,  who 
had  disdained  an  humble  and  proscribed  sect,  soon  learned 
to  esteem  a  religion  which  had  been  so  lately  embraced  by 
the  greatest  monarch  and  the  most  civilized  nation  of  the 
globe.'*    The  Goths  and  Germans,  who  enlisted  under  the 

religion.*  I  am  if^orant  by  what  guides  the  Abb4^  Raynal  was  deceived :  as  the 
total  absence  of  quotations  is  the  unpardonable  blemish  of  his  entertaining  Bistory. 

'^  See  Acta  Sti  Sitvestri,  and  Htst.  Eccles.  Nicepkor.  Caltist.  I.  vIL  c.  34,  an. 
Baroniuin  Anna/.  Eccles.  A.  D.  324,  No.  67,  74.  Such  evidence  is  contemptible 
enough  ;  but  these  circumstances  are  in  themselves  so  probable  that  the  learned 
Dr.  Howell  (History  of  the  IVorld,  vol.  iii.  i>.  14)  has  not  scrupled  to  adopt  them. 

"fi  The  conversion  of  the  barbarians,  under  the  reign  of  Constantine.  is  cele- 
brated by  the  ecclesiastical  historians.  (See  Sozomtn^  1.  ii.  c.  6,  and  Theodoret, 
1.  i.  c.  23,  24.)  But  Rufjnus,  the  Latin  translator  of  Eusebius,  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  original  authority.  His  information  was  curiously  collected  from 
one  of  the  companions  of  the  apostle  of  iCthiopia,  and  from  Bacurius,  an  Iberian 
prince,  who  was  count  of  the  domestics.  Father  Mamachi  has  given  an  ample 
compilation  on  the  progress  of  Christianity,  in  the  5rst  and  second  volumes  of 
his  great  but  imperleci  work. 

*  Southern  slaveholders  always  contended  that  negro  slavery  was  not  opposed 
to  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  was  justified  by  the  example  of 
the  early  Christians ;  and  even  at  the  present  day,  Christian  apologists  for  slavery 
— for  the  slavery  of  white  people— are  not  wanting. 

In  the  August  number  of^the  North  American  Review  for  1881,  which  is  claimed 
to  be  the  leading  literary  journal  of  America,  Ex-Judge  Teremtah  S.  Black,  the 
eminent  jurist  and  devout  Christian,  says,  in  a  paper  on  the  Christian  Religion, 
*'  My  faith  and  my  reason  both  assure  me  that  the  infallible  God  proceeded  on 
"  good  grounds  when  he  authorized  slavery  in  Judea.  Subordination  of  inferiors 
"  to  superiors  is  the  groundwork  of  human  society.  All  improvements  of  our 
"  race,  in  this  world  and  the  next,  must  come  from  obedience  to  some  master 
"  better  and  wiser  than  ourselves.  There  can  be  no  question  that  when  a  Jew 
"  took  a  neighboring  savage  for  his  bond-servant,  incorporated  him  into  his 
"  family,  tamed  him,  taught  h'm  to  work,  and  gave  nim  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
"  (iod,  he  conferred  upon  him  a  most  beneficent  boon." 

The  rudest  savage  that  ever  felt  the  stinging  lash  upon  his  shoulders,  could 
not  be  convinced  by  a  statement  like  this,  and  philosophers,  who  realize  that 
slavery  debases  both  the  enslaved  and  the  enslaver,  can  but  look  upon  such  a 
statement,  from  a  Christian  jurist,  with  feelings  of  indignation  and  sorrow. 

**  Those  who  look  tenderly  at  the  slave-owner,  and  with  a  cold  heart  at  the 


If  blasphemy  he  a  possible  crime,  those  who  accuse  the  Creator  of  authorizing 
human  slavery  must  be  guilty  of  that  offence ;  and  what  can  we  think  of  the 
morality  and  justice  of  a  religion  which  inspires  its  most  eminent  advocate  to 
assert  that  '*  My  faith  and  my  reason  both  assure  me  that  the  infallible  God 
"  proceeded  on  good  grounds  when  he  authorized  slavery*  in  Judea." 

''  It  were  belter,"  says  Francis  Bacon,  "  to  have  no  opmion  of  God  at  .ill  than 
"such  an  opinion  as  is  unworthy  of  him ;  for  the  one  is  unbelief,  the  other  is 
"  contumely." — E. 
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Standard  of  Rome,  revered  the  cross  which  ghttered  at  the 
head  of  the  legions,  and  their  fierce  countrymen  received 
at  the  same  time  the  lessons  of  faith  and  of  humanity. 
The  kings  of  Iberia  and  Armenia*  worshiped  the  God  of 
their  protector ;  and  their  subjects,  who  have  invariably 
preserved  the  name  of  Christians,  soon  formed  a  sacred  and 
per[>etual  connection  with  their  Roman  brethren.  The 
Christians  of  Persia  were  suspected,  in  time  of  war,  of 
preferring  their  religion  to  their  country;  but  as  long  as 
peace  subsisted  between  the  two  empires,  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  the  Magi  was  effectually  restrained  by  the  inter- 
position of  Constantine."  The  rays  of  the  gospel  illuminated 
the  coast  of  India.  The  colonies  of  Jews,  who  had  pene- 
trated into  Arabia  and  Ethiopia,"  opposed  the  progress  of 
Christianity ;  but  the  labor  of  the  missionaries  was  in  some 
measure  facilitated  by  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic 
revelation  ;  and  Abyssinia  still  reveres  the  memory  of 
Frumentius.t  who,  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  devoted  his 
life  to  the  conversion  of  those  sequestered  regions.  Under 
the  reiM  of  his  son  Constantius,  Theophilus,'*  who  was 
himself  of  Indian  extraction,  was  invested  with  the  double 

^  See,  in  Eusebius  (in  Ki/.  Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  9),  the  pressing  and  pathetic 
epistle  of  Constantine  in  favor  of  his  Christian  brethren  of  Persia. 

'»  See  Basnage,  Nist.  drs  ^ui/s,  torn.  vii.  p.  182,  torn.  viii.  p.  333,  torn.  ix.  p.  810. 
The  curious  diligence  of  this  writer  pursues  the  Jewish  exiles  to  the  extremities 
of  the  globe. 

w  Theophilus  "had  been  given  in  his  infancy  as  a  hostage  by  his  countrymen  of 
the  Isle  of  Diva,  and  was  educated  by  the  Romans  in  learning  and  piety.  The 
Maldives,  of  which  Male,  or  Diva,  may  be  the  capital,  are  a  cluster  of'  1000  or 
3000  minute  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  ancients  were  imperfectly  ac< 
quainted  with  the  Maldives;  but  thev  are  described  in  the  two  Mahometan  trav- 
elers of  the  ninth  century,  published  by  Renaudot,  Geograph.  Nubtensis,  p.  30,  31. 
D'Herbelot,  Bibliothique  Orientate,  p."  704.    Hist.  Generate  des  Voyages,  t.  viii.J 

•  According  to  the  Georgian  chronicles,  Iberia  (Georgia)  was  converted  by  the 
virgin  Nino,  who  effected  an  extraordinary  cure  on  the  wife  of  the  king,  Mihran. 
The  temple  of  the  god  Aramazt,  or  Arniaz,  not  far  from  the  capital  Mtskitha,  was 
destroyed,  and  the  cross  erected  in  its  place.  Le  Beau,  i.  202,  with  St.  Martin's 
Notes. 

St.  Martin  has  likewise  clearly  shown  (St.  Martin,  Add.  to  Le  Beau,  i.  291)  that 
Armenia  was  the  first  nation  which  embraced  Christianity  (Addition  to  Le  Beau, 
i.  76,  and  Mimoires  sur  l*Armenie,  i.  305).  Gibbon  himself  suspected  this  truth. 
"  Instead  of  maintaining  that  the  conversion  of  Armenia  was  not  attempted  with 
*'  any  degree  of  success,  till  the  sceptre  was  in  the  hands  of  an  orthodox  emperor. 
*'  I  ought  to  have  said,  that  the  seeds  of  the  faith  were  deeply  sown  during  the 
"  season  of  the  last  and  greatest  persecution,  that  many  Roman  exiles  might  assist 
•*  the  labors  of  Gregory,  and  that  the  renowned  Tiridates,  the  hero  of  the  East, 
••  may  dispute  with  Constantine  the  honor  of  being  the  first  sovereign  who  em- 
••  braced  the  Christian  religion."     yindicaiion.  Misc.  IVorks.  iv.  577.— NIilman. 

fAbba  Salama,  or  Fremonatos,  is  mentioned  in  the  Tareek  Negushli,  or 
Chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Abyssinia.    Salt's   Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  461.— Milman. 

X  See  the  dissertation  of  M.  Letronne  on  this  question.  He  conceives  that 
Theophilus  was  bom  in  the  Island  of  Dahlak,  in  the  Arabian  Gulf.  His  embassy 
was  to  Abyssinia  rather  than  to  India.  Letronne,  Materiaux  pour  V Htst.  du 
Chnsfianisme  en  Egypte,  Indie,  et  Adjysstnte.    Paris,  1832,  3d  Dissert.— Milmas. 
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character  of  ambassador  and  bishop.  He  embarked  on 
the  Red  Sea  with  two  hundred  horses  of  the  purest  breed 
of  Cappadocia,  which  were  sent  by  the  emperor  to  the 
prince  of  the  Sabseans,  or  Homerites.  Theophilus  was  in- 
trusted with  many  other  useful  or  curious  presents,  which 
might  raise  the  admiration,  and  conciliate  the  friendship,  of 
the  barbarians ;  and  he  successfully  employed  several  years 
in  a  pastoral  visit  to  the  churches  of  the  torrid  zone.** 
Change  of  the  ^^^  irresistible  power  of  the  Roman  em- 
nationai  perors  was  displayed  in  the  important  and 
rc  igion.  dangerous  change  of  the  national  religion.  The 
terrors  of  a  military  force  silenced  the  faint  and  unsupported 
murmurs  of  the  Pagans,  and  there  was  reason  to  expect,  that 
the  cheerful  submission  of  the  Christian  clergy,  as  well  as 
people,  would  be  the  result  of  conscience  and  gratitude. 
It  was  long  since  established,  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of 
the  Roman  constitution,  that  every  rank  of  citizens  was 
alike  subject  to  the  laws,  and  that  the  care  of  religion  was 
the  right  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Con- 
stantine  and  his  successors  could  not  easily  persuade  them- 
selves that  they  had  forfeited,  by  their  conversion,  any 
branch  of  their  imperial  prerogatives,  or  that  they  were  in- 
capable of  giving  laws  to  a  religion  which  they  had  protected 
and  embraced.  The  emperors  still  continued  to  exercise 
a  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  ecclesiastical 
•  3X2-43  •  Qpder ;  and  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Theodosian 
Code  represents,  under  a  variety  of  titles,  the  authority  which 
they  assumed  in  the  government  of  the  Catholic  church. 
.     .  But  the  distinction  of  the  spiritual  and  tem- 

ihe^'spiritua*!  poral  powcrs,"  wliich  had  never  been  imposed 
^"**ow^?r**  on  the  free  spirit  of  Greece  and  Rome,  was 
introduced  and  confirmed  by  the  legal  establish- 
ment of  Christianity.  The  office  of  supreme  pontiff,  which, 
from  the  time  of  Numa  to  that  of  Augustus,  had  always 
been  exercised  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  senators, 
was  at  length  united  to  the  imperial  dignity.  The  first 
magistrate  of  the  state,  as  often  as  he  was  prompted  by 
superstition  or  policy,  performed  with  his  own  hands  the 

M  Philostorgius,  1.  iii.  c.  4,  5,  6,  with  Godcfroy's  learned  observations.  The 
historical  narrative  is  soon  lost  in  an  inquiry  concerning  the  seat  of  Paradise, 
strange  monsters,  &c. 

•I  See  the  epistle  ol  Ouns  ap.  Athanasium,  vol.  i.  p.  84a  The  public  remon- 
strance which  Osius  was  forced  to  adtlress  to  the  son,  contained  the  same  princi- 
ples of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  government  which  he  had  secretly  instilled  into  the 
mind  of  the  father. 
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sacerdotal  functions ;"  nor  was  there  any  order  of  priests, 
either  at  Rome  or  in  the  provinces,  who  claimed  a  more 
sacred  character  among  men,  or  a  more  intimate  communi- 
cation with  the  ^ods.  But  in  the  Christian  church,  which 
intrusts  the  service  of  the  altar  to  a  perpetual  succession  of 
consecrated  ministers,  the  monarch,  whose  spiritual  rank  is 
less  honorable  than  that  of  the  meanest  deacon,  was  seated 
below  the  rails  of  the  sanctuary,  and  confounded  with  the 
rest  of  the  faithful  multitude."  The  emperor  might  be 
saluted  as  the  father  of  his  people,  but  he  owed  a  filial  duty 
and  reverence  to  the  fathers  of  the  church  ;  and  the  same 
marks  of  respect,  which  Constantine  had  paid  to  the  persons 
of  saints  and  confessors,  were  soon  exacted  by  the  pride  of 
the  episcopal  order."  A  secret  conflict  between  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  embarrassed  the  operations 
of  the  Roman  government ;  and  a  pious  emperor  was 
alarmed  by  the  guilt  and  danger  of  touching  with  a  profane 
hand  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  The  separation  of  men  into 
the  two  orders  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  laity  was,  indeed, 
familiar  to  many  nations  of  antiquity ;  and  the  priests  of 
India,  of  Persia,  of  Assyria,  of  Judea,  of  yEtniopia,  of 
Egypt,  and  of  Gaul,  derived  from  a  celestial  origin  the 
temporal  power  and  possessions  which  they  had  acquired. 
These  venerable  institutions  had  gradually  assimilated 
themselves  to  the  manners  and  government  of  their  re- 
spective countries  ; "  but  the  opposition  or  contempt  of  the 
civil  power  served  to  cement  the  discipline  of  the  primitive 
church.  The  Christians  had  been  obliged  to  elect  their 
own  magistrates,  to  raise  and  distribute  a  peculiar  revenue, 
and  to  regulate  the  internal*  policy  of  their  republic,  by  a 
code  of  laws,  which  were  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the 

*3  M.  de  la  Bastiel  {Mimoires  de  V Acadimie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xv.  pp.  ,4S-62) 
has  evidently  proved,  that  Augustus  and  his  successors  exercised  in  person  all  the 
sacred  functions  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  high  priest,  of  the  Roman  empire. 

»s  Something  of  a  contrary  practice  had  insensibly  prevailed  in  the  church  of 
Constantinople :  but  the  rigia  Ambrose  commandea  Theodosius  to  retire  below 
the  rails,  ana  taught  htm  to  know  the  diflference  between  a  king  and  a  priest.  See 
Thfodoret,  1.  v.  c.  18. 

M  At  the  table  of  the  emperor  Maximus,  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  received  the 
cup  from  an  attendant,  and  gave  it  to  the  presbyter,  his  companion,  before  he 
allowed  the  emperor  to  drink ;  the  empress  waitea  on  Martin  at  table.  Sulpicius 
Scverus,  in  ViL  Sti  Martin,  c.  23,  and  Dialozue,  ii.  7.  Vet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  these  extraordinary  compliments  were  paid  to  the  bishop  or  the  saint. 
The  honors  usually  granted  to  the  former  character  maybe  seen  in  Bingham's 
Anti^ities,  1.  ii.  c.  9.  and  Vales,  ad  TheodorH,  I.  iv.  c.  6.  See  the  haughty  cere- 
monial which  Leontius.  bishop  of  Tripoli,  imposed  on  the  empress.  Tillemont, 
Hist,  dis  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  754.     Patres  Apostol.  torn.  ii.  p.  179. 

M  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  of  Isis  and  Osins.  informs  us,  that  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  who  were  not  already  priests,  were  initiated,  after  their  election,  into  the 
Mcerdoul  order. 
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people,  and  the  practice  of  three  hundred  years.  When 
Constantine  embraced  the  faith  of  the  Christians,  he  seemed 
to  contract  a  perpetual  alliance  with  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent society;  and  the  privileges  granted  or  confirmed  by 
that  emperor,  or  by  his  successors,  were  accepted  not  as  the 
precarious  favors  of  the  court,  but  as  the  just  and  inalien- 
able rights  of  the  ecclesiastical  order. 


The  Catholic  church  was  administered  by 
bfshopsunder  the  Spiritual  and  legal  jurisdiction  of  eighteen 
tiic  Christian    hundred  bishops ;  *•  of  whom  one  thousand  were 


of  eighteen 
"    hundred  bishops ; "  of  whom  one  the 
emperors,     g^^^.^^^  jj^  l^he  Greek,  and  eight  hundred  in  the 

Latin,  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  extent  and  boundaries 
of  their  respective  dioceses  had  been  variously  and  ac- 
cidentally decided  by  the  zeal  and  success  of  the  first 
missionaries,  by  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  by  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel.  Episcopal  churches  were  closely 
planted  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  on  the  seacoast  of 
Africa,  in  the  proconsular  Asia,  and  through  the  southern 
provinces  of  Italy.  The  bishops  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  of 
Thrace  and  Pontus,  reigned  over  an  ample  territory,  and 
delegated  their  rural  suffragans  to  execute  the  subordinate 
duties  of  the  pastoral  office."  A  Christian  diocese  might 
be  spread  over  a  province,  or  reduced  to  a  village ;  but  all 
the  bishops  possessed  an  equal  and  indelible  character: 
they  all  derived  the  same  powers  and  privileges  from  the 
apostles,  from  the  people,  and  from  the  laws.  While  the 
civil  and  military  professions  were  separated  by  the  policy 
of  Constantine,  a  new  and  perpetual  order  of  ecclestasHcal 
ministers,  always  respectable,  sometimes  dangerous,  was 
established  in  the  church  and  state.  The  important  review 
of  their  station  and  attributes  may  be  distributed  under  the 
following  heads:  I.  Popular  election  :  II.  Ordination  of  the 
clergy:  III.  Property:  IV.  Civil  jurisdiction :  V.  Spiritual 
censures :  VI.  Exercise  of  public  oratory :  VII.  Privilege 
of  legislative  assemblies. 

««  The  numbers  are  not  ascertained  by  any  ancient  writer  or  original  caUloinie; 
for  the  partial  lists  of  the  eastern  churches  arc  comparatively  modem.  The 
patient  dilJKence  of  Charles  k  Sto  Paolo,  of  Luke  Holstenius,  and  of  Bingham, 
has  laboriously  investigated  all  the  episcopal  sees  of  the  Catholic  church,  which 
was  almost  commensurate  with  the  Roman  empire.  The  ninth  book  of  the 
Christian  Antiqmties  is  a  very  accurate  map  of  ecclesiastical  geography. 

"7  On  the  subject  of  rural  bishops,  or  Choreptscopi,  who  voted  in  svnods.  and 
conferred  the  minor  orders,  see  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  PE^Kse,  loin.  i.  p.  447, 
«c.,  and  Chardon.  Hist.  <frs  Sacremens,  tom.  v.  p.  395,  &c.  They  do  not  u>pear 
till  the  fourth  century;  and  this  equivocal  character,  which  had  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  prelates,  was  abolished  before  the  end  of  the  tenth,  both  in  the 
isast  and  the  West. 
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I.  The  freedom  of  elections  subsisted  lonjj^ 
after  the  legal  establishment  of  Christianity/"  '•  bishop""^ 
and  the  subjects  of  Rome  enjoyed  in  the  church 
the  privilege  which  they  had  lost  in  the  republic,  of  choosing 
the  magistrates  whom  they  were  bound  to  obey.  As  soon 
as  a  bishop  had  closed  his  eyes,  the  metropolitan  issued  a 
commission  to  one  of  his  suffragans  to  administer  the  vacant 
see,  and  prepare,  within  a  limited  time,  the  future  election. 
The  right  of  voting  was  vested  in  the  inferior  clergy,  who 
were  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  the  candidates  ; 
in  the  senators  or  nobles  of  the  city,  all  those  who  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  rank  or  property;  and  finally,  in  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  who,  on  the  •  appointed  day, 
flocked  in  multitudes  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
diocese,"  and  sometimes  silenced,  by  their  tumultuous  accla- 
mations, the  voice  of  reason  and  the  laws  of  discipline. 
These  acclamations  might  accidentally  fix  on  the  head  of 
the  most  deserving  competitor,  of  some  ancient  presbyter, 
some  holy  monk,  or  some  layman,  conspicuous  for  his  zeal 
and  piety.  But  the  episcopal  chair  was  solicited,  especially 
in  the  great  and  opulent  cities  of  the  empire,  as  a  temporal 
rather  than  as  a  spiritual  dignity.  The  interested  views,  the 
selfish  and  angry  passions,  the  arts  of  perfidy  and  dissimu- 
lation, the  secret  corruption,  the  open  and  even  bloody 
violence  which  had  formerly  disgraced  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tion in  the  commonwealths  of  Greece  and  Rome,  too  often 
influenced   the  choice  of  the  successors  of  the   apostles. 

M  Thomassin  {Ducipiine  de  r Eglise,  torn.  ii.  1.  il.  c.  1-8,  pp.  673-721)  has 
copiously  treated  of  the  election  of  bishops  during  the  first  five  centuries,  both 
ill  the  East  and  in  the  West ;  but  he  shows  a  very  partial  bias  in  favor  of  the 
episcopal  aristocracy.  Bingham  (1.  iv.  c.  2)  is  moderate ;  and  Chardon  {Hist,  des 
Sacrewuns^  torn.  v.  pp.  106-138)  is  very  clear  and  concise.* 

M  Incredibilis  muititudo,  non  solum  ex  eo  oppido  ( Tours),  sed  etiam  ex  vicinis 
Qribas  ad  snflfhi^a  ferenda  convenerat,  &c.  Sulpicius  Severus,  in  Vit.  Martin. 
c.  7.  The  council  of  Laodicea  {canon  xiti.)  prohibits  mobs  and  tumults ;  and 
Justinian  confines  the  right  of  election  to  the  nobility.    Novell,  cxxiii.  i. 

*  This  freedom  was  extremely  limited,  and  soon  annihilated  :  already,  from  the 
third  century,  the  deacons  were  no  longer  nominated  by  the  members  of  the 
community,  out  by  the  bishops.  Although  it  appears  by  the  letters  of  Cyprian, 
that  even  in  his  time,  no  priest  could  be  elected  without  the  consent  of  the  com- 
munity {Ep.  6S),  that  election  was  far  from  being  altogether  free.  The  bishop 
proposed  to  his  parishioners  the  candidate  whom  tie  had  chosen,  and  they  were 
permitted  to  make  such  objections  as  might  be  suggested  by  his  conduct  and 
morals.  (St.  Cyprian,  Ep,  33.)  They  lost  this  last  right  towards  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century.— Guizot. 

The  course  of  proceeding,  pointed  out  by  M.  Guizot  in  this  note,  relates  only 
to  the  election  of  presbj^ters,  and  has  no  immediate  connection  with  that  of 
bishops,  which  is  the  subject  of  Gibbon's  observations.  It  illustrates,  however, 
the  influence  which  these  gradually  acquired  in  appointing  the  inferior  clergy, 
by  means  of  which,  they  of  course  operated  indirectly  on  the  choice  of  those  who 
were  selected  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  own  ranks.— Eng.  Ch. 
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While  one  of  the  candidates  boasted  the  honors  of  his  fam- 
ily, a  second  allured  his  judges  by  the  delicacies  of  a  plentiful 
table,  and  a  third,  more  guilty  than  his  rivals,  offered  to 
share  the  plunder  of  the  church  among  the  accomplices  of 
his  sacrilegious  hopes.*^  The  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
laws  attempted  to  exclude  the  populace  from  this  solemn 
and  important  transaction.  The  canons  of  ancient  discipline, 
by  requiring  several  episcopal  qualifications  of  age,  station, 
&c.,  restrained,  in  some  measure,  the  indiscriminate  caprice 
of  the  electors.  The  authority  of  the  provincial  bishops, 
who  were  assembled  in  the  vacant  church,  to  consecrate  the 
choice  of  the  people,  was  interposed  to  moderate  their 
passions,  and  to  correct  their  mistakes.  The  bishops  could 
refuse  to  ordain  an  unworthy  candidate;  and  the  rage  of 
contending  factions  sometimes  accepted  their  impartial 
mediation.  The  submission,  or  the  resistance,  of  the  clergy 
and  people,  on  various  occasions,  afforded  different  pre- 
cedents, which  were  insensibly  converted  into  positive  laws 
and  provincial  customs;''  but  it  was  everywhere  admitted, 
as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  religious  policy,  that  no  bishop 
could  be  imposed  on  an  orthodox  church,  without  the 
consent  of  its  members.  The  emperors,  as  the  guardians 
of  the  public  peace,  and  as  the  first  citizens  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  might  effectually  declare  their  wishes  in 
the  choice  of  a  primate ;  but  those  absolute  monarchs  re- 
spected the  freedom  of  ecclesiastical  elections ;  and  while 
they  distributed  and  resumed  the  honors  of  the  state  and 
army,  they  allowed  eighteen  hundred  perpetual  magistrates 
to  receive  their  important  offices  from  the  free  suffrages  of 
the  people.**  It  was  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  justice, 
that  these  magistrates  should  not  desert  an  honorable 
station  from  which  they  could  not  be  removed ;  but  the 
wisdom  of  councils  endeavored,  without  much  success,  to 

5">  The  epistles  of  Sidontus  Apollinaris  (iv.  25,  vii.  5.  9)  exhibit  Some  of  the 
scandals  of  ihe  Gallican  church  ;  and  Gaul  was  less  pK>lished  and  less  corrupt 
than  the  East. 

y  A  compromise  was  sometimes  introduced  bv  law  or  bv  consent;  either  the 
bishops  or  the  people  cliose  one  of  the  three  candidates  who  had  been  named  by 
tlie  other  party. 

a2  All  the  examples  quoted  by  Thomassin  ^Discipline  de  VEfrlise.  torn.  ii.  1.  ii. 
c.  vi.  pp.  704-7141  appear  to  be  extraordinary  acts  of  power,  and  even  of  oppression. 
The  conhrmation  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  is  mentioned  by  Philostorg^ius  .-is  a 
more  regular  proceeding.     {Hist.  Ecclcs.  1.  ii.  11.)* 

^  *  The  statement  of  Planck  is  more  consistent  with  history :  "  From  the  middle 
''  of  the  fourth  century,  the  l)ishops  of  some  of  the  larger  churches,  particularly 
II  those  ofthe  imperial  residence,  were  .dmost  always  chosen  under  the  influence 
"of  the  court,  and  often  directly  aiifj  imnu-diatelv  nominated  by  the  emperor." 
Gfschichte  der  C/iHstlich-kirchluhru  Cicsrllschafts-verfassung,  vol.  i.  p.  26^~M. 
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enforce  the  residence,  and  to  prevent  the  translation,  of 
bishops.  The  discipHne  of  the  West  was  indeed  less  relaxed 
than  that  of  the  East ;  but  the  same  passions  which  made 
those  regulations  necessary,  rendered  them  ineffectual.  The 
reproaches  which  angry  prelates  have  so  vehemently  urged 
against  each  other,  serve  only  to  expose  their  common 
guilt,  and  their  mutual  indiscretion. 

II.  The  bishops  alone  possessed  the  faculty  of 
spiritual  generation  ;  and  this  extraordinary  tionofder|y. 
privilege  might  compensate,  in  some  degree,  for 
the  painful  celibacy**  which  was  imposed  as  a  virtue,  as  a 
duty,  and  at  length  as  a  positive  obligation.  The  religions 
of  antiquity,  which  established  a  separate  order  of  priests, 
dedicated  a  holy  race,  a  tribe  or  family,  to  the  perpetual 
service  of  the  gods.**  Such  institutions  w^re  formed  for 
possession,  rather  than  conquest.  The  children  of  the  priests 
enjoyed,  with  proud  and  indolent  security,  their  sacred  in- 
heritance ;  and  the  fiery  spirit  of  enthusiasm  was  abated  by 
the  cares,  the  pleasures,  and  the  endearments  of  domestic  life. 
But  the  Christian  sanctuary  was  open  to  every  ambitious 
candidate  who  aspired  to  its  heavenly  promises,  or  tem- 
poral possessions.  The  office  of  priests,  like  that  of  soldiers 
or  magistrates,  was  strenuously  exercised  by  those  men 
whose  temper  and  abilities  had  prompted  them  to  embrace 
the  ecclesiastical  profession,  or  who  had  been  selected  by  a 
discerning  bishop  as  the  best  qualified  to  promote  the  glory 
and  interest  of  the  church.  The  bishops'*  (till  the  abuse 
was  restrained  by  the  prudence  of  the  laws)  might  constrain 

w  The  celibacv  of  the  clerj:\-  during  the  first  five  or  six  centuries,  is  a  subject 
of  discipline,  and  indeed  of  controversy,  which  has  been  very  diligently  examined. 
See.  in  particular,  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  F EgUse,  torn  i.  1.  ii.  c  Ix.  Ixi.  pp. 
886-907.  and  Bingham's  Antiquities.  1.  iv.  c.  5.  By  each  of  these  learned  but 
partial  critics,  one-half  of  the  truth  is  produced,  and  the  other  is  concealed.* 

X  Diodorus  Sicilus  attests  and  approves  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  priest- 
hood among  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  Indians  (1.  i.  p.  84, 1.  ii.  pp. 
142.  \^y.  edit.  Wesseling).  The  Magi  are  described  by  Ammianus  as  a  very 
numerous  family:  "Per  sjrcula  multa  ad  prarsens  una  eademque  prosapia  mul- 
•*  titudo  creata,  Deorum  cultihns  dedicata."  (xxiii.  6.)  Ausonius  celebrates  the 
Stirfis  Druidarum  (De  Professorib  Bttrdigal.  iv.) :  but  we  mav  infer  from  the 
remark  of  Caesar  (vi.  13).  that  in  the  Celtic  hierarchy,  some  room  was  left  for 
choice  and  emulation. 

»*•  The  subiect  of  the  vocation,  ordination,  obedience.  &c.,  of  the  clergy,  is 
laboriously  discussed  by  Thomassin  {Discipline  de  FEglise,  tom.  ii.  pp.  1-83)  and 
Bingham  (in  the  4th  book  of  his  Antiquities,  more  especially  the  4th,  6th,  and  7th 
chapters.  When  the  brother  of  St.  Jerom  was  ordained  in  Cyprus,  the  deacons 
forcibly  stopped  his  mouth,  lest  he  should  make  a  solemn  protestation,  which 
might  invalidate  the  holy  rites. 

•  Compare  Planck  (vol.  i.  p.  384).  This  century,  the  third,  first  brought  forth 
the  monks,  and  the  monks,  or  the  spirit  of  monkerv,  the  celibacv  of  the  clergy. 
Planck  likewise  observes,  that  from  the  history  of  Eusebius  alone,  names  of 
married  bishops  and  presbyters  may  be  adduced  by  dozens.— Milman. 
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the  reluctant,  and  protect  the  distressed ;  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands  for  ever  bestowed  some  of  the  most  valuable 
privileges  of  civil  society.  The  whole  body  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  more  numerous  perhaps  than  the  legions,  was 
exempted,*  by  the  eiiiperors,  from  all  service,  private  or 
public,  all  municipal  offices,  and  all  personal  taxes  and  con- 
tributions, which  pressed  on  their  fellow-citizens  with 
intolerable  weight :  and  the  duties  of  their  holy  profession 
were  accepted  as  a  full  discharge  of  their  obligations  to  the 
republic.'"*  Each  bishop  acquired  an  absolute  and  inde- 
feasible right  to  the  perpetual  obedience  of  the  clerk  whom 
he  ordained  :  the  clergy  of  each  episcopal  church,  with  its 
dependent  parishes,  formed  a  regular  and  permanent  so- 
ciety ;  and  the  cathedrals  of  Constantinople*'  and  Carthage" 
maintained  their  peculiar  establishment  of  five  hundred 
ecclesiastical  ministers.  Their  ranks"  and  numbers  were 
insensibly  multiplied  by  the  superstition  of  the  times,  which 
introduced  into  the  church  the  splendid  ceremonies  of  a 
Jewish  or  Pagan  temple ;  and  a  long  train  of  priests,  deacons, 
sub-deacons,  acolythes,  exorcists,  readers,  singers,  and 
door-keepers,  contributed,  in  their  respective  stations,  to 
swell  the  pomp  and  harmony  of  religious  worship.    The 

»f'  The  charter  of  immunities,  which  the  clergy  obtained  from  the  Christian 
emperors,  is  cf»nlaine«l  in  the  i6th  book  of  the  Th/odosian  Code;  and  is  illustrated 
wiih  tolerable  candor  by  the  learned  (iodefroy.  whose  mind  was  balanced  by  the 
iijilmsite  prejmlici  s  of  a  civilian  and  a  Protestant. 

y"  Jijslinian.  AV>7-v7/.  ciii.  Sixty  pn-sbylers,  or  priests,  one  hundred  deacons, 
forty  deacomssts,  ninety  »«ub-deacons.  one  hundred  and  ten  readers,  twenty-five 
<  bantci'*.  and  om-  bundrt'd  door-keepers;  in  all,  five  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
This  rnofi<iatc  iiuinlK-r  was  fixed  by  the  emperor  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the 
(bntdi,  wbifb  bad  bven  involved  in  debt  and  usur>- by  the  expense  of  a  much 
bifc^b'  I   «'.iaMi'liinj'nl. 

'"I  ni\«  TMi%  (  Nrus  ccclesiiv  CarlhaKiniensis  *  *  *  fere  ^Mri^/'ii/i  vel  amplius : 
ml'  r  «|ii'i:,  fitianipliirimi  eranl  lectores  infantidi.  Victor  Vitcnsis,  de  Persead. 
I  atnlttl  V.  '».  p.  ;s,  idit.  Kuinart.  This  remnant  of  a  more  prosperous  stale  sub- 
•.j-.N  'I  ntid'  r  tb»-  opprcssi«>n  of  the  \'andals 

••••  I  h<-  iiiirnli'i  of  t,-7VM  onlers  has  been  fixed  in  the  Latin  church,  exclusive  of 
tin-  •  pi'.'  'M'-'tl  «  baia«  i<r.  Hut  the  four  inferior  ranks,  the  minor  orders,  are  now 
re<lu(ed  to  einj>l>  ami  useless  titles. 


'  This  j-x(rmiition  was  verv  much  limite<l.  The  municipal  offices  were  of  two 
kinds:  ihf  oim-  attai  In-tl  to  the  individual  in  his  character  of  inhabitant,  the 
otlii  r  in  that  f\'  f>tnf>nftiip:  ('(.nst.iutin«*  had  exempted  ecclesiastics  from  onict* 
of  tlM"  first  d.  V,  ijpiif.n.  Wod.  Thmd.  \vi.  t.  ii.  Ior.  i.  2.  Eusebius,  HisU  EecUs. 
1,  X.  r.  \ii.»  Th'  V  ».nii;;lit.  alsn.  to  hv  evcuipted  from  those  of  the  second  (muneff 
patriin<'ni<»tiiMj  )  TIp*  ri<  h.  to  obtain  this  privileRc,  obtained  subordinate  sitna- 
titifis  ainonu  tbf  •  l<rev.  Coiistautine  published  in  .>2o  an  edict,  by  which  he  pTO- 
inbitrd  tin  tU'Te  npuli'iit  rjtj/.jr-.  idi.(  ui ioiu-s  ami  cJiriales)  from  embracing  the 
«•(  I  lesiasti*  al  |irof«"'''i-»n,  and  the  bi>ih«)ps  fnun  admittinfr  new  ecclesiastics, hefo« 
a  plai  e  should  In-  vacant  bv  the  dt  ath  of  an  orcMipant  ((lodcfroy  ad  Cod.  7keo^ 
\.  \ii.  t.  i.  d«'  Drrut.).  Valiiitiuiaii  the  I'irst.  by  a  rescript  still  more  jfenerw, 
rna<  t«d  that  no  rit  h  rili/«ri  '.h'-uld  obtain  a  «.<ituation  in  the  church  {D^  ^j^l 
I.  lx\ii.>.  He  ;d-o  imku  t<'d  tliat  i-<  <  li'^.ia-^tit-,.  who  wished  to  be  exempt  frow 
ofbies  which  thev  wmr  b<iund  to  di,!  hari:.-  a'^  proprietors,  should  be  obliged  !*» 
pivcijptht  irpr<»prTt\  totluii  r«.  lati«>ris.  Tod.  Theoclus.  1.  xii.  t.  i.  leg.  49> — Gxiltot' 
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clerical  name  and  privilege  were  extended  to  many  pious 
fraternities,  who  devoutly  supported  the  ecclesiastical 
throne  **•  Six  hundred  parabolani,  or  adventurers,  visited 
the  sick  at  Alexandria ;  eleven  hundred  copiatce,  or  grave- 
diggers,  buried  the  dead  at  Constantinople  ;  and  the  swarms 
of  monks,  who  arose  from  the  Nile,  overspread  and  dark- 
ened the  face  of  the  Christian  world.* 

III.  The  edict  of  Milan  secured  the  revenue  as 
well  as  the  peace  of  the  church."*  The  Christians   "  a.  d^^j!' * 
not  only  recovered  the  lands  and  houses  of  which 
they  had  been  stripped  by  the  persecuting  laws  of  Diocle- 
tian, but  they  acquired  a  perfect  title  to  all  the  possessions 
which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  connivance  of  the 
magistrate.     As  soon  as  Christianity  became  the  religion  of 
the  emf>eror  and  the  empire,   the  national  clergy  might 
claim  a  decent  and  honorable  maintenance ;  and  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  tax  might  have  delivered  the  people  from 
the  more  oppressive  tribute  which  superstition  imposes  on 
her  votaries.     But  as  the  wants  and  expenses  of  the  church 
increased  with  her  prosperity,  the  ecclesiastical  order  was 
still  supported  and  enriched  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of 
the  faithful.    Eight  years  after  the  edict  of  Milan,      ^  ^ 
Constantine  granted  to  all  his  subjects  the  free 
and   universal   permission    of  bequeathing   their   fortunes 
to  the  holy  Catholic  church  ;  *"*  and  their  devout  liberality, 

!••  See  Cod.  Theodos.  I.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  42.  43  Godefroy's  Commentary,  ami 
the  £ccUsiastical  History  of  Alexandria,  show  the  danger  of  these  pious  instil  u* 
lions,  which  often  disturbed  the  peace  of  that  turbulent  capital. 

»»i  The  edict  of  Milan  (de  M.  P.  c.  48)  acknowledges,  by  reciting,  that  there 
existed  a  species  of  landed  property,  ad  jus  corporis  eoruni,  id  est.  ecclesiarum 
non  hominum  singalorum  pertinentia.  Such  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  supreme 
magistrate  must  have  been  received  in  all  the  tribunals  as  a  maxim  of  civil  law. 

iM  Habeat  unusqutsque  licentiam  sanctissimo  (ratholi cse  ( ecclesice)  vcnerabilique 
conctlio,  decedens  bonorum  quod  optavit  relinquere.  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  ii. 
le^.  4.  This  law  was  published  at  Rome,  A.  D.  321,  at  a  time  when  Constantine 
mifcht  foresee  the  probability  of  a  rupture  with  the  emperor  of  the  East. 

•  Gibbon  has  here  laid  open  the  true  cause,  wh  ich  produced  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  the  dark  ages  that  followed.  But  he  has  not  traced  its 
moT\i\nK  distinctly.  M.  Schreiter  has  justly  accused  him  of  confounding  Chris- 
tianity with  its  hierarchy,  and  ascribing  to  the  former,  evils  which  are  stricilv 
attributable  only  to  the  latter.  The  mischief  originated  in  the  abuse,  which 
ingrafted  on  Christianity  a  powerful,  ambitious  ana  imperious  priesthood.  The 
awe  which  this  institution  inspired,  and  the  submission  which  it  exacted,  led  to  a 
torpidity  of  spirit  and  prostration  of  mind,  which  gradually  enfeebled  and  ruined  the 
whole  social  system.  This  power  and  the  universal  decay  began  together  and  pro- 
rressed  together.     They  were  coeval,  co-gradient,  co-regent,  for  fifteen  centuries, 

darkening  the  face  of  the  Christian  world,"  till  the  Reformation,  bv  dethroning 
the  one,  checked  the  other,  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  liberated  mind. — Eng.  Ch. 

"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  said  Jesus;  and,  judged  by  this  standard, 
the  religion  which  induced  this  paralysis  of  mind,  and  arcelcrated  this  fungus 

?rowlh  of  superstition,  was  in  truth  inimical  to  human  welfare.  The  advent  of 
rotestantism  was  like  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day.  and  those  sects  and  indi- 
viduals who  believed  the  least,  and  protested  the  most.  ha\e  always  composed 
the  more  intelligent,  public-spirited  an<l  moral  portion  of  the  community.— E. 
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which  during  their  lives  was  checked  by  luxury  or  avarice, 
flowed  with  a  profuse  stream  at  the  hour  of  their  death. 
The  wealthy  Christians  were  encouraged  by  the  example 
of  their  sovereign.  An  absolute  monarch,  who  is  rich 
without  patrimony,  may  be  charitable  without  merit ;  and 
Constantine  too  easily  believed  that  he  should  purchase  the 
favor  of  Heaven,  if  he  maintained  the  idle  at  the  expense 
of  the  industrious,  and  distributed  among  the  saints  the 
wealth  of  the  republic.  The  same  messenger  who  carried 
over  to  Africa  the  head  of  Maxentius,  might  be  intrusted 
with  an  epistle  to  Caecilian,  bishop  of  Carthage.  The  em- 
peror acquaints  him  that  the  treasurers  of  the  province  are 
directed  to  pay  into  his  hands  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
folks,  or  18,000/.  sterling,  and  to  obey  his  farther  requisi- 
tions for  the  relief  of  the  churches  of  Africa,  Numidia,  and 
Mauritania.*"'  The  liberality  of  Constantine  increased  in  a 
just  proportion  to  his  faith  and  to  his  vices.  He  assigned 
in  each  city  a  regular  allowance  of  corn  to  supply  the  fund 
of  ecclesiastical  charity  ;  and  the  persons  of  both  sexes,  who 
embraced  the  monastic  life,  became  the  peculiar  favorites 
of  their  sovereign.  The  Christian  temples  of  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Constantinople,  &c.,  displayed  the 
ostentatious  piety  of  a  prince,  ambitious,  in  a  declining  age, 
to  equal  the  perfect  labors  of  antiquity.***  The  form  ofthese 
religious  edifices  was  simple  and  oblong ;  though  they 
might  sometimes  swell  into  the  shape  of  a  dome,  and 
sometimes  branch  into  tlie  figure  of  a  cross.  The  timbers 
were  framed  for  the  most  part  of  cedars  of  Libanus ;  the 
roof  was  covered  with  tiles,  perhaps  of  gilt  brass ;  and  the 
walls,  the  columns,  the  pavement,  were  incrusted  with 
variegated  marbles.  The  most  precious  ornaments  of  gold 
and  silver,  of  silk  and  gems,  were  profusely  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  altar ;  and  this  specious  magnificence  was 
supported  on  the  solid  and  perpetual  basis  of  landed  pro- 
perty. In  the  space  of  two  centuries,  from  the  reign  of 
Constantine  to  that  of  Justinian,  the  eighteen  hundred 
churches  of  the  empire  were  enriched  by  the  frequent  and 

ini  Kusehius.  Hist.  Ecclrs.  I.  x.  6;  in  I'it.  Constantin.  1.  iv.  c.  28.  He  repeatedly 
cxpatialcs  on  the  liberality  of  the  Christian  hero,  which  the  bishop  himself  had 
an  <)pportunity  of  knowing,  and  even  of  tasting;. 

>"♦  Kusehius,  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  x.  c.  2,  3,  4.  The  bishop  of  Capsarea,  who  studied 
and  >;ralific(l  tlic  lasie  of  his  master,  pronounced  in  public  an  elaborate  description 
of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  (in  VU.  Cons.  1.  iv,  c.  46).  It  no  longer  exists,  but  he 
has  inserted  in  the  Life  of  Constantine  (1.  iii.  c.  36)  a  short  account  of  the  archi- 
tecture and  ornaments.  He  likewise  mentions  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles 
at  Constantinople  (1.  iv.  c.  59). 
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unalienable  gifts  of  the  prince  and  people.  An  annual  in- 
come of  six  hundred  pounds  sterling  may  be  reasonably 
assigned  to  the  bishops,  who  were  placed  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance between  riches  and  poverty,***  but  the  standard  of 
their  wealth  insensibly  rose  with  the  dignity  and  opulence 
of  the  cities  which  they  governed.  An  authentic  but  im- 
perfect*** rent-roll  specifies  some  houses,  shops,  gardens  and 
farms,  which  belonged  to  the  three  Basilica  of  Rome, 
St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John  Lateran,  in  the  provinces 
of  Italy,  Africa  and  the  East.  They  produce,  besides  a 
reserved  rent  of  oil,  linen,  paper,  aromatics,  &c.,  a  clear 
annnal  revenue  of  twenty-two  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  or 
12,000/.  sterhng.  In  the  age  of  Constantine  and  Justinian, 
the  bishops  no  longer  possessed,  perhaps  they  no  longer 
deser\'ed,  the  unsuspecting  confidence  of  their  clergy  and 
people.  The  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  each  diocese  were 
divided  into  four  parts ;  for  the  respective  uses  of  the  bishop 
himself,  of  his  inferior  clergy,  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  public 
worsl^ip ;  and  the  abuse  of  this  sacred  trust  was  strictly  and 
repeatedly  checked."'  The  patrimony  of  the  church  was 
still  subject  to  all  the  public  impositions  of  the  state."* 

The  clergy  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Thessalonica,  &c.,  might 
solicit  and  obtain  some  partial  exemptions ;  but  the  prema- 
ture attempt  of  the  great  council  of  Rimini,  which  aspired 
to  universal  freedom,  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  son 
of  Constantine.*"* 

iM  See  Justinian.  Novell,  cxxit.  3.  The  revenue  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  most 
wealthy  bishops  is  not  expressed  :  the  highest  annual  valuation  of  a  bishopric  is 
stated  at  thirty,  and  the  •lowest  at  two,  pounds  of  gold ;  the  medium  might  be 
taken  at  sixteen,  but  these  valuations  are  much  below  the  real  value. 

»••  See  Baronius  {AnnaL  EccUs.  A.  I).  324,  No.  58.  65,  70,  71).  Every  record 
which  comes  from  the  Vatican  is  justly  suspected ;  yet  these  rent-rolls  have  an 
ancient  and  authentic  color;  and  it  is  at  least  evident,  that  if  forged,  they  were 
forged  in  a  period  when  /arms,  not  kingdoms,  were  the  objects  of  papal  avarice. 

!•'  See  Thomassin.  Discipline  de  CEglise,  tom.  iii.  I.  ii.  c.  13,  14,  15,  pp.  689-706. 
Tlic  legal  division  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenue  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
established  in  the  time  of  Ambrose  and  Chrysostom.  Simplicius  and  Gelasius, 
who  were  bishops  of  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  mention  it  in 
their  pastoral  letters  as  a  general  law,  which  was  already  confirmed  by  the  custom 
of  Italy. 

»•*  Ambrose  the  roost  strenuous  assertor  of  ecclesiastical  privileges,  submits 
without  a  murmur  to  the  payment  of  the  land  tax.  "  Si  Iributum  petit  Imperator. 
*•  non  negamus;  agri  ecclesia?  soWunt  tributum  ;  solvimus  quae  sunt  Carsaris 
**  Cesari.  et  quae  sunt  Dei  Deo;  tributum  Caesaris  est :  non  negatur."  Baronius 
labors  to  interpret  this  tribute  as  an  act  of  charity  rather  than  of  duty  {AnnaL 
Eccles.  A.  D.  387);  but  the  words,  if  not  the  intentions,  of  Ambrose,  are  more 
candidly  explamed  by  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  VEglise,  tom.  iii.  1.  i.  c.  34,  p.  268. 

iw  In  Arimincnse  synodo  super  ecclesiarum  et  clcncorum  privilegiis  tractatu 
habitn.  usque  eo  dispositio  progressa  est,  ut  juga  <juae  viderenlur  ad  ecclcsiam 
pertinere,  a  publica  functione  cessarent  inquietudine  desistenle  ;  quod  nostra 
videtur  dudum  sanctio  repulsisse.  Cod.  Theod.  \.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  15.  Had  the 
synod  of  Rimini  carried  this  point,  such  practical  merit  might  have  atoned  for 
some  sptrculative  heresies. 
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which  during  their  lives  was  checked  by  luxury  or  avarice, 
flowed  with  a  profuse  stream  at  the  hour  of  their  death. 
The  wealthy  Christians  were  encouraged  by  the  example 
of  their  sovereign.  An  absolute  monarch,  who  is  rich 
without  patrimony,  may  be  charitable  without  merit ;  and 
Constantine  too  easily  believed  that  he  should  purchase  the 
favor  of  Heaven,  if  he  maintained  the  idle  at  the  expense 
of  the  industrious,  and  distributed  among  the  saints  the 
wealth  of  the  republic.  The  same  messenger  who  carried 
over  to  Africa  the  head  of  Maxentius,  might  be  intrusted 
with  an  epistle  to  Caecilian,  bishop  of  Carthage.  The  em- 
peror acquaints  him  that  the  trea3urers  of  the  province  are 
directed  to  pay  into  his  hands  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
folks,  or  18,000/.  sterling,  and  to  obey  his  farther  requisi- 
tions for  the  relief  of  the  churches  of  Africa,  Numidia,  and 
Mauritania."'  The  liberality  of  Constantine  increased  in  a 
just  proportion  to  his  faith  and  to  his  vices.  He  assigned 
in  each  city  a  regular  allowance  of  corn  to  supply  the  fund 
of  ecclesiastical  charity  ;  and  the  persons  of  both  sexes,  who 
embraced  the  monastic  life,  became  the  peculiar  favorites 
of  their  sovereign.  The  Christian  temples  of  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Constantinople,  &c.,  displayed  the 
ostentatious  piety  of  a  prince,  ambitious,  in  a  dechnme  age, 
to  equal  the  perfect  labors  of  antiquity.***  The  form  of  these 
religious  edifices  was  simple  and  oblong ;  though  they 
might  sometimes  swell  into  the  shape  of  a  dome,  and 
sometimes  branch  into  the  figure  of  a  cross.  The  timbers 
were  framed  for  the  most  part  of  cedars  of  Libanus ;  the 
roof  was  covered  with  tiles,  perhaps  of  gilt  brass ;  and  the 
walls,  the  columns,  the  pavement,  were  incrusted  with 
variegated  marbles.  The  most  precious  ornaments  of  gold 
and  silver,  of  silk  and  gems,  were  profusely  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  altar ;  and  this  specious  magnificence  was 
supported  on  the  solid  and  perpetual  basis  of  landed  pro- 
perty. In  the  space  of  two  centuries,  from  the  reign  of 
Constantine  to  that  of  Justinian,  the  eighteen  hundred 
churches  of  the  empire  were  enriched  by  the  frequent  and 

loi  Eusebius,  Hist.  EccJrs.  I.  x.  6;  in  I'it.  Constantin.  \.  iv.  c.  28.  He  repeatedly 
cxpalJalcs  on  Ihc  liberality  of  the  Christian  hero,  which  the  bishop  himself  had 
an  opportunity  of  knowing,  and  even  of  tasting. 

»«^  Kuscbius,  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  x.  c.  2,  3,  4.  The  bishop  of  Csesarea.  who  studied 
and  Rratiftcd  the  taste  of  his  master,  i»ronounced  in  public  an  elaborate  description 
of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  (in  /''//.  Cons.  1.  iv.  c.  46).  It  no  longer  exists,  but  he 
has  inserted  in  the  Life  of  Constantine  (I.  iii.  c.  36)  a  short  account  of  the  archi- 
tecture and  ornaments.  He  likewise  mentions  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles 
at  Constantinople  (I.  iv.  c.  59). 
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unalienable  gifts  of  the  prince  and  people.  An  annual  in- 
come of  six  hundred  pounds  sterling  may  be  reasonably 
assigned  to  the  bishops,  who  were  placed  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance between  riches  and  poverty/**  but  the  standard  of 
their  wealth  insensibly  rose  with  the  dignity  and  opulence 
of  the  cities  whicli  they  governed.  An  authentic  but  im- 
perfect***  rent-roll  specifies  some  houses,  shops,  gardens  and 
farms,  which  belonged  to  the  three  BasiliccB  of  Rome, 
St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John  Lateran,  in  the  provinces 
of  Italy,  Africa  and  the  East.  They  produce,  besides  a 
reserved  rent  of  oil,  linen,  paper,  aromatics,  &c.,  a  clear 
annnal  revenue  of  twenty-two  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  or 
12,000/.  sterling.  In  the  age  of  Constantine  and  Justinian, 
the  bishops  no  longer  possessed,  perhaps  they  no  longer 
deserved,  the  unsuspectmg  confidence  of  their  clergy  and 
people.  The  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  each  diocese  were 
divided  into  four  parts ;  for  the  respective  uses  of  the  bishop 
himself,  of  his  inferior  clergy,  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  public 
worsl^ip ;  and  the  abuse  of  this  sacred  trust  was  strictly  and 
repeatedly  checked.**'  The  patrimony  of  the  church  was 
still  subject  to  all  the  public  impositions  of  the  state.*** 

The  clergy  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Thessalonica,  &c.,  might 
solicit  and  obtain  some  partial  exemptions ;  but  the  prema- 
ture attempt  of  the  great  council  of  Rimini,  which  aspired 
to  universal  freedom,  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  son 
of  Constantine.** 

»•«  See  Justinian.  Novell,  cxxii.  3.  The  revenue  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  most 
wealthy  bishops  is  not  expressed  :  the  highest  annual  valuation  of  a  bishopric  is 
stated  at  thirty,  and  theHowest  at  two,  pounds  of  gold ;  the  medium  might  be 
taken  at  sixteen,  but  these  valuations  are  much  below  the  real  value 

!••  See  Baronius  {AnnaL  Eccles.  A.  I).  324,  No.  58,  65,  70,  71).  Evcr>'  record 
which  comes  from  the  Vatican  is  justly  suspected ;  yet  these  rent-rolls  have  an 
ancient  and  authentic  color:  and  it  is  at  least  evident,  that  if  forged,  they  were 
forged  in  a  period  when  farms,  not  kingdoms,  were  the  objects  of  papal  avarice. 

i«7  See  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  t'Eglise,  torn.  iii.  1.  ii.  c.  i^,  14,  15,  pp.  689^06. 
The  legal  division  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenue  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
established  in  the  time  of  Ambrose  and  Chrysostom.  Simplicius  and  Gelasius, 
who  were  bishops  of  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  mention  it  in 
their  pastoral  letters  as  a  general  law,  whicti  was  already  confirmed  by  the  custom 
of  Italy. 

io»  Ambrose  the  most  strenuous  assertor  of  ecclesiastical  privileges,  submits 
without  a  murmur  to  the  payment  of  the  land  tax.  "  Si  tributum  petit  Imperator. 
*' non  negamus ;  agri  ecclesiae  soWunt  tributum;  solvinius  quae  sunt  Casaris 
"  Caesari,  et  quae  sunt  Dei  Deo;  tributum  Caesaris  est :  non  negatur."  Baronius 
labors  to  interpret  this  tribute  as  an  act  of  charity  rather  than  of  duty  (Anna/. 
Eccles.  A.  D.  ^7);  but  the  words,  if  not  the  intentions,  of  Ambrose,  are  more 
candidly  explamed. by  Thomassin.  Discipline  de  FEglise.  tom.  iii.  1.  i.  c.  34,  p.  268. 

iw  In  Ariminense  synodo  super  ecclesiarum  et  clericorum  i)rivilegiis  tractatu 
habito.  usque  eo  dispositio  progressa  est,  ut  juga  <juie  vidcrentur  ad  ecclesiam 
ptrtinere.  a  publica  functione  cessarent  inquietudme  desislente  :  cjuod  nostra 
videtur  dudum  sanctio  repulsisse.  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  15.  Had  the 
synod  of  Rimini  carried  this  point,  such  practical  merit  might  have  atoned  for 
some  speculative  heresies. 
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IV.  The  Latin  clergy,  who  erected  their 
jJdsdkiion.  tribunal  on  the  ruins  of  the  civil  and  common 
law,  have  modestly  accepted  as  the  gift  of  Con- 
stantine,""  the  independent  jurisdiction,  which  was  the  fruit 
of  time,  of  accident,  and  of  their  own  industry.  But  the 
liberality  of  the  Christian  emperors  had  actually  endowed 
them  with  some  legal  prerogatives,  which  secured  and 
dignified  the  sacerdotal  character.*"  i.  Under  a  despotic 
government,  the  bishops  alone  enjoyed  and  asserted  the  in- 
estimable privilege  of  being  trieci  only  by  their  peers  ;  and 
even  in  a  capital  accusation,  a  synod  of  their  brethren  were 
the  sole  judges  of  their  guilt  or  innocence.  Such  a  tribunal, 
unless  it  was  inflamed  by  personal  resentment  or  religious 
discord,  might  be  favorable,  or  even  partial,  to  the  sacer- 
dotal order:  but  Constantine  was  satisfied,"*  that  secret 
impunity  would  be  less  pernicious  than  public  scandal :  and 
the  Nicene  council  was  edified  by  his  public  declaration, 
that  if  he  surprised  a  bishop  in  the  act  of  adultery  he  should 
cast  his  imperial  mantle  over  the  episcopal  sinner.*  2,  The 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  was  at  once  a  privilege 
and  a  restraint  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  whose  civil  causes 
were  decently  withdrawn  from  the  cognizance  of  a  secular 
judge.  Their  venial  offences  were  not  exposed  to  the  shame 
of  a  public  trial  or  punishment ;  and  the  gende  correction 
which  the  tenderness  of  youth  may  endure  from  its  parents 
or  instructors,  was  inflicted  by  the  temperate  severity  of  the 
bishops.  But  if  the  clergy  were  guilty  of  any  crime  which 
could  not  be  sufficiently  expiated  by  their  degradation  from 
an  honorable  and  beneficial  profession,  the  Roman  magis- 
trate drew  the   sword  of  justice,  without  any  regard  to 

"0  From  Euscbius  (in  Vit.  Conxtant.  1.  iv.  c.  27)  and  Soromcn  (I.  i.  c.  9),  we  are 
assured  that  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  was  extended  and  confirmed  by  Constan- 
tine; but  the  forgery  of  a  famous  edict,  \vhich  was  never  fairly  inserted  in  the 
Theodosian  Code  (see  at  the  end,  torn.  vi.  p.  303).  is  demonstrated  by  Godefroy  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  strange  that  M.  de  Montesquieu,  who  was  a 
lawyer  as  well  as  a  philosopher,  should  allege  this  edict  of  Constantine  {Esprit 
dcs  Loix,  1.  xxix.  c.  16).  without  intimating  any  suspicion. 

ni  The  subject  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  has  been  involved  in  a  mist  of 
passion,  of  prejudice,  and  of  interest.  Two  of  the  fairest  books  which  have  fallen 
into  mv  hands,  arc  the  Institutes  of  the  Canon  Law,  by  the  Abb*  de  Fleury,  and  the 
Civil  History  of  Naples ,  by  (iiannone.  Their  moderation  was  the  effect  of  situa- 
tion as  well  as  of  temper.  Fleury  was  a  French  ecclesiastic,  who  respected  the 
authority  of  the  parliaments;  Giannone  was  an  Italian  lawyer,  who  dreaded  the 
power  of  the  church.  And  here  let  me  observe,  that  as  the  general  propositions 
which  I  advance  are  the  result  of  many  particular  and  imperfect  facts,  I  must 
either  refer  the  reader  to  those  modern  authors  who  have  expressly  treated  the 
subject,  or  swell  these  notes  to  a  disagreeable  and  disproportioned  siie. 

»i2  Tillemont  has  collected  from  Rufinus,  Theodoret,  &c.,  the  sentiments  and 
language  of  Constantine.     Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  iii.  pp.  749,  750. 

•  Such  royal  charity  for  episcopal  indiscretion  has  selaom  been  equalled  and 
never  excelled. — K. 
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ecclesiastical  immunities.    3.  The  arbitration  of  the  bishops 
was  ratified  by  a  positive  law ;  and  the  judges  were  in- 
structed to  execute,  without  appeal  or  delay,  the  episcopal 
decrees,  whose  validity  had  hitherto  depended  on  the  con- 
sent of  the  parties.     The  conversion  of  the  magistrates 
themselves,  and  of  the   whole   empire,  might   gradually 
remove  the  fears  and  scruples  of  the  Christians.     But  they 
still  resorted  to  the  tribunal  of  the  bishops,  whose  abilities 
and   integrity  they  esteemed  ;  and   the  venerable  Austin 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  complaining  that  his  spiritual 
functions  were  perpetually  interrupted  by  the  invidious  labor 
of  deciding  the  claim  or  the  possession  of  silver  and  gold, 
of  lands  and  cattle.     4.  The  ancient  privilege  of  sanctuary 
was  transferred  to  tJie  Christian  temples,  and  extended,  by 
the  liberal  piety  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  to  the  precincts 
of  consecrated  ground."*  The  fugitive,  and  even  guilty,  sup- 
pliants were  permitted  to  implore,  either  the  justice,  or  the 
mercy,  of  the  Deity  and  his  ministers.     The  rash  violence  of 
despotism  was  suspended  by  the  mild  interposition  of  the 
church ;   and  the  lives  or  fortunes  of  the  most  eminent  sub- 
jects .might  be  protected  by  the  mediation  of  the  bishop. 

V.  The  bishop  was  the  perpetual  censor  of 
the  morals  of  his  people.  The  discipline  of  ^censures!.*^ 
penance  was  digested  into  a  system  of  canonical 
jurisprudence,*  which  accurately  defined  the  duty  of  pri- 
vate or  public  confession,  the  rules  of  evidence,  the  degrees 
of  guilt,  and  the  measure  of  punishment.  It  was  impossible 
to  execute  this  spiritual  censure,  if  the  Christian  pontiff, 
who  punished  the  obscure  sins  of  the  multitude,  respected 
the  conspicuous  vices  and  destructive  crimes  of  the  magis- 
trate ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  the 
magistrate,  without  controlling  the  administration  of  civil 
government.  Some  considerations  of  religion,  or  loyalty, 
or  fear,  protected  the  sacred  persons  of  the  emperors  from 
the  zeal  or  resentment  of  the  bishops  ;  but  they   boldly 

•  >»Sec  Cod.  Tkeod.  I.  ix.  tit.  xlv.  leg.  4.     In  the  works  of  Fra  Paolo  (torn.  iv. 

f).  192,  &c.),  there  is  an  excellent  discourse  on  the  origin,  claims,  abuses,  and 
imits  of  sanctuaries.  He  justly  observes,  that  ancient  Greece  might  perhaps 
contain  fifteen  or  twenty  aeyla  or  sanctuaries :  a  number  which  at  present  mav  be 
found  in  Italy  within  the  walls  of  a  single  city. 

»»♦  The  penitential  jurisprudence  was  continually  improved  by  the  canons  of 
the  councils.  But  as  many  cases  were  still  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  bishops, 
they  occasionally  published,  after  the  example  of  the  Roman  Prartor,  the  rules  of 
discipline  which  tney  proposed  to  observe.  Among  the  canonical  epistles  of  the 
fourth  century,  those  of  Basil  the  Great  were  the  most  celebrated.  Thev  are 
inserted  in  the  Pandects  of  Beveridge  (torn.  ii.  pp.  47-151),  and  are  translated  by 
Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremens,  torn.  iv.  pp.  219-^77. 
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censured  and  excommunicated  the  subordinate  tyrants, 
who  were  not  invested  with  the  majesty  of  the  purple. 
St.  Athanasius  excommunicated  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Egypt ;  and  the  interdict  which  he  pronounced,  of  fire  and 
water,  was  solemnly  transmitted  to  the  churches  of  Cappa- 
docia."*  Under  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  the 
polite  and  eloquent  Synesius,  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Hercules,"*  filled  the  episcopal  seat  of  Ptolemais,  near  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Cyrene,"'  and  the  philosophic  bishop 
supported  with  dignity  the  character  which  he  had  assumed 
with  reluctance.""  He  vanquished  the  monster  of  Lybia, 
the  presiding  Andronicus,  who  abused  the  authority  of  a 
venal  office,  invented  new  modes  of  rapine  and  torture,  and 

>i&  Basil.  Epistol.  xlvii.  in  Baronius  {Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  370,  No.  91),  who 
declares  that  he  purposelv  relates  it,  to  convince  governors  that  they  were  not 
exempt  from  a  sentence  of*  excommunication.  In  his  opinion,  even  a  royal  head 
is  not  safe  from  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  ;  and  the  cardinal  shows  himself 
much  more  consistent  than  the  lawyers  and  theologians  of  the  Gallican  church. 

H6  The  long  series  of  his  ancestors,  as  high  as  Eurysthenes,  the  first  Doric 
king  of  Sparta,  and  the  fifth  in  lineal  descent  from  Hercules,  was  inscribed  in  the 
public  registers  of  Cyrene,  a  Lacedaemonian  colony.  (Synes.  Epist.  Ivii,  p.  197, 
edit.  Peiav.).  Such  a  pure  and  illustrious  pedigree  of  seventeen  hundred  years, 
without  adding  the  royal  ancestors  of  Hercules,  cannot  be  equalled  in  the  history 
of  mankind.* 

U7  Synesius  (de  Regno,  p.  2)  pathetically  deplores  the  fallen  and  ruined  state  of 
Cyrene,  no'ki^  'EAXt/vJc,  naT^aihv  bvofia  kclI  oe/ivbv,  koI  tv  cjdy;  fivpiff.  tQv  ndXai 
ainpuvy  vvv  TTEVT}^  Koi  KOTTii^Tfi,  Kol  fiiya  tpEiniov.  Ptolemais,  a  new  city,  82 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Cyrene,  assumed  the  metropolitan  honors  of  the  Penta- 
polis,  or  upper  Libya,  which  were  afterwards  transferred  to  Sozusa.  See  Wessc- 
ling,  Itinnar.  pp.  67.  68,  732.  Cellarius.  Geograph.  tom.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  7»,  74.  Carolus 
*»  Sto  Paulo,  Geograph.  Sacra,  p.  273 ;  U'Aiiville,  Giografhie  Ancienne,  tom.  iii, 
p.  43,  44 ;  Memoires  de  FAcad.  des  In  script  ions,  tom.  xxxvii.  pp.  363-391 

118  Synesius  had  previously  represented  his  own  disqualifications  {Epist.  c.  v. 
pp.  246-250).  He  loved  profane  studies  and  profane  sports;  he  was  incapable  of 
supporting  a  life  of  celibacy  ;  he  disbelieved  the  resurrection  ;  and  he  refused  to 
preach  fables  to  the  peoplei  unless  he  might  be  permitted  \o  philosophize  at  home. 
Thcophilus.  primate  of  Egypt,  who  knew  his  merit,  accepted  this  extraordinary 
compromise.  See  the  life  of  Synesius  in  Tillemont,  Minu  Eccles,  tom.  xii.  pp. 
499-554 -t  

*  Clinton  (F.  H.  i,  101)  gives  the  pedigree  of  Hercules,  beginning  with  Danaus. 
The  kingdom  of  Lacedapmon  was  founded  by  his  descendant,  Anstodemus, 
whose  sons,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  commenced,  b.  c.  1102,  the  bi-regal  succes- 
sion of  the  AgidW  and  Proclidar,  which  subsisted  so  many  centuries  at  Sparta. 
To  the  former  of  these  lines  belonged  Battus,  who  founded  Cyrene,  B.  c.  63. — E.  C. 

f  Sviicsius  was  a  native  of  Cyrene,  and  might  be  honestly  proud  of  the  "  ancient 
"  and  illustrious  name."  In  the  last  days  of  ancient  learning,  he  feebly  supported 
the  philosophic  character,  which  the  place  of  his  birth  had  early  acquired  and 
long  maintained.  The  celebrity  which  he  gained,  while  studving  at  Alexandria, 
under  the  talented  but  unfortunate  Hyv>atia,  recommended  nim  to  Theophilus. 
His  philosophy  embraced  many  of  the  mystical  absurdities  of  the  New  Platonists, 
without,  however,  running  into  their  wild  extravagance.  The  resurrection 
which  he  disbelieved,  was  that  of  the  body ;  he  could  not  have  borne  the  patro- 
nymic of  his  school,  had  he  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Brucker  {Hist. 
of  Philos.  vol.  ii.  p.  312),  admits  that  he  "  held  opinions  not  perfectly  consistent 
"  with  the  popular  creed."  Vet  Dupin  (Hist.  Ecc.  vol.  i.jp.  410),  says,  that  not- 
withstanding this,  he  was  "  a  very  wise,  prudent,  and  good  bishop.*'  Warburton 
(Div.  Leg.  vol.  iii.  p.  196),  was  so  scandalized  by  the  philosophical  heresies  of 
Synesius.  that  he  calls  him  "  no  small  fool ; "  and  proceeds  thus :  *'  He  went  into 
"  the  church  a  Platonist,  and  a  Platonist  he  remained,  as  extravagant  and  absurd 
"  as  any  he  had  left  behind  him."— Eng.  Ch. 
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aggravated  the  guilt  of  oppression  by  that  of  sacrilege."' 
After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  reclaim  the  haughty  magistrate  by 
mild  and  religious  acfmonition,  Synesius  proceeds  to  inflict 
the  last  sentence  of  ecclesiastical  justice,"*'  which  devotes 
Andronicus,  with  his  associates  and  i\v^\v families ^  to  the  ab- 
horrence of  earth  and  heaven.  The  impenitent  sinners,  more 
cruel  than  Phalaris  or  Sennacherib,  more  destructive  than 
war,  pestilence,  or  a  cloud  of  locusts,  are  deprived  of  the  name 
and  privileges  of  Christians,  of  the  participation  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  of  the  hope  of  paradise.  The  bishop  exhorts  the 
clergy,  the  magistrates,  and  the  people,  to  renounce  all 
society  with  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  to  exclude  them  from 
their  houses  and  tables ;  and  to  refuse  them  the  common 
offices  of  life,  and  the  decent  rights  of  burial.  The  church  of 
Ptolemais,  obscure  and  contemptible  as  she  may  appear,  ad- 
dresses this  declaration  to  all  her  sister  churches  of  the  world ; 
and  the  profane,  who  reject  her  decrees,  will  be  involved  in 
the  guilt  and  punishment  of  Andronicus  and  his  impious 
followers.  These  spiritual  terrors  were  enforced  by  a  dexter- 
ous aplication  to  the  Byzantine  court ;  the  trembling  presi- 
dent implored  the  mercy  of  the  church  ;  and  the  descendant 
of  Hercules  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  raising  a  prostrate 
tyrant  from  the  ground.*"  Such  principles,  and  such  ex- 
amples, insensibly  prepared  the  triumph  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  who  have  trampled  on  the  necks  of  kings. 

VI.  Every  popular  government  has  experi- 
enced  the  effects  of  rude  or  artificial  eloquence,      'of  pLwk 
The   coldest    nature   is   animated,   the   firmest     preaching. 
reason  is  moved,  by  the  rapid  communication  of  the  pre- 
vailing impulse ;  and  each   hearer  is  affected  by  his  own 
passions,  and  by  those  of  the  surrounding  multitude.     The 
ruin  of  civil  liberty  had  silenced  the  demagogues  of  Athens, 
and  the  tribunes  of  Rome ;  the  custom  of  preaching,  which 
seems  to  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  Christian  devo- 
tion, had  not  been  introduced  into  the  temples  of  antiquity ; 
and  the  ears  of  monarchs  were  never  invaded  by  the  harsh 

119  See  the  invective  of  Synesius,  Epist.  Ivii.  pp.  191-201.  The  promotion  of 
Andronicus  was  illegal ;  since  he  was  a  native  of  Berenice  in  the  same  province. 
Tbc  instruments  of  torture  are  curiously  specified  ;  the  Kuarifpiov,  or  press,  the 
AamrvXif^pa,  the  trodoarpaQri^  the  pivohl^il^,  the  <5ra?^a,  and  the;^'ffAorp60fov, 
that  variously  pressed  or  distended  the  fingers,  the  feet,  the  nose,  the  ears,  and 
the  lips  of  the  victims. 

*•  The  sentence  of  excommunication  is  expressed  in  a  rhetorical  style. 
(Synesms,  Epist.  Ivii.  pp.  201-^03.)  The  method  of  involving  whole  families, 
though  somewhat  unjust,  was  improved  into  national  interdicts. 

iti  See  Synesius,  E^t.  xlvii.  pp.  186,  187.  Epist.  Ixxii.  pp.  218,  219.  Epist, 
Z3UC1X.  pp.  230,  231. 
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sound  of  popular  eloquence,  till  the  pulpits  of  the  empire 
were  filled  with  sacred  orators,  who  possessed  some  ad- 
vantages unknown  to  their  profane  predecessors.'"  The 
arguments  and  rhetoric  of  the  tribune  were  instantly  op- 
posed, with  equal  arms,  by  skillful  and  resolute  antagonists ; 
and  the  cause  of  truth  and  reason  might  derive  an  accidental 
support  from  the  conflict  of  hostile  passions.  The  bishop, 
or  some  distinguished  presbyter,  to  whom  he  cautiously 
delegated  the  powers  of  preaching,  harangued,  without  the 
danger  of  interruption  or  reply,  a  submissive  multitude, 
whose  minds  had  been  prepared  and  subdued  by  the  awful 
ceremonies  of  religion.  Such  was  the  strict  subordination 
of  the  Catholic  church,  that  the  same  concerted  sounds 
might  issue  at  once  from  a  hundred  pulpits  of  Italy  or 
Egypt,  if  they  were  iuned^^  by  the  master  hand  of  the 
Roman  or  Alexandrian  primate.  The  design  of  this  insti- 
tution was  laudable,  but  the  fruits  were  not  always  salutary. 
The  preachers  recommended  the  practice  of  the  social 
duties,  but  they  exalted  the  perfection  of  monastic  virtue, 
which  is  painful  to  the  individual,  and  useless  to  mankind. 
Their  charitable  exhortations  betrayed  a  secret  wish,  that 
the  clergy  might  be  permitted  to  manage  the  wealth  of  the 
faithful,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  most  sublime 
representations  of  the  attributes  and  laws  of  the  Deity  were 
sullied  by  an  idle  mixture  of  metaphysical  subtleties,  puerile 
rites,  and  fictitious  miracles  ;  and  they  expatiated,  with  the 
most  fervent  zeal,  on  the  religious  merit  of  hating  the  ad- 
versaries, and  obeying  the  ministers,  of  the  church.  When 
the  public  peace  was  distracted  by  heresy  and  schism,  the 
sacred  orators  sounded  the  trumpet  of  discord  and,  perhaps, 
of  sedition.  The  understandings  of  their  congregations 
were  perplexed  by  mystery,  their  passions  were  inflamed 
by  invectives  ;  and  they  rushed  from  the  Christian  temples 

122  See  Thomassin  {Discipline  de  FE^lise.  torn.  iii.  I.  Hi.  c.  83,  pp.  1761-1770),  and 
Bingham  {Antiquities,  vol.  1.  xiv.  c.  4,  pp.  688-717).  Preaching  was  consiclered  as 
the  most  important  office  of  the  bishop:  hut  this  function  was  sometimes  intrusted 
to  such  presbyters  as  Chrysostom  and  Augustin.* 

123  Queen  Elizabeth  used  this  expression,  and  practiced  this  art,  whenever  she 
wished  to  prepossess  the  minds  of  her  people  in  favor  of  any  extraordinary  measure 
of  government.  The  hostile  effects  of  this  music  were  apprehended  by  her  suc- 
cessor, and  severely  fell  by  his  son.  "  When  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic.*^  &c.  Sec 
Heylin's  Li/e  of  Archbishop  Laud,  p.  153. 

*  For  this  powerful  assistant,  the  early  church  was  a^ain  indebted  to  philosophy. 
The  lectures  of  the  schools  were  the  examples  on  which  the  first  meeting^s  of  the 
Greek  believers  and  the  addresses  of  their  preachers  were  modeled.  It  was  thus 
that  the  "  traditions  of  the  aposiles  "  and  the  interpretations  of  the  conferences 
at  Antioch  were  made  known.  Rival  lecturers  saw  with  jealousy  the  increasing 
numbers  of  those  who  attended  ;  and  this  made  Orieen  say,  in  reply  to  Celsus: 
"  How  would  the  philosophers  rejoice  to  gather  such  hearers  of  their  exhorta- 
"  tions  to  the  beautiful !  "    (Cont.  Cr/s.  lib.  v)— Eng.  Ch. 
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of  Antioch  or  Alexandria,  prepared  either  to  suffer  or  to 
inflict  martyrdom.  The  corruption  of  taste  and  language 
is  strongly  marked  in  the  vehement  declamations  of  the 
Latin  bishops  ;  but  the  compositions  of  Gregory  and 
Chrysostom  have  been  compared  with  the  most  splendid 
models  of  Attic,  or  at  least  of  Asiatic,  eloquence."* 

VII.    The    representatives   of  the   Christian 
republic  were  regularly  assembled  in  the  sprine  vii.  Privilege 

\t  .  ri-  j^L  J       of  legislative 

and  autumn  of  each  year;   and  these  synods     assemblies. 
diffused  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and 
legislation  through  the  hundred  and  twenty  provinces  of 
the  Roman  world.**    The  archbishop,  or  metropolitan,  was 
empowered,  by  the  laws,  to  summon  the  suffragan  bishops 
of  nis  province ;  to  revise  their  conduct,  to  vindicate  their 
rights,  to  declare  their  faith,  and  to  examine  the  merit  of 
the  candidates  who  were  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people 
to  supply  the  vacancies  of  the  episcopal   college.     The 
primates   of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,   Carthage,  and 
afterwards  Constantinople,  who  exercised  a  more  ample 
jurisdiction,  convened  the  numerous  assembly  of  their  de- 
pendent bishops.     But  the  convocation  of  great  and  ex- 
traordinary synods  was  the  prerogative  of  the  emperor 
alone.     Whenever  the  emergencies  of  the  church  required 
this  decisive  measure,  he  despatched  a  peremptory  sum- 
mons to  the  bishops,  or  the  deputies  of  each  province,  with 
an  order  for  the  use  of  post-horses,  and  a  competent  allow- 
ance for  the  expenses  of  their  journey.    At  an  early  period, 
when  Constantine  was  the  protector,  rather  than      ^  ^ 
the  proselyte,  of  Christianity,  he  referred  the 
African  controversy  to  the  council  of  Aries  ;  in  which  the 
bishops  of  York,  of  Treves,  of  Milan,  and  of  Carthage, 
met  as   friends   and   brethren,  to  debate   in  their  native 
tongue  on  the  common  interest  of  the  Latin  or  Western 
church.'**     Eleven  years  afterwards,  a  more  nu-      ^  ^ 
merous  and  celebrated  assembly  was  convened 
at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  to  extinguish,  by  their  final  sentence, 
the  subtle  disputes  which  had  arisen  in  Egypt  on  the  subject 

iM  Those  modest  orators  acknowledged,  that,  as  they  were  destitute  of  the  gift 
of  miracles,  they  endeavored  to  acquire  the  arts  of  eloquence. 

iw  The  counal  of  Nice,  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  canons,  has  made 
some  fundamental  regulations  concerning  synods,  metropolitans,  and  primates. 
The  Nicene  canons  have  been  variously  tortured,  abused,  interpolated,  or  forged, 
according  to  the  interest  of  the  clergy.  The  Suburbicarian  churches,  assigned 
(by  Rufinus)  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  vehement 
controversy.    (SeeSirmond,  Opera,  torn.  iv.  p.  1-238.) 

i»  We  have  only  thirty-three  or  forty-seven  episcopal  subscriptions  :  but  Ado. 
a  writer  indeed  of  small  account,  reckons  six  hundred  bishops  in  the  council  of 
Aries.    Tillemont,  Miwu  Eccies.  torn.  vi.  p.  422. 
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of  the  Trinity.  Three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops  obeyed 
the  summons  of  their  indulgent  master;  the  ecclesiastics  of 
every  rank,  and  sect,  and  denomination,  have  been  com- 
puted at  two  thousand  and  forty-eight  persons;*"  the 
Greeks  appeared  in  person ;  and  the  consent  of  the  Latins 
was  expressed  by  the  legates  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The 
session,  which  lasted  about  two  months,  was  frequently 
honored  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  Leaving  his 
guards  at  the  door,  he  seated  himself  (with  the  permission 
of  the  council)  on  a  low  stool  in  the  midst  of  the  hall. 
Constantine  listened  with  patience,  and  spoke  with  modesty; 
and  while  he  influenced  the  debates,  he  humbly  professed 
that  he  was  the  minister,  not  the  judge,  of  the  successors  of 
the  apostles,  who  had  been  established  as  priests  and  as 
gods  upon  earth.*"  Such  profound  reverence  of  an  absolute 
monarch  towards  a  feeble  and  unarmed  assembly  of  his 
own  subjects,  can  only  be  compared  to  the  respect  with 
which  the  senate  had  been  treated  by  the  Roman  princes 
who  adopted  the  policy  of  Augustus.  Within  the  space  of 
fifty  years,  a  philosophic  spectator  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  affairs,  might  have  contemplated  Tacitus  in  the 
senate  of  Rome,  and  Constantine  in  the  council  of  Nice. 
The  fathers  of  the  Capitol,  and  those  of  the  church,  had 
alike  degenerated  from  the  virtues  of  their  founders  ;  but  as 
the  bishops  were  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  public  opinion, 
they  sustained  their  dignity  with  more  decent  pride,  and 
sometimes  opposed,  with  a  manly  spirit,  the  wishes  of  their 
sovereign.  The  progress  of  time  and  superstition  erased 
the  memory  of  the  weakness,  the  passion,  the  ignorance, 
which  disgraced  these  ecclesiastical  synods  ;  and  the  Cath- 
olic world  has  unanimously  submitted"*  to  the  infallible 
decrees  of  the  general  councils."® 

1ST  See  Tjllemont.  lorn.  vi.  p.  915,  and  Beausobre,  Hist,  du  Manicheismu,  torn.  i. 
p.  529.  The  name  of  bishop,  which  is  given  by  Eutychius  to  the  2048  ecclesiastics 
(Anna/,  torn,  i  p.  440.  vers.  Pocock),  must  be  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
an  orthodox  or  even  an  episcopal  ordination. 

>28  See  Euseb.  in  l^it.  Con.  1.  iii.  c.  6-21.  Tillemont,  Mhn.  Eccl.  torn.  vi.  pp.  669-759. 

»»  Sancimus  igilur  vicem  legum  obtinere,  quae  a  quatuor  Sanctis  Concifiis 
*  *  *  expositas  sunt  aut  firmatae.  Prasdictarum  enim  quatuor  synodorum  dog- 
mata siciil  sanctus  Scripturas  el  regulas  sicut  leges  observamus.  Justinian. 
Nov f II.  cxxxi.  Beveridge  (ad  Pandect,  proleg.  p.  2)  remarks  that  the  emperor 
never  made  new  laws  in  ecclesiastical  matters ;  and  Giannone  observes,  in  a  very 
different  spirit,  that  they  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  canons  of  councils.  Istoria 
Ctvtle  di  Napolij  torn.  i.  p.  136. 

ISO  See  the  article  Concile  in  the  Encyclopedie,  torn.  iii.  pp.  668-679,  edition  de 
Lucques.  The  author,  M.  le  docleur  Bouchaud,  has  discussed,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Gallican  church,  the  principal  questions  which  relate  to  the  form 
and  constitution  of  general,  national,  and  provincial  councils.  The  editors  (sec 
Preface,  p.  xvi)  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  article.  Those  who  consult  their 
immense  compilation,  seldom  depart  so  well  satisfied. 


MERCURY. 

MERCURY,  called  Merccrhs  by  the  XvosWes,  ( Acts  xiv.  ia.)iiiid  also  by  the 
Romans,  was  ihc  sou  of  Jipitkr  and  Maia,  a  daughter  ol  Atlas.  He  was 
celebrated  for  bis  activity,  i>erseverance.  cunning,  intelligence*  and  elo- 
quence. He  btrcame  tbe  berald  of  the  immortals— the  chosen  and  trusted 
messenger  of  Jove— and  transmitted  and  published,  to  both  gods  and  men.  the 
words  and  commands  of  that  august  potentate.  Hence  he  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Pagans  as  the  Herald,  tbe  Messenger,  the  Living  Word,  or  the  Logos, 
With  the  aid  oi  his  winged  cap  and  sandals,  be  traversed  space  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  wind,  and  was  onlv  outstripped  in  speed  by  the  glittering  sunbeam,  which 
was  the  messenger  from  Ormuzd  to  the  devout  Magian,  or  by  the  subtle  electric 
spark,  which  was  the  lightning's  flash  of  Zeus. 

"  This  god  "  says  Taylor,  "  was  distinguished  in  the  Pagan  world  by  the 
"  evangelical  title  of  the  Logos  or  the  Word—'  The  Word  that  in  the  beginning 
"  '  was  with  God,  and  that  also  was  a  God.'  Our  Christian  writers  discover  con- 
"  siderable  apprehension,  and  a  jealous  caution  in  their  language,  where  the 
"  resemblance  between  Paganism  and  Christianity  might  be  apt  to  strike  the 
"  mind  too  cogently.  Wlierc  Horace  gives  us  a  very  extraordinar>-  account  of 
*'  Mercury's  (lesccnt  into  hell.  (He  also  descended  into  \i^\\.— Apostles^  Creed.) 
"  and  his  causing  a  cessation  of  the  sufferings  there,  our  Christian  mythologist 
•'  checks  our  curiosity,  by  the  sudden  break  oflf— '  As  this  perhaps  mav  l^  a 
••  *  mystical  part  of  his  character,  we  had  better  let  it  alone.*— ^Wf*  Panth.  vol. 
"  2.  p.  72.  But  the  further  back  we  trace  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion. 
"  the  less  concerned  we  find  its  advocates  to  maintain,  or  even  to  pretend  that 
"  there  was  any  difference  at  all  between  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity 
"  and  Paganism." 

"  For  by  declaring  the  Logos,  the  first  begotten  of  God,  our  Master,  Jesus 
"  Christ,  to  be  born  of  a  virgin  without  any  human  mixture,  to  be  crucified  and 
"  dead,  and  to  have  risen  again  into  heaven  ;  we  say  no  more  in  this,  than  what 
"  vou  say  of  those  whom  you  style  the  sons  of  Jove.  As  to  the  son  of  God,  called 
"  Jesus,  should  we  allow  him  to  be  nothing  more  than  man,  yet  the  title  of  the 
"  Son  of  CJod  is  verv  juslifiablc  upon  the  account  of  his  wisdom,  considering  that 
•*  you  have  your  Mkkci'rv  in  worship  under  the  title  of  The  Word,  and  Mes- 
*'  senger  o(  ijo\\."— Reeve's  Apologies  of  the  Fathers,  vol.  i,  London,  1716. 

*'  The  celebrated  passage.  '  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
"  'with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God,'  &c.,  (John  i.  i.)  is  a  fragment  of  some 
"  Pagan  treatise  on  the  Plaloiiic  philosophy,  and  as  such  is  quoted  as  early  as  the 
"  year  26.^  by  Aineliiis.  a  Pagan  philosopher,  as  strictly  applicable  to  the  Lof;osox 
"  Mercury,  or  the  Word,  and  is  quoted  appropriately  as  an  honorable  testimony 
"  borne  to  the  Pagan  deity,  Sy  a  barbarian.  '  And  this  plainly  was  the  Word,  by 
**  '  whom  all  things  were  made,  he  lH>iiig  himself  eternal,  as  Heraclitus  also 
"  'would  say  ;  and  bv  Jove,  the  same  whom  the  barbarian  affirms  to  have  been 
"  '  in  the  place  and  dignity  of  a  principal,  and  to  be  with  God.  and  to  be  God,  by 
"  '  whom  all  things  were  made,  and  in  whom  ever>'  thing  that  was  made,  has  its 
"  'life  and  being;  who,  descending  into  body,  and  putting  on  flesh,  took  the 
"  'ap|>earance  of  a  man.  though  even  then  he  gave  proof  of  the  majesty  of  his 
"  '  nature  ;  nay,  and  after  his  dissolution,  he  was  deified  again.'  This  is  tbe  lan- 
"  guage  of  one,  of  whom  there  is  not  the  least  pretence  to  show  that  he  was  a 
"  believer  of  the  Gospel,  or  bad  ever  heard  of  it.  or  that  he  did  not  reject  it ;  it  was 
"  the  language  of  clear,  undisguised,  and  uiimingled  Paganism.  The  Logos  then, 
"  or  Word,  was  a  designation  purely  and  exclusively  appropriate  to  the  Pagan 
"  mythology."      Taylors  Diegesis,  pp.  183—186. 

Indeed,  the  resemblance  between  orthodox  Paganism  and  pure  Christianity,  as 
taught  in  the  first  century,  was  so  absolute,  that  Pagan  priests,  who  may  be  con- 
siderc<l  competent  Judges,  could  not  always  detect  the  difference  between  the  two 
religions  or  mythologies,  and  were  sometimes  strangely  deceived.  A  remark- 
able instance  of  this  fact  is  recorded  in  Acts,  xiv  :  7-13.  which  occurred  in 
Lystra.  a  city  of  Lyconia.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  after  their  expulsion  from 
Iconinm,  visitc<i  this  place.  "  And  there  they  preached  the  gospel,"  says  the 
author  of  The  Acts,  and  there  thev  also  cured  a  cripple,  who  had  never  walked, 
"  being  impotent  in  his  feet."  This  miracle  and  the  doctrines  the  a^stles 
preachei  were  mistaken  by  the  Pagans  for  genuine  Paganism.  *'  The  priest  of 
"  Jupiter,"  continues  the  sacred  historian,  "brought  oxen  and  garlands  unto  the 

§"  ales,  and  would  have  done  sacrifice  with  the  people."  "  Tnc  gods  are  come 
own  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men,"  said  the  credulous  Pagans  of  Lystra. 
"  And  they  called  Barnabus  yup%ter,  and  Paul  Mercnrins.  because  be  was  the 
"  chief  speaker."  The  acute  Greeks,  says  Voltaire,  could  split  a  theological 
hair  into  four  parts,  but  these  devout  natives  of  Lystra  could  detect  no  difference 
between  Paganism  and  Christianity.  Thev  had  listened  to  Paul's  eloquence,  and 
it  ilvis  to  them  the  echo  of  their  own  belief:  thev  had  witnessed  the  wonderful 
cure  li'c  performed,  and  this  miracle  confirmed  their  faith  :  and  they  honestlv 
bdicrtd'Mhat  the  two  a|>ostles,  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas,  wen  Ptfin  gods.— E. 
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PERSECUTION  OF  HERESY,  —  THE  SCHISM  OF  THE  DON- 
ATISTS.  —  THE  ARIAN  CONTROVERSY.  — ATHANASIUS. — 
DISTRACTED  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  EMPIRE 
UNDER  CONSTANTINE  AND  HIS  SONS. — TOLERATION  OF 
PAGANISM-t 

THE  grateful  a|>plause  of  the  clergy  has  consecrated 
the  memory  of  a  prince  who  indulged  their  passions 
and  promoted  their  interest.  Constantine  gave  them 
security,  wealth,  honors,  revenge  ;  and  the  support  of  the 
orthodox  faith  was  considered  as  the  most  sacred  and  im- 
portant duty  of  the  civil  magistrate.  The  edict  of  Milan, 
the  great  charter  of  toleration,  ha'd  confirmed  to  each  in- 

•  According  to  Hwiod.  Ihese  Ihne  goddesses  who  presided  over  ihe  birih 
province  lo  eiecule  Ihe  elernal,  inexorable  decrees  of  Necessily.  before  whose 

wbliie.llUhe  song  of  Ihe  Sirens.  CtOTHO.  the  youneer.pr 
In  which  we  an  born.     She  hoids  in  h—  ••— '  -  ■•'—'*  ■- 
hut  Imcmiable.  Lachbsis.  spins  oul  i 
1h«  joyi  uid  WTTowi,  of  OUT  chequer? 
the  slem  embodiment  of  late  and  d 
wboK  sliKhleil  movemenl  severs  Ih 
■ciouiiHM  of  enlslencc,  *nd  ends  for 
Bod  anjFuiflh — theinvMcry,  " 
t  Chip.  XXL  GilAoD->  ' 
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he  elde 


■■  HitUrj  of  Ihf  Df  Clint  and  Fall  of  Ihe  XomaH  Emfirr. 
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dividual  of  the  Roman  world,  the  privilege  of  choosing 
and  professing  his  own  religion.  But  this  inestimable 
privilege  was  soon  violated :  with  the  knowledge  of  truth, 
the  emperor  imbibed  the  maxims  of  persecution ;  and  the 
sects  which  dissented  from  the  Catholic  church,  were 
afflicted  and  oppressed  by  the  triumph  of  Christianity. 
Constantine  easily  believed  that  the  heretics,  who  presumed 
to  dispute  his  opinions,  or  to  oppose  his  commands,  were 
guilty  of  the  most  absurd  and  criminal  obstinacy ;  and  that 
a  seasonable  application  of  moderate  severities  mi^ht  save 
those  unhappy  men  from  the  danger  of  an  everlastmg  con- 
demnation. Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  excluding  the 
ministers  and  teachers  of  the  separated  congregations  from 
any  share  of  the  rewards  and  immunities  which  the  emperor 
had  so  liberally  bestowed  on  the  orthodox  clergy.  But  as 
the  sectaries  might  still  exist  under  the  cloud  of  royal  dis- 
grace, the  conquest  of  the  East  was  immediately  followed 
by  an  edict  which  announced  their  total  destruction.*  After 
a  preamble  filled  with  passion  and  reproach,  Constantine 
absolutely  prohibits  the  assemblies  of  the  heretics,  and  con- 
fiscates their  public  property  to  the  use  either  of  the  revenue 
or  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  sects  against  whom  the 
imperial  severity  was  directed,  appear  to  have  been  the 
adherents  of  Paul  of  Samosata ;  the  Montanists  of  Phrygia, 
who  maintained  an  enthusiastic  succession  of  prophecy  ;  the 
Novatians,  who  sternly  rejected  the  temporal  efficacy  of 
repentance ;  the  Marcionites  and  Valentinians,  under  whose 
leading  banner  the  various  Gnostics  of  Asia  and  Egypt  had 
insensibly  rallied ;  and  perhaps  the  Manichaeans,  who  had 
recently  imported  from  Persia  a  more  artful  composition  of 
oriental  and  Christian  theology.*  The  design  of  extirpa- 
ting the  name,  or  at  least  of  restraining  the  progress,  of 
these  odious  heretics,  was  prosecuted  with  vigor  and  effect. 
Some  of  the  penal  regulations  were  copied  from  the  edicts 
of  Diocletian  ;  and  this  method  of  conversion  was  applauded 
by  the  same  bishops  who  had  felt  the  hand  of  oppression, 
and  had  pleaded  for  the  rights  of  humanity.  Two  imma- 
terial circumstances  may  serve,  however,  to  prove  that  the 
mind  of  Constantine  was  not  entirely  corrupted  by  the  spirit 

»  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constantin,  1.  iii.  c.  63,  64.  65,  66.  ^ 

2  After  some  examination  of  the  various  opinions  of  Tillemonl,  Beausobre, 
Lardncr,  &c.,  I  am  convinced  that  Manes  did  not  propa^te  his  sect,  even  in 
Persia,  before  the  year  270.  It  is  stranee  that  a  philosophic  and  foreign  heresy 
should  have  penetrated  so  rapidly  into  the  African  provinces;  yet  I  cannot  easijy 
reject  the  edict  of  Diocletian  a^^ainst  the  Manichaeaiis,  which  n>ay  be  found  iu 
Baronius.    iAnnal.  Eccl.  A.  D.  287.) 
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of  zeal  and  bigotry.  Before  he  condemned  the  Manichaeans,* 
and  their  kindred  sects,  he  resolved  to  make  an  accurate 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  their  religious  principles.  As 
if  he  distrusted  the  impartiality  of  his  ecclesiastical  coun- 
sellors, this  delicate  commission  was  intrusted  to  a  civil 
magistrate,  whose  learning  and  moderation  he  justly  es- 
teemed, and  of  whose  venal  character  he  was  probably 
ignorant.'  The  emperor  was  soon  convinced,  that  he  had 
too  hastily  proscribed  the  orthodox  faith  and  the  exemplary 
morals  of  tne  Novatians,  who  had  dissented  from  the  church 
in  some  articles  of  discipline  which  were  not  perhaps 
essential  to  salvation.  By  a  particular  edict,  he  exempted 
them  from  the  eeneral  penalties  of  the  law;* allowed  them 
to  build  a  church  at  Constantinople ;  respected  the  miracles 
of  their  saints ;  invited  their  bishop  Acesius  to  the  council 
of  Nice ;  and  gently  ridiculed  the  narrow  .tenets  of  his  sect 
by  a  familiar  jest ;  which,  from  the  mouth  of  a  sovereign, 
must  have  been  received  with  applause  and  gratitude.* 

3  Constantinus  enim,  cum  limatius  superstitionum  quaereret  sectas,  Maui- 
chseorum  et  similium,  &c.  Ammiaiu  xv.  15.  Slrategius,  who  from  this  commis- 
sion obtained  the  surname  of  Mnsonianus,  was  a  Christian  of  the  Arian  sect.  He 
acted  as  one  of  the  counts  at  the  council  of  Sardica.  Libanius  praises  his  mild- 
ness and  prudence.    Vales,  ad  locum  Ammian. 

4  Cod.  Theod,  1.  xvi.  lit.  5,  leg.  2.  As  the  general  law  is  not  inserted  in  the 
Theodoiian  Code,  it  is  prooable  that,  in  the  year  438.  the  sects  which  it  had 
condemned  were  already  extinct. 

»  Sozomen,  I.  i.  c.  22.  Socrates,  I.  i.  c.  10.  These  historians  have  been  suspected, 
but  1  think  without  reason,  of  an  attachment  to  the  Novatian  doctrine.  The* 
emperor  said  to  the  bishop,  '*  Acesius,  take  a  ladder,  and  get  up  to  heaven  liy 
*'  yourself."  Most  of  the  Christian  sects  have,  by  turns,  borrowed  the  ladder  of 
Acesius.t 


*"Mani,  properly  so  called,  though  more  commonly  Manes  or  Manichaeus, 
*'  from  whom  tne  most  important  Christian  sect  that  ever  existed,  takes  its 
••  designation,"  says  Rev.  Robt.  Taylor,  in  Die/Best's,  "  was  by  birth  a  Persian, 
"  educated  amongst  the  Magi,  or  wise  men  of  the  East,  and  himself  originally 
"  one  of  that  order. 

*'  In  the  edict  of  Diocletian,  preserved  in  the  fragments  of  Hermo^enes,  the 
"  Christians  are  called  Manichees.  It  sufficiently  api>ears  that  the  Gentiles  in 
•*  general  confounded  the  Christians  and  Manichees,  and  that  there  really  was  no 
•*  difference,  or  appeared  to  be  none,  between  the  followers  of  Christ  and  of 
*'  Manes.  Let  who  will  or  can,  determine  the  curious  question,  whether  Manes 
*'  and  his  followers  were  heretical  seceders  from  Christianity,  or  whetlier  those 
"  who  afterwards  acciulred  the  name  of  Christians,  were  heretics  from  tlic  primi- 
"  tivc  sect  of  Manicnees.  The  admitted  fact  of  the  existence  of  upw.inls  ol 
**  ninety  different  heresies,  or  manners  and  variation  of  telling  the  Gospel  story, 
"  within  the  first  three  centuries,  is  proof  demonstrative  that  there  could  have 
"  been  no  common  authority  to  which  Christians  could  appeal. 

"  It  is  admitted  by  Mosheim  (vol.  i,  cent.  3,  chap.  2),  tnat  the  more  intelligent 
*'  among  the  Christian  people  in  the  third  century  had  been  taught,  that  true 
"  Christianity,  as  it  was  inculcated  by  Jesus,  and  not  as  it  was  afterwards  cor- 
"  rupted  by  his  disciples,  differed  in  few  points  from  the  Pagan  religion,  properly 
"  explained  and  restored  to  its  primitive  purity. 

"St.  Augustin  himself."  continues  Taylor,  was  originally  a  member  of  this  sect. 
*'  till  he  found  that  higher  distinctions  and  better  emoluments  were  to  he  gainecl 
"  by  joining  the  stronger  party.  Whereupon  he  left  the  i>oor  presbytery  of  the 
**  Manichsean  church,  to  become  the  orthodox  bishop  of  Hippo  Regiiis."  -R. 

t  These  very  first  acts  of  Constantine  manifest  the  influence  not  of  the  religion. 
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African  ^^^  complaints  and  mutual  accusations  which 

controversy,  assailcd  the  throne  of  Constantine  as  soon  as  the 
A.  D.  312.  (jg^j.]^  Qf  Maxentius  had  submitted  Africa  to  his 
victorious  arms,  were  ill  adapted  to  edify  an  imperfect 
proselyte.  He  learned,  with  surprise,  that  tne  provinces  of 
that  great  country,  from  the  confines  of  Cyrene  to  the 
columns  of  Hercules,  were  distracted  with  religious  discord.* 
The  source  of  the  division  was  derived  from  a  double  elec- 
tion in  the  church  of  Carthage;  the' second,  in  rank  and 
opulence,  of  the  ecclesiastical  thrones  of  the  West.  Caecilian 
and  Majorinus  were  the  two  rival  primates  of  Africa ;  and 
the  death  of  the  latter  soon  made  room  for  Donatus,  who, 
by  his  superior  abilities  and  apparant  virtues,  was  the  firmest 
support  of  his  party.  The  advantage  which  Caecilian  might 
claim  from  the  priority  of  his  ordination,  was  destroyed  by 
the  illegal,  or  at  least  indecent,  haste,  with  which  it  had 
been  performed,  without  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  bishops 
of  Numidia.  The  authority  of  these  bishops,  who,  to  the 
number  of  seventy,  condemned  Caecilian,  and  consecrated 
Majorinus,  is  again  weakened  by  the  infamy  of  some  of 
their  personal  characters ;  and  by  the  female  intrigues, 
sacrilegious  bargains,  and  tumultuous  proceedings,  which 
are  imputed  to  this  Numidian  council.'  The  bishops  of 
the  contending  factions  maintained,  with  equal  ardor  and 
obstinacy,  that  their  adversaries  were  degraded,  or  at  least 
dishonored,  by  the  odious  crime  of  delivering  the  Holy 

«  The  best  materials  for  this  part  of  ecclesiastical  history  may  be  found  in  the 
edition  of  Optatus  Milt^vitanus,  published  (Paris,  1700)  by  M.  Duptn.  who  has 
enriched  it  with  critical  notes,  geographical  discussions,  original  records,  and  an 
accurate  abridgment  of  the  whole  controversy.  M.  de  Tillcmont  has  bestowe<J 
on  the  Donatist  the  greatest  part  of  a  volume  (torn.  vi.  part  i.) ;  and  I  am  indebted 
to  him  for  an  ample  collection  of  all  the  passages  of  his  favorite,  St.  Augustin, 
which  relate  to  those  heretics. 

^Schisma  i^itur  illo  tempore  confusa  mulieris  Iracundia  pcpcrit ,  ambitus 
nutrivit:  avaritia  rohoi^wM.  Optatus,  1.  i.  c.  lo.  The  languagrof  Purpurius  is 
that  of  a  furious  madman.  DKitur  te  necasse  filios  sororis  tuae  duos.  Purpurius 
respond.t  :  Puias  me  terreri  a  te  *  ♦  *  occidi :  et  occido  eos  qui  contra  me 
fa-iunt.  Acta  Couct.  Cirtensis.  ad  calc.  Optat.  p.  ,74.  When  Ceecilian  was 
invited  to  an  assembly  of  bishops  Purpurius  said  to  his  brethren,  or  rather  to  his 
.;u  comohces      Let  him  come  hither  to  receive  our  imposition  of  hands,  and  we 

will  break  his  head  by  way  of  penance."     Optat.  I.  i.  c.  19.  .       ^     ». 

which  he  rather  used  than  embraced,  hut  of  the  hierarchy,  through  whom  lie  saw- 
that  the  masses  might  be  made  subservient  to  his  designs.  To  secure  these 
chiefs  of  the  church,  their  artful  patron  indulged  their  desire  to  exclude  all  rivals 
and  bestowed  on  them  new  rewards  and  immunities.  So,  too.  the  schisms  which 
are  the  subjecls  of  this  chapter,  would  never  have  distracted  the  world,  had  there 
been  no  such  objects  of  ambitious  desires  as  episcopal  thrones  and  revenues.— F  C 
Says  Butler,  111 ////f/f<^i<7.v.- 

•   What  makes  all  doctrines  plain  and  clear?— 

'■  About  tw«)  hundred  pounds  a  y^ar. 
"  And  that  which  was  prov'ri  triK-  before. 
"  Prov'd  false  again  ?~Two  hundred  more.'— E. 
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Scriptures  to  the  officers  of  Diocletian.  From  their  mutual 
reproaches,  as  well  as  from  the  story  of  this  dark  transac- 
tion, it  may  justly  be  inferred,  that  the  late  persecution  had 
imbittered  the  zeal,  without  reforming  the  manners,  of  the 
African  Christians.  That  divided  church  was  incapable  of 
affording  an  impartial  judicature  ;  the  controversy  was 
solemnly  tried  in  five  successive  tribunals,  which  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor;  and  the  whole  proceeding,  from 
the  first  appeal  to  the  final  sentence,  lasted  above  three 
years.  A  severe  inquisition  which  was  taken  by  the  prst- 
torian  vicar  and  the  pro-consul  of  Africa,  the  report  of  two 
episcopal  visitors  who  had  been  sent  to  Carthage,  the 
decrees  of  the  councils  of  Rome  and  of  Aries,  and  the  su- 
preme judgment  of  Constantine  himself  in  his  sacred  con- 
sistory, were  all  favorable  to  the  cause  of  Ciedlian,  and  he 
was  unanimously  acknowledged  by  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical powers,  as  the  true  and  lawful  primate  of  Africa,  The 
honors  and  estates  of  the  church  were  attributed  to  /lis 
suffragan  bishops ;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
Consuntine  was  satisfied  with  inflicting  the  punishment  of 
exile  on  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Donatist  faction.  As 
their  cause  was  examined  with  attention,  perhaps  it  was  de- 
termined with  justice.  Perhaps  their  complaint  was  not 
without  foundation,  that  the  credulity  of  the  emperor  had 
been  abused  by  the  insidious  arts  of  his  favorite  Osius. 
The  influence  of  falsehood  and  corruption  might  procure 
the  condemnation  of  the  innocent,  or  aggravate  the  sentence 
of  the  guilty.  Such  an  act.  however,  of  injustice,  if  it  con- 
cluded an  importunate  dispute,  might  be  numbered  amonjj 
the  transient  evils  of  a  despotic  administration,  which  arc 
neither  felt  nor  remembered  by  pnsiterity- 

But  this   incident,   so  inconskkTable  that   it  , 
scarcely  deserves  a  place  in  hi;^tDry,  was  pro- 
ductive of  a  memorable  schism,  which  afflicteil 
the  provinces  of  Africa  above  three  hundi 
was  extinguished  only  with  Christianity  itself,  ' 
zeal  of  freedom  and  fanaticism  animated  tbS 
refuse  obedience  to  the  usurpers,  whose  el« 
puted,  and  whoso  spiritual  powers  they  dr-ii 
from  the  civil  and  religious  communi" 
boldly  e.xconimunicated  the  rest  of  ni^u 
braced  the  impious  party  "f  Cj::cilian,  .1 
from  whom  he  derive<l    his    urcjtendit] 
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asserted  with  confidence,  and  almost  with  exultation,  that 
the  apostolical  succession  was  interrupted ;  that  all  the 
bishops  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  infected  by  the  contagion 
of  guilt  and  schism  ;  and  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  Cath- 
olic church  were  confined  to  the  chosen  portion  of  the 
African  believers,  who  alone  had  preserved  inviolate  the 
integrity  of  their  faith  and  discipline.  This  rigid  theory 
was  supported  by  the  most  uncharitable  conduct.  When- 
ever they  acquired  a  proselyte,  even  from  the  distant 
provinces  of  the  East,  they  carefully  repeated  the  sacred 
rites  of  baptism" and  ordination ;  as  they  rejected  the  validity, 
of  those  which  he  had  already  received  from  the  hands  of 
heretics  or  schismatics.  Bishops,  virgins,  and  even  spotiess 
infants,  were  subjected  to  the  disgrace  of  a  public  penance, 
before  they  could  be  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the 
Donatists.  If  they  obtained  possession  of  a  church  which 
had  been  used  by  their  Catholic  adversaries,  they  purified 
the  unhallowed  building  with  the  same  jealous  care  which 
a  temple  of  idols  might  have  required.  They  washed  the 
pavement,  scraped  the  walls,  burnt  the  altar,  which  was 
commonly  of  wood,  melted  the  consecrated  plate,  and  cast 
the  holy  eucharist  to  the  dogs,  with  every  circumstance  of 
ignominy  which  could  provoke  and  perpetuate  the  ani- 
mosity of  religious  factions.'*  Notwithstanding  this  irrecon- 
cilable aversion,  the  two  parties,  who  were  mixed  and 
separated  in  all  the  cities  of  Africa,  had  the  same  language 
and  manners,  the  same  zeal  and  learning,  the  same  faiUi  and 
worship.  Proscribed  by  the  civil  and  ecclesistical  powers 
of  the  empire,  the  Donatists  still  maintained  in  some 
provinces,  particularly  in  Numidia,  their  superior  numbers; 
and  four  hundred  bishops  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  primate.  But  the  invincible  spirit  of  the  sect  some- 
times preyed  on  its  own  vitals  ;  and  the  bosom  of  their 
schismatical  church  was  torn  by  intestine  divisions.  A 
fourth  part  of  the  Donatist  bishops  followed  the  inde- 
pendent standard  of  the  Maximianists.  The  narrow  and 
solitary  path  which  their  first  leaders  had  marked  out, 
continued  t(j  deviate   from  the  great  society  of  mankind. 

•*  Tlu'  councils  of  Aries.  f»f  Nice,  ami  of  Trent,  cofiftrmed  the  wise  and  moderate 
l>raciice  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Jlie  noiialisls,  however,  had  the  advantaf^e  of 
maintaiiiinR  the  seiitinu-nt  oi  (  ypriafi,  and  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  primitn-e 
church  VuKentius  Lii  iiu-nsis  (p.  .^.^2.  ap,  Tillemonl.  Mf'tn.  Ecctes.  torn.  vi.  p.  138) 
has  explained  why  the  Donatists  are  eterfi.illy  burning  with  the  Devil,  whdc  St. 
Cyprian  rei>;ns  in  heaven  with  Jt-sus  Christ. 

"  See  the  si.xth  book  of  Opiatits  Afilrvitanns,  pp.  91-100. 
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Even  the  imperceptible  sect  of  the  Rogatians  could  affirm, 
without  a  blush,  that  when  Christ  should  descend  to  judge 
the  earth,  he  would  find  hrs  true  religion  preserved  only  m 
a  few  nameless  villages  of  the  Caesarean  Mauritania.*** 

The  schism  of  the  Donatists  was  confined  to  ^^^ 
Africa  :  the  more  diffiisive  mischief  of  the  Trini-  Triniiarian 
tarian  controversy  successively  penetrated  into  '^«"^'^'^^'*-'''*>'- 
every  part  of  the  Christian  world.  The  former  was  an 
accidental  quarrel,  occasioned  by  the  abuse  of  freedom ;  the 
latter  was  a  hi^h  and  mysterious  argument,  derived  from 
the  abuse  of  philosophy.  From  the  age  of  Constantine  to 
that  of  Clovis  and  Theodoric,  the  temporal  interests  both 
of  the  Romans  and  Barbarians  were  deeply  involved  in  the 
theological  disputes  of  Arianism.  The  historian  may  there- 
fore be  permitted  respectfully  to  withdraw  the  veil  of  the 
sanctuary ;  and  to  deduce  the  progress  of  reason  and  faith, 
of  error  and  passion,  from  the  school  of  Plato  to  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  empire. 

The  genius  of  Plato,  informed  by  his  own  Th^g.sten,of 
meditation  or  by  the  traditional  knowledge  of  *^pfaio. 
the  priests  of  Egypt,"  had  ventured  to  explore  ^foreChnsi. 
the  mysterious  nature  of  the  Deity.  When  he 
had  elevated  his  mind  to  the  sublime  contemplation  of  the 
first  self-existent  necessary  cause  of  the  universe,  the 
Athenian  sage  was  incapable  of  conceiving  how  the  simple 
unity  of  his  essence  could  admit  the  infinite  variety  of  dis- 
tinct and  successive  ideas  which  compose  the  model  of  the 
intellectual  world ;  /iow  a  Being  purely  incorporeal  could 
execute  that  perfect  model,  and  mould  with  a  plastic  hand 
the  rude  and  independent  chaos.  The  vain  hope  of  ex- 
tricating himself  from  these  difficulties,  which  must  ever 
oppress  the  feeble  powers  of  the  human  mind,  might  induce 
Plato  to  consider  the  divine  nature  under  the  threefold 
modification  of  the  first  cause,  the  reason  or  Lop'os,  and  the 
soul   or  spirit   of  the   universe.     His   poetical    ^.    . 

.  '^  ^.  r        i         t       '  '^i    »  The  Logos. 

imagination  sometimes  fixed  and  animated  these 

10  Tillemont,  Afim.  Ecclesiastiques,  torn.  vi.  part  i.  p.  253.  He  laughs  at  their 
partial  credulity.  He  revered  Augustin,  the  great  doctor  of  the  system  of  pre- 
destination. 

«i  Plato  iEgyptum  peragravit  ut  a  sacerdotibus  Barbaris  numeros  et  calestia 
accipcret.  Cicero  de  Finibus,  v.  25.  The  Eeyplians  might  slill  preserve  the  tra- 
ditional creed  of  the  Patriarchs.  Josephus  has  persuaded  many  of  the  Christian 
fathers,  that  Plato  derived  a  part  of  his  knowledge  from  the  Jews;  but  this  vain 
opinion  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  obscure  state  and  unsocial  manners  of  the 
Jewish  people,  whose  scriptures  were  not  accessible  to  (ireek  curif)sity  till  more 
than  one  hundred  years  after  the  <leath  of  Plato.  See  M;irshani,  Canon.  Chran. 
p.  144.     Le  Clerc,  l^ipistol.  Critic,  vii.  p.  177-194. 
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metaphysical  abstractions  ;  thr  three  archical  or  original 
principles  were  representeti  in  the  Platonic  system  as  three 
gods,  united  with  each  other  by  a  mysterious  and  ineffable 
generation  ;  and  the  Log^os  was  j)articularly  considered 
under  the  more  accessible  character  of  the  Son  of  an  eternal 
Father,  and  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world.  Such 
appear  to  have  been  the  secret  doctrines  which  were  cau- 
tiously whispered  in  the  gardens  of  the  Academy ;  and 
which,  according  to  the  more  recent  disciples  of  Plato* 

*  This  exposition  of  ihc  doctrine  of  Plato  appears  to  mc  contrary*  to  the  true 
sense  of  that  philosopher's  writings.  The  brilliant  tmai^ination  which  he  carried 
into  metaphysical  inquiries,  his  style,  full  of  allegories  and  figures,  have  misled 
those  interpreters  who  did  not  seek,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  works  and 
beyond  the  images  which  the  writer  employs,  the  system  of  this  philosopher.  In 
my  opinion,  there  is  no  Trinity  in  Plato ;  he  has  established  no  mj-stenous  genera- 
tion between  the  three  pretended  principles  which  he  is  made  to  distinguish. 
Finally,  he  conceived  only  as  attributes  of  the  Deity,  or  of  matter,  those  ideas,  of 
which  it  is  supposc<l  that  he  made  substances,  real  beings 

According  to  Plato.  Gotl  and  matter  existed  from  all  eternity.  Before  the 
creation  of  the  world,  matter  IkkI  in  itself  a  principle  of  motion,  but  without  end 
or  laws :  it  is  this  principle  which  Plato  calls  the  irrational  soul  of  the  world 
(^(i}.o-)0^  i>i'\t/);  because,  according  to  his  doctrine,  every  spontaneous  and 
original  principle  of  motion  is  called  soul.  God  wished  to  impress  /brm  upon 
matter,  that  is  to  say,  i.  To  mould  matter,  and  make  it  into  a  body 'a.  To  regu- 
l.itc  its  motion,  and  subject  it  to  some  end  and  to  certain  laws.  The  Deitv,  in  this 
operation,  could  not  act  but  acconliii^  to  the  ideas  existing  in  his  intelligence: 
their  union  filled  this,  and  formed  the  ideal  type  of  the  world.  It  Is  this  ideal 
world,  this  divine  iniellij|;cnce.  existing  with  God  from  all  eternity,  and  called  by 
Plato  vov^  or  Xnyor,  which  he  is  supposed  to  personify,  to  substantialize;  while 

an  attentive  examination  is  sufficient  to  convince  ns  that  he  has  never  assi{|ped  it 
an  existence  external  to  the  Deity  (hors  de  la  Divinif*),  and  that  he  considered 
tbe  //>/of  as  the  aggregate  of  the  ideas  of  God.  the  divine  understanding  in  its 

relation  to  the  world.  The  contrary  opinion  Is  irreconcilable  with  all  his  phi- 
losophy :  thus  he  says  {Timo'us.  p.  mS,  edit.  Bin.)  that  to  the  idea  of  the  D^eity 
is  essentially  united  that  of  an  iutellig'L'nce,  or  a  log^os.  He  would  thus  have 
admitted  a  double  lof^os ;  one  inherent  in  the  Deity  as  an  attribute,  the  other 
independently  existing  as  a  substance.  He  affirms  (  Tiitterus,  316,  537. 348,  Sophisla, 
V.  ii.  pp.  265,  266)  that  the  inlelligence,  the  principle  of  order.  voi»f  or  Aoyof,  can- 
not exist  but  as  an  attribute  of  a  soul  (iju'txTj)^  ^^^  principle  of  motion  and  of  life,  of 
which  the  nature  is  unknown  tou<5.  How,  then,  according  to  this,  could  he  consider 
the  hi^os  as  a  substance  endowed  with  an  in<lependent  existence  ?  In  other  places, 
he  explains  it  by  these  two  wortls.  k:TiaTtifiTj  (knowledge,  science),  and  dtavota, 

(intelligence),  which  signify  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  {Sophist,  v.  ii.  p.  299.) 
I.astlv,  it  follows  from  several  pas«;ages,  among  others,  from  rhfleb.  v.  iv.  pp.  247, 
248,  that  Plato  has  never  given  to  the  wonls  vfJwf,  ^oyof,  but  one  of  these  two 
meanings  :  i.  The  result  of  the  action  of  the  Deity ;  that  is.  order,  the  collective 
laws  which  govern  the  world  :    and  2.  i'he  rational  soul  of  the  world  (/o^  1/77**17 

r}>vx7j),  or  the  cause  of  this  result,  that  is  to  say,  the  divine  intelligence.    When 

he  separates  God,  the  ideal  archetype  of  the  world  and  matter,  it  is  to  explain 
how,  according  to  his  system,  God  lias  proceeded,  at  the  creation,  to  unite  the 
principle  of  order,  which  he  had  within  himself,  his  proper  intelligence,  the 
Xo)'Of,  the  principle  of  motion,  to  the  principle  of  motion,  the  irrational  soul,  the 

iV/oyng  V'T^'  which  was  in  matter.  When  he  speaks  of  the  place  occupied  by 
the  ideal  world  (r«'»rrof  vmjrh^)^  it  is  to  designate  the  divine  intelligence,  which  is 
its  cause.  Finally,  in  no  part  of  his  writings  do  we  find  a  true  personification  of 
the  pretended  beinijs  of  which  he  is  sai.l  to  have  f<»rmed  a  tnnity ;  and  if  this 
persrmification  existed,  it  would  etpially  apply  to  many  other  notions,  of  which 
might  he  formed  many  difTerent  trinities. 

This  error,  into  which  many  ancient  as  well  as  moilern  interpreters  of  Plalo 
have  fallen,  was  very  natural.     Besides  the  snares  which  were  concealed  in  hi* 
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could  not  be  perfectly  understood  till  after  an  assiduous 
study  of  thirty  years." 

The  arms  of  the  Macedonians  diffused  over 
Asia  and  Egypt  the  language  and  learning  of  "^^.".^.^^'j:,}^'" 
Greece  and  the  theological  system  of  Plato  was  g'^}^*^}^^'^^; 
taught,  with  less  reserve,  and  perhaps  with  some     *"  °*^oo. 
improvements,  in  the  celebrated  school  of  Alex- 
is The  modern  guides  who  lead  me  lo  the  knowledge  of  the  Platonic  system  are 
Cudworth  {/nUlUctual  System,  pp.  56»-62o),  Basnage  (Hist,  des  7uifs,  1.  iv.  c.  4, 

-■     ■    '^    ■  193-209),  and  Brucker  \,Hi5t.  Philosoph. 

lese  writers  was  eoual,  and  their  inicn- 

y  derive  instruction  from  their  disputes 

and  certainly  from  tlicir  agreement.    

figurative  style:  besides  the  necessity  of  comprehending  as  a  whole  the  system 
othis  ideas,  ana  not  to  explain  isolated  passages,  the  nature  of  his  doctrine  itself 
would  conduce  to  this  error.  When  Plato  appeared,  the  uncertainty  of  human 
knowledge,  and  the  continual  Illusions  of  the  senses  were  acknowledged,  and 
had  given  rise  to  a  general  skepticism.  Socrates  had  aimed  at  raising  morality 
above  the  influence  of  this  skepticism  :  Plato  endeavored  to  save  metaphysics,  by 
seeking  in  the  human  intellect  a  source  of  certainty  which  the  senses  could  not 
furnish.  He  invented  the  system  of  innate  ideas,  of  which  the  aggregate  formed, 
according  to  him,  the  ideal  world,  and  affirmed  that  these  ideas  were  real  attri- 
butes, not  only  attached  to  our  conceptions  of  objects,  but  to  the  nature  of  the 
oMects  themselves;  a  nature  of  which  from  them  we  might  obtain  a  knowl- 
edge. He  gave,  then,  to  these  ideas  a  positive  existence  as  attributes :  his  com- 
mentators could  easily  give  them  a  real  existence  as  substa::ces ;  especially  as  the 
terms  which  he  used  to  designate  them,  avro  tokuXov^  in  to  rh  uyadov,  essential 

beauty,  essential  goodness,  lent  themselves  to  this  substaiiiializatiun  (hypostasis). 
— GuizoT. 

We  have  retained  this  view  of  the  original  philosophy  of  Plato,  in  which  there 
is  probably  much  truth.  The  genius  of  Plato  was  rather  metaphysical  than 
impersonaiive :  his  poetry  was  in  his  language,  rather  than,  like  that  of  the 
Orientals,  in  his  conceptions.— Ml lm an. 

In  a  very  profound  disquisition,  M.  Guizot  has  endeavored  to  show,  that  "  the 
"  true  meaning  of  Plaio's  philosophical  writings  is  here  not  presented  to  us,"  and 
Uial  "  in  no  part  of  them  is  there  any  real  i>ersnnification  of  the  pretended  beings 
"  who  are  said  to  form  his  trinity."  Vet  he  admits  that  most  of  Plato's  interpre- 
ters, as  well  ancient  as  modern,  have  been  betriij'ed  into  this  error,  by  the  very 
nature  of  his  doctrine,  by  the  ambiguities  of  his  fijjuraiive  style,  and  by  dwelling 
on  detached  passa^^es,  instead  of^comprehendiiig  all  his  ideas  in  one  entire 
system.  The  question,  however,  is  not  how  Plato's  words  ought  lo  be  inter- 
preted, but  how  they  were  understood  at  the  period  of  which  Gibbon  was  writing. 
M.  Guizot  has  confessed  that  the  Greek  philosopher  was  then  and  has  been  since 
Renerally  considered  to  have  personified  or  substantialized  his  three  principles. 
This  may  have  been  an  error,  but  the  fact  justifies  Gibbon.— Eng.  Ch. 

As  none  can  comprehend  the  im'stery  of  the  Trinity— which  is  intended  to  be 
believed  and  not  understood— it  affords  an  admirable  theme  for  endless  discussion 
among  learned  theologians;  and  thedoctrineof  the  triad— of  the  trinity  in  unity- 
is  equally  opposed  to  human  reason,  whether  it  originated  in  Egypt  or  in  Greece 
-  with  the  monks  of  Alexandria,  or  of  Rome. 


'  think  the  opposite  of  what  he  imagines,  and  imagine  the  opposite  of  what  he 
"  thinks;  "  because^  "  The  three  persons  of  the  Christian  Godhead  are  not  tres 
'  Dih  three  Gods ; — at  least  they  are  not  meant  to  be  such  :— but  unus  Deus,  one 
"God.  The  three  Persons  end,  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  a  plural, 
^1  but  in  a  singular ;  they  are  not  only  6>/«w— the  Gods  of  Olympus  are  that— but 
^1  Unus.  Unity  has  here  the  significance  not  of  essence  only,  but  also  of  existence; 
^1  unity  is  the  existential  form  of  God.  Three  are  one:  the  plural  is  a  singular. 
'God  is  a  personal  being  consisting  of  three  persons."  The  great  refoVmer, 
Martin  Luther,  suggests  the  only  explanation  possible  or  necessarv  when  he 
plainly  asks  (L  Jther,  t.  x.  iv.  p.  13).  "  How  can  reason  bring  itself  into  accord  with 
this,  or  believe,  that  three  is  one  atid  one  is  three?"— E. 
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andria."  A  numerous  colony  of  Jews  had  been  invited,  by 
the  favor  of  the  Ptolemies,  to  settle  in  their  new  capital." 
While  the  bulk  of  the  nation  practiced  the  legal  ceremonies, 
and  pursued  the  lucrative  occupations  of  commerce,  a  few 
Hebrews,  of  a  more  liberal  spirit,  devoted  their  lives  to 

13  Bruckcr,  Hist.  PhUosoph.  torn.  i.  pp.  1349-1357.    The  Alexandrian  school  is 
celebrated  by  Straho  (1.  xvii.)  and  Ammianus  (xxii.  6).* 
u  Joseplii.  Antiquital.  xl.  ii.  c.  i,  3.    Basnage,  Htsi.  des  yutfs^  1.  vii.  c.  7.t 

♦  The  philosophy  of  Plato  was  not  the  only  source  of  that  professed  in  the 
school  of  Alexandria.  That  city,  in  which  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Egyptian  men  of 
letters  were  assembled,  was  the  scene  of  a  strange  fusion  of  the  system  of  these 
three  people.  The  Greek  brought  a  Platonism,  already  much  changed;  the  Jews, 
who  had  acquired  at  Babylon  a  great  number  of  Oriental  notions,  and  whose 
theological  opinions  had  underf^one  great  changes  by  this  intercourse, endeavored 
to  reconcile  Platonism  with  their  new  <loclriue,  and  disfigured  it  entirely  ;  lastly, 
the  Egv'ptiaiis,  who  were  not  willing  to  abandon  notions  fur  which  the  GreeV  ■: 
themselves  entertained  respect,  endeavored  on  their  side  to  reconcile  their  own 
with  those  of  their  neighbors.  It  is  in  Ecclesiasticus  and  the  Wisdom  0/ Solomon 
that  we  trace  the  influence  of  Oriental  philosophy  rather  than  that  of  Platonism. 
We  find  in  these  books,  and  in  those  of  the  later'prophels,  as  in  Ezekiel,  notions 
unknown  to  the  Jews  before  the  Babylonian  captivity,  of  which  we  do  not  discover 
the  germ  in  Plato,  but  whjch  are  manifestly  derived  from  the  Orientals.  Thus 
God  represented  under  the  image  of  light,  and  the  principle  of  evil  under  that  of 
darkness;  the  hislurv  of  the  good  and  bad  angels;  paradise  and  hell,  &c  ,  are 
doctrines  of  which  the  origin,  or  least  the  positive  determination,  can  only  be 
referred  to  the  Oriental  philosophy.  Plato  supposed  matter  eternal;  the  Orien- 
tals and  the  Jews  considered  it  as  a  creation  of  God,  who  alone  was  eternal.  It 
is  impossible  to  explain  the  philosophy  of  the  Alexandrian  school  solely  by  the 
blending  of  the  Jewisli  theology  with  the  Greek  philosophy.  The  Oriental  phi- 
losophy, however  .i;  1l-  it  maybe  known,  is  recognized  at  every  instant.  Tnus, 
according  to  the  /^c'n.i  Avt'sta,  it  is  by  the  Word  (honover)  more  ancient  than  the 
world,  that  Ormuzd  created  the  universe.^  This  word  is  the  logos  of  Philo, 
consequently  very  different  from  that  of  Plato.  1  have  shown  that  Plato  never 
personified  the  logos  as  the  ideal  archetype  of  the  world :  Philo  ventured  this 
personification.  The  Deity,  according  to  him,  has  a  double  logos;  the  first 
(Aoyof  eviuidero^)  is  the  ideal  archetype  of  the  world,  the  ideal  world,  theyfrj/- 

born  of  the  Deity ;  the  second  CKoyo^  irpoi^piKo)  is  the  word  itself  of  God,  per- 
sonified under  the  image  of  a  being  acting  to  create  the  sensible  world,  and  to 
make  ii  like  to  the  ideal  world  :  it  is  the  second  born  of  God.  Following  out  his 
imaKinaiions,  Philo  wcfit  so  far  as  to  personify  anew  the  ideal  world,  under  the 
image  of  a  celestial  man  (ovf)uvio^  di'0/xj7rof),  the  primitive  type  of  man,  and 
the  sensible  world  under  tlie  i'M.i.^e  of  another  man  less  perfect  than  the  celestial 
man.  Certain  notions  of  the  Oriental  philosophy  may  have  given  rise  to  this 
strange  abuse  of  allegory,  which  it  is  sufficient  to  relate'  to  show  what  alterations 
Platonism  had  already  undergone,  and  what  was  their  source.  Philo.  moreover, 
of  all  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  is  the  one  whose  Platonism  is  the  roost  pure.  (Sec 
Buhle.  liitrod.  to  //»/.  0/  Afod.  Philosophy.  Michaelis,  Introd.  to  Nrw  Test*  in 
German,  part  ii.  p.  97.V)  It  is  from  this  mixture  of  Orientalisro.  Platonism,  and 
Judaism,  that  Gnosticism  arose,  which  has  produced  so  many  theological  and 
philosophical  extravagaucies,  and  in  which  oriental  notions  evidently  pre- 
dcmiinate. — Guizot. 

t  According  to  Josephus.  they  were  also  settled  at  C>Tenc— Eng.  Ch. 

t  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  VVord.  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word 
"  was  God."    Si.  yohn,  c.  i.  v.  i. 

M.  Guizot,  assisted  by  Milman,  could  possibly  have  explained  wherein  this  text 
of  the  inspired  apostle  differs  from  the  "  oriental  philosophv  "  of  the  Zend  Avesta: 
and  yet,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Indian  trimurti  or  trinity— Brahroa,  the 
Creator;  Vishnu,  the  Preserver;  and  Siva,  the  Destroyer;  and  also  the  triad  of 
Plato— the  Supreme  Good,  the  Reason,  and  the  Sow/- bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  As  both  these  Heathen  or  Pagan  beliefs 
antedate  Christianitv,  it  cannot  be  proven  that  they  are  copied  from  our  sacred 
writings,  and  to  admit  that  they  are  the  original  sources  from  which  our  belief 
w<as  descended,  would  be  fatal  to  the  claim  of  inspiration  on  which  the  Christian 
religion  is  founded.— E. 
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religious  and  philosophical  contemplation."  They  cultivated 
with  diligence,  and  embraced  with  ardor,  the  theological 
system  of  the  Athenian  sage.      But  their  national  pride 
would  have  been  mortified  by  a  fair  confession  of  their 
former  poverty :  and  they  boldly  marked,  as  the  sacred  in- 
heritance of  their  ancestors,  the  gold  and  jewels  which  they 
had  so  lately  stolen  from  their  Egyptian  masters.     One 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  phi- 
losophical treatise,  which  manifesdy  betrays  the   BeforeChrisi. 
style  and  sentiments  of  the  school  of  Plato,  was 
produced  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  and  unanimously  re- 
ceived as  a  genuine  and  valuable  relic  of  the  inspired  wisdom 
of  Solomon."     A  similar  union  of  the  Mosaic  faith  and  the 
Grecian  philosophy  distinguishes  the  works  of  Philo,*  which 

16  For  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  philosophy,  see  Eusebius,  Praparat.  Evangel, 
viii.  9,  la  According  to  Philo,  the  Theraputa;  studied  philosophy :  and  Bruckcr 
has  proved  {Hist.  Philosoph.  torn.  ii.  p.  787)  that  they  gave  the  preference  to  that 
of  Plato. 

16  Sec  Calmet,  Dissertations  sur  la  Bible,  torn.  ii.  p.  277.  The  book  of  the 
IVisdom  of  Solomon  was  received  by  many  of  the  fatners  as  the  work  of  that 
monarch  J  and  although  rejected  by  the  Protestants  for  want  of  a  Hebrew 
original,  it  has  obtained,  with  the  rest  of  the  Vulgate,  the  sanction  of  the  council 
of  Trent. 


•  In  Chap.  IX.  of  The  Diegesis,  the  Rev.  Robt.  Taylor  gives  a  careful  sketch  of 
Philo-Judseus,  and  shows  the  remarkable  resemblance  between  modern  Chris- 
tianity and  the  religious  community  of  which  Philo  was  a  member.  •'  1.  Having 
*'  panshes,  2.  Churches,  3.  Bishops,  priests,  and  deacons ;  4.  Observing  the 
"grand  festivals  of  Christianity;  5.  Pretending  to  have  had  apostolic  founders: 
**  6.  Practicing  the  very  manners  that  distinguished  the  immediate  apostles  of 
*'  Christ ;  7.  Using  Scriptures  which  they  believed  to  be  divinely  inspired,  8.  And 
"  which  Eusebius  himself  believed  to  be  none  other  than  the  substance  of  our 
'*  Gospels :  9.  And  the  selfsame  allegorical  method  of  interpreting  those  Scrip- 
*' tures,  which  has  since  obtained  among  Christians;  10.  And  the  selfsame 
*'  manner  and  order  of  performing  public  worship;  11.  And  having  missionary 
"  stations  or  colonies — of  their  community  established  in  Rome,  Corinih,  Galalia, 
"  Ephesus,  Philippi,  Colosse,  and  Thessalonica ;  precisely  such,  and  in  such  cir- 
*'  cumstances,  as  those  addressed  by  St.  Paul,  in  his  respective  epistles  to  the 
"'  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephcsians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Thcs- 
"  salonians;  and  12.  Answering  to  every  circumstance  described  of  the  state  and 


"  had  ever  existed,  was  not  above  ten  years  of  age,  and  at  least  fifty  years,  before 
•'  the  existence  of  any  Christian  writing  whatever,  has  never  once  thrown  out  the 
*'  remotest  hint,  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  existence  of  Christ,  of  Christianity, 
"  or  of  Christians." 

"  Here  then  have  we.  in  the  cities  of  Eg>pt,  and  in  the  deserts  of  Thcbais,  the 
•*  whole  already  established  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  its  hierarchy  of  bishops. 
*'  its  subordinate  clerp:>',  the  selfsame  sacred  scriptures,  the  selfsame  allegorical 
'•  method  of  interpreting  those  scriptures,  so  convenient  to  admit  of  the  ev.ision 
"  or  amendment  from  time  to  time,  of  any  defects  that  criticism  might  discover 
"  in  them  ;  the  same  doctrines,  rites,  ceremonies,  festivals,  discipline,  psalms, 
"  repeated  in  alternate  verses  by  the  minister  and  the  congregation,  epistles  and 
"  gospels— in  a  word,  the  every-thing,  and  everv  iota  of  Christianity,  previously 
*•  existing  from  time  immemorial,  and  certainly  known  to  hav:;  been  in  existence, 
"  and  as  such,  recorded  and  detailed  by  an  historian  of  unquestioned  veracity, 
"  living  and  writing  at  least  fifty  years  before  the  earliest  date  that  Christian 
"  historians  have  assigned  to  any  Christian  document  whatever."  — E. 
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were  composed,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  The  material  soul  of  the  universe"  might  offend 
the  piety  of  the  Hebrews :  but  they  applied  the  character 
of  the  Logos  to  the  Jehovah  of  Moses  and  the  patriarchs : 
and  the  Son  of  God  was  introduced  upon  earth  under  a 
visible  and  even  human  appearance,  to  perform  those 
familiar  offices  which  seem  mcompatible  with  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  the  universal  cause." 

17  Tlic  Platonism  of  Philo,  which  was  famous  to  a  proverb,  is  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  by  Le  Clerc  (Epist.  Cri'L  viii.  pp.  211-228).  Basnage  iMisL  des  ^ut/s,  I.  iv. 
c.  5)  has  clearly  ascertained,  that  the  theological  works  of  Philo  were  composed 
bck>re  the  death,  and  most  probably  before  the  birth,  of  Christ.  In  such  a  time 
of  darkness,  the  knowledge  of  Philo  is  more  astonishing  than  his  errors.  Bull, 
Defens.  Fid.  Nicen.  s.  i.  c.  i.  p.  I2.* 

i»  Mens  agitat  molem.  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet. 

Besides  this  material  soul,  Cudworth  has  discovered  (p.  562)  in  Amelius, 
Porphyry.  Plotinus,  and,  as  he  thinks,  in  Plato  himself,  a  superior,  spiritual, 
utpercosmian  soul  of  the  universe.  But  this  double  soul  is  exploded  by  Bnicker, 
Basnage,  and  Le  Clerc,  as  an  idle  fancy  of  the  latter  Platonists. 

»s»  Patav.  Dogmata  Theolo^ica,  torn.  iii.  1.  vii.  c.  2,  0.791.  'BixW,  Defens.  Fid 
Nicen.  s.  i.  c.  1.  pp.  8, 13.  This  notion,  till  it  was  abused  by  the  Arians,  was  freely 
adopted  in  the  Christian  theolog>'.  Tertullian  (ad.  Piaxeam^  c.  16)  has  a  remark- 
able and  dangerous  passage.  After  contrasting,  with  indiscreet  wit,  the  nature  of 
(*>od.  and  the  actions  of  Jehovah,  he  concludes  :  Scilicet  ut  hare  de  Alio  Dei  non 
credenda  fuisse,  si  nunscripta  essent ;  fortasse  non  credendade  Patre  licet  scripta.| 

*  Gibbon's  accuracy  is  here  again  impugned  by  M.  Guizot,  who  contends  that 
"  the  philosophy  tauj^ht  in  the  schools  of  Alcxandriaf  was  not  derived  from  that 
"  of  Plato  alone,  but  trom  a  bewildering  confusion  of  Jewish,  Greek,  and  Egyptian 
"  systems,"  and  that  tlie  first  of  these  consisted  of  "  oriental  notions  acquired  at 
"  Babylon."  From  these  be  maintains  that  Philo  took  his  Z^^oj,  which ^'  is  con- 
"  seqiiently  very  ditfereiit  from  that  of  Plato,"  and  that  his  sensible  and  ideal 
"  worlds  "are  borrowed  from  the  same  source.  This  still  evades  the  main  ques- 
tion, which  is,  not  bow  the  opinions  of  a  fnv  yews  may  have  been  tinctured  by 
Chalduean  or  Magian  fancies;  but  how  \i\e  general  mind  0/  educated  Greeks  was 
affected  when  the  knowledge  of  a  spiritual  Deity, worshiped  by  the  Hebrew  race. 
mingled  with  and  gave  precisenesss  and  consistency  to  the  imperfect  notions  of 
such  a  Being,  which  their  philosophy  had  created.  From  this  point,  attention 
should  not  be  withdrawn  by  apocryohal  episodes  or  slight  shades  of  difference. 
M.  Guizot  has  trusted  too  much  to  Mosheim's  fallacious  "oriental  philosophy.** 
It  was  not  there  that  Philo  found  his  "  sensible  and  ideal  worlds,"  but  in 
Aristotle's  Mi^  utadijra  and  lidy  vorjTa.  {Met.  Zr/a.  c.  7,  et  passim  )  The  chief  of 

the  Peripatetics  is  here  strangely  overlooked  or  kept  in  the  background. — E.  C. 

t "  This  Philosophv,"  says  Rev.  Robt.  Taylor,  "  comprehended  the  Epicureans, 
"  who  maintained  that  wisely  consulted  pleasure,  Vf as  the  ultimate  end  of  man; 
"  the  Academics,  who  placed  the  height  of  wisdom  in  doubt  and  skepticism; 
*'  the  Stoics,  who  maintained  a  fortitude  indifferent  to  all  events ;  the  Aristotelians, 
"  who  held  the  most  subtle  disputations  concerning  God,  religion,  and  the  social 
"  duties  ;  the  Flalanists,  from  their  master,  Plato,  who  taught  the  immortality  of 
"  the  soul,  the  doc-trine  of  the  trinity,  of  the  manifestation  of  a  divine  man,  who 
'  should  Ik-  crucified,  and  the  eternal  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  life; 
"  and  from  all  these  resulting,  the  Eclectics,  who,  as  their  name  signifies,  elected, 
"  and  cbosf  w  bat  they  held  to  be  wise  and  rational,  out  of  the  tenets  of  a// sects, 
"  and  reiecteil  whatever  was  considered  futile  and  pernicious.  The  Eclectics 
"  held  Plato  in  the  highest  reverence.  Their  college  or  chief  establishment  was 
"  at  Alexandria  in  Kgvpt.  The  most  indubitable  testimonies  prove,  that  this 
"  Philosophy  was  in  a  flourishing  state,  at  the  period  assigned  to  the  birth  of 
"  Christ.  The  Kcleciios  are  the  same  as  the  Therapeuts  or  Essenesof  Philo,  and 
"  in  every  rational  sense  that  can  be  attached  to  the  word,  they  were  the  authors 
"  and  real  fountkrs  of  Christianity."  —  E. 

t  Tertullian  is  here  arguing  against  the  Patripassians ;  those  who  asserted  that 
the  Father  was  of  Ibt*  Virgin,  died  and  was  buried.  — MiLMAN. 

These  things  surely  could  not  have  been  believed  of  the  Son  of  God,  had  they 
not  been  written  ;  and  are  perhaps  not  to  be  believed  of  the  Father,  although 
wntten.—Translalion  by  Eng.  Ch. 
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The  eloquence  of  Plato,  the  name  of  Solomon, 
the  authority  of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  and  the     the  ^i^tie 
consent  of  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  were  insufficient     ^'  jJ°^* 
to  establish  the  truth  of  a  mysterious  doctrine, 
which  might  please,  but  could  not  satisfy  a  rational  mind. 
A  prophet,  or  apostle,  inspired  by  the  Deity,  can  alone  ex- 
ercise a  lawful  dominion  over  the  faith  of  mankind;  and  the 
theology  of  Plato  might  have  been  forever  confounded  with 
the  philosophical  visions  of  the  Academy,  the  Porch,  and 
the  Lyceum,  if  the  name  and  divine  attributes  of  the  Logos 
had  not  been  confirmed  by  the  celestial  pen  of  the  last  and 
most  sublime  of  the  evangelists.'*    The  Christian  revelation, 

»  The  Platonists  admired  the  be^s^innin^  of  the  Gospel  of  ^.  yohn,  as  containing 
an  exact  4ranscript  of  their  own  principles.  Augustin,  de  Civitat.  Dei,  x,  29. 
Amelius  apud  Cyril  advers.  Julian.  1.  viii.  p.  283.  But  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  the  Pmtonists  of  Alexandria  might  improve  their  Trinity,  by  the  secret 
study  of  the  Christian  theology.* 

*  A  short  discussion  on  the  sense  in  which  St.  John  has  used  the  word  Logos 
will  prove  that  he  has  not  borrowed  it  from  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  The  evan- 
gelist adopts  this  word  without  previous  explanation,  as  a  term  with  which  his 
contemporaries  were  already  familiar,  and  which  they  could  at  once  comprehend. 
To  know  the  sense  which  he  gave  to  it,  we  must  inquire  that  which  it  generally 
bore  in  his  lime.  We  find  two :  the  one  attached  to  the  word  log'os  by  the  Jews 
of  Palestine,  the  other  by  the  school  of  Alexandria,  particularly  by  Philo.  The 
Jews  had  feared  at  all  times  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Jehovah  :  they  had  formed 
a  habit  of  desi^ating  God  by  one  of  his  attributes ;  they  called  him  sometimes 
Wisdom,  sometimes  tne  Word.  By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made. 
(Psalm  xxxiii.  6.)  Accustomed  to  allef^ories,  they  often  addressed  themselves  to 
this  attribute  of  the  Deity  as  a  real  being.  Solomon  makes  Wisdom  say,  "  The 
"  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  way,  before  his  works  of  old.  I 
**  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was."  {Prov. 
viii.  22,  23.)  Their  residence  in  Persia  only  increased  this  inclination  to  sustained 
allegories.  In  the  Ecclesiasticus  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom. 
we  nnd  allegorical  descriptions  of  Wisdom  like  the  following  :  "  I  came  out  of 
*•  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High  :  I  covered  the  earth  as  a  cloud  •  •  •  «>  I  alone 
•*  compassed  the  circuit  of  heaven,  and  walked  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep  •  ♦  • 
"  The  Creator  created  me  from  the  beginning,  before  the  world,  and  I  shall  never 
•'  fail."     (Eccles.  xxiv.  35-39.;     See  also  the  fVisdom  of  Solomon,  c.  vii.  v.  9b 

iThe  latter  book  is  clearly  Alexandrian.— Mi LM AN.)    We  see  from  this  that  the 
ews  understood  from  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  >%OTds  which  signify  Wisdom, 
the  Word,  and  which  were  translated  into  Greek  by  awpia,  Aow,  a  simple 

attribute  of  the  Deity,  allegorically  personified,  but  of  which  (hey  did  not  make  a 
real  particular  being,  separate  from  the  Deity. 

The  school  of  Alexandria,  on  the  contrary,  and  Philo  among  the  rest,  mingling 
Greek  with  Jewish  and  Oriental  notions,  and  abandoning  himself  to  his  inclination 
to  mysticism,  personified  the  logos  and  represented  it  (see  note  preceding)  as  a 
distinct  being,  created  by  God,  and  intermediate  between  God  and  man.  This  is 
the  second  logos  of  Philo  (X/iyof  Tcpo^piKo^^  that  which  acts  from  the  beginning 

of  the  world,  alone  in  its  kind  (fwvoTievij^).  creator  of  the  sensible  world  (Koauo^ 
ato67fTh^)f  formed  by  God  according  to  the  ideal  world  (Kaofio^  koijto^)^  which 
he  had  in  himself,  and  which  was  the  first  logos  ((J  clvwrdrw),  the  first  horn 
(6  TrptaQvrepof  v?Of)  of  the  Deity.  The  logos  taken  in  this  sense,  then,  was  a 
created  being,  but  anterior  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  near  to  God,  and  charged 
with  his  revelations  to  mankind. 

Which  of  these  two  senses  is  that  which  St.  John  intended  to  assign  to  the 
word  logos  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel,  and  in  all  his  writings? 

St.  John  was  a  Jew,  born  and  educated  in  Palestine  ;  he  had  no  knowledge,  at 
least  very  little,  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  of  the  Grecizing  Jews ; 
he  would  naturally,  then,  attach  to  the  word  logos  the  sense  attached  to  it  by  the 
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which  was  consummated  under  the  reign  of  Nerva,  disclosed 
to  the  world  the  amazing  secret,  that  the  Logos ^  who  was 
with  God  from  the  beginning,  and  was  God,  who  had  made 
all  things,  and  for  whom  all  things  had  been  made,  was  in- 
carnate in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  *  who  had  been 
born  of  a  virgin,  and  suflfered  death  on  the  cross.  Besides 
the  general  design  of  fixing  on  a  perpetual  basis,  the  divine 
lienors  of  Christ,  the  most  ancient  and  respectable  of  the 

Jews  of  Palestine.  If,  in  fact,  we  compare  the  attributes  which  he  assiens  to  the 
logos  with  those  which  are  assigned  to  it  in  Proverbs,  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
in  Ecclesiasticus.  we  shall  see  that  they  are  the  same.  The  Word  was  in  the 
world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  him  ;  in  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men  (c.  i.  v.  10-14).  It 's  impossible  not  to  trace  in  this  chapter  the  idea* 
which  the  Jews  had  formed  of  the  allegorized  logos.  The  evangelist  afterwards 
really  personifies  that  which  his  predecessors  have  personified  only  poetically : 
for  he  affirms  "  that  the  Word  became  flesh  "  (v.  14).  it  was  to  prove  this  that  ne 
wrote.  Closely  examined,  the  ideas  which  he  gives  of  the  /fl»jf<>j' cannot  agree  with 
those  of  Philo  and  the  school  of  Alexandria ;  thev  correspond,  on  the  contrar>', 
with  those  of  the  lews  of  Palestine.  Perhaps  St.  }ohn.  employing  a  well-known 
term  to  explain  a  doctrine  which  was  yet  unknown,  has  slightly  altered  the  sense: 
it  is  the  alteration  which  we  appear  to  discover  on  comparing  different  passages 
of  his  writings. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  who  did  not  perceive  this 
alteration,  could  find  nothing  extraordinary  in  what  St.  John  said  of  the  Logos; 
at  least  they  comprehended  it  without  difficulty,  while  the  Greeks  and  Grecizing 
Jews,  on  their  part,  brought  to  it  prejudices  and  preconceptions  easily  reconciled 
with  those  of  the  evangelist,  who  did  not  expressly  contradict  them.  This  cir- 
cumstance must  have  much  favored  the  progress  of  Christianity.  Thus  the 
fathers  of  the  church  in  the  two  first  centuries  and  later,  formed  almost  all  in  the 
school  of  Alexandria,  gave  to  the  Logos  of  St.  John  a  sense  nearly  similar  to  that 
which  it  received  from  Philo.  Their  doctrine  approached  very  near  to  that  which 
in  the  fourth  century  the  council  of  Nice  condemned  in  the  person  of  Arius.— G. 

M.  Guizot  has  forgotten  the  lon^  residence  of  St.  John  at  Ephesus,  the  centre 
of  the  mingling  opinions  of  the  Last  and  West,  which  were  gradually  growing 
up  into  Gnosticism.  (See  Matter.  Hist,  du  Gnosticisme,\o\.  i.  p.  154.)  St.  John's 
sense  of  the  Logos  seems  au  far  removed  from  the  simple  allegory  ascribed  to  the 
Palestinian  Jews  as  from  the  Oriental  impersonation  of  the  Alexandrian.  The 
simple  truth  may  be,  that  St.  John  took  the  familiar  term,  and,  as  it  were,  infused 
into  it  the  peculiar  and  Christian  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  his  writings. — M. 

In  a  long  note,  M.  Guizot  has  here  taken  great  pains  to  make  it  appear  that 
**  St.  John  did  not  borrow  his  Logos  from  the  philosophy  of  Plato."  He  asserts 
that,  in  the  time  of  the  evangelist,  this  term  had  only  two  meanings,  one  "  adopted 
"  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  and  the  other  by  the  school  of  Alexandria,  especially 
"  Philo."  or  the  first  he  finds  proofs  in  such  expressions  as  the  "  Word  of  the 
"  Lord,"  {Ps.  33,  V.  6),  and  in  the  description  of^  Wisdom  (Prov.  c.  8,  v.  22,  23), 
forgetting  that  the  two  royal  authors,  to  whom  he  refers,  lived  six  hundred  years 
before  Plato;  and  he  relies  equally  on  similar  passages  in  Ecclesiasticus  (c.  74. 
V.  3.  5.  9,  20),  and  the  Book  of  H'isdom  ( c.  7  and  9),  the  last  of  which.  Dean 
Milinan,  in  his  comment  on  this  note,  reminds  him.  was  not  produced  in  Palestine, 
but  "  is  clearly  Alexandrian."  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Guizot  takes  no  account 
of  the  several  Greek  schools,  the  Old  Academy,  or  direct  followers  of  Plato  ;  the 
New  Academy,  or  disciples  of  Carneades,  and  the  Peripatetic  adherents  ol  Aris- 
totle, all  of  whom  had  their  Logos,  agreeing  in  some  points  and  differing  in  others. 
These  had  teachers  in  everv  city,  and  studied  not  only  the  works  of  their  two 
great  masters  and  those  of  kenophon,  which  we  now  possess,  but  also  the  sixtv 
treatises  of  Xenocrates  and  others,  which  have  since  been  lost.  For  some  time 
Antioch  continued  to  be  the  centre  of  Christian  energy.  After  going  forth  from 
that  city  to  preach  to  the  (k-ntiles,  Paul  and  Barnabus  returning  thither,  reported 
their  success  to  those  "by  whom  thev  had  been  recommended  to  the  grace  of 
"  God  for  the  work  which  they  fulfilled."  and  proiected  with  them  future  missions 
(Acts.  c.  14,  V.  26.  28 :  c.  IS,  V.  36).  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Plato's  Logos  was 
well  known  to  the  educated  Greeks,  among  whom  the  new  faith  was  introduced. 
Of  this  M.  Guizot  affirms,  that  "St.  John  knew  nothing  or  very  little,"  although 
he  had  lived  sixty  years  in  the  midst  of  it,  and,  as  pointed  out  by  Dean  Milman« 
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ecclesiastical  writers  have  ascribed  to  the  evangelic  theolo- 
gian, a  particular  intention  to  confute  two  opposite  heresies, 
which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  primitive  ^j,^ 
church."  I.  The  faith  of  the  Ebionites,"  perhaps  Ebionites 
of  the  Nazarenes,^  was  gross  and  imperfect.  *"  Docetes. 
They  revered  Jesus  as  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  endowed 
with  supernatural  virtue  and  power.  They  ascribed  to  his 
person  and  to  his  future  reign  all  the  predictions  of  the 
Hebrew  oracles  which  relate  to  the  spiritual  and  everlasting 
kingdom  of  the  promised  Messiah."    Some  of  them  might 

21  See  Beausobre,  Hist.  Critique  du  Afanicheisme,  torn  i.  p.  377.  The  Gospel 
according  to  St.  yohn  is  supposed  to  have  been  published  about  seventy  years 
after  the  death  of  Christ. 


.«  The  sentiments  of  the  Ebionites  are  fairly  stated  by  Mosheim  (p.  331)  and  Le 

535).     The  Clementines,  published  amonjc  tn« 
fathers,  are  attributed  oy  the  critics  to  one  of  these  sectaries. 


Clerc  {Hist.  Eccles.  p.  535).     The  Clementines,  published  among  tne  apostolical 


u  Staunch  polemics,  like  Bull  (Judicium,  Eccles.  Cathol.  c.  2),  insist  on  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  Nazarenes ;  which  appears  less  pure  and  certain  in  the  eyes 
of  Mosheim  (p.  330). 

s>  The  humble  condition  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  have  always  been  a  stumbling 
block  to  the  Jews.  *'  Deus  ♦  *  ♦  contrariis  coloribus  Messiam  depinxerat ; 
"  futurus,  erat  Rex.  Judex,  Pastor,"  &c.  See  Limborch  et  Orobio  Arnica  Collat, 
pp.  8,  19,  53-76,  192-234.  But  this  obiection  has  obliged  the  believing  Christians 
to  lift  up  their  eyes  to  a  spiritual  and  everlasting  kingdom. 

had  long  resided  "  at  Ephcsus,  the  centre  of  the  mingling  opinions  of  the  East 
"  and  the  West."  It  was  not  till  after  this,  and  when  he  was  ninety  years  old, 
that  his  gospel  was  written  ;  and  then,  we  learn  from  Jerome,  (Prologue  to  his 
Commentary  on  Matthew),  and  Chrysostom  (Introd.  to  his  Homilies  on  Matthew^ 
and  again,  fourth  Homily  on  yohn),  the  importunities  of  the  Asiatic  bishops 
obtained,  from  the  last  surviving  apostle,  a  confirmation  of  their  faith.  ^*Coactus 
*' est,**  are  the  words  of  Jerome,  "  de  Divinitate  Salvatoris  altius  scribere." 
There  are  other  mistakes  in  M.  Guizot's  note,  on  wiiich  it  is  not  necessary  to 
dilate.  He  concludes,  however,  by  admitting,  that  the  philosophy  of  the  age 
"  greatly  favored  the  progress  of  Christianity,  although  during  the  two  first  cen- 
"  turies,  the  fathers  of  the  church  were  led  by  it  to  a  doctrine  tending  to  that 
"  which  was  afterwards  held  by  Arius."— Eng.  Ch. 

M.  Guizot  has  wasted  many  words  in  explaining  the  difference  between  the 
Pagan  and  original  Lottos  of  Plato ;  the  copied  or  borrowed  Logos  of  Philo  ;  and, 
(as  he  believes),  the  genuine,  Christian  Logos  of  St.  John.  We  have  thus  a 
Trinity  of  these  phatilasms— sul)S!antially  the  same,  yet  still  possessing  technical 
shades  of  differi'ncc,  sufficient  for  immediate  anci  positive  identification.  It  is  in 
such  hair-splitting  controversies  that  theologians  acipiirc  fame  and  fortune;  and 
I'jc  contestant  who,  in  these  sectarian  tournaments,  usos  the  greatest  number  of 
words  to  express  the  fewest  possible  ideas,  is  ultimately  crowned  with  the  laurel 
wreath  of  victory. 

The  l^ogos  of  Plato  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  —the  orip;iii:iI  —of  which  the  others 
are  copies,  and  if  the  originator  of  a  system  does  not  comprehend  its  meaning,  to 
whom  must  we  apply  for  a  definition  ? 

Philo,  the  Jew,  differs  from  Plato,  the  Greek,  only  as  one  sectarian  differs 
from  another,  and  St.  John,  the  Apostle,  who  wrote  later  than  either,  difft-rs  in 
the  same  manner  from  both.  Still,  the  original  i<lea,  coined  in  Plato's  brain  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era,  pervades  the  writings  o(  both  his  followers;  and 
if  there  be  any  merit  in  asserting,  in  the  language  of  St.  John,  that  "  In  the  begin- 
ning was  the  IVord,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God,"  and 
that  this  Trinity  of  Words,  or  God.  was  Logos,  or  the  Son  incarnate,  let  us  hon- 
estly award  the  honor  to  the  Athenian  sage,  who  deserves,  by  the  right  of  original 
invention,  all  the  fame  that  may  accrue  from  his  incomprehensible,  metaphysical 
abstraction,  which  comprizes  three  gods — "  the  First  Cause,  the  reason  or  Logos, 
"  and  the  Soul  or  Spirit  of  the  universe— united  w^ith  each  other  by  a  mysterious 
"  and  ineffable  generation  :  "— thest-  thrre  i>ersons  forming  one  essence,  or  Trinity, 
in  the  Platonic  philosophy,  precis'^lv  as  the  three  persons,  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  form  one  Triune  God  in  the  Christian  theology. — E. 
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confess  that  he  was  born  of  a  virgin ;  but  they  obstinately 
rejected  the  preceding  existence  and  divine  perfections  of  the 
Logos,  or  Son  of  God,  which  are  so  clearly  defined  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.  About  fifty  years  afterwards,  the 
Ebionites,  whose  errors  are  mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr 
with  less  severity  than  they  seem  to  deserve,"  formed  a 
very  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Christian  name.  II.  The 
Gnostics,  who  were  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Doceies^ 
deviated  into  the  contrary  extreme  ;  and  betrayed  the 
human,  while   they  asserted   the  divine,  nature  of  Christ. 

■i' Justin  Martyr.  Dialog,  cum  T^yphonte^  pp.  143,  144.  Sec  Lc  Clerc.  Hist. 
Eccles.  p.  615.  Bull  and  his  editor  (^rabe  {Judicium  Ecdes.  Caihoi.  c.  7,  and 
Appendix),  attempt  to  distort  either  the  sentiments  or  the  words  of  Justin;  but 
their  violent  correction  of  the  text  is  rejected  even  by  the  Beoedictine  editors.* 

•  The  ^eater  part  of  the  Docetse  rejected  the  true  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
well  as  his  human  nature.  They  belonged  to  the  Gnostics,  whom  philosophers, 
in  whose  party  Gibbon  has  en  listed,  make  to  derive  their  opinions  from  those  of 
Plato.  These  philosophers  did  not  consider  that  Platonism  had  undergone  con- 
tinual alterations,  and  that  those  which  gave  it  some  analogy  with  the  notions  of 
the  Gnostics  were  later  in  their  origin  than  most  of  the  sects  comprehended  under 
this  name.  Mosheim  has  proved  (In  his  Instil.  Histor.  Eccles.  Sfajor.  s.  i  p.  136, 
siK|  and  p.  339,  sqq.),  that  the  oriental  philosophy,  combined  with  the  cabahstical 
philosophv  of  the  Jews,  had  j^iven  birth  to  Gnosticism.  The  relations  which  exist 
between  tfiis  doctrine  and  the  records  which  remain  to  us  of  that  of  the  Orientals, 
the  Chaldean,  and  Persian,  have  been  the  source  of  the  errors  of  the  Gnostic 
Christians,  who  wished  to  reconcile  their  ancient  notions  with  their  new  belief, 
it  is  on  this  account  that,  denying  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  they  also  denied 
his  intimate  union  with  God,  and  took  him  for  one  of  the  substances  (seons) 
created  by  God.  As  they  believed  in  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  considered  it  to 
be  the  principle  of  evil,  in  opposition  to  the  Deity,  the  first  cause  and  principle  of 
good,  they  were  unwiliuig  to  admit  that  one  of  the  pure  substances,  one  of  the 
aeons  which  came  forth  from  God,  had.  by  partaking  in  the  material  nature,  allied 
himself  to  the  principle  of  evil ;  and  this  was  their  motive  for  rejecting  the  real 
humanity  of  Jesus  Christ.  See  Ch.  G.  F.  Walch.  Hist,  of  Heresies ^  in  Germ,  t-  i. 
p  217,  sqq.     Brucker.  Hist.   Crit.  Phil  ii.  p.  639. — GuizoT. 

Some  mo<lifications  of  Platonism  had  undoubtedly  been  made  in  the  course  of 
four  centuries,  especially  by  the  New  Academy;  but  its  fundamental  principles 
remained  the  same,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  even  the  school  of  Aristotle  was  but 
one  of  its  branches.  In  the  Augustan  era,  this  philosophy  became  more  widely 
known,  aiul  had  m^re  various  constructions  put  on  its  mvsterious  doctrines. 
This,  as  observed  In  a  former  note,  gave  rise  to  Gnosticism,  in  the  fifty  sub-divi- 
sions of  which  there  must  have  been  such  a  medley  of  opinions,  that  some  might 
be  picked  out  of  them  to  suit  anv  theory.  We  must  look  only  at  the  broad  facts 
of  the  case.  If  Mosheim's  idea  had  been  correct.  Gnosticism  ought  to  have  pre- 
vailed most  in  Palestine.  Instead  of  this,  its  adherents  "were  almost  without 
*•  exception  of  the  race  of  the  Gentiles ;  "  they  were  the  most  anti-Jewish,  too.  in 
their  notions,  denying  the  "  divine  legation  "  of  Moses,  disputing  and  even  ridi- 
culing many  portions  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  and  severely  cnticising  the  his- 
tory of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  greatly  overrated  the  influence  of 
oriental  philosophy,  which  few  but  himself  have  been  able  to  perceive.  (See  the 
note  of  his  English  tmnslator,  Inst,  of  Ecc.  Hist.  v.  i,  p.  68.)  Some  infusion  of  it 
there  may  have  been.  But  when  Manes  tried  this  more  copiously,  it  was  a 
secondary  object  with  him  to  form  a  Christian  sect ;  his  first  was,  to  construct  a 
(?hristianity  which  the  Persians  mi^ht  receive.  {Beausobre,  1.  2.  c.  2,  p.  179.) 
It  can  then  have  been  only  from  various  constructions  of  their  own  philosophy, 
that  "  the  most  polite,  the  most  learned,  and  the  most  wealthy  "  of  the  Christian 
Greeks  derived  those  tenets,  to  which  the  appellation  of  Gnosticism  was  given. 
If,  at  an  after  period,  Ammonius  Saccu.st  conformed  to  any  of  these  his  New 
Platonism.  which  is  apparently  the  later  change  alluded  to  by  M.  Guizot,  this 
indicates  more  clearly  the  original  source. — Eng.  Ch. 

t  Ammonius  Saccus,  the  tutor  of  Origen,  was  the  gentleman  who  taught  that 
"  Christianity  and  Paganism,  when  rightly  understood,  were  one  and  the  same 
"  religion."    Sec  note  on  page  125.— E. 
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Educated  in  the  school  of  Plato,  accustomed  to  the  sublime 
idea  of  the  Logos,  they  readily  conceived  that  the  brightest 
j^on,  or  Evianation  of  the  Deity,  might  assume  the  out- 
ward shape  and  visible  appearances  of  a  mortal ;  **  but  they 
vainly  pretended,  that  the  im.perfections  of  matter  are  in- 
compatible with  the  purity  of  a  celestial  substance.  While 
the  blood  of  Christ  yet  smoked  on  Mount  Calvary,  the 
Docetes  invented  the  impious  and  extravagant  hypothesis, 
that,  instead  of  issuing  from  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,"  he 
had  descended  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  in  the  form  of 
perfect  manhood ;  that  he  had  imposed  on  the  senses  of  his 
enemies,  and  of  his  disciples;  and  that  the  ministers  of 
Pilate  had  wasted  their  impotent  rage  on  an  airy  phantom, 
who  seemed  to  expire  on  the  cross,  and,  after  three  days,  to 
rise  from  the  dead.^* 

The  divine  sanction,  which  the  Apostle  had     Mysterious 
bestowed  on  the  fundamental  principle  of  the    nature  of  the 
theology  of  Plato,  encouraged  the  learned  prose-       Trinity, 
lytes  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  to  admire  and  study 
the  writings  of  the  Athenian  sage,  who  had  thus  marvel- 
lously anticipated  one  of  the  most  surprising  discoveries  of 

26  The  Arians  reproached  the  orthodox  party  with  borrowing  their  Trinity  from 
the  Valentiniaiis  and  Marcionites.    See  Beausobre,  Hist,  du  Mantch,,\.  iii.  c.  5. 7. 

2T  Non  dignum  est  ux  utero  credere  Dcum,  el  Deum  Christum  *.  *  *  "<^" 
dignuni  est  ut  tanta  majeslas  per  sordes  el  squalores  mulieris  transire  credatur. 
The  (inoslics  asserted  the  impurity  of  mailer  and  of  marriage:  and  they  were 
scandalized  by  the  gross  interpretations  of  the  fathers,  and  even  of  Augustiii 
himself.     See  Beausobrf,  tom.  ii.  p.  523. 

2«  Apostolis  adhuc  in  saeculo  superslitibus  apud  Judaeam  Christi  sanguine 
recente,  et  phantasma  corpus  Domini  asserebalur.  Coielerius  thinks  {Patrrs 
Aposiol.  lorn.  ii.  p.  24)  that  those  who  will  not  allow  the  Docetes  to  have  arisen 
in  the  time  of  the  Aposiles,  may  with  equal  reason  deny  ihat  the  sun  shines  at 
noonday.  These  Docetes,  who  formed  the  most  considerable  party  among  the 
Gnostics,  were  so  called,  because  they  granted  only  a  seeming  body  to  Christ.' 

*  The  name  of  Docetae  was  given  to  these  sectaries  only  in  the  course  of  the 
second  century ;  this  name  did  not  designate  a  sect,  properly  so  called  ;  it  applied 
to  all  the  sects  who  laughl  the  non-reality  of  the  material  body  of  Christ ;  of  this 
number  were  the  Valenlinians,  the  Basilidians.  the  Ophites,  the  Marcionitcs 
(against  whom  Tertullian  wrote  his  book.  De  Came  Chnsli),  and  other  Gnostics. 
In  truth,  Clement  of  Alexandria  (1.  iii.  Strom,  c.  13.  p.  552)  makes  express  mention 
of  a  sect  of  Docetar,  and  even  names  as  one  of  ils  heatfs  a  certain  Cassianus  :  but 
evervlhing  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  was  not  a  distinct  sect.  Philastrius  Ule 
HiPres,  c.  31)  reproaches  Saturninus  with  being  a  Docete.  Irenaeus  (adv.  Har. 
c.  23)  make  the  same  reproach  against  Basilides.  Epiphanius  and  Philastrius. 
who  have  treated  in  detail  on  each  particular  heresy,  do  not  specially  name  that 
of  the  Docetae.  Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  vi.  c.  i?). 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (1.  vii.  Strom,  p.  900),  appear  to  be  the  first  who  have 
used  the  generic  name.  It  is  not  found  in  any  earlier  record,  though  the  error 
which  it  points  out  existed  even  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  (See  Ch.  G.  F. 
VValch,  Hist,  of  Her.  v.  i.  p.  283.  Tillemont,  Mem.  pour  servtr  A  la  Hist.  Eccles. 
ii.  p.  so.    BuddUtus  de  Eccles.  Apost.  c.  5.  ?  7.— Guizot. 

Gibbon's  words  do  not  imply,  that  the  Docetes  were  a  separate  sect,  but  that  the 
term  denoted  the  holders  of  an  opinion,  common  to  the  largest  portion  of  the  fiftv 
sects  into  which  Gnosticism  was  divided.  The  early  origin  and  philosophical  char- 
acter of  these  variations  of  Christianity  are  here  placed  beyond  all  doubt.— E.  C. 
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the  Christian  revelation.  The  respectable  name  of  Plato 
was  used  by  the  orthodox,**  and  abused  by  the  heretics,** 
as  the  common  support  of  truth  and  error  :  the  authority  of 
his  skillful  commentators,  and  the  science  of  dialectics,  were 
employed  to  justify  the  remote  consequences  of  his  opinions 
and  to  supply  the  discreet  silence  of  the  inspired  writers. 
The  same  subtle  and  profound  questions  concerning^  the 
nature,  the  generation,  the  distinction,  and  the  equality  of 
the  three  divine  persons  of  the  mysterious  Triads  or 
Trinity^^  were  agitated  in  the  philosophical  and  in  the 
Christian  schools  of  Alexandria.  An  eager  spirit  of  curi- 
osity urged  them  to  explore  the  secrets  of  the  abyss ;  and 
the  pride  of  the  professors,  and  of  their  disciples,  was  satis- 
fied with  the  science  of  words.  But  the  most  sagacious 
of  the  Christian  theologians,  the  great  Athanasius  himself, 
has  candidly  confessed,**  that  whenever  he  forced  his  under- 
standing to  meditate  on  the  divinity  of  the  Logos,  his 
toilsome  and  unavailing  efforts  recoiled  on  themselv^es  ;  that 
the  more  he  thought,  the  less  he  comprehended :  and  the 
more  he  wrote  the  less  capable  was  he  of  expressing  his 
ihoughts.t  In  every  step  of  the  inquiry,  we  are  compelled 
to  feel  and  acknowledge  the  immeasurable  disproportion 
between  the  size  of  the  object  and  the  capacity  of  the 
human  mind.  We  may  strive  to  abstract  the  notions  of 
time,  of  space,  and  of  matter,  which  so  closely  adhere  to  all 

29  Some  proofs  of  the  respect  which  the  Christians  entertained  for  the  person 
and  doctrine  of  Plato  may  be  found  in  De  la  Mothe  le  Vayer^  torn.  v.  p.  135,  &c., 
edit.  1757 ;  and  Basna>fe.  Hist,  (it's  yuifs,  tom.  iv.  pp.  29,  70,  &c.* 

30  Doleo  bona  fide,  Platoncm  omnium  hcraeticorum  condimentarium  factum. 
TertuUian.  de  Anima,  c.  23.  Petavius  {Dogm.  Thfokg.  tom.  iii.  proleg.  2)  shows 
that  this  was  a  general  complaint.  Beausobre  (tom.  i.  1.  iii.  c.  9,  10)  has  deduced 
the  Gnostic  errors  from  Platonic  principles :  and  as,  in  the  school  of  Alexandria, 
those  principles  were  blended  with  the  Oriental  philosophy  {Brucker^  tom.  i. 
p.  1356),  the  sentiment  of  Bcausobre  may  be  reconciled  with  the  opinion  of 
Moshcim  (General  History  of  the  Churchy  vol.  i.  p.  37). 

3>  If  Theophilus.  bishop'  of  Antioch  (see  Dupin,  Biolioth^qtte  EccJesiastigne, 
tom.  i.  p.  66),  was  the  first  who  employed  the  word  Triad,  Trinity,  that  abstract 
term,  which  \\as  already  familiar  to  the  schools  of  philosophy,  must  have  been 
introduced  into  the  theology  of  the  Christians  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
century. 

32  Athanasius,  tom.  i.  p.  808.  His  expressions  have  an  uncommon  cnerg>' :  and 
as  he  was  writing  to  monks,  there  could  not  be  any  occasion  for  him  to  affect  a 
rational  language.  

*  They  studied  the  Greek  philosophers  before  they  became  Christians,  and 
used  them  in  training  others  to  believe.  Kxamnles  of  this  have  been  given  in 
former  notes^  to  which  many  more  might  be  anded. — Eng.  Ch. 

+  This  curious  statement  of  the  great  Athanasius,  may  be  considered  as  an 
emphatic  warning  for  believers  in  the  mysterious  Lo^os,  not  to  investigate,  not 
to  reason,  not  to  think.  For  the  fact  that  the  more  this  original  and  indomitable 
advocate  of  trinitarianism  thought  on  the  subject,  the  less  he  comprehended, 
shows  that  earnest  antl  sincere  thought  is  the  enemy  of  belief,  and  that  reason 
and  investigation  lead  even  orthoaox  believers  into  heretical  doubt,  if  not 
positive  unbelief.-  E. 
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the  perceptions  of  our  experimental  knowledge ;  but  as  soon 
as  we  presume  to  reason  of  infinite  substance,  of  spiritual 
generation  :  as  often  as  we  deduce  any  positive  conclusions 
from  a  negative  idea,  we  are  involved  in  darkness,  per- 
plexity, and  inevitable  contradiction.  As  these  difficulties 
arise  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  they  oppress,  with  the 
same  insuperable  weight,  the  philosophic  and  the  theo- 
logical disputant;  but  we  may  observe  two  essential  and 
peculiar  circumstances,  which  discriminated  the  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  church  from  the  opinions  of  the  Platonic  school. 

I.  A  chosen  society  of  philosophers,  men  of  a 
liberal  education  and  curious  disposition,  might  chrLu^aiis! 
silently  meditate,  and  temperately  discuss  in  the 
gardens  of  Athens  or  the  library  of  Alexandria,  the  abstruse 
questions  of  metaphysical  science.  The  lofty  speculations, 
which  neither  convinced  the  understanding,  nor  agitated  the 
passions,  of  the  Platonists  themselves,  were  carelessly  over- 
looked by  the  idle,  the  busy,  and  even  the  studious  part  of 
mankind."  But  after  the  Logos  had  been  revealed  as  the 
sacred  object  of  the  faith,  the  hope,  and  the  religious  wor- 
ship of  the  Christians,  the  mysterious  system  was  embraced 
by  a  numerous  and  increasing  multitude  in  every  province 
of  the  Roman  world.  Those  persons  who,  from  their  age, 
or  sex,  or  occupations,  were  the  least  qualified  to  judge,  who 
were  the  least  exercised  in  the  habits  of  abstract  reasoning, 
aspired  to  contemplate  the  economy  of  the  divine  nature ; 
and  it  is  the  boast  of  TertuUian,"  that  a  Christian  mechanic 
could  readily  answer  such  questions  as  had  perplexed  the 
wisest  of  the  Grecian  sages.  Where  the  subject  lies  so  far 
beyond  our  reach,  the  difference  between  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  of  human  understandings  may  indeed  be  calculated 
as  infinitely  small ;  yet  the  degree  of  weakness  may  perhaps 
be  measured  by  the  degree  of  obstinacy  and  dogmatic 
confidence.  These  speculations,  instead  ot  being  treated  as 
the  amusement  of  a  vacant  hour,  became  the  most  serious 
business  of  the  present,  and  the  most  useful  preparation  for 
a  future  life.  A  theology,  which  it  was  incumbent  to  be- 
lieve, which  it  was  impious  to  doubt,  and  which  it  might 

33  In  a  treatise,  which  professed  to  exidain  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philoso- 

f>hers  concerning  the  nature  of  the  goas,  we  might  expect  to  discover  the  theo- 
Qgical  Trinity  of  Plato.  But  Cicero  very  honestly  confessed,  that  although  he 
had  translated  the  Timetus,  he  could  never  understand  that  mysterious  dialogue. 
S«re  Hieronym.  pra-f.  a<l.  1.  xii.  in  Isaiam,  torn.  v.  p.  i^^. 

»«  Tcrtulfian,  in   Apolo}^.  c.  46.      St-e   Bayle,  Dictionnairr,  au  mot  Simonide, 
His  remarks  on  the  presumption  of  Tcrtullian  are  profound  and  interesting. 
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be  dangerous,  and  even  fatal,  to  mistake,  became  the  familiar 
topic  of  private  meditation  and  popular  discourse.  The 
cold  indifference  of  philosophy  was  mflamed  by  the  fervent 
spirit  of  devotion ;  and  even  the  metaphors  of  common 
language  suggested  the  fallacious  prejudices  of  sense  and 
experience.  The  Christians,  who  abhorred  the  gross  and 
impure  generation  of  the  Greek  mythology,**  were  tempted 
to  argue  from  the  familiar  analogy  of  the  filial  and  paternal 
relations.  The  character  of  Son  seemed  to  imply  a  per- 
petual subordination  to  the  voluntary  author  of  his  exist- 
ence ;**  but  as  the  act  of  generation,  in  the  most  spiritual 
and  abstracted  sense,  must  be  supposed  to  transmit  the 
properties  of  a  common  nature,"  they  durst  not  presume  to 
circumscribe  the  powers  or  the  duration  of  the  Son  of  an 
eternal  and  omnipotent  F*ather.  Fourscore  years  after  the 
death  of  Christ,  the  Christians  of  Bithynia  declared  before 
the  tribunal  of  Pliny,  that  they  invoked  him  as  a  God  ;  and 
his  divine  honors  have  been  perpetuated  in  every  age  and 
country,  by  the  various  sects  who  assume  the  name  of  his 
disciples."  Their  tender  reverence  for  the  memory  of 
Christ,  and  their  horror  for  the  profane  worship  of  any 
created  being,  would  have  engaged  them  to  assert  the 
equal  and  absolute  divinity  of  the  Logos,  if  their  rapid 
ascent  towards  the  throne  of  heaven  had  not  been  imper- 
ceptibly checked  by  the  apprehension  of  violating  the 
unity  and  sole  supremacy  of  the  great  Father  of  Christ  and 
of  the  universe.  The  suspense  and  fluctuation  produced  in 
the  minds  of  the  Christians,  by  these  opposite  tendencies, 
may  be  observed  in  the  writings  of  the  theologians  who 
flourished  after  the  end  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  before  the 
origin  of  the  Arian  controversy.  Their  suffrage  is  claimed 
with  equal  confidence,  by  the  orthodox  and  by  the  heretical 

M  Lactantius,  iv.  8.  Vet  the  ProboU,  or  Prolatio,  which  the  most  orthodox 
divines  borrowed  without  scruple  from  the  Valentiniatis,  and  illustrated  by  the 
comparisons  of  a  fountain  and  stream,  the  sun  and  its  rays,  &c.,  either  meant 
nothini;,  or  favored  a  material  idea  of  the  divine  generation.  See  Bcausobre, 
tom.  i.  1.  iii.  c.  7,  \\.  54S. 

SK  Many  of  the  prmiitive  writers  have  frankly  confessed,  that  the  Son  owed  his 
being  to  ihe  -r/Z/of  the  Father.  See  Clarke's  Scripture  Trifii/y,  pp.  280-287.  On 
the  other  hand,  Athanasius  and  his  ftillowers  seem  unwilling  to  grant  what  they 
are  afraid  to  deny.  The  schoolmen  extricate  themselves  from  this  difficulty  by 
the  distinction  of  a  preceding-  and  a  concomitant  will.  Pctav.  Dogm.  Theolog. 
tom.  ii.  1.  vi.  c.  8.  pp.  5^7-603. 

8'  See  Petav.  Dogm.  Theolog.  tom.  ii.  1.  ii.  c.  10.  p.  159. 

9K  C.irmengue  Christo  quasi  Deo  dicere  serum  invK<  m  Plin.  Epist.  x.  97. 
The  sense  o\  Dens  Ofof'  Elohim,  in  the  ancient  lauguagc^.  is  critically  examined 
by  Le  CIcrc  (Ars.  Critica,  pp.  1^0-156),  and  the  propriety  of  worshiping  a  very  ex- 
cellent creature  is  ably  defended  by  the  Socinian  Emlyn  (  Tracts,  pp.  29-36,  51-145)' 
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parties  ;  and  the  most  inquisitive  critics  have  fairly  allowed, 
that  if  they  had  the  good  fortune  of  possessing  the  Catholic 
verity,  they  have  delivered  their  conceptions  in  loose,  in- 
accurate, and  sometimes  contradictory  language.** 

II.  The  devotion  of  individuals  was  the  first 
circumstance  which  distinguished  the  Christians  fh"J*^c*hirch^ 
from  the  Platonists ;  the  second  was  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church.  The  disciples  of  philosophy  asserted 
the  rights  of  intellectual  freedom,  and  their  respect  for  the 
sentiments  of  their  teachers  was  a  liberal  and  voluntary 
tribute,  which  they  offered  to  superior  reason.  But  the 
Christians  formed  a  numerous  and  disciplined  society ;  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  laws  and  magistrates  was  strictly 
exercised  over  the  minds  of  the  faithml.  The  loose  wan- 
derings of  the  imagination  were  gradually  confined  by 
creeds  and  confessions  ;  *"  the  freedom  of  private  judgment 
submitted  to  the  public  wisdom  of  synods ;  the  authority  of 
a  theologian  was  determined  by  his  ecclesiastical  rank ; 
and  the  episcopal  successors  of  the  apostles  inflicted  the 
censures  of  the  church  on  those  who  deviated  from  the 
orthodox  belief.  But  in  an  age  of  religious  controversy, 
every  act  of  oppression  adds  new  force  to  the  elastic  vigor 
of  the  mind ;  and  the  zeal  or  obstinacy  of  a  spiritual  rebel 
was  sometimes  stimulated  by  secret  motives  of  ambition 
or  avarice.     A  metaphysical  areument  became 

.    •  r" Actions. 

the  cause  or  pretence  of  political  contests ;  the 
subtledes  of  the  Platonic  school  were  used  as  the  badges  of 
popular  factions  ;  and  the  distance  which  separated  their 
respective  tenets  was  enlarged  or  magnified  by  the  acrimony 
of  dispute.  As  long  as  the  dark  heresies  of  Praxeas  and 
Sabellius  labored  to  confound  the  Father  with  the  Son^^ 
the  orthodox  party  might  be  excused  if  they  adhered  more 
strictly  and  more  earnestly  to  the  distinction,  than  to  the 

•w  See  Daille  de  Vsu  Palrum,  and  Le  Clerc,  Biblioth^que  VniversetU,  torn.  x. 
|i.  409.  To  arraign  the  faith  of  the  Anti-Niccne  fathers,  was  the  object,  or  at 
Last  has  been  the  effect,  of  the  stupendous  work  of  E'etavius  on  the  Trinity 
I  Dogitt.  Theolog.  torn,  ii.)  ;  nor  has  the  deep  impression  been  erased  by  the 
learned  defence  of  Bishop  Bull.* 

*«  The  most  ancient  creeds  were  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  latitude.  See  Bull 
(l/udicum.  EccUs.  Cathol.)  who  tries  to  prevent  Episcopius  Irom  tleriving  any 
advantage  from  this  observation. 

<i  The  heresies  of  Praxeas,  Sabellius.  &c.,  are  accurately  explained  by  Moshritn 
(pp.  42s,  680-714),  Praxeas.  who  came  to  Rome  about  the  enrf  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, deceived,  for  some  lime,  the  simplicity  of  the  bishop,  and  was  confuted  by 
the  pen  of  the  angry  Tertullian. 

*  Dr.  Burton's  work  on  llie  tlortrine  of  the  Anti-Nicene  fathers  must  be  con- 
sulted by  those  who  wish  to  obtain  clear  notions  on  this  subject.— Mil. man. 
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equality,  of  the  divine  persons.  But  as  soon  as  the  heat  of 
controversy  had  subsided,  and  the  progress  of  the  Sabellians 
was  no  longer  an  object  of  terror  to  the  churches  of  Rome, 
of  Africa,  or  of  Egypt,  the  tide  of  theological  opinion  began 
to  flow  with  a  gentle  but  steady  motion  towards  the  con- 
trary extreme ;  and  the  most  orthodox  doctors  allowed 
themselves  the  use  of  the  terms  and  definitions  which  had 
been  censured  in  the  mouth  of  the  sectaries.**  After  the  edict 
of  toleration  had  restored  peace  and  leisure  to  the  Chris- 
tians, the  Trinitarian  controversy  was  revived  in  the  ancient 
seat  of  Platonism,  the  learned,  the  opulent,  tlie  tumultuous, 
city  of  Alexandria ;  and  the  flame  of  religious  discord  was 
rapidly  communicated  from  the  schools  to  the  clergy,  the 
people,  the  province,  and  the  East.  The  abstruse  question 
of  the  eternity  of  the  Logos  was  agitated  in  ecclesiastical 
conferences,  and  popular  sermons  ;  and  the  heterodox 
opinions  of  Arius*^  were  soon  made  public  by 
'  ""'''  his  own  zeal  and  by  that  of  his  adversaries. 
His  most  implacable  adversaries  have  acknowledged  the 
learning  and  blameless  life  of  that  eminent  presbyter,  who, 
in  a  former  election,  had  declared,  and  perhaps  generously 
declined,  his  pretensions  to  the  episcopal  throne.**  His 
comi)ctitor,  Alexander,  assumed  the  office  of  his  judge.  The 
important  cause  was  argued  before  him ;  and  if  at  first  he 
seemed  to  hesitate,  he  at  length  pronounced  his  final  sen- 
tence, as  an  absolute  rule  of  faith.***  The  undaunted  presby- 
ter, who  presumed  to  resist  the  authority  of  his  angry 
bishop,  was  separated  from  the  communion  of  the  church ; 
but  the  i)ride  of  Arius  was  supported  by  the  applause  of  a 
numerous  party.  He  reckoned  among  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers, two  bishops  of  Egypt,  seven  presbyters,  twelve 
deacons,  and  (what  may  appear  almost  incredible)  seven 
hundred  virgins.     A  large  majority  of  the  bishops  of  Asia 

■•2  Socrates  acknowlctlRcs,  that  the  heresy  of  Arius  proceeded  from  his  strong 
desire  to  einhrace  au  opinion  the  most  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  SahelHus. 

•  t  The  fiKiire  atul  manners  of  Arins,  the  character  and  numbers  of  his  first 
proselytes,  are  i)ainte<l  in  very  lively  colors  by  FIniphanius  (torn.  i.  Hwres.  Ixix. 
.;.  p.  72v).  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  should  soon  forget  the  historian,  to 
assume  the  task  of  controversy. 

^*  See  Philostori:ius  (1.  i.  c.  ,0,  ami  Godefroy's  ample  Comimentary.  Vet  the 
credibility  of  I'hih>storKius  is  lessened,  in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox,  by  his  Arianism ; 
and  in  those  of  rational  critics,  by  his  passion,  his  prdudice,  and  his  ignorance. 

*'■'  Sozotnen  (1.  i.  c.  15)  represents  Alexander  as  indifferent,  and  even  ignorant  in 
the  beKinninp  of  the  controversy  ;  while  Socrates  (1.  i.  c.  5)  ascribes  the  origin  of 
the  dispute  to  the  vain  curiosity  of  his  theological  speculations.  Dr.  Jortin 
(Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  I/istorv,  vol.  ii.  p.  178)  has  censured,  with  bis  usual 

freedom,  the  conduct  of  .Mexander;  rrptif  o/jA;;i' ^foTre'ro*      ♦      ♦      •     dfioiu^ 
^ftnvciv  iKf?.evac. 
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appeared  to  support  or  favor  his  cause ;  and  their  measures 
were  conducted  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  the  most  learned 
of  the  Christian  prelates  ;  and  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia, 
who  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  statesman  without 
forfeiting  that  of  a  saint.  Synods  in  Palestine  and  Bithynia 
were  opposed  to  the  synods  of  Egypt.  The  attention  of 
the  prince  and  people  was  attracted  by  this  theological 
dispute  ;  and  the  decision,  at  the  end  of  six 
years,**  was  referred  to  the  supreme  authority  *  *  ^^  ^^^ 
of  the  general  council  of  Nice. 

When  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  were  ^^^^^^ 
dangerously  exposed  to  public  debate,  it  might  svsiems  of 
be  observed,  that  the  human  understanding  was  Tnmty. 
capable  of  forming  three  distinct,  though  imperfect  systems, 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  divine  Trmity  ;  and  it  was  pro- 
nounced, that  none  of  these  systems,  in  a  pure  and  absolute 
sense,  were  exempt  from  heresy  and  error.*'  I.  According 
to  the  first  hypothesis,  which  was  maintained  by  Arius  and 
his  disciples,  the  Logos  was  a  dependent  and  spontaneous 
production,  created  from  nothing  by  the  will  of  the  Father. 
The  Son,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,"  had  been  begotten 
before  all  worlds,  and  the  longest  of  the  astronomical  periods 
could  be  compared  only  as  a  fleeting  moment  to  the  extent 
of  his  duration  ;  yet  this  duration  was  not  infinite,**  and  there 
had  been  a  time  which  preceded  the  incfflible  generation  of 
the  Logos,  On  this  only  begotten  Son,  the  Almighty 
Father  had  transfused  his  ample  spirit,  and  impressed  the 
effulgence  of  his  glory.  Visible  image  of  invisible  perfection, 
he  saw,  at  an  immeasurable  distance  beneath  his  feet,  the 
thrones  of  the  brightest  archangels  ;  yet  he  shone  only  with 

4«  The  flames  of  Arianism  mij^lu  burn  for  some  lime  in  secret ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  burst  out  with  violence  as  early  as  the  year  319. 
Tillemonl,  Mem.  Eccles.  lorn.  vi.  pp.  77^-780. 

■•"Quid  credidil?  Certe,  aui  iria  nomnia  audiens  tres  Deos  esse  credidit,  el 
idololatra  effeclus  est  ;  aut  in  tribus  vocabulis  trinominem  credens  Dcum,  in 
Sabellii  haereism  incurrit  ;  aut  edocius  ab  Arianis  unum  esse  verum  Deum 
Patrem,  filium  et  spiriium  sanctum  credidit  creaturas.  Aul  extra  hsec  quid 
credere  potuerit  nescio.  Hieronym.  adv.  Luci/ertatios.*  Jerom  reserves  for  the 
last  the  orthodox  system,  which  is  more  complicated  and  difficult. 

•*"  As  the  doctrine  of  absolute  creation  from  nothing  was  gradually  introduced 
among  the  Christians  (Beausobre,  tom.  ii.  pp.  165-215),  the  dignity  of  the  work- 
wtan  very  naturally  rose  with  that  of  the  work. 

49  The  metaphysics  of  Dr.  Clarke  {Scripturr  Trinity,  pp.  276-280)  could  digest 
an  eternal  generation  from  an  infinite  cause. 

•What  did  he  believe ?  Certainly,  fithrr  hearing  three  names,  he  believed  that 
there  were  three  gods,  and  so  became  an  idolater;  or,  believing  that  the  three 
words  were  three  names  of  one  God,  he  fell  into  Sabellianism  ;  or,  taught  by  the 
Arians,  he  believe*!  that  there  was  only  one  true  God,  the  Father,  and  that  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  created  beings.  What  else  he  could  have  believed, 
1  know  not.— Translation  by  Eng.  Ch. 
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:i  rtticcted  lij^lit,  and,  like  the  sons  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
u lio  were  investetl  with  the  titles  of  Caesar  or  Augustus" 
111-  governed  the  universe  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  his 
,,       .  Father  and  Monarch.     II.  In  the  second  hy- 

pothesis, the  Logos  possessed  all  the  inherent, 
iiRonimunicahle  perfections,  which  religion  and  philosophy 
appropriate  to  tlie  Supreme  Ood.  Three  distinct  and 
inlinite  minds  or  substances,  three  coequal  and  coeternal 
Inini^s,  composed  the  divine  essence;"  and  it  would  have 
implied  contradiction,  that  any  of  them  should  not  have 
existed,  or  that  they  should  ever  cease  to  exist."  The  ad- 
vocates of  a  system  which  seemed  to  establish  three  inde- 
pendent deities,  attempted  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  First 
Cause,  so  conspicuous  in  the  design  and  order  of  the  world, 
by  the  perpetual  concord  of  their  administration,  and  the 
essenli<il  agreement  of  their  will.  A  faint  resemblance  of 
this  unity  of  action  may  be  discovered  in  the  societies  of 
men,  and  even  of  animals.  The  causes  which  disturb  their 
harmony  ])rocecd  only  from  the  imperfection  and  inequality 
of  their  taculties ;  but  the  omnipotence,  which  is  guided  by 
infmite  wisdom  and  goodness,  cannot  fail  of  choosing  the 
same  means   for  the   accompHshment  of  the  same  ends. 

sabtiii  s  ^^^*  T^^^^^^  beings,  who,  by  the  self-derived  ne- 
cessity of  their  existence,  possess  all  the  divine 
attributes  in  the  most  perfect  degree ;  who  are  eternal  in 
duration,  infinite  in  space,  and  intimately  present  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  whole  universe ;  irresistibly  force  them- 
selves on  the  astonished  mind,  as  one  and  the  same  Being," 
who.  in  the  economy  of  grace,  as  well  as  in  that  of  nature. 
may  manifest  himself  under  different  forms,  and  be  con- 
sidered muler  different  aspects.  By  this  hypothesis,  a  real 
sul)stantial  Trinity  is  refined  into  a  trinity  of  names,  and 
abstract  modifications,  that  subsist  only  in  the  mind  which 
conceives  them.     The  Logos  is  no  longer  a  person,  but  an 

^•"  This  profane  and  absurd  simile  is  employed  by  several  of  the  primitive 
fathers,  pariicularly  bv  AthcnaRoras,  in  his  Attologv^oK^^^  emperor  Marcus  and 
his  son;  and  ii  is  alleged,  without  censure,  by  Bull  himself.  See  Defens.  Fid. 
Nicfn.  sect.  iii.  c.  5.  .\o.  4. 

•'•I  See  Cud  worth's  Itilrllrctual  Svstrm,  pp.  559,  579.  This  dangerous  hypothesis 
was  countenanced  by  the  two  C.reKories.  of  Nyssa  and  Nazianzen.  by  Cvril  of 
Alexandria.  John  of  Damascus.  &c.  See  Cudicorth,  p.  603.  Le  Clerc,  'B^/ia- 
thi^qur  f'nh'rrsrl/f,  torn,  xviii.  pp.  97-105. 

'-  Augustin  seems  to  envy  the  (reed«i^m  of  the  philosophers.  Liberis  verbis 
loijuiiniur  philosophi  *  ♦**  Nos  autem  non  dicimus  duo  vel  iria  principia. 
duos  vel  iros  Deos.     Dr  Ctvitat,   Peo,  x.  23. 

••"  r.fKtius,  who  was  deeply  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
explains  the  unity  of  the  Trinity  by  the  indiffrr^tice  of  the  three  persons.  Sec 
the  judicious  remarks  of  Le  Clerc.'  fiihlioth^t/tif  Choisir,  tom.  xvi.  p.  22%,  &c. 
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attribute ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  figurative  sense  that  the  epithet 
of  Son  can  be  appHed  to  the  eternal  reason  which  was  with 
God  from  the  beginning,  and  by  which,  not  by  whom,  all 
things  were  made.  The  incarnation  of  the  Lo^os  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  inspiration  of  the  divine  wisdom,  which  filled  the 
soul,  and  directed  all  the  actions  of  the  man  Jesus.  Thus, 
after  revolving  round  the  theological  circle,  we  are  surprised 
to  find  that  the  Sabellian  ends  where  the  Ebionite  had 
begun ;  and  that  the  incomprehensible  mystery  which  ex- 
cites our  adoration  eludes  our  inquiry." 

If  the  bishops  of  the  council  of  Nice"  had  been     council  of 
permitted  to  follow  the  unbiassed  dictates  of         Nice. 
their  conscience,  Arius  and  his  associates  could      ^  ^'  ^^^' 
scarcely  have  flattered  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing a  majority  of  votes,  in  favor  of  an  hypothesis  so  directly 
adverse  to  the  two  most  popular  opinions  of  the  Catholic 

M  If  the  Sabellians  were  startled  at  this  conclusion,  ihey  were  driven  down 
another  precipice  into  the  confession,  that  the  Father  was  born  of  a  virein,  that 
A^  had  suffered  on  the  cross;  and  thus  deserved  the  odious  epithet  of  Patri- 
passions,  with  which  they  were  branded  by  their  adversaries.  See  the  invectives 
of  Tertullian  against  Praxeas,  and  the  temperate  reflections  of  Mosheim  (pp.  423, 
681) :  and  Beausobre,  torn.  i.  I.  iii.  c.  6.  p.  533. 

4&  The  transactions  of  the  council  of  Nice  are  related  by  the  ancients,  not  only 
in  a  partial,  but  in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  Such  a  picture  as  Fra  Paolo  would 
have  drawn,  can  never  be  recovered  ;  but  such  rude  sketches  as  have  been 
iraccd  by  the  pencil  of  bigotry,  and  that  of  reason,  may  be  seen  in  Tillemont 
{2ilrm.  Eccles.  torn.  v.  pp.  669^59),  and  in  Le  Clerc  ^Biblioth^que  Universelle, 
torn.  X.  pp.  4J5-454-*) 

*  That  the  decisions  of  councils  should  be  considered  as  so  authoritative,  must 
appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  examine  the  tiuth  of  their  history.  The  fol- 
lowing words  of  Neander  on  this  subject,  in  his  History  of  Christianity  (vol.  iii, 
p.  189,  Bohn).  may  be  of  use  to  the  thoughtful:  "However  emphatiraliy  ihe 
"  emperors  migtit  declare,  that  the  bishops  alone  were  entitled  to  decide  in 
"  matters  of  doctrine,  still  human  passions  proved  mig;hlier  than  theoretical 
*"  forms.  Although  these  councils  were  to  serve  as  organs,  to  express  the  deci- 
•'  sion  of  the  Divme  Spirit,  yet  the  Byzantine  court  had  already  prejudged  the 
•'  question,  as  to  which  party  ought  to  be  considered  pious  and  which  im^>ious, 
"  whenever  it  could  be  contrived  to  gain  over  the  court,  in  favor  of  any  particular 
"  doctrinal  interest.  Before  the  assembling  of  the  council  of  Nice,  Constantine 
"  bad  been  persuaded  that  the  Arian  doctrine  contained  a  hiasphemv  against  the 
••  divinity  of  Christ,  and  thai  the  oiioovatov  ^*as  absolutely  required,  in  order  to 

"  maintain  the  dignity  of  Christ's  person.  VVhm  the  court  persccutc<l  one  of  the 
"  contendir.'g  doctrinal  parties,  merely  out  of  dislike  to  the  man  who  stood  at  the 
•'  head  of  it,  then  the  doctrinal  question  was  turned  into  a  means  of  gratifying 
"  personal  grudges.  At  the  first  council  of  Ephesus.  the  revenge  of  Pulcheria, 
"  who  governed  the  Imperial  court,  turned  the  doctrinal  controversy  into  the 
"  means  of  removing  the  patriarch  Nestorius  from  Constantinople.  The  em- 
*'  perors  were  under  no  necessity  of  employing  force  against  the  bishops  :  by 
"  indirect  means  they  could  influence  the  minds  of  all  those,  with  whom  worldly 
"  interests  stood  for  more  than  the  cause  of  truth,  or  who  were  not  yet  superior 
*'  to  the  fear  of  man.  It  was  nothing  but  the  influence  of  the  emperor  Constantine 
"  which  induced  the  eastern  bishops  at  the  council  of  Nice,  to  suffer  the  imposition 
"  of  a  doctrinal  formula,  which  they  detested,  and  from  which  indeed  they  sought 
"  immediately  to  rid  themselves."  The  secular  interests,  which  thus  prevailed 
under  the  guise  of  orthodoxy,  were  themselves  secretly  impelled  by  the  intrigues 
and  instructions  of  the  ambitious  spirituals  who  wanted  to  debase  their  rivals. 
Ecclesiastical  history  requires  honest  expositors  and  unpr^udiced  students.—E.  C> 
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world.  The  Arians  soon  perceived  the  danger  of  their 
situation,  and  prudently  assumed  those  modest  virtues, 
which,  in  the  fury  of  civil  and  religious  dissensions,  are 
seldom  practiced,  or  even  praised,  except  by  the  weaker 
party.  They  recommended  the  exercise  of  Christian  charit>' 
and  moderation ;  urged  the  incomprehensible  nature  of  the 
controversy ;  disclaimed  the  use  of  any  terms  or  definitions 
which  could  not  be  found  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  offered  by 
very  liberal  concessions,  to  satisfy  their  adversaries,  without 
renouncing  the  integrity  of  their  own  principles.  The  vic- 
torious faction  received  all  their  proposals  with  haughty 
suspicion,  and  anxiously  sought  for  some  irreconcilable 
mark  of  distinction,  the  rejection  of  which  might  involve  the 
Arians  in  the  guilt  and  consequences  of  heresy.  A  letter  was 
publicly  read,  and  ignominiously  torn,  in  which  their  patron, 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  ingenuously  confessed,  that  the  ad- 

Hon  o  u  ion  "^^^^^^"  ^^  ^^^  HoMOOUSiON.  or  Consubstantial. 
a  word  already  familiar  to  the  Platonists,  was 
incompatible  with  the  principles  of  their  theological  system. 
The  fortunate  opportunity  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the 
bishops,  who  governed  the  resolutions  of  the  synod ;  and. 
according  to  the  lively  expression  of  Ambrose,"  they  used 
the  sword,  which  heresy  itself  had  drawn  from  the  scabbard, 
to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  hated  monster.  The  consubstanti- 
ality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  was  established  by  the 
council  of  Nice,  and  has  been  unanimously  received  as  a 
fundamendal  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  by  the  consent 
of  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Oriental,  and  the  Protestant 
churches.  But  if  the  same  word  had  not  served  to  stigma- 
tize the  heretics  and  to  unite  the  Catholics,  it  would  have 
been  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  the  majority,  by  whom 
it  was  introduced  into  the  orthodox  creed.  This  majority 
was  divided  into  two  parties,  distinguished  by  a  contrar>' 
tendency  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Tritheists  and  of  the 
Sahellians.  But  as  those  opposite  extremes  seemed  to 
overthrow  the  foundations  either  of  natural  or  revealed 
religion,  they  mutually  agreed  to  qualify  the  rigor  of  their 
])rinciples  ;  and  to  disavow  the  just,  but  invidious,  conse- 
quences which  might  be  urged  by  their  antagonists.  The 
interest  of  the  common  cause  inclined  them  to  join  their 

R«  We  are  indebted  to  Ambrose  {Dr  Fide,  1.  iii.  cap.  ult.)  for  the  knowledge  of 
tbis  turious  anccilote.  Hoc  vcrbum  posuerunl  Patres,  guod  viderunt  adversariis 
esse  formidnu  ;  lit  tanquam  evaginato  ab  ipsis  gladio,  ipsum  ncfandae  caput 
hcrocseos  arnpularcnt. 
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numbers,  and  to  conceal  their  differences ;  their  animosity 
was  softened  by  the  healing  counsels  of  toleration,  and  their 
disputes  were  suspended  by  the  use  of  the  mysterious 
Homoousioji,  which  either  party  was  free  to  interpret  ac- 
cording to  their  peculiar  tenets.  The  Sabellian  sense,  which, 
about  fifty  years  before,  had  obliged  the  council  of  Antioch" 
to  prohibit  this  celebrated  term,  had  endeared  it  to  those 
theologians  who  entertained  a  secret  but  partial  affection 
for  a  nominal  Trinity.  But  the  more  fashionable  saints  of  the 
Arian  times,  the  intrepid  Athanasius,  the  learned  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  the  other  pillars  of  the  church,  who  sup- 
ported with  ability  and  success  the  Nicene  doctrine,  ap- 
peared to  consider  the  expression  of  Substance  as  if  it  had 
been  synonymous  with  that  of  nature ;  and  they  ventured 
to  illustrate  their  meaning,  by  affirming  that  three  men,  as 
they  belong  to  the  same  common  species,  are  consubstantial, 
or  homoousion,  to  each  other.'^*  This  piire  and  distinct 
equality  was  tempered,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  internal 
connection,  and  spiritual  penetration,  which  indissolubly 
unites  the  divine  persons,**  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  Father,  which  was  acknowledged  as  far  as 
it  is  compatible  with  the  independence  of  the  Son.**  Within 
these  limits  the  almost  invisible  and  tremulous  ball  of  or- 
thodoxy was  allowed  securely  to  vibrate.  On  either  side, 
beyond  this  consecrated  ground,  the  heretics  and  the 
demons  lurked  in  ambush  to  surprise  and  devour  the  un- 
happy wanderer.  But  as  the  degrees  of  theological  hatred 
depend  on  the  spirit  of  the  war,  rather  than  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  controversy,  the  heretics  who  degraded, 
were  treated  with  more  severity  than  those  who  annihilated, 
the  person  of  the  Son.  The  life  of  Athanasius  was  con- 
sumed in  irreconcilable  opposition  to  the  impious  madjiess 
of  the  Arians  ;"  but  he  defended  above  twenty  years  the 

»7  Sec  Bull,  Defens.  Fid.  Ntcen.  sect.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  25-36.  He  thinks  it  his  duty  to 
reconcile  two  orthodox  synods. 

6*  According  to  Aristotle,  the  stars  were  homoousian  to  each  other.  "  That 
"  HomooMsins  means  of  one  substance  in  kind,  hath  been  shown  by  Pelavius, 
"  Curcellaeus,  Cudworth,  Le  Clerc,  &c.,  and  to  prove  it  would  be  actum  aKctf-" 
This  is  the  just  remark  of  Dr.  Jortin  (vol.  ii.  p.  21;^),  who  examines  the  Arian 
controversy  with  learning,  candor,  and  ingenuity. 

6»  Sec  Petavius  (Dogm.  Theolog.  torn.  n.  I.  iv.  c.  16,  p.  453,  &c.),  Cudworth 
(P-  559).  Bull  vsect.  iv.  pp.  285-290,  edit.  Grab).  The  T:t{nxCi{ii]Oiq^  or  circumin- 
cessio,  is  perhaps  the  deepest  and  darkest  corner  of  the  wliole  theological  abyss. 

«•  The  third  section  of  Bull's  Defence  of  the  Nicene  Faith,  which  some  of  his 
antagonists  have  called  nonsense,  and  others  heresy,  is  consecrated  to  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Father. 

•I  The  ordinary  appellation  with  which  Athanasius  and  his  followers  chose  to 
compliment  the  Arians,  was  that  of  Anomanttes. 


-^CH  SCHISM    OF   THE   SKCTARIES. 

Sabcllianisni  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra ;  and  when  at  last  he 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  communion,  he 
continued  to  mention  with  an  ambiguous  smile,  the  venial 
errors  of  his  respectable  friend."' 

The  authority  of  a  general  council,  to  which 
Allan  creeds,   ^j^^  Arians  themselves  had  been  compelled  to 

submit,  inscribed  on  the  banners  of  the  orthodox  party  the 
mysterious  characters  of  the  word  Homoousion^  which 
essentially  contributed,  notwithstanding  some  obscure  dis- 
putes, some  nocturnal  combats,  to  maintain  and  perpetuate 
the  uniformity  of  faith,  or  at  least  of  language.  The  Con- 
substantialists,  who  by  their  success  have  deserved  and 
obtained  the  title  of  Catholics,  gloried  in  the  simplicity  and 
steadiness  of  their  own  creed,  and  insulted  the  repeated 
variations  of  their  adversaries,  who  were  destitute  of  any 
certain  rule  of  faith.  The  sincerity  or  the  cunning  of  the 
Arian  chiefs,  the  fear  of  the  laws  or  of  the  people,  their 
reverence  for  Christ,  their  hatred  of  Athanasius,  all  the 
causes,  human  and  divine,  that  influence  and  disturb  the 
counsels  of  a  theological  fa6iion,  introduced  among  the 
sectaries  a  spirit  of  discord  and  inconstancy,  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  erecled  eighteen  different  models  of 
relii^ion,"  and  avenged  the  violated  dignity  of  the  church. 
The  zealous  Hilary,*^'  who,  from  the  peculiar  hardships  of 
his  situation,  was  inclined  to  extenuate  rather  than  to 
at>j;ravate  the  errors  of  the  oriental  clergy,  declares,  that 
in  the  wide  extent  of  the  ten  provinces  of  Asia,  to  which  he 
had  been  banished,  there  could  be  found  very  few^  prelates 
who  had  preserved  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.**  The 
oppression  which  he  had  felt,  the  disorders  of  which  he  was 
the  spectator  and  the  vi6lim,  appeased,  during  a  short  in- 
terval, the  angry  passions  of  his  soul;  and  in  the  following 

♦■>-  Ffiiphanins,  torn.  i.  Iftrres.  Ixxii  4,  p.  837,  See  the  adventures  of  Marcellus, 
in  Tilk-nioiii  {,Mi-tn.  Eccles.  lorn.  vii.  pp.  88o-899\  His  works,  in  one  book,  of  the 
unity  of  (i()<l.  was  answered  in  the  threr  books,  which  are  still  extant.  o{ Eusrbim. 
Alter  a  lon^  and  careful  examination,  Petavius  (lorn,  ii.  I.  i.,c.  14,  p.  78)  has  reluct- 
antly pronounced  the  condemnation  of  Marcellus. 

•1'  Athanasius,  in  his  epistle  concerning  the  Synods  of  Seleucia  and  Rimini 
Cloin.  i.  pj).  SS6-905).  has  K'ven  an  ample  list  of  Arian  creeds,  which  has  been 
enlar>:e<l  ami  improved  by  the  labors  of  the  indefatigable  Tillemont  {Airm. 
Jurlt's.  t<»ni.    \i.  j).  477). 

'••  Krasnuis.  with  admirable  sense  and  freedom,  has  delineated  the  just  char- 
acter <»r  Hilary.  To  revise  his  text,  to  compose  the  annals  of  his  life,  and  to 
justify  his  sentiments  and  conduct,  is  the  province  of  the  Benedictine  editors. 

•;•  Absque  episcopo  Eleusio  el  paucis  cum  eo,  ex  majore  parte  Asians  decern 
f)r«»vinciie,  inter  quas  consisto,  vere  Deum  nesciunt.  Atque  utinam  ()enitus 
nesciient  !  cum  procliviore  eiiim  veiiia  ignorarent  quam  oblreclarent.  Hilar. 
<ir  Synotfis.  siv^  de  Fide  Orient alium,  c.  63.  j).  1186.  edit.  Benedict.  In  the  cele- 
brated parallel  between  atheism  and  superstition,  the  bishop  of  Poitiers  would 
have  been  surprised  in  the  philosophic  society  of  Bayle  and  Plutarch. 
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passage,  of  which  I  shall  transcribe  a  few  lines,  the  bishop 
of  Poitiers  unwarily  deviates  into  the  style  of  a  Christian 
philosopher.  "  It  is  a  thing,'*  says  Hilary,  "  equally  de- 
"  plorable  and  dangerous,  that  there  are  as  many  creeds  as 
"  opinions  among  men,  as  many  doctrines  as  inclinations, 
"  and  as  many  sources  of  blasphemy  as  there  are  faults 
"  among  us ;  because  we  make  creeds  arbitrarily,  and  ex- 
"  plain  them  as  arbitrarily.  The  Homoousion  is  reje61ed, 
"  and  received,  and  explained  away  by  successive  synods. 
"  The  partial  or  total  resemblance  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
"  Son,  is  a  subje6l  of  dispute,  for  these  unhappy  times. 
**  Every  year,  nay  every  moon,  we  make  new  creeds,  to  de- 
"  scribe  mvisible  mysteries.  We  repent  of  what  we  have 
"  done,  we  defend  those  who  repent,  we  anathematize  those 
"  whom  we  defended.  We  condemn  either  the  do6lrine  of 
"  others  in  ourselves,  or  our  own  in  that  of  others ;  and 
"  reciprocally  tearing  one  another  to  pieces,  we  have  been 
"  the  cause  of  each  other's  ruin."**  * 

It  will  not  be  expefted,  it  would  not  perhaps  . 
be  endured,  that  I  should  swell  this  theological 
digression,  by  a  minute  examination  of  the  eighteen  creeds, 
the  authors  of  which,  for  the  most  part,  disclaimed  the 
odious  name  of  their  parent  Arius.  It  is  amusing  enough 
to  delineate  the  form,  and  to  trace  the  vegetation,  of  a 
singular  plant;  but  the  tedious  detail  of  leaves  without 
flowers,  and  of  branches  without  fruit,  would  soon  exhaust 
the  patience,  and  disappoint  the  cufiosity,  of  the  laborious 
student  One  question  which  gradually  arose  from  the 
Arian  controversy  may,  however,  be  noticed,  as  it  served 
to  produce  and  discrimmate  the  three  se6ls,  who  were  united 
only  by  their  common  aversion  to  the  Homoousion  of  the 
Nicene  synod,  i.  If  they  were  asked,  whether  the  Son  was 
like  unto  the  Father,  the  question  was  resolutely  answered 
in  the  negative  by  the  heretics  who  adhered  to  the  principles 
of  Arius,  or  indeed  to  those  of  philosophy ;  which  seem  to 
establish  an  infinite  difference  between  the  Creator  and  the 
most  excellent  of  his  creatures.     This  obvious  consequence 

M  mUtrius  ad  Conitantium,  1.  i.  c.  4,  5,  pp.  1227, 1228.  This  remarkable  passage 
deserved  the  attention  of  Mr.  Locke,  who  has  transcribed  it  (vol.  iii.  p.  470)  into 
the  model  of  bis  new  commonplace  book. 

•'*  Every  sect,  of  whatever  opinion  it  maybe,"  says  Voltaire,  "is  a  rallying 
••  point  for  doubt  and  error.  There  is  no  sect  of  geomelricians,  algebraists,  of 
"  arithmeticians;  because  all  the  propositions  of  geometr>',  algebra,  and  arith- 
"  metic  are  true.  When  truth  is  evicient,  it  is  impossible  to  divide  people  into 
"  parties  and  factions.    Nobody  disputes  that  it  is  Sroad  day  at  noon.''— K. 
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was  maintained  by  ifi^tius,*'  on  whom  the  zeal  of  his  adver- 
saries bestowed  the  surname  of  the  Atheist.  His  restless 
and  aspiring  spirit  urged  him  to  try  almost  every  profession 
of  human  life.  He  was  successively  a  slave,  or  at  least  a 
husbandman,  a  traveling  tinker,  a  goldsmith,  a  physician, 
a  schoolmaster,  a  theologian,  and  at  last  the  apostle  of  a  new 
church,  which  was  propagated  by  the  abilities  of  his  disciple 
Eunomius."  Armed  with  texts  of  Scripture,  and  with 
captious  syllogisms  from  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  the  subde 
w^tius  had  acquired  the  fame  of  an  invincible  disputant, 
whom  it  was  impossible  either  to  silence  or  to  convince. 
Such  talents  engaged  the  friendship  of  the  Arian  bishops, 
till  they  were  forced  to  renounce,  and  even  to  persecute,  a 
dangerous  ally,  who,  by  the  accuracy  of  his  reasoning,  had 
prejudiced  their  cause  m  the  popular  opinion,  and  onended 
the  piety  of  their  most  devotedTollowers.  2.  The  omnipo- 
tence of  the  Creator  suggested  a  specious  and  respectful 
solution  of  the  likeness  of  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  and 
faith  might  hunibly  receive  what  reason  could  not  presume 
to  deny,  that  the  supreme  God  might  communicate  his 
infinite  perfe<5lions,  and  create  a  being  similar  only  to  him- 
self.** These  Arians  were  powerfully  supported  by  the 
weight  and  abilities  of  their  leaders,  who  had  succeeaed  to 
the  management  of  the  Eusebian  interest,  and  who  occupied 
the  principal  thrones  of  the  East.  They  detested,  perhaps 
with  some  affectation,  the  impiety  of  i^tius  ;  they  professed 
to  believe,  either  witTiout  reserve,  or  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  that  the  Son  was  different  from  all  other 
creatures,  and  similar  only  to  the  Father.  But  they  denied 
that  he  was  either  of  the  same,  or  of  a  similar  substance; 
sometimes  boldly  justifying  their  dissent,  and  sometimes 
objecting  to  the  use  of  the  word  substance,  which  seems  to 
imply  an  adequate,  or  at  least  a  distinct  notion  of  the  nature 
of  the  Deity.     3.  The  seel  which  asserted  the  do<5lrine  of  a 

c7  III  Philustotfrius  (I.  iii.  c.  15)  the  character  and  adventures  of  iCtius  appear 
sifiKuIar  enough,  though  they  are  carefully  softened  bv  the  hand  of  a  friend.  The 
editor,  (.odcfrov  (p.  153),  who  was  more  attached  to  his  principles  than  to  his 
author,  has  collected  the  odious  circumstances  which  his  various  adversaries 
have  prescrvtd  or  invented. 

«"  According  to  the  judgment  of  a  man  who  respected  both  these  sectaries. 
A'AxMs  ha<l  been  tiidowed  with  a  stronger  understanding,  and  Eunomius  had 
aonurcc  m<»re  .in  and  learning.  (Philostorfrius,  I.  viii.  c  18.)  The  confession 
ami  apology  of  huiiomius  (Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Grac.  lorn.  viii.  pp.  258-305)  is  one 
of  the  lew  heretical  pieces  which  have  escaped.  f     ^  ^j 

•^^^^  according  to  the  opinion  of  Estius  and  Bull  (p.  297^.  there  is  one  power 

that  of  creation— which  God  cannot  communicate  to  a  creature.  Estius.  who 
so  acciirately  defined  the  limits  of  Omnipotence,  was  a  Dutchman  by  birth,  and 
by  trade  a  scholastic  divine    Dupin,  Bibliot,  EccUs,  torn.  xvii.  p.  45. 
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similar  substance  was  the  most  numerous,  at  least  in  the 
provinces  of  Asia ;  and  when  the  leaders  of  both  parties  were 
assembled  in  the  council  of  Seleucia,'"  their  opinion  would 
have  prevailed  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  ^\^  to 
forty-three  bishops.  The  Greek  word,  which  was  chosen  to 
express  this  mysterious  resemblance,  bears  so  close  an 
affinity  to  the  orthodox  symbol,  that  the  profane  of  every 
age  have  derided  the  furious  contests  which  the  difference 
of  a  single  diphthong  excited  between  the  Homoousians 
and  the  Homoiousians.*  As  it  frequently  happens,  that  the 
sounds  and  characters  which  approach  the  nearest  to  each 
other  accidently  represent  the  most  opposite  ideas,  the 
observation  would  be  itself  ridiculous,  if  it  were  possible  to 
mark  any  real  and  sensible  distin<5lion  between  the  dodtrine 
of  the  Semi-Arians,  as  they  were  improperly  styled,  and 
that  of  the  Catholics  themselves.  The  bishop  of  Poitiers, 
who,  in  his  Phrygian  exile,  very  wisely  aimed  at  a  coalition 
of  parties,  endeavors  to  prove  that,  by  a  pious  and  faithful 
interpretation,"  the  Homoiousion  may  be  reduced  to  a  con- 
substantial  sense.  Yet  he  confesses  that  the  word  has  a 
dark  and  suspicious  aspe6l ;  and,  as  if  darkness  were  con- 
genial to  theological  disputes,  the  Semi-Arians,  who  ad- 
vanced to  the  doors  of  the  church,  assailed  them  with  the 
most  unrelenting  fury. 

The  provinces  of  Egypt  and  Asia,  which  culti-  p^^j^  ^^^^^ 
vated  the  language  and  manners  of  the  Greeks,  Western  or 
had   deeply  imbided  the  venom  of  the  Arian  Lai'"^hurch. 

"•  Sabinus  ap.  Socrat.  (1.  ii.  c.  30)  had  copied  the  acts :  Athanasius  and  Hilary 
have  explained  the  divisions  of  this  Arian  synod  ;  the  other  circumstances  which 
are  relative  to  il  are  carefully  collected  by  Baroiiius  and  Tillemont. 

?•  Fidcli  el  pia  intelligentia.  *  *  *  Dr  Synod,  c.  77.  p.  1193.  In  his  short 
at>ologetical  notes  (first  published  by  the  Benedictines  from  a  MS.  of  Chartres) 
he  observes,  that  he  used  this  cautious  expression,  qui-iiitflligerem  et  impiam, 
p.  :7o6.  See  p.  1146.  Philostorgius,  who  saw  those  objects  through  a  different 
medium,  is  inclined  to  forget  the  difference  of  the  important  diptnong.  See  in 
particular,  viii.  17,  and  Godr/roy,  p.  352. 


♦"The  fierce  contention  concerning  the  Jtfomousios  and  Homoiousios*'  says 
Feuerbach,  in  Essence  of  Christianity,  p.  73.  "  was  not  an  empty  one.  although 
'  it  turned  upon  aJetter.  The  point  in  question  was  the  co-equality  and  divine 
'*  dignity  of  the  second  Person,  and  therefore  the  honor  of  the  Christian  religion 
"  itself;  for  its  essential,  characteristic  object  is  the  second  Person  :  and  that 
*'  which  is  essentially  the  object  of  a  religion  is  truly,  essentially  its  God.  The 
"  real  God  of  any  religion  is  the  so-called  Mediator,  because  he  alone  is  the 
"  immediate  object  of  religion.  He  who,  instead  of  applying  to  God.  applies  to  a 
"  saint,  does  so  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  saint  has  all  power  with  God, 
"  that  what  he  prays  for,  i,  e.,  wishes  and  wills,  God  readily  performs  ;  that  thus 
**  God  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  saint.  Supplication  is  the  means,  under  the 
•*  guise  of  humility  and  submission,  of  exercising  one's  power  and  superiority 
"  over  another  being.  That  to  which  my  mind  first  turns,  is  also  in  truth  the 
*'  nrst  being  to  me.  I  turn  to  the  saint,  not  because  the  saint  is  dependent  on 
*'  God.  but  because  God  is  dependent  on  the  saint,  because  God  is  determi/ied 
**  and  rule^  by  the  prayers,  i.  e.,  by  the  wish  or  heart  of  the  saint."— E. 
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controversy.  The  familiar  study  of  the  Platonic  system, 
a  vain  and  argumentative  disposition,  a  copious  and  flexible 
idiom,  supphed  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  East  with 
an  inexhaustible  flow  of  words  and  distin6lions ;  and, 
in  the  midst  of  their  fierce  contentions,  they  easily  forgot 
the  doubt  which  is  recommended  by  philosophy,  and  the 
submission  which  is  enjoined  by  religion.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  West  were  of  a  less  inquisitive  spirit ;  their  passions 
were  not  so  forcibly  moved  by  invisible  obje6ls,  their  minds 
were  less  frequently  exercised  by  the  habits  of  dispute ;  and 
such  was  the  happy  ignorance  of  the  Galilean  church,  that 
Hilary  himself,  above  thirty  years  after  the  first  general 
council,  was  still  a  stranger  to  the  Nicene  creed.'*  The 
Latins  had  received  the  rays  of  divine  knowledge  through 
the  dark  and  doubtful  medium  of  a  translation.  The 
poverty  and  stubbornness  of  their  native  tongue  was  not 
always  capable  of  affording  just  equivalents  for  the  Greek 
terms,  for  the  technical  words  of  the  Platonic  philosophy," 
which  had  been  consecrated,  by  the  gospel  or  by  the  church, 
to  express  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  a  verbal 
defect  might  introduce  into  the  Latin  theology  a  long  train 
of  error  or  perplexity.'*  But  as  the  western  provincials  had 
the  good  fortune  of  deriving  their  religion  from  an  orthodox 
source  they  preserved  with  steadiness  the  do6lrine  which 
they  had  accepted  with  docility ;  and  when  the  Arian 
pestilence  approached  their  frontiers,  they  were  supplied 
with  the  seasonable  preservative  of  the  Homoousion,  by 
the  paternal  care  of  the  Roman  pontiff.     Their  sentiments 

and  their  temper  were  displayed  in  the  memor- 
Counciiof  able  synod  of  Rimini,  which  surpassed  in  num- 
A.  ""'"i^.      bcrs  the  council  of  Nice,  since  it  was  composed 

of  above  four  hundred  bishops  of  Italy,  Africa, 
Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  lUyricum.  From  the  first  debates 
it  appeared,  that  only  fourscore  prelates  adhered  to  the 
party,  though  they  affected  to  anathematize  the  name  and 
memory  of  Arius.     But  this  inferiority  was  compensated  by 

"2  Tester  Deum  cocli  atque  tcrrae  me  cum  neutrum  audissem,  semper  tamen 
utnimque  scnsisse.  *  *  *  Regcneralus  pridem  et  in  episcopatu  aliquantisper 
matifns  fidem  Nicenam  nunquam  nisi  exsulalurua  audivi.  Hilars,  de  Synodis, 
c  xci  p.  1205.  The  Benedictines  are  persuaded  that  he  governed  the  diocese  of 
Poitiers  several  years  before  his  exile. 

'3  Seneca  {Epist.  Iviii.)  complains  that  even  the  "^^  8v  of  the  Platonists,  (the 
ens  of  the  bolder  schoolmen)  could  not  be  expressed  by  a  Latin  noun. 

'*  The  preference  which  the  fourth  council  of  the  Lateran  at  length  gave  to 
a  numerical  rather  than  a  generical  unity  (see  Petav.  torn.  ii.  I.  iv.  c.  11.  p.  424) 
was  favored  by  the  Latin  language ;  rplcL^  seems  to  excite  the  idea  ol  sabstance 
tnnitas  of  qualities. 
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the  advantages  of  skill,  of  experience,  and  of  discipline ; 
and  the  minorit}'  was  conducted  by  Valens  and  Ursacius. 
two  bishops  of  Illyricum,  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  the 
intrigues  of  courts  and  councils,  and  who  had  been  trained 
under  the  Eusebian  banner,  in  the  religious  wars  of  the 
East.  By  their  arguments  and  negotiations,  they  em- 
barrassed, they  confounded,  they  at  last  deceived,  the 
honest  simplicity  of  the  Latin  bishops,  who  suffered  the 
palladium  of  the  faith  to  be  extorted  from  their  hands  by 
fraud  and  importunity,  rather  than  by  open  violence.*  The 
council  of  Rimini  was  not  allowed  to  separate,  till  the 
members  had  imprudendy  subscribed  a  captious  creed,  in 
which  some  expressions,  susceptible  of  an  heretical  sense, 
were  inserted  in  the  room  of  the  Homoousion.  It  was  on 
this  occasion,  that,  according  to  Jerome,  the  world  was  sur- 
prised to  find  itself  Arian.^  But  the  bishops  of  the  Latin 
provinces  had  no  sooner  reached  their  respective  dioceses, 
than  they  discovered  their  mistake,  and  rep>ented  of  their 
weakness.  The  ignominious  capitulation  was  rejected  with 
disdain  and  abhorrence;  and  the  Homoousian  standard, 
which  had  been  shaken,  but  not  overthrown,  was  more 
firmly  replanted  in  all  the  churches  of  the  West.'* 

Such  was  the  rise  and  progress,  and  such  were     ^^.^^ju^..  ^^ 
the  natural  revolutions  of  those  theological  dis-  the  tmperurs 
putes,  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  Christianity    conuov^Vs" 
under  the  reigns  of  Constantine  and  of  his  sons. 
But  as  those  princes  presumed  to  extend  their  despotism 

w  Ingemuit  totus  orbis  ct  Arianum  sc  esse  miratus  est.  HieronYm.  aJx:  Luciffr^ 
torn.  i.  p.  145. 

'«  The  story  of  the  coancil  of  Rimini  is  ven-  elegantly  toM  by  Sulpicius  Scvcrus 
{.Hist.  Sacra.  I.  il.  pp.  419^430,  edit.  Lug<i.  Bal.  1647'.  and  by  Jcrom.  in  his  dia- 
log:ue  against  the  Luciferians.  The  design  of  the  latter  is  to  aiMiIogize  for  the 
condttci  of  the  Latin  bishops,  who  were  deceived,  and  who  rci.>cnied. 

•  All  lovers  of  truth  must  regret,  whatever  belief  they  may  entertain,  that  the 
lathers  of  the  early  Christian  church  should  thus  descend  to  disgraretiil  mis- 
representation and  positive  fraud.  And  this  wicked  conduct  was  not  the  exccr- 
tion  in  this  particular  council  at  Rimini,  but  the  established  and  universal  custom. 
Creeds  were  invented  and  successfully  established  by  means  that  would  di.<-);i:tiO 
a  modem  political  caucus.  Scriptures' were  inter|^)olated.  authorities  were  k»tv:«.d. 
the  venal  were  purchased,  the  ignorant  were  cajoled  ;  and  this  was  doiK-  in  the 
name  and  for  the  advancement  orChristianity.  "  Ecclesiastical  history.  "  sa\  s  the 
English  Churchman  (when  speaking  of  the  History  0/  Christ laMity,  on  pai;e  3051, 
"requires  honest  expositors  and  unprejudiced  students." 

"  rU:clesiastical  history,"  says  Dean  Milman,  on  page  293.  "  i^  a  s<i]enin  and 
"melancholy  lesson  that  the  best,  even  the  most  sacred,  cause  will  eventually 
"  suffer  by  the  least  departure  from  truth." 

On  page  369,  the  bishop  of  Poitiers,  the  celebrated  ntlar>',  sadly  remarks: 
"  Every  year,  nay  every  moon,  we  make  new  creeds  to  tlescribe  inrisid/r  nus- 
"  teries.  We  repent  of  what  we  have  done,  we  defend  thttse  who  repent,  we 
"  anathematize  those  whom  we  defended,  and  reciprocally  tearing  one  another 
'  to  pieces,  we  have  been  the  cause  of  each  other's  ruin."  —  E. 
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over  the  faith,  as  well  as  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their 
subjects,  the  weight  of  their  suffrage  sometimes  inclined  the 
ecclesiastical  balance,  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  King  of 
Heaven  were  settled,  or  changed,  or  modified,  in  the  cabinet 
of  an  earthly  monarch. 

The  unhappy  spirit  of  discord  which  pervaded 
I  ^rence  ^^^  provinces  of  the  East  interrupted  the  triumph 
^a"  L?"  2"^*  ^^  Constantine ;  but  the  emperor  continued  for 
some  time  to  view,  with  cool  and  careless  indiffer- 
ence, the  object  of  the  dispute.  As  he  was  yet  ignorant  of 
the  difficulty  of  appeasing  the  quarrels  of  theologians,  he 
addressed  to  the  contending  parties,  to  Alexander  and  to 
Arius,  a  moderating  episde ;  which  may  be  ascribed,  with 
far  greater  reason,  to  the  untutored  sense  of  a  soldier  and 
statesman,  than  to  the  dictates  of  any  of  his  episcopal 
counsellors.  He  attributes  the  origin  of  the  whole  con- 
troversy to  a  trifling  and  subtile  question,  concerning  an 
incomprehensible  point  of  the  law,  which  was  foolishly 
asked  by  the  bishop,  and  imprudently  resolved  by  the 
presbyter.  He  laments  that  the  Christian  people,  who  had 
the  same  God,  the  same  religion,  and  the  same  worship, 
should  be  divided  by  such  inconsiderable  distinctions ;  and 
he  seriously  recommends  to  the  clergy  of  Alexandria  the 
example  of  the  Greek  philosophers;  who  could  maintain 
their  arguments  without  losing  their  temper,  and  assert  their 
freedom  without  violating  their  friendship.!  The  indifference 

7"  Eusebius,  in  K//.  Constant.  1,  ii.  c.  64-72.  The  principles  of  toleration  and 
religious  indifference,  contained  in  this  epistle,  have  given  great  offence  to 
Baronius.  Tillemont,  &c.,  who  suppose  that  the  emperor  had  some  evil  coun- 
sellor, either  Satan  or  Eusebius,  at  his  elbow,*  See  Jortin's  Remarks,  torn.  ii. 
p.  i83.t 

*  "  Without  Eusebius,"  says  the  learned  Tillemont,  "  we  should  scarcely  have 
"  any  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  first  age  of  Christianity,"  and  with  him.  it 
must  be  confessed,  thai  we  have  very  little  that  is  reliable.  **  He  had  great  zeal 
"  for  the  Christian  religion,"  says  Dr.  Lardner,  and  it  seems  erroneous  for  Chris- 
tian writers  to  associate  the  name  of  Eusebius,  the  bishop  of  Cocsarca,  with 
Satan,  the  arch  enemy  of  mankind. — E. 

t  Heinichen  (Excursus,  xi.)  quotes  with  approbation  the  term  "golden  words," 
applied  by  Ziegier  to  this  moderate  and  tolerant  letter  of  Constantine.  May  an 
English  clergyman  venture  to  express  his  regret  that  "the  fine  gold  so  soon 
"  became  dim"  in  the  Christian  Church  ?—Milman. 

The  worthy  Dean  deserves  encouragement  for  his  bashful  and  ingenuous 
apology.  None  can  deny  his  modest  request  for  permission  to  "  express  his 
"  regret ;"  and  all  must  admire  his  charming  naUveti,  while  striving  to  conceal 
his  blushes. — E. 

X  "  Philosophers."  says  Voltairej  "  will  never  form  a  religious  sect ;  and  why? 
"  because  they  are  without  enthusiasm.  Divide  mankind  into  twenty  parts  ;  and 
"  of  these,  nineteen  consist  of  those  who  labor  with  their  hands,  and  will  never 
"  know  there  has  been  such  a  person  as  Locke  in  the  world.  In  the  remaining 
"  twentieth,  how  few  will  be  found  who  read,  and  there  are  twentv  who  read 
"  novels  for  r)ne  that  studies  philosophy.  Those  who  think  are  excessively  few, 
"  and  those  lew  ^^^t  not  set  themselves  to  disturb  the  world."— E. 
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and  contempt  of  the  sovereign  would  have  been,  perhaps, 
the  most  effectual  method  of  silencing  the  dispute,  if  the 
popular  current  had  been  less  rapid  and  impetuous,  and  if 
Constantine  himself,  in  the  midst  of  faction  and  fanaticism, 
could  have  preserved  the  calm  possession  of  his  own  mind. 
But  his  ecclesiastical  ministers  soon  contrived  to  seduce  the 
impartiality  of  the  magistrate,  and  to  awaken  the  zeal  of  the 
proselyte.  He  was  provoked  by  the  insults  His  zeal, 
which  had  been  offered  to  his  statues ;  he  was  a.  d.  325- 
alarmed  by  the  real,  as  well  as  the  imaginary,  magnitude  of 
the  spreading  mischief;  and  he  extinguished  the  hope  of 
peace  and  toleration,  from  the  moment  that  he  assembled 
three  hundred  bishops  within  the  walls  of  the  same  palace. 
The  presence  of  the  monarch  swelled  the  importance  of  the 
debate  ;  his  attention  multiplied  the  arguments ;  and  he  ex- 
posed his  person  with  a  patient  intrepidity,  which  animated 
the  valor  of  the  combatants. .  Notwithstanding  the  applause 
which  has  been  bestowed  on  the  eloquence  and  sagacity  of 
Constantine,"  a  Roman  general,  whose  religion  might  be 
still  a  subject  of  doubt,  and  whose  mind  had  not  been  en- 
lightened either  by  study  or  by  inspiration,  was  indifferently 
qualified  to  discuss,  in  the  Greek  language,  a  metaphysical 
question,  or  an  article  of  faith.  But  the  credit  of  his  favorite 
Osius,  who  appears  to  have  presided  in  the  council  of  Nice, 
might  dispose  the  emperor  in  favor  of  the  orthodox  party ; 
and  a  well-timed  insinuation,  that  the  same  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia,  who  now  protected  the  heretic,  had  lately 
assisted  the  tyrant,"  might  exasperate  him  against  their 
adversaries.  The  Nicene  creed  was  ratified  by  Constantine  ; 
and  his  firm  declaration,  that  those  who  resisted  the  divine 
judgment  of  the  synod,  must  prepare  themselves  for  an  im- 
mediate exile,*  annihilated  the  murmurs  of  a  feeble  opposi- 
tion, which,  from  seventeen,  was  almost  instantly  reduced 

tfi  Eusebius  in  K«/.  Constantin.  I.  iii.  c.  13. 

"9  Theodorct  has  preserved  (1.  i.  c,  20)  an  epistle  from  Constantine  to  the  people 
of  Nicomedia,  in  which  the  monarch  declares  himself  the  public  accuser  of  one 
his  subjects;  he  styles  Eusebius  6  r//f  Tvpavvi\rjq  ufwrifTO^  ovfifivarri^y  and 
complains  of  his  hostile  behavior  during  the  civil  war. 

*  Belief  or  banishment,  was  the  convincing  "argument"  used  by  this  cruel 
tyrant,  who,  in  the  very  year  he  presided  at  the  council  of  Nice,  inhumanly 
beheaded  his  own  son,  Crispus,  after  drowning,  in  a  bath  of  boiling  water,  his 
wife.  Fausta.  and  murdering  many  of  his  immediate  relatives.  "  The  preroga- 
"  tives  of  the  King  of  Heaven,"  says  Gibbon,  "were  settled,  or  changed  or 
"  modified  in  the  cabinet  of  an  earthly  monarch."  And  deluded  enthusiasts 
have  died  amarlvr's  death  for  believing  or  disbelieving  this  Nicene  creed,  whirh 
was  promulgated  during  the  reign,  and  essentially  moulded  and  formed  by  tie 
influence  of  ihis  zealous  and  depraved  Christian  emperor. — K. 
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andria."  A  numerous  colony  of  Jews  had  been  invited,  by 
the  favor  of  the  Ptolemies,  to  settle  in  their  new  capital." 
While  the  bulk  of  the  nation  practiced  the  legal  ceremonies, 
and  pursued  the  lucrative  occupations  of  commerce,  a  few 
Hebrews,  of  a  more  liberal  spirit,  devoted  their  lives  to 

13  Bruckcr,  Hist.  Philosoph.  torn.  i.  pp.  1349-1357.  The  Alexandrian  school  is 
celebrated  by  Strabo  (1.  xvii.)  and  Afnmianus  (xxii.  6).* 

14  Josephi.  AntiquUat.  xl.  ii.  c.  i,  3.    Basnage,  Hist,  des  yui/Sy  1.  vii.  c  7.t 

*  The  ohilosophy  of  Plato  was  not  the  only  source  of  that  professed  in  the 
school  ot  Alexandria.  That  city,  in  which  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Egyptian  men  of 
letters  were  assembled,  was  the  scene  of  a  strange  fusion  of  the  system  of  these 
three  people.  The  Greek  brought  a  Platonism,  already  much  changed;  the  Jews, 
who  had  acquired  at  Babylon  a  great  number  of  Oriental  notions,  and  whose 
theological  opinions  had  underj^one  great  changes  by  this  intercourse, endeavored 
to  reconcile  Platonism  with  their  new  doctrine,  and  disfigured  it  entirely ;  lastly, 
the  Egvptiaiis,  who  were  not  willing  to  abandon  notions  fur  which  the  GreeV  < 
themselves  entertained  respect,  endeavored  on  their  side  to  reconcile  their  own 
with  those  of  their  neighbors.  It  is  in  EccUsiasticus  and  the  IVisdom  0/ Solomon 
that  we  trace  the  inHuence  of  Oriental  philosophy  rather  than  that  of  Platonism. 
We  find  in  these  books,  and  in  those  of  the  later  prophets,  as  in  Rzekiel,  notions 
unknown  to  the  Jews  before  the  Babylonian  captivity,  of  which  we  do  not  discover 
the  germ  in  Plato,  but  which  are  manifestly  derived  from  the  Orientals.  Thus 
God  represented  under  the  image  of  light,  and  the  principle  of  evil  under  that  of 
darkness ;  the  history  of  the  good  and  bad  angels ;  paradise  and  bell,  &c  ,  are 
doctrines  of  which  the  origin,  or  least  the  p>ositive  determination,  can  only  be 
referred  to  the  Oriental  philosophy.  Plato  supposed  matter  eternal ;  the  Orien- 
tals and  the  Jews  considered  it  as  a  creation  of  God,  who  alone  was  eternal.  It 
is  impossible  to  explain  the  philosophy  of  the  Alexandrian  school  solely  by  the 
blending  of  the  Jewish  theology*  with  the  Greek  philosophy.  The  Oriental  phi- 
losophy, howevti  ii.  lo  II  maybe  known,  is  recognized  at  every  instant.  Thus, 
according  to  the  Z^-n.i  Av<rsta,  it  is  by  the  Word  (honover)  more  ancient  than  the 
world,  that  Ornuizd  created  the  universe. t  This  word  is  the  logos  of  Philo, 
consequently  very  different  from  that  of  Plato.  1  have  shown  that  Plato  never 
personified  the  logos  as  the  ideal  archetype  of  the  world:  Philo  ventured  this 
personification.  The  Deity,  according  to  him,  has  a  double  logos;  the  first 
(Aoyof  EvdiuBeTO^)  is  the  ideal  archetype  of  the  world,  the  ideal  world,  the/rj/- 

born  of  the  Deity ;  the  second  OJiyo^  wpotpopiKo)  is  the  word  itself  of  God,  per- 
sonified under  the  image  of  a  being  acting  to  create  the  sensible  world,  and  to 
make  it  like  to  the  ideal  world  :  it  is  the  second  born  of  God.  Following  out  his 
imagiiiaiions,  Philo  went  so  far  as  to  personify  anew  the  ideal  world,  under  the 
image  of  a  celestial  man  (uvfxlvio^  dt'0pcj7roc),  the  primitive  type  of  man,  and 

the  sensible  world  under  the  i'Mnge  of  another  man  less  perfect  than  the  celestial 
man.  Certain  notions  of  the  Oriental  philosophy  may  have  given  rise  to  this 
strange  abuse  of  allegory,  which  it  is  sufficient  to  relate,  to  show  what  alterations 
Platonism  had  already  undergone,  and  what  was  their  source.  Philo,  moreover, 
of  all  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  is  the  one  whose  Platonism  is  the  most  pure.  (Sec 
Buhle,  Introd.  to  //ist.  of  Mod.  Philosophy.  Michaelis,  Introd.  to  IVrw  Test,  in 
German,  part  ii.  p.  973.)  It  is  from  this  mixture  of  Orientalism,  Platonism,  and 
Judaism,  that  Gnosticism  arose,  which  has  produced  so  many  theological  and 
philosophical  cxtravagaucicb,  and  in  which  oriental  notions  evidently  pre- 
dominate.— GUIZOT. 

t  According  to  Josephus.  they  were  also  settled  at  Cyrene.— Eng.  Ch. 

X  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  VV'ord.  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word 
"  was  God."    JSt.  yohtf,  c.  i.  v.  1. 

M.  Guizot,  assisted  by  Milman,  could  possibly  have  explained  wherein  this  text 
of  the  inspired  apostle  differs  from  the  "  oriental  philosophy  "  of  the  ZendAvesta: 
and  yet,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Indian  trimurti  or  trinity— Brahma,  the 
Creator;  Vishnu,  the  Preserver:  and  Siva,  the  Destroyer;  and  also  the  triad  of 
Plato— the  Supreme  Good,  the  Reason,  and  the  5bu/— bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  As  both  these  Heathen  or  Pagan  beliefs 
antedate  Christianitv,  it  cannot  be  proven  that  they  are  copied  from  our  sacred 
writings,  and  to  admit  that  they  are  the  original  sources  from  which  our  belief 
-^s  descended,  would  be  fatal  to  the  claim  0?  inspiration  on  which  the  Christian 
religion  is  founded.— E. 
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religious  and  philosophical  contemplation."  They  cultivated 
with  diligence,  and  embraced  with  ardor,  the  theological 
system  of  the  Athenian  sage.      But  their  national  pride 
would   have  been  mortified   by  a  fair  confession  of  their 
former  poverty :  and  they  boldly  marked,  as  the  sacred  in- 
heritance of  their  ancestors,  the  gold  and  jewels  which  they 
had  so  lately  stolen  from  their  Egyptian  masters.     One 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  phi- 
losophical treatise,  which  manifestly  betrays  the  B^fo^^^e^hrist. 
style  and  sentiments  of  the  school  of  Plato,  was 
produced  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  and  unanimously  re- 
ceived as  a  genuine  and  valuable  relic  of  the  inspired  wisdom 
of  Solomon."     A  similar  union  of  the  Mosaic  faith  and  the 
Grecian  philosophy  distinguishes  the  works  of  Philo,*  which 

IS  For  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  philosophy,  see  Eusebius,  Prafiarat.  Evangfh 
viii.  9,  la  According  to  Philo,  the  Therapula;  studied  philosophy :  and  Bruckcr 
has  proved  {.Hist.  Philosoph.  torn.  ii.  p.  787)  that  they  gave  the  preference  to  that 
of  Plato. 

i«  See  Calmet,  Dissertations  snr  la  Bible,  torn.  ii.  p.  277.  The  book  of  the 
IVisdom  of  Solomon  was  received  by  many  of  the  fathers  as  the  work  of  that 
monarch  j  and  although  rejected  by  the  Protestants  for  want  of  a  Hebrew 
original,  it  has  obtained,  with  the  rest  of  the  yulgate,  the  sanction  of  the  council 
of  Trent. 


•  In  Chap.  IX.  of  The  Diegesis,  the  Rev.  Robt.  Taylor  gives  a  careful  sketch  of 
Philo-Judaeus,  and  shows  the  remarkable  resemblance  between  modern  Chris- 
tianity and  the  religious  community  of  which  Philo  was  a  member.  "  i.  Having 
*'  panshes,  2.  Churches,  3.  Bishops,  priests,  and  deacons;  4.  Observing  the 
"  grand  festivals  of  Christianity;  5.  Pretending  to  have  had  apostolic  founders; 
*'  6.  Practicing  the  very  manners  that  distinguished  the  immediate  apostles  of 
"  Christ ;  7.  l^ing  Scriptures  which  they  believed  to  be  divinely  inspired,  8.  And 
"  which  Eusebius  himself  believed  to  be  none  other  than  the  substance  of  our 
"  Ck)spels:  9.  And  the  selfsame  allegorical  method  of  interpreting  those  Scrip- 
"  tures,  which  has  since  obtained  among  Christians ;  10.  And  the  selfsame 
*•  manner  and  order  of  performing  public  worship;  11.  And  having  missionary 
"  stations  or  colonies — of  their  community  established  in  Rome,  Cornilh,  Gahitia. 
*'  Ephesus,  Philippt,  Colosse,  and  Thessalonica ;  precisely  such,  and  in  such  cir- 
"  cumstances,  as  those  addressed  by  Si.  Paul,  in  his  respective  epistles  to  the 
"  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians.  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Thes- 


"  venerable  antiquity :  yet  Philo,  who  wrote  before  Josephus,  and  gave  this  par- 
"  ticular  description  of  Egyptian  monkery,  when  Jesus  Christ,  if  such  a  person 
"  had  ever  existed,  was  not  above  ten  years  of  age.  and  at  least  fifty  years,  before 
*'  the  existence  of  any  Christian  writing  whatever,  nas  never  once  thrown  out  the 
*'  remotest  hint,  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  existence  of  Christ,  of  Christianity, 
"  or  of  Christians." 

*•  Here  then  have  we,  in  the  cities  of  Eg>'pt,  and  in  the  deserts  of  Thcbais,  the 
"  whole  already  established  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  its  hierarchy  of  bishops. 

"  its  subordinate  clerg>'i 
*•  method  of  interpreting 

**  or  amendment  from  time  ._ 
•'  in  them  ;  the  same  doctrines,  rites,  ceremonies,  festivals,  discipline,  psalms, 
'*  repeated  in  alternate  verses  by  the  minister  and  the  congregation,  epistles  and 
•*  gospels— in  a  word,  the  every-thing,  and  every  iota  of  Christianity,  previously 
•*  existing  from  time  immemorial,  and  certainly  known  to  have  been  iti  existence, 
*'  and  as  such,  recorded  and  detailed  by  an  historian  of  unquestioned  veracity, 
"  living  and  writing  at  least  fifty  years  before  the  earliest  date  that  Christian 
**  historians  have  assigned  to  any  Christian  document  whatever."  — E. 
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were  composed,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  reign  of 
Augustus."  The  material  soul  of  the  universe"  might  ofTend 
the  piety  of  the  Hebrews :  but  they  applied  the  character 
of  the  Logos  to  the  Jehovah  of  Moses  and  the  patriarchs : 
and  the  Son  of  God  was  introduced  upon  earth  under  a 
visible  and  even  human  appearance,  to  perform  those 
familiar  offices  which  seem  mcompatible  with  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  the  universal  cause." 

17  The  Hlatnnisin  of  Philo.  which  was  famous  to  a  proverb,  is  proved  bejirond 
a  douin  by  Lc  (.'lore  (Eptst.  Crit.  viii.  pp.  311-238).  Basnage  {pi*i»  des  yuifs^X,  iv. 
c.  5)  has  clc.irly  ascertained,  that  the  theological  works  of  Philo  were  compcKKd 
belure  the  death,  and  most  probably  before  the  birth,  of  Christ,  lo  such  a  time 
of  darkness,  the  knowledge  of  Philo  is  more  astonishing  than  his  errors.  Bull, 
Dffcns.  I- id.  Aicrn.  s.  i.  c.  i.  p.  12.* 

i"  Mens  aRitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet. 

Besides  this  material  soul,  Cudwortn  has  discovered  (p.  560)  in  Amdios, 
Porphyry,  Plotinus,  and.  as  he  thinks,  in  Plato  himself,  a  superior,  smritual, 
supercoipftian  soul  of  the  universe.  But  this  double  soul  is  exploded  by  Bmcker, 
Basnage,  and  Le  Clerc,  as  an  idle  fancy  of  the  latter  PlatonistS. 

»»  Patav.  Dogmata  'Theoio^ua,  torn.  iii.  1.  vii.  c.  3. p.  791.  Bull.  Dtftns*  Fid 
Nicen.  s.  i.  c.  I.  ()p.  8, 15.  This  notion,  till  it  was  abuseci  by  the  Arians,  was  freely 
adopted  in  the  Christian  theoloey.  Tcrtulliaii  (ad.  Praxeam^  c,  16)  has  a  remark- 
able and  danjferous  passage.  After  contrasting,  with  indiscreet  wit,  the  nature  of 
(iod.  and  the  actions  of  Jehovah,  he  concludes :  Scilicet  ut  here  de  filio  £>ei  non 
credendu  fuisse,  si  nunscriplaessent ;  fortasse  non  credenda de  l%tre  Uok  SCripCa.| 

*  Gibbon's  accuracy  is  here  again  impugned  by  M.  Guizot,  who  contends  that 
"  the  philosophy  taught  in  the  schools  of  Alexandriat  was  not  derived  from  that 
"  of  Plato  alone,  hut  from  a  bewildering  confusion  of  Jewish,  Greek,  and  Eg^'ptian 
"  systems,"  and  that  the  first  of  these  consisted  of  "  oriental  notions  acquired  at 
*•  Babylon."  From  these  he  maintains  that  Philo  took  his  /.o^oj,  which  is  con- 
"  sequeiilly  very  different  from  that  of  Plato,"  and  that  his  "sensible  and  ideal 
"  worlds  "are  btirrowed  from  the  same  souice.  This  still  evades  the  main  ques> 
tion,  which  is.  not  how  the  opinions  of  a  /ni'  yews  may  have  been  tinctured  by 
Chalda-an  or  Magian  fanties;  but  how  \\\v  general  mind  0/  educated  Greeks  vfUi 
affected  when  the  knowledge  of  a  spiritual  Deity, worshiped  by  the  Hebrew  race. 
mingled  with  and  gave  piecisencsss  and  consistency  to  the  imperfect  notions  of 
such  a  Being,  which  their  philosophy  had  created.  From  this  point,  attention 
should  not  be  w  iihdrawn  by  apocrynhal  episodes  or  slight  shades  of  difference. 
M.  Gui/ot  has  trusted  too  much  to  Mosheim's  fallacious  "oriental  philosophy.'* 
It  was  not  thvre  that  Philo  found  his  "  sensible  and  ideal  worlds,"  but  in 
Aristotle's  ItMf  uinth/ra  and  ^idy  voriTuA^M'  Zf/o.  c.  7,  et  passim  )  The  chief  of 
the  Peripatetics  is  here  strangely  overlooked  or  kept  in  the  background. — E.C. 

t "  This  Pun  osoimiv,"  says  Rev.  Robt.  Taylor,  "  comprehended  the  Epicureans^ 
"  who  nuinitained  that  wisely  consulted  pleasure,  yfi^s  the  ultimate  end  of  man; 
"  the  AcadrntKS,  who  placed  the  height  of  wisdom  in  doubt  and  skepticism; 
"  the  Stoics,  who  niainlained  a  fortitude  indifTercnt  to  all  events ;  the  Aristoieiians. 
"  who  held  the  most  subtle  disputations  concerning  Go<l,  religion,  and  the  social 
"  duties  ;  the  PliitoHtsts,  from  their  master,  Plato,  who  taught  the  mimortality  of 
"  the  soul,  the  dtu  tri:ie  ol  the  trinit>.  of  the  manifestation  of  a  divine  man.  who 
•  should  be  crucilicd,  and  the  eternal  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  life; 
"  anti  from  all  these  resulting,  the  Eclectics,  who,  as  their  name  signifies,  elected^ 
"  an<l  chose  what  they  held  to  be  wise  and  rational,  out  of  the  tenets  of  a// sects, 
"  an<l  rejecleti  whatever  was  considered  futile  and  pernicious.  The  Eclectics 
"  held  Plato  in  the  highest  reverence.  Their  college  or  chief  establishment  was 
"  at  Alt'xandt-ia  in  Fgvpt.  The  most  indubitable  testimonies  prove,  that  this 
"  Philosophy  was  in  a  flourishing  state,  at  the  period  assigned  to  the  birth  of 
'•  Christ.  The  Va  leciics  are  the  same  as  the  Therapeuts  or  Essenes  of  Philo,  and 
'•  in  every  rational  sense  that  can  be  attached  to  the  word,  they  were  the  authors 
"  and  real  founders  of  C'hristianilv."  — K. 

X  Tcrtullian  is  here  arguing  agafnst  the  Patripassians :  those  who  asserted  that 
the  Father  was  of  the  Virgin,  died  and  was  buried.  —  Milman 

These  things  surely  could  not  have  been  believed  of  the  Son  of  God,  had  they 
not  l)een  written  ;  and  are  i>erhaps  not  to  be  believed  of  the  Father,  although 
written.- -Translation  by  Enc  Ch. 
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The  eloquence  of  Plato,  the  name  of  Solomon, 
the  authonty  of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  and  the     the  ^xposiie 
consent  of  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  were  insufficient     X*  d***'"' 
to  establish  the  truth  of  a  mysterious  doctrine, 
which  might  please,  but  could  not  satisfy  a  rational  mind. 
A  prophet,  or  apostle,  inspired  by  the  Deity,  can  alone  ex- 
ercise a  lawful  dominion  over  the  faith  of  mankind;  and  the 
theolo^  of  Plato  might  have  been  forever  confounded  with 
the  philosophical  visions  of  the  Academy,  the  Porch,  and 
the  Lyceum,  if  the  name  and  divine  attributes  of  the  Logos 
had  not  been  confirmed  by  the  celestial  pen  of  the  last  and 
most  subHme  of  the  evangelists.**    The  Christian  revelation, 

»  The  Platonists  admired  the  beKinnin^  of  the  Gospel  of  SI.  yohn,  as  containing 
an  exact  4ranscript  of  their  own  principles.  Augustin,  de  Civitat,  Dri^  x.  29. 
Amelius  apud  Cyrtl  advers.  Julian.  1.  viii.  p.  283.  But  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  the  Platonists  of  Alexandria  might  improve  their  Trinity,  by  the  secret 
study  of  the  Christian  theology.* 

*  A  short  discussion  on  the  sense  in  which  St.  John  has  used  the  word  Logos 
will  prove  that  he  has  not  borrowed  it  from  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  The  evan- 
gelist adopts  this  word  without  previous  explanation,  as  a  term  with  which  his 
contemporaries  were  already  familiar,  and  which  they  could  at  once  comprehend. 
To  know  the  sense  which  he  gave  to  it,  we  must  inquire  that  which  it  generally 
bore  in  his  time.  We  find  two :  the  one  attached  to  the  word  logos  by  the  Jews 
of  Palestine,  the  other  by  the  school  of  Alexandria,  particularly  by  Philo.  The 
Jews  had  feared  at  all  times  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Jehovah  :  they  had  formed 
a  habit  of  desi^ating  God  bv  one  of  his  attributes :  they  called  him  sometimes 
Wisdom,  sometimes  the  Word.  By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made. 
(Psalm  xxxiiL  6.)  Accustomed  to  alleg[ories,  they  often  addressed  themselves  to 
this  attribute  of  the  Deity  as  a  real  being.  Solomon  makes  Wisdom  say,  "  The 
"  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  way,  before  his  works  of  old.  I 
"  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was."  (Prov. 
viii.  22.  23.)  Their  residence  in  Persia  only  increased  this  inclination  to  sustained 
allegories.  In  the  Ecclesiasticus  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom. 
we  nnd  allegorical  descriptions  of  Wisdom  like  the  following  :  "  1  came  out  ot 
*'  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High  :  I  covered  the  earth  as  a  cloud  •  •  •  o  i  alone 
"  compassed  the  circuit  of  heaven,  and  walked  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep  •  ♦  • 
"  The  Creator  created  me  from  ihe  beginning,  before  the  world,  and  I  shall  never 
*'  fail."     iEccles.  xxiv.  ^5-39.)     See  also  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  c.  vii.  v.  9. 

iThe  latter  book  is  clearly  Alexandrian.— Milman.)    We  see  from  this  that  the 
ews  understood  from  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  words  which  si^ify  Wisdom, 
the  Word,  and  which  were  translated  into  Greek  by  ao^ia^  Aovof,  a  simple 

attribute  of  the  Deity,  allegorically  personified,  but  of  which  they  did  not  make  a 
real  particular  being,  separate  from  the  Deity. 

The  school  of  Alexandria,  on  the  contrary,  and  Philo  among  the  rest,  mingling 
Greek  with  Jewish  and  Oriental  notions,  and  abandoning  himself  to  his  inclination 
to  mysticism,  personified  the  logos  and  represented  it  (see  note  preceding)  as  a 
distinct  being,  created  by  God,  and  intermediate  between  God  and  man.  This  is 
the  second  logos  of  Philo  ( A/iy«f  npo^piKO^)  that  which  acts  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  alone  in  its  kind  (fwi'oTieviic).  creator  of  the  sensible  world  (/coacof 
maOijThc)^  formed  by  God  according  to  the  ideal  world  (Kanfio^  koijto^)^  which 
he  had  in  himself,  and  which  was  the  first  logos  (S  avwrartj),  the  first  horn 
(6  irpiaQvrepOf  v?Of)  of  the  Deity.  The  logos  taken  in  this  sense,  then,  was  a 
created  being,  but  anterior  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  near  to  God,  and  charged 
with  his  revelations  to  mankind. 

Which  of  these  two  senses  is  that  which  St.  John  intended  to  assign  to  the 
word  logos  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel,  and  in  all  his  writings  ? 

St.  John  was  a  Jew,  born  and  educated  in  Palestine:  he  had  no  knowledge,  at 
least  very  little,  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  of  the  Grecixing  lews; 
he  would  naturally,  then,  attach  to  the  word  logos  the  sense  attached  to  it  by  the 
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over  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  the  edification  of  the  devout 
pilgrims,  and  the  people  of  the  holy  city.™  The  size  of  the 
meteor  was  gradually  magnified  ;  and  the  Arian  historian 
has  ventured  to  affirm  that  it  was  conspicuous  to  the  two 
armies  in  the  plains  of  Pannonia  ;  and  that  the  tyrant,  who 
is  purposely  represented  as  an  idolater,  fled  before  the 
auspicious  sign  of  orthodox  Christianity.** 

Arian  ^^^^  Sentiments  of  a  judicious  stranger,  who 

councils.  has  impartially  considered  the  progress  of  civil 
A.  D.  360.  ^j.  ecclesiastical  discord,  are  always  entitled  to 
our  notice ;  and  a  short  passage  of  Ammianus,  who  served 
in  the  armies,  and  studied  the  character  of  Constantius,  is 
perhaps  of  more  value  than  many  pages  of  theological 
mvectives.  "  The  Christian  religion,  which,  in  itself,"  says 
that  moderate  historian,  **  is  plain  and  simple,  he  confounded 
"  by  the  dotage  of  superstition.  Instead  of  reconciling  the 
"  parties  by  the  weight  of  his  authority,  he  cherished  and 
"  propagated,  by  verbal  disputes,  the  differences  which  his 
"  vain  curiosity  had  excited.  The  highways  were  covered 
"  with  troops  of  bishops  galloping  from  every  side  to  the 
**  assemblies,  which  they  call  synods  ;  and  while  they 
"  labored  to  reduce  the  whole  sect  to  their  own  peculiar 
"  opinions,  the  public  establishment  of  the  posts  was  almost 
"  ruined  by  their  hasty  and  repeated  journeys.'*"  Our 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ecclesiastical  transactions 
of  the  reign  of  Constantius  would  furnish  an  ample  com- 
mentary on  this  remarkable  passage ;  which  justifies  the 
rational  apprehensions  of  Athanasius,  that  the  restless  ac- 
tivity of  the  clergy,  who  wandered  round  the  empire  in 
search  of  the  true  faith,  would  excite  the  contempt  and 
laughter  of  the  unbelieving  world.^'  As  soon  as  the  em- 
peror was  relieved  from  the  terrors  of  the  civil  war,  he 

M  It  is  not  easy  to  dcicrmine  how  far  the  ingenuity  of  Cyril  might  be  assisted 
by  sonic  natural  appearances  of  a  solar  halo. 

w»  Philostorgius,  I.  iii.  c.  26.  He  is  followed  by  the  author  of  the  Alfxandrian 
Chronicle,  by  Ceilreinis.  and  bv  Nicephorus.  (See  Gothofred.  Dtssert.  p.  ii.8). 
Thev  could  not  refuse  a  miracle,  even  from  the  hand  of  an  enemy. 

«i  So  curious  a  passage  well  deserves  to  be  transcribed.  Christianam  rcrigio- 
nem  absolutam  et  simplicem,  anili  supcrslitione  confundens ;  in  qua  scrutanda 
perplexius.  quam  componenda  gravuis  excitaret  discidia  plurima;  quae  progressa 
fusius  aluit  concertatione  verborum,  ut  catervis  antisttum  jumentis  pubiicis  ultro 
cilroque  discurrentibus,  per  s>nodos  (qiias  appellani)  dum  ritum  omnem  ad  suum 
trahere  lonantur  [Valerius  reads  conalut)  rei  \ehiculari:e  consideret  nervos. 
Ammtatius,  xxxi.  k').' 

»2  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  870. 

*  The  <lrain  upon  the  treasury  thus  caused  (fere  xrnrium  dcficerel)  is  assigned 
anumg  the  circumstames  thai  assisted  in  alienating  the  mind  of  Julian  from 
Christianity.     Kckhel.  Dr  A'um.  /  W.  vol.  viii,  p.  130.— Kst;.  Ch. 
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devoted  the  leisure  of  his  winter  quarters  at  Aries,  Milan, 
Sirmium,  and  Constantinople,  to  the  amusement  or  toils  of 
controversy ;  the  sword  of  the  magistrate,  and  even  of  the 
tyrant,  was  unsheathed,  to  enforce  the  reasons  of  the  theo- 
logian ;  and  as  he  opposed  the  orthodox  faith  of  Nice,  it  is 
readily  confessed  that  his  incapacity  and  ignorance  were 
equal  to  his  presumption.**  The  eunuchs,  the  women,  and 
the  bishops,  who  governed  the  vain  and  feeble  mind  of  the 
emperor,  had  inspired  him  with  an  insuperable  dislike  to  the 
Homoousion  ;  but  his  timid  conscience  was  alarmed  by  the 
impiety  of  ittius.  The  guilt  of  that  Atheist  was  aggravated 
by  the  suspicious  favor  of  the  unfortunate  Gallus ;  and  even 
the  deaths  of  the  imperial  ministers,  who  had  been  massa- 
cred at  Antioch,  were  imputed  to  the  suggestions  of  that 
dangerous  sophist.  The  mind  of  Constantius  which  could 
neither  be  moderated  by  reason,  nor  fixed  by  faith,  was 
blindly  impelled  to  either  side  of  the  dark  and  empty  abyss, 
by  his  horror  of  the  opposite  extreme ;  he  alternately  em- 
braced and  condemned  the  sentiments,  he  successively 
banished  and  recalled  the  leaders,  of  the  Arian  and  Semi- 
Arian  factions.**  During  the  season  of  public  business  or 
festivity,  he  employed  whole  days,  and  even  nights,  in 
selecting  the  words,  and  weighing  the  syllables,  which  com- 
posed his  fluctuat-ing  creeds.  The  subject  of  his  meditations 
still  pursued  and  occupied  his  slumbers  :  the  incoherent 
dreams  of  the  emperor  were  received  as  celestial  visions, 
and  he  accepted  with  complacency  the  lofty  title  of  bishop 
of  bishops,  from  those  ecclesiastics  who  forgot  the  interest 
of  their  order  for  the  gratification  of  their  passions.*  The 
design  of  establishing  a  uniformity  of  doctrine,  which  had 
engaged  him  to  convene  so  many  synods  in  Gaul,  Italy, 
Illyricum,  and   Asia,  was   repeatedly  baffled   by  his  own 

9^  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  35-47  Sozomnt,  1.  iv.  c.  12-30.  Theodorct ,  1.  ii.  c.  18-32. 
Pkilustorg.  1.  iv.  c.  4-12,  I.  v.  c.  1-4,  I.  vi.  c.  i-s. 

w  Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c,  23.  Athartas  loin.  i.  p.  831.  Tillcniont  {Mem.  Ecctes  lom. 
vii.  p.  047)  has  collected  several  insiaiiccs  of  the  hauj^hlv  fanaticism  of  Constantius 
from  the  detached  treatises  of  Lucifer  of  Cagliari.  The  very  titles  of  these  trea- 
tises inspire  zeal  and  terror;  "Moriendum  pro  Dei  Filio."  "  De  Recibus  Apos- 
"  taticis."  "  De  non  convenicndo  cum  Haereiico."  "  De  non  parcendo  in  Deum 
"  deliquentibus." 

*  Gibbon  here  treats  too  lightly  and  ironically  the  growing  evil,  from  which  the 
darkness  and  misery  of  future  ages  were  even  then  looming.  The  aspiring  hier- 
archy never  saw  anything  in  "  the  interest  of  their  order,"  but  "  the  gratification 
"of  their  passions."  For  the  former  they  demanded  power  only  as  a  means  of 
grasping  wealth  to  satisfy  the  latter.  This  object  was  ever  before  them,  amid  the 
pretences  of  sanctity  and  the  strife  of  disputation.  Whether  they  intimidated 
and  crushed  the  general  intellect,  or  intrigued  in  the  palace  and  flattered  the 
sovereign,  they  sought  alike  only  the  security  or  augmentation  of  their  revenues. 
— Eng.  Ch. 
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levity,  hy  the  divisions  of  the  Arians,  and  by  the  resistance 
of  the  Catholics ;  and  he  resolved,  as  the  last  and  decisive 
effort,  imperiously  to  dictate  the  decrees  of  a  general  council. 
The  destructive  earthquake  of  Nicoriiedia,  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  convenient  place,  and  perhaps  some  secret  motives 
of  policy,  produced  an  alteration  in  the  summons.  The 
bishops  of  the  East  were  directed  to  meet  at  Seleucia,  in 
Isaueia ;  while  those  of  the  west  held  their  deliberations  at 
Rimini,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic ;  and,  instead  of  two 
or  three  deputies  from  eacli  province,  the  whole  episcopal 
body  was  ordered  to  march.  The  Eastern  council,  after 
consuming  four  days  in  fierce  and  unavailing  debate,  sepa- 
rated without  any  definitive  conclusion.  The  council  of  the 
West  was  protracted  till  the  seventh  month.  Taurus,  the 
Praetorian  praefect,  was  instructed  not  to  dismiss  the  prelates 
till  they  should  all  be  united  in  the  same  opinion ;  and  his 
efforts  were  supported  by  a  power  of  banishing  fifteen  of 
the  most  refractory,  and  a  promise  of  the  consulship  if  he 
^  ^    ,        achieved  so  difficult  an  adventure.    His  prayers 

A.  D.  360.  ,        ,  ,  ,         .  /-I  • 

and  threats,  the  authority  of  the  sovereign, 
the  sophistry  of  Valens  and  Ursacius,  the  distress  of  cold 
and  hunger,  and  the  tedious  melancholy  of  a  hopeless 
exile,  at  length  extorted  the  reluctant  consent  of  the 
bishops  of  Rimini.  The  deputies  of  the-  East  and  of  the 
West  attended  the  emperor  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople, 
and  he  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  imposing  on  the  world  a 
profession  of  faith  which  established  the  likeness^  without 
expressing  the  consubstantialii}\  of  the  Son  of  God.**  But 
the  triumph  of  Arianisni  had  been  preceded  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  orthodox  clergy,  whom  it  was  impossible 
either  to  intimidate  or  to  corrupt  ;  and  the  reign  of 
Constantius  was  disgraced  by  the  unjust  and  ineffectual 
persecution  of  the  great  Athanasius. 
Characi-  ^^  have  Seldom  an  opportunity  of  observing, 

andadven-     either  in  active  or  speculative  life,  what  effect 
AiSas^us.     ^^y  ^^^  produced,   or  what  obstacles   may  be 

surmounted,  by  the  force  of  a  single  mind,  when 
it  is  inflexibly  applied  to  the  pursuit  of  a  single  object.  The 
immortal  name  of  Athanasius'"^  will  never  be  separated  from 

9''  Sulp.  Sev.  Hist.  Sacra.  1.  ii.  pp.  418-430.  The  Greek  historians  were  ver>' 
ignorant  of  the  affairs  of  the  West. 

M  We  may  regret  that  r»regory  Naziaiizen  composed  a  p;  n  syric  instead  of  a 
life  of  Athanasius  ;  but  we  should  enjoy  and  improve  the  ao vantage  of  drawing^ 
our  most  authentic  materials  from  the  rich  fund  of  his  own  epistles  and  apologies 
(lom.  i.  pp.  670-951 ).  I  shall  not  imitate  the  example  of  Socrates  (1.  ii.  c.  1).  who 
publishea  the  nrst  edition  of  his  history  without  giving  himself  the  trouble  to 
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the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  to  whose  defence  he 
c(jnsecrated  every  moment  and  every  facuhy  of  his  being. 
Educated  in  the  family  of  Alexander,  he  had  vigorously 
opposed  the  early  progress  of  the  Arian  heresy :  he  exer- 
cised the  important  functions  of  secretary  under  the  aged 
prelate ;  and  the  fathers  of  the  Nicene  council  beheld  with 
surprise  and  respect  the  rising  virtues  of  the  young  deacon. 
In  a  time  of  public  danger,  the  dull  claims  of  age  and  of 
rank  are  sometimes  superseded  ;  and  within  five  months 
after  his  return  from  Nice,  the  deacon  Athanasius  was 
seated  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Egypt.  He  filled 
that  eminent  station  above  forty-six  years,  and  *  ^  ^_ 
his  long  administration  was  spent  in  a  perpetual  '  '  ^  ^^^ 
combat  against  the  powers  of  Arianism.  Eive  times  was 
Athanasius  expelled  from  his  throne ;  twenty  years  he 
passed  as  an  exile  or  a  fugitive ;  and  almost  every  province 
of  the  Roman  empire  was  successively  witness  to  his  merit, 
and  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  the  Homoousion,  which 
he  considered  as  the  sole  pleasure  and  business,  as  the 
duty,  and  as  the  glory  of  his  life.  Amidst  the  storms  of 
persecution,  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria  was  patient  of 
labor,  jealous  of  fame,  careless  of  safety ;  and  although  his 
mind  was  tainted  by  the  contagion  of  fanaticism,  Athanasius 
displayed  a  superiority  of  character  and  abilities,  which 
would  have  qualified  him,  far  better  than  the  degenerate 
sons  of  Constantine,  for  the  government  of  a  great  mon- 
archy. His  learning  was  much  less  profound  and  extensive 
than  that  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  and  his  rude  eloquence 
could  not  be  compared  with  the  polished  oratory  of  Gregory 
of  Basil ;  but  whenever  the  primate  of  Egypt  was  called 
upon  to  justify  his  sentiments,  or  his  conduct,  his  unpre- 
meditated style,  either  of  speaking  or  writing,  was  clear, 
forcible,  and  persuasive.  He  has  always  been  revered,  in 
the  orthodox  school,  as  one  of  the  most  accurate  masters 
of  the  Christian  theology ;  and  he  was  supposed  to  possess 
two  profane  sciences,  less  adapted  to  the  episcopal  character, 
the  knowledge  of  jurisprudence,"  and  that  of  divination.^" 

consult  the  writings  of  Athanasius.  Yet  even  Socrates,  the  more  curious  Sozo- 
men,  and  the  learne<l  Theodoret,  connect  the  life  of  Athanasius  with  the  series 
of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  diligence  of  Tillemont  (lorn.  viii.).  and  of  the  Bene- 
dictine editors,  has  collected  every  fact  and  examined  every  difficulty. 

*■'  Sulpicius  Severus  {Hist.  Sacra,  \.  ii.  p.  396)  calls  him  a  lawyer,  a  jurisconsult. 
This  character  cannot  now  he  discovered  either  in  the  life  or  writmgs  of  Athanasius. 

^f'  Dicebaturenim  fatidicarum  sortiuni  fidem.  quaevcauguralesportenderen  aliles 
scienlissime  callens  aliquolics  priedixisse  fulura.  Ammianits,  xv.  7.  A  prophecy, 
or  rather  a  ioke,  is  related  hy  So zomfn  (1.  iv.  c.  10),  which  evidenlly  proves  (it'the 
crows  speaK  Latin)  that  Athanasius  understood  the  language  of  the  cr«ws. 
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Some  fortunate  conjectures  of  future  events,  which  ini[>artial 
reasoners  might  ascribe  to  the  experience  and  judgment  of 
Athanasius,  were  attributed  by  his  friends  to  heavenly  in- 
spiration, and  imputed  by  his  enemies  to  infernal  magic. 

But  as  Athanasius  was  continually  engaged  with  the  pre- 
judices and  passions  of  every  order  of  men,  from  the  monk 
to  the  emperor,  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  his  first 
and  most  important  science.  He  preserved  a  distinct  and 
unbroken  view  of  a  scene  which  was  incessantly  shifting ; 
and  never  failed  to  improve  those  decisive  moments  which 
are  irrecoverably  past  before  they  are  perceived  by  a  common 
eye.  The  archbishop  of  Alexandria  was  capable  of  distin- 
guishing how  far  he  might  boldly  command,  and  where  he 
must  dexterously  insinuate;  how  long  he  might  contend 
with  power,  and  when  he  must  withdraw  from  persecution ; 
and  while  he  directed  the  thunders  of  the  church  against 
heresy  and  rebellion,  he  could  assume,  in  the  bosom  of  his 
own  party,  the  flexible  and  indulgent  temper  of  a  prudent 
leader.  The  election  of  Athanasius  has  not  escaped  the 
reproach  of  irregularity  and  precipitation  ;  **  but  the  pro- 
priety of  his  behavior  conciliated  the  affections  both  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  people.  The  Alexandrians  were  impa- 
tient to  rise  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  an  eloquent  and 
liberal  pastor.  In  his  distress  he  always  derived  support, 
or  at  least  consolation,  from  the  faithful  attachment  of  his 
parochial  clergy  ;  and  the  hundred  bishops  of  Eg^'pt 
adhered,  with  unshaken  zeal,  to  the  cause  of  Athanasms. 
In  the  modest  equipage  which  pride  and  policy  would 
affect,  he  frequently  performed  the  episcopal  visitation  of 
his  provinces,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  confines 
of  /Ethiopia  ;  familiarly  conversing  with  the  meanest  of  the 
populace,  and  humbly  saluting  the  saints  and  hermits  of 
the  desert.^*^  Nor  was  it  only  in  ecclesiastical  assemblies, 
among  men  whose  education  and  manners  were  similar  to 
his  own,  that  Athanasius  displayed  the  ascendancy  of  his 
genius.  I  le  appeared  with  easy  and  respectful  firmness  in 
the  courts  of  prmces ;  and  in  the  various  turns  of  his  pros- 

w  Thf  irroKul.ir  ordination  ofAlhana^iiiis  \va<;  sliRlilly  mentioned  in  the  rouncils 
which  woro  \\vU\  aRainst  him.  See  P/tiiosforsr.  \.  ij.  c.  11,  and  Godefroy,  p.  71: 
hut  it  can  scarcely  he  supposetl  that  the  nssenihly  of  the  bishops  of  Eg>pl  would 
solemnly  attest  Vi  public  falsehood.     Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  776. 

100  See  the  histories  of  the  Fathers  of  th<^  Dt'srrt,  published  by  Rosweidc  ;  and 
Tillcmont,  Mnn.  F.cclrs.  torn,  vii.,  in  the  lives  of  Antony,  Pachomius,  &c. 
Athanasius  himself,  who  did  not  disdain  to  comj'ose  the  life  of  his  friend 
Antony,  has  carefully  observed  how  often  the  h(»l\  monk  deplored  and  pro- 
phesied the  mischiefs  of  the  Arian  heresy.    Atnanas,  torn.  ii.  pp.  492,  496.  &C. 
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perous  and  adverse  fortune,  he  never  lost  the  confidence 
of  his  friends,  or  the  esteem  of  his  enemies. 

In  his  youth,  the  primate  of  Egypt  resisted 
the  great  Constantine,  who  had  repeatedly  sig-      *I|a*inst**" 
nified  his  will,  diat  Arius  should  be  restored  to    A^hanasius. 
the  Catholic  communion."^  *  The  emperor  re- 
spected, and  might  forgive,  this  inflexible  resolution,  and 
the  faction  who  considered  Athanasius  as  their  most  for- 
midable enemy,  were  constrained  to  dissemble  their  hatred, 
and   silentiy  to  prepare  an  indirect   and   distant  assault. 
They  scattered   rumors   and   suspicions,   represented   the 
archbishop  as  a  proud  and  oppressive  tyrant,  and  boldly 
accused  him  of  violating  the  treaty  which  had  been  ratified 
in  the   Nicene  council,  with   the   schismatic  followers  of 
Meletius.'**!  Athanasius  had  openly  disapproved  that  igno- 
minious peace,  and  the  emperor  was  disposed  to  believe 
that  he  had  abused  his  ecclesiastical  and  civil  power,  to 

Cersecute  those  odious  sectaries  ;  that  he  had  sacrilegiously 
roken  a  chalice  in  one  of  their  churches  of  Mareotis ;  that 
he  had  whipped  or  imprisoned  six  of  their  bishops ;  and 
that  Arsenius,  a  seventh  bishop  of  the  same  party,  had 

101  At  first  Constantine  threatened  iti  speaking,  but  requested  in  writing^  ^di 
dXpd^C  f*^v  f/TceiXei^  ypd^v  Al^  t/^iov.  His  letters  gradually  assumed  a  menacing 
tone;  but  while  he  required  that  the  entrance  of  the  church  should  be  open  to  a//, 
he  avoided  the  odius  name  of  Arius.  Athanasius,  like  a  skillful  politician,  has 
accurately  marked  these  distinctions,  (torn.  i.  p.  788),  which  allowed  him  some 
scope  for  excuse  and  delay. 

IM  The  Meletians  in  Egypt,  like  the  Donatists  in  Africa,  were  produced  by  an 
episcopal  quarrel  which  arose  from  the  persecution.  I  have  not  leisure  to  pursue 
the  obscure  controversy,  which  seems  to  have  been  misrepresented  by  the  par- 
tiality of  Athanasius  and  the  ignorance  of  Epiphanius.  See  Mosheim's  General 
History  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  201. f 

•"St.  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,"  says  Voltaire,  "would  not  admit 
'•  Arius,  whom  the  emperor  Constantine  had  sent  thither,  into  the  town,  saying 
"that  'Arius  was  excommunicated;  that  an  excommunicated  man  ought  no 
"  Monger  to  have  either  home  or  country,  that  he  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep 
"  *  anywhere :  and  that  it  was  better  to  obey  God  than  man.*  "— E. 

t  Melitus  was  bishop  of  Lycopolis,  in  the  Thebaid,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fourth  century.  Not  even  the  rigors  of  Diocletian's  persecution  could  repress 
his  polemical  tendencies ;  for,  while  in  confinement,  he  had  angry  disputations 
with  his  fellow-prisoners.  Having  regained  his  liberty,  he  mixed  up  these  senti- 
ments with  his  claim  to  exercise  the  authority  of  Peter,  archbishop  of  Alexandria, 
who  had  fled  from  danger  and  sought  safety  in  concealment.  His  evident  object 
was,  to  displace  and  succeed  the  fugitive  primate  of  Egypt.  Each  had  numerous 
adherents,  and  their  fierce  contests  produced  a  schism,  which  for  more  than  a 
century  added  to  the  other  distractions  of  the  church.  Neander  (vol.  iii.,  sec.  2, 
edit.  Bohn),  has  given  an  account  of  this  heresy,  correcting  Epiphanius  by  docu- 
ments, which  Maflfei  published  from  a  MS.  in  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  at 
Verona.— Eng.  Ch. 

\  "  The  two  factions,"  says  Voltaire,  "  alike  employed  artifice,  fraud  and 
*'  calumny  according  to  the  old  and  eternal  usage.  Constantine  left  them  to 
*'  dispute  and  cabal,  for  he  had  other  occupations.  It  was  at  that  time  that  this 
^*  good  prince  assassinated  his  son,  his  wife,  and  his  nephew,  the  young  Licinius, 
"  the  hope  of  the  empire,  who  was  not  yet  twelve  years  old."— E. 
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been  murdered,  or  at  least,  mutilated,  by  the  cruel  hand  of 
the  primate.'"'  These  charges,  which  affected  his  honor 
and  his  life,  were  referred  by  Constantine  to  his  brother 
Dalmatius  the  censor,  who  resided  at  Antioch ;  the  synods 
of  Caesarea  and  Tyre  were  successively  convened ;  and  the 
bishops  of  the  East  were  instructed  to  judge  the  cause  of 
Athanasius  before  they  proceeded  to  consecrate  the  new 
church  of  the  Resurrection  at  Jerusalem.  The  primate 
might  be  conscious  of  his  innocence ;  but  he  was  sensible 
that  the  same  implacable  spirit  which  had  dictated  the 
accusation,  would  direct  the  proceeding,  and  pronounce 
the  sentence.  He  prudently  declined  the  tribunal  of  his 
enemies;  despised  the  summons  of  the  synod  of  Caesarea; 
and,  after  a  long  and  artful  delay,  submitted  to  the  peremp- 
tory commands  of  the  emperor,  who  threatened  to  punish 
his  criminal  disobedience  if  he  refused  to  appear  in  the 
council  of  Tyre.^"*  Before  Athanasius,  at  the 
*  ^'^'  head  of  fifty  Egyptian  prelates,  sailed  from 
Alexandria,  he  had  wisely  secured  the  alliance  of  the 
Meletians  ;  and  Arsenius  himself,  his  imaginary  victim, 
and  his  secret  friend,  was  privately  concealed  in  his  train. 
The  synod  of  Tyre  was  conducted  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea. 
with  more  passion,  and  with  less  art,  than  his  learning  and 
experience  might  promise ;  his  numerous  faction  repeated 
the  names  of  homicide  and  tyrant ;  and  their  clamors  were 
encouraged  by  the  seeming  patience  of  Athanasius,  who 
expected  the  decisive  moment  to  produce  Arsenius  alive 
and  unhurt  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly.  The  nature  of  the 
other  charges  did  not  admit  of  such  clear  and  satisfactory 
replies ;  yet  the  archbishop  was  able  to  prove,  that  in  the 
village,  where  he  was  accused  of  breaking  a  consecrated 
chalice,  neither  church,  nor  altar,  nor  chalice  could  really 
exist.  The  Arians,  who  had  secredy  determined  the  guilt 
and  condemnation   of  their   enemy,  attempted,  however, 

103  The  treatment  of  the  six  bishops  is  specified  by  Sosomen  (1.  ii.  c.  25) ;  but 
Athanasius  himself,  so  copious  on  the  subject  of  Arsenius  and  the  chalice,  leaves 
this  grave  accusation  witlioui  a  reply." 

104  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p  788.  Socr'atrs.  1.  i.  c.  ?8.  Soj^omm,  1.  ii.  c.  25.  The 
emperor,  in  his  Epistle  of  Convocation  (Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constant.  I.  iv.  c.  42).  seems 
to  prejudge  some  members  of  iho  clergy,  and  it  was  more  than  probable  that  the 
synod  would  apply  those  reproaches  to  Athanasius. 

•This  grave  charge,  if  made  (and  it  rests  entirely  on  the  authority  of  Sozomen). 
seems  to  have  been  silently  dropped  by  the  parties  Ihem.sclves ;  it  is  never  alluded 
to  in  the  subsequent  investigations.  From  Sozomen  himself,  who  j^ves  the  un- 
favorable report  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  sent  to  Kgypt  concernmg  the  cup, 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  noticed  this  accusation  of  personal  violence. — M. 
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to  disguise  their  injustice  by  the  imitation  of  judicial  forms : 
the  synod  appointed  an  episcopal  commission  of  six  dele- 
gates to  collect  evidence  on  the  spot ;  and  this  measure, 
which  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Egyptian  bishops, 
opened  new  scenes  of  violence  and  perjury.^"*  After  the 
return  of  the  deputies  from  Alexandria,  the  majority  of  the 
council  pronounced  the  final  sentence  of  degradation  and 
exile  against  the  primate  of  Egypt.  The  decree,  expressed 
in  the  fiercest  language  of  malice  and  revenge,  was  com- 
municated to  the  emperor  and  the  Catholic  church ;  and 
the  bishops  immediately  resumed  a  mild  and  devout  aspect, 
such  as  became  their  holy  pilgrimage  to  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ/** 

But  the  injustice  of  these  ecclesiastical  judges 
had  not  been  countenanced  by  the  submission,  a.  d.  Si*' 
or  even  by  the  presence,  of  Athanasius.  He 
resolved  to  make  a  bold  and  dangerous  experiment,  whether 
the  throne  was  inaccessible  to  the  voice  of  truth ;  and  before 
the  final  sentence  could  be  pronounced  at  Tyre,  the  intrepid 
primate  threw  himself  into  a  bark  which  was  ready  to  hoist 
sail  for  the  imperial  city.  The  request  of  a  formal  audience 
might  have  been  opposed  or  eluded ;  but  Athanasius  con- 
cealed his  arrival,  watched  the  moment  of  Constantine's 
return  from  an  adjacent  villa,  and  boldly  encountered  his 
angry  sovereign  as  he  passed  on  horseback  through  the 
principal  street  of  Constantinople.  So  strange  an  appari- 
tion excited  his  surprise  and  indignation ;  and  the  guards 
were  ordered  to  remove  the  importunate  suitor ;  but  his 
resentment  was  subdued  by  involuntary  respect ;  and  the 
haughty  spirit  of  the  emperor  was  awed  by  the  courage 
and  eloquence  of  a  bishop,  who  implored  his  justice  and 
awakened  his  conscience.^"'  Constantine  listened  to  the 
complaints  of  Athanasius  with  impartial  and  even  gracious 
attention ;  the  members  of  the  synod  of  Tyre  were  sum- 
moned to  justify  their  proceedings  ;  and  the  arts  of  the 
Eusebian  faction  would  have  been  confounded,  if  they  had 
not  aggravated  the  guilt  of  the  primate,  by  the  dexterous 
supposition  of  an  unpardonable  offence  ;  a  criminal  design 

105  See,  in  particular,  the  second  Apology  of  Athanasius  (torn.  i.  pp.  763-808), 
and  his  EpistUs  to  the  Monks  (pp.  808-866).  They  are  justified  by  original  and 
authentic  documents ;  but  they  would  inspire  more  confiaence  if  he  appeared  less 
innocent,  and  his  enemies  less  absurd. 

io«  Eusebius  in  yit.  Constantin.  1.  iv.  c.  41-47. 

»07  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  804.  In  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Athanasius,  this 
situation  would  afford  a  better  subject  for  a  picture  than  most  of  the  stories  of 
miracles  and  martyrdoms. 
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to  intercept  and  detain  the  corn-fleet  of  Alexandria,  which 
supplied  the  subsistence  of  the  new  capital.""  The  emperor 
was  satisfied  that  the  peace  of  Egypt  would  be  secured  by 
the  absence  of  a  popular  leader ;  but  he  refused  to  till  the 
vacancy  of  the  archiepiscopal  throne ;  and  ihe  sentence, 
which,  after  a  long  hesitation,  he  pronounced,  was  that  of  a 
jealous  ostracism,  rather  than  of  an  ignominious  exile.  In 
the  remote  province  of  Gaul,  but  in  the  hospitable  court  of 
Treves,  Athanasius  passed  about  twenty-eight  months. 
The  death  of  the  emperor  changed  the  face  of  public 
affairs ;  and,  amidst  the  general  indulgence  of  a  young 
ResioraiioD.  reign,  the  primate  was  restored  to  his  country 
A.  u.  33a.      by  an  honorable  edict  of  the  younger  Constan- 

t«  Alhanai.  torn.  I.  p.  119.  Eunapius  has  related  (in  yU.  Sofkitl.  pp.  36.  n. 
edll.  Commelin,)  a  siranee  example  ol  the  crnelly  anil  credulity  of  ConUanline 
on  a  fiimilar  occasiun.  Ttie  eloquent  Soiiater.  a  Syrjan  phiUaopbtr,  enjoyed  bis 
rriendsliip.  and  provoked  the  resenlinenl  or  Ablavius.  his  PrBtorian  pnefecl. 

tlie"«lmis°"ljy"ihe  'power  o^maKk.*  SniiJaB "adda.  ihai  Conslanlioe,  wished  to 


•  In  a  nole  on  page  2«.  11  i«  staled,  on  the  aulhorily  of  Taylor,  thai  Sopater 
wan  beheaded  "  lor  refiurnB:  Ihe  consolalioDB  of  heathenism  to  tlie  conacjence  of 
"Ihe  ruval  murderer."  This  refuial  would  undoubtedlv  have  excited  the  tyrant's 
anger :  but  Ibii  Chrjiiian  emperor  wai  always  ready.' with  or  without  a  reuon, 
lodemonstraie  hia  ChrlMlanlly  by  (he  exercise  of  hi*  brutality. 

Whether  Constantine  really  believed  in  the  Chrlatlan  religion,  at  he  prolened, 
or  whether  he  dimply  used  the  credulity  of  the  masses  to  enhance  his  power, 
seems  difficult  todeleimine;  but  it  Is  iiol  diSlcuU  lo  perceive  thai  a  note  selfish. 
cruel,  and  wicked  tyrant  never  di^raced  the  human  race;  although  we  must 
admit  that  Christianity  owes  its  esiablishmenl  to  his  influence,  and  11  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  Christian  emperor. 

M  forty  years  of  age,  as  may  be  seen  by  reterence  to  page  179,  this  diicrttl  and 
/ir/ir  Christian,  restored  and  enriched  the  temples  orihe  gods.  The  council  of 
-  e  apotheosis  of  his  father  Conslantius.  Helios,  or 
Ihe  Sun.  the  Apollo  of  Greek  and  Roman 

if  ihis  Christian  emperor.     And  the 

glorious  divinity  held  freqaenl  converse  with 

.us  reign.    He  nc>l  perceived  iTie  fig 

Lptly  adopted  by  this 

'--led  by  ar 
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tine,    who   expressed  a  deep  sense  of  the  innocence   and 
merit  of  his  venerable  guest.^*** 

The  death  of  that  prince  exposed  Athanasius 
to  a  second  persecution:  and  the  feeble  Con-  "is second 
stantius,  the  sovereign  of  the  East,  soon  became  a.  d.  alji. 
the  secret  accomplice  of  the  Eusebians.  Ninety 
bishops  of  that  se6l  or  fa6lion  assembled  at  Antioch,  under 
the  specious  pretence  of  dedicating  the  cathedral.  They 
composed  an  ambiguous  creed,  which  is  faintly  tinged  with 
the  colors  of  Semi-Arianism,  and  twenty-five  canons,  which 
still  regulate  the  discipline  of  the  orthodox  Greeks.""  It  was 
decided,  with  some  appearance  of  equity,  that  a  bishop,  de- 
prived by  a  synod,  should  not  resume  his  episcopal  functions, 
till  he  had  been  absolved  by  the  judgment  of  an  equal  synod : 
the  law  was  immediately  applied  to  the  case  of  Athanasius ; 
the  council  of  Antioch  pronounced,  or  rather  confirmed,  his 
degradation  :  a  stranger,  named  Gregory,  was  seated  on  his 
throne,  and  Philagrius,*"  the  prefeft  of  Egypt,  w^as  instructed 
to  support  the  new  primate  with  the  civil  and  military 
powers  of  the  province.  Oppressed  by  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Asiatic  prelates,  Athanasius  withdrew  from  Alexandria, 
and  passed  three '"  years  as  an  exile  and  a  suppliant  on  the 
holy  threshold  of  the  Vatican."'  By  the  assiduous  study  of 

100  In  his  return  he  saw  Constantius  twice  at  Viminiacum,  and  at  Caesarea  in 
Cappadocia  (Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  676).  Tillemont  supposes  that  Constantine  in- 
troduced him  to  the  meeting  of  the  three  royal  brothers  in  Pannonia  {Mimoires 
Jucles.  torn.  viii.  p.  691. 

ii«  See  Beveridge,  Pandect,  torn.  i.  pp.  429-552,  and  torn.  ii.  Annotaiion,  p.  182. 
Tillemont,  M^m.  Eccles.  lom.  vi.  pp.  310-324.  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  has  mentioned 
this  synod  of  Antioch  with  too  much  favor  and  iLspcrt.  He  reckons  ninety-seven 
bishops. 

1"  This  magistrate,  so  odious  to  Athanasius,  is  praised  by  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
torn.  i.  Oral.  xxi.  pp.  390,  391. 

Saepe  premente  Deo  fert  Deus  alter  opem. 
For  the  credit  of  human  nature.  I  am  always  pleased  to  discover  some  good 
qualities  in  those  men  whom  party  has  represented  as  tyrants  and  monsters. 

IIS  The  chronological  difficulties  which  perplex  the  residence  of  Athanasius  at 
Rome  are  strenuously  agitated  by  Valesius  (Obeservat.  ad  Calcem.  tom.  ii.  Hist, 
Eccles,  1.  i.  c.  1-5),  and  Tillemont  {Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  viii.  p.  674,  &c.).  I  have 
followed  the  simple  hypothesis  of  Valesius,  who  allows  only  one  journey,  after 
the  intrusion  of  Gregory.* 

iisl  cannot  forbear  transcribing  a  judicious  observation  ofV^etstein.C/V^^/^vfOw^w. 
N.  T.  p.  19):  Si  tamen  Historiam  Ecclesiasiicam  velimus  consulere,  patebit  iam 
inde  a  seculo  quarto^  cum.  orlis  controversiis,  ecclesite  Graeciae  doctores  in  duas 
partes  scinderentur,  mgenio,  eloquentia,  numero,  tantum  non  sequales,  earn  partem 
quae  vincere  cupiebat  Romam  confugisse,  majeslatemque  pontificis  comiter 
coluisse,  eoque  pacto  oppressis  per  pontificem  et  episcopos  Latinos  adversariis 
praevaluisse,  atque  orthodoxiam  in  conciliis  stabilivisse.  Earn  ob  causam 
Athanasius,  non  sine,  comitatu,  Romam  petiit,  pluresquc  annos  ibi  haesit. 

•  Clinton  has  removed  all  obscurity  on  this  subject.  Athanasius  arrived  at  Rome 
In  the  beginning  of  May,  341.  He  remained  there  three  years,  and  then  went  to 
Milan  and  Gaul.  Thence  he  accompanied  Osius,  in  347,  to  the  synod  of  Sardica, 
and  returned  to  Alexandria  in  the  middle  of  the  year  349.  (Fasti  Rom.  1, 403, 41 », 
415.)— Eng.  Ch. 
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the  Latin  language,  he  soon  qualified  himself  to  negotiate 
with  the  western  clergy;  his  decent  flattery  swayed  and 
dire<5led  the  haughty  Julius :  the  Roman  pontiff  was  per- 
suaded to  consider  his  appeal  as  the  peculiar  interest  of  the 
apostolic  see,  and  his  innocence  was  unanimously  declared 
in  a  council  of  fifty  bishops  of  Italy.  At  the  end  of  three 
years,  the  primate  was  summoned  to  the  court  of  Milan  by 
the  emperor  Constans,  who,  in  the  indulgence  of  unlawful 
pleasures,  still  professed  a  lively  regard  for  the  orthodox 
faith.  The  cause  of  truth  and  justice  was  promoted  by  the 
influence  of  gold,"*  and  the  mmisters  of  Constans  advised 
their  sovereign  to  require  the  convocation  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal assembly,  which  might  act  as  the  representatives  of  the 
^  ^  Catholic  church.  Ninety-four  bishops  of  the 
*  ^  West,  seventy -six  bishops  of  the  East,  en- 
countered each  other  at  Sardica,  on  the  verge  of  the  two 
empires,  but  in  the  dominions  of  the  protector  of  Athanasius. 
Their  debates  soon  degenerated  into  hostile  altercations; 
the  Asiatics,  apprehensive  for  their  personal  safety,  retired 
to  Philippopolis  in  Thrace  ;  and  the  rival  synods  reciprocally 
hurled  their  spiritual  thunders  against  their  enemies,  whom 
they  piously  condemned  as  the  enemies  of  the  true  God.* 
Their  decrees  were  published  and  ratified  in  their  respective 
provinces :  and  Athanasius,  who  in  the  West  was  revered 
as  a  saint,  was  exposed  as  a  criminal  to  the  abhorrence  of 

lu  Philostorgius,  1.  iii.  c.  12.  If  any  corruption  was  used  to  promote  the  interest 
of  religion,  an  advocate  of  Atlianasius  might  justify  or  excuse  this  questionable 
conduct,  by  the  example  of  Calo  and  Sydney ;  the  former  of  whom  is  said  to  have 
given,  and  the  latter  to  have  received,  a  bribe  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

•  These  Christians  all  professed  to  believe  in  the  same  bible,  and  all  worshiped 
the  same  God.  They  were  "  wise  as  serpents,"  but  not  quite  as  "  harmless  as 
"  doves."  On  the  contrary,  they  were  bigoted,  cruel  and  sanguinary,  and  the 
weaker  party  of  Christians  wisely  fled  to  escape  the  holy  zeal  and  fury  of  the 
stronger  Christian  sect.  Jesus  said,  *'  Love  your  enemies."  and  each  sect  piously 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  its  opponents  to  exercise  their  love.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  example  or  teachings  of  Jesus  to  warrant  this  atrocious,  sectarian 
warfare,  which  has  so  often  deluged  the  earth  with  blood.  Voltaire  has  truly 
shown  that,  '*  Jesus  was  born  under  the  Mosaic  law  ;  he  was  circumcised 
**  according  to  that  law ;  he  fulfilled  all  its  precepts ;  he  kept  all  its  feasts ;  he 
**  did  not  reveal  the  mystery  of  his  incarnation  ;  he  never  told  the  Jews  he  was 
"  born  of  a  virgin  ;  he  received  John's  blessing  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  a 
'*  ceremony  to  which  various  of  the  Jews  submitted  ;  but  he  never  baptised  any 
"  one  ;  he  never  spoke  of  the  seven  sacraments ;  he  instituted  no  ecclesiastical 
*'  hierarchy  during  his  life.  He  concealed  from  liis  contemporaries  that  he  was 
*'  the  Son  of  God,  oegotten  from  all  eternitv,  consubstantial  with  his  Father ;  that 
*'  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  He  did  not  say  that 
"  his  person  was  composed  of  two  natures  and  two  wills.  He  left  these  mysteries 
"  to  be  announced  to  men  in  the  course  of  time,  by  those  who  were  to  be  enlight- 
"  ened  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  So  long  as  he  lived,  he  departed  in  nothing  from  the 
•*  law  of  nis  fathers.  In  the  eyes  of  men,  he  was  no  more  than  a  just  UL-in,  pleasing 
**  to  God,  persecuted  by  the  envious,  and  coiidemne<l  to  death  by  prejudiced  niagis- 
"  trates.    He  left  his  holy  church,  established  by  him,  to  do  all  the  rest."— E. 
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the  East.*"  The  council  of  Sardica  reveals  the  first  symptoms 
of  discord  and  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches 
which  were  separated  by  the  accidental  difference  of  faith, 
and  the  permanent  distinction  of  language. 

During  his  second  exile  in  the  West,  Athan- 
asius  was  frequently  admitted  to  the  Imperial  And 
presence  ;  at  Capua,  Lodi,  Milan,  Verona,  Padua,  a.  d.  349.' 
Aquileia ,  and  Treves.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese 
usually  assisted  at  these  interviews  ;  the  master  of  the  offices 
stood  before  the  veil  or  curtain  of  the  sacred  apartment ; 
and  the  uniform  moderation  of  the  primate  might  be  attested 
by  these  respectable  witnesses,  to  whose  evidence  he 
solemnly  appeals. "•  Prudence  would  undoubtedly  suggest 
the  mild  and  respectful  tone  that  became  a  subject  and  a 
bishop.  In  these  familiar  conferences  with  the  sovereign  of 
the  West,  Athanasius  might  lament  the  error  of  Constantius, 
but  he  boldly  arraigned  the  guilt  of  his  eunuchs  and  his 
Arian  prelates ;  deplored  the  distress  and  danger  of  the 
Catholic  church ;  and  excited  Constans  to  emulate  the  zeal 
and  glory  of  his  father.  The  emperor  declared  his  resolu- 
tion of  employing  the  troops  and  treasures  of  Europe  in  the 
orthodox  cause ;  and  signified,  by  a  concise  and  peremptory 
epistle  to  his  brother  Constantius,  that  unless  he  consented 
to  the  immediate  restoration  of  Athanasius,  he  himself,  with 
a  fleet  and  army,  would  seat  the  archbishop  on  the  throne 
of  Alexandria."  But  this  religious  war,  so  horrible  to  nature, 
was  prevented  by  the  timely  compliance  of  Constantius  ;  and 
the  emperor  of  the  East  condescended  to  solicit  a  reconcili- 
ation with  a  subject  whom  he  had  injured.  Athanasius 
waited  with  decent  pride,  till  he  had  received  three  succes- 
sive epistles  full  of  the  strongest  assurances  of  the  protection, 
the  favor  and  the  esteem  of  his  sovereign ;  who  invited  him 
to  resume  his  episcopal  seat,  and  who  added  the  humiliating 
precaution  of  engaging  his  principal  ministers  to  attest  the 
sincerity  of  his  intentions.  They  were  manifested  in  a  still 
more   public    manner,    by   the   strict   orders   which    were 

»'■>  The  canon  which  allows  appeals  to  the  Roman  pontiflTs  has  almost  raised 
the  council  of  Sardica  to  the  dignity  of  a  general  council ;  and  its  acts  have  been 
i^^noranily  or  artfully  confounded  with  those  of  the  Nicenc  synod.  See  TitUmont, 
torn,  vii,  p.  689,  and  Geddes'  Tracts,  vol.  ii.  pp.  419-460. 

'»«  As  Athanasius  dispersed  secret  invectives  against  Constantius  (see  the 
EpistU  to  the  Monks),  at  the  same  time  that  he  assured  him  of  his  profound 
rcsj>ecl,  we  might  distrust  the  professions  of  the  archbishop.     Tom.  i.  p.  677. 

•  i:  Notwithstanding  the  discreet  silence  of  Athanasius,  and  the  manifest  for- 
gery of  a  letter  inserted  bv  Socrates,  these  menaces  are  proved  by  the  unques- 
tionable evidence  of  Luciier  of  ('agliari,  and  even  of  Constantius  himself.  Sec 
Tillemont,  torn.  viii.  p.  693. 
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despatched  into  Egypt  to  recall  the  adherents  of  Athanas- 
ius,  to  restore  their  privileges,  to  proclaim  their  innocence, 
and  to  erase  from  the  public  registers  the  illegal  proceedings 
which  had  been  obtained  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
Eusebian  faction.  After  every  satisfaction  and  security  had 
been  given,  which  justice  or  even  delicacy  could  require, 
the  primate  proceeded,  by  slow  journeys,  through  the  prov- 
inces of  Thrace,  Asia,  and  Syria ;  and  his  progress  was 
marked  by  the  abject  homage  of  the  Oriental  bishops,  who 
excited  his  contempt  without  deceiving  his  penetration."* 
At  Antioch  he  saw  the  emperor  Constantius ;  sustained, 
with  modest  firmness,  the  embraces  and  protestations  of  his 
master,  and  eluded  the  proposal  of  allowing  the  Arians  a 
single  church  at  Alexandria,  by  claiming,  in  the  other  cities 
of  the  empire,  a  similar  toleration  for  his  own  party ;  a  reply 
which  might  have  appeared  just  and  moderate  in  the  mouth 
of  an  independent  prince.  The  entrance  of  the  archbishop 
into  his  capital  was  a  triumphal  procession  ;  absence  and 
persecution  had  endeared  him  to  the  Alexandrians ;  his 
authority,  which  he  exercised  with  rigor,  was  more  firmly 
established ;  and  his  fame  was  diffused  from  ^Ethiopia  to 
Britain,  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Christian  world."* 

But  the  subject  who  has  reduced  his  prince  to 
cscntmcnt  ^|^^  ncccssity  of  disscmbUng,  can  never  expect  a 
Cons^aniiiis.  siuccre  and  lasting  forgiveness,  and  the  tragic 
'  ^  '  fate  of  Constans  soon  deprived  Athanasius  of  a 
pcjwerful  and  generous  protector.  The  civil  war  between 
the  assassin  and  the  only  surviving  brother  of  Constans, 
which  afflicted  the  empire  above  three  years,  secured  an 
interval  of  repose  to  the  Catholic  church  ;  and  the  two  con- 
tending parties  were  desirous  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of 
a  bishop,  who,  by  the  weight  of  his  personal  authority,  might 
determine  the  fluctuating  resolutions  of  an  important  prov- 

ni*  I  have  always  enterlained  some  doubts  concerninR  the  retraction  of  Ursacius 
and  Vak-ns  iAthanas.  lom.  i.  p.  776).  Their  epistles  U>  Julius,  bishop  of  Rome, 
aii<l  to  Athanasius  himself,  are  of  so  different  a  cast  from  each  other,  that  they 
tannot  both  be  j^enuiue.  The  one  speaks  the  language  of  criminals  who  confess 
their  guilt  and  infamy  ;  the  other  of  enemies,  who  solicit  on  equal  terms  an 
hon(»rable  retonciliatiun.* 

119  The  circumstances  of  his  second  return  maybe  collected  from  Athanasius 
himself,  tom.  i.  pp.  76*),  and  82?,  S4.V  i>ottate!>,  1.  ii.  c.  iS,  Sozomexi,  1.  tii.  c.  19. 
Theodotet,  1.  ii.  c.  11,  12.    PhiloUorgius,  I.  iii.  c.  12. 

*  1  cannot  quite  comprehend  the  ground  of  (iibbon's  doubts.  Athanasius  dis- 
tinctly asserts  the  fact  of  thiir  rrtrartion.  (. If/tan.  0/>.  i.  p.  124,  edit.  Benedict.) 
The  epistles  are  apparently  translations  Irom  the  Latin,  f>{,  in  fact,  more  than  the 
substance  of  the  ejiistks.  That  to  Ath.inasius  is  brief,  almost  abrupt.  Their 
retraction  is  likcwiM-  menti«tncd  in  the  adtlress  of  the  orthodox  bishops  of 
Rimini  to  Constantius.     Athan.  dc  Synodis,  Op.  t.  p.  723. — MlLMAN. 
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ince.  He  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  tyrant, 
with  whom  he  was  afterward  accused  of  holding  a  secret 
correspondence  ;***  and  the  emperor  Constantius  repeatedly 
assured  his  dearest  father,  the  most  reverend  Athanasius, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  malicious  rumors  which  were  cir- 
culated by  their  common  enemies,  he  had  inherited  the 
sentiments,  as  well  as  the  throne  of  his  deceased  brother.'" 
Gratitude  and  humanity  would  have  disposed  the  primate 
of  Egypt  to  deplore  the  untimely  fate  of  Constans,  and  to 
abhor  the  guilt  of  Magnentius  ;  but  as  he  clearly  understood 
that  the  apprehensions  of  Constantius  were  his  only  safe- 
guard, the  fervor  of  his  prayers  for  the  success  of  the 
righteous  cause  might  perhaps  be  somewhat  abated.  The 
ruin  of  Athanasius  was  no  longer  contrived  by  the  obscure 
malice  of  a  few  bigoted  or  angry  bishops,  who  abused  the 
authority  of  a  credlilous  monarch.  The  monarch  himself 
avowed  the  resolution,  which  he  had  so  long  suppressed,  of 
avenging  his  private  injuries  ;"*  and  the  first  winter  after  his 
victory,  which  he  passed  at  Aries,  was  employed  against  an 
enemy  more  odious  to  him  than  the  vanquished  tyrant  of 
Gaul. 

If  the  emperor  had  capriciously  decreed  the    councils  of 
death  of  the  most  eminent  and  virtuous  citizen      Aries  and 
of  the  republic,  the  cruel  order  would  have  been    a  n*'«i:,c. 
executed  without  hesitation,  by  the  ministers  of 
open  violence,  or  of  specious  injustice.     The  caution,  the 
delay,  the  difficulty  with  which  he  proceeded  in  the  con- 
demnation and  punishment  of  a  popular  bishop,  discovered 
to  the  world  that  the  privileges  of  the  church  had  already 
revived  a  sense  of  order  and  freedom  in  the  Roman  govern- 
ment.    The  sentence  which  was  pronounced  in  the  synod 
of  Tyre,  and  subscribed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  eastern 
bishops,  had  never  been  expressly  repealed  ;  and  as  Athan- 
asius had  been  once  degraded  from  his  episcopal  dignity  by 
the  judgment  of  his  brethren,  every  subsequent  act  might  be 
considered  as  irregular,  and  even  criminal.   But  the  memory 
of  the  firm  and  effectual  support  which  the  primate  of  Egypt 

120  Athanasius  (tora.  i.  pp.  677,  678)  defends  his  innocence  by  pathetic  com- 
plaints, solemn  assertions,  and  specious  arguments.  He  admits  that  letters  had 
been  forged  in  his  name,  but  he  requests  that  his  own  secretaries  and  those  of 
the  tyrant  may  be  examined,  whether  those  letters  had  been  written  by  the 
former,  or  received  by  the  latter. 

131  Athanas.  torn.  i.  pp.  K25-844. 

122  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  861.  Theodotet,  1.  ii.  c.  16.  The  enij»eror  declared,  that  he 
was  more  desirous  to  subdue  .\thanasius,  than  he  had  been  to  vanquish  Magnen- 
tius or  Sylvanus. 
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had  derived  from  the  attachment  of  the  western  church,  en- 
gaged Constantius  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
till  he  had  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  Latin  bishops. 
Two  years  were  consumed  in  ecclesiastical  negotiations ; 
and  the  important  cause  between  the  emperor  and  one  of 
his  subjects,  was  solemnly  debated,  first  in  the  synod  of 
Aries,  and  afterward  in  the  great  council  of  Milan,**  which 
consisted  of  above  three  hundred  bishops.  Their  inte^ty 
was  gradually  undermined  by  the  arguments  of  the  Anans, 
the  dexterity  of  the  eunuchs,  and  the  pressing  solicitations 
of  a  prince,  who  gratified  his  revenge  at  the  expense  of  his 
dignity;  &nd  exposed  his  own  passions,  whilst  he  influenced 
those  of  the  clergy.  Corruption,  the  most  infallible  symptom 
of  constitutional  liberty,  was  successfully  practiced ;  honors, 
gifts,  and  immunities,  were  offered  and  accepted  as  the  price 
of  an  episcopal  vote;"*  and  the  condemnation  of  the  Alex- 
andrian primate  was  artfully  represented  as  the  only  measure 
which  could  restore  the  peace  and  union  of  the  Catholic 
church.  The  friends  of  Athanasius  were  not,  however, 
wanting  to  their  leader,  or  to  their  cause.  With  a  manly 
spirit,  which  the  sanctity  of  their  character  rendered  less 
dangerous,  they  maintained,  in  public  debate,  and  in  private 
conference  with  the  emperor,  the  eternal  obligation  of  re- 
ligion and  justice.  They  declared,  that  neither  the  hope 
of  his  favor,  nor  the  fear  of  his  displeasure,  should  prevail 
on  them  to  join  in  the  condemnation  of  an  absent,  an  inno- 
cent, a  respectable  brother.***  They  affirmed,  with  apparent 
reason,  that  the  illegal  and  obsolete  decrees  of  the  council 
of  Tyre  had  long  since  been  tacitly  abolished  by  the  imperial 
edicts,  the  honorable  re -establishment  of  the  archbishop  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  silence  or  recantation  of  his  most 
clamorous  adversaries.  They  alleged,  that  his  innocence 
had  been  attested  by  the  unanimous  bishops  of  Egypt,  and 

i2>  The  affairs  of  the  council  of  Milan  arc  so  imperfectly  and  erroneously  related 
by  the  (ircek  writers,  that  we  must  reioice  in  the  supply  of  some  letters  of 
Kuschius,  extracted  by  Haronius  from  the  archives  of  the  church  of  Varcella*, 
and  of  an  old  life  of  Dion\sius  of  Milan,  published  by  Hollandus.  See  Baronius, 
A.  I).  .^35.  and  Tillt'mont ,  iom.  vii.  p.  1415. 

•  -♦  The  hon«Ms.  presents,  feasts,  whii  li  seduced  so  many  bishops,  are  mentioned 
with  indi>;nation  by  those  who  were  too  pure  or  too  proud  to  arcei>t  them.  "  We 
"combat"  says  Hilary  of  Poitiers  "  ajjainst  Constantius  the  Antichrist;  who 
"  strokes  the  belly*  instead  of  scoui>;'nK  the  back  ;  "  qui  non  dorsa  cardit  ;  sed 
veiitrem  palpat.     Hilarius  contra  Constant,  c.  5.  p.  124a 

12'.  SomethiuR:  of  this  opposition  is  mentioned  ny  Ammianui  (xv.  7),  who  had  a 
very  dark  and  superficial  knowledj;e  of  ecclesiastu  al  history.  Liberius  ♦  •  * 
perseveranter  renilebalur,  tiec  vi.sum  hominem^  nee  auditum  damnare,  ncfas 
ultimiim  su'pe  exclnmans  ;  aperte  scilicet  recalcitrans  Imperatoris  arbitrio.  Id 
ciiim  ille  Athanasio  seniper  infestus,  i<£c. 

^St.  I'aul  (  Titus  i,  M)  classes  these  "slow  bellies"  with  "  liars  and  evil  beasts."— E. 
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had  been  acknowledged  in  the  councils  of  Rome  and 
Sardica/**  by  the  impartial  judgment  of  the  Latin  church. 
They  deplored  the  hard  condition  of  Athanasius,  who,  after 
enjoying  so  many  years  his  seat,  his  reputation,  and  the 
seeming  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  was  again  called  upon 
to  confute  the  most  groundless  and  extravagant  accusations. 
Their  language  was  specious  ;  their  conduct  was  honorable  ; 
but  in  this  long  and  obstinate  contest,  which  fixed  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  empire  on  a  single  bishop,  the  ecclesiastical 
factions  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  truth  and  justice  to  the 
more  interesting  object  of  defending,  or  removing,  the  in- 
trepid champion  of  the  Nicene  faith.  The  Arians  still 
thought  it  prudent  to  disguise  in  ambiguous  language, 
their  real  sentiments  and  designs  :  but  the  orthodox  bishops 
armed  with  the  favor  of  the  people,  and  the  decrees  of  a 
general  council,  insisted  on  every  occasion,  and  particularly 
at  Milan,  that  their  adversaries  should  purge  themselves 
from  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  before  they  presumed  to 
arraign  the  conduct  of  the  great  Athanasius."' 

But  the  voice  of  reason  (if  reason  was  indeed 
on  the  side  of  Athanasius)  was  silenced  by  the        uonof 
clamors  of  a  factious  or  venal  majority ;  and  the    ^a!*iJ.*|J^** 
councils  of  Aries  and  Milan  were  not  dissolved, 
till  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria  had  been  solemnly  con- 
demned and  deposed  by  the  judgment  of  the  western,  as 
well  as  of  the  eastern,  church.     The  bishops  who  had  op- 
posed, were   required  to  subscribe,  the   sentence,  and  to 
unite  in  religious  communion  with  the  suspected  leaders  of 
the  adverse  party.    A  formulary  of  consent  was  transmitted 
by  the  messengers  of  state  to  the  absent  bishops ;  and  all 
those  who  refused  to  submit  their  private  opinion  to  the 
public  and  inspired  wisdom  of  the  councils  of  Aries  and 
Milan  were  immediately  banished    by  the   emperor,  who 
affected  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Among  those  prelates  who  led  the  honorable  band  of  con- 
fessors and  exiles,  Liberius  of  Rome,  Osius  of  Cordova, 
Paulinus  of  Treves,  Dionysius  of  Milan,  Eusebius  of  Ver- 
cellae,  Lucifer   of  CagHari,   and    Hilary  of  Poitiers,   may 
deserve   to   be   particularly   distinguished.     The   eminent 

IM  More  properly  by  the  orthodox  part  of  the  council  of  Sardica.  If  the  bi^iops 
of  both  parties  had  fairly  voted,  the  division  would  have  been  94  to  76.  M.  de 
Tillemont  (see  torn.  viii.  pp.  1 147-1 158)  is  justly  suprised  that  so  small  a  majority 
should  have  proceeded  so  vigorously  against  their  adversaries,  the  principal 
of  whom  they  immediately  deposed. 

13'  Sulp.  Severus  in  Hist.  Sacra.  1.  ii.  p.  412. 
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Station  of  Liberius,  who  governed  the  capital  of  the  empire; 
the  personal  merit  and  long  experience  of  the  venerable 
Osius,  who  was  revered  as  the  favorite  of  the  great  Con- 
stantine,  and  the  father  of  the  Nicene  faith ;  placed  those 
prelates  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  church  :  and  their  example, 
either  of  submission  or  resistance,  would  probably  be  imi- 
tated by  the  episcopal  crowd.  But  the  repeated  attempts 
of  the  emperor,  to  seduce  or  to  intimidate  the  bishops  of 
Rome  and  Cordova,  were  for  some  time  ineffectual.  The 
Spaniard  declared  himself  ready  to  suffer  under  Constantius, 
as  he  had  suffered  threescore  years  before  under  his  grand- 
father Maximian.  The  Roman,  in  the  presence  of  his 
sovereign,  asserted  the  innocence  of  Athanasius,  and  his 
own  freedom.  When  he  was  banished  to  Beraea  in  Thrace, 
he  sent  back  a  large  sum  which  had  been  offered  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  journey ;  and  insulted  the  court  of 
Milan  by  the  haughty  remark,  that  the  emperor  and  his 
eunuchs  might  want  that  gold  to  pay  their  soldiers  and 
their  bishops."*  The  resolution  of  Liberius  and  Osius  was 
at  length  subdued  by  the  hardships  of  exile  and  confine- 
ment. The  Roman  pontiff  purchased  his  return  by  some 
criminal  compliances ;  and  afterward  expiated  his  guilt  by 
a  seasonable  repentance.  Persuasion  and  violence  were 
employed  to  extort  the  reluctant  signature  of  the  decrepit 
bishop  of  Cordova,  whose  strength  was  broken,  and  whose 
faculties  were  perhaps  impaired,  by  the  weight  of  a  hundred 
years ;  and  the  insolent  triumph  of  the  Arians  provoked 
some  of  the  orthodox  party  to  treat  with  inhuman  severity 
the  character,  or  rather  the  memory,  of  an  unfortunate  old 
man,  to  whose  former  services  Christianity  itself  was  so 
deeply  indebted.^^ 

^  .,  The  fall  of  Liberius  and   Osius  reflected  a 

brighter  lustre  on  the  firmness  of  those  bishops 
who  still  adhered  with  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  cause  of 
Athanasius  and  religious  truth.  The  ingenious  malice  of 
their  enemies  had  deprived  them  of  the  benefit  of  mutual 
comfort  and  advice,  separated  those  illustrious  exiles  intodis- 
tant  provinces,  and  carefully  selected  the  most  inhospitable 

I'-J*  The  exile  of  Liberius  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus ,  xv.  7,  See  Theodoret,  1.  ii. 
c.  16.    Athanas.  torn.  i.  pp.  834-837.     Hilar.  Fragment  i. 

i2«  The  hfe  of  Osius  is  collected  by  Tillemont  (torn.  vii.  pp.  524-561),  who  in  the 
most  extravagant  terms  first  admires,  and  then  reprobates,  the  bishop  of  Cordova. 
In  the  midst  of  their  lamentations  on  his  fall,  the  prudence  of  Athanasius  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  blind  and  intemperate  zeal  of  Hilary. 
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Spots  of  a  great  empire/'*  Yet  they  soon  experienced  that 
the  deserts  of  Libya,  and  the  most  barbarous  tra6ls  of  Cap- 
padocia  were  less  inhospitable,  than  the  residence  of  those 
cities  in  which  an  Arian  bishop  could  satiate,  without  re- 
straint, the  exquisite  rancor  of  theological  hatred."*  *  Their 
consolation  was  derived  from  the  consciousness  of  reftitude 
and  independence ;  from  the  applause,  the  visits,  the  letters, 
and  the  liberal  alms  of  their  adherents ; "'  and  from  the 
satisfa6lion  which  they  soon  enjoyed  of  observing  the  intes- 
tine divisions  of  the  adversaries  of  the  Nicene  faith.  Such 
was  the  nice  and  capricious  taste  of  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius ;  and  so  easily  was  he  offended  by  the  slightest  devia- 
tion from  his  imaginary  standard  of  Christian  truth,  that  he 
persecuted,  with  equal  zeal,  those  who  defended  the  con- 
substantiality,  those  who  asserted  the  similar  substance,  and 
those  who  denied  the  likeness,  of  the  Son  of  God.  Three 
bishops,  degraded  and  banished  for  those  adverse  opinions, 
might  possibly  meet  in  the  same  place  of  exile ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  their  temper,  might  either  pity 
or  insult  the  blind  enthusiasm  of  their  antagonists,  whose 
present  sufferings  would  never  be  compensated  by  future 
happiness. 

The   disgrace    and    exile    of   the    orthodox        ^j^.  ^ 
bishops  of  the  West  were  designed  as  so  many    expulsion  of 
preparatory  steps  to  the  ruin  of  Athanasius  him-     ^'^frSm  *"^ 
self.*"  Six-and-twenty  months  had  elapsed,  dur-    Alexandria, 
ing  which  the  imperial  court  secretly  labored,  by  '  ^^^' 

the  most  insidious  arts,  to  remove  him  from  Alexandria,  and 
to  withdraw  the  allowance  which  supplied  his  popular 
liberality.  But  when  the  primate  of  Egypt,  deserted  and 
proscribed  by  the  Latin  church,  was  left  destitute  of  any 

ix  The  confessors  of  the  West  were  successively  banished  to  the  deserts  of 
Arabia  or  Thebais,  the  lonely  places  of  Mount  Taurus,  the  wildest  parts  of 
Phry^ia,  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  impious  Montanists,  &c.  When  the 
heretic  /Etius  was  too  favorably  entertained  at  Mopsucsiia  in  Cilicia,  the  place 
of  his  exile  was  changed,  by  the  advice  of  Acacius,  to  Amblada,  a  district  inhab- 
ited by  savages,  and  infested  by  war  and  pestilence.    Philostorg.  I.  v.  c.  2. 

»»i  See  the  cruel  treatment  and  strange  obstinacy  of  Eusebius,  in  his  own  letters, 
published  by  Baronius.  A.  D.  356,  No.  92-102. 

1S3  Cxterum  exules  satis  constat,  totius  orbls  studiis  celebratos.  pecuniasque 
eis  in  sumptum  affatim  congestas,  legationibus  quoque  eos  plebis  Catholicce  ex 
omnibus  fere  provinciis  frequentatos.  Sulp.  Sev.  Hist.  Sacra,  p.  414.  Alhanas. 
torn.  i.  pp.  836  840. 

iw  Ample  materials  for  the  history  of  this  third  persecution  of  Athanasius  may 
be  found  in  his  own  works.  See  particularly  his  very  able  Apology  to  Constantius 
(tom.  i.  p.  673),  his  first  Apology  for  his  flight  (p.  701),  his  prolix  Epistle  to  the 
Solitaries  (p.  808),  and  the  original  protest  of  the  people  of  Alexandria  against 
the  violences  committed  by  Syrianus  (p.  866).  Sozomen  (1.  iv.  c.  9)  has  thrown 
into  ttie  narrative  two  or  three  luminous  and  important  circumstances. 

•  *'  These  things  I  command  you,"  said  Jesus,  "  that  ye  love  one  another." — E. 
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foreign  support,  Constantius  dispatched  two  of  his  secretaries 
with  a  verbal  commission  to  announce  and  execute  the  order 
of  his  banishment.  As  the  justice  of  the  sentence  was 
publicly  avowed  by  the  whole  party,  the  only  motive  which 
could  restrain  Constantius  from  giving  his  messengers  the 
san6lion  of  a  written  mandate,  must  be  imputed  to  his  doubt 
of  the  event ;  and  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  to  which  he  might 
expose  the  second  city,  and  the  most  fertile  province,  of  the 
empire,  if  the  people  should  persist  in  the  resolution  of  de- 
fending, by  force  of  arms,  the  innocence  of  their  spiritual 
father.  Such  extreme  caution  afforded  Athanasius  a  spe- 
cious pretence  respectfully  to  dispute  the  truth  of  an  order, 
which  he  could  not  reconcile,  either  with  the  equity,  or  with 
the  former  declarations,  of  his  gracious  master.  The  civil 
powers  of  Egypt  found  themselves  inadequate  to  the  task 
of  persuading  or  compelling  the  primate  to  abdicate  his 
episcopal  throne ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  the  popular  leaders  of  Alexandria,  by  which  it 
was  stipulated,  that  all  proceedings  and  all  hostilities  should 
be  suspended  till  the  emperor's  pleasure  had  been  more 
distinctly  ascertained.  By  this  seeming  moderation,  the 
Catholics  were  deceived  into  a  false  and  fatal  security; 
while  the  legions  of  the  Upper  Egypt,  and  of  Libya,  ad- 
vanced, by  secret  orders  and  hasty  marches,  to  besiege,  or 
rather  to  surprise,  a  capital  habituated  to  sedition,  and  in- 
flamed by  religious  zeal.'**  The  position  of  Alexandria, 
between  the  sea  and  the  lake  Mareotis,  facilitated  the  ap- 
proach and  landing  of  the  troops  ;  who  were  introduced 
into  the  heart  of  the  city,  before  any  effeftual  measures 
could  he  taken  either  to  shut  the  gates,  or  to  occupy  the 
important  posts  of  defence.  At  the  hour  of  midnight, 
twenty-three  days  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  Syrianus, 
duke  of  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  armed 
and  prepared  for  an  assault,  unexpecfledly  invested  the 
church  of  St.  Theonas,  where  the  archbishop,  with  a  part  of 
his  clergy  and  people,  performed  their  no6turnal  devotions. 
The  doors  of  the  sacred  edifice  yielded  to  the  impetuosity 
of  the  attack,  which  was  accompanied  with  every  horrid 
circumstance  of  tumult  and  bloodshed ;  but,  as  the  bodies 
of  the  slain,  and  the  fragments  of  military  weapons,  remained 

tw  Athanasius  had  lately  sent  for  Antony,  and  some  of  his  chosen  monks. 
They  tkscended  from  their  mountain,  announced  lo  the  Alexandrians  the  sanc- 
tity of  Athanasius.  and  were  honorablv  conducted  by  the  archbishop  as  far  as  the 
Ijates  of  the  city.  Alhanas.  tom.  ii.  pp.  491,  492.  bee  likewise  Rujinus,  iii.  164, 
in  yu.  Pair.  p.  254. 
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the  next  day  an  unexceptionable  evidence  in  the  possession 
of  the  CathoHcs,  the  enterprise  of  Syrianus  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  successful  irruption,  rather  than  as  an  absolute 
conquest.  The  other  churches  of  the  city  were  profaned  by 
similar  outrages ;  and,  during  at  least  four  months,  Alex- 
andria was  exposed  to  the  insults  of  a  licentious  army, 
stimulated  by  tne  ecclesiastics  of  a  hostile  fa<5iion.  Many 
of  the  faithful  were  killed,  who  may  deserve  the  name  of 
martyrs,  if  their  deaths  were  neither  provoked  nor  revenged ; 
bishops  and  presbyters  were  treated  with  cruel  ignommy ; 
consecrated  virgins  were  stripped  naked,  scourged,  and 
violated  ;  the  houses  of  wealthy  citizens  were  plundered  ; 
and,  under  the  mask  of  religious  zeal,  lust,  avarice,  and 
private  resentment,  were  gratified  with  impunity,  and  even 
with  applause.*  The  Pagans  of  Alexandria,  who  still  formed 
a  numerous  and  discontented  party,  were  easily  persuaded 
to  desert  a  bishop  whom  they  feared  and  esteemed.  The 
hopes  of  some  peculiar  favors,  and  the  apprehension  of 
being  involved  in  the  general  penalties  of  rebellion,  engaged 

*  While  admitting?  the  truth  and  frdelity  of  this  dark  and  dismal  picture  of  early 
Christian  brutality.  Dean  Milman,  the  eminent  Christian  apologist,  in  the  preface 
to  his  edition  of  uibbon's  Rome,  attempts  to  criticise  the  great  historian,  and 
complains  that  Gibbon,  by  commencing  his  history  "  below  the  apostolic  times," 
and  exposing  the  failings  and  follies  of  the  succeeding  ages,  threw  a  shadow  of 
doubt  and  suspicion  upon  the  primitive  period  of  Christianity.  But  in  reality 
Gibbon  has  recorded,  with  unquestioned  ability  and  singular  impartiality,  the 
true  history  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  It  is  foreign  to  the  siibiect  to 
tliscuss  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  the  results  that  should  have  followea  from 
those  teachings.  It  was  the  province  of  the  historian  to  record  facts  in  the  order 
of  their  occurrence,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  Gibbon  has  performed  this  tusk, 
has  made  his  history  the  acknowledged  authority  upon  the  subject. 

Jesus  was  a  reformer.  He  devoten  his  life  to  doing  good.  He  labored  among 
the  iKXir,  the  ignorant,  and  the  debased.  He  strove  to  elevate  the  human  race, 
and  sacrificed  his  life  in  noble  efforts  to  achieve  that  end.  He  lived  with  his 
ilisciples  on  terms  of  perfect  equality.  They  had  all  things  in  common.  Com- 
munism was  the  doctrine  his  example  has  illustrated ;  and  love  and  mercy  and 
justice  and  human  brotherhood,  the  principles  he  sought  to  inculcate. 

His  doctrines,  however,  have  no  relation  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  was 
established  for  other  purposes  than  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  which,  even 
ill  its  infancy,  strove  to  attain  supreme  power  and  absolute  dominion.  It  is  the 
history  of  this  church  which  Gibbon  has  written,  and  if  the  picture  be  forbidding 
and  repulsive,  we  must  not  blame  the  historian  for  recording  the  unwelcome  truth. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Christianity,  from  the  period  of  its  inception,  has  consisted, 
and  still  consists,  in  the  observance  of  certain  forms,  and  in  the  belief  of  certain 
dogmas.  These  forms  and  these  dogmas  have  descen<le<l  to  us,  not  from  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  but  from  the  bishops  and  early  fathers  of  the  church. 

In  regard  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality,  all  sects  of  Christians, 
Pagans,  and  infidels,  agree.  The  (Christians  differ  from  each  other  and  from 
freethinkers,  in  their  professed  belief  in  certain  creeds;  which  creeds  have  no 
relation  to  morality,  and  have  no  afhnity  with  human  reason. 

I  hese  cherished  but  incomprehensible  dogmas,  which  have  survived  the  dark 
aijes  in  which  they  originaletl,  are  composecTof  an  incongruous  conglomerate  of 
ideas,  of  which  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  the  Pagan  Mythology,  and  vague  Jewish 
irailiiioiis.  form  the  principal  ingredients.  It  was  from  this  mass  of  allegory  and 
fai'le-  from  the  conientions  of  angry  svnods,  an<l  the  wranglings  and  discussions 
ol  corrupt  coumils,    that  creeds  were  born.    It  was  here  that  Arianism,  Tritheism, 
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tlieiii  to  promise  their  support  to  tlie  destined  successor  of 
Alhanasiiis,  the  famous  George  of  Cappadocia.  The  usurper, 
after  receiving  the  consecration  of  an  Arian  synod,  was 
placed  on  the  episcopal  throne  by  the  arms  of  Sebastian, 
who  liad  been  appointed  count  of  Egypt  for  the  execution 
of  that  important  design.  In  the  use,  as  well  as  in  the 
acquisition  of  power,  the  tyrant  George  disregarded  the 
laws  of  rehpion,  of  justice,  and  of  humanity;  and  the  same 
scenes  of  violence  and  scandal  which  had  been  exhibited  in 
the  capital,  were  repeated  in  more  than  ninety  episcopal 
cities  of  Egj-pt.  Enconraged  by  success,  Constantius 
ventured  to  approve  the  conduct  of  his  ministers.  By  a 
pubhc  and  passionate  epistle,  the  emperor  congratulates 
the  deliverance  of  Alexandria  from  a  popular  tyrant,  who 
deluded  his  blind  votaries  by  the  magic  of  his  eloquence; 
cxjwtiiites  on  the  virtues  and  piety  of  the  most  reverend 
George,  the  i-k-cted  bishop ;  and  aspires,  as  the  patron  and 
benefactor  of  the  city,  to  surpass  the  fame  of  Alexander  him- 
self But  he  solemnly  declares  his  unalterable  resolution, 
to  pursue  with  fire  and  sword  the  seditious  adherents  of  the 
wicked  Athnnasius.  who,  bj'  flying  from  justice,  has  con- 
fessed his  guilt,  and  escaped  the  ignominious  death  which 
he  had  sn  often 
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Athanasius  had  indeed  escaped  from  the  most  .  .  . 
imminent  dangers  ;  and  the  adventures  of  that 
extraordinary  man  deserve  and  fix  our  attention.  On  the 
memorable  night  when  the  church  of  St.  Theonas  was  in- 
vested by  the  troops  of  Syrianus,  the  archbishop,  seated  on 
his  throne,  expected,  with  calm  and  intrepid  dignity,  the 
approach  of  death.  While  the  public  devotion  was  inter- 
rupted by  shouts  of  rage  and  cries  of  terror,  he  animated 
his  trembling  congregation  to  express  their  religious  con- 
fidence, by  chanting  one  of  the  psalms  of  David,  which 
celebrates  the  triumph  of  the  God  of  Israel  over  the  haughty 
and  imperious  tyrant  of  Egypt.  The  doors  were  at  length 
burst  open ;  a  cloud  of  arrows  was  discharged  among  the 
people ;  the  soldiers,  with  drawn  swords,  rushed  forward 
into  the  sanctuary ;  and  the  dreadful  gleam  of  their  armor 
was  reflected  by  the  holy  luminaries  which  burnt  round  the 
altar.'**  Athanasius  still  rejected  the  pious  importunity  of 
the  monks  and  presbyters,  who  were  attached  to  his  person ; 
and  nobly  refused  to  desert  his  episcopal  station,  till  he  had 
dismissed  in  safety  the  last  of  the  congregation.  The  dark- 
ness and  tumult  of  the  night  favored  the  retreat  of  the  arch- 
bishop ;  and  though  he  was  oppressed  by  the  waves  of  an 
agitated  multitude,  though  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground, 
and  left  without  sense  or  motion,  he  still  recovered  his  un- 
daunted courage,  and  eluded  the  eager  search  of  the  soldiers, 
who  were  instructed  by  their  Arian  guides,  that  the  head  of 
Athanasius  would  be  the  most  acceptable  present  to  the 
emperor.  From  that  moment  the  primate  of  Egypt  disap- 
peared from  the  eyes  of  his  enemies,  and  remained  above  six 
years  concealed  in  impenetrable  obscurity."' 

The  despotic  power  of  his  implacable  enemy 
filled  the  whole  extent  of  the  Roman  world  ;  A^D.'^lsc^tJi. 
and  the  exasperated  monarch  had  endeavored, 
by  a  very  pressing  episde  to  the  Christian  princes  of  Ethi- 
opia,* to  exclude  Athanasius  from  the  most  remote  and 

13«  These  minute  circumstances  are  curious,  as  they  are  literally  transcribed 
from  the  protest,  which  was  publicly  presented  three  days  afterwards  by  the 
Catholics  of  Alexandria.    See  Athanas.  torn,  i,  p.  867. 

137  The  Jansenists  have  often  compared  Athanasius  and  Arnauld,  and  have 
expatiated  with  pleasure  on  the  faith  and  zeal,  the  merit  and  exile,  of  those 
celebrated  doctors.  This  concealed  parallel  is  very  dexterously  managed  by 
the  Abb6  de  la  Bleterie,  Vie  de  yavien,  torn.  i.  p.  130. 

*  7*he  princes  were  called  Aeizanas  and  Saiazanas.  Athanasius  calls  them  the 
Icings  of  Axum  (fit  fv  Ai^ovfiei  Tvpawoi).     In  the  superscription  of  his  letter, 

Constantius  gives  them  no  title,    fiiKrjTij^    Kovgtuvtio^  fziyiaro^   aifiaaTOf 

Ki^a»a    KOi    'Zd^avif,     Mr.  Salt,  during  his  first  journey  in  Ethiopia  (in  1806), 
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sequestered  regions  of  ihe  earth.   Counts,  praefects,  tribunes, 
whole  armies,  were  successively  employed  to   pursue  a 
bishop  and  a  fugitive ;  the  vigilance  of  tne  civil  and  mili- 
tary powers  was  excited  by  the  imperial  edicts ;   liberal 
rewards  were  promised  to  the  man  who  should  produce 
Athanasius,  either  alive  or  dead  ;    and  the  most  severe 
penalties  were  denounced  against  those  who  should  dare 
to  protect  the  public  enemy."*    But  the  deserts  of  Thebais 
were  now  peopled  by  a  race  of  wild,  yet  submissive  fanatics, 
who  preferred  the  commands  of  their  abbot  to  the  laws  of 
their  sovereign.    The  numerous  disciples  of  Antony  and 
Pachomius  received  the  fugitive  primate  as  their  mther, 
admired  the  patience  and  humility  with  which  he  conformed 
to  their  strictest  institutions,  collected  every  word  which 
dropped  from  his  lips  as  the  genuine  effusions  of  inspired 
wisdom  ;  and  persuaded  themselves,  that  their  prayers, 
their  fasts,  and  their  vigils,  were  less  meritorious  than  the 
zeal  which  they  expressed,  and  the  dangers  which  they 
braved,  in  the  defence  of  truth  and  innocence.*"   The  mon- 
asteries of  Egypt  were  seated  in  lonely  and  desolate  places, 
on  the  summit  of  mountains,  or  in  the  islands  of  the  Nile ; 
and  the  sacred  horn  or  trumpet  of  Tabenne  was  the  well- 
known  signal  which  assembled  several  thousand  robust  and 
determined  monks,  who,  for  the  most  part,  had  been  the 
peasants  of  the  adjacent  country.    When  their  dark  retreats 
were  invaded  by  a  military  force,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  resist,  they  silently  stretched  out  their  necks  to  the 
executioner;  and  supported  their  national  character,  that 
tortures  could  never  wrest  from  an  Egyptian  the  confession 
of  a  secret  which  he  was  resolved  not  to  disclose.'**    The 

13R  Hinc  jam  toto  orbc  profugus  Athanasius,  nee  ullus  ci  tutus  ad  latendum 
supercrat  locus.  Tribuni,  pra'fecti,  comiles,  cxercitusquoque,  ad  pervestigandam 
cum  muvcutur  edictis  Imperialibus;  prcemia  delatoribus  proponuntur,  si  quts 
cum  vivum,  si  id  minus,  caput  certe  Athanasii  detulisset.   Hufin.  1.  i.  c.  16. 

» i«  Gr^gor.  Nazianzen.  lom.  i.  Oral.  xxi.  pp.  384,  385.  See  Tillemont,  Mim, 
Eccles.  torn.  vii.  pj)    176-410,  820-880. 

liu  Kt  nulla  tormentorem  vis  invenir  adhuc  potuit ;  quae  odurato  illius  tractus 
latroni  invito  eliccre  potuit,  ut  nomcn  proprium  dicat.  Ammian,  xxii.  16,  and 
/  'ati'sius  ad  locum. 


discovered,  in  the  ruins  of  Axum,  a  lon^  and  very  interesting  inscription  relating 
to  ilicse  princes.  It  was  erected  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  Aeizanas  over 
tlie  Bougaita*  (St.  Martin  ctmsiders  them  the  Blemmyes,  whose  true  name  is 
Bedjah  or  Bodjah).  Aeizanas  is  si  vied  king  of  the  Axiimites,  the  Homerites,  of 
Raeidan,  of  the  Ethiopians,  of  the  ^abarites,  of  Silea.  of  Tiamo,  of  the  Bougaites, 
and  of  Kaei.  It  appears  that  at  this  time  the  king  of  the  Ethiopians  ruled  over 
the  Homerites,  the  inhabitants  of  Yemen.  He  was  not  yet  a  Christian,  as  he 
calls  himself  son  of  the  invincible  Mars,  fiof  Oeov  uvlktjTOV  'Apeu>C-  Another 
brother  besides  Saiazanas,  named  Adephas,  is  mentioned,  though  Aeizanas  seems 
tj  have  been  sole  king.  See  St.  Martm,  note  on  Le  Beau,  ii.  151,  Salt's  Travels, 
Silv.  de  Sacy,  note  in  Annates  des  Voyages,  xi.  p.  53.— Mi lm an. 
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archbishop  of  Alexandria,  for  whose  safety  they  eagerly 
devoted  their  lives,  was  lost  among  a  uniform  and  well- 
disciplined  multitude  ;  and  on  the  nearer  approach  of  dan- 
ger, he  was  swiftly  removed,  by  their  officious  hands,  from 
one  place  of  concealment  to  another,  till  he  reached  the 
formidable  deserts,  which  the  gloomy  and  credulous  tem- 
per of  superstition  had  peopled  with  demons  and  savage 
monsters.  The  retirement  of  Athanasius,  which  ended  only 
with  the  life  of  Constantius,  was  spent,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  society  of  the  monks,  who  faithfully  served  him  as 
guards,  as  secretaries,  and  as  messengers  ;  but  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  a  more  intimate  connexion  with  the 
catholic  party  tempted  him,  whenever  the  diligence  of  the 
pursuit  was  abatea,  to  emerge  from  the  desert,  to  introduce 
himself  into  Alexandria,  and  to  trust  his  person  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  his  friends  and  adherents.  His  various  adventures 
might  have  furnished  the  subject  of  a  very  entertaining  ro- 
mance. He  was  once  secreted  in  a  dry  cistern,  which  he 
had  scarcely  left  before  he  was  betrayed  by  the  treachery 
of  a  female  slave  ;"*  and  he  was  once  concealed  in  a  still 
more  extraordinary  asylum,  the  house  of  a  virgin,  only 
twenty  years  of  age, 'and  who  was  celebrated  in  the  whole 
city  for  her  exquisite  beauty.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  as 
she  related  the  story  many  years  afterwards,  she  was  sur- 
prised by  the  appearance  of  the  archbishop  in  a  loose 
undress,  who,  advancing  with  hasty  steps,  conjured  her  to 
afford  him  the  protection  which  he  had  been  dire<5ied  by  a 
celestial  vision*  to  seek  under  her  hospitable  roof  The 
pious  maid  accepted  and  preserved  the  sacred  pledge 
which  was  intrusted  to  her  prudence  and  courage.  Without 
imparting  the  secret  to  any  one,  she  instantly  conducted 
Athanasius  into  her  most  secret  chamber,  and  watched  over 
his  safety  with  the  tenderness  of  a  friend  and  the  assiduity 
of  a  servant.  As  long  as  the  danger  continued,  she  regu- 
larly supplied  him  witn  books  and  provisions,  washed  his 

Ht  Ryfin.  I.  i.  c.  18.  Sozomen,  I.  iv.  c.  10.  This  and  the  following  story  will  be 
rendered  imi>ossible  if  we  suppose  that  Athanasius  always  inhabited  the  asylum 
which  he  accidentally  or  occasionally  had  used. 

•Christians  must  admire  the  good  taste  of  this  vision  celestial  in  recommending 
to  the  good  Athanasius  so  charming  a  retreat— the  veritable  earthly  Eden  to 
which  the  saint  aspired— and  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy  may  envy  the  or- 
thodox bishop  so  fascinating  a  companion  to  solace  his  seclusion.  But  is  it  not 
sad  to  reflect  that  since  the  advent  of  the  materialistic  doctrine  of  "the  survival 
"of  the  fittest,"  these  good  genii  have  deserted  the  earth,  and  no  longer  direct 
the  affairs  of  pious  Christian  emperors  like  Consianline,  or  holy  orthodox  bishops 
like  Athanasius  ?— E. 
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feet,  managed  his  correspondence,  and  dexterously  con- 
cealed from  the  eye  of  suspicion,  this  familiar  and  solitary 
intercourse,  between  a  saint  whose  character  required  the 
most  unblemished  chastity,  and  a  female  whose  charms 
might  excite  the  most  dangerous  emotions.***  During  the 
six  years  of  persecution  and  exile,  Athanasius  repeated  his 
visits  to  his  fair  and  faithful  companion ;  and  the  formal 
declaration,  that  he  saw  the  councils  of  Rimini  and  Selu- 
cia,***  forces  us  to  believe  that  he  was  secretiy  present  at  the 
time  and  place  of  their  convocation.  The  advantage  of 
personally  negotiating  with  his  friends,  and  of  observing 
and  improving  the  divisions  of  his  enemies,  might  justify, 
in  a  i)ruclent  statesman,  so  bold  and  dangerous  an  enter- 
prise ;  and  Alexandria  was  connected  by  trade  and  naviga- 
tion with  every  sea-port  of  the  Mediterranean.  From  the 
depth  of  his  inaccessible  retreat,  the  intrepid  primate  waged 
an  incessant  and  offensive  war  against  the  protector  of  the 
Arians  ;  and  his  seasonable  writings,  which  were  diligently 
circulated,  and  eagerly  perused,  contributed  to  unite  and 
animate  the  orthodox  party.  In  his  public  apologies,  which 
he  addressed  to  the  emperor  himself,  he  sometimes  affected 
the  praise  of  moderation  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  in  secret 
and  vehement  invectives,  he  exposed  Constantius  as  a  weak 
and  wicked  prince,  the  executioner  of  his  family,  the  tyrant  of 
the  republic,  and  the  antichrist  of  the  church.  In  the  height 
of  his  prosperity,  the  victorious  monarch,  who  had  chastised 
the  rashness  of  (jallus,and  suppressed  the  revolt  of  Sylvanus, 
who  had  taken  the  diadem  from  the  head  of  Vetranio,  and 
vanquished  in  the  field  the  legions  of  Magnentius,  received 
from  an  invisible  hand  a  wound,  which  he  could  neither  heal 
nor  revenge  ;  and  the  son  of  Constantine  was  the  first  of  the 
Christian  princes  who  experienced  the  strength  of  those 
principles,  which,  in  the  cause  of  religion,  could  resist  the 
most  violent  exertions  of  the  civil  power.' 
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112  Palladius  (//isf  I.ausiixc.  c.  i.>6.  in  /'//.  Patrum,  p.  776),  the  original  author 
of  iliis  anecdote,  had  conversed  with  the  damsel,  who  in  her  old  age  still  remem- 
bered with  pleasure  so  pious  and  honorable  a  connection.  I  cannot  indulge  the 
delicacy  of  Baronius,  \'alesius,  Tillcmont,  &c.,  who  almost  reject  a  story  so  un- 
worthy, as  they  deem  it,  of  the  gravity  of  ccrlesiastical  history*. 

n*  Alhanas.  torn.  i.  p.  869.  I  agree  with  Tillemont  (torn.  viii.  p.  1197),  that  his 
expressions  imply  a  personal,  though  perhaps  secret  visit  to  the  synods. 

i*«  The  epistle  of  Athanasius  to  the  monks  is  filled  with  reproaches,  which  the 
public  must  feel  to  be  true  (vol.  i.  pp.  834.  S56) ;  and,  in  compliment  to  bis  readers, 
he  has  introduced  the  comparisons  of  Pharaoh,  Ahab,  Belshazzar,  &c.  The 
boldness  of  Hilar>'  was  attended  with  less  danger,  if  he  published  his  invective 
in  Gaul,  after  the  revolt  of  Julian  :  but  Lucifer  sent  his  libels  to  Constantius,  and 
almost  challenged  the  reward  of  martyrdom.    See  Tillemoni,  tom.  vii.  p.  905. 
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The  persecution  of  Athanasius,  and  of  so  many 
respectable  bishops,  who  suffered  for  the  truth       bilhops. 
of  their  opinions,  or  at  least  for  the  integrity  of 
their  conscience,  was  a  just  subject  of  indignation  and  dis- 
content to  all  Christians,  except  those  who  were  blindly 
devoted  to  the  Arian  faction.    The  people  regretted  the  loss 
of  their  faithful  pastors,   whose   banishment   was   usually 
followed  bv  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger,***  into  the  episcopal 
chair;  anci  loudly  complained  that  the  right  of  election  was 
\ioiated,  and  that  they  were  condemned  to  obey  a  mercenary 
usurper,  whose  person  was  unknown,  and  whose  principles 
were  suspected.     The  Catholics  might  prove  to  the  world, 
that  they  were  not  involved  in  the  guilt  and  heresy  of  their 
ecclesiastical   governor,    by  publicly  testifying  .^.^ 

their  dissent,  or  by  totally  separating  them- 
selves from  his  communion.  The  first  of  these  methods 
was  invented  at  Antioch,  and  practiced  with  such  success, 
that  it  was  soon  diffused  over  the  Christian  world.  The 
doxology,  or  sacred  hymn,  which  celebrates  the  glory  of  the 
Trinity,  is  susceptible  of  very  nice,  but  material,  inflections  ; 
and  the  substance  of  an  orthodox,  or  an  heretical,  creed, 
may  be  expressed  by  the  difference  of  a  disjunctive,  or  a 
copulative  particle.  Alternate  responses,  and  a  more 
regular  psalmody,*^  were  introduced  mto  the  public  service 
by  Flavianus  and  Diodorus,  two  devout  and  active  laymen, 
who  were  attached  to  the  Nicene  faith.  Under  their  con- 
duct, a  swarm  of  monks  issued  from  the  adjacent  desert, 
bands  of  well-disciplined  singers  were  stationed  in  the 
cathedral  of  Antioch,  the  glory  to  the  Father,  aw^the  Son, 
ajid  the  Holy  Ghost,"'  was  triumphantly  chanted  by  a  full 
chorus  of  voices  ;  and  the  Catholics  insulted,  by  the  purity 

14'  Athanasius  (torn.  i.  p.  811)  complains  in  eeneral  of  this  practice,  which  he 
afterwards  exemplifies  (p.  861)  in  the  pretended  election  of  Faelix.  Three  eunuchs 
represented  the  Roman  people,  and  three  prelates,  who  followed  the  court, 
assumed  the  functions  of  the  bishops  of  the  Suburbicarian  provinces. 

»»«  Thomassin  {Discipiinr  de  V Eglise,  tom.  i.  1.  ii.  c.  72.  73,  pp.  966r-984)  has  col- 
lected many  curious  facts  concerning  the  origin  and  progress  of  church  singing, 
both  in  the  East  and  West.* 

H"  Philostorgius,  I.  iii.  c.  13.  Godefroy  has  examined  this  subject  with  singular 
accuracy  (p.  147,  &c.).  There  were  three  heterodox  forms  "  To  the  Father  by 
"  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holv  Ghost  "  ;  **  To  the  Father,  and  the  Son  in  the  Holy 
••  Ghost"  ;  and  "To  the  Father  in  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 

•Arius  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  this  means  of  impress- 
ing his  doctrines  on  the  popular  ear  ;  he  composed  songs  for  sailors,  millers,  and 
travelers,  and  set  them  to  common  airs  ;  "  beguiling  the  ignorant,  by  the  sweet- 
"  ness  of  his  music,  into  the  impiety  of  his  doctrines."  Phiiostorgius,  ii.  2.  Arian 
singers  used  to  parade  the  streets  of  Constantinople  b^-  night,  till  Chrysostom 
arrayed  against  them  a  band  of  orthodox  choristers.   Sozomen,  viii.— Mil.ma.n. 
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of  their  doctrine,  the  Arian  prelate,  who  had  usurped  the 
throne  of  the  venerable  Eustathius.  The  same  zeal  which 
inspired  their  songs,  prompted  the  more  scrupulous 
members  of  the  orthodox  party  to  form  separate  assemblies, 
which  were  governed  by  the  presbyters,  till  the  death  of 
their  exiled  bishop  allowed  the  election  and  consecration  of 
a  new  tfpiscopal  pastor.""  The  revolutions  of  the  court 
multiplied  the  number  of  pretenders;  and  the  same  city 
was  often  disputed,  under  the  reign  of  Constantius,  by  two 
or  three,  or  even  four  bishops,  who  exercised  their  spiritual 
jurisdiction  over  their  respective  followers,  and  alternately 
lost  and  regained  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  church. 
The  abuse  of  Christianity  introduced  into  the  Roman 
government  new  causes  of  tyranny  and  sedition ;  the  bands 
of  civil  society  were  torn  iisunder  by  the  fury  of  religious 
factions ;  and  the  obscure  citizen  who  might  calmly  have 
surveyed  the  elevation  and  fall  of  successive  emperors, 
imagined  and  experienced,  that  his  own  life  and  fortune 
were  connected  with  the  interests  of  a  popular  ecclesiastic 
The  example  of  the  two  capitals,  Rome  and  Constantinople, 
may  serve  to  represent  the  state  of  the  empire,  and  the 
temper  of  mankind,  under  the  reign  of  the  sons  of  Con- 
stantine. 

^^^^  I.    The  Roman  pontiff,  as  long  as  he  main- 

tained his  station  and  his  principles,  was  guarded 
by  the  warm  attachment  of  a  great  people ;  and  could  re- 
ject with  scorn  the  prayers,  the  menaces,  and  the  oblations 
of  an  heretical  prince.  When  the  eunuchs  had  secretly 
pronounced  the  exile  of  Liberius,  the  well-grounded  appre- 
hension of  a  tumult  engaged  them  to  use  the  utmost  pre- 
cautions in  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  The  capital  was 
invested  on  every  side,  and  the  praefect  was  commanded  to 
seize  the  person  of  the  bishop,  either  by  stratagem,  or  by 
open  force.  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  Liberius,  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  was  swiftly  con- 
veyed beyond  the  reach  of  the  Roman  people,  before  their 
consternation  was  turned  into  rage.  As  soon  as  they  were 
informed  of  his  banishment  into  Thrace,  a  general  assembly 
was  convened,  and  the  clergy  of  Rome  bound  themselves, 

1^8  After  the  exile  of  Eustathius,  under  the  reign  ofConstantine,  the  rigid  party 
of  the  orthodox  formed  a  separation  which  afterwards  degenerated  into  a  schism, 
and  lasted  above  fourscore  years.  Sec  Tillemonl,  Afrm.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  pp.  35-5^' 
"37-1158,  lorn.  viii.  pp.  537-632,  I3i4-i332*  I"  many  churches,  the  Anaiis  anJ 
Homoousians,  who  had  renounced  each  other's  communion,  continued  for  some 
time  to  join  in  prayer.     Philostorgius,  I.  iii.  c.  14, 
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by  a  public  and  solemn  oath,  never  to  desert  their  bishop, 
never  to  acknowledge  the  usurper  Fselix ;  who,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  eunuchs,  had  been  irregularly  chosen  and 
consecrated  within  the  walls  of  a  profane  palace.  At  the 
end  of  two  years,  their  pious  obstinacy  subsisted  entire  and 
unshaken ;  and  when  Constantius  visited  Rome,  he  was 
assailed  by  the  importunate  solicitations  of  a  people,  who 
had  preserved,  as  the  last  remnant  of  their  ancient  freedom, 
the  right  of  treating  their  sovereign  with  familiar  insolence. 
The  wives  of  many  of  the  senators  and  most  honorable 
citizens,  after  pressing  their  husbands  to  intercede  in  favor 
of  Liberius,  were  advised  to  undertake  a  commission,  which 
in  their  hands  would  be  less  dangerous,  and  might  prove 
more  successful.  The  emperor  received  with  politeness 
these  female  deputies,  whose  wealth  and  dignity  were  dis- 
played in  the  magnificence  of  their  dress  and  ornaments : 
he  admired  their  inflexible  resolution  of  following  their 
beloved  pastor  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth ; 
and  consented  that  the  two  bishops,  Liberius  and  Faelix, 
should  govern  in  peace  their  respective  congregations.  But 
the  ideas  of  toleration  were  so  repugnant  to  the  practice,  and 
even  to  the  sentiments,  of  those  times,  that  when  the  answer 
of  Constantius  was  publicly  read  in  the  circus  of  Rome,  so 
reasonable  a  project  of  accommodation  was  rejected  with 
contempt  and  ridicule.  The  eager  vehemence  which  ani- 
mated the  spectators  in  the  decisive  moment  of  a  horse- 
race, was  now  directed  towards  a  different  object ;  and  the 
circus  resounded  with  the  shout  of  thousands,  who  re- 
peatedly exclaimed,  "  One  God,  one  Christ,  one  bishop  !" 
The  zeal  of  the  Roman  people  in  the  cause  of  Liberius  was 
not  confined  to  words  alone  ;  and  the  dangerous  and  bloody 
sedition  which  they  excited  soon  after  the  departure  of  Con- 
stantius determined  that  prince  to  accept  the  submission  of 
the  exiled  prelate,  and  to  restore  him  to  the  undivided 
dominion  of  the  capital.  After  some  ineffectual  resistance, 
his  rival  was  expelled  from  the  city  by  the  permission  of  the 
emperor  and  the  power  of  the  opposite  faction  ;  the  adher- 
ents of  Felix  were  inhumanly  murdered  in  the  streets,  in  the 
public  places,  in  the  baths,  and  even  in  the  churches  ;  *  and 

•The  assurance  and  impudence  of  these  sectarians  can  never  be  excelled.  They 
professed  all  the  virtues  and  practiced  all  the  vices — they  preached  the  ijlad 
tidings  of"  Peace  on  earth  and  Rood  will  to  man,"  and  practiced  the  most  reliin- 
less  cruelty.  *'  Ve  are  like  unto  whiled  sepulchres,"  said  Jesus.  '*  whicli  iiulct  .1 
"  appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  {•(  all 
•*  undeanness."— E. 
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the  lace  of  Rome,  upon  the  return  of  a  Christian  bishop, 
renewed  the  horrid  image  of  the  massacres  of  Marius,  and 
the  proscriptions  of  Sylla."' 

II.  Notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase  of 
^rnopfel  Christians  under  the  reign  of  the  Flavian  family, 
Rome,  Alexandria,  and  the  other  great  cities  of 
the  empire,  still  contained  a  strong  and  powerful  faction  of 
infidels,  who  envied  the  prosperity,  and  who  ridiculed,  even 
on  their  theatres,  the  theological  disputes  of  the  church. 
Constantinople  alone  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  born 
and  educated  in  the  bosom  of  the  faith.  The capitalof  the 
East  had  never  been  polluted  by  the  worship  of  idols ;  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  had  deeply  imbibed  the 
opinions,  the  virtues,  and  the  passions,  which  distinguished 
the  Christians  of  that  age  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander,  the  episcopal  throne  was  disputed 
by  Paul  and  Macedonius.f  By  their  zeal  and  abilities  they 
both  deserved  the  eminent  station  to  which  they  aspired  ; 
and  if  the  moral  character  of  Macedonius  was  less  excep- 
tionable, his  competitor  had  the  advantage  of  a  prior  election 
and  a  more  orthodox  doctrine.  His  firm  attachment  to  the 
Nicene  creed,  which  has  given  Paul  a  place  in  the  calendar 
among  saints  and  martyrs,  exposed  him  to  the  resentment 
of  the  Arians.     In  the  space  of  fourteen  years,  he  was  five 

H9  Sec,  on  this  ecclestical  revolution  of  Rome.  Ammianus,  xv.  7.  Athanas. 
torn,  i,  pp.  834,  861.  Sozomen^  I.  iv.  c.  15.  Throdoret,  I.  ii.  c.  17.  Sulp.  Sever. 
Hist.  Sacra,  T.  ii.  p.  413.  HUronym.  Chron.  Marcellin.  et  Fauitin.  Libell,  pp.  3,  4. 
Tillemonl,  AUm.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  336.* 

•  Neandcr  has  given  some  farther  particulars,  omitted  by  Gibbon,  but  which 
illustrate  strikingly  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  tendency  of  hierarchial  action. 
To  regain  possession  of  his  diocese,  Liberius,  in  the  year  358,  subscribed  a  creed, 
drawn  up  by  Arian  prelates  at  Sirmium.  But  in  the  meantime,  a  presbyter, 
namcil  Eusebius,  haci  gathered  a  congregation  at  Rome,  who  assembled  in  a 
pri\ale  house,  and  refused  to  hold  comnuinion  with  those  who  were  favored  by  . 
the  court.  On  the  return  of  Liberius,  these  Kusebians  refused  to  recognize  him 
as  l)islu>p.  on  account  of  his  recantation,  and  continued  their  separate  meetinj;;s, 
till  they  were  suppressed  by  force,  and  their  leader  confined  to  a  room  in  his  own 
house.  Then  followed  twenty  years  of  strife  and  bloodshed,  disgraced  by  the 
ttagir  scenes  that  will  be  found  noticed  in  another  chapter.  To  terminate  these 
(oiitesis.  Gratian  was  obliged  to  issue  a  particular  decree,  when  the  haughty  and 
ostentatious  Damasus  was  left  in  quiet  possession  of  the  rich  prize,  for  which  he 
had  sacrificed  his  own  character,  the  peace  of  Rome,  and  the  lives  of  some 
hundred  desperate  fanatics.  **  In  this  schism,"  says  Neander,  *'  we  observe  the 
"  c<>rrui)ting  influence  of  worldly  prosperity  and  abundance  on  the  church  of 
'  Rome,  and  how  spiritual  concerns  were  confounded  with  secular.  We  see 
"  what  a  mighty  interest  of  profane  passions  was  alreadv  existing  there.'*  But 
iiiithi-r  the  triumph  of  Damasus,  nor  the  banishment  of  his  competitor,  nor  the 
<le{  ree  of  (iratian,  could  at  once  restore  tranquility  :  the  division  was  still  pro- 
longed, and  other  bishops  joined  in  the  agitation.    Hist,  of  ChristianUy^  vol.  iii, 

P-  3>3— 315-— Kn'j-  Cii. 

t  Kuscbius  of  Nicomcdia  succeeded  Alexander;  he  died  in  342.  after  which  the 
contest  arose  between  Paul  and  Macedonius.  Paul  was  put  to  death  in  35a.  din. 
F.  A\  1,  397,  407,  423.— Kng.  Cii. 
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times  driven  from  his  throne ;  to  which  he  was  more  fre- 
quently restored  by  the  violence  of  the  people,  than  by  the 
permission  of  the  prince ;  and  the  power  of  Macedonius 
could  be  secured  only  by  the  death  of  his  rival.  The  un- 
fortunate Paul  was  dragged  in  chains  from  the  sandy  deserts 
of  Mesopotamia  to  the  most  desolate  places  of  Mount 
Taurus,"'  confined  in  a  dark  and  narrow  dungeon,  left  six 
days  without  food,  and  at  length  strangled,  by  the  order  of 
Philip,  one  of  the  principal  ministers  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius.**^  The  first  blood  which  stained  the  new  capital 
was  spilt  in  this  ecclesiastical  contest ;  and  many  persons 
were  slain  on  both  sides,  in  the  furious  and  obstinate  sedi- 
tions of  the  people.  The  commission  of  enforcing  a  sentence 
of  banishment  against  Paul,  had  been  intrusted  to  Hermo- 
genes,  the  master-general  of  the  cavalry ;  but  the  execution 
of  it  was  fatal  to  himself.  The  Catholics  rose  in  the  defence 
of  their  bishop  ;  the  palace  of  Hermogenes  was  consumed ; 
the  first  military  officer  of  the  empire  was  dragged  by  the 
heels  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  and,  after  he 
expired,  his  lifeless  corpse  was  exposed  to  their  wanton  in- 
sults."* The  fate  of  Hermogenes  instructed  Philip,  the 
praetorian  praefect,  to  act  with  more  precaution  on  a  similar 
occasion.  In  the  most  gentle  and  honorable  terms  he 
required  the  attendance  ol  Paul  in  the  baths  of  Zeuxippus, 
which  had  a  private  communication  with  the  palace  and  the 
sea.  A  vessel,  which  lay  ready  at  the  garden  stairs,  im- 
mediately hoisted  sail  ;  and,  while  the  people  were  still 
ignorant  of  the  meditated  sacrilege,  their  bishop  was  already 
embarked  on  his  voyage  to  Thessalonica.      They  soon  be- 

15«  Cucusus  was  (he  last  stage  of  his  life  and  sufferings.  The  situation  of  that 
lonely  town,  On  the  confines  ol  Cappadocia.  Cilicia.  and  the  Lesser  Armenia,  has 
occasioned  some  geographical  perplexity;  but  we  are  directed  to  the  true  spot  by 
the  course  of  the  Roman  road  from  Copsarea  to  Anazarbus.  See  Cellarii  Geograph. 
torn.  it.  p.  2x3.     Wesseling  ad  ftinrrar.  pp.  179,  7o;j. 

I'J  Athanasiui  (tom.  i. j)p  703.  S13,  814)  affirms,  in  the  most  positive  terms,  that 
Paul  was  murdered  ;  and  appeals,  not  only  to  common  fame,  but  even  to  the  un- 
suspicious testimony  of  PhilaKrius,  one  of  the  Arian  persecutor:..  Vet  he  ac- 
knowledges that  the  heretics  attributed  to  disease  the  <leath  of  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople. Athanasius  is  servilely  copied  by  Socrates  (1.  ii.  c.  26  ;  but  Sozomen, 
who  discovers  a  more  liberal  lemper,  presumes  (1.  iv.  c.  2)  to  insinuate  a  prudent 
doubt. 

>-*'2  Ammianus  (xiv.  10)  refers  to  his  own  account  of  this  tragic  event,  but  wc 
no  longer  possess  that  part  of  his  history.* 

♦  The  murder  of  Hermogenes  took  place  at  the  first  expulsion  of  Paul  from  the 
sec  of  Constantinople.— Mii.MAN. 

The  sedition,  in  which  Hermogenes  fell,  is  accurately  fixed  bv  Socrates 
(ii.  12.  13)  to  the  year  342.  From  various  authorities,  Clinton  has  shown  {F.  R. 
I,  423),  that  the  final  exile  and  death  of  Paul,  through  the  aj^ancy  of  Philippus, 
took  place  in  352.  Between  the  two  events  related  by  Gibbon,  ten  years  of  strife 
intervened.— Eng.  Ch. 
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held,  with  surprise  and  indignation,  the  gates  of  the  palace 
thrown  open,  and  the  usurper,  Macedonius  seated  by  the 
side  of  the  prsefect  on  a  lofty  chariot,  which  was  surrounded 
by  troops  of  guards  with  drawn  swords.  The  military  pro- 
cession advanced  towards  the  cathedral ;  the  Arians  ana  the 
Catholics  eagerly  rushed  to  occupy  that  important  post; 
and  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  lost  their 
lives  in  the  confusion  of  the  tumult.  Macedonius,  who  was 
supported  by  a  regular  force,  obtained  a  decisive  victory; 
but  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  clamor  and  sedition  ;  and  the 
causes  which  appeared  the  least  connected  with  the  subject 
of  dispute,  were  sufficient  to  nourish  and  to  kindle  the  flame 
of  civil  discord.  As  the  chapel  in  which  the  body  of  the 
great  Constantine  had  been  deposited  was  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition, the  bishops  transported  those  venerable  remains  into 
the  church  of  St.  Acacius.  This  prudent  and  even  pious 
measure  was  represented  as  a  wicked  profanation,  by  the 
whole  party  which  adhered  to  the  Humoousian  doctrine. 
The  factions  immediately  flew  to  arms,  the  consecrated 
ground  was  used  as  their  field  of  battie ;  and  one  of  the 
ecclesiastical  historians  has  observed,  as  a  real  fact,  not  as  a 
figure  of  rhetoric,  that  the  well  before  the  church  overflowed 
with  a  stream  of  blood,*  which  filled  the  porticos  and  the 
adjacent  courts.  The  writer  who  should  impute  these 
tumults  solely  to  a  religious  principle,  would  betray  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge  oi  human  nature  ;  yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  the  motives  which  misled  the  sincerity  of  zeal, 
and  the  pretence  which  disguised  the  licentiousness  of 
passion,  suppressed  the  remorse  which,  in  another  cause, 
would  have  succeeded  to  the  rage  of  the  Christians  of  Con- 
stantinople.*" 

153  Set-  Socratrs,  1.  ii,  c.  6.  7,  12,  13.  15,  16,  26.  27,  38,  and  Sozotnen,  1.  tii.  3,  4, 7,  o; 
I.  iv.  c.  ii.  2\.  The  acts  of  St.  Paul  of  Constantinople,  of  which  Photius  has  maae 
an  abstract  {Phot.  Bibliot.  np.  1419-1430  ,  are  an  indifTerent  copy  of  these  his- 
torians ;  but  a  modern  Crrt-cK,  who  could  write  the  \\^<t  of  a  saint  without  adding 
fables  and  miracles,  is  entitled  to  some  commendation. t 

♦  RelJKion  I  ''  what  unnumbered  crimes  have  been  committed  in  thy  holy  name  !* 
M.  (iiiizot.  who  waxed  so  eloquent  in  former  chapters  at  even  the  suggrestion 
of  Patjan  persecution,  offers  here  no  remonstrance  to  this  accumulated  evidence 
of  Christian  intolerance,  but  remains  as  silent  as  the  grave— as  unconcerned  and 
unfeeling:  as  the  stone  image  of  the  KRvptian  sphinx. — K. 

t  Religion  is  profaned  by  tlv  mere  idea,  that  it  can  contain  principles  or  inspire 
feelings,  that  prompt  to  such  atrocities.  The  guilt  rests  whh  those,  who  g^ive  the 
name  of  religion  to  that,  which  they  use  only  as  the  instrument  of  their  ambition. 
The  transactions,  which  occupy  the  late  pages  of  this  history,  never  would  have 
disgraced  human  nature.  ha<l  there  been  no  hierarchial  prizes,  to  inflame  the 
cupidity  of  rival  claimants,  and  hire  the  services  of  venal  factions.  Again,  let 
the  reader  mark  the  advance  of  that  i)ernicious  influence,  and  observe,  how  it 
produce*!  the  irritations  of  euhi-bUMl  mind  and  the  exhausting  paroxysms  of 
passion,  which  were  the  immediate  causes  and  lieralds  of  social  decay. — E,  C 
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The  cruel  and  arbitrary  disposition  of  Constan- 
tius,  which  did  not  always  require  the  provoca-  '^"Arians.**'^ 
tion  of  guilt  and  resistance,  was  justly  exasperated 
by  the  tumults  of  his  capital,  and  the  criminal  behavior  of  a 
faction,  which  opposed  the  authority  and  religion  of  their 
sovereign.  The  ordinary  punishments  of  death,  exile,  and 
confiscation,  were  inflicted  with  partial  rigor ;  and  the  Greeks 
still  revere  the  holy  memory  of  two  clerks,  a  reader  and  a 
sub-deacon,  who  were  accused  of  the  murder  of  Hermogenes, 
and  beheaded  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  By  an  edict 
of  Constantius  against  the  Catholics,  which  has  not  been 
judged  worthy  ofa  place  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  those  who 
refused  to  communicate  with  the  Arian  bishops,  and  par- 
ticularly with  Macedonius,  were  deprived  of  the  immunities  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  of  the  rights  of  Christians  ;  tiiey  were  com- 
pelled to  relincjuish  the  possession  of  the  churches ;  and  were 
stricdy  prohibited  from  holding  their  assemblies  within  the 
walls  of  the  city.  The  execution  of  this  unjust  law,  in  the 
provinces  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  was  committed  to  the 
zeal  of  Macedonius  ;  the  civil  and  military  powers  were 
directed  to  obey  his  commands  ;  and  the  cruelties  exercised 
by  this  Semi- Arian  tyrant  in  the  support  of  the  Homoiousiotiy 
exceeded  the  commission,  and  disgraced  the  reign,  of  Con- 
stantius. The  sacraments  of  the  church  were  administered 
to  the  reluctant  victims,  who  denied  the  vocation,  and 
abhorred  the  principles,  of  Macedonius.  The  rites  of  bap- 
tism were  conferred  on  women  and  children,  who,  for  that 
purpose,  had  been  torn  from  the  arms  of  their  friends  and 
parents ;  the  mouths  of  the  communicants  were  held  open, 
by  a  wooden  engine,  while  the  consecrated  bread  was  forced 
down  their  throats ;  the  breasts  of  tender  virgins  were  either 
burnt  with  red-hot  egg-shells,*  or  inhumanly  compressed 
between  sharp  and  heavy  boards.'**  The  Novatians  of 
Constantinople  and  the  adjacent  country,  by  their  firm 
attachment  to  the  Homoousian  standard,  deserved  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Catholics  themselves.      Macedonius 

IM  Socrates.  1.  H.  c.  27,  38.  Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c.  21.  The  principal  assistants  of 
Macedonius,  m  the  work  of  persecution,  were  the  two  bishops  of  Nicomedia  and 
Cyxicus.  who  were  esteemed  for  their  virtues,  and  especially  for  their  charity.  I 
cannot  forbear  reminding  the  reader,  that  the  difference  between  the  Homoousian 
and  HonuriousioHt  is  almost  invisible  to  the  nicest  theological  eye. 

•  The  Indians  of  North  America,  who  scalped  their  unresisting  victims,  and 
burned  their  living  captives  at  the  stake,  could  have  taken  lessons  in  brutality 
from  these  Christian  fanatics,  and  learned  from  them  methods  of  ingenious 
cruelty — exquisite  refinements  in  torture — of  which  their  savage  natures  had 
never  conceived. — E. 
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held,  with  surprise  and  indignation,  the  gates  of  the  palace 
thrown  open,  and  the  usurper,  Macedonius  seated  by  the 
side  of  the  praefect  on  a  lofty  chariot,  which  was  surrounded 
by  troops  of  guards  with  drawn  swords.  The  military  pro- 
cession advanced  towards  the  cathedral ;  the  Arians  and  the 
Catholics  eagerly  rushed  to  occupy  that  important  post; 
and  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  lost  their 
lives  in  the  confusion  of  the  tumult.  Macedonius,  who  was 
supported  by  a  regular  force,  obtained  a  decisive  victory; 
but  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  clamor  and  sedition  ;  and  the 
causes  which  appeared  the  least  connected  with  the  subject 
of  dispute,  were  sufficient  to  nourish  and  to  kindle  the  flame 
of  civil  discord.  As  the  chapel  in  which  the  body  of  the 
great  Constantine  had  been  deposited  was  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition, the  bishops  transported  those  venerable  remains  into 
the  church  of  St.  Acacius.  This  prudent  and  even  pious 
measure  was  represented  as  a  wicked  profanation,  by  the 
whole  party  which  adhered  to  the  Humoousian  doctrine. 
The  factions  immediately  flew  to  arms,  the  consecrated 
ground  was  used  as  their  field  of  battle ;  and  one  of  the 
ecclesiastical  historians  has  observed,  as  a  real  fact,  not  as  a 
figure  of  rhetoric,  that  the  well  before  the  church  overflowed 
with  a  stream  of  blood,*  which  filled  the  porticos  and  the 
adjacent  courts.  The  writer  who  should  impute  these 
tumults  solely  to  a  religious  principle,  would  betray  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge  ot  human  nature  ;  yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  the  motives  which  misled  the  sincerity  of  zeal, 
and  the  pretence  which  disguised  the  licentiousness  of 
passion,  suppressed  the  remorse  which,  in  another  cause, 
would  have  succeeded  to  the  rage  of  the  Christians  of  Con- 
stantinople.*" 

153  ^tv  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  6.  7,  12.  13,  15.  16,  26,  27,  38.  and  Sozomen,  1.  iii.  3,  4.7,  o; 
I.  iv.  c.  ii.  21.  The  acts  of  St.  Paul  of  Constantinople,  of  which  Photius  has  made 
an  abstract  {Phot.  Bibliot.  i)p.  1419-1430  ,  are  an  indiflferent  copy  of  these  his- 
torians ;  but  a  modern  ('.reek,  who  could  write  the  life  of  a  saint  without  adding 
fables  and  miracles,  is  entitled  to  some  commendation. f 

•  "^"^^"^ 

•  ReliRion  !  "  what  unnumbered  crimes  have  been  committed  in  thy  holy  name  !* 

M.  (fiii/ot,  who  waxed  so  eloquent  in  former  chapters  at  even  the  suggrestion 
of  Pagan  persecution,  offers  here  no  remonstrance  to  this  accumulated  evidence 
of  Christian  intolerance,  but  remains  as  silent  as  the  grave— as  unconcerned  and 
unfeeling  as  the  stone  image  of  the  Kgyptian  sphinx.— E. 

t  Religion  is  profaned  by  th-,  mere  idea,  that  it  can  contain  principles  or  inspire 
feelings,  that  prompt  to  surh  atrocities.  The  guilt  rests  whh  those,  who  give  the 
name  of  religion  to  that,  wiiich  tlu-y  use  oidy  as  the  instrument  of  their  ambition. 
The  transactions,  which  occupv  the  late  pages  of  this  history,  never  would  have 
disgraced  human  nature,  had  there  been  no  hierarciiial  prizes,  to  inflame  the 
cupidity  of  rival  claimatits.  a?i(l  hire  the  services  of  venal  factions.  Again,  let 
the  reader  mark  the  adva?)ce  of  that  pernicious  i?inueme,  and  observe,  how  it 
produced  tlic  irritations  of  enfteblcd  mind  and  the  exhausting  paroxysms  of 
I)assion,  which  were  the  innnediatv  causes  and  heralds  of  social  decay. — E.  C 
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The  cruel  and  arbitrary  disposition  of  Constan- 
tius,  which  did  not  always  require  the  provoca-  ^"^"AHanl^*^^ 
don  of  guilt  and  resistance,  was  justly  exasperated 
by  the  tumults  of  his  capital,  and  the  criminal  behavior  of  a 
faction,  which  opposed  the  authority  and  religion  of  their 
sovereign.  The  ordinary  punishments  of  death,  exile,  and 
confiscation,  were  inflicted  with  partial  rigor ;  and  the  Greeks 
still  revere  the  holy  memory  of  two  clerks,  a  reader  and  a 
sub-deacon,  who  were  accused  of  the  murder  of  Hermogenes, 
and  beheaded  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  By  an  edict 
of  Constantius  against  the  Catholics,  which  has  not  been 
judged  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  those  who 
refused  to  communicate  with  the  Arian  bishops,  and  par- 
ticularly with  Macedonius,  were  deprived  of  the  immunities  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  of  the  rights  of  Christians  ;  they  were  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  the  possession  of  the  churches ;  and  were 
strictly  prohibited  from  holding  their  assemblies  within  the 
walls  of  the  city.  The  execution  of  this  unjust  law,  in  the 
provinces  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  was  committed  to  the 
zeal  of  Macedonius  ;  the  civil  and  military  powers  were 
directed  to  obey  his  commands  ;  and  the  cruelties  exercised 
by  this  Semi- Arian  tyrant  in  the  support  of  the  Hotnoiousion, 
exceeded  the  commission,  and  disgraced  the  reign,  of  Con- 
stantius. The  sacraments  of  the  church  were  administered 
to  the  reluctant  victims,  who  denied  the  vocation,  and 
abhorred  the  principles,  of  Macedonius.  The  rites  of  bap- 
tism were  conferred  on  women  and  children,  who,  for  that 
purpose,  had  been  torn  from  the  arms  of  their  friends  and 

Carents ;  the  mouths  of  the  communicants  were  held  open, 
y  a  wooden  engine,  while  the  consecrated  bread  was  forced 
down  their  throats ;  the  breasts  of  tender  virgins  were  either 
burnt  with  red-hot  egg-shells,*  or  inhumanly  compressed 
between  sharp  and  heavy  boards.*"  The  Novatians  of 
Constantinople  and  the  adjacent  country,  by  their  firm 
attachment  to  the  Homoousian  standard,  deserved  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Catholics  themselves.      Macedonius 

IM  Socrates^  I.  ii.  c.  27,  38.  Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c.  21.  The  principal  assistants  of 
Macedonius,  in  the  work  of  persecution,  were  the  two  bishops  of  Nicomedia  and 
Cyzicus.  who  were  esteemca  for  their  virtues,  and  especially  for  their  charity.  I 
cannot  forbear  reminding  the  reader,  that  the  difference  between  the  Homoousion 
undi  Homoumsiont  is  almost  invisible  to  the  nicest  theological  eye. 

*  The  Indians  of  North  America,  who  scalped  their  unresisting  victims,  and 
burned  their  living  captives  at  the  stake,  could  have  taken  lessons  in  brutality 
from  these  Christian  fanatics,  and  learned  from  them  methods  of  ingenious 
cruelty— exquisite  refinements  in  torture — of  which  their  savage  natures  had 
never  conceived. — E. 
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which  was  consecrated  by  the  name  of  religion,  and  faintly 
condemned  by  the  doctors  of  the  sect.  The  leaders  of  the 
Circumcellions  assumed  the  title  of  captains  of  the  saints  : 
their  principal  weapon,  as  they  were  indifferently  provided 
with  swords  and  spears,  was  a  huge  and  weighty  club,  which 
they  termed  an  Israelite ;  and  the  well-known  sound  of 
Praise  be  to  God,  which  they  used  as  their  cry  of  war, 
diffused  consternation  over  the  unarmed  provinces  of  Africa. 
At  first  their  depredations  were  colored  by  the  plea  of 
necessity ;  but  they  soon  exceeded  the  measure  of  sub- 
sistence, indulged  without  control  their  intemperance  and 
avarice,  burnt  the  villages  which  they  had  pillaged,  and 
reigned  the  licentious  tyrants  of  the  open  country.  The 
occupations  of  husbandry,  and  the  administration  of  justice, 
were  interrupted  ;  and  as  the  Circumcellions  pretended  to 
restore  the  primitive  equality  of  mankind,  and  to  reform  the 
abuses  of  civil  society,  they  opened  a  secure  asylum  for  the 
slaves  and  debtors,  who  flocked  in  crowds  to  their  holy 
standard.  When  they  were  not  resisted,  they  usually  con- 
tented themselves  with  plunder,  but  the  slightest  opposition 
provoked  them  to  acts  of  violence  and  murder ;  and  some 
Catholic  priests,  who  had  imprudently  signalized  their  zeal, 
were  tortured  by  the  fanatics  with  the  most  refined  and 
wanton  barbarity.  The  spirit  of  the  Circumcellions  was  not 
always  exerted  against  their  defenceless  enemies  ;  they  en- 
gaged, and  sometimes  defeated,  the  troops  of  the  province; 
and  in  the  bloody  a6^ion  of  Bagai,  they  attacked  in  the  open 
field,  but  with  unsuccessful  valor,  an  advanced  guard  of  the 
imperial  cavalry.  The  Donatists  who  were  taken  in  arms, 
received,  and  they  soon  deserved,  the  same  treatment  which 
might  have  been  shown  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert. 
The  captives  died,  without  a  murmur  either  by  the  sword, 
the  axe,  or  the  fire ;  and  the  measures  of  retaliation  were 
multiplied  in  a  rapid  proportion,  which  aggravated  the 
horrors  of  rebellion,  and  excluded  the  hope  of  mutual  for- 
giveness. In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the 
example  of  the  Circumcellions  has  been  renewed  m  the 
l)crsecution,  the  boldness,  the  crimes,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Camisards ;  and  if  the  fanatics  of  Languedoc  sur- 
passed those  of  Numidia,  by  their  military  achievements, 
the  Africans  maintained  their  fierce  independence  with  more 
resolution  and  preseverance.^** 

I'ls  The  Histoire  drs  Camisards,  in  3  vols.  i2mo.  Villefranche^  1760,  may  be 
rcc«»mmended  as  accurate  and  impartial.  It  requires  some  attention  to  discover 
the  religion  of  the  author. 
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Such  disorders  are  the  natural  effects  of  re-  ^j^^j^ 
ligious  tyranny  ;  but  the  rage  of  the  Donatists  religious 
was  inflamed  by  a  frenzy  of  a  very  extraordinary  *"**^*  "* 
kind  ;  and  which,  if  it  really  prevailed  among  them  in  so 
extravagant  a  degree,  cannot  surely  be  paralleled  in  any 
country  or  in  any  age.  Many  of  these  fanatics  were  pos- 
sessed with  the  horror  of  life,  and  the  desire  of  martyrdom  ; 
and  they  deemed  it  of  little  moment  by  what  means,  or  by 
what  hands,  they  perished,  if  their  conduct  was  sanctified 
by  the  intention  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  glory  of  the 
true  faith,  and  the  hope  of  eternal  happiness.**"  Sometimes 
they  rudely  disturbed  the  festivals,  and  profaned  the  temples, 
of  Paganism,  with  the  design  of  exciting  the  most  zealous 
of  the  idolaters  to  revenge  the  insulted  honor  of  their  gods. 
They  sometimes  forced  their  way  into  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  compelled  the  affrighted  judge  to  give  orders  for  their 
immediate  execution.  They  frequently  stopped  travelers 
on  the  public  highways,  and  obliged  them  to  inflict  the 
stroke  of  martyrdom,  by  the  promise  of  a  reward,  if  they 
consented,  and  by  the  threat  of  instant  death,  if  they  refused 
to  grant  so  very  singular  a  favor.  When  they  were  dis- 
appointed of  every  other  resource,  they  announced  the  day 
on  which,  in  the  presence  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  they 
should  cast  themselves  headlong  from  some  lofty  rock  ;  and 
many  precipices  were  shown,  which  had  acquired  fame  by 
the  number  of  religious  suicides.*  In  the  actions  of  these 
desperate  enthusiasts,  who  were  admired  by  one  party  as 
the  martyrs  of  God,  and  abhorred  by  the  other  as  the  vic- 
tims of  Satan,  an  impartial  philosopher  may  discover  the 
influence  and  the  last  abuse  of  that  inflexible  spirit,  which 
was  originally  derived  from  the  character  and  principles  of 
the  Jewish  nation. 

The  simple  narrative  of  the  intestine  divisions, 
which  distracted  the  peace,  and  dishonored  the  General  char- 
triumph,  of  the  church,  will  confirm  the  remark      Christian^ 
of  a  Pagan  historian,  and  justify  the  complaint  ^  d!7iWi. 
of  a  venerable  bishop.     The  experience  of  Am- 

!«•  The  Donatist  suicides  alleged  in  their  justification  the  example  of  Razias, 
which  is  related  in  the  14th  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees. 

*  Religious  frenzy  is  a  terrible  infliction  on  the  human  race,  and  weak  minds 
are  often  driven  by  it  into  insanity.  We  see,  even  in  modern  times,  a  fond  father 
imitating  the  example  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  and  sacrificing  his  beloved 
child  to  appease  the  anger  of  an  offended  God.  We  see  a  wretched  fanatic 
assassinating  the  president  of  the  republic,  and  claiming  that  the  deed  was 
inspired  by  the  God  he  worshiped. — E. 
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inianus  had  convinced  him,  that  the  enmity  of  the  Christians 
towards  each  other,  surpassed  the  fury  of  savage  beasts 
against  man  ;  '"^  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  most  pathetically 
laments,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  converted,  by 
(Hscord,  into  the  image  of  chaos,  of  a  nocturnal  tempest, 
and  of  hell  itself"'^  *  The  fierce  and  partial  writers  ol  the 
times,  ascribing  all  virtue  to  themselves,  and  imputing  all 
guilt  to  their  adversaries,  have  painted  the  battle  of  the 
angels  and  demons.  Our  calmer  reason  will  reject  such 
pure  and  perfect  monsters  of  vice  or  sanctity,  and  will  im- 
pute an  equal,  or  at  least  an  indiscriminate,  measure  of  good 
and  evil  to  the  hostile  sectaries,  who  assumed  and  bestowed 
the  appellations  of  orthodox  and  heretics.  They  had  been 
educated  in  the  same  religion,  and  the  same  civil  society. 
Their  hopes  and  fears  in  the  present,  or  in  a  future,  life,  were 
balanced  in  the  same  proportion.  On  either  side,  the  error 
might  be  innocent,  the  faith  sincere,  the  practice  meritorious 
or  corrupt.  Their  passions  were  excited  by  similar  objects; 
and  they  might  alternately  abuse  the  favor  of  the  court,  or  of 
the  people.  The  metaphysical  opinions  of  the  Athanasians 
and  the  Arians  could  not  influence  their  moral  character; 
and  they  were  alike  actuated  by  the  intolerant  spirit,  which 
has  been  extracted  from  the  pure  and  simple  maxims  of  the 
gospel. t 

ici  Xullas  infestas  hominibus  bestias,  ut  sunt  sibi  ferales  plerique  Christiano* 
rum,  exporlus.     Ammian.  xxii.  5. 
>62  Gregor.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  i.  p.  33.    See  Tillemont,  torn.  vi.  p.  501,  quarto  edit. 

*  One  who  believes,  with  these  sectarians,  in  the  miraculous  conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary— who  believes,  with  the  ancient  Pagans,  in  the  amorous  union  of 
Df'us  and  Homo,— m^y,  by  courtesy,  be  termed  a  Cnristian  ;  but  cannot  claim  lobe 
inspired  with  the  j>rincip]es  of  the  Jewish  reformer,  who  mistakingly  believed 
himself  (»od,  and  who  lovingly  sacrificed  his  life  to  benefit  his  fellow-men.  How 
di*^cordantly  sounds  the  language  of  these  Chfistians,  compared  with  the  simple 
teachings  of  Jesus :  "I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them 
"  which  hate  you,  bless  thein  that  curse  you,  and  p.'^ay  for  tnem  which  despite- 
*■  fully  usf  von,"     (St.  I,uke,  vi :  27,  28.)— E. 

t  Is  it  necessary  to  repeat  here  the  protest  already  made  against  the  idea  of  that 
"  intolerant  sj-irii  "  having  been  '*  extracted  from  the  pure  and  simple  maxims  of 
"the  gospel,''  which  emanated  wholly  from  the  selfish  avidities  of  the  pseudo- 
teachers  by  w  honi  those  maxims  were  neglected,  perverted,  or  corrupted  ?~E.  C. 
The  statement  of  Tiibbon  that  "  the  metaphysical  opinions  of  the  Athann-^:  tns 
*'  aiul  the  Arians  conid  not  influence  their  moral  character,"  is  positively  true. 
Thrr^-  is  absolutelv  no  connection  whatever  between  morality  ana  the  professed 
belief  in  cree<ls.  Kloralitv  consists  in  the  observance  of  moral  duties.  Belief  in 
crie«ls— creeds  to  which  the  credulous  give  credence — results  from  faith,  (which 
is  "  IIk*  evi<lence  of  things  not  seen  and  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for"),  not 
from  kn»>wlerlge.  not  from  experience,  nor  from  the  exercise  of  reason.  Philoso- 
phers often  disbelieve  evidence  which  proves  satisfactory  to  children  and  savages. 

The  exercise  of  the  moral  virtues  never  insures  salvation.  Vou  cannot  enter 
heavfu  by  simply  doing  good.  "  Repent  and  believe,"  is  the  orthodox  formula 
for  admittance  tt)  the  gates  of  Paradise.  This  belief  without  evidence,  is  consid- 
ered as  a  merit  in  the  C'hrislian  svstem  of  theology ;  and  disbelief,  even  with 
evidence,  is  imputed  to  the  honest  heretic  as  a  crime.     It  was  formerly  held  that 
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A  modern  writer,  who,  with  a  just  confidence, 
has  prefixed  to  his  own  history  the  honorable  ^PaganiTm^'^ 
epithets  of  political  and  philosophical,*"  accuses 
the  timid  prudence  of  Montesquieu,  for  neglecting  to  enu- 
merate, among  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  empire,  a 
law  of  Constantine,  by  which  the  exercise  of  the  Pagan 
worship  was  absolutely  suppressed,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  his  subjects  was  left  destitute  of  priests,  of  temples,  and 
of  any  public  religion.  The  zeal  of  the  philosophical  his- 
torian for  the  rights  of  mankind,  has  induced  him  to  acquiesce 
in  the  ambiguous  testimony  of  those  ecclesiastics,  who  have 
too  lightiy  ascribed  to  their  favorite  hero  the  vierit  of  a 
general  persecution/**  Instead  of  alleging  this  imaginary 
law,  which  would  have  blazed  in  the  ffont  of  the  imperial 
codes,  we  may  safely  appeal  to  the  original  epistle,  which 
Constantine  addressed  to  the  followers  of  the  ancient  re- 
ligion ;  at  a  time  when  he  no  longer  disguised  his  conversion, 
nor  dreaded  the  rivals  of  his  throne.  He  invites  and  exhorts, 
in  the  most  pressing  terms,  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire to  imitate  the  example  of  their  master  ;  but  he  declares  ; 
that  those  who  still  refuse  to  open  their  eyes  to 
the  celestial  light,  may  freely  enjoy  their  temples,  consu^ntine. 
and  their  fancied  gods.    A  report,  that  the  cere- 

i«»  Histoire  Poliiiquf  et  Philosophique  des  Etablissemens  des  Europiens  dans  les 
deux  Indes,  tom.  i.  p.  9. 

iM  According  to  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  ii.  c.  45),  the  emperor  prohibited, 
both  in  cities  and  in  the  country,  ra  fivaapa  ♦  ♦  ♦  r/}f  E)f5w^oAarpv?af ; 
the  abominable  acts  or  parts  of  idolatry.  Socfates  (1.  i.  c.  17)  and  Sozomen  (1.  ii. 
c.  4,  s)  have  represented  the  conduct  of  Constantine  with  a  just  regard  to  truth 
and  history,  which  has  been  neglected  by  Theodoret  (1.  v.  c.  21)  and  Orosius 
(vii.  28).  Turn  deinde  (says  the  Tatter)  primus  Constantinus  justo  ordine  et  pio 
vicem  vertit  edicto :  siquidem  statuit  citra  ullam  hominum  cacdem,  paganorum 
templa  claudi. 

belief  could  be  changed,  without  reason  and  without  cause,  by  a  simple  effort  of 
the  wilL  Acting  on  this  theory,  the  holy  inquisition  was  inauguraiea  to  coerce 
the  perverse  unoeliever,  and  to  establish  uniformity  of  belief  by  the  convincing 
argument  of  the  stake  and  the  fagot.  From  this  attempted  coercion,  religious 
warfare  arose,  and  the  battles  of  the  saints  have  ever  proved  the  most  fierce, 
brutal  and  relentless  in  the  history  of  crime. 

Pagans  recognifii^  the  merit  of  morality,— and,  like  philosophers,  considered 
belief  the  result  ofcvidence.  They,  therefore,  did  not  persecute  those  who  differed 
from  their  religion.  Christians  recognize  a  merit  in  belief,  not  in  morality,  and, 
being  aggressive  and  intolerant,  they  have  deluged  the  earth  in  blood.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans — the  same  people  who  gave  us  laws,  developed  the  arts, 
taught  us  painting  and  sculpture, — who  were  tolerant  and  civilized  under  Pagan- 
ism, became  monsters  of  persecution  under  Christianity.  The  English  Church- 
man stands  aghast  at  the  crime,  but  he  fails  to  recognize  the  criminal.  He  cannot 
believe  with  Gibbon  that  this  "  intolerant  spirit  has  been  extracted  from  the  pure 
"  and  simple  maxims  of  the  gospel."  **  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.'  is  a 
motto  Christian  historians  cannot  always  endorse.  Under  Paganism,  the  Romans 
lived  in  religious  amity  and  worshiped  the  gods  in  peace  and  harmony.  Under 
Christianity,  the  demon  of  persecution  was  aroused,  and  the  spirit  of  fanaticism 
still  survives  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries. — E. 
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monies  of  Paganism  were  suppressed,  is  formally  contra- 
dicted by  the  emperor  himself,  who  wisely  assigns,  as  the 
principle  of  his  moderation,  the  invincible  force  of  habit,  of 
prejudice,  and  of  superstition.^"  Without  violating  the 
sanctity  of  his  promise,  without  alarming  the  fears  of  the 
Pagans,  the  artful  monarch  advanced,  by  slow  and  cautious 
steps,  to  undermine  the  irregular  and  decayed  fabric  of 
polytheism.  The  partial  acts  of  severity  which  he  occa- 
sionally exercised,  though  they  were  secretly  prompted  by 
a  Christian  zeal,  were  colored  by  the  fairest  pretences  of 
justice  and  the  public  good ;  and  while  Constantine  designed 
to  ruin  the  foundations,  he  seemed  to  reform  the  abuses,  of 
the  ancient  religion.  After  the  example  of  the  wisest  of  his 
predecessors,  he  condemned,  under  the  most  rigorous  penal- 
ties, the  occult  and  impious  arts  of  divination ;  which  excited 
the  vain  hopes,  and  sometimes  the  criminal  attempts,  of  those 
who  were  discontented  with  their  present  condition.  An 
ignominious  silence  was  imposed  on  the  oracles,  which  had 
been  publicly  convicted  of  fraud  and  falsehood  ;  the  eflfemi- 
nate  priests  of  the  Nile  were  abolished  ;  and  Constantine 
discharged  the  duties  of  a  Roman  censor,  when  he  gave 
orders  for  the  demolition  of  several  temples  of  Phoenicia; 
in  which  every  mode  of  prostitution  was  devoutly  practiced 
in  the  face  of  day,  and  to  the  honor  of  Venus.*"*  The  im- 

iw  See  Eusebius  in  /'//.  Constantin.  1.  ii.  c.  56.  60.  In  the  sermon  to  the  as- 
sembly of  saints,  which  the  emperor  pronounced  wlien  he  was  mature  in  years 
and  piety,  he  declares  to  the  idolaters  (c.  xii.)  that  they  are  nermilted  to  offer 
sacrifices,  and  to  exercise  every  part  t)f  their  religious  worship. 

icti  See  Eusebius,  in  / '//.  Cotisia»itn.  1.  iti.  c.  M'.V^-  J*"*^'  '•  •^''  ^'  23,  25.  These 
acts  of  authority  may  be  compared  with  the  suppression  of  the  Bacchanals,  and 
the  demolition  of  the  temple  of  Isis,  by  the  magistrates  of  Pagan  Rome. 

•  "  The  reverence,  as  well  as  worship,  paid  to  the  phallus  in  the  early  ages  had 
"  nothing  in  it  which  partook  of  indecency,"  says  Hodder  M.  Westropp,  in  a 
paper  on  Phallic  Worship,  read  before  the  AnthropoloRical  Society  of  London, 
187a  "  All  ideas  connected  with  it  were  of  a  reverential  and  religious  kind.  The 
"  indecent  ideas  attached  to  the  phallic  symbol  were  the  result  of  a  more 
"  advanced  civilization,  as  we  have  evidence  at  Rome  and  Pompeii."  (See 
Col.   Fanin's  Sfcret  Museum  of  .\apics,  4to.  London,   iS^i.) 

Constant  remarks,  in  his  work  on  Roman  polytheism  :  "  ludecent  riles  may  be 
"  practiced  by  a  religious  people  with  the  greatest  purity  of  heart,  but  when 
"  mcredulity  has  gained  a  footing  among  tliese  peoples,  these  rite»  become  then 
"  the  cause  and  pretext  of  the  most  reviWting  corruption." 

Speaking  of  the  worship  of  Fnapus,  Voltaire  says  :  "  Our  ideas  of  propriety 
"  lead  us  to  suppose  that  a  ceremony  which  appears  to  us  so  infamous  could 
"  only  be  invented  by  licentiousness  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  depravity 
"  of  manners  would  ever  have  led  among  any  people  10  the  establishment  of 
"  religious  ceremonies.  It  is  probable,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  custom  was 
"  lirst  introduced  in  times  of  simplicity,  that  the  first  thought  was  to  honor 
"  the  deity  in  the  symbol  of  life  which  ft  has  given  us.  Such  a  ceremony  may 
"  have  excited  licentiousness  among  youths,  and  have  appeared  ridiculous  to  men 
"  of  education  in  more  refined,  more  corrupt,  and  more  enlightened  limes."  —  E. 
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perial  city  of  Constantinople  was,  in  some  measure,  raised 
at  the  expence,  and  was  adorned  with  the  spoils,  of  the 
opulent  temples  of  Greece  and  Asia ;  the  sacred  property 
was  confiscated  ;  the  statues  of  gods  and  heroes  were  trans- 
ported, with  rude  familiarity,  among  a  people  who  con- 
sidered them  as  objects,  not  of  adoration,  but  of  curiosity : 
the  gold  and  silver  were  restored  to  circulation ;  and  the 
magistrates,  the  bishops,  and  the  eunuchs,  improved  the 
fortunate  occasion  of  gratifying,  at  once,  their  zeal,  their 
avarice,  and  their  resentment.  But  these  depredations  were 
confined  to  a  small  part  of  the  Roman  world  ;  and  the  pro- 
vinces had  been  long  since  accustomed  to  endure  the  same 
sacrilegious  rapine,  from  the  tyranny  of  princes  and  pro- 
consuls, who  could  not  be  suspected  of  any  design  to  subvert 
the  established  religion."' 

The  sons  of  Constantine  trod  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  father,  with  more  zeal,  and  with  less  dis-  And  his  sons, 
cretion.  The  pretences  of  rapine  and  oppression 
were  insensibly  multiplied  ;^"  every  indulgence  was  shown 
to  the  illegal  behavior  of  the  Christians ;  every  doubt  was 
explained  to  the  disadvantage  of  Paganism ;  and  the 
demolition  of  the  temples  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
auspicious  events  of  the  reign  of  Constans  and  Constan- 
tius.'**  The  name  of  Constantius  is  prefixed  to  a  concise 
law,  which  might  have  superceded  the  necessity  of  any 
future  prohibitions.  "  It  is  our  pleasure,  that  in  all  places, 
**  and  in  all  cities,  the  temples  be  immediately  shut,  and 
**  carefully  guarded,  that  none  may  have  the  power  of 
"  offending.  It  is  likewise  our  pleasure,  that  all  our  subjects 
**  should  abstain  from  sacrifices.  If  any  one  should  be  guilty 
"  of  such  an  act,  let  him  feel  the  sword  of  vengeance,  and 
"  after  his  execution,  let  his  property  be  confiscated  to  the  . 
**  public  use.  We  denounce  the  same  penalties  against  the 
•*  governors  of  the  provinces,  if  they  neglect  to  punish  the 

!«'  Eusebius  (in  K»/.  Constantin.  1.  iii.  c.  54)  and  Libanius  (Orat.  pro  Templis^ 
pp.  9,  10,  edit.  Gothofred)  both  mention  the  pious  sacrilege  of  Constantine, 
which  they  viewed  in  very  different  lights.  The  latter  expressly  declares  that 
"  he  made  use  of  the  sacred  money,  but  made  no  alteration  in  the  legal  worship : 
"the  temples  indeed  were  impoverished,  but  the  sacred  rites  were  performed 
'  there."     Lardner's  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  140. 

«««  Ammianus  fxxii.  4)  speaks  of  some  court  eunuchs  who  were  spoliis  tem- 
olorum  pasti.     Libanius  says  {Orat.  pro  Temp.  \.  p.  23)  that  the  emperor  often 

5'  ave  away  a  temple,  like  a  dog,  or  a  horse,  or  a  slave,  or  a  gold  cup ;  but  the 
cvoul  philosopher  takes  care  to  observe,  that  these  sacrilegious  favorites  very 
seldom  prospered. 

»«9  See  Gothofred.  Cod.  Theodos.  tom.  vi.  p.  262.    Liban.  Orat,  Parental,  c.  x. 
In  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grac.  lorn.  vii.  p.  235. 
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"  criminals."^'"  But  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe, 
that  this  formidable  edict  was  either  composed  without 
being  published,  or  was  published  without  being  executed. 
The  evidence  of  facts,  and  the  monuments  which  are  still 
extant  of  brass  and  marble,  continue  to  prove  the  public  ex- 
ercise of  the  Pagan  worship  during  the  whole  reign  of  the 
sons  of  Constantine.  In  the  East,  as  well  as  in  me  West, 
in  cities,  as  well  as  in  the  country,  a  great  number  of  temples 
were  respected,  or  at  least  were  spared ;  and  the  devout 
multitude  still  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  sacrifices,  of  festivals, 
and  of  processions,  by  the  permission,  or  by  the  connivance, 
of  the  civil  government.  About  four  years  after  the  sup- 
posed date  of  this  bloody  edict,  Constantius  visited  the 
temples  of  Rome;  and  the  decency  of  his  behavior  is 
recommended  by  a  pagan  orator  as  an  example  worthy  of 
the  imitation  of  succeeding  princes.  "  That  emperor,"  says 
Symmachus,  ''  suffered  the  privileges  of  the  vestal  virgins  to 
**  remain  inviolate ;  he  bestowed  the  sacerdotal  dignities  on 
"  the  nobles  of  Rome,  granted  the  customary  allowance  to 
"  defray  the  expenses  of  the  public  rites  and  sacrifices ;  and, 
"  though  he  had  embraced  a  different  religion,  he  never 
"  attempted  to  deprive  the  empire  of  the  sacred  worship  of 
"  antiquity.'*  "*  The  senate  still  presumed  to  consecrate,  by 
solemn  decrees,  the  divine  memory  of  their  sovereigns  ;  and 
Constantine  himself  was  associated,  after  his  death,  to  those 
gods  whom  he  had  renounced  and  insulted  during  his  life. 
The  title,  the  ensigns,  the  prerogatives,  of  sovereign  pon- 
tiff,* which  had  been  instituted  by  Numa,  and  assumed  by 
Augustus,  were  accepted,  without  hesitation,  by  seven 
Christian  emperors ;  who  were  invested  with  a  more 
absolute  authority  over  the  religion  which  they  had  de- 
serted, than  over  that  which  they  professed.*" 

iTo  Placuit  omnibus  locis  atque  urbibus  uiiiversis  claudi  protinus  templa,  et 
acccssu  \ etuis  opinibus  licentiam  dclinqendi  perditis  abnegari.  Volumus  etiam 
cunclos  a  sacrificiis  abslincre.  Quod  siquis  aliquid  forte  hujusmodi  perpelravcrit. 
Kladio  sicrnatur  :  faculiates  etiam  nerempti  fisco  decernimus  vindicari :  et  similiter 
adfli^i  rectorcs  provinciarum  si  tacinora  vindicare  neglexerint.  Cod.  Tlteodos. 
1.  XVI.  tit.  lo,  leg.  4-  Chronology  has  discovered  some  contradiction  in  the  date 
of  this  extravagant  law  :  the  only  one,  perhaps,  by  which  the  negligence  of 
magistrates  is  punished  by  death  and  confiscation.  M.  de  la  Bastie  (Afifn.  df 
rAcademie,  torn.  xv.  p.  9S)  conjectures,  with  a  show  of  reason,  that  this  was  no 
more  than  the  minutes  of  a  law,  the  heads  of  an  intended  bill,  which  were  found 
in  Scriniis  Memoritx,  among  the  papers  of  Constantius,  and  afterwards  inserted, 
as  a  worthy  model,  in  the  Thfodosian  Code. 

171  Symmach.  Epistol.  x.  54. 

i"2  The  fourth  Dissertation  of  M.  dc  la  Bastie,  sur  U  Souverain  PontiJiccU  dfs 
Emjtereurs  Romains  (in  the  Mftn.  del' Acad.  torn.  xv.  pp.  75-144),  is  a  very  learned 
and  judicious  performance,  which  explains  the  stale,  and  proves  the  toleration, 
of  Paganism  from  Constantine  to  Gratian.  The  assertion  of  Zosimus,  that  Gratian 
was  the  first  who  refused  the  pontifical  robe,  is  confirmed  beyond  a  doubt,  and 
the  murmurs  of  bigotry  on  that  subject  are  almost  silenced. 
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The  divisions  of  Christianity  suspended  the  ruin  of 
Paganism  ;  *"'  and  the  holy  war  against  the  infidels  was  less 
vigorously  prosecuted  by  princes  and  bishops,  who  were 
more  immediately  alarmed  by  the  guilt  and  danger  of 
domestic  rebellion.  The  extirpation  of  idolatry^'''  might 
have  been  justified  by  the  established  principles  of  intoler- 

i"3  As  I  have  freely  anticipated  the  use  of  paj^ans  and  paganism,!  shall  now 
trace  the  singular  revolutions  of  those  celebrated  words.     I.    Ilayiy,  in  the  Doric 

dialect,  so  familiar  to  the  Italians,  signifies  a  fountain  ;  and  the  rural  neighbor- 
hood, which  frequented  the  same  fountain,  derived  the  common  appellation  of 
pagus  and  pagans.  (Festus  sub  voce,  and  Servius  ad  Virgil.  Georgic.  ii.  382.)  2. 
By  an  easy  extension  of  the  word,  pagan  and  rural  became  almost  synonymous, 
(Plin.  Hist.  Natur,  xxviii.  5) ;  and  the  meaner  rustics  acquired  that  name,  which 
has  been  corrupted  into  peasants  in  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  3.  The 
amazing  increase  of  the  military  order  introduced  the  necessity  of  a  correlative 
term  (Hume's  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  555) :  and  all  the  people  who  were  not  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  the  prince  were  branded  with  the  contemptuous  epithets  of  pagans. 
(Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  24,  43,  77.  Juvenal.  Satir.  16.  TertuUian  de  Pallio,  c.  4.)  4.  The 
Christians  were  the  somiers  of  Christ  ;  their  adversaries,  who  refused  his  sacra- 
ment, or  military  oath  of  baptism,  might  deserve  the  metaphorical  name  of 
pagans  ;  and  this  popular  reproach  was  introduced  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Valentinian  (A.  D.  .^65)  into  imperial  laws  {Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi,  tit.  ii.  leg.  18) 
and  theological  writings.  5.  Christianitv  gradually  filled  the  cities  of  the  empire : 
the  old  religion,  in  the  time  of  Prudentius  (advers.  Symmachum,  1.  i.  ad  fin.)  ana 
Orosius  (in  Pra/at  Hist.),  retired  and  languished  in  obscure  villages;  and  the 
word  pagans,  viMh  its  new  si{^nification.  reverted  to  its  primitive  origin.  6.  Since 
the  worship  of  Jupiter  and  his  family  has  expired,  the  vacant  title  of  pagans  has 
been  successively  applied  to  all  the  idolaters  and  polythei.sts  of  the  old  and  new 
world.  7.  The  Latin  Christians  bestowed  it,  without  scruple,  on  their  mortal 
enemies,  the  Mahometans  ;  and  the  purest  (Unitarians  were  branded  with  the 
uniust  reproach  of  idolatry  and  paganism.  See  (lerard  Vossius.  Etymologicon 
Linguct  Lattna.  in  his  works,  tom.  i.  p.  420  ;  Godefroy's  Contnictiiarv  on  the 
Theodosian  Code,  tom.  vi.  p.  250 ;  and  Ducange,  Meditr  et  Infim<F  Latinitat. 
Glossar.* 
i'«  In  the  pure  language  of  Ionia  and  Athens,  EMw?ov  and  AoTpeia  were  ancient 

and  familiar  words.  The  former  expressed  a  likeness,  an  apparition  (Homer. 
Odys.  xi.  601),  a  representation,  an  image,  created  either  by  iancy  or  art.  The 
latter  denoted  any  sort  of  sertfice  or  slavery.  The  Jews  of  Egypt,  who  translated 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  restrained  the  use' of  these  w«irds  (Exod.  xx.  4.  5)  to  the 
religious  worship  of  an  image.  The  peculiar  idiom  of  the  Hellenists,  or  Grecian 
Jews,  has  been  adopted  by  the  sacretl  and  ecclesiastical  writers ;  and  the  reproach 
of  idolatry  (EJ/^uXoXarpfm)  has  stigmatized  that  visible  and  abject  mode  of 
superstition,  which  some  sects  of  Christianity  should  not  hastily  impute  to  the 
polytheists  of  Greece  and  Rome.f 

•  In  the  very  first  stage  of  Roman  polity,  the  country  and  city  tribes  were  dis- 
tinguished as  tagi  and  vici.  (Niebuhr's  Lectures,  vol.  i,  p.  174.)  Beside  the 
word  which  Gibbon  has  brought  before  us.  Pagus  has  furnished  the  root  of  many 
others,  which,  through  the  corrupt  Latinity  of  the  middle  ages  and  French  polish, 
have  come  to  us  in  significations  very  remote  from  their  origin.  Pagius,  first  a 
villager,  then  a  rural  laborer,  then  a  servant  of  any  kind,  ended  as  an  attendant 
page.  Patina,  first  the  inclosed  square  of  cultivated  land,  near  the  village, 
grsuluated  into  the  page  of  a  book.  Pagare  from  denoting  the  field  service,  that 
compensated  the  provider  of  food  and  raiment,  was  applied  eventually  to  every 
form  in  which  the  changes  of  society  renuircd  the  benefited  to  pay  for  what  they 
received.  See  Ducange  ad  I'oc.  (iibbon  is  right  in  making  Etymolog>-  the 
handmaid  of  History.— Eng.  Ch. 

t  The  Latin  Imago,  formed  from  or  supplying  the  verb  imitari,  is  the  root  of  our 
Imagination,  the  creator  of  mental  images  of  all  kinds,  out  of  the  stores  of 
memory.  Hitherto  this  has  l)een  the  most  active  and  potential  of  our  faculties. 
making  too  little  way  for  its  superior— Reason.  The  prevailing  'worship  of 
imaginary  good,  is  no  less  Idolatty  than  was  that  of  the  ancients  for  their  inani- 
mate statues  ;  and  like  that,  it  will  in  time  be  superseded  by  atlvancing  Religion. 
—Eng.  Ch. 
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ance :  but  the  hostile  seels,  which  alternately  reigned  in  the 
imperial  court,  were  mutually  apprehensive  of  alienating 
and  perhaps  exasperating,  the  minds  of  a  powerful  though 
declining  faction.  Every  motive  of  authority  and  fashion, 
of  interest  and  reason,  now  militated  on  the  side  of 
Christianity  ;  but  two  or  three  generations  elapsed  before 
their  victorious  influence  was  universally  felt.  The  religion 
which  had  so  long  and  so  lately  been  established  in  the 
Roman  empire  was  still  revered  by  a  numerous  people,  less 
attached  indeed  to  speculative  opinion  than  to  ancient 
custom.  The  honors  of  the  state  and  army  were  indif- 
ferently bestowed  on  all  the  subjects  of  Constantine  and 
Conslantius  ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  knowledge  and 
wealth  and  valor  was  still  engaged  in  the  service  of  poly- 
theism. The  superstition  of  the  senator  and  of  the  peasant, 
of  the  poet  and  the  philosopher,  was  derived  from  very 
different  causes,  but  they  met  with  equal  devotion  in  the 
temples  of  the  gods.  Their  zeal  was  msensibly  provoked 
by  the  insulting  triumph  of  a  proscribed  sect ;  and  their 
hopes  were  re\'ived  by  the  well-grounded  confidence,  that 
the  presumptive  heir  of  the  empire,  a  young  and  valiant 
hero,  who  had  delivered  Gaul  from  the  arms  of  the  barba- 
rians, had  secretly  emtiaced  the  religion  of  his  ancestors. 


CYBELE. 

IN  this  foreign  deity,  (for  she  is  of  Phrygian  origin.)  says  C.  P.  Moritx  in  his 
Mythological  IVorks.  "  the  fiction  of  Terra  is  renewed,  who  was  the  mother 
"  of  all  creatures.  The  archetype  of  Cybele  was  likewise  the  great  productive 
"  power  that  gives  rise  to  all  formations  on  earth.  She  was  conceived  to  be  the 
"  ruler  of  the  elements,  the  beginning  of  all  times,  the  highest  goddess  of  the 
"  heavens,  as  well  as  the  queen  of  the  lower  world,  and  even  the  representative 
"  of  every  deity ;  keeping  the  female  character,  because  of  her  ever  producing 
"  power.  Although  this  go.ldess  is  represented  sitting  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
'*  lions,  and  bearing  a  mural,  or  tower-crown  on  her  head,  to  indicate  her  all- 
*'  subduing  power,  together  with  her  sovereignty  of  the  earth  overspread  with 
"  cities  ;  yet  this  representation  is  but  an  external  cover  for  her  incomprehensible 
"  formless  nature,  which  appeared  to  the  ancients  most  venerable  in  this  vcr>' 
"  formless  character.  In  the  temple  of  the  great  mother  of  hfe,  at  Pessinus.  iit 
"  Galatia,  it  was  a  small  stone,  of  a  blackish  color,  and  a  rough,  pointed  outside. 
"  with  which  the  idea  of  any  regular  form  could  be  least  connected,  that  was  to 
"  represent  the  alma  mater.  It  was  the  idea  of  this  mysterious  being,  too,  which 
"  was  hidden  in  the  person  of  the  Egyptian  Isis,  whose  temple  bore  the  inscription  : 
"  '  I  am  all  that  is,  that  was,  and  that  will  be,  and  no  mortal  has  lifted  my  veil.'  " 

"  Cybele  is  generally  represented,"  says  Lempriere,  "asa  robust  woman  far 
"  advanced  in  pregnancy,  to  intimate  the  fecundity  of  the  earth,"  for  she  was 
'*  the  Great  Mother  "  or  "  the  Mother  of  the  Gods."  She  held  keys  in  her  hand, 
and  her  head  was  crowned  with  rising  turrets,  and  sometimes  with  leaves  of 
the  oak.  The  remarkable  representation  of  the  goddess  given  on  the  preceding 
page,  id  from  Montfaucon,  and  symbolizes  the  fruitful  earth.  "  Sometimes  Cybele 
•'  is  represented,"  continues  Lempriere,  "  with  a  sceptre  in  her  hand,  with  her 
"  head  covered  with  a  tower.  P'rom  Phrygia  the  worship  passed  into  Greece,  and 
"  was  solemnly  established  at  Eieusis.  under  the  name  of  the  Eleusinian  m>'s- 
"  teries."  The  Rev.  Robt.  Taylor,  in  chapter  xx\ii.  of  7*^  DUgesis,  argues  that 
"  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  arc  entirely  the  same  as  the  Christian  sacrament  of 
"  the  Lord's  siipper — Bacchus,  as  the  Sun,  being  the  common  object  of  worship  \\\ 
•'  both."  M(jslK-im,  i^Hisl.  of  Christ,  vol.  i.  chap.  i.  pp.  19-20.)  admits  that  the 
Christians  aiopied  many  Pagan  rites—"  that  the  highest  veneration  was  enier- 
"  tained  by  the  people  of  every  country  for  what  were  termed  the  mysteries  ;  and 
"  the  Christians,  perceiving  this,  were  induced  to  make  their  religion  conform 
"in  many  respects  to  this  part  of  the  heathen  model.  •  •  •  *  'fhe  mode  of 
'*  preparatory  examination  also  bore  a  strong  resemblance,  in  manv  respects,  to 
"  the  course  of  iniiiatory  forms  observed  by  the  heathen  nations,  in  regard  to 
"  their  mysteries.  In  a  word,  many  forms  and  ceremonies,  to  pass  over  other 
"  things  of  the  Cliristian  worship,  were  evitlently  copied  from  these  secret  rites 
"  of  Paganism."  In  Cent.  ii.  sec.  xxxvi.  this  great  scholar  and  candid  Chrisiia** 
writer  uiriher  admits  th.il,  as  the  heathen  worshipers  "  had  certain  secret  anu 
"most  sacred  riles,  to  which  they  g:ivc  the  name  of  'mysteries,'  and  at  the 
"  celebration  of  which  none.  excei>t  persotis  of  the  most  approved  faith  and  dis- 
*'  cretion,  wore  pcrmiueti  to  be  present,  the  Alexandrian  Christians  first,  and 
"  after  them  others,  wore  beguiled  into  a  notion  that  they  conld  not  do  bettor 
"  than  make  tho  Christian  discipline  accommodate  itself  to  this  inodel.  •  *  •  I» 
'•  came  to  pass,  lh;it  many  terms  and  phrases  ma<le  use  of  in  the  heathoi 
"  mysteries  were  transferred  and  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  Christian  wor 
"  ship,  particularly  to  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper." 

Alexander  Adams,  LL.D.  in  his  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  2*^*?,  says  "the  Galli,  the 
"  priests  of  Cybele,  were  so  called  from  Galhis,  a  rivor  in  Phyrgia,  which  was 
"  supposed  to  make  those  who  drank  of  it  ma<i.  so  that  they  made  themselvc^ 
"  eunuchs  as  the  priests  of  Cybele  did.  Thcv  use<l  to  carry  round  the  image  «)f 
"  ("ybele  and  with  the  gestures  of  mad  people,  rolling  their  heads,  beating  their 
"  breasts  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  making  a  gre;a  noise  with  drums  and  cymbals." 

"  We  fintl  little  certainty  about  the  priests  «^f  Csbele,'  says  Basil  Kennett,  of 
C.  C.  C.  Oxen,  in  his  Atitiguitit^s  of  Rome,  "  only  that  ihey  were  all  euimchs.  an«l 
"  by  nation  Phrygians  :  an<l  that  in  their  solemn  processions,  they  danced  in  armtir, 
"  niaking  a  confuted  noise  with  timbrels,  pipes  ai:<l  cymbals,  howling  all  the 
"  while  as  if  they  were  mail,  and  culling  themselves  as  they  went  along." 

"  And  ('ybele's  priests,  an  euiiucli  at  their  head, 
"  About  the  streets  a  mad  procession  led  ; 
*'  His  awkward  clergymen  about  him  prance. 
"And  beat  their  timbrels  to  their  mystic  dance." 

—  yuvrnal Sat.,  Dryden' s  version. 
The  prie.sts  of  Cybele  were  alwavs  eunuchs,  ni»ne  other  being  ailmitted  to  offici- 
ate at  her  sacred  riles,  while  n;.iny  of  the  early  Christians  also  belonged  to  the 
same  unfortunate  cl.iss.  "  Ki»r  there  are  sotne  eunuchs,  which  were  so  b*irn  from 
'*  their  mother's  womb  :  and  there  are  some  eunuchs,  which  were  made  eunuchs 
*'  of  men  :  and  there  be  eumuhs,  which  have  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the 
"  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.  He  that  is  able  to  receive  it,  let  hira  receive  it.'' 
(St.  Matthew,  ch.  xix.  12.)— E. 
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THE  RELIGION  OF  JULIAN. — UNIVERSAL  TOLERATION, — HE 
ATTEMPTS  TO  RESTORE  AND  REFORM  THE  PACAN  WOR- 
SHIP.— TO  REBUILD  THE  TEMPLE  OF  JERUSALEM — HIS 
ARTFUL  PERSECUTION  OF  THE  CHRISTIANS. — MUTUAL 
ZEAL  AND  INJUSTICE-! 

THE  character  of  Apostate  has  injured  the  g,]igjo„  „f 
reputation  of  Julian  ij  and  the  enthusiasm  juTian. 
which  clouded  his  virtues  has  exaggerated 
the  real  and  apparent  magnitude  of  his  faults.  Our  partial 
ignorance  may  represent  him  as  a  philosophic  monarch, 
who  studied  to  protect,  with  an  equal  hand,  the  religious 
(actions  of  the  empire ;  and  to  allay  the  theological  fever 
which  had  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people,  from  the  edicts 
of  Diocletian  to  the  e.xile  of  Alhanasuis.  A  more  accurate 
view  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Julian  will  remove  this 
favorable  prepossession  for  a  prince  who  did  not  escape  the 
general  contagion  of  the  times.  We  enjoy  the  singular 
advantage  of  comparing  the  pictures  which  have  been  de- 

•The  (Od  Jupilci  nrsived  various  names  and  lilies,  deiived  from  hislorical 
cveiiU.  or  from  placva  dedicated  to  his  worship.  The  atnve  sLnEUliiT  enKraving, 
copied  from  •  iiat-rellef  foandat  Ronw,  re|irv»«Qtii  the  god  as  Jupiier  PluvialiB, 

rrfreihinic  tain  In  aniwer  lo  pravers,  Hcriiicea  and  oblMlons.  durliijt  >  iieriod 
of  exlreme  drouth:  Ibe  ancient  Puaiis  believinR,  Kke  modem  Christians,  Ihal 
liv  riinllnued  and  peniitcnt  prayer,  the  Huprenie  ilvily  could  be  t'uiTred  or  cajoled 
into  arniiiim»n»  with  their  desires ;  lilte  a  fond  1>areiit  who  nltcn  yielils,  in  ihi- 
■t  indRnent,  to  (he  linportuiiiti«  nf  his  hcloved  children — E, 


iih:    riui.  alijcclu   uolvtheii^mo,   Chrisliai 
lii.  y.  ■.«.,  iwic-E™.  Ch. 
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lincated  by  his  fondest  admirers  and  his  implacable  enemies. 
The  actions  of  Julian  are  faithfully  related  by  a  judicious 
and  candid  historian,  the  impartial  spectator  of  his  life  and 
death.  The  unanimous  evidence  of  his  contemporaries  is 
confirmed  by  the  public  and  private  declarations  of  the  em- 
peror himself ;  and  his  various  writings  express  the  uniform 
tenor  of  his  religious  sentiments,  which  policy  would  have 
[)roni|)tc(l  him  to  dissemble  rather  than  to  affect  A  devout 
and  sincere  attachment  for  the  gods  of  Athens  and  Rome 
constituted  the  ruling  passion  of  Julian  ;*  the  powers  of  an 
enlightened  understanding  were  betrayed  and  corrupted  by 
the  influence  of  superstitious  prejudice ;  and  the  phantoms 
which  existed  only  in  the  mind  of  the  emperor,  had  a  real 
and  |:)ernicious  effect  on  the  government  of  the  empire.  The 
vehement  zeal  of  the  Christians,  who  despised  the  worship 
and  overturned  the  altars  of  those  fabulous  deities,  engaged 
their  votary  in  a  state  of  irreconcilable  hostility  with  a  very 
numerous  party  of  his  subjects  ;  and  he  was  sometimes 
tempted  by  the  desire  of  victory,  or  the  shame  of  a  repulse, 
to  violate  the  laws  of  prudence,  and  even  of  justice.  The 
triumph  of  the  party,  which  he  deserted  and  opposed,  has 
fixed  a  stain  of  infamy  on  the  name  of  Julian  ;  and  the 
unsuccessful  apostate  has  been  overwhelmed  with  a  torrent 
of  pious  invectives,  of  which  the  signal  was  given  by  the 
sonorous  trumpet'  of  Gregory  Nazianzen.*  The  interesting 
nature  of  the  events  which  were  crowded  into  the  short 
reign  of  this  active  emperor  deserve  a  just  and  circum- 
stantial narrative.  His  motives,  his  councils,  and  his  actions, 
as  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  history  of  religion, 
will  be  the  sul)ject  of  the  present  chapter. 

1  I  sluill  transcribe  some  of  his  own  expressions  from  n  short  religioas  discourse 
which  the  itnpcrial  ponliff  composed  to  censure  the  bohl  impiety  of  a  Cynic. 

TTurO'  u-yut^  Tu  roiavrarrphq  avTovc  Ttla^w,  ofrmrep&v  rt^Kol  ola  T/xV«ya^otV 

(^<rTT(>r«c  TTftn^  (h.Aanhd/.ni'c^  npbg  TrarZ-paf,  7^/>f^f  KTuh^ovac.     Orai.  vii.  p.  212. 

The  %ai Illy  aii<I  c()pioll^>ness  of  llie  Greek  tongue  seem  inadequate  to  the  fervor 
u(  his  <lev«»tiun. 

-  The  iiraior.  with  some  eloquence,  ninth  enthusiasm,  and  more  vanity,  ad- 
dressts  liis  di>con!se  to  heaven  a>nl  earth,  to  men  an«i  anv:els,  to  the  living:  and 
the  dead  ;  and  above  all  l«»  the  >'teal  Constanlius  (^^  rif  a}a()r)ni^,  an  odd  ragan 
expression).  He  con<  lu<les  with  a  hold  assurance,  that  he  has  erected  a  monu- 
ment not  less  durable,  and  much  more  portable,  than  the  columns  of  Hercules. 
Seetire^,  Na/ian/en,  that.  iii.  p.  50.  iv.  p.  114. 

•"»  See  this  lonv:  invective,  which  has  been  injudiciouslv  divided  into  two  orations 
in  (;reKi»r>*s  ll'otks.  torn.  i.  i)p.  40-134,  Paiis.  i6.^o.  Ii  was  published  by  Gregorv 
and  his  friend  Basil  (iv.  p.  i;,.o.  about  six  month>  after  the  death  of  Julian,  when 
his  remains  had  been  carrieil  to  Tarsus  (iv.  p.  \20\\  but  while  Jovian  was  stilt  on 
the  thn.ne  liii.  j).  54.  >v.  p.  n?).  I  have  derived  much  assistance  from  a  French 
version  an«l  remarkb,  printed  at  Lyons,  1735. 
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The  cause  of  his  stranj^e  and  fatal  apostacy  ...     . 

-         ,      .        .  f.  ,       ^     ,  •      I      r  1  •     1'/-       His  education 

may  be  derived  trom  the  early  period  ol  his  hte,  and  apostacy. 
when  he  was  left  an  orphan  in  the  hands  of  the 
murderers  of  his  family.  The  names  of  Christ  and  of  Con- 
stantius,  the  ideas  of  slavery  and  of  religion,  were  soon 
associated  in  a  youthful  imagination,  which  was  susceptible 
of  the  most  lively  impressions.  The  care  of  his  infancy  was 
intrusted  to  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,*  who  was  related 

4  Nicomedias  ab  Euscbio  cducatus  Episcopo,  quern  gencre  longius  contingebat 
{Ammian.  xxii.  9).    Julian  never  expresses  any  gratitude  towards  that  Arian 

{>rclate'  but  be  celebrates  his  preceptor,  the  eunuch  Mardonius,  and  describes 
us  mode  of  education,  which  inspired  his  pupil  with  a  passionate  admiration  for 
Xhn  genius,  and  perhaps  the  religion,  of  Homer.    Misopogon.  pp.  351,  352.* 

•  Every  incident  in  the  education  of  so  remarkable  a  man  is  interesting  and 
important.  Neander.  both  in  his  'Julian  and  in  his  History  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  has  devoted  much  attention  to  this  subject ;  and  as  all  his  information 
is  drawn  from  the  highest  sources,  a  few  portions  of  it  may  be  usefully  employed, 
in  correcting  some  errors  into  which  Gibbon  was  betrayed,  and  supplying  some 
of  his  omissions.  In  No.  11.  of  the  Appendix  to  his  Julian.  Neander  questions 
the  correctness  of  the  statement  made  by  Ammianus,  that  Julian  was  educated  at 
Nicomedia,  by  Eusebius,  the  bishop  ol  that  place,  since  "  this  prelate  was  ap- 
*'  pointed  bishop  of  Coustanlinople.  before  the  synod  of  Antioch,  A.  D.  341,  and 
"died  soon  after;"  and  Julian  did  not  reside  at  Nicomedia  till  the  year  351. 
Still  as  a  part  of  his  childhood  was  passed  at  Constantinople,  the  bishop  may 
have  had,  tor  a  short  time,  some  care  of  his  education  there.  Neander,  however, 
in  his  second  section,  says,  that  the  emperor's  young  cousin  was  quite  neglected  • 
by  his  relations,  and  intrusted  to  "an  aged  tutor.  Mardonius,  an  hereditary 
*'  slave  of  his  mother's  family,  whom  her  father  had  brought  up  and  educated,  in 
**  order  to  instruct  her  in  elegant  literature."  His  mind  thus  received  its  first 
bent.  But  the  boy  was  naturally  endowed  with  a  spirit  that  carried  him  to  high 
thoughts.  In  after  days,  writing  of  himself,  he  said  {Hymn,  ad  Solem.  p.  130). 
"  From  ray  earliest  age,  a  powerful  attachment  to  the  splendor  of  the  god  of 
"  the  sun  (Helios)  was  implanted  in  me.  The  appearance  of  the  heavenly  light 
*'  used  to  carry  me  entirely  out  of  myself,  even  in  my  childhood,  so  that  I  not  only 
*'  strove  to  look  upon  it  with  a  steady  eye,  but  often  went  out  into  the  open  air,  on 
"  bright,  cloudless  nights,  and  careless  of  aught  else.  I  gazed  in  admiration  on  the 
•'  beauty  of  the  starry  heavens,  without  thinking  of  myself,  without  hearing  what 
*•  was  said  to  me.  I  could  say  much  more  than  this,  if  1  attempted  to  relate,  how  at 
"  such  times  I  thought  of  the  gods."  Then  trained  for  six  years  in  the  solitude 
of  Macellum,  he  w.is  there  taught  by  Nicocles.  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  genius 
of  ancient  Greece,  to  study  Homer,  *'  through  the  medium  of  an  allegorical 
*'  interpretation,  as  the  guide  to  higher  wisdom."  ^  At  that  period  of  life, 
when  the  feelings  of  youth  are  moulded  into  the  principles  of  manhood,  this 
ardent  spirit  was  thus  steeped  in  an  enthusiasm,  which  effused  a  sublime,  un- 
earthly radiance  over  all  the  forms  it  pervaded.  From  this  retirement,  Julian 
was  removed  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  not  permitted  to  attend  the  lectures 
of  the  first  rhetorician  of  the  day,  Libanius,  an  avowed  Pagan;  but  his  tutor  was 
Ekebolius,  a  man  of  inferior  talent  and  no  principle,  who,  "under  Constantius, 
"  was  a  zealous  Christian  and  a  violent  antagonist  of  Paganism  ;  then,  under 
'*  Julian,  became  an  equally  zealous  Pagan  and  antagonist  of  Christianity ;  and 
*'  after  Julian's  death,  once  more  played  the  Christian  and  subjected  himself  to 
"  the  penances  of  the  church,  that  he  might  be  readmitted  to  its  communion." 
When  the  emperor  was  called  away  to  the  West,  he  sent  his  cousin  to  Nicomedia. 
The  younj:  scholar,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  and  so  illustrious,  as  a  member  of 
the  imperial  family,  was  there  courted  by  the  philosophers,  especially  by  the 
antichristian  portion  of  the  New  Platonists,  who  had  then  many  schools  in  Asia 
Minor.  Their  most  celebrated  teachers  were  ^desius,  Chrysanthius.  Eusebius, 
and  Maximus.  The  latter  was  "  an  adroit  juggler,"  and  pretended  to  have  power 
over  supernatural  agents.  Hearing  of  the  distinguished  visitor  at  Nicomedia, 
he  went  there  and  established  himself  in  such  credit,  that  he  imluced  the  sus- 
ceptible prince  to  accompany  him  on  his  return  to  Ephesus,  where  the  artifices 
and  flatteries  of  the  loniaii  sophists,  acting  upon  previous  tendencies,  effected 
Julian's  secret  conversion  to  Paganism.    After  the  murder  of  his  half-brother, 
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lo  liim  on  the  side  of  his  mother ;  and  till  Julian  reached  the 
Uvenlietli  year  of  his  age,  he  received  from  his  Christian  pre- 
ceptors tlie  education  not  of  a  hero  but  of  a  saint.  The 
emperor,  less  jealous  of  a  heavenly,  than  of  an  early  crown, 
contented  himself  with  the  imperfect  character  oi  a  cate- 
chumen, while  he  bestowed  the  advantages  of  baptism'  on 
tin?  nephews  of  Constantine.*  They  were  even  admitted  to 
{he.  inferior  offices  of  the  ccclesiiLStical  order;  and  Julian 
l)ublicly  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  church  of  Nice- 
media.  The  study  of  religion,  which  they  assiduously 
cultivated,  appeared  to  produce  the  fairest  fruits  of  faith  and 
devotion.     They  prayed,  they  fasted,  they  distributed  alms 

R  Gft\i^.  A'atr.  iii.  p.  70.  He  labored  to  effect  that  holy  mark  in  the  blood,  per- 
haps, ot  a  Taiirobolium.     Baron.  Aunal.  EccUs.  A.  D.  3WS1.  No.  3,  4. 

ti  Julian  himself  (Epist.  li.  p.  4541  assures  the  Alexandrians  that  he  had  been  a 
Christiun  (he  must  mean  a  sincere  one)  till  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age. 

rfallu-^.  lie  was  twit  e  (ailed  to  the  court  at  Milan,  and  twice  permitted  to  reside 
at  Aihiiis.  1  he  lame  of  iliis  place,  its  monuments  of  ancient  Jflory,  the  graceful 
and  majestic  symbols  of  heroism  and  divinity,  that  surrounded  him,  the  visible 
representations  o(  all  that  he  mentally  believed,  the  conversations  and  homage  of 
learned  men.  justly  proud  oftheir  glorious  ancestry,  and  indignant  at  the  idea  oi  such 
renown  hejnjj;  superseded  bv  what  they  deemed  an  upstart  system  of  ycsterdav, 
— all  these  I  ompleted  and  confirmed  in  Julian's  mind  a  change,  if  a  gradually 
developed  sentiment  can  be  called  a  change,  which  it  would  have  t)een  fatal  to 
him  to  a\ow  durinij:  the  life  of  Constantius.  This  is  the  substance  of  Neander's 
aeeouni  in  ius  //istory  of  the  Christian  Religion  (vol.  iii,  sec.  i,  p.  49-5S)  and  in 
his  F.ni^ryor  '/iilum  (sec.  ?,  p.  71-S7). — EN(i.  Ch. 

"It  IS  still  a  tjuestion  among  the  learned."  says  Voltaire,  "  whether  the  Em- 
"  neror  Julian  was  really  an  apostate,  and  whether  he  was  ever  truly  a  Christian. 
He  was  not  six  years  old  when  the  Kmperor  Constantius,  still  more  barbarous 
*'  than  Constantine.  ha<l  his  lather,  his  brother.  ;»nd  seven  of  his  cousins  mur- 
"  dered.  He  and  his  brother  Callus  with  dillicultv  escaped  from  this  carnage: 
'*  but  he  was  always  very  harshly  treated  by  Constantius.  His  life  was  for  a 
"  long  time  threatened  ;  and  he  soon  beheld  his  only  remaining  brother  assas* 
"  sin.ited  by  the  tyrant's  order.  The  most  barbarous  of  the  Turkish  sultans  have 
"  never.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  sur{)assed  in  cruelty  nor  in  villainy  the  Constantine 
*'  tainily.  I'rom  his  tenderesl  years,  study  was  Julian's  only  consolation.  He 
"  eotnmunieaied  in  secret  with  the  most  illustrious  of  the  philosophers,  who  were 
"  of  the  am  ieiit  rtliijioii  of  Rome.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  professed  that  ol 
"his  mule  Constantius  only  lo  avoid  assassination.  Julian  was  obliged  to  con> 
"  eeal  his  nuntal  powers,  as  lirutus  had  done  under  "Tarquin.  He  was  the  less 
"  lik«.l\  to  be  a  Christian,  as  his  uncle  had  forced  him  to  be  a  monk,  and  to  jH;r- 
"  form  the  office  ot  reader  in  the  chunh.  A  man  is  rarely  of  the  religion  of  his 
■   persecutor,  especially  when  the  latter  wishes  to  be  the  ruler  of  his  conscience. 

■  Anoilit-r  I  ireumstance  which  rendeis  this  probable  is,  that  he  does  not  say,  in 
"  anv  of  his  woiks.  that  he  had  be<-n  a  t'hriMtian.  He  never  asks  pardon  for  it  of 
"  the  itoniiiVs  t>i  the  ancient  reliiiion.  He  addresses  them  in  his  letters,  as  it  he 
'  bad  alw.iys  been  attached  to  tlie  worship  ol  the  senate.  ^  It  is  not  even  proves! 
"  th.ii  he  piaitKed  the  ceiemonies  of  the  Taurobolium,  which  might  l>e  regarded 
"  a-»  a  sort  of  expiation,  and  that  he  desired  to  wash  out  with  bull's  blood  that 
"  which  he  so  unfortunately  called  the  stain  of  his  baptism.  However,  this  was 
"  a  pa^.i.iii  form  of  devotion,  whii  h  is  no  more  a  pro^if  than  the  assembling  at  the 
•  p'.ysteries  of  c'«rtrs.  In  short,  neitlur  iii-  friemls  m>r  his  enemies  relate  any 
"  fact,  any  words,  which  y\\\\  pn>ve  that  he  ever  believed  in  cMiristianity.  and  that 
**  he  passed  Mom  that  sim  ere  brli.-l  to  the  worship  «>f  the  gods  f»f  the  empire. 

"  li  such  be  the  case,  the>  who  ti«>  not  speak,  of  him  as  an  apostate,  appear  very 
"  e\<  usai'Ie. 

"  Sound  (  liticism  beini:  brought  to  perfectioT>  a'J  lb«>  world  now  acknowledges 
**  that  the  Kmperor  Julian  was  a  hero  and  a  wise  man — a  s\wl«.,  equal  to  Mari.'a* 
"Aurelius. •'--]•:. 
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to  the  poor,  gifts  to  the  clergy,  and  oblations  to  the  tombs 
of  the  martyrs ;' and  the  splendid  monument  of  St.  Mamas, 
at  Caesarea,  was  erected,  or  at  least  was  undertaken,  by  the 
joint  labor  of  Gallus  and  Julian.*     They  respectfully  con- 
versed with  the  bishops,  who  were  eminent  for  superior 
sanctity,  and  solicited  the  benediction  of  the  monks  and 
hermits,  who  had  introduced  into  Cappadocia  the  voluntary 
hardships  of  the  ascetic  life.'     As  the  two  princes  advanced 
towards  the  years  of  manhood,  they  discovered,  in  their 
religious  sentiments  the  difference  of  their  characters.    The 
dull  and  obstinate  understanding  of  Gallus,  embraced,  with 
implicit  zeal,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;   which   never 
influenced  his  conduct,  or  moderated  his  passions.     The 
mild  disposition  of  the  younger  brother  was  less  repugnant 
to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel ;  and  his  active  curiosity  might 
have  been  gratified  by  a  theological  system  which  explains 
the  mysterious  essence  of  the  Deity,  and  opens  the  boundless 
prospect  of  invisible  and  future  worlds.     But  the  indepen- 
dent spirit  of  Julian  refused  to  yield  the  passive. and  unre- 
sisting  obedience   which   was   required,    in   the   name   of 
religion,  by  the  haughty  ministers  of  the  church.     Their 
speculative  opinions  were  imposed  as  positive  laws,  and 
guarded  by  the  terrors  of  eternal  punishments ;  but  while 
they  prescribed  the   rigid   formulary  of  the  thoughts,  the 
words,  and  the  actions  of  the  young  prince  ;  whilst  they 
silenced  his  objections,  and  severely  checked  the  freedom  of 
his  inquiries,  they  secretly  provoked  his  impatient  genius  to 
disclaim  the  authority  of  his  ecclesiastical  guides.      He  was 
educated  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  amidst  the   scandals  of  the 
Arian  controversy."       The  fierce  contests  of  the  eastern 

■  5>ee  his  Christian,  and  even  ecclesiastical  cdnration.  in  Gregory  (iii.  p.  .«>8), 
Socrates  (I.  iii.  c.  i ,,  and  Sozomen  d.  v.  c.  2).  He  escaped  vcr>'  narrowly  from 
bein)(  a  bishop,  and  perhaps  a  saint. 

*  The  share  of  the  work  which  had  been  allotted  to  Gallus.  was  prosecuted 
with  vigor  and  success ;  but  the  earth  obstinately  rejected  and  subverted  the 
structures  which  were  imposed  by  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  Julian.  Greg.  iii. 
pp.  59,  60,  61.  Such  a  partial  earthquake,  attested  by  many  living  spectators, 
would  form  one  of  the  clearest  miracles  in  ecclesiastical  story. 

9  The  philosopher  (Fragment,  p.  288),  ridicules  the  iron  chains,  &c.,  of  these 
solitary  fanatics  (see  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  ix.  pp.  661,  662),  who  had  for- 
got that  man  is  by  nature  a  gentle  and  social  animal,  iJv6ft6:TOV  (^vcel  tto'/utikov 
suov  Koi.  T/jj-^i.ov.      The  Pagan  supposes  that,  because  they  had  renounced  the 

gods,  thev  were  possessed  and  tormented  by  evil  daemons. 

10  See  yulian  apud  Cyril.  1.  vi.,  p.  206;  1.  viii.,  pp.  253,  262.  "Vou  persecute," 
savs  he,  "  those  heretics  who  do  not  mourn  the  cfeaclman  precisely  in  the  way 
*'  which  you  approve."  He  shows  himself  a  tolerable  theologian  :  but  he  main- 
tains that  the  Christian  Trinity  is  not  derived  from  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  of  Jesus, 
or  of  .Moses.* 

*  Julian's  aversion  to  Christianity  took  a  more  decided  form,  when  he  saw  the 
arrogance,  ambition,  and  wealth-seeking  cupidity  of  the  hierarchy.     A  mind  like 
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bishops,  the  incessant  alterations  of  their  creeds,  and  the 
profane  motives  which  appeared  to  actuate  their  conduct. 
insensibly  strengthened  the  prejudice  of  Julian,  that  they 
neither  understood  nor  believed  the  religion  for  which  they 
so  fiercely  contended.  Instead  of  listening  to  the  proo4 
of  Christianity  with  that  favorable  attention  which  adds 
weight  to  the  most  respectable  evidence,  he  heard  with 
suspicion,  and  disputed  with  obstinacy  and  acuteness,  the 
doctrines  for  which  he  already  entertained  an  invincible 
aversion.  Whenever  the  young  princes  were  directed  to 
compose  declamations  on  the  subject  of  the  prevailing  con- 
troversies, Julian  always  declared  himself  the  advocate  of 
Paganism  ;  under  the  specious  excuse  that,  in  the  defence 
of  the  weaker  cause,  his  learning  and  ingenuity  might  be 
more  advantageously  exercised  and  displayed. 

As  soon  as  Gall  us  was  invested  with  the 
He  embraces  honors  of  the  purplc,  Juliau  was  permitted  to 
^of  p" Kairil^u^^  i)reathe  the  air  of  freedom,  of  literature,  and  of 
PaiL^aiiisin.^^  The  crowd  of  sophists,  who  were 
attracted  by  the  taste  and  liberality  of  their  royal  pupil,  had 
formed  a  stricl  alliance  between  the  learning  and  the  re- 
ligion of  Greece  ;  and  the  poems  of  Homer,  instead  of  being 
admired  as  the  original  productions  of  human  genius,  were 

H  Libatiius,  Ot  ia.  Patcutalis,  c.  g,  lo,  p.  232,  &c.    Greg.  Nazian/.eii.  Otat.  iiu 
p.  61.    ICi4mif>.  I  It.  Sophist,  ill  Maximo,  pp.  68,  6y,  70,  edit.  Coinmeliii. 

his.  ali«\T<ly  pieposscssed  at^ainst  the  leligioii  itself,  was  naturally  disjt^usted  by 
these  eharat  terisiics  of  a  bodv  that  ha«l  emanatetl  from  it,  and  lowered  bv  the 
very  side  ol  the  throne,  offetisivcly  obtruding  rival  pretensions  and  asserting  a 
divine  rij^ht  to  the  alletjianee  of  submissive  believers.  The  dark  c»>lc)ring  which 
thi--  threw  over  his  view  of  Christianity  has  not  escaped  the  observation  of  some, 
who  liave  studied  his  motives.  Foremost  amon>;  them,  according  to  Eckktt 
(viii..  i.^o',  were  his  "  inijestum  odium  episroporum  ejus  a*talis,"  and  "  aliquorvra 
"  noti  leienda  ambiiio,"  Neander.  t«>o  {Hist,  iii.,  82).  says.  "Julian  hated  e*:pc- 
"  eially  the  bishops;"  and  {Emp.  yul.  p.  132)  marks  the  "especial  distinction 
"  between  juliairs  < ornlurt  to  the  Christians  in  general  and  his  behavior  to  the 
"  bishops,"  adniilini'4  aU  »  that  the  latter  "  forgot  the  duties  which  thev  owed  to 
"  the  supreme  m.vt^i^ir.ih  .'  Kven  Warburton  (yutian,  p.  241  cannot  <k*ny.  ih  .t 
"  their  turbulent  an<l  in>olcnt  manners  deserved  all  the  severity  of  his  justi'.v.'' 
(iibb«»n  '0.  25)  (pioit's  lioni  Ammianus  il.  xwii..  r.  31a  description  of  their  poni|» 
and  luxury,  surpassing  ret^al  tjrandeur.  T'>  annihilate  their  power  and  humble 
lluir  pride.  wa>i  the  chief  object  of  Julians  proceedings.  To  weaken  them,  bv 
atfurding  njore  fre<iuenl  opportunities  for  discord,  he  allowed  those  to  return 
finm  banishment  who  had  been  expelled  during  the  former  predominance  of  an 
advei.se  sect  ;  but  he  sent  b.nck  into  exile,  Athanasius,  who  was  ruling  at  Alex- 
andria, with  a  sway  more  absolute  than  his  own.  Nor  was  it  inconsistent  with 
this,  that  in  his  ei»istle  to  the  high-i>ricst  of  the  Galatians,  ho  should  recommen«l 
him  and  \\\<  c(jlleagues  to  "  take  a  U-sstui  from  the  Christian  bishops  and  assert  a 
"  dignilv  superior  to  all  earthlv  rank."  He  saw  daily  before  him  the  power 
acquired  by  a  regularlv  organized  prifStho«»«i.  and  his  project  was.  to  establish  a 
counlervading  inlluencc.  of  which  he.  as  Pontifex  Maxmnis,  would  be  the  recog- 
nized and  dirc(tinii  head.  This  confirmed  hi'^  preconceived  dislike  of  a  church 
that  could  prudu«  e  suci)  chiefs,  and  aggravated  in  his  eves  the  folly  of  their 
verbal  ilistinctions.  the  Miry  of  their  disputatious  strife,  and  the  ferocity  of  their 
mutual  persei  utioiis.— I-.Ni,.  Ch. 
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seriously  ascribed  to  the  heavenly  inspiration  of  Apollo  and 
the  muses.  The  deities  of  Olympus,  as  they  are  painted  by 
the  immortal  bard,  imprint  themselves  on  the  minds  which 
are  the  least  addicted  to  superstitious  credulity.  Our 
familiar  knowledge  of  their  names  and  characters,  their 
forms  and  attributes,  seems  to  bestow  on  those  airy  beings 
a  real  and  substantial  existence ;  and  the  pleasing  enchant- 
ment produces  an  imperfect  and  momentary  assent  of  the 
imagination  to  those  fables,  which  are  the  most  repugnant 
to  our  reason  and  experience.  In  the  age  of  Julian,  every 
circumstance  contributed  to  prolong  and  fortify  the  illusion  ; 
the  magnificent  temples  of  Greece  and  Asia  ;  the  works  of 
those  artists  who  had  expressed,  in  painting  or  in  sculpture, 
the  divine  conceptions  of  the  poet ;  the  pomp  of  festivals 
and  sacrifices ;  the  successful  arts  of  divination  ;  the  popular 
traditions  of  oracles  and  prodigies  ;  and  the  ancient  practice 
of  two  thousand  years.  The  weakness  of  polytheism  was, 
in  some  measure,  excused  by  the  moderation  of  its  claims ; 
and  the  devotion  of  the  Pagans  was  not  incompatible  with 
the  most  licentious  skepticism."  Instead  of  an  indivisible 
and  regxilar  system,  which  occupied  the  whole  extent  of  the 
believing  mind,  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  was  composed 
of  a  thousand  loose  and  flexible  parts,  and  the  servant  of  the 
gods  was  at  liberty  to  define  the  degree  and  measure  of  his 
religious  faith.  The  creed  which  Julian  adopted  for  his  own 
use  was  of  the  largest  dimensions  ;  and  by  a  strange  contra- 
diction, he  disdained  the  salutary  yoke  of  the  gospel,  whilst 
he  made  a  voluntary  offering  of  his  reason  on  the  altars  of 
Jupiter  and  Apollo.*  One  of  the  orations  of  Julian  is  con- 
is  A  modern  philosopher  has  ingeniously  compared  the  different  operation  of 
theism  and  polytheism,  with  regard  to  the  doubt  or  conviction  which  they  pro- 
duce in  the  human  mind.   See  Hume's  Essays^  vol.  ii.  pp.  444-457,  in  8vo,  edit.  1777. 

♦Voltaire  suggests  that  the  reason  why  the  emperor  Julian  preferred  Paganism 
to  Christianity  was,  that  "  The  Pagan  priests  had  no  dogmas ;  they  did  not 
*'  compel  men  to  believe  that  which  was  incredible,  they  required  nothing  but 
"  sacrifices,  and  even  sacrifices  were  not  enjoined  under  rigorous  penalties  ;  they 
•'  did  not  set  themselves  up  as  the  first  order  in  the  state,  did  not  form  a  slate 
*'  within  a  state,  and  did  not  mix  in  affairs  of  government.  These  might  well  be 
"  considered  motives  to  induce  a  man  iA  Julian's  character  to  declare  himself  on 
"  their  side;  and  if  he  had  piqued  himself  upon  being  nothing  besides  a  stoic,  he 
"  would  have  had  against  nim  the  priests  of  both  religions,  and  all  the  fanatics 
"  of  each.  The  common  people  would  not  at  that  time  have  endured  a  prince 
*'  who  was  content  simply  willi  the  pure  worship  of  a  pure  divinity  and  the  strict 
"  observance  of  justice.  It  was  necessary  to  side  with  one  of  the  opposing 
*'  parties.  We  must  therefore  believe,  that  Julian  submitted  to  the  pagan  ccre- 
•'  monies,  as  the  majority  of  princes  and  preat  men  attend  the  forms  of  worship 
"  in  the  public  temples.  They  are  led  thither  by  the  people  themselves,  and  are 
"  often  obliged  to  appear  what  in  fact  they  are  not ;  and  to  be  in  public  the  first 
"  and  greatest  slaves  of  credulity.  The  Turkish  sultan  must  bless  the  name  of 
**  Omar.  The  Persian  sophi  must  bless  the  name  of  All.  Marcus  Aurelius  him- 
*'  self  was  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis." — £, 
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srcrated  to  the  honor  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
who  rcciuired  from  her  effeminate  priests  the  bloody  sacri- 
ticit.  so  rashly  performed  by  the  madness  of  the  Phrj'gian 
bn\'.  The  pious  emperor  condescends  to  relate,  without  a 
bhish,  and  without  a  smile,  the  voyage  of  the  goddess  from 
the  shores  of  Perj^amus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber;  and 
the  stupendous  miracle,  which  convinced  the  senate  and 
j)eople  of  Rome  that  the  lump  of  clay,  which  their  ambas- 
sadors had  transi)orted  over  the  seas,  was  endowed  with 
life,  and  sentiment,  and  divine  power."  For  the  truth  of 
this  prodii^y,  he  appeals  to  the  public  monuments  of  the 
city ;  and  censures,  with  some  acrimony,  the  sickly  and 
affected  taste  of  those  men,  who  impertinently  derided  the 
sacred  traditions  of  their  ancestors. 

But  the  devout  philosopher,  who  sincerely 
Tiu  aii.j;..iirs.  embraced,  and  warmly  encouraged,  the  super- 
stition of  the  i)eople,  reserved  for  himself  the 
privik\i::fe  of  a  liberal  interj)retation ;  and  silently  withdrew 
from  the  foot  of  the  altars  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple. 
The  extravai^j^ance  of  the  Grecian  mythology  proclaimed 
with  a  clear  and  andii)le  voice,  that  the  pious  inquirer,  in- 
stead of  beinof  scandalized  or  satisfied  with  the  literal  sense, 
should  dilii^ently  explore  the  occult  wisdom,  which  had 
been  disjunised.  l)y  the  prudence  of  antiquity,  imder  the 
mask  of  folly  and  fal)le.^^  The  philosophers  of  the  Platonic 
school/*^  Plotinns.  Porphyry,  and  the  divine  lamblichus. 
were  admitted  as  the  most  skillful  masters  of  this  allegorical 
science,  which  labored  to  soften  and  harmonize  the  deformeil 
ftatnres  of  Paj^anism.  Julian  himself,  who  was  directed  in 
the  mysterious  pursuit  by  yEdesius,  the  venerable  successor 

'i  TIjc  M;tMii  mother  l.imied  in  Italy  about  the  end  of  the  second  Piuiic  war. 
The  iiiit.uk-  i>f  (!laiuii;i.  t'iihcr  virjfin  or  matron,  who  cleared  her  fame  by  dis- 
Kraiiii;^  tin-  vrr.iv«r  ni(Mles.ly  i>f  the  Roman  ladies,  is  attested  by  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses. I  iieir  evideme  is  oolieeted  by  Orakcnborch  (ad  Si/ium  Ita:itum,  xvii. 
.S.V' ;  hill  we  in. IV  observe  that  Livy  (,xxix.  14.  slides  over  the  transaction  with  dis- 
t  reet  ainl)i!4;iiit\  . 

n  I  ianiii»t  teiraiti  from  transcribing  the  cmphatical  words  of  Julian  :    futil  t\? 

^oKti  7<7/"f  rrn/ tnt  mnrn'civ  fiuTi'/.ov  Tu  Totavra  1/  rovnnai  toJ^  Knfii'ot^,  Ctv  r#> 
yi\(i, HOI'  (Sjimi'  /uv,  Cyitr  i^l  ovt^f:  fr  JAtTrei.     Ora/.  v.  p.  161.    Julian  likewise 

•  letlares  bis  thm  belief  in  the  ancilia,  the  holy  shields,  which  dropped  from 
heaviii  (»ii  the  Oiiirinal  bill  ;  and  pities  the  strange  blindness  of  the  Christians, 
who  preieiii  il  the  croM  to  these  celestial  trophies.     Apu<I  Cyril.  1.  vi.  p.  194. 

»■  See  the  principles  t)f  .illevjorv,  in  Julian  n)tat.  vii.  pp.  216,  222).  His  reason- 
iiiij  is  les-.  absiircf  than   that  <if  some  moilern  theologians,  who  asscit  that  an 

•  ■Miavaijant  t>r  « ontradiclorv  iloclrine  w;m>/  be  divine;  since  no  man  alive  could 
have  thought  <»f  inventing  it. 

'«  Knnapius  has  made  these  sophists  the  subject  of  a  partial  and  fanatical 
history;  and  the  learned  Hrucker  (Hist.  Philosoph.  torn.  ii.  pp.  217- 30.?)  has 
employed  much  labor  to  illustrate  their  obscure  lives  and  incompreheusible 
doctrine. 
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of  lamblichus,  aspired  to  the  possession  of  a  treasure,  which 
he  esteemed,  if  we  may  credit  his  solemn  asseverations,  far 
above  the  empire  of  the  world."  It  was  indeed  a  treasure, 
which  derived  its  value  only  from  opinion ;  and  every  artist, 
who  flattered  himself  that  he  had  extracted  the  precious  ore 
from  the  surrounding  dross,  claimed  an  equal  right  of 
stamping  the  name  and  figure  the  most  agreeable  to  his 
peculiar  fancy.  The  fable  of  Atys  and  Cybele  had  been 
already  explained  by  Porphyry ;  but  his  labors  served  only 
to  animate  the  pious  industry  of  Julian,  who  invented  and 
published  his  own  allegory  of  that  ancient  and  mystic  tale. 
This  freedom  of  interpretation,  which  might  gratify  the  prid^ 
of  the  Platonists,  exposed  the  vanity  of  their  art.  Without 
a  tedious  detail,  the  modem  reader  could  not  form  a  just 
idea  of  the  strange  allusions,  the  forced  etymologies,  the 
solemn  trifling,  and  the  impenetrable  obscurity  of  these 
sages,  who  professed  to  reveal  the  system  of  the  universe. 
As  the  traditions  of  Pagan  mythology  were  variously  re- 
lated, the  sacred  interpreters  were  at  liberty  to  select  the 
most  convenient  circumstances ;  and  as  they  translated  an 
arbitrary  cypher,  they  could  extract  from  any  fable  any 
sense  which  was  adapted  to  their  favorite  system  of  religion 
and  philosophy.  The  lascivious  form  of  a  naked  Venus 
was  tortured  into  the  discovery  of  some  moral  precept,  or 
some  physical  truth  ;  and  the  castration  of  Atys  explained 
the  revolution  of  the  sun  between  the  tropics,  or  the  separa- 
tion of  the  human  soul  from  vice  and  error." 

The  theological  system  of  Julian  appears  to  Theological 
have  contained  the  sublime  and  important  prin-    system  of 
ciples  of  natural  religion.    But  as  the  faith,  which 
is  not  founded  on  revelation,  must  remain  destitute  of  any 
firm  assurance,  the  disciple  of  Plato  imprudently  relapsed 
into  the  habits  of  vulgar  superstition  ;  and  the  popular  and 
philosophic  notion  of  the  Deity  seems  to  have  been  con- 
founded in  the  practice,  the  writings,  and  even  in  the  mind 
of  Julian."     The  pious  emperor  acknowledged  and  adored 

I'  Julian,  Orat  vii.  p.  222.  He  swears  with  the  most  fervent  and  enthusiastic 
devotion  ;  and  trembles,  lest  he  should  betray  too  much  of  these  holy  mysteries, 
which  the  profane  might  deride  with  an  impious  Sardonic  laugh. 

18  See  the  fifth  oration  of  Julian.  But  all  the  allegories  which  ever  issued 
from  the  Platonic  school  are  not  worth  the  short  poem  of  Catullus  on  the  same 
extraordinary  subject.  The  transition  of  Atys,  from  the  wildest  enthusiasm  to 
■ober.  pathetic  complaint,  for  his  irretrievable  loss,  must  inspire  a  man  with 
pity,  a  eunuch  with  aespair. 

i»  The  true  religion  of  Julian  may  be  deduced  from  the  Casars,  p.  308,  with 
Spanheim's  notes  and  illustrations,  from  the  fragments  in  Cyril,  1.  ii.pp.  57,  58, 
and  especially  from  the  theological  oration  in  Solem  Regent,  pp.  130-158,  ad- 
dressea.  in  the  confidence  of  friendship,  to  theprasfect  Sallust. 
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the  eternal  cause  of  the  universe,  to  whom  he  ascribed  all 
the  perfections  of  an  infinite  nature,  invisible  to  the  eyes, 
and  inaccessible  to  the  understanding,  of  feeble  mortals. 
The  supreme  God  had  created,  or  rather,  in  the  Platonic 
language,  had  generated,  the  gradual  succession  of  depen- 
dent spirits,  of  gods,  of  demons,  of  heroes,  and  of  men  ;  and 
every  being  which  derived  its  existence  immediately  from 
the  first  cause,  received  the  inherent  gift  of  immortality. 
That  so  precious  an  advantage  might  not  be  lavished  upon 
unworthy  objects,  the  Creator  had  intrusted  to  the  skill  and 
power  ol  the  inferior  gods  the  office  of  forming  the  human 
body,  and  of  arranging  the  beautiful  harmony  of  the  animal, 
the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral  kingdoms,  i  o  the  conduct 
of  these  divine  ministers  he  delegated  the  temporal  govern- 
ment of  this  lower  world  ;  but  their  imperfect  administration 
is  not  exempt  from  discord  or  error.  The  earth  and  its  in- 
habitants are  divided  among  them,  and  the  characters  of 
Mars  or  Minerva,  of  Mercury  or  Venus,  may  be  distinctly 
traced  in  the  laws  and  manners  of  their  peculiar  votaries. 
As  long  as  our  immortal  souls  are  confined  in  a  mortal  prison, 
it  is  our  interest,  as  well  as  our  duty,  to  solicit  the  favor,  and 
to  deprecate  the  wrath,  of  the  powers  of  heaven;  whose  pride 
is  gratified  by  the  devotion  ol  mankind  ;  and  whose  grosser 
parts  may  be  supposed  to  derive  some  nourishment  from 
the  fumes  of  sacrifice.^®  The  inferior  gods  might  sometimes 
condescend  to  animate  the  statues,  and  to  inhabit  the  temples, 
which  were  dedicated  to  their  honor.  They  might  occa- 
sionly  visit  the  earth,  but  the  heavens  were  the  proper 
throne  and  symbol  of  their  glory.  The  invariable  order  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  was  hastily  admitted  by  Julian,  as 
a  proof  of  their  c/eniai  duration ;  and  their  eternity  was  a 
sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  the  workmanship,  not  of 
an  inferior  deity,  but  of  the  Omnipotent  King.  In  the  sys- 
tem of  of  the  Platonists,  the  visible  was  a  type  of  the  invisible 
world.  The  celestial  bodies,  as  they  were  informed  by  a 
divine  spirit,  might  be  considered  as  the  objects  the  most 
worthy  of  religious  worship.  The  Sun,  whose  genial  in- 
fluence pervades  and  sustains  the  universe,  justly  claimed 
the  adoration  of  mankind,  as  the  bright  representative  of 

M  Julian  adopts  this  gross  conception  by  ascribing  it  to  his  favorite  Marcus 
Antoninus  {Casarrs  p.  333).  ^  The  Stoics  and  Platonists  hesitated  between  the 
anaIog>'  of  bodies  and  the  purity  of  spirits  :  yet  the  gravest  philosophers  inclined 
to  the  whimsical  fancy  of  Aristophanes  and  Lucian.  that  an  unbelieving  age 
might  starve  the  immortal  gods.    Sec  Obset-vattons  dg  SpaMhtrim,  pp.  284, 444,  &c. 
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the  Logos,  the  lively,  the  rational,  the  beneficent  image 
of  the  intellectual  Father." 

In   every  age,  the   absence   of  genuine   in-    Fanaticism 
spiration  is  supplied  by  the  strong  illusions  of       of  the 
enthusiasm  and  the  mimic  arts  of  imposture.  ^  *°*^^  *"* 
If,  in  the  time  of  Julian,  these  arts  had  been  practiced  only 
by  the  Pagan  priests,  for  the  support  of  an  expiring  cause, 
some  indulgence  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  the  interest 
and  habits  of  the  sacerdotal  character.     But  it  may  appear 
a  subject  of  surprise  and  scandal,  that  the  philosophers 
themselves  should  have  contributed  to  abuse  the  supersti- 
tious credulity  of  mankind,*^  and  that  the  Grecian  mysteries 

2^  *'  HXiov  Xiyu,  rb  ^uv  uynXfia  koI  ifixlwxov^  koI  tvvow,  koI  dyaOoepybv 
Tou  voijTOU  narpoC'  yu/tan,  Episi.  51.  In  another  place  {apud  Cyril.  1.  2.  p.  69,) 
he  calls  the  sun  God,  and  the  throne  of  God.  Julian  believed  the  Platonician 
Trinity  ;  and  only  blames  the  Christians  for  preferring  a  mortal  lo  an  immortal 
Logos.  ♦ 

n  The  Sophists  of  Eunapius  perform  as  many  miracles  as  the  saints  of  the  des- 
ert :  and  the  only  circumstance  in  their  favor  is,  that  they  are  of  a  less  gloomv 
complexion.  Instead  of  devils  with  horns  and  tails,  lamblichus  evoked  the  eenii 
of  love,  Eros  and  Anteros,  from  two  adjacent  fountains.  Two  beautiful  bojrs 
issue<i  from  the  water,  fondly  embraced  him  as  their  father,  and  retired  at  his 
command,  pp.  26,  27. 

•  The  assistance  given  by  philosophy  to  early  Christianity,  is  not  contradicted 
by  its  opposite  influence  in  the  case  of  Julian.  Rightly  apprehended,  the  two 
facts  are  perfectly  consistent  with  each  other.  First,  the  essential  character  of 
Christianity  itself  was  altogether  changed.  Instead  of  a  religion,  supplying  the 
two  great  wants  of  ihc  age,  a  spiritual  worship  and  a  settled  conviction  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  it  had  merged  into  a  politico-hierarchical,  temporal  em- 
pire over  the  fears,  the  thoughts,  the  resources  and  the  treasures  of  subjugated 
crowds.  It  had  almost  discarded  the  philosophy,  which  had  been  its  ally,  and 
used  only  its  vaguest  words  as  war-cries  in  the  struggles  of  factions,  contenditig 
for  profitable  pjower.  This  picture  is  copied  from  that  drawn  by  Neander,  in  his 
Emp.  yuL  p.  118  and  134,  and  in  his  Hist.  p.  49  and  140.  The  following  passag^e 
brings  the  whole  into  one  point  of  view.  "  Worldly-minded  bishops,  who  by  their 
'*  proceedings  caused  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  be  blasphemed  among  the  Gentiles, 
"  raged  aganist  Paganism  and  stood  ready  to  reward,  with  everything  which  their 
*'  powerful  influence  at  court  enabled  them  to  procure,  especially  the  favor  of  the 
"  prince  and  titles  and  stations  of  honor,  the  nypocrisy  of  those,  who  accounted 
**  earthly  things  of  more  value  than  divine."  Then  the  same  writer  describes  the 
encouragement,  which  such  corruptions  gave,  for  an  attempted  reaction  of 
Paganism  to  recover  from  its  depression.  The  various  habits  and  passions,  that 
are  averse  lo  change,  had  kept  many  from  deserting  the  religion  of  their  fathers : 
and  these,  seeing  how  philosophy  had  aided  the  introduction  and  progress  of  a 
rival  faith,  conceived,  as  has  been  before  observed,  the  idea  of  employing  the 
same  means  for  the  renovation  of  their  own.  The  revived  Platonism  of  Am- 
monius  Saccas  was  not  designed  for  this  purpose  ;  but  some  of  its  tenets,  carried 
out  to  an  extravagant  length,  suited  the  attempt  and  were  fanatically  adapted  or 
dishonestly  perverted,  to  this  end.  "  The  religious  svmbolism,  derived  from  the 
•|  Neo-Platonic  philosophy,  was  the  most  important  means  resorted  lo,  for  dress- 
ing out  Paganism  as  a  rival  of  Christianity,  and  for  imparting  an  artificial  life 
"  into  that,  which  was  already  effete.  Speculative  ideas  and  mystical  intuitions 
II  were  to  infuse  into  the  old  insipid  institution  a  higher  meaning.  Theurgy  and 
"  the  low  traffic  in  boastful  mysteries  contributed  greatly  also  to  attract  and  en- 
II  chain,  by  their  deceptive  arts,  many  minds  influenced  more  bv  a  vain  curiosity, 
"  which  would  penetrate  into  what  lies  bevond  the  province  of^the  human  mind, 
"  than  by  any  true  religious  need."  {Neander  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p,  ^i.}  There  can  be 
no  stronger  evidence  of  what  had  been  the  previous  services  of  philosophy,  than 
this  desperate  effort  to  misemplov  them,  for  the  support  of  a  sinking  and  hopeless 
cause.    Its  total  failure  makes  all  comment  unnecessary,  except  to  point  out  its 
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should  have  been  supported  by  the  magic  or  theurgy  of 
the  modern  Platonists.  They  arrogantly  pretended  to  con- 
trol the  order  of  nature,  to  explore  the  secrets  of  futurity,  to 
coiniiiand  the  service  of  the  inferior  demons,  to  enjoy  the 
view  and  ccjnversation  of  the  superior  gods,  and  Dy  dis- 
ent^aj^inj^  the  soul  from  her  material  bands,  to  reunite  that 
immortal  particle  with  the  Infinite  and  Divine  Spirit 

The  devout  and  fearless  curiosity  of  Julian 
iniiiation  and  tempted  the  ohilosophers  with  the  hopes  of  an 

fanaticism  of  »  T         ^  '   t    r  ^i_        -^       ^«    '^      i-    •     • 

Julian.  easy  conquest ;  which,  from  the  situation  of  their 
young  proselyte,  might  be  productive  of  the 
most  important  consequences."  Julian  imbibed  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  Platonic  doctrines  fi*om  the  mouth  of 
-^desius,  who  had  fixed  at  Pergamus  his  wandering  and 
persecuted  school.  But  as  the  declining  strength  <m  that 
venerable  sage  was  unequal  to  the  ardor,  the  diligence,  the 
raj)id  conception  of  his  pupil,  two  of  his  most  learned  dis- 
ciples, Chrysanthes  and  Eusebius, supplied  at  his  own  desire. 
the  place  of  their  aged  master.  These  philosophers  seem 
to  have  prepared  and  distributed  their  respective  parts ; 
and  they  artfully  contrived,  by  dark  hints  and  afifected  dis- 

22  Tlie  dexterous  manaKcmeni  of  these  sophists,  who  played  their  credakMis 
pupil  into  L-ach  other's  hands,  is  fairly  told  by  Eunapius  (pp.  60 — 76)  with  ansns- 
ptM.titiii  «iiinpliciiy.  The  Abb<'  de  la  Blctcric  understands,  and  neatly  describes, 
the  wljole  comedy  {I'lC  d<r  Julien,  pp.  61—67.) 

utter  inefficacy,  even  in  the  hands  of  Julian,  to  reanimate  so  childish  a  saper- 
^tition.  An  excitable  mind,  motived  and  educated  like  his,  would  aflford  a  natural 
facility  for  the  admission  of  such  impressions.  Yet  neither  his  undoubted  talent. 
his  fervent  enthusiasm,  his  imperial  power,  nor  the  vantage-eround,  which  his 
adversaries  ^ave  liim  by  their  dereliction  of  principle,  enabled  him  to  resuscitate, 
what  the  spirit  of  the  ajje  had  extinguished,— Eng.  Ch. 

'' If  Julian  had  lived  only  ten  years  longer,"  says  Voltaire,  "  there  is  great 
probability  that  he  would  have  given  a  diflferenl  form  to  Euro|)e  from  that  which 
It  bears  at  present.  The  Christian  religion  depended  upon  his  life  :  the  efforts 
he  mailc  for  its  destruction  rendered  his  name  execrable  to  the  nations  who  have 
embraced  it.  The  (?hristian  priests,  who  were  his  contenaporaries,  accused  him 
f>t' almost  every  crime,  because  he  had  committed  what  in  their  eyes  was  the 
Rreatcsl  of  all.— bo  bad  lowered  and  humiliated  them  '* 

A<i  an  examitb^  «>f'thi^  abuse,  Voltaire  quotes  an  absurd  and  discredited  story 
fn>m  a  the«)l«ix,'i«al  diciionaiy  compiled  in  France  by  an  ex-jesuit  named  Paulian, 
wbirh  slates  "'  that  the  emperor  Julian,  after  being  mortally  wounded  in  a  battle 
"  with  the  Persians,  threw  some  of  his  blood  toward  heaven,  exclaiming,  '  Gali- 
"  '  lean,  thou  bast  conquered  ;  * — a  fable  which  destroys  itself,  as  Julian  was  con- 
"  (jueror  in  the  battle,  ami  Jesus  Christ  certainly  was  not  the  God  of  the  Persians. 

"  If  we  consider  Julian  in  his  military  character,  we  see  him  ever  victorious  in 
"  all  his  expeditions,  even  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  and  at  length  dxing  at 
"  the  glorious  crisis  when  the  Persians  were  routed.  His  death  was  that  of  a 
'•  boto,  and  his  last  words  were  those  of  a  philosopher:  'I  submit,*  sa>'S  he,  *wiil- 
*'  '  ini;ly  to  the  eternal  decrees  of  heaven,  convinced  that  he  who  is  captivated 
''  '  with  life,  when  his  last  hour  has  arrived,  is  more  weak  and  pusillanimous  than 
"  '  he  who  would  rush  to  voluntary  death  when  it  is  his  duty  to  live.'  He  con- 
"  verses  to  the  last  m«>nient  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  manifests  no  regrets, 
"  shows  no  Weakness,  and  speaks  only  of  his  submissicm  to  the  will  of  providence. 
"  Let  it  be  remembered  tliai  this  is  the  death  of  an  emperor  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
**  two,  and  let  it  then  be  decided  whether  his  memory  should  be  insulted."— B. 
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putes,  to  excite  the  impatient  hopes  of  the  aspirant,  till  they 
delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  their  associate,  Maximus, 
the  boldest  and  most  skillful  master  of  the  Theurgic  science. 
By  his  hands,  Julian  was  secretiy  initiated  at  Ephesus,  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  His  residence  at  Athens 
confirmed  this  unnatural  alliance  of  philosophy  and  super- 
stition. He  obtained  the  privileee  of  a  solemn  initiation 
into  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  which,  amidst  the  general 
decay  of  the  Grecian  worship,  still  retained  some  vestiges 
of  their  primaeval  sanctity  ;  and  such  was  the  zeal  of  Julian, 
that  he  afterwards  invited  the  Eleusinian  pontiff  to  the  court 
of  Gaul,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  consummating,  by  mystic 
rites  and  sacrifices,  the  great  work  of  his  sanctification.  As 
these  ceremonies  were  performed  in  the  depth  of  caverns, 
and  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  as  the  inviolable  secret 
of  the  mysteries  was  preserved  by  the  discretion  of  the  ini- 
tiated, I  shall  not  presume  to  describe  the  horrid  sounds, 
and  fiery  apparitions,  which  were  presented  to  the  senses,  or 
the  imagination,  of  the  credulous  aspirant,**  till  the  visions 
of  comfort  and  knowledge  broke  upon  him  in  a  blaze  of 
celestial  light*  In  the  caverns  of  Ephesus  and  Eleusis,  the 
mind  of  Julian  was  penetrated  with  sincere,  deep  and  un- 
alterable enthusiasm ;  though  he  might  sometimes  exhibit 
the  vicissitudes  of  pious  fraud  and  nypocrisy,  which  may 
be  observed,  or  at  least  suspected,  in  the  characters  of  the 
most  conscientious  fanatics.  From  that  moment  he  conse- 
crated his  life  to  the  service  of  the  gods ;  and  while  the 
occupations  of  war,  of  government,  and  of  study,  seemed  to 
claim  the  whole  measure  of  his  time,  a  stated  portion  of  the 
hours  of  the  night  was  invariably  reserved  for  the  exercise 
of  private  devotion.  The  temperance  which  adorned  the 
severe  manners  of  the  soldier  and  the  philosopher,  was  con- 
nected with  some  strict  and  frivolous  rules  of  religious  ab- 
stinence ;  and  it  was  in  honor  of  Pan  or  Mercury,  of  Hecate 
or  Isis,  that  Julian  on  particular  days  denied  himself  the  use 
of  some  particular  food,  which  might  have  been  offensive 
to  his  tutelar  deities.     By  these  voluntary  fasts,  he  prepared 

•4  When  Julian,  in  a  momentary  panic,  made  the  sijfn  of  the  cross,  the  daemons 
instantlv  disappeared  (GreR.  Naz.  Oral.  iii.  p.  71).  Gregory-  supF)oses  that  they 
were  frightened,  but  the  priests  declared  that  they  were  indignant.  1  he  reader, 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  faith,  will  determine  this  profound  question. 

»  A  dark  and  distant  view  of  the  terrors  and  joys  of  initiation  is  shown  ny 
Dion,  Chrvsostom,  Themisiins.  Proclus,  and  Stobapus.  The  learned  author  of 
the  Divine  Legation  has  exhibited  their  words,  (vol.  i.  pp.  239,  247,  248,  280,  edit. 
1765),  which  he  dextcrcuslv  or  foniblv  ai-ilits  to  his  own  hypothesis. 
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his  senses  and  his  understanding  for  the  frequent  and  ^miliar 
visits  with  which  he  was  honored  by  the  celestial  powers. 
Notwithstanding  the  modest  silence  of  Julian  himself,  we 
may  learn  from  his  faithful  friend,  the  orator  Libanius,  that 
he  Hved  in  a  perpetual  intercourse  with  tlie  gods  and 
godesses ;  that  they  descended  upon  earth  to  enjoy  the 
conversation  of  their  favorite  hero ;  that  they  gently  inter- 
rupted his  slumbers  by  touching  his  hand  or  his  hair  ;  that 
they  warned  him  of  every  impending  danger,  and  conducted 
liim  by  their  infallible  wisdom,  in  every  action  of  his  life ; 
and  that  he  had  acquired  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
his  heavenly  guests,  as  readily  to  distinguish  the  voice  of 
Jupiter  from  that  of  Minerva,  and  the  form  of  Apollo  from 
the  figure  of  Hercules."  *  These  sleeping  or  waking  visions, 
the  ordinary  effects  of  abstinence  and  fanaticism,  would 
almost  degrade  the  emperor  to  the  level  of  an  Egyptian 
monk.  But  the  useless  lives  of  Antony  or  Pachomius  were 
consumed  in  these  vain  occupations.  Julian  could  break 
from  the  dream  of  superstition  to  arm  himself  for  batde ; 
and  after  vanquishing  in  the  field  the  enemies  of  Rome,  he 
calmly  retired  into  his  tent,  to  dictate  the  wise  and  salutary 
laws  of  an  empire,  or  to  indulge  his  genius  in  the  elegant 
pursuits  of  literature  and  philosophy. 

Hiis  reii  ious  ^^^^  important  secret  of  the  apostasy  of  Julian 
dissimuiaUon.  was  intrusted  to  the  fidelity  of  the  initiatedf,  with 
\yhom  he  was  united  by  the  sacred  ties  of  friend- 
ship and  religion."  The  pleasing  rumor  was  cautiously  cir- 
culated among  the  adherents  of  the  ancient  worship;  and 
his  future  greatness  became  the  object  of  the  hopes,  the 
prayers,  and  the  predictions  of  the  Pagans,  in  every  province 
of  the  empire.  From  the  zeal  and  virtues  of  their  royal 
proselyte,  they  fondly  expected  the  cure  of  every  evil,  and 
the  restoration  of  every  blessing ;  and,  instead  of  disap- 
proving of  the  ardor  of  their  pious  wishes,  Julian  ingenuouslv 
confessed  that  he  was  ambitious  to  attain  a  situation,  in  which 

M Julian's  modesty  confined  him  to  obscure  and  occasional  hints;  but  Libanius 
expatiates  with  pleasure  on  the  fasts  and  visions  of  the  religious  hero.  (Legat. 
^    -  I  "i'""-'  '*•  ^''"'  ^"''  ^^'*'^   Parental,  c.  Ixxxiii.  pp.  309,  310). 

•i-'  Libanius.  Oral.  Parent,  c.  x.  pp.  233.  234-  Gallus  had  some  reason  to  suspect 
the  secret  apostasy  of  his  brother;  and  in  a  letter,  which  maybe  received  as  gen- 
uine, he  exhorts  Julian  to  adhere  to  the  relicion  of  their  ancestors;  an  argument 
which  as  it  sliould  seem,  was  not  yet  perfectly  ripe.  See  Julian.  Op.  p.  454.  and 
Htst.  de  yomen.  torn.  ii.  p.  141. t 

*  Mtxlcrn  spiritualists  claim  frequent  intercourse  with  the  illustrious  sages  of 
antiquity.— P:. 

t  Julian  had  confided  his  secret  to  Oribasius,  the  physician  of  Pergamus.  C7m 
A.  R-  i,  431.— Hng.  Ch. 
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he  might  be  useful  to  his  country  and  to  his  religion.  But 
this  religion  was  viewed  with  a  hostile  eye  by  the  successor 
of  Constantine,  whose  capricious  passions  alternately  saved 
and  threatened  the  life  of  Julian.  The  arts  of  magic  and 
divination  were  strictly  prohibited  under  a  despotic  govern- 
ment, which  condescended  to  fear  them ;  and  if  the  Pagans 
were  reluctandy  indulged  in  the  exercise  of  their  super- 
stition, the  rank  of  Julian  would  have  excepted  him  u-om 
the  general  toleration.  The  apostate  soon  became  the  pre- 
sumptive heir  of  the  monarchy,  and  his  death  could  alone 
have  appeased  the  just  apprehensions  of  the  Christians." 
But  the  young  prince,  who  aspired  to  the  glory  of  a  hero 
rather  than  of  a  martyr,  consulted  his  safety  by  dissembling 
his  reli^on ;  and  the  easy  temper  of  polytheism  permitted 
him  to  join  in  the  public  worship  of  a  sect  which  he  inwardly 
despised.  Libanms  has  considered  the  hypocrisy  of  his 
friend  as  a  subject  not  of  censure,  but  of  praise.  *'  As  the 
"  statues  of  the  gods,"  says  that  orator,  '*  which  have  been 
"  defiled  with  filth,  are  again  placed  in  a  magnificent  temple ; 
so  the  beauty  of  truth  was  seated  in  the  mind  of  Julian, 
after  it  had  been  purified  from  the  errors  and  follies  of  his 
education.  His  sentiments  were  changed  ;  but  as  it  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  have  avowed  his  sentiments,  his 
conduct  still  continued  the  same.  Very  different  from  the 
ass  in  ^Esop,  who  disguised  himself  with  a  lion's  hide,  our 
"  lion  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  under  the  skin  of  an 
"  ass ;  and,  while  he  embraced  the  dictates  of  reason,  to 
"  obey  the  laws  of  prudence  and  necessity."  *•  The  dissimu- 
lation of  Julian  lasted  above  ten  years,  from  his  secret 
initiation  at  Ephesus  to  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war ;  when 
he  declared  himself  at  once  the  implacable  enemy  of  Christ 
and  of  Constantius.  This  state  of  constraint  might  con- 
tribute to  strengthen  his  devotion  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
satisfied  the  obligation  of  assisting,  on  solemn  festivals,  at 
the  assemblies  of  the  Christians,  Julian  returned,  with  the 
impatience  of  a  lover,  to  burn  his  free  and  voluntary  incense 

»  Gregory  (iH.  p.  50),  with  inhuman  zeal,  censures  Constantius  for  sparing:  the 
infant  apostate,  (icuxcjf  auBevra.)  His  French  translator  (p.  265)  cautiously  ob- 
serves, that  sach  expressions  must  not  be  prises  k  la  Icttre.* 

n  Libanius,  Orai.  ParemtaL  c.  ix.  p.  233. 

•The  most  literal  version  of  Grei5:ory*s  homicidal  expression,  cannot,  however, 
be  conscientiously  disavowed  by  his  most  devoted  apologist,  nor  can  it  bo  con- 
sistentlv  condemned  by  a  toleralor  of  that  unscrupulous  papal  despotism  which 
directed  the  swords  of  Alva  and  Tilly,  and  sanctioned  the  truculent  barbarities 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  eve.— E NO.  Ch. 


« 
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on  the  domestic  chapels  of  Jupiter  and  Mercuxy.  But  as 
every  act  of  dissimulation  must  be  painful  to  an  ingenuous 
spirit,  the  profession  of  Christianity  increased  the  aversion 
of  Julian  for  a  religion  which  oppressed  the  freed<Hn  of  his 
mind,  and  compelled  him  to  hold  a  conduct  repugnant  to 
the  noblest  attributes  of  human  nature,  sincerity  and  courage. 

The  inclination  of  Julian  mi^ht  prefer  uie 
"amlins?  ?^^^  ^^  Homcr,  and  of  the  Scipios,  to  the  new 
chr^ianity.  laith,  which  his  uncle  had  established  in  the 
Roman  empire ;  and  in  which  he  himself  had 
been  sanctified  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  But,  as  a 
philosopher,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  jusdfy  his  dissent 
from  Chrisdanity,  which  was  supported  by  the  number  of  its 
converts,  by  the  chain  of  prophecy,  the  splendor  of  miradesi 
and  the  weight  of  evidence.  The  elaborate  work"  which 
he  composed  amidst  the  preparations  of  the  Persian  war, 
contained  the  substance  of  those  arguments  which  he  had 
long  revolved  in  his  mind.  Some  fragments  have  been 
transcribed  and  preserved,  by  his  adversary,  the  vehement 
Cyril  of  Alexandria;"  and  they  exhibit  a  very  singular 
mixture  of  wit  and  learning,  of  sophistry  and  &naticism. 
The  elegance  of  the  style,  and  the  rank  of  the  author,  re- 
commended his  writings  to  the  public  attention ;  **  and  in  the 
impious  list  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  the  celebrated 
name  of  Porphyry  was  effaced  by  the  superior  merit  or 
reputation  of  Julian.  The  minds  of  the  faithful  were  either 
seduced,  or  scandalized,  or  alarmed ;  and  the  Pagans,  who 
sometimes  presumed  to  engage  in  the  unequal  dispute,  de- 
rived, from  the  popular  work  of  their  imperial  missionary, 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fallacious  objections.  But  in  the 
assiduous  prosecution  of  these  theological  studies,  the 
emperor  ofthe  Romans  imbibed  the  illiberal  prejudices  and 
passions  of  a  polemic  divine.  He  contracted  an  irrevocable 
obligation  to  maintain  and  propagate  his  religious  opinions ; 
and  whilst  he  secretly  applauded  the  strength  and  dexterity 

so  Fabricius  (Biblioth.  Grutc,  1.  v.  c.  viii.  pp.  88—^)  and  Lardncr  Heathen 
Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  pp.  44—47)  have  accurately  compiled  all  thai  can  now  be  dis- 
covered ofjulian's  work  against  the  Christians. 

«i  About  seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Julian,  he  executed  a  task  which  had 
been  feebly  attempted  by  Philip  of  Side,  a  prolix  and  contemptible  writer.  Even 
the  work  of  Cyril  has  not  entirelv  satisfied  the  most  favorable  judges ;  and  the 
Abb6,  de  la  Bleterie  (Preface  a  tHist,  de  Jovien.  pp.  30,  la)  wishes  that  some  theo- 
logien philosophe  (a  strange  centaur)  would  undertake  the  refutation  of  Julian. 

"  Libanius  {Oral.  Parental,  c.  Ixxxvii  p.  313),  who  has  been  suspected  of  as- 
sisting his  friend,  prefers  this  divine  vindication  (Orat.  ix.  in  necem  yulian  p. 
M,  edit.  MoreV\,  to  the  writings  of  Porphyry.  His  judv^mcnt  may  be  arrai^ed 
K^crateSt  1.  iii.  c.  23),  but  Libanius  cannot  be  accused  of  flattery  to  a  dead  prince. 
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« 

with  which  he  wielded  the  weapons  of  controversy,  he  was 
tempted  to  distrust  the  sincerity,  or  to  despise  the  under- 
standings, of  his  antagonists,  who  could  obstinately  resist 
the  force  of  reason  and  eloquence. 

The  Christians  who  beheld  with  horror  and  Universal 
indignation  the  apostasy  of  Julian,  had  much  ^°**'*"°"- 
more  to  fear  from  his  power  than  from  his  arguments.  The 
Pagans,  who  were  conscious  of  his  fervent  zeal,  expected, 
perhaps  with  impatience,  that  the  flames  of  persecution 
should  be  immecliately  kindled  against  the  enemies  of  the 
gods ;  and  that  the  ingenious  malice  of  Julian  would  invent 
some  cruel  refinements  of  death  and  torture,  which  had  been 
unknown  to  the  rude  and  inexperienced  fury  of  his  prede- 
cessors. But  the  hopes,  as  well  as  the  fears  of  the  religious 
factions  were  apparently  disappointed,  by  the  prudent 
humanity  of  a  prince,"  who  was  careful  of  his  own  fame,  of 
the  public  peace,  and  of  the  rights  of  mankind.  Instructed 
by  history  and  reflection,  Julian  was  persuaded,  that  if  the 
diseases  of  the  body  may  sometimes  be  cured  by  salutary 
violence,  neither  steel  nor  fire  can  eradicate  the  erroneous 
opinions  of  the  mind.  The  reluctant  victim  may  be  dragged 
to  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  but  the  heart  still  abnors  and  dis- 
claims the  sacrilegious  act  of  the  hand.    Religious  obstinacy 

»  Libanius  {Orai.  Parent,  c.  Ivii.  pp.  283,  284)  has  eloquently  explained  the 
tolerating  principles  and  conduct  of  his  imperial  friend.  In  a  very  remarkable 
epistle  to  tne  people  of  Bostra, -Julian  himself  {Epist.  Hi.)  professes  his  modera- 
tion,  and  betrays  nis  zeal,  which  is  acknowledged  by  Ammianus,  and  exposed  by 
Gregory  {Orai.  iii.  p.  72). 

•  This  letter  may  have  been  covertly  dictated  by  his  zeal  for  Paganism;  but  it 
is  an  open  maifestation  of  the  hostile  feelings  which  he  entertained  towards  the 
Christian  priesthood.  Bostra  has  already  been  noticed  as  the  birth-place  of  the 
emperor  Philip.  It  was  a  Colony,  situated  in  Arabia,  on  the  confines  of  Juda;a. 
ana  not  far  from  Pella,  the  early  seat  of  Jewish  Christianity.  The  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  caught  or  inherited,  the  contentious  spirit  of  their  Hebrew  neigh- 
bors. As  they  were  almost  equally  divided  between  the  gospel  and  heathenism, 
their  discord  led  to  scenes  of  violence,  which  altractecl  official  notice.  Julian 
remonstrated  with  the  bishop,  Titus,  and  held  him  responsible  for  the  public 
tranquility.  The  prelate  and  his  clergy  replied  by  a  inenmrial,  asserting  that 
the  disorders  of  the  people  were  restrained  by  their  aclinonitions.  On  this  the 
emperor  addressed  a  letter  to  the  citizens  j^enerally.  of  bf)ili  parlies,  exhorting 
them  to  live  in  peace.  Bui  he  adroitly  took  ihe  ojmorlunily  of  telling  the  Chris- 
tian laity,  that  liieir  prieslhood  a(  cused  iheni  of  r)eing  disposed  to  turbulence. 
He,  however.  ac(piitle<l  iheni,  arul  injpnled  all  disiurbance  tf>  the  arts  of  the 
clergy,  whom  he  desc  ribe<l  as  irriiaicd  by  tluir  loss  of  power  and  immunities, 
and  as  therefore  instiRaliii}^  llie  people  u^  despise  the  authority  of  the  state 
These  asitators  he  reiommended  ih«ni  to  expel  from  their  city,  so  that  concord 
might  prevail  among  iheni.  .iiid  all  qiiietlv  praeiice  that  form  of  worship  which 
he  left  them  at  perfect  libcrt\  to  eho<»se  for  themselves.  Neander  {Hist.  Vf)l.  iii., 
p.  83),  censures  Julian  for  his  rr)n<liut  to  the  bishop  of  Bostra.  Yet  we  find  it 
previously  a<lmitted  by  the  same  writer  i /'.tup.  Jul.  p.  15.^),  that  the  monarch 
thoujjjhl  he  ought  to  be  severe  with  the  liishojjs.  ^nire  "  he  looked  upon  them  as 
"  disturbers  of  the  public  peaee.  who  paid  tu)  regard  i(»  human  authority;  and  in 
"  that  spirit  he  wrote  to  the  citizens  of  I'.ostra,"— E.n'i;.  Cm. 
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is  hardened  and  exasperated  by  oppression  ;  and  as  soon  as 
tlie  persecution  subsides,  those  who  have  yielded  are  re- 
stored as  penitents,  and  those  who  have  resisted  are  honored 
as  saints  and  martyrs.  If  Julian  adopted  the  unsuccessful 
cruelty  of  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues,  he  was  sensible 
that  he  should  stain  his  memory  with  the  name  of  a  tyrant, 
and  add  new  glories  to  the  Catholic  church,  which  had  de- 
rived strength  and  increase  from  the  severity  of  the  Pagan 
magistrates.  Actuated  by  these  motives,  and  apprehensive 
of  disturbing  the  repose  of  an  unsettled  reign,  Julian  sur- 
prised the  world  by  an  edict,  which  was  not  unworthy  of  a 
statesman  or  a  philosopher.  He  extended  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Roman  world,  the  benefits  of  a  free  and 
equal  toleration  ;  and  the  only  hardship  which  he  inflicted 
on  the  Christians,  was  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  tor- 
menting their  fellow-subjects,  whom  they  stigmatized  with 
the  odious  titles  of  idolaters  and  heretics.*  The  Pagans 
received  a  gracious  permission,  or  rather  an  express  order, 
to  open  ALL  their  temples  ;  '*  and  they  were  at  once  delivered 
from  the  oppressive  laws  and  arbitrary  vexations,  which 
they  had  sustained  under  the  reign  of  Constantine,  and  of 
his  sons.  At  the  same  time,  the  bishops  and  clergy,  who 
had  been  banished  by  the  Arian  monarch,  were  recalled 
from  exile,  and  restored  to  their  respective  churches ;  the 
Donatists,  the  Novatians,  the  Macedonians,  the  Eunomians, 
and  those  who.  with  a  more  prosperous  fortune,  adhered  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Council  ol  Nice.    Julian,  who  understood 

s»  In  Greece,  ihe  temi»les  of  Minerva  were  opened  by  his  express  coinmaii<1, 
before  ihe  death  of  Coiiatantius  (Liban.  Oral.  Parent,  c.  55.  p.  280);  and  Julian 
declares  himself  a  Pagan  in  his  public  manifesto  to  the  Athenians.  This  unques- 
tionable evidence  may  correct  the  hasty  assertion  of  Ammianus,  who  seems  to 
suppose  Constantinople  to  be  the  place  where  he  discovered  his  attachment  to 
the  Rods.t  

*  Another  example  of  Papan  toleration  !  Had  Christianity  but  possessed  this 
charitable  spirit,  which  seems  inherent  in  Paganism,  mankind  wouln  have  escaped 
centuries  ol  oporession,  and  Christians  might  have  learned  to  live  happier  and 
nobler  lives.  *"  dning  unto  others  as  they  would  that  others  should  do  unto  them.'* 
"  Julian,"  savs  Voltaire.  "  never  put  any  Christians  to  death  :  he  g^ranled  them 
"  no  favors,  but  he  never  perst;culed  them.  He  permitted  them,  like  a  just 
"  sovereign,  to  keep  their  own  ]>ropeity;  and  he  wrote  in  opposition  to  them 
like  a  philos^>pher.  He  forbade  their  teachini;  in  the  schools  the  profane 
authors,  whom  ihey  endeavore<l  to  decr>  — this  was  not  persecuting  them  :  and 
he  prevente<i  them  from  tearing  one  another  to  pieces  in  their  outrageous 
hatied  and  (juarrels— this  was  protecting  them.  They  had  in  fact  therefore 
nothing  with  which  thev  could  reproach  him,  but  with  having  abandoned  them, 
•*  and  with  not  being  of  tb«Mr  opinion."— E. 

t  This  was  not  till  after  he  bad  been  proclaimed  Augustus,  and  while  he  was 
on  his  march  to  attack  Constantius;  it  can  have  precedetl  only  by  a  few  days  his 
entrance  into  the  eastern  metropolis.  His  opinions  wer«'  never  publicly  avowed 
till  he  ha«l  lost  all  hope  of  maintaining  amicable  relations  with  his  cousin.  How 
careftdly  they  were  concealid.  was  proved  by  his  conduct  at  the  feast  of  thr 
Epiphany  that  same  year.— Enu  Ch. 
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and  derided  their  theological  disputes,  invited  to  the  palace 
the  leaders  of  the  hostile  seels,  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
agreeable  spedtacle  of  their  furious  encounters.  The  clamor 
of  controversy  sometimes  provoked  the  emperor  to  exclaim, 
**  Hear  me  !  the  Franks  have  heard  me,  and  the  Alemanni  ;'* 
but  he  soon  discovered  that  he  was  now  engaged  with  more 
obstinate  and  implacable  enemies ;  and  though  he  exerted 
the  powers  of  oratory  to  persuade  them  to  live  in  concord, 
or  at  least  in  peace,  he  was  pefectly  satisfied,  before  he  dis- 
missed them  from  his  presence,  that  he  had  nothing  to  dread 
from  the  union  of  the  Christians.  The  impartial  Ammianus 
has  ascribed  this  affected  clemency  to  the  desire  of  foment- 
ing the  intestine  divisions  of  the  church  ;  and  the  insidious 
design  of  undermining  the  foundations  of  Christianity,  was 
inseparably  connected  with  the  zeal  which  Julian  professed, 
to  restore  the  ancient  religion  of  the  empire." 

As  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  as- 
sumed, according  to  the  custom  of  his  prede-     devotion1>f 
cessors,  the  character  of  supreme  pontiff;   not    juUaninthe 
only  as  the  most  honorable  title  of    imperial  "^^paganism^ 
greatness,  but  as  a  sacred  and  important  office ; 
the  duties  of  which  he  was  resolved  to  execute  with  pious 
diligence.      As   the   business  of  the   state   prevented   the 
emperor  from  joining  every  day  in  the  public  devotion  of 
his  subjects,  he  dedicated  a  domestic  chapel  to  his  tutelar 
deity  the  Sun ;   his  gardens  were  filled  with  statues  and 
altars  of  the  gods ;  and  each  apartment  of  the  palace  dis- 
played   the   appearance  of  a  magnificent   temple.     Every 
morning  he  saluted  the  parent  of  light  with  a  sacrifice ;  the 
blood  of  another  victim  was  shed  at  the  moment  when  the 
sun  sank  below  the  horizon  ;    and  the  moon,  the  stars,  and 
the  genii  of  the  night,  received  their  respective  and  season- 
able honors  from  the  indefatigable  devotion  of  Julian.     On 
solemn  festivals,  he  regularly  visited  the  temple  of  the  god 
or  goddess  to  whom  the  day  was  peculiarly  consecrated, 
and  endeavored  to  excite  the  religion  of  the  magistrates  and 
people  by  the  example  of  his  own  zeal.     Instead  of  main- 
taining the  lofty  state  of  a  monarch,  distinguished  by  the 
splendor  of  his  purple,  and  encompassed  by  the  golden 

M  Ammianus,  xxii.  5.  Sozomen,  I.  v.  c.  5.  Bt-stia  moritur,  tranquilitas  redit 
*  *  *  oinnes  episcopi  qui  de  propriis  sedibus  fiu-ratit  exterminali  per  indulgen- 
tiam  novi  principis  ad  ecclesias  redeunl.  yetom.  adve^sus  Luci/rrianos,  lorn  ii. 
p.  143.  Oplatus  accuses  the  Donatists  for  owing  their  safely  to  an  apostate  d.  ii. 
C  16,  pp.  36,  37,  edit.  Dupin.). 
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shields  of  his  j^uartls,  JuHan  solicited,  with  respectful  es^[er- 
iiess,  the  meanest  offices  which  contributed  to  the  worship 
of  the  gods.  Amidst  the  sacred  but  licentious  crowd  of 
priests,  of  inferior  ministers,  and  of  female  dancers,  who 
were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  temple,  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  emperor  to  bring  the  wood,  to  blow  the  fire,  to 
handle  the  knife,  to  slaughter  the  victim,  and,  thrusUne  his 
bloody  hands  into  the  bowels  of  the  expiring  animal,  to 
draw  forth  the  heart  or  liver,  and  to  read,  with  the  consum- 
mate skill  of  an  haruspex,  the  imaginary  signs  of  future 
events.  The  wisest  of  the  Pagans  censured  this  extravagant 
superstition,  which  affected  to  despise  the  restraints  of 
prudence  and  decency.  Under  the  reign  of  a  prince,  who 
practiced  the  rigid  maxims  of  economy,  the  expense  of 
religious  worship  consumed  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
revenue ;  a  constant  supply  of  the  scarcest  and  most  beauti- 
ful birds  was  transported  from  distant  climates,  to  bleed  on 
the  altars  of  the  gods ;  an  hundred  oxen  were  frequently 
sacrificed  by  Julian  on  one  and  the  same  day;  and  it  soon 
became  a  popular  jest,  that  if  he  should  return  with  conquest 
from  the  Persian  war,  the  breed  of  horned  cattle  must  in- 
fallibly be  extinguished.  Yet  this  expense  may  appear  in- 
considerable, when  it  is  compared  with  the  splendid  presents 
which  were  offered,  either  by  the  hand,  or  by  order,  of  the 
emi)eror,  to  all  the  celebrated  places  of  devotion  in  the 
Roman  world ;  and  with  the  sums  allotted  to  repair  and 
decorate  the  ancient  temples,  which  had  suffered  the  silent 
decay  of  time,  or  the  recent  injuries  of  Christian  rapine. 
Encouraged  by  the  example,  the  exhortations,  the  liberality, 
of  their  pious  sovereign,  the  cities  and  families  resumed  the 
practice  of  their  neglected  ceremonies.  **  Every  part  of  the 
"  world,"  exclaims  Libanius,  with  devout  tran.sport,  '*  dis- 
**  played  the  triumph  of  religion  ;  and  the  grateful  prospect 
**  of  flaming  altars,  bleeding  victims,  the  smoke  of  incense. 
**  and  a  solemn  train  of  priests  and  prophets,  without  fear 
"  and  without  danger.  The  sound  of  prayer  and  of  music 
*'  was  heard  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains ;  and  the 
"  same  ox  afforded  a  sacrifice  for  the  gods,  and  a  supper  for 
**  their  joyous  votaries."" 

3fi  The  restoration  of  ilic  Paiiian  worship  is  (Icscrlbed  by  Julian  {Atisoj^og-tm^ 
p.  346),  Libanius  iOraf.  Part'ttt.  c.  6<»,  pp.  sSti.  2S7,  and  Orat.  Consular,  ad  yu/tam. 
VV'  245,  246.  edit.  Morel.),  Ammianus  (xxii.  12),  and  (Jregury  Nazianzen  {Orat.  iv. 
p.  121).  These  writers  ajjree  in  the  essential,  and  even  minute,  facts;  but  the 
dillVrent  liehts  in  whit  h  they  view  the  extreme  devotinn  of  Julian  are  expressive 
of  the  gradations  of  self-applause,  passionate  admiration,  mild  reproof,  and  pai  ■ 
tial  invective. 
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But  the  genius  and  power  of  Julian  were  une- 
qual to  the  enterprise  of  restoring  a  religion,  o'f  PaLanilm. 
which  was  destitute  of  theological  principles,  of 
moral  precepts,  and  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  ;  which 
rapidly  hastened  to  decay  and  dissolution,  and  was  not 
susceptible  of  any  solid  or  consistent  reformation.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  more  especially  after 
that  office  had  been  united  with  the  imperial  dignity,  com- 
prehended the  whole  extent  of  the  Roman  empire.  Julian 
named  for  his  vicars  in  the  several  provinces,  the  priests 
and  philosophers,  whom  he  esteemed  the  best  qualified  to 
cooperate  in  the  execution  of  his  great  design ;  and  his 
pastoral  letters,"  if  we  may  use  that  name,  still  represent  a 
very  curious  sketch  of  his  wishes  and  intentions.  He  directs, 
that  in  every  city  the  sacerdotal  order  should  be  composed, 
without  any  distinction  of  birth  or  fortune,  of  those  persons 
who  were  the  most  conspicuous  for  the  love  of  the  gods 
and  of  men.     "  If  they  are  guilty,"  continues  he,  "of  any 

*  scandalous  offence,  they  should  be  censured  or  degraded 

*  by  the  superior  pontiff;  but,  as  long  as  they  retain  their 

*  rank,  they  are  entided  to  the  respect  of  the  magistrates 

*  and  people.   Their  humility  may  be  shown  in  the  plainness 
'  of  their  domestic  garb  ;  their  dignity,  in  the  pomp  of  holy 

*  vestments.     When  they  are  summoned  in  their  turn  to 

*  officiate  before  the  altar,  they  ought  not,  during  the  ap- 

*  pointed  number  of  days,  to  depart  from  the  precincts  of 

*  tlie  temple ;  nor  should  a  single  day  be  suffered  to  elapse, 
'  without  the  prayers  and  the  sacrifice  which  they  are  obliged 

*  to  offer  for  the  prosperity  of  the  state  and  of  individuals. 

*  The  exercise  of  their  sacred  functions  requires  an  immacu- 

*  late  purity,  both  of  mind  and  body ;  and  even  when  they  are 

*  dismissed  from  the  temple  to  the  occupations  of  common 

*  life,  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  excel  in  decency  and  virtue 

*  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens.     The  priest  of  the  gods 

*  should  never  be  seen  in  theatres  or  taverns.    His  conversa- 

*  tion  should  be  chaste,  his  diet  temperate,  his  friends  of 

*  honorable  reputation  ;  and  if  he  sometimes  visits  the  forum 

*  or  the  palace,  he  should  appear  only  as  the  advocate  of 

*  those  who  have  vainly  solicited  either  justice  or  mercy. 

*  His  studies  should  be  suited  to  the  sanctity  of  his  profes- 

»T  See  Julian.  RpistoL  xlix.  Ixii.  Ixiii.,  and  a  long  and  curious  fragment,  without 
beeinnine  or  end  (pp.  288-305).  The  supreme  pontilT  derides  the  Slosaic  history 
and  the  Christian  cliscipline,  prelers  the  (".reek  poets  to  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
and  palliates  with  the  skill  of  a  Jesuit,  the  relative  worship  of  images. 
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sion.     Licentious  talcs,  or  comedies,  or  satires,  must  be 
banished  from  his  library,  which  ought  solely  to  consist  of 
historical  and  philosophical  writings  ;  of  history  which  is 
founded  in  truth,  and  of  philosophy  which  is  connected  with 
religion.     The  impious  opinions  of  the   Epicureans  and 
Skeptics  deserve  his  abhorrence  and  contempt;**  but  he 
should  diligently  study  the   systems  of  Pythag^oras,  of 
"  Plato,  and  of  the  Stoics,  which  unanimously  teach  that 
*'  there  are  ^oih  ;  that  the  world  is  governed  by  their  pro\i- 
"  dence  ;  that  their  goodness  is  the  source  of  every  temporal 
*'  blessing ;  and  that  they  have  prepared  for  the  human  soul  a 
"  future  state  of  reward  or  punishment."*  The  imperial  pon- 
tiff inculcates,  in  the  UKxst  persuasive  language,  the  dudes  of 
benevolence  and  hospitality  ;  exhorts  his  inferior  clergy  to 
recommend  the  universal  practice  of  those  virtues ;  promises 
to  assist  their  indigence  from  the  public  treasury  ;  and  de- 
clares his  resolution  of  establishing  hospitals  in  every  city, 
where  the  poor  should  be  received  without  any  invidious  dis- 
tinction of  country  or  of  religion.  Julian  beheld  with  envy  the 
wise  and  humane  regulations  of  the  church  ;  and  he  very 
frankly  confesses  his  intention  to  deprive  the  Christians  of 
the  applause,  as  well  as  advantage,  which  they  had  acquired 
l)y  the  exclusi\'e  practice  of  charity  and  beneficence."  The 
same  spirit  of  imitation  might  dispose  the  emperor  to  adopt 
several  ecclesiastical  institutions,  the  use  and   importance 
of  which  were  apj)roved  by  the  success  of  his  enemies.*"  But 
if  these  imaginary  j)lans  of  reformation  had  been  realized, 
the  forced  and  imperfect  copy  would  have  been  less  bene- 

-«  The  cxiiliation  of  Julian  (p.  .^on  that  these  impious  sects,  and  even  their 
wriiiiiKs.  arc  c'xiiiii:iiish«.Ml.  may  ho  consistent  enouj^li  with  the  sacertlol.il  char- 
a.  tiT  ;  hut  it  is  iiuworihy  <»t' a  philosopher  to  wisli  thai  any  opinions  and  areu- 
niyiits  the  most  lepugnant  to  his  own,  should  be  concealed  ironi  the  knowledge 
of  niankinl. 

.T'  \  el  he  insinuates,  that  the  Cliristians,  un<k'r  the  pretence  of  charity,  inveigled 
children  Horn  their  rehj^ion  and  paienls,  conveyed  ihenj  on  shipboard,  and  dc- 
\  oted  those  victim*,  to  a  life  c)f  poverty  or  servitude  in  a  i  emote  country  (p.  305;. 
Had  tlie  t  har^e  been  proved,  it  was  his  duly,  not  to  complain,  but  t<»  punish. 

41)  ilr«'yorv  Na/ian/.en  is  facetious,  in>ienions.  and  ar»;umentative  {Orat.  iii. 
pp  i'>i,  lo!.  ^S:c.'.  He  ridicules  the  folly  of  such  vain  imitation  ;  and  amuses  him- 
self with  ititpiiiinj;.  what  lessons,  moral  or  lheolu.nical,  could  be  extracted  from 
tlie  tiretian  fables.  

*  In  these  letters,  Julian  ijives  the  idea  of  a  Paijanism.  very  unlike  the  mylholo- 
jjics  of  nesio<l,  Homer.  Numa,  and  Ovitl.  His  instructions  to  his  priests  are  an 
amplif\in}^  comment. irv  on  th<)se  of  Paul  to  Titus,  in  his  ciioice  of  bishops.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  in  tlic^e  extraordinary  proiluctions  is.  that  while  as 
Pontifex  Maximus  he  atl'ects  to  restore  idolatry,  as  emperor  and  philosopher  he 
endeavors  to  provide  what  he  clearly  perceives  to  be  most  required  for  the  satis- 
faction of  hi>J  age,  bv  eivinj^  a  more  spiritual  character  to  Pai^an  worship,  and 
combining  with  11  the  belief  of  a  future  state.  He  even  points  out  Platonism  as 
the  philosophy  which  had  produced  these  impressions  and  created  these  wants 
— Eng.  Ch. 
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ficial  to  Paganism,  than  honorable  to  Christianity.  The 
Gentiles,  who  peaceably  followed  the  customs  of  their  ances- 
tors, were  rather  surprised  than  pleased  with  the  introduction 
of  foreign  manners  ;  and,  in  the  short  period  of  his  reign, 
Julian  had  frequent  occasions  to  complain  of  the  want  of 
fervor  of  his  own  party/* 

The  enthusiasm  of  Julian  prompted  him  to 
embrace  the  friends  of  Jupiter  as  his  personal  philosophers, 
friends  and  brethren ;  and  though  he  partially 
overlooked  the  merit  of  Christian  constancy,  he  admired 
and  rewarded  the  noble  perseverance  of  those  Gentiles  who 
had  preferred  the  favor  of  the  gods  to  that  of  the  emperor.*' 
If  they  cultivated  the  literature,  as  well  as  the  religion,  of 
the  Greeks,  they  acquired  an  additional  claim  to  the  friend- 
ship of  Julian,  who  ranked  the  muses  in  the  number  of  his 
tutelar  deities.  In  the  religion  which  he  had  adopted,  piety 
and  learning  were  almost  synonymous  ;**  and  a  crowd  of 
poets,  of  rhetoricians,  and  of  philosophers,  hastened  to  the 
imperial  court,  to  occupy  the  vacant  places  of  the  bishops, 
who  had  seduced  the  credulity  of  Constantius.  His  suc- 
cessor esteemed  the  ties  of  common  initiation  as  far  more 
sacred  than  those  of  consanguinity  ;  he  chose  his  favorites 
among  the  sages,  who  were  deeply  skilled  in  the  occult 
sciences  of  magic  and  divination,  and  every  impostor,  who 
pretended  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  futurity,  was  assured  of 
enjoying  the  present  hour  in  honor  and  affluence."  Among 
the  philosophers,  Maximus  obtained  the  most  eminent  rank 
in  the  friendship  of  his  royal  disciple,  who  communicated, 
with  unreserved  confidence,  his  actions,  his  sentiments,  and 
his  religious  designs,  during  the  anxious  suspense  of  the 
civil  war.**  As  soon  as  Julian  had  taken  possession  of  the 
palace  of  Constantinople,  he  dispatched  an  honorable  and 
pressing  invitation  to  Maximus,  who  then  resided  at  Sardis 

41  He  accuses  one  of  his  pontiffs  of  a  secret  confederacy  with  the  Christian 
bishops  and  presbyters  {.Epist.  Ixii  ).  'O^uv  ovv  toAA/)»;  ^Lhf  dXiyupiav  oiaaif 
fjfiiv  rrpbc  fovg  ^e^v^,  and  again,  /^^dj-  rJ^  qvtu  'paOvuuc,  &c.    Episl.  Ixiii. 

«  He  praises  the  fidelity  of  Callixene,  priestess  of  Ceres,  who  had  been  twice 
as  constant  as  Penelope,  and  rewards  her  with  the  priesthood  of  the  Ph\  rgian 
goddess  at  Pessinus  (Julian.  EpisL  xxi.).  He  applauds  the  firmness  of  Sbpaler 
of  Hierapolis,  who  had  been  repeatedly  pressed  by  Constantius  and  Gallus  to 
apostatize  (Epist.  xxvii.  p.  401). 

**  'O  dk  vofiiCuv  u6e^<l>a  X6)0ff  re  kqI  tJccDv  lepa,    Orat.  Parent,  c.  77,  p.  302. 

The  same  sentiment  is  frequently  inculcated  by  Julian,  Libanius,  and  the  rest  of 
their  party. 

**  The  curiosity  and  credulity  of  the  emperor,  who  tried  every  mode  of  divina- 
tion, are  fairly  exposed  by  Ammianus,  xxii.  12. 

-•*•  Julian.  Epist.  xxxviii.  Three  other  epistles  (xv.  xvi.  xxxix.),  in  the  same 
ftylc  of  friendship  and  confidence,  arc  addressed  to  the  philosopher  Maximus, 
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in  Lvdia.  ui'.-i  Chn-sanlhiuf,  the  associate  of  his  art  and 
?rjii:cs.  The  irudcnt  and  aupt-rstitious  Chr\'5anthius  re- 
lu-c^i  'j  ■  ur.vitriukf  a  joumej-  which  showed  itself,  acconiing 
;  '  ti-.t-  Tu'.c^  <.'i  divination,  with  the  most  threatening  and 
111  il:^-:-..ir.i  .ijijcct :  but  his  companion,  whose  tanatidsm  was 
-. :  .1 :  ■■  .lut.-  cj.-i,  ijeriisted  in  his  interrogations,  till  he  had  ex- 
l'-r:t.-'J  fr>.>:n  ttii:  ir-jda  a  seeming  constat  tu  his  own  wishes, 
a::-:  ihosv  'A  tiic  tmpcror.  The  journey  of  Maxiinus  through 
iht  cities  >ji  Asi.t  disjilayed  the  triumph  of  philosophic 
vanity  :  and  tlit;  magistrates  \  ied  with  each  other  in  the 
h<jn':ir,iok-  receiitii'ii  which  they  prepared  for  the  friend  of 
their  juMnijin.  Julian  was  pronouncing  an  oration  before 
the  9t-na[i'.  u  hen  hi-  w;is  informed  of  the  arrival  of  Maximus. 
Tiie  t-niperur  imnitdiately  interrupted  his  discourse,  ad- 
vanced to  nict-t  him,  and  after  a  tender  embrace,  conducted 
him  by  tin-  h.uui  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  where  he 
[iuhliciy  ^Kkiiuuledi^'i-d  tlie  benefits  which  he  had  derived 
Inim  till-  iii>tructioiis  of  the  philosopher.  Maximus."  who 
sijon  ac'iiiiaii  ihe  confidence,  and  influenced  the  councils, 
of  Julian.  «,is  iiucnsibly  corrupted  by  the  temptations  of  a 
ciiurt.  His  (irvss  became  more  splendid,  his  demeanor 
ni'-ri:  liifty.  and  lie  was  exposed,  under  u  succeeding  reign, 
to  a  di>.yracefiil  inqiiirv  into  the  means  bv  which  the  disciple 
:( I'h.C'i  li,i(i  Liccumiil;iied.  in  the  sh.irt  duration  of  his  &vor, 
a  very  scandalous  [iroportjon  of  wealth.  Of  the  other 
pliiiosu|.htrs  and  sojihists.  who  were  invited  to  the  imperial 
rcsidenui.-  by  tin-  choice  of  Jidian,  or  by  the  success  of 
MaxiimiM,  fi-w  were  able  to  preserve  tlieir  innocence,  or  their 
repuiatiun,"  The  liberal  pfis  of  money,  lands,  and  houses, 
were  in.suflicient  Hi  .satiate  their  rapacious  avarice  ;  and  the 
indignation  nf  tlie  people  was  justly  excited  by  the  remem- 
brance of  their  itbject  jjoverty  and  chsinterested  profe-ssions. 
The  penetration  of  Julian  could  not  always  be  deceived; 

m"mK'lT{;■U.^^i'Jh;""ll^";^'rt«"«■I^^^^  ''''"  '"'  '*"'"  ''" 

CM  iii^  •.(i1»-  HKi'.  \'ti  ht  latrly  cuiifrsM-s  ihc  frailly  nf  Maxiiixis.  Ilis  rcrnrtivn 
ni  t  .ni-.t,iiiiiiu>i,lv  »  Jiw-ribLfl  by  Lilianlus  lOnil.  Paml.  c.  S6,  ji   joii  and 


•:  <■|lt^^.1lHjllllh.  irhii  had  ri'fim-,1  In  i|ull  I.y.lin,  « 
KiiMrraii.!  lu^'L?-"lri!i'i*|*a,J,'wKlc'Mj'lihnM»,''i!ri* 
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but  he  was  unwilling  to  despise  the  characters  of  those  men 
whose  talents  deserved  his  esteem  ;  he  desired  to  escape 
the  double  reproach  of  imprudence  and  inconstancy ;  and 
he  was  apprehensive  of  degrading,  in  the  eyes  of  the  pro- 
fane, the  honor  of  letters  and  of  religion.** 

The  favor  of  Julian  was  almost  equally  divided  conversions, 
between  the  Pagans,  who  had  firmly  adhered  to 
the  worship  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  Christians,  who 
prudently  embraced  the  religion  of  their  sovereign.  The 
acquisition  of  new  proselytes  gratified  the  ruling  passions 
of  his  soul,  superstition  and  vanity  ;  and  he  was  heard  to 
declare,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  missionar>%  that  if  he  could 
render  each  individual  richer  than  Midas,  and  every  city 
greater  than  Babylon,  he  should  not  esteem  himself  the 
benefactor  of  mankind,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  he  could 
reclaim  his  subje6ls  from  their  impious  revolt  against  the 
immortal  gods."  A  prince  who  had  studied  human  nature, 
and  who  possessed  the  treasures  of  the  Roman  empire, 
could  adapt  his  arguments,  his  promises,  and  his  rewards, 
to  every  order  of  Christians  ;"  and  the  merit  of  a  seasonable 
conversion  was  allowed  to  supply  the  defedls  of  a  candidate, 
or  even  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  a  criminal.  As  the  army  is 
the  most  forcible  engine  of  absolute  power,  Julian  applied 
himself,  with  peculiar  diligence,  to  corrupt  the  religion  of 
his  troops,  without  whose  hearty  concurrence  every  measure 
must  be  dangerous  and  unsuccessful  ;  and  the  natural 
temper  of  soldiers  made  this  conquest  as  easy  as  it  was  im- 
portant. The  legions  of  Gaul  devoted  themselves  to  the 
faith,  as  well  as  to  the  fortunes,  of  their  victorious  leader ; 

*»  See  Libanius  {Orat.  Parent,  c.  loi,  102,  pp.  324,  325,  326)  and  Eunapius  {Vit. 
Sophist,  in  Proetresio,  p.  126}.  Some  students,  wYiose  expectations  perhaps  were 
groundless,  or  extravagant,  retired  in  disgust  (Oree.  Naz.  Orat.  iv.  u.  120).  It  is 
strange  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  contradict  the  title  of  one  ol  TilIemont*s 
chapters  {Hist,  des  Empereurs ,  torn.  iv.  p.  960),  "  La  Cour  de  Julien  est  pleine  de 
"  philosophes  et  de  gens  perdus." 

«  Under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  his  subjects  of  every  rank  aspired  to  the 
glorious  liUe  of  Convertisseur,  expressive  of  their  zeal  and  success  in  making 
proselytes.  The  word  and  the  idea  are  growing  obsolete  in  France ;  may  they 
never  be  introduced  into  England.* 

»•  See  the  strong  expressions  of  Libanius,  which  were  probably  those  of  Julian 
himself.  {Orat.  Parent,  c.  59,  p.  285  . 

fti  When  Gregory  Nazianzen  {Orat.  x.  p.  167)  is  desirous  to  magnify  the  Christian 
firmness  of  his  brother  Csesarius,  physician  to  the  imperial  court,  he  owns  that 
Csesarius  disputed  with  a  formidable  adversary,  ttoXiv  tv  ^T^oZf,  Koi  fXfynv  kv 
Xoycjv  deivoTrjTi.    In  his  invectives,  he  scarcely  allows  any  share  of  wit  or  courage 

to  the  apK>state.  

*M.  Schreiler,  in  his  translation,  renders  the  last  word  in  this  note  by  "  unserm 
*'  Vaierlande,''  so  as  to  make  the  wish  common  to  both  England  and  Germany. 
— Eng.  Ch. 

Let  us  add  to  M.  Schreiter's  patriotic  term,  "  unserm  Vaterlande**  (our  Father- 
l&nd.)  the  more  comprehensive  German  words»  die  game  H^elt,  (the  whole 
world.)— E. 
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and  even  before  the  death  of  Constantius,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  announcing  to  his  friends,  that  they  assisted  with 
fervent  devotion,  and  voracious  appetite,  at  tlie  sacrifices, 
which  were  repeatedly  offered  in  his  camp,  of  whole  heca- 
tombs of  fat  oxen."  The  armies  of  the  east,  which  had  been 
trained  under  the  standard  of  the  cross  and  of  Constantius, 
required  a  more  artful  and  expensive  mode  of  persuasion. 
On  the  days  of  solemn  and  public  festivals,  the  emperor 
received  the  homage,  and  rewarded  the  merit,  of  the  troops. 
His  throne  of  state  was  encircled  with  the  military  ensigns 
of  Rome  and  the  republic ;  the  holy  name  of  Christ  was 
erased   from  the   Labarum ;  and  the  symbols   of  war,  of 
majesty,  and  of  Pagan  superstition,  were  so  dexterously 
blended,  that  the  faithful  subje6l  incurred  the  guilt  of  idol- 
atry, when  he  respe6lfully  saluted  the  person  or  image  of 
his  sovcreij^n.    The  soldiers  passed  successively  in  review; 
and  each    of  tiiem,  before  he  received  from   the  hand  of 
Julian  a  liberal  donative,  proportioned  to  his  rank  and  ser- 
vices, was  required  to  cast  a  few  grains  of  incense  into  the 
flame  which  burnt  w\yn\  the  altar.     Some  Christian  con- 
fessors might  resist,  and  others  might  repent ;  but  the  far 
greater  number,  allured  by  the  prospe6t  of  gold,  and  awed 
by  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  contracted  the  criminal 
engagement ;  and  their  future  perseverence  in  the  worship 
of  the  gods  was  enforced  by  every  consideration  of  duty 
and  of  interest.  By  the  frequent  repetition  of  these  arts,  and 
at  the  expense  of  sums  which  would  have  purchased  the 
service  of  half  the  nations  of  Scythia,  Julian  gradually  ac- 
quired for  his  troops  the  imaginary  protecflion  of  the  gods, 
and  for  himself  the  firm  and  effectual  support  of  the  Roman 
legions."    It  is  indeed  more  than  probable,  that  the  resto- 
ration and  encouragement  of  Paganism  revealed  a  multitude 
of  pretended  Christians,  who,  from   motives   of  temporal 
advantage,  had  acquiesced  in  the   religion  of  the  former 
reign  ;  and  who  afterwards   returned,  with  the  same  flexi- 
bility of  conscience,  to  the  faith  which  was  professed  by  the 
successors  of  Julian. 

t«  Julian.  Epist.  xxxviii.  Ammianus,  xxii.'i2.  Adeo  ut  in  dies  paene  singulos 
milites  caniis  <lislcntiore  sagiiia  vicliiunlos  incultius,  potusque  avidltate  correpti, 
humeris  impositi  iranseuiitiutn  per  platcas,  ex  publicis  a-dibus  *  •  •  ad  sua 
diversoria  portarenlur.  The  devout  prince  and  the  indijjnant  historian  describe 
the  same  <ieri .  ;  and  in  Illyricum  or  Anlioch,  similar  causes  must  have  produced 
similar  effects. 

»>  GreRory  i  Otat.  iii.  pp.  74.75.  S^-S6l  and  Libanius  (O/a/.  Parmt.  c.  Ixxxi.  Ixxxii. 
PP-  307.  308,,  -xepi  TavTj)v  T^,v  apoi'djjv,  ovk  lf)Vor/xai  tt/aktov  airjAi^aBai  uiyav. 
The  sophist  owns  and  justifies  the  expense  of  these  military  conversions. 
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While  the  devout  monarch  incessantly  labored 
to  restore  and  propagate  the  rehgion  of  his  an-  ^  ^^ 
cestors,  he  embraced  the  extraordinary  design  of  rebuilding 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  In  a  public  epistle"  to  the  nation 
or  community  of  the  Jews,  dispersed  through  the  provinces, 
he  pities  their  misfortunes,  condemns  their  oppressors, 
praises  their  constancy,  declares  himself  their  gracious  pro- 
tector, and  expresses  a  pious  hope,  that,  after  his  return 
from  the  Persian  war,  he  may  be  permitted  to  pay  his 
grateful  vows  to  the  Almighty  in  his  holy  city  of  Jerusalem. 
The  blind  superstition,  and  abject  slavery,  of  those  un- 
fortunate exiles,  must  excite  the  contempt  of  a  philosophic 
emperor ;  but  they  deserved  the  friendship  of  Julian,  by 
their  implacable  hatred  of  the  Christian  name.  The  barren 
synagogue  abhorred  and  envied  the  fecundity  of  the  re- 
bellious church  :  the  power  of  the  Jews  was  not  equal  to 
their  malice  ;  but  their  gravest  rabbis  approved  the  private 
murder  of  an  apostate ; "  and  their  seditious  clamors  had 
often  awakened  the  indolence  of  the  Pagan  magistrates. 
Under  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  Jews  became  the  sub- 
jects of  their  revolted  children  ;  nor  was  it  long  before  they 
experienced  the  bitterness  of  domestic  tyranny.  The  civil 
immunities  which  had  been  granted,  or  confirmed,  by  Sev- 
erus,  were  gradually  repealed  by  the  Christian  princes  ;  and 
a  rash  tumult,  excited  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine,"  seemed  to 
justify  the  lucrative  modes  of  oppression  which  were  invented 
by  the  bishops  and  eunuchs  of  the  court  of  Constantius. 
The  Jewish  patriarch,  who  was  still  permitted  to  exercise  a 
precarious  jurisdiction,  held  his  residence  at  Tiberias  ;"  and 
the  neighboring  cities  of  Palestine  were  filled  with  the 
remains  of  a  people  who  fondly  adhered  to  the  promised 
land.     But  the  edict  of  Hadrian  was  renewed  and  enforced, 

M  Julian's  epistle  (xxv.)  is  addressed  to  the  community  of  the  Jews.  Aldus 
(yenet.  1499)  has  branded  it  with  an  ci  yvijoioq :  but  this  stigma  is  justly  removed 

by  the  subsequent  editors,  Petavius  an<i  Snanheira.  This  epistle  is  mentioned  by 
Sozomen  (1.  v.  c.  22),  and  the  purport  of  it  is  confirmed  by  Gregory  (Orat.  iv. 
p.  Ill),  and  by  Julian  himself.    (Fragment,  p.  295). 

*-^  The  Misnah  denounced  death  against  those  who  abandoned  the  foundation. 
The  judgment  of  zeal  is  explained  by  Marsham  (Canon.  Chron,  pp.  161,  162,  edit, 
fol.  London,  1672)  and  Basnage  (Hist,  des  yuifs,  torn.  viii.  p.  i2o>.  Constantine 
made  a  law  to  protect  Christian  converts  from  Judaism.  Cod.  Thtod,  1.  xvi. 
tit.  viii.  leg.   i.     God^froy,  torn.  vi.  p.  215. 

6«  Et  interea  (during  the  civil  war  of  Magnentius)  Judaeorum  seditio,  qui  Patri- 
cium,  nefarie  in  regni  speciem  sustulerunt,  oppressa.  Aurelius  Victor,  in  Con- 
stantio,  c.  xlii.    See  Tillemont,  Hist,  dfs  Empereurs,  toni.  iv.  p.  379,  in  4to.* 

»7  The  city  and  synagogue  of  Tiberias  are  curiously  described  oy  Reland. 
PaUstin.  torn.  ii.  pp.  1036-1042. 

•  DIocaesarea  was  the  scene  of  this  tumult,  and  its  suppression  was  the  only 
feat  of  arms  performed  by  Julian's  brother,  Galius,  during  his  short  reign  as 
Socrat  H.  E.  2,  33.— Eng.  Ch. 
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and  they  viewed  from  afar  the  walls  of  the  holy  city,  which 
were  profaned  in  their  eyes  by  the  triumph  of  the  cross, 
and  the  devotion  of  the  Christians." 

Jerusalem.  ^"  ^^^  midst  of  a  rocky  and  barren  country, 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem"  enclosed  the  two  moun- 
tains of  Sion  and  Acra,  within  an  oval  figure  of  about  three 
luiglish  miles.**  Towards  the  south,  the  upper  town,  and 
the  fortress  of  David,  were  erected  on  the  lofty  ascent  of 
mount  Sion  ;  on  the  north  side,  the  buildings  of  the  lower 
town  covered  the  spacious  summit  of  mount  Area ;  and  a 

f)art  of  the  hill,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Moriah,  and 
eveled  by  human  industry,  was  crowned  with  the  stately 
temple  of  the  Jewish  nation.  After  the  final  destruction  of 
the  temple  by  the  arms  of  Titus  and  Hadrian,  a  ploughshare 
was  drawn  over  the  consecrated  ground,  as  a  sign  of  perpetual 
interdiction.  Sion  was  deserted  ;  and  the  vacant  space  of 
the  lower  city  was  filled  with  the  public  and  private  edifices 
of  the  .-Elian  colony,  which  spread  themselves  over  the  ad- 
jacent hill  of  Calvary.  The  holy  places  were  polluted  with 
monuments  of  idolatry  ;  and  either  from  design  or  accident,  a 
chapel  was  dedicated  to  Venus,  on  the  spot  which  had  been 
sanctilied  by  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ."*  Almost 
three  hundred  years  after  those  stupendous  events,  the  pro- 
fane chapel  of  Venus  was  demolished  by  the  order  of  Con- 
stantine ;  and  the  removal  of  the  earth  and  stones  revealed 
the  holy  sepulchre  to  the  eyes  of  mankind.  A  magnificent 
church  was  erected  on  that  mystic  ground,  by  the  first 
Christian  emperor  :  and  the  effects  of  his  pious  munificence 
were  extended  to  every  spot  which  had  been  consecrated  by 
the  footsteps  of  patriarchs,  of  prophets,  and  the  Son  of  God." 

•'"'  RasiiaKL-  has  fully  illustrated  the  state  of  the  Jews  under  Constantine  and 
his  siiic<.*ss<»rs  (lorn,  viii.  c.  iv.  pp.  111-153.) 

*'••  Rclaiui  iPa/rsiiu.  1.  i.  pp.  309.  .v>o.  1.  iii.  p.  838^  describes,  with  learning  and 
perspicuity.  Jerusalem,  atul  tlie  lace  of  the  adjacent  country. 

•">"  I  liave  consulted  a  rare  and  curious  treatise  of  M.  D'Anvillc  {sur  i* Ancienne 
ycrusalt'in.  Paris,  1747,  p.  75).  The  circumference  of  the  ancient  city  (Euseb. 
Pr^parat.  Evanj^rl.  1.  ix.  c.  36)  was  27  stadia,  or  2550  toisfs.  A  plan,  taken  on 
the  spot,  assigns  no  more  than  1980  for  the  modern  town.  The  circuit  is  defined 
by  natural  landmarks,  whicli  cannot  be  mistaken  or  removed. 

«i  See  two  curious  passages  in  y^rom  (tom.  i.  p.  102,  torn.  vi.  p,  3I5\  and  the 
ample  details  of  Tillemont,  (His/,  d^s  Emp.  tom.  i.  p.  569,  t.  ii.  pp.  289.  294,  4toedit. 

•'2  Kusebius,  in  Vit.  Constantin.  I,  iii.  c  2^-47,  51-53.  The  emperor  likewise 
built  churches  at  Bethlehem,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  andthc  oak  of  Mambre.  The 
hi)ly  sewulchrc  is  described  by  Sandys  {Travels,  pp.  125-133),  and  curiously  de> 
lineated  by  Le  Bruyn,  (I'oyaj^f  au  Levant,  pp.  288-296. t 

•  On  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  compare  the  chapter  in  Professor  Robin> 
.son's  Traveh  in  Palestine,  which  has  renewed  the  old  controversy  with  great 
viij(M.  To  me.  this  t«.-mple  of  Venus,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Hadrian  to 
insult  the  Christians,  is  not  the  least  suspicious  part  of  the  whole  legend. — M.  1845. 

t  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  conipatiion  seem  to  be  the  only  pilgrims  who  have  beheld 
the  true  sepulchre.  (See  his  Travels,  vol.  ii,  p.  57.  501)  But  prejudices,  too  in- 
verate  and  profitable,  (|uashc«l  the  discovery. — Eng.  Ck. 
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The  passionate  desire  of  contemplating  the  ^.^  ^.^^  ^^ 
original  monuments  of  their  redemption,  at-  'K"'"^^^^ 
tracted  to  Jerusalem  a  successive  crowd  of  pilgrims,  from 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  most  distant 
countries  of  the  east,*'  and  their  piety  was  authorized  by  the 
empress  Helena,  who  appears  to  have  united  the  credulity 
of  age  with  the  warm  feelings  of  a  recent  conversion. 
Sages  and  heroes,  who  have  visited  the  memorable  scenes 
of  ancient  wisdom  or  glory,  have  confessed  the  inspiration 
of  the  genius  of  the  place;"  and  the  Christian,  who  knelt 
before  the  holy  sepulchre,  ascribed  his  lively  faith,  and  his 
fervent  devotion,  to  the  more  immediate  influence  of  the 
divine  Spirit.  The  zeal,  perhaps  the  avarice,  of  the  clergy 
of  Jerusalem,  cherished  and  multiplied  these  beneficial 
visits.  They  fixed,  by  unquestionable  tradition,  the  scene 
of  each  memorable  event.  They  exhibited  the  instruments 
which  had  been  used  in  the  passion  of  Christ ;  the  nails  and 
the  lance  that  had  pierced  his  hands,  his  feet,  and  his  side  ; 
the  crown  of  thorns  that  was  planted  on  his  head  ;  the  pillar 
at  which  he  was  scourged  ;  and,  above  all,  they  showed  the 
cross  on  which  he  suffered,  and  which  was  dug  out  of  the 
earth  in  the  reign  of  those  princes  who  inserted  the  symbol 
of  Christianity  in  the  banners  of  the  Roman  legions.**  Such 
miracles,  as  seemed  necessary  to  account  for  its  extra- 
ordinary preservation,  and  seasonable  discovery,  were 
gradually  propagated  without  opposition.  The  custody  of 
the  true  cross,  which  on  Easter  Sunday  was  solemnly  ex- 
posed to  the  people,  was  intrusted  to  the  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem :  and  he  alone  might  gratify  the  curious  devotion  of 
the  pilgrims,  by  the  gift  of  small  pieces,  which  they  enchased 
in  gold  or  gems,  and  carried  away  in  triumph  to  their 
respective  countries.  But  as  this  gainful  branch  of  commerce 
must  soon  have  been  annihilated,  it  was  found  convenient  to 

«»  The  Itinerary  from  Bordeaux  to  Jerusalem  was  composed  iii  the  year  «^,  fot 
the  use  of  pilgrims;  among  whom  Jerome  (lorn.  i.  p.  126)  mentions  the  Bntons 
and  the  Indians.  The  causes  of  this  superstitious  fashion  are  discussed  in  the 
learned  and  judicious  preface  of  Wesseling  {Itinerar.  pp.  537-545).* 

M  Cicero  {de  Finibui,  v.  i)  has  beautifully  expressed  the  common  sense  of 
mankind. 

«  Baronius  {Anna/.  Eccles.  A.  D.  326,  No.  42-50)  and  Tillemont  {Mem.  EccUs. 
tom.  vii.  pp.  8-16)  are  the  historians  and  champions  of  the  miraculous  invention 
of  the  cross  under  the  reign  of  Coiistantine.  Their  oldest  witnesses  are  Paulinus, 
Sulpicius  Severus.  Rufinus,  Ambrose,  and  perhaps  Cvril  of  Jerusalem.  The  silence 
of  Eusebius,  and  the  Bordeaux  pilgrim,  which  satisfies  those  who  think,  perplexes 
those  who  believe.    See  Jortin's  sensible  remarks,  vol.  ii.  pp  238-248. 

*  Much  curious  information  on  this  subject  is  collecte<l  iti  the  first  chapter  of 
Wilken,  Geschichte  der  KreuzzUge. — Milman. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  echoes  the  same  sentiment  amfd  the 
ruins  of  lona.— Eng.  Ch. 
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suppose  that  the  marvellous  wood  possessed  a  secret  power 
of  vegetation ;  and  that  its  substance,  though  continually  di- 
minished, still  remained  entire  and  unimpaired.**  It  might 
perhaps  have  been  expected  that  the  influence  of  the  place, 
and  the  belief  of  a  peri)etual  miracle,  should  have  produced 
some  salutary  effects  on  the  morals,  as  well  as  on  the  faith, 
of  the  people.  Yet  the  most  respectable  of  the  ecclesistical 
writers  have  been  obliged  to  confess,  not  only  that  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  were  filled  with  the  incessant  tumult 
of  business  and  pleasure,*"  but  that  every  species  of  vice — 
adultery,  theft,  idolatry,  poisoning,  murder — was  familiar  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  holy  city.*"*  The  wealth  and  pre- 
eminence of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  excited  the  ambition 
of  Arian,  as  well  as  orthodox,  candidates  ;  and  the  virtues 
of  Cyril,  who,  since  his  death,  has  been  honored  with  the 
title  of  saint,  were  displayed  in  the  exercise,  rather  than  in 
the  acquisition,  of  his  episcopal  dignity."* 

The  vain  and  ambitious  mind  of  Julian  might 
Julian        aspire  to  restore  the  ancient  glory  of  the  temple 
rebuTuuhc     ^^  Jerusalem.'"     As  the  Christians  were  firmly 
temi)ic.       persuaded  that  a  sentence  of  everlasting  destruc- 
tion  had  been  pronounced  against   the  whole 

66  This  multiplication  is  asserted  by  Paulinus  (Epist.  xxxvi.  See  Dupin.  Ribliot. 
Eccl^s.  lonj.  ill.  |).  149),  who  seems  to  have  imi>roved  a  rhetorical  flourish  «»f 
Cyril  into  a  real  (act.  Tiie  sanie  supernatural  privjle^e  must  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  Virjfin's  milk  {Erastni  Op^ra.  lorn.  i.  pi>.  77S,  Lu)(d.  Batav.  1705, 
in  Collog.  dt'  Prtrfrrtnat.  Rrlt}^iotns  trjio),  saints'  heads,  &c.,  and  other  relics, 
which  are  repealed  in  so  many  tlitt'erent  churches.* 

6'Jerom  (lom.  i.  p.  103),  who  resided  in  the  neighboriuR:  villaf]je  of  Bethlehem, 
desciibcs  the  vices  of  Jerusalem  from  Ids  personal  experience. 

♦J*"  ClreKor.  Nyssen,  apud  U'^sst'/ini,^.  p.  539.  The  wiiole  epistle,  wh'ch  condemns 
eitht-r  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  rt-lijjious  pilRrimage.  is  painful  to  the  Catholic 
divines,  while  it  is  dear  ami  tamiliar  lo  our  Protestant  polemics. 

••'■»  He  renounced  his  orthodox  otdination,  oflicialeil  as  a  deacon,  and  was  rc- 
ordained  by  the  hands  of  the  Arians.  Hut  Cyril  afterwards  cluuitred  with  the 
limes,  and  prudently  conformed  to  the  Niceue  faith.  riIkin<M.t  (.V'*w.  A'ti.v.t. 
torn.  viii.\  who  treats  his  memory  with  tenderness  and  ie<ipfct.  has  thrown  his 
virtues  into  the  text,  and  his  faults  into  the  notes,  in  dvt  cm  «>bscurity,  at  the  end 
of  the  volume. t 

""Imperii  sui  memoriam  majjnitudine  operum  j^esliens  propavjarc.  .Ammian. 
xxiii.  I.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  had  been  famous  even  amou)?  the  licniiles. 
T/tev  had  many  temples  in  each  city  (at  Sii  hem  five,  at  G.tz.i  eisht,  a;  Rnm^-  f'»ur 
hundred  ami  twenty-four);  but  the  wealth  and  religion  of  thejewish  nation  were 
centred  in  one  spot.  

*  Lord  Mahoii,  in  a  memoir  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  ^Feb.  1^31^ 
has  lrace<l,  in  a  brief  but  interesting  manner,  the  singular  adveniun-s  of  ihe 
••  true  "  cross.  Ii  is  curious  lo  inquire,  what  authority  we  have,  except  t»f  /at^ 
tr.adition,  f<»r  the  ///// of  Calvarv.  There  is  none  in  ilie  sacred  writings:  the 
uniform  use  of  the  common  word  roTof,  instead  of  any  word  expressing  ascent 

or  acclivity,  is  against  tlic  notion.— Mii.m an. 

fCyril's  changes  are  recorde<l  by  Jerome.  {CInnn.  anno  3364).  He  was  first 
elected  A.  I).  348  (then  an  Ariaii\  under  Constantius  ;  thiice  <leposed,  and  as 
often  restored  The  tlate  of  his  last  re-installation  is  3S1.  the  thin!  year  o( 
Theodosius,  the  oriho<lox  ;  from  which  lime  he  retained  his  p«»siti  »n  till  his 
death  in  t;m.    The  last  dales  are  Clinton's.    (/•*.  A',  ii.  5^6.)-I:nc..  Cii. 
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fabric  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  imperial  sophist  would  have 
converted  the  success  of  his  undertaking  into  a  specious 
argument  against  the  faith  of  prophecy,  and  the  truth  of 
revelation."  He  was  displeased  with  the  spiritual  worship 
of  the  synagogue  ;  but  he  approved  the  institutions  of  Moses, 
who  had  not  disdained  to  adopt  many  of  the  rites,  and  cere- 
monies of  Egypt. '^  The  local  and  national  deity  of  the 
Jews  was  sincerely  adored  by  a  polytheist,  who  desired  only 
to  multiply  the  number  of  the  gods  ; "  and  such  was  the 
appetite  of  Julian  for  bloody  sacrifice,  that  his  emulation 
might  be  excited  by  the  piety  of  Solomon,  who  had  offered, 
at  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  twenty-two  thousand  oxen, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  sheep.'*  These  con- 
siderations might  influence  his  designs ;  but  the  prospect  of 
an  immediate  and  important  advantage  would  not  suffer 
the  impatient  monarch  to  expect  the  remote  and  uncertain 
event  of  the  Persian  war.  He  resolved  to  erect,  without 
delay,  on  the  commanding  eminence  of  Moriah,  a  stately 
temple,  which  might  eclipse  the  splendor  of  the  church 
of  the  resurrection  on  the  adjacent  hill  of  Calvary ;  to  es- 
tablish an  order  of  priests,  whose  interested  zeal  would 
detect  the  arts,  and  resist  the  ambition,  of  their  Christian 
rivals  ;  and  to  invite  a  numerous  colony  of  Jews,  whose 
stern  fanaticism  would  be  always  prepared  to  second,  and 
even  to  anticipate  the  hostile  measures  of  the  Pagan  gov- 
ernment. Among  the  friends  of  the  emperor  (if  the  names 
of  emperor,  and  of  friend,  are  not  incompatible)  the  first 
j)lace  was  assigned,  by  Julian  himself,  to  the  virtuous  and 

"1  The  secret  intentions  of  Julian  arc  revealed  by  the  late  bishop  of  Gloucester, 
the  learned  and  dogmatic  Warburlon  :  who.  with  the  authority  of  a  theologian, 
prescribes  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  discourse  entitled 
Julian  (2d  edition.  London.  1751)  is  strongly  marked  with  all  the  peculiarities 
which  are  imputed  to  the  Warburionian  school. 

"2  I  shelter  myself  behind  Maimonides,  Marsham,  Spencer.  Le  Clerc,  Warburlon, 
&c..  who  have  fairly  derided  the  fears,  the  folly,  and  the  falsehood  of  some  super- 
stitions divines.    See  Divine  Lef^ation,  vol.  iv.  p.  25,  &c. 

"3  Julian  {Fragment,  p.  295)  respectfully  styles  him  fiiya^  3fOf,  and  mentions 

him  elsewhere  (Fpisi.  Ixiii)  with  still  higher  reverence  He  doubly  condemns 
the  Christians,  for  believing,  and  for  renouncing,  the  religion  of  the  Jews.  Their 
Deity  was  a  irur,   but  not  the  only,  God.     Aj^ud  Cyril.  1.  ix.  pp.  305.  306, 

"<  i  Kings,  viii.  63.    2  Chronicles,  vii.  5.    yosephi.  Antiquitat.  judaic.  1.  viii.  c.  4, 

r».  431,  edit.  Havercamp.     As  the  blood  and  smoke  of  so  many  hecatombs  might 
>c  inconvenient,  Lightfoot,  the  Christian    Rabbi,  removes  them  by  a  miracle. 
Le  Clerc  (ad  loca)  is  bold  enough  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  the  numbers.* 

*  According  to  the  historian  Kotobeddvm,  quoted  by  Burckhardt  (Travels  in 
Arabia,  p.  276).  the  Khalif  Mokteder  sacrificed,  during  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
in  the  year  of  the  Hejira  350,  forty  thousand  came\j  an<l  cows,  and  fifty  thousand 
sheep.  Barthema  describes  thirty  thousand  oxen  slain,  and  their  carcasses  given 
to  the  poor.     (Jitar/rrlv  Rrvinv,  xiii.  p.  39. — Milman. 

According  to  the  historian  Baron  Munchausen,  still  greater  wonders  have 
occurred.— E. 
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learned  Alypius.'*  The  humanity  of  Alypius  was  tempered 
by  severe  justice  and  manly  fortitude ;  and  while  he  exer- 
cised his  abilities  in  the  civil  administration  of  Britain,  he 
imitated,  in  his  poetical  compositions,  the  harmony  and 
softness  of  the  odes  of  Sappho.  The  minister,  to  whom 
Julian  communicated,  without  reserve,  his  most  careless 
levities,  and  his  most  serious  counsels,  received  an  extra- 
ordinary commission  to  restore,  in  its  pristine  beauty,  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  diligence  of  Alypius  required 
and  obtained  the  strenuous  support  of  the  governor  of 
Palestine.  At  the  call  of  their  great  deliverer,  the  Jews, 
from  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  dissembled  on  the  holy 
mountain  of  their  fathers  ;  and  their  insolent  triumph 
alarmed  and  exasperated  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  desire  of  rebuilding  the  temple  has  in  every 
age  been  the  ruling  passion  of  the  children  of  Israel.  In 
this  pr()j)itious  moment  the  men  forgot  their  avarice,  and 
the  women  their  delicacy ;  spades  and  pickaxes  of  silver 
were  provided  by  the  vanity  of  the  rich,  and  the  rubbish 
was  transj)orted  in  mantles  of  silk  and  purple.  Every 
purse  was  opened  in  liberal  contributions,  every  hand 
claimed  a  share  in  the  pious  labor ;  and  the  commands  of  a 
great  monarch  were  executed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  whole 
people.'® 

Yet,  on  this  occasion,  the  joint  efforts  of  power 
^*s^defea'led.^^  'i"<i  enthusiasm  were  unsuccessful  ;  and  the 
ground  of  the  Jewish  temple,  which  is  now 
covered  by  a  Mahometan  mosque,"  still  continued  to  exhibit 
the  same  edifying  sj^ectacle  of  ruin  and  desolation.  Per- 
haps the  absence  and  death  of  the  emperor,  and  the  new 
maxims  of  a  Christian  reign,  might  explain  the  interruption 
of  an  arduous  work,  which  was  attempted  only  in  the  last 
six  months  of  the  life  of  Julian.'"  But  the  Christians  enter- 
tained a  natural  and  pious  expectation,  that,  in  this  mem- 
orable contest,  the  honor  of  religion  would  be  vindicated 

"•Julian,  Epist.  xxix.  xxx.  La  Hlctcric  has  tK'j;lc'ctc«i  to  translate  the  second 
o(  these  cpistlfS. 

'♦>  Sec  the  zeal  aiul  inipatienre  of  the  Jews  in  (in'xoty  j\aziaH::en.  {OraL  iv. 
I».  Ill),  anii  Tht'odottt  (I.  iii.  c.  20). 

"7  Built  by  ()m;*r,  the  second  Khalif.  who  diet!  A.  1).  644.  This  great  mosque 
rovers  tlie  whole  consecralrd  i^roiind  of  the  Jewish  temple,  and  constitutes 
almost  a  scjuare  of  7^*0  toisrs,  or  one  Roman  mile  in  circumference.  Sec 
D'Anville.   y'rrusalrm,  p.  45. 

"^  Amiuianns  re<-or«i-i  the  consuls  of  the  year  363,  before  he  proceeds  to  mention 
the  thiH4f:hls  of  luliau.  Templum  *  •  *  instanrare  sumptibus  cogitabiU 
inmiodieis.  WarUurion  has  a  secret  wish  to. anticipate  the  design;  but  he  must 
have  understood,  fiom  former  examples,  that  the  execution  of  such  a  work 
would  have  demanded  many  years. 
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by  some  signal  miracle.      An  earthquake,  a  whirlwind,  and 
a  fiery  eruption,  which  overturned  and  scattered  the  new 
foundations  of  the  temple,  are  attested,  with  some  variations, 
by  contemporary  and  respectable  evidence.'*     This  public 
event  is  described  by  Ambrose,*"  bishop  of  Milan,  in  an 
epistle  to  the  emperor  Theodosius,  which  must  provoke  the 
severe  animadversion  of  the  Jews  ;  by  the  eloquent  Chrysos- 
tom,"  who  might  appeal  to  the  memory  of  the  elder  part  of 
his  congregation  at  Antioch ;  and  by  6regory  Nazianzen," 
who  published  his  account  of  the  miracle  oefore 
the  expiration  of  the  same  year.    The  last  of    Perhaps  by  a 
these  writers  has  boldly  declared,  that  this  pre-  ^"^€1601"*^^ 
ternatural  event  was  not  disputed  by  the  infidels ; 
and  his  assertion,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  confirmed  by 
the  unexceptionable  testimony  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus." 

w  The  subsequent  witnesses,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  Pliilustorgius, 
See,  add  contradictions  rather  than  authority.  Compare  the  objections  of 
BsLsnsLge  (ffist,  des  y**ifs,  torn.  viii.  pp.  157-168)  with  Warburton's  answers. 
{J^ulian^  pp.  174-258).  The  bishop  has  ingeniously  explained  the  miraculous 
crosses  wtiich  appeared  on  the  garments  of  the  spectators  by  a  similar  instance, 
and  the  natural  effects  of  lightning. 

M  Amdros,  torn.  ti.  epist.  xl.  p.  946,  edit.  Benedictin.  He  composed  this  fanatic 
epistle  (A.  D.  388)  to  justify  a  bishop,  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  civil  mag- 
istrate for  burning  a  synagogue. 

»i  Ckrysostom,  tom.  i.  p.  s8o,  ad  vers,  yudaos  et  G^nles,  lorn  ii.  p.  574,  de  Sto. 
Babyla,  edit.  Montfaucon.  I  have  followed  the  common  and  natural  supposition : 
but  the  learned  Benedictine,  who  dates  the  composition  of  these  sermons  in  the 
year  383,  is  confident  they  were  never  pronounced  from  the  pulpit. 

««  Greg.  Nazianzen.  Orat.  iv.  pp.  110-113.  To  6lv  ov  Tefti36tjTov  Tuoi  davfiOy 
KcO,  aide  role  dOeoic  airaig  uniarovfievovy  Xffwv,  Ip^ofiai. 

*i  Ammian.  xxiii.  i.  Cum  itaque  rei  fortiter  instarel  Alypius,  juvaretquc 
provinciae  rector,  metuendi  globi  flammarum  prope  fuiidameiita  crcbris  assultibus 
erumpentes  fecere  locum  exustis  aliquoties  operant iinis  inaccessum  ;  hocqucmodo 
clcmento  destinatius  repellenle,  cessavit  incepluni.  Warburlon  labors  (pp.  69-90) 
to  extort  a  confession  of  the  miracle  from  the  mouths  of  Julian  and  Libanius,  and 
to  employ  the  evidence  of  a  rabbi  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Such  wit- 
nesses can  only  be  received  by  a  very  favorable  judge.* 

*  Michaelis  has  furnished  a  clever,  and  at  the  same  time  probable,  explanation 
of  an  event,  which,  however  strange,  can  scarcely  be  dotibted,  after  the  positive 
testimony  given  to  it  by  Ammianus,  a  contemporary  and  a  Pagan.  It  is  founded 
on  a  passage  in  Tacitus,  where  Jerusalem  is  thus  described  :  Its  elevated  situa- 
"  tion  was  strengthened  by  works,  which  would  have  fortified  a  plain.  Two 
**  very  lofty  hills  were  inclosed  by  a  wall,  the  inward  curvatures  of  which  left 
"  external  projections,  that  commanded  the  flanks  of  assailing  besiegers.  The 
"  temple  itself  was  rendered  a  citadel  bv  its  own  walls,  constructea  with  still 
"  greater  labor  and  skill,  and  the  very  portico,  which  surrounded  it,  was  a  strong 
'*  bulwark.  It  had  within  it  a  spring  of  ever-flowing  water,  and  deep  excavations 
*'  under  the  mountains  with  tanks  and  reservoirs,  to  collect  and  preserve  that 
"  which  was  supplied  by  rain."  These  subterranean  vaults  and  cisterns  must 
have  been  of  great  extent.  During  the  whole  siege  of  Jerusalem,  from  April  to 
August,  a  season  In  which  no  rain  falls  in  that  country,  they  supplied  water  for 
its  eleven  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  to  whose  wants  the  fountain  of  Siloah 
was  an  inadequate  stream.  Even  before  the  Babylonian  captivity,  as  well  as 
after  the  return  of  the  Jews,  these  excavations  served  not  only  for  their  maga- 
zines of  oil.  wine  and  corn,  but  also  as  safe  receptacles  for  the  treasures  of  the 
temple.  Manv  incidents,  related  bv  Josephus,  jirove  their  extent.  When  it  was 
evident  that  Jerusalem  couhl  no  longer  hold  out  against  Titus,  the  rebel  chief- 
tains placed  their  last  hope  on  these  subterranean  retreats  (ynovofwv^f  VTroyaiOf 
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The  philosophic  soldier,  who  loved  the  virtues,  without 
adopting  the  prejudices,  of  his  master,  has  recorded,  in  his 
judicious  and  candid  history  of  his  own  times,  the  extraor- 
dinary obstacles  which  interrupted  the  restoration  of  the 

onjpi'xnr)  and  resolved  to  conceal  themselves  there,  till  the  departure  of  the 
Romans,  after  the  destruction  of  the  city.    The  greater  part  of  them  had  not  time 
to  execute  iheir  sclit- nie  ;  hut  one  among  them,  Simon,  the  son  of  Gioras,  takinc 
with  him  a  supply  of  provisions  and  tools  for  mining  the  rock,  found  a  refuge  in 
that  asylum  fur  himscir  and  some  of  his  comrades.     He  continued  there,  till  Ttlns 
ha«l  relumed  to  Rome.     Then,  compelled  by  hunger,  he  suddenly  came  forth,  on 
the  spot  where  the  temple  h.id  stood,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  guards.   He 
was  seized,  and  conveyed  to  Rome  in  triumph.     From  his  having  made  bis 
apiHiarance,  it  was  suspected,  that  there  were  others  in  the  same  place  of  con- 
cealment, and  on  exploring  its  depths,  many  more  were  discovereo.     (Josephus 
Dt'  lit'll.  yud.  1  vii.,  c.  2.)    It  is  probahle,  that  most  of  these  excavations  were 
made  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  when  such  underground  workings  were  common: 
any  other  date  can  scarcely  be  assigned  to  them.     When  the  Jews  returned  from 
exile,  they  were  too  poor  to  engage  in  such  undertakings;  and  though  Herod. 
when  he  rebuilt  the  temple,  ordered  some,  it  is  impossible  that  they  could  all  be 
<iii>j  out  in  the  short  time  allowed  for  completing  that  operation.     (Josephus. 
Aut.  7ii(i.,  15.  2,  7.)    Some  were  sewers  and  drains;  in  others  were  concealfd  the 
iuunensc  ireasuitjs.  wiiich  Oassus  plundered  120  years  before  the  Jewish  war. 
and  which  were,  no  «loubt,  afterwards  replaced.      Fhe  temple  was  dcslrovcd  in 
the  \ ear  70  of  our  ei  a.      Jtilian's  attempt  to  restore  it,  and  the  fact  recorded  by 
Atniuiaiius.  occum\  «1  lu  y\\.     Nearly  three  hundred  years  had  intervened,  durini; 
which  these  vaults,  close«l  up  by  rubbish,  must  have  Wen  filled  with  inflammable 
air.     It  is  now  a  well-known  fact,  that,   when  any  subterranean  cavities  which 
h.ivi"  heeti  loMR  shut  up  are  re-opened,   either  the  torches  taken  into  them  are 
e\iiiii,MUshed.  and  the  bearers  at  first  are  seized  with  fainting  fits,  and  then  soon 
expire ;  or.  if  the  air  be  inflammable,  first  a  small  blaze  flickers  round  the  lamp, 
tlieii  it  spreads  an<l  increases,  till  it  fills  the  whole  Sj'aoe.  an<l  an  explosion  follows, 
fatal  to  all  within  its  reach.      As  the  workmen,  employed  by  Julian,  cleared  away 
the  ruins,  they  (iisclose<i  these  pa>sa>j:es  beneath  the  fallen  temple.     Endeavoring 
to  penetrate  into  tluMU  by  torrh-litjhi.  sudden  tlanies  drove  them  hack,  explosions 
were  heard,  and  at  rvrry  renewed  aiienipl  to  enter,  the  phenomena  were  repeated. 
Another  nearly  sjinilar    event  is  related   by  Josephus,  which  corroborates  this 
solution  of  the  nustery.     Kitij;  Herod,  having  heard,  that  a  great  treasure  was 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  Hnvi.!,  \%ent  <lown  into  it,  one  night,  with  a  few  attendants, 
in  whom  hj  couiil  confide.      In  the  outer  vault,  he  found  some  jewels  and  r«>l>es: 
but  when  he  attempted  to  penetrate  into  an  inner  chamber,  which  for  a  long  time 
hail  been  unopenetl.  tlu\  were  repelled  by  flames,  which  kdled  twt>  of  tho.se  who 
were  with  him.     {Ant.  Jud.  16,  7.  1.)    As  no  miracle  can  be  alleged  here,  this  fact 
may  he  consid«-rcd  tr»  prove  the  truth  of  what  is  narrated  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
and  lather  contemporary  writers. — fti'izox. 

In  his  translation  of  this  note.  Dean  Milman  condemns  M.  Guizot's  "  cxtra- 
"  ordinary  translation  of  muri  introrsus  sinu.iti  by  en/oncemt'nsy  The  reverend 
editor  seems  to  have  misunderstood  his  predecessor,  who  did  not  then  use  the 
French  word,  in  the  sense  of  hoUoninfis  or  excavations,  but  in  that  of  tfiitar J 
brmiine^s  or  indentations  ;  and  it  must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  its  companion 
*'  sai//ifs  ;  "  then  *'  walls  full  of  salient  points  and  inward  bendings,"  is  perhaps 
the  Im's'.  translation  of  the  Latin,  phrase  which  the  French  language  coulti  afford. 
M.  <',iii/ot  has  dotio  goofl  service,  by  bringing  to  bear,  on  a  strange  and  mis- 
nn<l«i>to{i<l  eV'Mit.  information,  not  possessed  in  Gibbon's  time.  It  should  teach 
ns.  in  .dl  such  cases,  a  <louble  lesson  of  tolerant  f«jrbcarancc.  as  well  for  the 
skej)ti(al  who  <leny.  as  fi>r  the  cndulons  who  mistake.  Bishop  Warburtoii.  t«>o 
de\ outlv  bi-lieve«l  that  no  future  ai-c  couM  be  bett<'r  informed  than  his  own  :  and 
piouslv  «lenoiinced  every  one  as  "'an  unbeliever."  who  did  not  admit,  that  when 
tin-  nainre  and  i  auses  of  an  occurrence  are  unknown  to  them.  "  it  is  absurd  and 
**  I  wretche'l  e\asion.  to  suppose  it  a  natural  event."  (VVarburton's  yulian, 
Pl».  .•'^7,  ■•'^.x.^  -Kni..  Cm. 

T')  the  ilhistrati«>ns  of  the  extent  of  the  snbteiianean  chambers  adduced  by 
Mil  ha<'lis.  may  be  added,  that  when  John  of  Gi-^chala.  during  the  siege,  sni- 
l»r'>«'l  the  remi»le.  the  patty  of  Klea/ar  took  refuse  within  them.  Bell.  .?«rf. 
\1  ;  i.  The  sudden  siiiKini;  of  the  hill  of  Sion.  when  Jerusalem  was  «»crut«ivd 
bv  n  III  h«»cab.  inav  have  been  connected  with  similar  excavations.  Ifiit.  0/ yexvs. 
vol.  iii.  12.2  ami  1S6.— Mh.man. 
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U-  n;)I  J  of  Jerusalem.  **  Whilst  Alypius,  assisted  by  the  gov- 
•  enior  of  the  province,  urged,  with  vigor  and  diligence,  the 
"  execution  of  the  work,  horrible  balls  of  fire  breaking  out 
near  the  foundations,  with  frequent  and  reiterated  attacks, 
rendered  the  place,  from  time  to  time,  inaccessible  to  the 
scorched  and  blasted  workmen  ;  and  the  victorious  ele- 
ment continuing  in  this  manner  obstinately  and  resolutely 
**  bent,  as  it  were,  to  drive  them  to  a  distance,  the  under- 
**  taking  was  abandoned."  Such  authority  should  satisfy 
a  believing,  and  must  astonish  an  incredulous,  mind.  Yet 
a  philosopher  may  still  require  the  original  evidence  of  im- 
partial and  intelligent  spectators.  At  this  important  crisis, 
any  singular  accident  of  nature  would  assume  the  appear- 
ance, and  produce  the  effects,  of  a  real  prodigy.  This 
glorious  deliverance  would  be  speedily  improved  and  mag- 
nified by  the  pious  art  of  the  clergy  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
active  credulity  of  the  Christian  world ;  and,  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  years,  a  Roman  historian,  careless  of  theological 
disputes,  might  adorn  his  work  with  the  specious  and 
splendid  miracle.** 

The    restoration   of  the    Jewish  temple  was     „   ..  ...    , 

,  I'll*'*        r   t       Ai     •     '  Partiality  of 

secretly  connected  with  the  rum  01  the  Christian  Julian, 
church.  Julian  sdll  continued  to  maintain 
the  freedom  of  religious  worship,  without  distinguishing, 
whether  this  universal  toleration  proceeded  from  his  justice 
or  his  clemency.  He  affected  to  pity  the  unhappy  Chris- 
tians, who  were  mistaken  in  the  most  important  object  of 
their  lives ;  but  his  pity  was  degraded  by  contempt,  his 
contempt  was  imbittered  by  hatred ;  and  the  sentiments  of 
Julian  were  expressed  in  a  style  of  sarcastic  wit,  which  in- 
flicts a  deep  and  deadly  wound,  whenever  it  issues  from  the 
mouth  of  a  sovereign.  As  he  was  sensible  that  the  Chris- 
tians gloried  in  the  name  of  their  Redeemer,  he  counte- 
nanced, and  perhaps  enjoined,  the  use  of  the  less  honorable 
appellation  of  Galileans.*    He  declared,  that  by  the  folly 

"»  Dr.  Lardner,  perhaps  alone  of  the  Christian  critics,  presumes  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  this  famous  miracle.  {J^trufish  and  Nea/hfti  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  ^y-ji).* 
The  silence  of  Jerom  would  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  the  same  story,  which  was 
celebrated  at  a  distance,  might  be  despised  on  the  spot. 

«  (»reg.  Naz.  Orat.  iii.  p.  81.  And  this  law  was  confirmed  by  the  invariable 
practice  of  Julian  himself.  VVarburton  has  jusilv  obsorvetl  (p.  35),  that  the  Pla- 
tonists  believed  in  the  mysterious  virtue  of  words  ;t  and  Julian's  dislike  for  the 
name  of  Christ  might  proceed  from  superstition,  as  well  as  from  contempt. 

♦  Gibbon  has  forgotten  Basnage,  to  whom  Warburton  replied. — Milman. 

t  A  belief  in  the  potency  and  efficacy  of  sacrrd  names  in  the  practice  of  leuco' 
manc^,  or  white  magic.  an<l  also  in  necromancy,  or  bl.ick  magic,  was  prevalent  in 
the  hrst  ages  of  Chrislianily,  and  Gibbon's  su^ji^-slion,  that  the  Pagan  emperor 
**  was  opposed  to  the  name  of  the  Christian  Redeemer,"  which  was  then  used  as 
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of  the  Galileans,  whom  he  describes  as  a  sect  of  fanatics, 
contemptible  to  men,  and  odious  to  the  gods,  the  empire 

a  charm,  a  si>eil,  a  talisman,  or  a  fetich,  may  not  be  without  foundation.     As  it  it 
a  subject  "  hallowed  "  by  the  dust  of  centuries,  it  deserves  to  be  treated  gravely. 
"  Adracalam,"  says  Crabbe's  Ttcknological  Dictionary^  *'  was  a  cabalistic  word 
"  used  as  a  rhnrm  by  the  Jews,  and  the  name  of  a  Syrian  Idol.  Selden  de  Diis  ^yriit, 
"^-l^rariK/a^rd.acabalistic  word  usedasa    v<^^|t^|{<^i#^^i| 
•' charm  UKaiusi  fevers,  and  formed  by  drop-    "^      \    %»    m,    »»    *  ^»»    •»  \    %m 
*'  |»inK  from  every  line  the  last  letter  when         ijKiH3HiJK 
'  wtiiicii  in  a  kind  of  cone,  as  here  shown:  DKTKDKTDK 

'*.-{/>/i;jfi.r,  tlu' name  given  by  the  heretic  M^)i(*))i(^'^k» 

"Basilidcs  to  (;o.l  and  Jesus  Christ,  and  *^     \»    ■.    ,*        \ 

"  worshiped  by  his  sect  un-  ")    K    J    K    1    J    K 

"dor  the  figure  of  Isis,Osiris.  K    D    K    ^    3    It 

"  and  other  Egyutian  gods ;  ^    M    ^    ^    M 

•' as  also  under  trie  figure  of  ^    "^      '    '^    ^ 

"animals,  with  the  head  of  a  K    ^    J    K 

"  cock,  a  lion,  a  beetle,  or  a  TDK 

"sphinx;  the  body  of  a  man.  ^    ^ 

*'  as  in  the  annexed  cut ;  and  *    ** 

"the  tail  of  a  serpent.  They  K 

"  conceived  the  Saviour  to  be  the  material  sun,  in  imitation  of  the  BgypClaas, 
"  who  worshiped  the  sun  under  the  name  of  Osiris.  The  word  ABPACAB, 
"  Abrasax,  or  Abraxas,  was  chosen  because  the  letters,  of  which  it  is  composed, 
"  ni.'ikr  up  .^f>5,  the  number  of  days,  acconiinj^  to  the  Greek  compuicUioH  by  Utters, 
*'  in  whicli  the  sun  performs  his  aimual  revolution,  as  follows: 

"A        B        P        A        C        A        S 
•     1  2         100         1        '200        1  60 

"  This  woi<l  was  employed  as  a  talisman,  and  the  image  was  worshiped  as  a 
"  maiiic.ii  il.  u\ ,  who  was  lo  dispel  evils.  {S.  Ircn.  adv.  HtereSt  1.  i.  c.  a ;  TertuL 
"  dr  Prtrc.  «. .  r_> ;  Kits^b.  Keel.  Hist.  1.  4,  c.  7 ;  Hieron.  adv  Lucif.  in.  Armor.  I.  2  ; 
"  S.  F.pif>han.  fftcrrs.  24  ;  .V.  August,  de  Heeres,  et  ad  quod  vuU  Detun  ;  Baron. 
'*  Anna/.  Ann.  \.'o\  Montfaucon.  .Antiq.  expltq.  vol.  i.  p.  369,  el  seq." 

rhi-  I  hann  was  prrrorined  by  the  invocation  of  a  name.  And  the  Rev.  Robt. 
Ta\  lor  iK-licvcd  "that  it  was  in  the  name,  and  the  na$ne  only,  that  the  first 
"  preachers  of  Christianity  believed.  *  There  is  none  other  NAMR  under  heaven, 
"  '  K'ven  among  niiMj.  whereby  we  must  be  saved.'  "  {Acts,  iv.  la.)  **  This  was 
"  a  charm  more  powerful  than  the  Ahraras,  more  sacred  than  ASracadabra;  iu 
"  short,  thosr  were  but  the  spells  that  bound  the  services  of  mferior  demons— /Air, 
*'  conjured  the  assistance  of  omnipotence,  and  was  indeed,  the  GckI's  spell." 

"  rho  miraculous  powers  which  the  Christians  possessed,  were  not  in  the 
■'  least  owinij  to  enchanlnu.nts,"  says  Ori^en,  in  his  Answer  to  Ceisus  (chap.  6), 
"  but  to  their  pronouncing  the  name  I.  K.  S.  U.  S.  and  making  mention  of  some 
"  remarkable  occurrences  of  his  life.  Nay,  the  name  of  1.  E.  S.  IJ.  S.,  has  had 
"  such  power  over  demons,  that  it  has  sometimes  proved  effectual,  though  pro- 
"  nounced  by  very  wicked  persons." 

"  Anti  the  name  of  I.  E.  S.  U.  S.,  at  this  verv  day.  composes  the  ruffled  minds 
•]of  men,  dispossesses  demons,  cures  diseases;  and  works  a  meek,  gentle,  ard 
"  amiable  temper  in  all  those  persons,  who  make  profession  of  Christianity,  from 
'  a  higher  end  than  their  worldly  interests."—  llhid.  57.) 

"  Kyen  to  this  day."  continues  Taylor,  "  the  name  retained  by  our  sacred 
I'  writings,  is  derived  from  the  belief  of  their  magical  influence,  as  a  spell  or  charm 
"  of  Go*!,  to  drive  away  diseases.  The  Irish  iK*asantry  still  continue  to  tie  passages 
II  of  St.  John's  Snell,  or  St.  John's  God's-si>eII,  to  the  horns  of  cows  to  make  them 
"  give  more  milk  :  nor  would  any  powers  t)f  rational  argument  shake  their  con- 
"  vii  tion  in  the  cfTicacy  of  a  bit  of  the  word,  tied  round  a  coil's  heels,  to  prevent 
II  them  from  swelling."  "  Physicians  of  high  claim  to  science  and  rationality,  use 
"  lorms  of  prescription  which  bear,  as  the  first  mark  of  the  pen  upon  the  paper,  the 
"  mystical  hieroglyphic  of  '/upiirr,  the  talismanic  1%  unaer  whose  influence  the 
'*  prescribed  herbs  were  to  be  gathered,  and  JX  from  whose  miraculous 
*'  agency  their  operation  was  to  be  expected."    '^ 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  read  the  tragi-coraic  narrative,  given  by  St- 
Paul  {Arts,  xix.  14-16),  of  the  seven  sons  of  one  Sciva,  who  presumptuously 
undertook  to  extract,  or  rather  to  exorcise,  a  demcm.  bv  the  use  of  certain  sacred 
cabalistic  words,  which  demanded  the  experience  (»f  a  skilled  exorcist.  These 
impious  and  adventurous  youths  placed  their  lives  in  extreme  Jeopardy,  and 
received  a  terrible  thrashing  from  the  demon,  as  a  punishment  for  their  sacri- 
legious impudence. — K. 
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had  been  reduced  to  the  brink  of  destruction  ;  and  he  insin- 
uates in  a  public  edict,  that  a  frantic  patient  might  sometimes 
be  cured  by  salutary  violence.**  An  ungenerous  distinction 
was  admitted  into  the  mind  and  counsels  of  Julian,  that, 
according  to  the  difference  of  their  religious  sentiments,  one 
part  of  his  subjects  deserved  his  favor  and  friendship,  while 
the  other  was  entided  only  to  the  common  benefits  that  his 
justice  could  not  refuse  to  an  obedient  people.'"  According 
to  a  principle,  pregnant  with  mischief  and  oppression,  the 
emperor  transferred  to  the  pontiffs  of  his  own  religion,  the 
management  of  the  liberal  allowances  from  the  public 
revenue,  which  had  been  granted  to  the  church  by  the  piety 
of  Constantine  and  his  sons.  The  proud  system  of  clerical 
honors  and  immunities,  which  had  been  constructed  with 
so  much  art  and  labor,  was  leveled  to  the  ground  ;  the 
hopes  of  testamentary  donations  were  intercepted  by  the 
rigor  of  the  laws  ;  and  the  priests  of  the  Christian  sect  were 
confounded  with  the  last  and  most  ignominious  class  of  the 
people.  Such  of  these  regulations  as  appeared  necessary 
to  check  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  the  ecclesiastics,  were 
soon  afterwards  imitated  by  the  wisdom  of  an  orthodox 
prince.  The  peculiar  distinctions  which  policy  has  bestowed, 
or  sup>erstition  has  lavished,  on  the  sacerdotal  order,  must 
be  confined  to  those  priests  who  profess  the  religion  of  the 
state.  But  the  will  of  the  legislator  was  not  exempt  from 
prejudice  and  passion  ;  and  it  was  the  object  of  the  insid- 
ious policy  ol  Julian,  to  deprive  the  Christians  of  all  the 
temporal  honors  and  advantages  which  rendered  them 
respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.** 

A  just  and  severe  censure  has  been  inflicted  th^fc^h^sifalfs 
on  the  law  which  prohibited  the- Christians  from   from  teaching 
teaching   the  arts  of  grammar   and    rhetoric.**       schools. 
The    motives    alleged    by   the    emperor    to    justify    this 

••  Fragment,  yidian.  p.  288,  He  derides  the  fju^pla  Ta7.iXjai(^v  {Epist.  vii.),  and 
so  far  loses  sight  of  the  principles  of  toleration,  as  to  wish  {Epist.  xlii.)  uKovrar 
laaOat. 

»'  Ou  "kdfi  fioi  ^ifiic  ^arl  KOfHsifi^  rj  IXeaipeiv 

"AvepoCi  ol  Ke  fpeoiaiv  dTrtx^uvr^  udavdrotaiv. 
These  two  lines,  which  Julian  has  changed  and  perverted  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
bigot,  iJ^pisL  xlix.),  are  taken  from  the  speech  of  .(Eolus,  when  he  refuses  to  grant 
Ulysses  a  fresh  supply  of  winds,  (Odyss.  x.  73).  Libanius  (Orai.  Parent,  c.  hx.  p. 
aftS)  attempts  to  justify  this  partial  behavior  by  an  apologj',  in  which  persecution 
peeps  through  the  mask  of  candor.  ,....,.      e 

«  These  laws,  which  affected  the  clergy,  may  be  found  in  the  slight  hints  of 

iullan  himself.  (.^^/.  lii.),  in  the  vague  declamations  o(  Gregory,  {Orat.  ni.  pp. 
5,  87),  and  in  llie  positive  assertions  of  5bra»i<w  (1.  V.  c.  5). 
••  Indemens    •    •    •    perenni  obruendum  silentio.     Amtnian.  xxii.  10,  xxv.  5. 
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partial  and  oppressive  measure,  might  command,  during 
his  Hfetime,  the  silence  of  slaves  and  the  applause  of  flat- 
terers. Julian  abuses  the  ambiguous  meaning  of  a  word 
which  might  be  indifferently  applied  to  the  language  and 
the  relii^ion  of  the  Greeks  :  he  contemptuously  observes, 
that  the  men  who  exalt  the  merit  of  implicit  faith  are  unfit 
to  claim  or  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  science  ;  and  he 
vainly  contends,  that  if  they  refuse  to  adore  the  gods  of 
Homer  and  Demosthenes,  they  ought  to  content  themselves 
with  expounding  Luke  and  Matthew  in  the  churches  of  the 
Galileans."®  In  all  the  cities  of  the  Roman  world,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  was  intrusted  to  the  masters  of  grammar 
and  rhetoric ;  who  were  elected  by  the  magistrates,  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense,  and  distinguished  by  many 
lucrative  and  honorable  privileges.  The  edict  of  Julian 
appears  to  have  included  the  physicians,  and  professors 
of  all  the  liberal  arts  ;  and  the  emperor,  who  reserved  to 
himself  the  ap[)robation  of  the  candidates,  was  authorized 
by  the  laws  to  corrupt,  or  to  j)unish,  the  religious  constancy 
of  the  most  learned  of  the  Christians."  As  soon  as  the 
resignation  of  the  more  obstinate^^  teachers  had  established 
the  unrivaled  dominion  of  the  Pagan  sophists,  Julian  in- 
vited the  rising  generation  to  resort  with  freedom  to  the 
public  schools,  in  a  just  confidence,  that  their  tender  minds 
would  receive  the  impressions  of  literature  and  idolatry. 
If  the  greatest  part  of  the  C'hristian  youth  should  be  deterred 
by  their  own  scruples,  or  by  those  of  their  parents,  from 
accepting  this  dangerous  mode  of  instruction,  they  must, 
at  the  same  time,  relinquish  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. Julian  had  reason  to  expect  that,  in  the  space  of  a 
few  years  the  church  would  relapse  into  its  primaeval  sim- 
plicity, and  that  the  theologians,  who  possessed  an  adequate 
share  of  the  learning  and  eloquence  of  the  age.  would  be 
succeeded  by  a  generation  of  blind  and  ignorant  flinatics, 

9"  Tho  edict  itself,  whicli  js  still  extant  amonx  the  ei»isllcs  of  yulian  ixWxA,  mav 
be  compared  with  the  looso  invectivf'.  of  (Jrfjjorx ,  ( (Vrt/.  iii.  p.  oVi  Tillemoni, 
{Mem.  Hcclrs.  lotn  vii.  pp.  1291-1294',  has  ( ollerle*!  the  sccnung  diflTert'iices  of 
.nuieiiis  and  moderns.  They  may  lu-  easily  reconciled.  The  (.'hrislians  were 
diri'ctly  forbidden  to  teach.  the>  were  iudirrctly  forbidden  lo  learn  ;  since  they 
would  not  freqncr)l  the  si  liools  of  the  I'.ivjans. 

••1  Codfx  Thi'odits.  1.  xiii.  lit  iii.  de  medu  is  el  professoribus,  le|j.  s  (published 
the  i7ih  of  Inne.  received  at  Spoleto  in  Italy,  the  29th  of  July.  A.  t).  363),  with 
Godefroy's  Illnstrations,  torn.  v.  j).  31. 

s*"-*  Orosius  celebrates  their  disinterested  resolution,  Sicut  a  m.ijoribus  nostris 
comperium  habemn^.  omnes  ubiquc  propemodum  •  •  •  officium  ouam  fidcm 
desercre  maluerunl.  vii.  30.  Proaresius.  a  Christian  sophist,  refused  to  accept 
the  partial  f.wor  of  the  emperor.  Ilicronym.  in  Chron.  p.  1S5,  edit.  Scaliger. 
Eunapius   in  Ptoirmio.  p.    126. 
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incapable  of  defending  the  truth  of  their  own  principles,  or 
of  exposing  the  various  follies  of  Polytheism.** 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  wish  and  the  design  Disgrace  and 
of  Julian  to  deprive  the  Christians  of  the  advan-  oppression 
tages  of  wealth,  of  knowledge,  and  of  power ;  christians, 
but  the  injustice  of  excluding  them  from  all 
offices  of  trust  and  profit  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of 
his  general  policy,  rather  than  the  immediate  consequence 
of  any  positive  law."  Superior  merit  might  deserve,  and 
obtain,  some  extraordinary  exceptions;  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  Christian  officers  were  gradually  removed  from  their 
employments  in  the  state,  the  army,  and  the  provinces.  The 
hopes  of  future  candidates  were  extinguished  by  the  declared 
partiality  of  a  prince,  who  maliciously  reminded  them  that  it 
was  unlawful  for  a  Christian  to  use  the  sword,  either  of 
justice,  or  of  war ;  and  who  studiously  guarded  the  camp 
and  the  tribunals  with  the  ensigns  of  idolatry.  The  powers 
of  government  were  intrusted  to  the  Pagans,  who  professed 
an  ardent  zeal  for  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  ;  and  as  the 
choice  of  the  emperor  was  often  directed  by  the  rules  of 
divination,  the  favorites  whom  he  preferred  as  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  gods,  did  not  always  obtain  the  approbation 
of  mankind.**  Under  the  administration  of  their  enemies, 
the  Christians  had  much  to  suffer,  and  more  to  apprehend. 

w  Tliey  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  composing  books  for  their  own 
schools.  Within  a  few  months,  Apollinaris  produced  his  Christian  imitations  of 
Homer,  (a  sacred  history  in  twenty- four  books),  Pindar,  Kit  rip  ides,  and  Alenander; 
and  Sozomtrn  is  satisfied,  that  they  equaled,  or  excelled,  the  orig:inaIs.* 

»<  it  was  the  instruction  of  Julian  to  his  magistrates  {Epist.  vii.),  npoTtfida^ai 
HtvToi  Tovc  ^loaefieic  Knt  nuvv  <j>7]fil  deiv.  Sozomen  1.  v.  c.  i8),  and  Socrates 
1.  ill.  c.  13)  must  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  Gregory  {Oral.  iii.  p.  95).  not  less 
prone  to  exaggeration,  but  more  restrained  by  the  actual  knowledge  of  his  con- 
temporary readers. 

»  "i-n^  ^euv  KOl  didov^  koI  fir}  didovr,    Libanius,  OraL  Parent .  c.  88,  p.  314. 


•  Socrates,  however,  implies  that,  on  the  death  of  Julian,  they  were  contemptu- 
ously thrown  aside  by  the  Christians,  ruif  di  ot  nbvoL  iv  iau  tov  atj  ypaibffvui 
?.oyiCovTai.     Socr.  Nisi.  iii.  16.— M. 

It  is  now  a  useless  question  to  argue,  but  it  is  fair,  and  might  be  a  pleasing  subject 
to  speculate  upon,  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  Julian's  measures  <»n 
Christianity,  had  his  life  been  prolonged?  By  depressing  the  hierarch>,  wliich 
was  his  first  object,  he  would  nave  raise<l  the  laily.  The  usurped  power  ami 
insolent  dictation  of  the  former  would  have  been  overthrown  ;  but  the  latter 
would  have  been  emancipated  from  the  stern  control,  beneath  which  their  ener- 
gies were  sinking  into  torpor  and  decay.  The  revival  of  Paganism  was  hopeless 
and  impossible.  Its  "various  follies"  had  been  exposed,  not  by  the  learned 
theologians  and  fierce  polemics  of  that  age,  but  by  the  growing  intelligence, 
which  after  seven  centuries  of  free  discussion,  was  then  intimidated  by  the  worst 
tyranny  to  which  man  have  ever  been  subjected.  Had  Julian  dethroned  this, 
and  had  Christianity  "'  relapsed  into  its  primeval  simplicity,"  we  should  probably, 
instead  of  "  a  generation  o(  blind  and  ignorant  fanatics."  as  anticipated  by 
Gibbon,  have  witnessed  a  more  rational  religion  ;  and  its  milder  teachers  might 
have  prevented  the  barbarism  and  ignorance  of  succeeding  centuries.— Eng.  Ch. 


4^)2  EDICT  re(;arding  the  temples. 

The  temper  of  Julian  was  averse  to  cruelty ;  atjj  ^e  care 
of  his  reputation,  which  was  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the 
universe,  restrained  the  philosophic  monarch  from  violating 
the  laws  of  justice  and  toleration,  which  he  himself  had  so 
recently  established.  But  the  provincial  ministers  of  his 
authority  were  placed  in  a  less  conspicuous  station.  In  the 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  they  consulted  the  wishes  ratlier 
than  the  commands,  of  their  sovereign  ;  and  ventured  to  ex- 
ercise a  secret  and  vexatious  tyranny  against  the  sectaries, 
on  whom  they  were  not  permitted  to  confer  the  honors  of 
martyrdom.  The  emperor,  who  dissembled,  as  long  as 
possible  his  knowledge  of  the  injustice  that  was  exercised 
m  his  name,  expressed  his  real  sense  of  the  conduct  of  his 
officers,  by  gentle  reproofs  and  substantial  rewards.** 

The  most  effectual  instrument  of  oppression, 
''^cilmnwUo"'  ^^'^^  which  they  were  armed,  was  the  law  that 
restore  the  obliged  the  Christians  to  make  full  and  ample 
tcMnp?cs.  satisfaction  for  the  temples  which  they  had  de- 
stroyed under  the  preceding  reign.  The  zeal  of 
the  triumphant  cluirch  had  not  always  expected  the  sanction 
of  the  public  authority  ;  and  the  bishops,  who  were  secure 
of  impunity,  had  often  marched,  at  the  head  of  their  con- 
gregations, to  attack  and  demolish  the  fortresses  of  the 
prince  of  darkness.  The  consecrated  lands,  which  had  in- 
creased the  patrimony  of  the  sovereign  or  of  the  clergy, 
were  clearly  defined  and  easily  restored.  But  on  these 
lands,  and  on  the  ruins  of  Pagan  superstition,  the  Christians 
had  frequently  erected  their  own  religious  edifices ;  and  as 
it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  church  before  the  temple 
could  be  rebuilt,  the  justice  and  piety  of  the  emperor  were 
applauded  by  one  party,  while  the  other  deplored  and  exe- 
crated his  sacrilegious  violence.*'  After  the  ground  was 
cleared,  the  restitution  of  those  stately  structures,  which 
had  been  leveled  with  the  dust ;  and  of  the  precious  orna- 
ments, whi(  h  had  been  converted  to  Christian  uses  ;  swelled 
into  a  very  large  account  of  damages  and  debt.  The 
authors  of  the  injury  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the  inclina- 
tion to  discharge  this  accumulated  demand  ;  and  the  impar- 
tial wisdom  of  a   legislator  w(^ul(l  have  been  displayed  in 

99  Greg.  Naz.  Oraf.  iii.  pi».  74.  91.  92.  Son-alt's,  \.  iii.  c.  14.  Theodoret ,  I.  iii.  c.  6. 
Some  drawback,  may.  howtvci,  be  allowetl  for  Ujc  violetjce  o^  their  zeal,  not  less 
partial  than  the  zenlOf  Julian. 

•7  If  we  compare  the  k^^''^!^*  language  of  Libaniiis  {Orat.  Parent,  c.  60,  p.  286) 
with  the  passionate  exclamations  of  Gregory,  [Oral.  iii.  pp.  S6.  87).  we  may  find  it 
difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  the  two  orators  are  leally  describing  the  same 
events. 
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balancing  the  adverse  claims  and  complaints,  by  an  equitable 
and  temperate  arbitration.  But  the  whole  empire,  and  par- 
ticularly the  East,  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  rash 
edicts  of  Julian ;  and  the  Pagan  magistrates,  inflamed  by 
zeal  and  revenge,  abused  the  rigorous  privilege  of  the 
Roman  law,  which  substitutes  in  the  place  of  his  inadequate 
property,  the  person  of  the  insolvent  debtor.  Under  the 
preceding  reign,  Mark,  bishop  of  Arethusa,**  had  labored  in 
the  conversion  of  his  people  with  arms  more  effectual  than 
those  of  persuasion."  The  magistrates  required  the  full 
value  of  a  temple  which  had  been  destroyed  by  his  intol- 
erant zeal ;  but  as  they  were  satisfied  of  his  poverty,  they 
desired  only  to  bend  his  inflexible  spirit  to  the  promise  of 
the  slightest  compensation.  They  apprehended  the  aged 
prelate,  they  inhumanly  scourged  him,  they  tore  his  beard ; 
and  his  naked  body,  anointea  with  honey,  was  suspended 
in  a  net,  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  exposed  to  the  stings 
of  insects  and  the  rays  of  a  Syrian  sun.'**  From  this 
lofty  station,  Mark  still  persisted  to  glory  in  his  crime,  and 
to  insult  the  impotent  rage  of  his  persecutors.  He  was  at 
length  rescued  from  their  hands,  and  dismissed  to  enjoy  the 
honor  of  his  divine  triumph.  The  Arians  celebrated  the 
virtue  of  their  pious  confessor ;  the  Catholics  ambitiously 
claimed  his  alliance  ;"*  and  the  Pagans,  who  might  be  sus- 
ceptible of  shame  or  remorse,  were  deterred  from  the 
repetition  of  such  unavailing  cruelty.^"*    Julian  spared  his 

M  Restan.  or  Arethusa.  at  the  equal  distance  of  sixteen  miles  between  Erhesa 
(firms)  ana  Epiphania  {Hamalh  ,  was  founded,  or  at  least  named,  bv  Seleucus 
Nicator.  Its  peculiar  aera  dates  from  the  year  of  Rome  685,  accortfing  to  the 
medals  of  the  citv.  In  the  decline  of  the  Seleucides,  Emesa  and  Arethusa  were 
ursurped  by  the  Arab  Sampsiceramus,  whose  posterity,  the  vassals  of  Rome,  were 
not  extinguished  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  See  D'Anville's  Maps  and  Geogra^ 
phie  Ancienne^  tom.  ii.  p.  134.  VVesseling,  Itineraria,  p.  188,  and  Noris.  Epoch, 
Syro-Macedon,  pp.  80,  481,  482. 

»»  Sozomen,  1.  v.  c.  10.  It  is  surprising  that  Gregory  and  Theodorct  should 
support  a  circumstance,  which,  in  tneir  eyes,  must  have  enhanced  the  religious 
merit  of  the  confessor. 

iMThe  sufferings  and  constancy  of  Mark,  which  Gregory  has  so  tragically  painted, 
(Oral.  iii.  pp.  89-91),  are  confirmed  by  the  unexceptionable  and  reluctant  evidence 
of  Libanius.  MapKOf  iKClvoc  Kpefiufievoc^  Koi  fiaariyovfAevo^y  koI  tov  ircjyovo^ 
avTifT  riXT^fiivoVj  irdvro  kveykiiv  uvApeiuc  vvv  lao-den^  hoTi.  ral^  7  tfial^^  kuv 
favff  irov,  irepcfidxVTfK    od-dv^.    Epist.  jso,  pp.  350, 351.    Edit.  Wolf.  Anisiel.  1738 

'•»  Hepmo;(f^rof,  certatim  eum  sibi  (Christiani)  vindicant.  It  is  thus  that  La 
Croze  ana  Wolfius  (ad  loc.)  have  explained  a  Greek  word,  whose  true  signification 
had  been  mistaken  by  former  interpreters,  and  even  by  Le  Clerc  {Bibliothiquf 
Anci^nne  et  Modeme^  tom.  iii.  p.  371).  Vet  Tillemont  is  strangely  puzzled  to 
understand  {Mim.  EccUs.  tom.  vii.  p.  1309)  how  Gregory  and  Theodoret  could 
mistake  a  Semi-Arian  bishop  for  a  saint. 

«••  See  the  probable  advice  of  Sallust  (Greg.  Nazianzen.  Orat.  iii.  pp.  90,  91). 
Libanius  intercedes  for  a  similar  offender,  lest  they  should  find  many  Marks ;  yet 
be  allows,  that  if  Orion  had  secreted  the  consecrated  wealth,  he  deserved  to 
%jxfStt  the  punishment  of  Marsyas ;  to  be  flayed  alive  ^Epist.  730,  pp.  349-351}. 
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The  itinper  of  Juliaa  was  axfr^,  h.id  saved  the  infancy  of 
t>(  his  rvputaUOltfJl^jj^^ip^,.^,,!  tlit:  ingratitude,  instead  of 
univt^rse,  ^cst^ail^^^|K^^'f  oinperor. 
'fite  laws  of  J^'^^BPR^M'"^^  "'  ^^^  miles  from  Antioch, 
"Secenlly  eatablfe^^^§jj^an  kings  of  Syria  had  consecrated 
aulhonty  Wire  '  fefwie  of  the  most  elegant  places  of  de- 
txerclseofs'"  /'.",^  the  Pagan  world.'  A  magnificent 
than  tliC  ,  ';',!,ior  of  the  god  of  light ;  and  hia  coltBsaJ 

crciit^  ,,-.  ;',''/iilc-d  the  capacious  sanctuary,  which  was 

r.f.'f'i-'-''""^' gold  and  gtms,  ami  adornwi   l>y  the  skill 
Jf'^Jfl  "jnii  artists.      The  deity  was   reiiresented  in  a 
c^t.'  "J^'tude,  with  a  golden  cup  in  his  hand,  pouring  out 
l^e^^  on  the  earth ;  as  if  he  supplicated  the  venerable 
*  /"KJ^W  give  to  liis  anns  the  cold  and  beauteous  Daphne  : 
;«i''jKspot  was  ennobled  by  fiction ;  and  the  fancy  of  the 
^'^pocta  had  transported    the  amorous  tale  from  the 
^fcs  of  the  Pencns  to  those  of  the  Orontes.     The  ancient 
^of  Greece  were  imitated  by  the  royal  colony  of  Antioch. 
4  stream  of  prophecy,  which  rivaled  the  truth  and  reputa- 
(jiMi  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  flowed  from  the  Castaiian  fountain 
of  Daphne.'"'   In  the  adjacent  fields  a  stadium  was  built  by 
a  special  [)ri\ilege,'"'  which  had  been  purchased  from  EHs ; 
the  01yin]>ic  games  were  celebrated  at  the  expense  of  the 
city ;  and  a  revenue  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterliiig  Wiis 
annually  applied  to  the  public  pleasures.'"   The  perpetual 

w  r.rei."'rv  lOral.  iii.  p.  90)  !■  saliBficil  ihal,  by  savins  the  aposlale,  Mark  liatl 
ilvs.Tvr.1  Mill  m.»<^  Ihaii  tiTha,!  oiilbrcl. 

I"'  TliL-  Kr.ivc  anil  lemnk-  uf  l^i|<liiir  an;  desrribed  l,y  Strata  (1.  ivi.  pp.  loSg. 
la/i.  uilil.  AnwcL  f;a;}.  Liliaiiius  iXiriiia,  m-.  iS.s-i^'>.  jtitti'trtie.  Oiat.  xUup. 
^n,  yii).  mill  M-tumra  (I.  v,  e.  19).  Wfswliiijt  irtiu^tar.  p.  5S1)  and  Caaaabca 
(a(l  Itijl.  AMfiut.  p.  C4)  llliiHiratu  Iliin  i'iirir>ii!i  nulyiiil. 

Ammi"'™  ixi™},  "-The  O^ymi'dc'liMriln'  wa?^lV  Ibn^hllAll^'Tl^?  hulk  nM 
niii-M.'mii-uily  vniial  to  ihHi  af  a  innuwiiiil  mun.  Sve  n  curious  Mfmairi  of  Ihc 
Alili"  (.cilnvn  lAeaJimir  in  Imicriflians.  lorn.  ix.  ]>.  iM\ 

ii«  Ilailriaii  n?iiil  ihe  hiiton'  oT  hit-  hiiuru  ri<riii»ei  on  a  leaf  dipped  in  the  Cu- 
I.ilinn  hiruani:  a  trUk  whkli.  nn-oidini;  to  tlie  iibyidi-ian  VanilalG,  (^  Orafulh. 
Till.  jS-iSii,  iuikIii  tu  rasllv  prrtnimril  by  uhi'micat  preiwratinns.  The  cmiwror 
niuppi'il  tile  Miurte  iif  >ucli  dangerous  fcixnt'luitfpi ;  wbleh  wnn  ajpiin  ofiened  by 
Uirilevnut  i.urii>iiiiy  of  Julian, 

I"!  It  wac  iniri'lianrd,  A.  D.  44,  in  the  year  oa  of  the  arra  of  Anlioeh,  (Nuns. 
y*M-*,  Svio-Marnl.  pi,.  |»-1»),  for  Ihi:  Utm  ..f  ninny  OIympi.i.k.  Bnl  Ih. 
(iKi.i,,ic  k-i-n' -:  of  Aitll«rli%e;.-  i»,t  rL-uiiLirlv  epI.hriU.'if  till  Ihe  KifM  <>f  C.im- 
niiLiui.  KM'tlii:  turinu'.ili'lallHin  llii-  IkivHiilfafJMH  .UiAiAi.  Ilniii.  I.  n>.  Mt. 
jl?"..c.-  ?*'ii;:i  uriti:r«liiuuiui:rilan>l  .lulhurily  are  coullnLiI  wiIhiR  thelimiUof 

■'■''h'inl^en  Utt-nlii  of  i;<-l<I.  luiinratlii-il  !»'  StKilnns.  vhn  dkil  In  the  vaga  of 

ar.T  i.-<imiMred  in  llic  I-rf<;ilio  Mms  '.Vandl.  [..  6,'  (\\aaKiB,GrograpM.  J 
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ort  of  pilj^rims  and  spectators  insensibly  formed,  in  the 
fhborhood    of  the   temple,    the    stately   and    populous 
ge  of  Daphne,  which  emulated  the  splendor,  without 
iring  the  title,  of  a  provincial  city.     The  temple  and 
illage  were  deeply  bosomed  in  a  thick  grove  of  laurels 
.ypresses,  which  reached  as  far  as  a  circumference  of 
.ii  miles,  and  formed  in  the  most  sultry  summers  a  cool 
and  impenetrable  shade.     A  thousand  streams  of  the  purest 
water,  issuing  from  every  hill,  preserved  the  verdure  of  the 
earth,  and    the    temperature  of  the  air ;  the  senses  were 
gratified  with  harmonious  sounds  and  aromatic  odors ;  and 
the  peaceful  grove  was  consecrated  to  health  and  joy,  to 
luxury  and  love.    The  vigorous  youth  pursued,  like  Apollo, 
the   object   of    his  desires  ;    and   the   blushing   maid   was 
warned  by  the  fate  of  Daphne,  to  shun  the  folly  of  unseason- 
able  coyness.     The   soldier   and    the    philosopher  wisely 
avoided   the  temptation  of  this  sensual  paradise  ;^'*  where 
pleasure  assuming  the  character  of  religion,  imperceptibly 
dissolved  the  firmness  of  manly  virtue.     But  the  groves  of 
Daphne  continued  for  many  ages  to  enjoy  the  veneration 
of  natives  and  strangers  ;  the  privileges  of  the  holy  ground 
were  enlarged  by  the  munificence  of  succeeding  emperors  ; 
and  every  generation  added  new  ornaments  to  the  splendor 
of  the  temple."' 

When  Julian,  on  the  day  of  the  annual  festival, 
hastened  to  adore  the  Apollo  of  Daphne,  his     proflnatton 
devotion  was  raised    to   the   highest    pitch  of     of  Daphne. 
eagerness  and  impatience.     His  lively  imagina- 
tion anticipated  the  grateful  pomp  of  victims,  of  libations, 
and  of  incense ;  a  long  procession  of  youths  and  virgins, 
clothed  in  white  robes,  the  symbol  of  their  innocence ;  and 
the  tumultuous  concourse  of  an  innumerable  people.    But 
the  zeal  of  Antioch  was  diverted,  since  the  reign  of  Chris- 
tianity, into  a  different  channel.    Instead  of  hecatombs  of 
fat  oxen  sacrificed  by  the  tribes  of  a  wealthy  city  to  their 
tutelar  deity,  the  emperor  complains  that  he  found  only  a 
single  goose,  provided  at  the  expense  of  a  priest,  the  pale 
and  solitary  inhabitant  of  this  decayed  temple."*    The  altar 

IM  AvidioCassioSvriacaslegione>dedi  luxuriadi^uentesct  Daphnic is  morihu%. 
These  are  the  worcls  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  in  an  original  letter, 
preserved  by  his  bioerapher,  in  //isL  August,  p.  41.  Cassius  dismissed  or  pun- 
ished every  soldier  \vno  was  seen  at  Daphne. 

"•  Aliauantum  agronim  Uaphnensibus  dedit  {Pompey)  quo  locus  ibi  spatiosior 
fieret  ;  delectatus  amoenitate  loci  ct  aquarum  abundantia.  Eutropius,  vi.  14. 
Sextus  Rufus.  de  J'-ovhiciis,  c    16. 

lu  Julian,  {Misopoj^oriy  pp.  361,  362),  discovers  his  own  character  with  that 
MdOvhit  that  unconscious  simplicity,  which  always  constitutes  genuiue  humor. 
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was  deserted,  the  oracle  had  been  reduced  to  silence,  and 
the  holy  ground  was  profaned  by  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tian and  funereal  rites.  After  Babylas"*  (a  bishop  of  Antioch, 
who  died  in  prison  in  the  persecution  of  Decius)  had  rested 
near  a  century  in  his  grave,  his  body,  by  the  order  of  Caesar 
(»allus,  was  transported  into  the  midst  of  the  grove  of 
Daphne.  A  magnificent  church  was  erected  over  his  re- 
mains ;  a  portion  of  the  sacred  lands  was  usurped  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy,  and  for  the  burial  of  the  Christians 
of  Antioch,  who  were  ambitious  of  lying  at  the  feet  of  their 
bishop  ;  and  the  priests  of  Apollo  retired,  with  their  affrighted 
and  indignant  votaries.  As  soon  as  another  revolution 
seemed  to  restore  the  fortune  of  Paganism,  the  church  of 
St.  Babylas  was  demolished,  and  new  buildings  were  added 
to  the  mouldering  edifice  which  had  been  raised  by  the 
piety  of  Syrian  kin^.  But  the  first  and  most  serious  care 
of  Julian  was  to  deliver  his  oppressed  deity  from  the  odious 
presence  of  the  dead  and  living  Christians,  who  had  so 
effectually  suppressed  the  voice  of  fraud  or  enthusiasm."* 

The  scene  of  infection  was  purified,  according  to 

^illlj^de^acf^    the  forms  of  ancient  rituals  ;  the  bodies  were 

bo.iies.  and     (leccntly   rcmoved ;   and    the    ministers   of  the 

<ythcTJmpu."   church  were  permitted  to  convey  the  remains  of 

St.  Babylas  to  their  former  habitation  within  the 
walls  of  Antioch.  The  m  )dest  behavior  which  might  have 
assuaged  the  jealousy  of  an  hostile  government,  was  neg- 
lected on  this  occasion  by  the  zeal  of  the  Christians.  The 
lofty  car,  that  transj)orted  the  relics  of  Babylas,  was  fol- 
lowed, and  accomj)anied,  and  received,  by  an  innumerable 
multitude,  who  chanted,  with  thundering  acclamations,  the 
Psalms  of  David,  the  nijst  expressive  of  their  contempt  for 
idols  and  idolaters.  The  return  of  the  saint  wa  a  triumph ; 
and  the  triumph  was  an  insult  on  the  religion  of  the  em- 
peror, who  exerted  his  pride  to  dissemble  his  resentment. 
During  the  night  which  terminated  this  indiscreet  pro- 
cession, the  temple  of  Daphne  was  in  flames :  the  statue  of 
Apollo  was  consumed  ;  and  the  walls  of  the  edifice  were 

H3  Babylas  is  named  by  Eusebius  in  the  succession  of  the  bishops  of  Antioch, 
{Hist.  Eccles.  1.  vi.  c.  29,  39).  His  triumph  over  two  emperors,  (the  first  fabulous, 
the  second  historical),  is  aiffusely  celebrated  by  Chrvsostom^  (torn.  ii.  pp.  536-570, 
edit.  Montfau^on).  Tillemont.  {Mtm.  F.ccles.  lorn.  ifi.  part  ii.  pp.  aSy-joa,  459-465), 
becomes  almost  a  skeptic. 

i»»  Ecclesiastical  critics,  partiLiilarly  those  who  love  relics,  exult  in  the  con- 
fession of  Tulian,  {Misopogon,  p.  361).  aiid  Libanius,  {Nitnia,  p.  185),  that  ApoUo 
rbed  by  the  vicinity  of  one  dead  man.    Vet  Ammicutus,  (xxli.  12),  clea 


was  disturbed  by  the  vicinity  of  one  dead  man.    Vet  Ammicuttis,  (xxli.  12),  clears 
and  purifies  the  whole  eround,  accc 
merly  practiced  in  the  Isle  of  Delos. 


and  purifies  the  whole  eround,  according  to  the  rites  which  the  Athenians  for* 

Isle 
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left  a  naked  and  awful  monument  of  ruin.  The  Christians 
of  Antioch  asserted,  with  religious  confidence,  that  the 
powerful  intercession  of  St.  Babylas  had  pointed  the  light- 
nings of  heaven  against  the  devoted  roof;  but  as  Julian 
was  reduced  to  the  alternative,  of  believing  either  a  crime 
or  a  miracle,  he  chose,  without  hesitation,  without  evidence, 
but  with  some  color  of  probability,  to  impute  the  fire  of 
Daphne  to  the  revenge  of  the  Galileans."*  Their  offence, 
had  it  been  sufficiently  proved,  might  have  justified  the 
retaliation  which  was  immediately  executed  by     ,  ,.      .   . 

1  .-   »     !•  r     1  •  1  «  1      Julian  shuts 

the  order  ot  Julian,  of  shuttmg  the  doors,  and  the  cathedral 
confiscating  the  wealth,  of  the  cathedral  of  An-  ^^Amioch. 
tioch.  To  discover  the  criminals  who  were  guilty  of  the 
tumult,  of  the  fire,  or  of  secreting  the  riches  of  the  church, 
several  ecclesiastics  were  tortured  ;"*  and  a  presbyter  of  the 
name  of  Theodoret,  was  beheaded  by  the  sentence  of  the 
count  of  the  east.  But  this  hasty  act  was  blamed  by  the 
emperor ;  who  lamented,  with  real  or  affected  concern,  that 
the  imprudent  zeal  of  his  ministers  would  tarnish  his  reign 
with  the  disgrace  of  persecution."* 

The  zeal  of  the  ministers  of  Julian  was  instantly  checked 
by  the  frown  of  their  sovereign ;  but  when  the  father  of  his 
country  declares  himself  the  leader  of  a  faction,  the  license 
of  popular  fury  cannot  easily  be  restrained,  nor  consistently 
punished.  Julian,  in  a  public  composition,  applauds  the 
devotion  and  loyalty  of  the  holy  cities  of  Syria,  whose  pious 
inhabitants  had  destroyed,  at  the  first  signal,  the  sepulchres 
of  the  Galileans  ;  and  faintly  complains,  that  they  had 
revenged  the  injuries  of  the  gods  with  less  moderation  than 
he  should  have  recommended."'  This  imperfect  and  re- 
luctant confession  may  appear  to  confirm  the  ecclesiastical 
narratives  ;  that  in  the  cities  of  Gaza,  Ascalon,  Caesarea, 
Heliopolis,  &c.  the  Pagans  abused,  without  prudence  or 
remorse,  the  moment  of  their  prosperity.     That  the  un- 

11*  Julian,  (In  Misopogon,  p.  361).  rather  insinuates,  than  affirms,  their  jjuilt. 
AmmioMus,  (xxii.  13).  treats  the  imputation  as  levissimus  rumor,  and  relates  the 
story  with  extraordinary  candor. 

lis  Quo  tarn  atroci  casu  repente  consumpto.  ad  id  usaite  imperatoris  ira  pro- 
vexit,  ut  qusestiones  agitare  juberet  solito  acriores,  (yet  Julian  blames  the  lenity 
of  the  magistrates  of  Antioch^,  et  majorem  ccclesiam  Antiochiae  claudi.  This 
interdiction  was  performed  with  some  circumstances  of  indignity  and  profana- 
tion ;  and  the  seasonable  death  of  the  principal  actor.  Julian's  uncle,  is  related 
with  much  superstitious  complacency  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie.  Fi>  d^  yulien, 
pp.  36»-369. 

u«  Besides  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  who  are  more  or  less  to  be  suspected, 
we  may  allege  the  passion  of  St.  Theodore,  in  the  Acta  Sincera  of  Ruinart,  p.  591 
The  complaint  of  Julian  gives  it  an  original  and  authentic  air. 

li'  Julian,  Miiopogon^  p.  361. 
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happy  objects  of  their  cruelty  were  released  from  torture 
only  by  death  ;  that  as  their  mangled  bodies  were  dragg^ 
througii  the  streets,  they  were  pierced  (such  was  the  uni- 
versal rage)  by  the  spits  of  cooks,  and  the  distaffs  of  en- 
raged women  ;  and  that  the  entrails  of  Christian  priests 
and  virgins,  after  they  had  been  tasted  by  those  bloody 
fanatics,  were  mixed  with  barley,  and  contemptuously 
thrown  to  the  unclean  animals  of  the  city.*"  Such  scenes 
of  religious  madness  exhibit  the  most  contemptible  and. 
odious  picture  of  human  nature  ;  but  the  massacre  of 
Alexandria  attracts  still  more  attention,  from  the  certainty 
of  the  fact,  the  rank  of  the  victims,  and  the  splendor  of  the 
capital  of  Egypt. 

George,"'  from  his  parents  or  his  education, 
CappaSocia.  sumamcd  the  Cappadocian,  was  born  at  Epi- 
phania  in  Cilicia,  in  a  fuller's  shop.  From  mis 
obscure  and  servile  origin  he  raised  himself  by  the  talents 
of  a  parasite  ;  and  tlie  patrons,  whom  he  assiduously 
flattered,  procured  for  their  worthless  dependent  a  lucrative 
commission,  or  contract,  to  supply  the  army  with  bacon. 
His  emj)l()yment  was  mean;  he  rendered  it  infamous.  He 
accumulated  wealtli  by  the  basest  arts  of  fraud  and  corrup- 
tion ;  but  his  malversations  were  so  notorious,  that  George 
was  compelled  to  escape  from  the  pursuits  of  justice.  After 
this  disgrace,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  saved  his  fortune 
at  the  expense  of  his  honor,  he  embraced,  with  real  or  af- 
fected zeal,  the  profession  of  Arianism.  From  the  love,  or 
the  ostentation,  of  learning,  he  collected  a  valuable  library 
of  history,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theology  ;***  and  the 
choice  of  the  j^revailing  faction  promoted  George  of  Cappa- 
docia  to  the  throne  of  Athanasius.  The  entrance  of  the  new 
archbishop  was  that  of  a  barbarian  conqueror  ;  and  each 

118  Sec  Gregory  Na/.ianzcu,  {Orai.  iii.  p.  87).  Sozomen,  (1.  v.  c.  9),  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  orisjiual.  though  not  impartial,  witness.  He  was  a  native  of  Gaza. 
and  ha<i  conversed  with  the  confessor  Zcno.  who.  as  bishop  of  Maiuma,  lived  to 
the  age  of  a  hun<ired,  (I.  viii.  c.  28).  Philostorgius,  (1.  vii.  c.  4,  with  Godefro>'s 
Dissertations,  p.  2S4  ,  adds  some  tragic  circumstances,  of  Christians,  who  were 
literally  sacrificed  at  the  altars  of  the  gods,  &c. 

ii»  The  life  and  death  of  (leorge  of  Cappadocia  are  described  by  Ammiantis, 
(xxii.  II ),  (iregory  of  Nazianzen,  {Oral.  xxi.  pp.  382,  385,  389.  300),  and  Epiphanius, 
I Htprfs.] xw'i).  The  invectives  of  the  two  saints  might  not  tleserye  much  credit, 
unless  they  were  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  a  cool  and  impartial  infidel. 

>w  After  the  massacre  of  (ieorge.  the  emperor  Julian  repeatedly  sent  orders  to 
preserve  the  library  for  his  own  use,  and  to  torture  the  slaves  who  might  be 
suspected  of  secreting  any  books.  He  praises  the  merit  of  the  collection,  (rom 
whence  he  had  borrowed  and  transcribed  several  manuscripts  while  he  pursued 
his  studies  in  Cappadocia.  He  could  wisli.  indeed,  that  the  works  of  tne  Gali- 
la.*ans  might  perish  ;  but  he  requires  an  exact  account,  even  of  those  theoloeical 
volumes,  lest  other  treatises  more  valuable  should  be  confounded  in  their  Toss. 
Juliaik  Epist.  ix.  xxxvi. 
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moment  of  his  reign  was  polluted  by  cruelty  and  avarice. 
The  Catholics  of  Alexandria  and  Egypt  were  abandoned 
to  a  tyrant,  qualified  by  nature  and  education,  to  exercise 
the   office  ol    persecution  ;    but    he  oppressed 
with  an  impartial  hand  the  various  inhabitants      Oppresses 

y.  ,  .  ^      ^«  J*  rj^\  •  r  T-  ^       Alexandria 

of  his  extensive  diocese.    The  primate  of  Kgypt     and  Egypt, 
assumed  the  pomp  and   insolence  of  his  lotty 
station  ;    but  he  still   betrayed  the  vices  of  his  base  and 
servile  extraction.     The  merchants  of  Alexandria  were  im- 
poverished by  the  unjust,  and  almost  universal  monopoly, 
which  he  acquired  of  nitre,  salt,  paper,  funerals,  &c. :  and 
the  spiritual  father  of  a  great  people  condescended  to  prac- 
tice  the   vile   and   pernicious    arts  of  an   informer.     The 
Alexandrians  could  never  forget,  nor  forgive,  the  tax  which 
he  suggested  on  all  the  houses  of  the  city,  under  an  obsolete 
claim,  that  the  royal  founder  had  conveyed  to  his  successors, 
the  Ptolemies  and  the  Caesars,  the  perpetual  property  of  the 
soil.     The  Pagans,  who  had   been  flattered  with  the  hopes 
of  freedom  and  toleration,  excited  his  devout  avarice;  and 
the  rich  temples  of  Alexandria  were  either  pillaged  or  in- 
sulted by  the  haughty  prelate,  who  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  and 
threatening  tone,  "  How  long  will  these  sepulchres  be  per- 
**  mitted  to  stand  ?  "  Under  the  reign  of  Constantius,  he  was 
expelled  by  the  fury,  or  rather  by  the  justice  of  the  people ; 
and  it  was  not  without  a  violent  struggle  that  the  civil  and 
military  powers  of  the  state  could  restore  his   authority, 
and  gratify  his  revenge.  The  messenger  who  proclaimed  at 
Alexandria  the  accession  of  Julian,  announced  the  downfall 
of  the  archbishop.    George,  with  two  of  his  ob-      a.  d.  561. 
sequious  ministers,  count  Diodorus,  and  Dra-       ^®^-  ^°* 
contius,  master  of  the  mint,  were  ignominiously  dragged 
in  chains  to  the  public  prison.     At  the  end  of  Massacred  by 
twenty-four  days,  the  prison  was  forced  open  by     ^^^  people, 
the  rage  of  a  superstitious  multitude,  impatient  of  the  tedious 
forms  of  judicial  proceedings.     The  enemies  of      ^^^ 
gods  ancl  men  expired  under  their  cruel  insults; 
the  lifeless  bodies  of  the  archbishop  and  his  associates  were 
carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets  on  the  back  of  a  camel,* 
and  the  inactivity  of  the  Athanasian  party"^  was  esteemed  a 
shining  example  of  evangelical  patience.     The  remains  of 

iti  Philostorgius, with  cauiioiis  malice,  insinuates  their  guilt,  kqi  T^v'Adavaaiov 
yvufinv  aTparrryi/aai  ttjc  npui;ecjc,  1.  vii.  c.  ii.    Godefroy,  p.  267. 

•Julian  himself  says,  that  they  tore  him  to  pieces  like  dogs,  ro\\ia  d^fioi  yoKep 
ol  icwfj  anapdeTTttv.     Epist.  x.— Milman. 
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these  guilty  wretches  were  thrown  into  the  sea:  and  the 
popular  leaders  of  the  tumult  declared  their  resolution  to 
disappoint  the  devotion  of  the  Christians,  and  to  intercept 
ilie  future  honors  of  these  martyrs,  who  had  been  punished. 
like  their  predecessors,  by  the  enemies  of  their  religion.*" 
The  fears  of  the  Pagans  were  just,  and  their  precautions  in- 
effectual. The  meritorious  death  of  the  archbishop  obliterated 
the  memory  of  his  life.  The  rival  of  Athanasius  was  dear 
and  sacred  to  the  Arians,  and  the  seeming  conversion  of 
those  sectaries  introduced  his  worship  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Catholic  church."*  The  odious  stranger,  disguising  every 
circumstance  of  time  and  place,  assumed  the  mask  of  a 
martyr,  a  saint,  and  a  Christian  hero;"*  and  the  infamous 
Atwi  vvor-  George  of  Cappadocia  has  been  transformed"* 
^saim'an.r  "^^^  ^^^^  rcnovvued  St.  George  of  England,  the 
numyi.  patrou  of  amis,  of  chivalry,  and  of  the  garter.** 
Al)oiit  the  same  time  that  Juiian  was  informed  of  the 
tiiniiilt  of  Alexandria,  he  received  intelligence  from  Edessa, 
tliat  tlie  proud  and  wealthy  faction  of  the  Arians  had  in- 
sulted the  weakness  of  the  Valentinians,  and  committed 
such  disorders  as  ought  not  to  be  suffered  with  impunity 
in  a  well-regulated   state.      Without   expectihg   the   slow 

1'--'  Ciiieros  projccit  in  mare,  id  metuens  ut  clamabat,  ne,  collectfs  supremis, 
.'edcs  lUis  uxstrucrent  :  ut  rcHquis,  qui  deviate  a  relifpone  compuisi,  pertuleer 
cruciahiles  pcenas.  adusque  ^loriosam  mortem  intemerata  fide  proKfessi,  et  nunc 
Maki  VRKs  appellantur.  Ammian,  xxii.  ii.  Epiphanius  proves  to  the  Arians 
thai  (icorge  was  not  a  m:\rlyr. 

'-•Some  noualisls,  {Optatus  Afii<'7'.  pp.  60.  30.^.  edit.  Diipin  :  and  Tillemont, 
.1/7//.  I\crlt's.  torn.  vi.  p.  71.^.  in  4I0J.  atid  Priscillianists.  (Tillemont.  3/>m.  EccUi. 
lotn.  \  iii.  p.  517.  ill  4tu.),  have  in  like  manner  usurped  the  honors  of  the  Cathohc 
saints  and  martyrs. 

!■-•  The  saints  ol  Cappadocia.  Basil,  and  the  GrcRories.  were  ignorant  of  their 
holy  companion.  Pope  (ielasius.  (.\.  D.  494).  the  first  Catholic  who  acknowicdges 
St.  (ieorge,  places  him  amouK  the  martyrs,  qui  Deo  ma^is  quam  hominibus  noli 
"  sunt."  He  rejects  his  Acts  as  the  composition  of  heretics.  Some,  perhaps  not 
the  oldest,  of  the  spurious  Acts,  are  still  extant ;  and,  through  a  cloud  of  fiction, 
we  may  yet  (listin)>:uish  the  ctimbat  which  St.  George  of  Cai>;»adocia  sustained,  in 
the  i)rcsence  of  Queen  Alt'xandria,  against  the  magician  Athanasius. 

>■-"•  This  transformation  is  not  given  as  absolutely  certain,  but  as  extremch 
probable.     See  the  Lonffurruana.  torn.  i.  p.   19-^.* 

J'^'  \  curious  history  ot  the  worship  of  St.  Geotge,  from  the  sixth  century,  (when 
he  was  already  revered  in  Palestine,  in  .Armenia,  at  Rome,  and  at  Treves,  in 
(iauh,  miikjht  be  extracted  from  Dr.  Hevlin.  (History  of  St.  George,  2\  edilion 
Lon«lon.  K>;^3,  in  410.  p.  429).  and  the  Bollandisls.  (Act.  SS.  Afens.  April,  torn,  iii., 
pp.  100-16.0.  His  fame  and  popularity  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  England, 
proceefie*!   from  the  Crusades. 

*•  The  late  Dr.  Milner.  fthe  Roman  Catholic  bishop^,  wrot  -  a  tra  t  t»»  vindicate 
the  existence  and  the  orthodoxv  of  the  tutelar  .saint  of  England.  He  succeeds.  I 
think,  in  tracing  the  worship  of  St.  Cteorge  ui)  to  a  period  which  makes  it  improb- 
able that  so  notorious  an  Arian  could  be  palmed  upon  the  Catholic  church  as  a 
saint  and  a  martyr.  The  Acts  rejected  by  (ielasius  may  have  been  of  Arian  origin, 
and  designed  to  engraft  the  story  of  their  hero  on  the  obscure  adventures  of  some 
earlier  saint.  See  an  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry  intn  the  Existence  and 
Cha*act/'r  0/ St.  George,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Milner, 
V.  S.  A..  London,  1792.— Milman. 
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forms  of  justice,  the  exasperated  prince  directed  his  man- 
date to  the  magistrates  of  Edessa/"  by  which  he  confiscated 
the  whole  property  of  the  church :  the  money  was  distributed 
among  the  soldiers ;  the  lands  were  added  to  the  domain ; 
and  this  act  of  oppression  was  aggravated  by  the  most 
ungenerous  irony, — **  I  show  myself,"  says  JuHan,  "  the  true 
**  friend  of  the  Galileans.  Their  admirable  law  has  promised 
**  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  poor ;  and  they  will  advance 
"  with  more  diligence  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  salvation, 
**  when  they  are  relieved  by  my  assistance  from  the  load  of 
**  temporal  possessions.  Take  care,"  pursued  the  monarch, 
ill  a  more  serious  tone,  "  take  care  how  you  provoke  my 
**  patience  and  humanity.  If  these  disorders  continue,  I  will 
"  revenge  on  the  magistrates  the  crimes  of  the  people ;  and 
"  you  will  have  reason  to  dread,  not  only  confiscation  and 
**  exile,  but  fire  and  the  sword."  The  tumults  of  Alexandria 
were  doubtless  of  a  more  bloody  and  dangerous  nature : 
but  a  Christian  bishop  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  the 
Pagans;  and  the  public  epistle  of  Julian  affords  a  very 
lively  proof  of  the  partial  spirit  of  his  administration.  His 
reproaches  to  the  citizens  of  Alexandria  are  mingled  with 
expressions  of  esteem  and  tenderness  ;  and  he  laments,  that 
on  this  occasion  they  should  have  departed  from  the  gentle 
and  generous  manners  which  attested  their  Grecian  extrac- 
tion. He  gravely  censures  the  offence  which  they  had 
committed  against  the  laws  of  justice  and  humanity  ;  but  he 
recapitulates,  with  visible  complacency,  the  intolerable  pro- 
vocations which  they  had  so  long  endured  from  the  impious 
tyranny  of  George  of  Cappadocia.  Julian  admits  the  prin- 
ciple, that  a  wise  and  vigorous  government  should  chastise 
the  insolence  of  the  people ;  yet,  in  consideration  of  their 
founder,  Alexander,  and  of  Serapis,  their  tutelar  deity,  he 
grants  a  free  and  gracious  pardon  to  the  guilty  city,  for 
which  he  again  feels  the  affection  of  a  brother.^'^ 

After  the  tumult  of  Alexandria  had  subsided,     ^    .     .. 
Atnanasms,    amidst     the    public    acclamations,   or  Athanasius 
seated  himself  on  the  throne  from  whence  his      %^l'  ^l^' 
unworthy  competitor  had  been  precipitated  ;  and 
as  the  zeal  of  the  archbishop  was  tempered  with  discretion, 
the  exercise  of  his  authority  tended  not  to  inflame,  but  to 
reconcile,  the  minds  of  the  people.    His  pastoral  labors  were 

""Julian.  EpistoL  xliii. 

12"*  Julian.  Epist.  x.    He  allowed  his  friends  to  assuage  his  anger.    Ammian, 
xxii.  II. 
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not  con  lined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Egypt.  The  state -of 
the  Christian  world  was  present  to  his  active  and  capadotis 
mind ;  and  the  age,  the  merit,  the  reputation  of  Athanasius 
enabled  him  to  assume,  in  a  moment  of  danger,  the  office 
(»f  ecclesiastical  dictator.***  Three  years  were  not  yet 
elapsed  since  the  majority  of  the  bishoj^s  of  the  West 
had  i^norantly,  or  reluctantly,  subscribed  the  confession  of 
Rimini.  They  repented,  they  believed,  but  they  dreaded 
the  unseasonable  rigor  of  their  orthodox  brethren ;  and  if 
their  pride  was  stronger  than  their  faith,  they  might  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Arians,  to  escape  the  in- 
dignity of  a  public  penance,  which  must  degrade  them  to 
tlie  condition  of  obscure  laymen.  At  the  same  time,  the 
domestic  differences  concerning  the  union  and  distinction 
of  the  divine  persons,  were  agitated  with  some  heat  among 
tlie  Catholic  doctors  ;  and  the  progress  of  this  metaphysical 
controversy  seemed  to  threaten  a  public,  and  lasting  division 
of  the  (}reek  and  Latin  churches.  By  the  wisdom  of  a  select 
synod,  to  which  the  name  and  presence  of  Athanasius  gave 
the  authority  of  a  j^^eneral  council,  the  bishops,  who  had 
unwarily  deviated  into  error,  were  admitted  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  church,  on  the  easy  condition  of  subscribing 
the  Nicene  creed,  without  any  formal  acknowledgment  oT 
their  past  fault,  or  any  minute  definition  of  their  scholastic 
oj)inions.  The  advice  of  the  primate  of  Egypt  had  already 
j)repared  the  clerjj^y  of  Oaul  and  Spain,  of  Italy  and  Greece, 
for  the  reception  of  this  salutary  measure ;  and,  notwith- 
standing^ the  opposition  of  some  ardent  spirits/"  the  fear  of 
t\ni  common  enemy  promoted  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  Christians."^ 

iiois^rs-  ^'^^  ^^'^^   ^^^  diligence  of  the  primate  of 

cuu-<rand'  Egypt  had  imj)roved  the  season  of  tranquillity, 

^"juiiail.^^  ix^fore  it  was  interrupted  by  the  hostile  edicts  of 

A.  o.  .562.  tlie  emperor.'"    Julian,  who  despised  the  Chris- 

'"^*  ^'^'  tians,  lionored  Athanasius  with  his  sincere  and 

i2'->  See  Alhanas.  ad  Ritfin.  Moin  ii.  pi>.  40,  \\).  \\\\^  GrcR.  Xazi.inzen,  iOrat.  iii. 
IM»-  .3'>5.  .vx>' :  who  jiisily  Ntates  tlu^  tcniperalc  zral  <if  thtr  i>riinale,  as  much  mure 
innitoiiou.^  than  hi>  prayt-is.  his  fasts,  his  p«Tseculions.  &c. 

i:j"  I  have  fiut  h-isure  to  follow  the  l)liti<l  i»hsliiiacy  of  Lucifer  of  CaRliari.  Sec 
his  a«lveiimres  in  Tillemoiit  vMAvw.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p|).  900-926) :  and  observe 
how  the  coloi  of  the  narrative  iii.setisihiy  changes,  as  the  confessor  becomes  a 
srhi>.tnalic. 

m  Assensus  est  huic  sciitetitix  Occidens,  et,  per  tarn  necessarium  concilium. 
SaiatKc  fauoibiis  mundus  eteptus.  The  lively  and  artful  dialoeu<^  of  Jerome 
against  the  Lueiferians.  (totn.  ii.  pp.  135-155).  exhibits  an  original  picture  of  the 
eoelesiastiral  policy  of  the  limes. 

'•«''  Tillemont,  who  supposes  that  (ieorKo  was  massacre<l  in  Auf;ust,  crowds  the 
actions  of  Athanasius  into  a  narrow  space,  {hUm.  EccUs.  torn.  viii.  p.  360).    Au 
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peculiar  hatred.  For  his  sake  alone,  he  introduced  an  ar- 
bitrary distinction,  repugnant  at  least  to  the  spirit  of  his 
former  declarations.  He  maintained,  that  the  Galileans, 
whom  he  had  recalled  from  exile,  were  not  restored,  by  that 
general  indulgence,  to  the  possession  of  their  respective 
churches :  and  he  expressed  his  astonishment  that  a  criminal, 
who  had  been  repeatedly  condemned  by  the  judgment  of 
the  emperors,  should  dare  to  insult  tiie  majesty  of  the  laws, 
and  insolently  usurp  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Alexandria 
without  expecting  the  orders  of  his  sovereign.  As  a  pun- 
ishment for  the  imaginary  offence,  he  again  banished 
Athanasius  from  the  city  ;  and  he  was  pleased  to  suppose, 
that  this  act  of  justice  would  be  highly  agreeable  to  his 
pious  subjects.  The  pressing  solicitations  of  the  people 
soon  convinced  him  that  the  majority  of  the  Alexandrians 
were  Christians ;  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Christians 
were  firmly  attached  to  the  cause  of  their  oppressed  primate. 
But  the  knowledge  of  their  sentiments,  instead  of  persuading 
him  to  recall  his  decree,  provoked  him  to  extend  to  all 
Egypt  the  term  of  the  exile  of  Athanasius.  The  zeal 
of  the  multitude  rendered  Julian  still  more  inexorable :  he 
was  alarmed  by  the  danger  of  leaving  at  the  head  of  a 
tumultuous  city  a  daring  and  popular  leader ;  and  the  lan- 
guage of  his  resentment  discovers  the  opinion  which  he 
entertained  of  the  courage  and  abilities  of  Athanasius.  The 
execution  of  the  sentence  was  still  delayed,  by  the  caution 
or  negligence  of  Ecdicius,  prefect  of  Egypt,  who  was  at 
length  awakened  from  his  lethargy  by  a  severe  reprimand. 
"  Though  you  neglect"  says  Julian,  "  to  write  to  me  on  any 
"  other  subject,  at  least  it  is  your  duty  to  inform  me  of  your 
'*  conduct  towards  Athanasius,  the  enemy  of  the  gods.  My 
intentions  have  been  long  since  communicated  to  you. 
I  swear  by  the  great  Serapis,  that  unless,  on  the  calends 
**  of  December,  Athanasius  has  departed  from  Alexandria, 
nay  from  Egypt,  the  officers  of  your  government  shall 
pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  gold.  You  know  my 
temper :  I  am  slow  to  condemn,  but  I  am  still  slower  to 
forgive."  This  epistle  was  enforced  by  a  short  postscript, 
written  with  the  emperor's  own  hand.  "  The  contempt  that 
"  is  shown  for  all  the  gods  fills  me  with  grief  and  indigna- 
"  tion.     There  is  nothing  that  I  should  see,  nothing  that 

orieinal  fragment,  published  by  the  Marquis  Maffei,  from  the  old  Chapter  library 
of  Verona,  {Osservasioni  Letterarie,  tom.  ii.  pp.  60-92).  atTot  Is  many  imporlanl 
dates,  which  are  authenticated  by  the  computation  of  Egyptian  months. 
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"  I  should  hear,  with  more  pleasure,  than  the  expulsion  of 
*'  Atlianasius  from  all  Egypt.  The  abominable  wretch! 
"  Under  my  reign,  the  baptism  of  several  Grecian  ladies  of 
"  ilic  highest  rank  has  been  the  effect  of  his  persecutions." 
Tlic  death  of  Athanasius  was  not  expressly  commanded; 
jjut  the  prefect  of  Egypt  understood,  that  it  was  safer  for 
him  to  exceed,  than  to  neglect  the  orders  of  an  irritated 
master.  The  archbishop  prudendy  retired  to  the  monas- 
teries of  the  Desert ;  eluded,  with  his  usual  dexterity,  the 
snares  of  the  enemy  ;  and  lived  to  triumph  over  the  ashes 
of  a  i)rince,  who,  in  words  of  formidable  import,  had  de- 
clared his  wish,  that  the  whole  venom  of  the  Galilean  school 
were  contained  in  the  single  person  of  Athanasius."* 

I  have  endeavored  faithfully  to  represent  the 
i^Aldence  oV  ^rtful  systcm  by  which  Julian  propose!  to  obtain 
the  Chris-  tlic  effccts,  without  incurring  the  guilt,  or  re- 
proach of  persecution.  But  if  the  deadly  spirit  of 
fanaticism  perverted  the  heart  and  understanding  ol  a  vir- 
tuous prince,  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  confessed,  that 
the  7€al  sufferings  of  the  Christians  were  inflamed  and  mag- 
nified by  human  passions  and  religious  enthusiasm.  The 
meekness  and  resignation  which  had  distinguished  the 
primitive  disciples  of  the  gospel,  were  the  object  of  the 
applause,  rather  than  of  the  imitation,  of  their  successors. 
The  Christians,  who  had  now  possessed  above  forty  years 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  empire,  had 
contracted  the  insolent  vices  of  prosperity,*"  and  the  habit 
of  believing  that  the  saints  alone  were  entitied  to  reign  over 
the  earth.  As  soon  as  the  enmity  of  Julian  deprived  the 
( Icrgy  of  the  privileges  which  had  been  conferred  by  the 
fivor  of  Constantine,  they  complained  of  the  most  cruel  op- 
I)ression  ;  and  the  free  toleration  of  idolaters  and  heretics 
was  a  subject  of  grief  and  scandal  to  the  orthodox  party.*" 
Tlie  acts  of  violence,  which  were  no  longer  countenanced 

(^nrTTiaai,  i^i^Ktmiat.  I  have  preserved  the  ambif^uous  sense  of  the  last  word. 
Ihi*  ambitiuily  of  a  lyranl,  who  wished  to  find,  or  to  (freate.  sruHt. 

131  The  three  epistles  of  Julian,  which  explain  his  intentions  and  conduct  with 
rei;.ini  to  Atlianasius.  should  be  disposed  in  the  following  chronological  order. 
xx\i.  X.  vi.'-  Se*.  likewisf.  (irr^.  .Wizianzru,  \\\.  p.  393.  Sozomen,  I.  v.  c.  15. 
Sonatr^.  1.  lii.  (.  i  j..  Thcoiiorrt.  1.  iii.  r.  c).  and  Tilleinont,  M^m.  Eccles.  torn.  viii. 
pj».  361-368.  who  has  u-.('d  some  materials  prepare*]  by  the  Bollandists. 

13")  See  ll)e  fair  ronfession  of  (iregory  (()ra/.  iii   pp.  61,  63). 

•  ^  Hear  the  furious  and  absurd  complaint  of  Optatus  {dr  Schismat.  Donatist. 
1.  ii.  c.  16.  17^ 

*  The  seiitenec  in  the  text  is  from  Epist,  H.t  addressed  to  the  )>eople  of 
Alexandiia. — Milman. 
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by  the  magistrates,  were  still  committed  by  the  zeal  of  the 
people.  At  Pessinus,  the  altar  of  Cybele  was  overturned 
almost  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  and  in  the  city  of 
Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  the  temple  of  Fortune,  the  sole 
place  of  worship  which  had  been  left  to  the  Pagans,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  rage  of  a  popular  tumult.  On  these  occa- 
sions, a  prince,  who  felt  for  the  honor  of  the  gods,  was  not 
disposecl  to  interrupt  the  course  of  justice ;  and  his  mind 
was  still  more  deeply  exasperated,  when  he  found,  that  the 
fanatics,  who  had  deserved  and  suffered  the  punishment  of 
incendiaries,  were  rewarded  with  the  honors  of  martyr- 
dom."' The  Christian  subjects  of  Julian  were  assured  of 
the  hostile  designs  of  their  sovereign ;  and,  to  their  jealous 
apprehension,  every  circumstance  of  his  government  might 
afford  some  grounds  of  discontent  and  suspicion.  In  the  or- 
dinary administration  of  the  laws,  the  Christians,  who  formed 
so  large  a  part  of  the  people,  must  frequently  be  condemned : 
but  their  indulgent  brethren,  without  examining  the  merits 
of  the  cause,  presumed  their  innocence,  allowed  their  claims, 
and  imputed  the  severity  of  their  judge  to  the  partial 
malice  of  religious  persecution.'"  These  present  hardships, 
intolerable  as  they  might  appear,  were  represented  as  a 
slight  prelude  of  the  impending  calamities.  The  Christians 
considered  Julian  as  a  cruel  and  crafty  tyrant;  who  sus- 
pended the  execution  of  his  revenge,  till  he  should  return 
victorious  from  the  Persian  war.  They  expected  that  as 
soon  as  he  had  triumphed  over  the  foreign  enemies  of 
Rome,  he  would  lay  aside  the  irksome  mask  of  dissimula- 
tion ;  that  the  amphitheatres  would  stream  with  the  blood 
of  hermits  and  bishops ;  and  that  the  Christians,  who  still 
persevered  in  the  profession  of  the  faith,  would  be  deprived 
of  the  common  benefits  of  nature  and  society.*"  Every 
calumny***  that  could  wound  the  reputation  of  the  apostate, 

!»'  Greg.  Nazianzen,  Oral.  iii.  p.  91.  iv.  p.  133.  He  praises  the  rioters  of 
Cxsarea,  rovrtiiv  61  ruv  /leya'^txpvtjv  koI  i&epuoiv  eif  evae^eiav.  See  Soxam^n, 
1.  V.  c.  4.  II.  Tillemont,  {Stem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  pp.  649,  650),  owns,  that  their 
behavior  was  not  dans  I'ordre  commun  ;  but  he  is  perfectly  satisfied,  as  the  great 
St.  Basil  always  celebrated  the  festival  of  these  blessed  martyrs. 

iM  Julian  determined  a  lawsuit  against  the  new  Christian  city  at  Maiuma.  the 
port  of  Gaza:  and  his  sentence,  though  it  might  be  imputed  to  bigotry,  was  never 
reversed  by  his  successors.    Sozomen,  1.  v.  c.  3.     Reland,  Palestin.  torn.  ii.  p.  791. 

"»  Gre^.,(Ora/.  iii.  pp.  93,  04,  95  Orat.  iv.  p.  114).  pretends  to  speak  from  the 
information  of  Julian's  confidants,  whom  Orosius.  (vii.  30,  could  not  have  seen. 

i«  Gregory,  (Orat.  iii.  p.  91),  charges  the  Apostate  with  secret  sacrifices  of 
boys  ana  girls:  and  positively  affirms,  that  the  dead  bodies  were  thrown  into 
the  Orontes.  See  Theodoret,  1.  iii.  c.  26.  27:  and  the  equivocal  candor  of  the 
Abb*  dc  la  Bleterie,  Vie  de  yulien,  pp.  351,  352.  Vet.  contemporary  malice  could 
not  impute  to  Julian  the  troops  of  martyrs,  more  especially  in  the  West,  which 
Baronius  so  greedily  swallows,  and  Tillemont  so  faintly  rejects,  {Mim.  Eccles, 
torn.  vii.  pp.  1295-1315). 
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was  creduously  embraced  by  the  fears  and  hatred  of  his 
adversaries  ;  and  their  indiscreet  clamors  provoked  the 
temper  of  a  sovereign,  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  respect 
and  their  interest  to  flatter.  They  still  protested,  that 
prayers  and  tears  were  their  only  weapons  against  the  im- 
pious tyrant,  whose  head  they  devoted  to  the  justice  of 
offended  heaven.  But  they  insinuated  with  sullen  resolu- 
tion, that  their  submission  was  no  longer  the  effect  of 
weakness ;  and  that,  in  the  imperfect  state  of  human  virtue, 
the  patience,  which  is  founded  on  principle,  may  be  ex- 
hausted by  persecution.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  how 
far  the  zeal  of  Julian  would  have  prevailed  over  his  good 
sense  and  humanity  ;  but  if  we  seriously  reflect  on  the 
strength  and  spirit  of  the  church,  we  shall  be  convinced, 
that,  before  the  emperor  could  have  extinguished  the 
religion  of  Christ,  he  must  have  involved  his  country  in  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war."* 

141  The  rcsiKiiaiioii  of  Gregory  is  truly  edifying,  (Orai.  iv.  pp.  123,  124).  Vet 
when  an  officer  of  Juhaii  attempted  to  seize  the  church  of  Nazianzus,  he  would 
have  lost  his  life,  if  he  had  not  yielded  to  the  zeal  of  the  bishop  and  people,  {Oral, 
xix.  p.  308).  See  the  reflections  of  Chrysostom,  as  they  are  alleged  by  fillemont, 
{^Mem.  Kccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  575).* 

*  Evidently  pleased  with  his  subject.  Gibbon  has  still  delineated  the  opinions 
and  conduct  of  Julian,  with  a  fairness  of  which  the  impartial  have  expressed 
their  admiration.  Niebuhr  says,  "Julian's  is  an  ever  memorable  name,  which 
"  has  sometimes  been  overrated  beyond  measure,  and  on  the  other  hand,  cried 
"  down  in  the  most  unworthy  manner.  Distinguished  men,  of  most  opposite 
"  minds,  have,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  turned  their  attention  to  hira  ;  first  of 
"  all,  Gibbon,  who  was  not.  however,  carried  away  by  his  anti«Christian  feelings, 
"  but  very  readily  acknowledged  his  weak  points."  {Lectures,  vol.  iii.  p.  309.) 
Eckhcl.  too,  «ivcs  a  still  more  decided  testimony  to  the  same  eflFect :  *'  Optime. 
"  ut  ej?t>  existimo.  de  Juliani  philosophia,  virtutibusque  et  vitiis,  juaicavit 
"  Eduanlus  Gibbon,  Anglus."  {Num.  l^et.  vol.  viii,  p.  132.)  Sensitiveness  to 
the  acriinony  with  which  his  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  had  been  assailed, 
made  (iibbon  cautious  here.  So  far  did  he  carry  this,  that  recent  editors,  who, 
in  republishinj^  his  History^  undertook  to  correct  all  that  he  had  misstated 
respecting  Christianity,  have  raised  no  objection  to  any  part  of  the  present 
chapter.  If  he  hu'^  erred,  it  has  been  rather  by  sometimes  doing  injustice  to  the 
imperial  mystic.  There  are  instances  of  his  having  wrongly  supposed  Christians 
at  large  to  have  bc-cn  the  objects  of  vindictive  fetlings  and  coercive  measures, 
which  were  directed  only  against  the  priesthood  ;  and  he  has  thence  inferred  an 
encouragement  to  clandestine  or  indirect  persecution,  w^hich  Julian  was  too 
sagacions.  if  not  too  generous,  to  have  favored.  The  restorer  of  Paj^anism 
wonld,  of  course,  gladly  have  extinguished  Christianity.  But  his  harsh  pro- 
ceedings tcnde«l  to  this  only  so  far  as  they  took  from  the  hierarchy  the  tempting 
bribes  by  which  thev  had  allured  time-scrvinjf  proselytes.  That  he  wished  by 
gentle  and  more  persuasive  convictions,  to  wm  the  laitv,  and  first  the  educated 

f)ortion  of  them,  is  clearlv  evident  from  the  fragments  which  we  possess  of  what 
le  wrote  against  their  faith.  The  earlv  fathers  had  made  their  most  successful 
impressions  by  arguing  that  the  Jewish  Scriptures  had  divinely  predicted  in  Chris- 
tianity that  dispensation  which  realized  the  favorite  philosophy  of  the  Greeks. 
Against  this  Nfosaic  foundation.  Julian  therefore  directed  his  attacks.  Those 
parts  of  it  which  are  the  most  difl^cult  to  defend,  he  assailed  by  his  most  powerful 
arguments.  His  idea  was,  that,  if  he  could  detach  the  basis,  the  superstructure 
would  be  safely  removed  to  the  Pagan  ground,  which  he  had  endeavored  to 
intellectualize  for  its  reception.  A  sovereign  who  could  thus  reason  with  his 
subjects,  was  not  likely  to  harbor  those  covert  designs  of  forcible  propagandism, 
which  the  fears  or  the  hatred  of  Christian  writers  ascribed  to  him.  — Eng.  Cm. 
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While  Julian  struggled  with  the  almost  in- 
superable difficulties  of  his  situation,  the  silent  i^'iy  wouSdci 
hours  of  the  night  were  still  devoted  to  study 
and  contemplation.  Whenever  he  closed  his  eyes  in  short 
and  interrupted  slumbers,  his  mind  was  agitated  with  painful 
anxiety ;  nor  can  it  be  thought  surprising,  that  the  genius 
of  the  empire  should  once  more  appear  before  him,  covering, 
with  a  funeral  veil,  his  head  and  his  horn  of  abundance, 
and  slowly  retiring  from  the  imperial  tent.  The  monarch 
started  from  his  couch,  and  stepping  forth,  to  refresh  his 
wearied  spirits  with  the  coolness  of  the  midnight  air,  he 
beheld  a  fiery  meteor,  which  shot  athwart  the  sky,  and  sud- 
denly vanished.  Julian  was  convinced  that  he  had  seen  the 
menacing  countenance  of  the  god  of  war;*"  the  council 
which  he  summoned,  of  Tuscan  Haruspices,"'  unanimously 
pronounced  that  he  should  abstain  from  action  :  but,  on  this 
occasion,  necessity  and  reason  were  more  prevalent  than 
superstition  ;  and  the  trumpets  sounded  at  the  break  of  day. 
The  army  marched  through  a  hilly  country ;  and  the  hills 
had  been  secredy  occupied  by  the  Persians.  Julian  led  the 
van  with  the  skill  and  attention  of  a  consummate  general ; 
he  was  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that  his  rear  was  sud- 
denly attacked.  The  heat  of  the  weather  had  tempted  him 
to  lay  aside  his  cuirass ;  but  he  snatched  a  shield  from  one 
of  his  attendants,  and  hastened,  with  a  sufficient  reinforce- 
ment, to  the  relief  of  the  rear  guard.  A  similar  danger 
recalled  the  intrepid  prince  to  the  defence  of  the  front,  and, 
as  he  galloped  between  the  columns,  the  centre  of  the  left 
was  attacked,  and  almost  overpowered,  by  a  furious 
charge  of  the  Persian  cavalry  and  elephants.  This  huge 
body  was  soon  defeated,  by  the  well-timed  evolution  of  the 
light  infantry,  who  aimed  their  weapons,  with  dexterity  and 
effect,  against  the  backs  of  the  horsemen,  and  the  legs  of  the 
elephants.  The  barbarians  fled  ;  and  Julian,  who  was  fore- 
most in  every  danger,  animated  the  pursuit  with  his  voice 
and  gestures.  His  trembling  guards,  scattered  and  oppressed 
by  the  disorderly  throng  of  friends  and  enemies,  reminded 
their  fearless  sovereign  that  he  was  without  armor  ;  and 

i*j  Ammian.  xxv.  a.  Julian  had  sworn  in  a  passion,  nunquam  se  Marti  sacra 
facturum.  (xxiv.  6).  Such  whimsical  quarrels  were  not  uncommon  between  the 
goda  and  iheir  insolent  votaries ;  and  even  the  prudent  Augustus,  after  his  fleet 
Had  been  twice  shipwrecked,  excluded  Neptune  from  the  honors  of  public  pro- 
cessions.   See  Hume's  Philosophical  Reflections.    Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  418. 

1"  They  still  retained  the  monopoly  of  the  vain  but  lucrative  science,  which 
bad  been  invented  in  Hetruria;  and  professed  to  derive  their  knowledge  of  signs 
and  omens  from  the  ancient  books  ot  Tarquitius,  a  Tuscan  sage. 

•  This  account  of  the  death  of  Julian  is  from  chap.  xxiv.  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
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conjured  him  to  decline  the  fall  of  the  impending  ruia 
As  they  exclaimed,***  a  cloud  of  darts  and  arrows  was 
discharged  from  the  flying  squadrons  ;  and  a  javelin, 
after  razing  the  skin  of  his  arm,  transpierced  the  ribs,  and 
fixed  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  liver.  Julian  attempted  to 
draw  the  deadly  weapon  from  his  side ;  but  his  fingers  were 
cut  by  the  sharpness  of  the  steel,  and  he  fell  senseless  from 
his  horse.  His  guards  flew  to  his  relief;  and  the  wounded 
emperor  was  gently  raised  from  the  ground,  and  conveyed 
out  of  the  tumult  of  the  battle  into  an  adjacent  tent  The 
report  of  the  melancholy  event  passed  from  rank  to  rank; 
but  the  grief  of  the  Romans  inspired  them  with  invincible 
valor,  and  the  desire  of  revenge.  The  bloody  and  obstinate 
conflict  was  maintained  by  the  two  armies,  till  they  were 
separated  by  tlie  total  darkness  of  the  night.  *  *  *  * 
Hut  the  event  of  the  day  was  adverse  to  the  barbarians. 
Tluy  abandoneti  the  field  ;  *  *  *  and  the  success  of 
the  Romans,  if  Julian  had  survived,  might  have  been  im- 
proved into  a  decisive  and  useful  victory. 

The  death  of  ^ '^^  ^^^^^  words  that  JuHau  uttered,  after  his 
Julian.       recovery  from  the  fainting  fit  into  which  he  had 

^'uae26^'  ^>^'^n  thrown  by  loss  of  blood,  were  expressive 
of  his  martial  spirit.  He  called  for  his  horse  and 
arms,  and  was  impatient  to  rush  into  the  battie.  His  re- 
niaininu^  strength  was  exhausted  by  the  painful  eflTort ;  and 
tlu»  surgecjns,  who  examined  his  wound,  discovered  the 
synij:)toms  of  approaching  death.  He  employed  the  awful 
niomenls  with  the  firm  temper  of  a  hero  and  a  sage;  the 
philosophers  who  had  accompanied  him  in  this  fatal  expedi- 
tion, compared  the  tent  of  Julian  with  the  prison  of  Socrates ; 
and  the  sj)ectators,  whom  duty,  or  friendship,  or  curiosity, 
had  assembled  round  his  couch,  listened  with  respectful 
grief  to  the  funeral  oration  of  their  dying  emperor.'** 
"  Friends  and  fellow  soldiers,  the  seasonable  period  of  my 
*'  departure  is  now  arrived,  and  I  discharge,  with  the  cheer- 
"  fulness  of  a  ready  debtor,  the  demands  of  nature.  I  have 
"  learned  from  philosophy  how  much  the  soul  is  more  ex- 
"  cellent  than  the  body  ;  and  that  the  separation  of  the 

n»  Clamabant  hinc  inde  caudidali.  (soe  the  note  of  Valcsius),  quos  disjccerat 
terror,  iit  fuj^ii.-tiiium  inolem  tanquam  riiiuam  male  compositi  culmiiiis  declinaret. 
Ammian.  xxv.  3. 

i«  The  character  an<!  situation  of  Julian  mijjht  countenance  the  suspicion  th«t 
he  had  previously  <  omposed  the  elaborate  oration,  which  Ammianus  neard,  and 
has  traii-^crihfd.  Tlie  version  of  the  Abb«'  de  la  Blelerie  is  faithful  and  ele^nt. 
I  have  tol lowed  him  in  ex^>ressiiig  the  Platonic  idea  of  emaoations,  which  is 
darkly  insinuated  in  the  ong^inal. 
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"  nobler  substance  should  be  the  subject  of  joy,  rather  than 
"  of  affliction.  I  have  learned  from  religion,  that  an  early 
death  has  often  been  the  reward  of  piety,'**  and  I  accept, 
as  a  favor  of  the  gods,  the  mortal  stroke  that  secures  me 
*'  from  the  danger  of  disgracing  a  character,  which  has 
"  hitherto  been  supported  by  virtue  and  fortitude.  I  die 
without  remorse,  as  I  have  lived  without  guilt.  I  am 
pleased  to  reflect  on  the  innocence  of  my  private  life ;  and 
"  I  can  affirm  with  confidence,  that  the  supreme  authority, 
that  emanation  of  the  Divine  Power,  has  been  preserved 
in  my  hands  pure  and  immaculate.  Detesting  the  cor- 
rupt and  destructive  maxims  of  despotism,  I  have  consid- 
ered the  happiness  of  the  people  as  the  end  of  government. 
Submitting  my  actions  to  the  laws  of  prudence,  of  justice, 
and  of  moderation,  I  have  trusted  the  event  to  the  care  of 
Providence.  Peace  was  the  object  of  my  counsels,  as  long 
as  peace  was  consistent  with  the  public  welfare ;  but  when 
the  imperious  voice  of  my  country  summoned  me  to  arms, 
I  exposed  my  person  to  the  dangers  of  war,  with  the  clear 
"  foreknowledge  (which  I  had  acquired  from  the  art  of 
"  divination)  that  I  was  destined  to  fall  by  the  sword.  I  now 
offer  my  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  Eternal  Being,  who  has 
not  suffered  me  to  perish  by  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant,  by 
the  secret  dagger  ot  conspiracy,  or  by  the  slow  tortures 
of  lingering  disease.  He  has  given  me,  in  the  midst  of  an 
honorable  career,  a  splendid  and  glorious  departure  from 
this  world  ;  and  I  hold  it  equally  absurd,  equally  base,  to 
solicit,  or  to  decline,  the  stroke  of  fate.  Thus  much  I 
have  attempted  to  say ;  but  my  strength  fails  me.  and  I  feel 
the  approach  of  death.  I  shall  cautiously  refrain  from 
any  word  that  may  tend  to  influence  your  suffrages  in  the 
election  of  an  emperor.  My  choice  might  be  imprudent 
or  injudicious ;  and  if  it  should  not  be  ratified  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  army,  it  might  be  fatal  to  the  person  whom  I 
should  recommend.  I  shall  only,  as  a  good  citizen,  ex- 
press my  hopes,  that  the  Romans  may  be  blessed  with  the 
government  of  a  virtuous  sovereign."  After  this  discourse, 
which  Julian  pronounced  in  a  firm  and  gentle  tone  of  voice, 
he  distributed  by  a  military  testament,"'  the  remains  of  his 

"«  Herodotus.  (1.  i.  c.  31),  has  displayed  that  doctrine  In  an  aj^reeable  tale.  Vet  the 
Jupiter,  {/liad,  book  xvi,)who  laments  with  tears  of  blood  the  death  of  Sarpedon, 
his  son.  had  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  happiness  or  glory  beyond  the  grave. 

H7  The  soldiers  who  made  their  verbal  or  nuncupatory  testaments,  upon  actual 
service,  i'xn  procinctu),  were  exempted  from  the  formaliiies  of  the  Roman  law. 
See  Heineccius,  {Antiquii.  yur.  Roman,  torn.  i.  p.  504),  and  Montesquieu,  {Esprit. 
<Us  Loix^  1.  xxvii.). 
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480  D£AtH  OF  JULIAN. 

private  fortune;  and  making  some  inquiry  why  Anatolius 
was  not  present,  he  understood,  from  the  answer  of  Sallust, 
that  Anatolius  was  killed ;  and  bewailed,  with  amiable  in- 
c  jusistency,  the  loss  of  his  friend.  At  the  same  time  he 
reproved  the  immoderate  grief  of  the  spectators ;  and  con- 
jured them  not  to  disgrace  by  unmanly  tears,  the  fate  of  a 
prince,  who  in  a  few  moments  would  be  united  in  heaven, 
and  with  the  stars.***  The  spectators  were  silent ;  and  Julian 
entered  into  a  metaphysical  argument  with  the  philosophers 
Priscus  and  Maximus,  on  the  nature  of  the  soul.  The  efforts 
which  he  made,  of  mind  as  well  as  body,  most  probably 
hastened  his  death.  His  wound  began  to  bleed  with  fresh 
violence ;  his  respiration  was  embarrased  by  tlie  swelling 
of  the  veins  ;  he  called  for  a  draught  of  cold  water,  and,  as 
soon  as  he  had  drank  it,  expired  without  pain,  about  the 
hour  of  midnight.  Such  was  the  end  of  that  extraordinary 
man  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of 
one  year  and  about  eight  months,  from  the  death  of  Con- 
stantius.  In  his  last  moments  he  displayed,  perhaps  with 
some  ostentation,  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  fame,  which  had 
been  the  rulint^f  passions  of  his  life."* 

^*^  This  union  01  the  human  soul  with  the  tlivinc  a*thereal  substance  of  the 
universe,  is  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato  ;  but  it  seems  t»> 
exclude  any  personal  or  conscious  immortality.  See  Warburtoirs  learned  and 
rational  observations.     Divine  Legation,  vol    ii.  pp.  190-216. 

nw  The  whole  relation  of  the  death  of  Julian  is  given  by  Ami.inus,  (xxv.  j\  an 
intelligent  spectator.  Libanius.  who  turns  with  horror  from  the  scene,  has  su|>- 
plied  some  circumstances,  {Orat.  Parental,  c.  136-140.  pp.  359-362).  The  calumniei 
of  (iregory,  and  the  legends  of  more  recent  saints,  may  now  be  Ji7<rw//v  despised.* 

*  A  very  remarkable  fragment  of  Eunapius  describes,  not  without  spirit,  tlvc 
struggle  between  the  terror  of  the  army  on  account  of  their  perilous  situation, 
and  their  grief  for  the  death  of  Julian.     "Even  the  vulgar  felt  that  they  would 
"  soon  provide  a  general,  but  such  a  general  as  Julian  they  would  never  find, 
**  even  though  a  god  in  the  form  of  man — tt?m(TTO^  ^frf  Julian,  who,  with  a  mind 
*'  equal  to  the  divinity,  triumphed  over  the  evil  propensities  of  liuman  nature,— 
"  *    *    *    who  held  commerce  witli  immaterial  beings  while  vet  in  the  borfy,— 
"  who  condescended  to  rule  because  a  ruler  was  necessar>'  to  the  welfare  of  man* 
*'  kind."    Mai,  A'ov.  Coll.  ii.  261.     Eunapius  in  Niebuhr,  69.    The  :r/.aT70f  ^e^Vt 
to  which  Julian   is   thus  advantageously  compared,   is  manifestly,  as  M.  Mai 
observes,  a  hitler  sneer  at  the  Incarnate  Deity  of  the  Christians.     1  he  ir.igment 
is  followetl  by  an  indignant  comment  by  some  Christian  writer.    TJiVf.— .Mii.mas. 
^  The  Pagan  emperor  died  serene  and  hopeful.     He  believed  his  soul  an  emaia- 
tion  of  the  Divine  Power,  and  that,  at  the  moment  of  death,  this  soul  would  I* 
forever  united  in  heaven  with  that  Eternal  Being  from  whence  it  pr«.>ceeded.    I* 
not  this  simj>le  Pagan  faith  at  least  as  reasonable  as  the  complex  (Miristian  Inlief 
in  the  incarnation  ami  crucifixion  of  God,  the  Son,  to  appease  the  anger  of  (iod.  the 
Father;  these  two,  with  the  addition  of  the  Holy  (ihost.  being  or.e  and  the  same; 
and  this  divine  an«l  human  tragedy  was  enacted  at  Calvary  because  Adam,  tempted 
by  Satan,  ha<i  sinned,  and  his  descendants  had  thereby  incurred  damnation? 

Gibbon  has  not  noticed  the  absurd  fable  of  Julian  throwing  a  handful  of  his  blood 
in  the  air,  and  saying,  "(iaiilean,  thou  hast  conquered!"  He  simply  remarks, 
that  "  the  calumnies  of  Gregorv,  and  the  legends  of  more  recent  saints,  may  now 
"  be  .ri/^rw/Zv  despised."  Sens.itional  preachers,  however,  care  very  little  lor  silent 
despiciency,  and  continue  to  repeat  the  pious  romance.  In  one  of  the  answers 
in  the  Tahnagian  Catechism,  on  page  413  of  IngersoW s  Intennrws  oh  Talmage, 
this  standard  Christian  argument  is  neatly  given.  It  is  also  referred  to  by  Voltaire 
in  his  Philosophical  Dictionary.— K, 


DUNA  EPHESU, 
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DIANA 
"  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Epkesians  !  ^'—Acis,  xix :  A. 

ACCORPING  lo  the  genealogy  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  gods,  as  given  h% 
Mayo,  Diana  was  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona.  born  on  tiie  Island  oi 
Delos,  and  a  twin-.sisler  of  Apollo.  "  As  in  Apollo  the  sun  was  deified  and 
•*  adored,"  says  Eschrnburg's  iyfanital  of  Classical  Literature,  "  so  was  the  moon 
"  in  Diatia."  The  chasteness  of  Diana  was  aptly  symboMzed  by  the  shining  orb 
«>f  Might,  "  who  scatters,"  says  Moritz  in  Mythological  Fictions  of  the  Greeks  omJ 
Romans,  "  her  modest  silver  light  over  mountain  tops  and  forest  glades.'* 

The  illustration  on  the  urcccding  page  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  or  Artemis,  is 
from  Montfaucon,  i.  157.  Cf..  p.  ii.  1 40.3.  "  On  the  head  of  the  statue,^'  says  Kscheu- 
burg.  '*  is  a  double  mural  crown  ;  a  large  festoon  is  suspended  from  the  neck,  and 
"  within  it  arc  two  images  of  Victorv  ;  on  each  arm  are  two  lions:  the  bodv  tapers 
"  to  the  feet  like  a  Hermes,  but  is  divided  into  four  portions,  the  first  of  whicli 
"  is  occupied  by  numerous  breasts,  the  second  by  heads  of  stags,  and  the  third 
*'  and  fourth  by  heads  of  oxen." 

The  statue  of  Diana  at  Kphesus,  says  M.  Lam^  Fleury  in  his  Mythology^  "  was 
"  of  ebony,  and  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship."  M.  A  Dwrght.in  his  Grecian 
and  Roman  Afythology,  says  "  that  the  statue  came  down  from  the  skies,"  and  the 
AVw  Testament,  {Acts,  xix.  35.)  intimates  that  it  "  fell  down  from  Jupiter!'*  But 
Wm.  Smith.  LL.D..  in  his  Classical  Dictionary,  more  rationally  believes  that  the 
Ephesian  Diana  was  totally  distinct  from  the  Greek  goddess  of  the  same  name. 
and  that  "  she  was  an  ancient  .Vsiatic  divinity  whose  worship  the  Greeks  fi>uii<l 
"  established  in  Ionia,  w^hen  they  settled  there,  and  to  whom  they  fjave  the  name 
"  of  Artemis.  Her  image,  in  the  maguiticent  temple  of  Ephesus.  was  represented 
"  with  many  breasts." 

St.  Paul  was  the  cause  of  an  exciting  controversy  at  Ephesus  in  regard  to  the 
iin.i>;:e  of  Diaii.i.     Deineirius.  an  artist  of  Ephesus.  asserts ;    (Acts,  xix  :  27-37.) 

"  That  not  only  this  <»ur  craft  is  in  danger  :  but  also  that  the  temple  of  the  gn  at 
"  goddess  Diana  should  be  despised,  and  her  magnificence  should  be  destroyed. 
'*  whom  all  .\sia  an  1  tlie  world  woishipctlj.  And  when  they  heard  these  sayings. 
"  they  Nvert"  full  of  wrath,  and  rrie<l  out  saying,  (ireat  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesi.ins. 
'*  And  when  tho  towiiclerk  hail  appeased  the  people,  he  said.  >>  men  of  Epht.su>. 
"what  tn.iM  is  ihorc  that  kr.owcth  not  how  that  tlie  «iiyi)ftlie  Eplu-sians  is  .^ 
"  worshiper  ot"  tlie  nr.Mt  c:'»d<kss  Diana,  and  of  the  image  which  fell  ilown  from 
"Jupiter?  Secinsij  iluu  that  ihe-if  things  cannot  be  spoken  against,  ye  ought  to 
"he  quiet,  and  ti>  do  ti.^thins:  tashly.  For  ye  have  bronj^ht  hither  these  men. 
"  which  are  neither  robbers  ot  churciies.  nor  yet  blasphemers  of  your  goddess." 

The  "  town-clerk  '  thus  seems  to  ciidoise  the  teaching  of  the  AfHistle  Paul  as 
orthodox  Pagan  ism.  \\  hit.  h  it  probably  was  '  when  properly  understood."  St.  Paul, 
it  will  be  remembered,  also  recoi;nize<l  the  Altar  to  the  Unknown  God  of  the 
Pagans,  which  he  found  at  Athens.  (Aci^s,  xvii :  23.)  and  by  his  diplomatic  sk.II 
and  petsuasive  clotpu-nce  easily  won  the  confidence  of  his  credulous  hearers. 
*'  Being  «  rally."  was  his  unnecessary  admission  and  triumphant  boast,  *'  I  caught 
"  y<Mi  with  giiil<'."     I//.  Cot:  xii  :   16.) 

(libboii  (|.'S(Mibos.  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  Historv,  the  temple  of  the  gre.it 
Diana,  as  follows  :  "  In  the  g«,*neral  calamities  of  mankind,  the  death  of  an  indi- 
"  vidiial.  however  ex.iltcd.  the  ruin  of  an  edifice,  however  famous,  are  passed  over 
"  with  careless  attention.  Yet  we  cannot  forget  that  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 
"  at'tor  havin^  risen  with  increasing  splendor  from  seven  repeated  misfortunes,  was 
"  finallv  burnt  by  the  (Joihs  in  their  thir«l  naval  invasion.  The  arts  of  Greece, 
"  and  the  wealth  of  .\sia,  had  consnired  to  erect  that  sacred  and  magnificent 
"  structure.  It  was  supported  by  a  hundte<i  and  twenty-seven  marble  columns 
"  of  the  Ionic  order.  They  were  the  gifts  of  devout  monarchs,  and  each  was 
"  sixty  feet  high.  I'he  altar  was  adorned  with  the  masterly  sculptures  of  Praxiteles. 
"  who  had,  perhaps,  selected  from  the  favorite  legends  of  the  place,  the  birth  of 
"  the  divine  children  of  Latona.  the  concealment  of  Apollo  after  the  slaughter 
"  of  the  Cyclops,  and  the  clemency  of  Bacchus  to  the  vanquished  Amazons. 
"  Yet  the  length  of  the  temple  of  Ephesus  was  only  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
"  feet.  alK)Ul  two-thirds  of  the  measure  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  In 
"  the  other  dimensions,  it  was  still  more  inferior  to  that  sublime  production  of 
"  modern  architecture.  The  spreading  arms  of  a  Christian  cross  require  a  much 
"  greater  breadth  than  the  oblong  temples  of  the  Pagans;  and  the  boldest  artists 
"  of  antiquity  would  have  been  startled  at  the  proposal  of  raising  in  the  air  a 
"  dome  of  the  size  and  i»roportions  of  the  Pantheon.  The  temple  of  Diana  was, 
"  however,  .idmirerl  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  Successive  empires. 
"  the  Persian,  the  Macedonian,  and  the  Roman,  had  revered  its  sanctity,  and 
"  enriched  its  splendor.  But  the  rude  savages  of  the  Baltic  were  destitute  of 
"  a  taste  for  the  clej^ant  arts,  and  they  despised  the  ideal  terrors  of  a  foreign 
"  superstition."  A  fuie  steel  engraving  of  this  celebrated  temple  U  given  in 
Etchenburg's  Manual,  page  433.— E. 
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THE  death  of  Julian  had  !eft  the  public    stweoftht 
affairs  of  the  empire  in  a  very  doubtful      chutcb. 
and  dangerous  situation.     The   Roman     **    '  *** 
army  was  saved  by  an  inglorious,  perhaps  a  necessary 
treaty; 'and  the  first  moments  of  peace  were  consecrated 

1  The  medili  of  Jovian  adorn  him  with  viclorio,  laurel  crown*,  ani  prostrate 
captives.  DucanRe.  Famil  B^tamlim.  p.  ii.  FUilcry  is  a  IbolUJi  luicide ;  ibe 
deitroi'B  heraelf  with  her  own  handi-t 

•FOBTUHA  is  the  only  deily  honored  by  univerial  snd  unceaalnr  adorulon. 
To  her  the  peoj^e  ever  bow.    To  her  all  naliona  render  otwisanec.    Ilct  ihrines 

fiunity.    Saint,  sophist,  sage,  and  savage  unite  to  do  her  reverence ;  and  love  and 

Her  eyes  are  bandaged,  and  blindlysbc  showers  her  gills  upon  her  wnrshtpers: 

approphalely  symholiies'  her  capricious  and  unliable  cbarafler:  and  the  comu- 
co|»a  in  herrirhl  hand,  from  which  tbe  blessings  or  mbctics  of  untold  wealth  pro- 
ceed, Mrlket  that  responsive  chord  of  human  lyrapaihy  which  vibTQte*  through 

"wholeworldkin."  — E. 

n-romCh^p.xx\.Gibbon-s//iilomi//irDriliKr-..^Fal/o/l»{'/timtamEmfir/. 
JThese  are  described  by  Eckhel,(A4iii.^'i(.  v.  viii.  p.  t*7>  The  earliest  of  them 

which  was  first  staiaiwd  on  "Romanmins  by  Julius  C^sar,  as  the  symbol  of 
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by  the  pious  Jovian  to  restore  the  domestic  tranquillity  of 
tlie  church  and  state.     The  indiscretion  of  his  predecessor, 
instead  of  reconciling,  had  artfully  fomented  the  religious 
war :  and  the  balance  which  he  affected  to  preserve  between 
the  hostile  factions,  served  only  to  perpetuate  the  contest, 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  fear,  by  the  rival  claims  of 
ancient  possession  and  actual  favor.     The  Christians  had 
forgotten  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  Pagans  had  im- 
bibed the  spirit  of  the  church.     In  private  families,  the 
sentiments  of  nature  were  extinguished  by  the  blind  fury 
of  zeal  and  revenge ;  the  majesty  of  the  laws  was  violated 
or  abused  ;  the  cities  of  the  East  were  stained  with  blood; 
and  the  most  implacable  enemies  of  the  Romans  were  in 
the  bosom  of  their  country.    Jovian  was  educated  in  the 
profession  of  Christianity ;  and  as  he  marched  from  Nisibis 
to  Antioch,  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  the  Labarum  of  Con- 
stantinc,  \/hich  was  again  displayed  at  the  head  of  the 
legions,  announced  to  the  people  the  faith  of  their  new  em- 
peror.    As  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  transmitted 
a  circular  epistle  to  all  the  governors  of  provinces ;  in  which 
hj  confessed  the  divine  truth,  and  secured  the  legal  es- 
tablishment, of  the  Christian  religion.    The  insidious  edicts 
of  Julian  were  abolished  ;  the  ecclesiastical  immunities  were 
restored  and  enlarged  ;  and  Jovian  condescended  to  lament, 
that  the  distress  of  the  times  obliged  him  to  diminish  the 
measure  of  charitable  contributions.'    The  Christians  were 
unanimous  in  the  loud  and  sincere  applause  which  they 
bestowed  on  the  pious  successor  of  Julian.     But  they  were 
still  ignorant  what  creed,  or  what  synod,  he  would  choose 
for  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  ;  and  the  peace  Oi  the  church 
immediately  revived  those  eager  disputes  which  had  been 
suspended  during  the  season  of  persecution.    The  episcopal 

«  Jovian  restored  to  tlu-  cimrch  tov  uoxatov  '  ';uov  ;  a  forcible  and  compre- 
hensive expression,  iPhilitstor)^ius,  I.  viii.  c.  .;.  with  (iodefroy's  Dissfrtaiioms, 
P;  3^  Sozomrn,  1.  vi.  f.  3).  The  new  law,  which  condemned  the  rape  or  mar- 
riane  of  nufjs,  {Cod.  Theod.  1.  ix.  tit.  xxv.  lee.  2\,  is  exaKgerated  by  Sozomen : 
who  supposes,  that  an  atnurous  };;lance,  the  adultery  of  the  heart,  was  puntshed 
with  death  by  the  evangelic  legislator. 

rJKht  hand  of  the  statue  on  Constantine's  porphyry  lullar.  But  his  accuracy,  as 
to  the  cross,  is  generally  questioned.     He  calls  the  globe  an  apple ^  fiijXov  ;  y^t  ■( 

mav  be  obscrve<l,  that  the  C'rermans  also  designate  that  part  of  their  imperial 
insignia  by  the  same  term.  ReichsapfeL  Nicephoius,  however,  is  not  corrobo- 
rated by  any  other  historian.  Procopius,  {De  .'Ed.  yust.  lib.  1,  c.  2).  and  Suidas, 
after  him,  speak  of  the  globe  and  cross  in  the  left  hand  of  Justinian  s  equestrian 
statue,  as  it  the  sign  of  universal  rule  had  never  before  decorated  any  statue  in 
that  fornu  There  is  certainly  no  existing  proof  %i^  its  use  earlier  than  the  coins 
of  Jovian.-^ENG.  Ch. 
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leaders  of  the  contending  sects,  convinced,  from  experience, 
how  much  their  fate  would  depend  on  the  earliest  impres- 
sions that  were  made  on  the  mind  of  an  untutored  soldier, 
hastened  to  tlie  court  of  Edessa,  or  Antioch.  The  high- 
ways of  the  East  were  crowded  with  Homoousian,  and  Anan, 
and  semi-Arian,  and  Eunomian  bishops,  who  struggled 
to  outstrip  each  other  in  the  holy  race ;  the  apartments  of 
the  palace  resounded  with  their  clamors ;  and  the  ears  of 
their  prince  were  assaulted,  and  perhaps  astonished,  by  the 
singular  mixture  of  metaphysical  argument  and  passionate 
invective.'  The  moderation  of  Jovian,  who  recommended 
concord  and  charity,  and  referred  the  disputants  to  the  sen- 
tence of  a  future  council,  was  interpreted  as  a  symptom  of 
indifference ;  but  his  attachment  to  the  Nicene  creed  was  at 
length  discovered  and  declared,  by  the  reverence  which  he 
expressed  for  the  celestial*^  virtues  of  the  great  Athanasius. 
The  intrepid  veteran  of  the  faith,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  had 
issued  from  his  retreat  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  tyrant's 
death.  The  acclamations  of  the  people  seated  him  once 
more  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne ;  and  he  wisely  accepted, 
or  anticipated,  the  invitation  of  Jovian.  The  venerable 
figure  01  Athanasius,  his  calm  courage,  and  insinuating 
eloquence,  sustained  the  reputation  which  he  had  already 
acquired  in  the  courts  of  four  successive  princes.*  As  soon 
as  he  had  gained  the  confidence  and  secured  the  faith  of 
the  Christian  emperor,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  his  diocese, 
and  continued,  with  mature  counsels,  and  undiminished 
vigor,  to  direct,  ten  years  longer,*  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment of  Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  the  Catholic  church.  Be- 
fore his  departure  from  Antioch,  he  assured  Jovian  that  his 
orthodox  aevotion  would  be  rewarded  by  a  long  and  peace- 
ful reign.    Athanasius  had  reason  to  hope,  that  he  should 

a  Compare  Socrates,  1.  iii.  c.  25,  and  Philosiorgius,  1.  viii.  c  6,  with  Godefroy's 
Dissertations,  33a 

4  The  word  celestial  faintly  expresses  the  impious  and  extravag^ant  flattery  of 
the  emi>eror  to  the  archbishop,  r//f  irphq  rhv  Qeov  Tuv  6Awv  dfioiLXJecjC-  ^Sec 
the  original  epistle  in  Athanasius.  torn.  ii.  p.  $^)  Gregory  Nazianzcn,( Ora/. 
xxi.  p.  392),  celebrates  the  friendship  of  Jovian  and  Athanasius.  The  primate's 
journey  was  advised  by  the  Egyptian  monks,  (Tillcmont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn,  vii, 
p.  221). 

s  Athanasius,  at  the  court  of  Antioch,  is  agreeablv  represented  by  La  Bleterie, 
(Hist,  de  Jovien,  tom.  i.  pp.  121-148) ;  he  translates  the  singular  and  original  con- 
ferences of  the  emperor,  the  primate  of  Egypt,  and  the  Arian  deputies.  The 
AbbH  is  not  satisfied  with  the  coarse  pleasantry  of  Jovian ;  but  his  parUality  for 
Athanasius  assumes,  in  his  eyes,  the  character  of  justice.  , 

<  The  true  cera  of  his  death  is  perplexed  with  some  difficulUes,  (Tillemont, 
Mhn.  Eccles.  tom.  viii.  pp.  71Q-723).  But  the  date,  (A.  D.  373.  May  2),  which 
seems  the  most  consistent  with  histor>'  and  reason,  is  ratified  by  his  authenUC 
life,  {Maffei  Osservazioni  Letterarie,  tom.  iii.  p.  8iX 
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be  allowed  either  the  merit  of  a  successful  prediction,  or  the 
excuse  of  a  grateful,  though  ineffectual  prayer.' 
Tovian  ro-  '^^^  slightest  force,  when  it  is  applied  to  as- 
chTimsmm^r-  sist  and  guide  the  natural  descent  of  its  object, 
sal  toleration,  operates  with  irresistible  weight ;  and  Jovian  had 
the  good  fortune  to  embrace  the  religious  opinions  which 
were  supported  by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  zeal  and 
numbers  of  the  most  powerful  sect.*  Under  his  reign, 
Christianity  obtained  an  easy  and  lasting  victory  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  smile  of  royal  patronage  was  withdrawn,  the 
genius  of  Paganism,  wnich  had  been  fondly  raised  and 
cherished  by  the  arts  of  Julian,  sank  irrecoverably  in  the 
dust.  In  many  cities,  the  temples  were  shut  or  deserted; 
the  philosophers,  who  had  abused  their  transient  favor, 
thought  it  prudent  to  shave  their  beards,  and  disguise  their 
profession ;  and  the  Christians  rejoiced,  that  they  were  now 
m  d  condition  to  forgive,  or  to  revenge,  the  injuries  which 
they  had  suffered  under  the  preceding  reign.*  The  con- 
sternation of  the  Pagan  world  was  dispelled  by  a  wise  and 
gracious  edict  of  toleration ;  in  which  Jovian  explicidy  de- 
clared, that  although  he  should  severely  punish  the  sacri- 
ligious  rites  of  magic,  his  subjects  might  exercise,  with 
freedom  and  safety,  the  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  worship. 
The  memory  of  this  law  has  been  preserved  by  the  orator 
Themistius,  who  was  deputed  by  the  senate  of  Constanti- 
nople to  express  their  loyal  devotion  for  the  new  emperor. 
Themistius  exj^atiates  on  the  clemency  of  the  Divine  nature, 
the  facility  of  human  error,  the  rights  of  conscience,  and 
the  independence  of  the  mind  ;  and,  with  some  eloquence, 
inculcates  tlie  principles  of  philosophical  toleration ;  whose 
aid  Superstition  herself,  in  the  hour  of  her  distress,  is  not 
ashamed  to  implore.  He  justly  observes,  that,  in  the  recent 
changes,  both  religions  had  been  alternately  disgraced  by 
the  seeming  acquisition  of  worthless  proselytes,  of  those 
votaries  of  the  reigning  purple,  who  could  pass,  without  a 
reason,  and  without  a  blush,  from  the  church  to  the  temple, 

"  Sec  the  observations  of  V^alcsius  and  Jortin  (Rrmarks  on  Ecclesiastical 
Htstory,  vol.  iv.  p.  3H),  on  the  orij^inal  letter  of  Athanasius;  which  is  preserved 
hy  Thrtniorfl,  1.  iv.  c.  3).  In  some  MSS.,  this  indiscreet  promise  is  omitted; 
perhaps  by  the  Catholics,  jealous  of  the  prophetic  fame  of  their  leader. 

•«  Athanasius,  (apud  Theodorrt,  1.  iv.  c.  3),  magnifies  the  number  of  the  orthodox, 
who  composed  the  whole  world,  rape^  bTiiyuv  Tuv  rii  'Apciov  ^fWiwi^Tuv.  This 
a.sserlion  was  vcrifie<l  in  the  space  of  thirty  or  forty  years. 

*  Socrates,  1.  iii.  c.  24.  Gregory  Naziaiizen.  {drat.  iv.  p.  i.;i),  and  Libanius 
(('^raf.  Par^ntaiis,  c.  14S,  p.  jfiq),  expresses  the  living  sentiments  of  their  respective 
factions. 
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and  from  the  altars  of  Jupiter  to  the  sacred  table  of  the 
Christians." 

The  inquisition  into  the  crime  of  magic,t  which  Severe  inqui* 
was  so  rigorously  prosecuted  both  at  Rome  and    ^*  crilncVf 
Antioch,  was  interpreted  as  the  fatal  symptom,      majricat 
either  of  the  displeasure  of  Heaven,  or  of  the      Amfoch. 
depravity  of  mankind."     Let  us  not  hesitate  to  ^  ^-  373.  &c. 

i«  Themistius,  Oral.  v.  pp.  63-71,  edit.  Harduin,  Paris,  1684.  The  Abb*  de  la 
Bleterie  judiciously  remarks,  {Hist,  de  yovien,  torn.  i.  p.  199),  that  Sozomen  has 
forgotten  the  general  toleration  ;  and  Themistius  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  Each  of  them  turned  away  from  the  object  which  he  disliked,  and 
wished  to  supress  the  part  of  the  edict  the  least  honorable,  in  his  opinion,  to  the 
emperor  Jovian.* 

11  Libanius  de  ulciscend,  Julian,  nccc,  c.  ix.  pp.  158,  159.  The  sophist  deplores 
the  public  frenzy,  but  he  does  not,  (after  their  deaths),  impeach  the  justice  of  the 
emperors.  

•  Full  justice  is  not  done  here  to  this  oration.  Neander.  {Hist.  vol.  iii,  p.  97), 
bestows  on  it  high  and  deserved  commendation.  "  Golden  words,"  he  savs, 
•'  were  those  which  the  moderate  Pa^an,  Themistius,  addressed  to  Jovian  on  his 
••  entrance  upon  the  consular  office,  with  a  view  to  confirm  him,  in  those  principles, 
"  recognizing  man's  universal  rights  and  the  toleration  in  matters  of  religion, 
•*  connected  therewith,  which  he  had  expressed  immediately  after  coming  to  the 
•'  throne."  He  then  gives  an  extract,  too  long  for  transfer  to  this  page;  but 
the  following  passages  may  not  be  omitted :  "  You  alone,"  said  the  orator  to  his 
sovereign,  "seem  to  be  aware,  that  the  monarch  cannot  force  everything  from 
"  his  subjects  ;  that  there  are  things  which  arc  superior  to  all  constraint,  threat- 
'  enings,  and  law, — whoever  employs  force  here,  takes  away  the  freedom  which 
*  God  bestowed  on  every  man.  The  laws  of  a  Cheops  and  Cambyses  hardly 
"  lasted  as  long  as  their  authors'  lives.  Cut  the  law  of  God  and  ^our  law — 
•*  remain  forever  unchangeable — the  law,  that  every  man'  ^oul  is  free  in  reference 
*'  to  its  own  peculiar  mode  of  worship.  This  law,  no  piiiage  of  goods,  no  death 
"  on  the  cross  or  at  the  stake,  has  ever  been  able  to  extinguish.  You  may  indeed 
•*  force  and  kill  the  body  ;  but  though  the  tongue  may  he  silenced,  the  soul  will  rise 
"  and  carry  along  with  it  its  own  free  will,  free  from  the  constraint  of  authority." 
Such  words,  from  a  Pagan,  and  in  such  an  ape,  ought  to  make  many  a  Christian 
blush,  both  sovereij^,  priest,  and  sectarian.— Eng.  Ch. 

RcUgious  toleration  was  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  Paganism,  and  Pagan 
/>hllosopher5  invariably  advocated  religious  freedom.  "  The  tolerating  cpirit  of 
'*  idolaters,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,"  says  Hume,  "is  very  obvious  to 
"  any  one,  who  is  the  least  conversant  in  the  writings  of  historians  or  travelers. 
**  When  the  oracle  of  Delphi  was  asked,  what  ritee  of  worship  were  most  accept- 
•'  able  to  the  gods  ?  Those  which  are  legally  established  in  each  city,  replied 
**  the  oracle.  Even  priests,  in  those  ages,  could,  it  seems,  allow  salvation  to 
**  those  of  a  different  communion."     Hume's  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  417. — E. 

t  This  infamous  inquisition  into  sorcery  and  witchcraft  nas  been  of  greater 
influence  on  human  affairs  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  persecution  against 
philosophers  and  their  libraries  was  carried  on  with  so  much  fury,  that  from  this 
time,  (\.  D.  374),  the  names  of  the  Gentile  philosophers  became  almost  extinct* 
and  the  Christian  philosophy  and  religion,  particularly  in  the  East,  established 
their  ascendancy.  I  am  surprised  that  Gibbon  has  not  made  this  observation. 
Hcyne,  Note  on  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  14,  p.  637.  Besides  vast  heaps  of  manuscripts 
publicly  destroyed  throughout  the  East,  men  of  letters  burned  their  whole  libra- 
ries, lest  some  fatal  volume  should  expose  them  to  the  malice  of  the  informers 
and  the  extreme  ncnalty  of  the  law.    Amm.  Marc.  xxix.  11.— Milman. 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  "  casting  out  devils,"  the  belief  that  devils  frequently 
inhabited  the  human  body,  that  certain  persons  "  were  possessed  with  devils," 
that  regular  commercial  intercourse  was  maintained  between  mortals  and  devils, 
and  that  the  former  easily  outwitted  the  latter  by  bartering  their  immortal  but 
unmerchantable  souls  /or  fabulous  sums  of  silver  and  gold,  prepared  true 
believers  to  credit  the  wildest  talcs  of  witchcraft  and  magic.  In  the  above  note, 
Dean  Milman  has  indicated  the  sacred  origin  of  this  degrading  belief,  and  shown 
(hat  this  execrable  faiiatit  ism — born  of^credulily  and  ignorance — was  used 
by  the  elect  in  the  warfare  of  Christianity  against  the  Pagan  religion.  Philoso- 
phers were  forced  to  conceal  their  knowledge  and  burn  their  libraries,  to  escape 
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indulge  a  liberal  pride,  that,  in  the  present  age,  the  enlight- 
ened part  of  Europe  has  abolished"  a  cruel  and  odious 
prejudice,  which  reigned  in  every  climate  of  the  globe,  and 
adhered  to  every  system  of  religious  opinions."  The  na- 
tit)ns,  and  the  sects,  of  the  Roman  world,  admitted  with 
equal  credulity  and  similar  abhorrence,  the  reality  of  that 
infernal  art,"  which  was  able  to  control  the  eternal  order  of 
the  planets,  and  the  voluntary  operations  of  the  human 
mind.  They  dreaded  the  mysterious  power  of  spells  and 
incantations,  of  potent  herbs,  and  execrable  rites ;  which 
could  extinguish  or  recall  life,  inflame  the  passions  of  the 
soul,  blast  the  works  of  creation,  and  extort  from  the  reluc- 
tant (hemons  the  secrets  of  futurity.  They  believed,  with 
the  wildest  inconsistency,  that  this  preternatural  dominion 
of  the  air,  of  earth,  and  of  hell,  was  exercised,  from  the  vilest 
motives  of  malice  or  gain,  by  some  wrinkled  hags  and  itine- 
rant sorcerers,  who  passed  their  obscure  lives  in  penury  and 
contempt.*^  The  arts  of  magic  were  equally  condemned  by 
the  public  opinion,  and  by  the  laws  ot  Rome ;  but  as  they 
tended  to  gratify  the  most  imj)erious  passions  of  the  heart 
of  nian,*^  they  were  continually  proscribed,  and  continually 

12  Tlu'  Fronch  and  Ktmlish  lawyers  of  the  present  age,  allow  the  theory^  and 
(lenv  the  practice,  of  witi  htrafl,  (Dcnisart,  Rccueilde  Decisions  Je  jurisprudence, 
'AM  in<»t  Sorcirrs,  torn.  iv.  p.  553.  Blackslonc's  Commentartes,  vol.  iv.  p.  60).  As 
private  reason  always  prevents,  or  outstrips,  public  wisdom,  the  president 
Montescpiieu.  (Esprit  tfcs  Lotr,  I.  xii.  c.  5,  6),  rejects  the  existence  of  maj^ic. 

13  See  f/utvrrs  d"  Hav!c.  torn.  iii.  pp.  567-5K9.  The  skeptic  of  Rotterdam  exhibits 
aceoriliii>'  to  his  t  iist.Mu,  a  strange  medley  of  loose  knowledK*-*  and  lively  wil. 

u  The  Pairnns  distitiiinished  between  good  and  bad  magic,  the  Theurjfic  and 
the  r.oelic.  ^Ifist.  dr  f  .Icud.-mie,  ike.  toni.  vii.  p.  25).  But  they  could  not  have 
defended  this  ohsi  lire  <li-iinetion  against  the  acute  logic  of  Bayle.  In  the  Jewish 
and  ('hristian  svslem.  <///  d.einons  are  infernal  spirits;  and  a//  commerce  with 
them  is  idolalrv,  apo^^tasv,  &c.,  which  deserves  death  an<l  damnation. 

i>  The  Canidia  of  Horace.  (Carni.  1,  v.  ()d.  5,  with  Dacier's  and  Sanadon's 
illustrations),  is  a  vulgar  witch.  The  Erictho  of  Lucan,  {Pharsal.  vi.  430-830^  is 
teilious.  disgusting,  hut  sometimes  sublime.  She  chides  the  delay  of  the  Furies, 
antl  threatens,  with  tremendous  obseuritv,  to  pronounce  their  real  names;  to 
reveal  the  true  infernal  tountenance  of  Hecate;  to  invoke  the  secret  powers  that 
lie  ^7<;rt' hell,  &c. 

i«  C.eiius  hominum  potontibus  infidum,  spcrantibus  fallax,  quod  in  civitate 
nostra  et  \etahitur  semper  et  retinebitur.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  22.  Sec  Aug.  de  Civttate 
Dri,  I.  viii.  e.  10.  and  the  Theodosian  Codr,  1.  ix.  tit.  xvi.,  with  Godefroy's  Com, 

the  ridiculous  but  fatal  charge  ofwitchcraf^.  The  standard-bearer  of  Pagan  phi- 
h.Miphv,  as  represente<l  bv  the  elo<iuent  and  virtuous  daughter  of  Thoon— the 
beautitul  lUpatia— was  t«»rn  ln»m  her  eariiagc  in  the  strcH:ts  f>f  Alexandii.i  and 
munlereil  by  Christian  monks  and  zealots.  Religion  has  s>stematically  opjMwed 
the  progress  of  knowli'<lK«'.  ami  has  uol  hesitated  to  enipl<»y  the  dungeon,  the 
rack  the  gibbet,  and  the  stake,  in  her  holy  ( ru.sadc.  Astronrunv.  geology-,  chem- 
istrv' anil.  inilce«l.  all  the  si  iences.  have  each  in  turn  been  forced  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  Christian  bigotrv.  The  first  printers  were  believed  to  be  in  league 
with  the  prince  of  darkness,  and  I'aust  and  C.uttenberg  were  fortunate  in  esca))ing 
the  fury  of  pious  but  misguided  bigots.  The  modern  history  of  the  Salem  witch- 
craft shows  that  the  lapse  o\  eighteen  centuries  has  not  dissipated  this  mediev.il  ig- 
norance, and  that  the  spirit  (»t  fanaticism  and  superstition.  l>orn  in  ancient  Rome. 
btill  eiithials  the  minds  ol  the  cre<luh>us.  and  contaminates  the  air  of  freedom— U. 
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practiced.  An  imaginary  cause  is  capable  of  producing 
the  most  serious  and  mischievous  effects.  The  dark  pre- 
dictions of  the  death  of  an  emperor,  or  the  success  of  a 
conspiracy,  were  calculated  only  to  stimulate  the  hopes  of 
ambition,  and  to  dissolve  the  ties  of  fidelity ;  and  the  inten- 
tional guilt  of  magic  was  aggravated  by  the  actual  crimes 
of  treason  and  sacrilege."  Such  vain  terrors  disturbed  the 
peace  of  society,  and  the  happiness  of  individuals  ;  and  the 
harmless  flame  which  insensibly  melted  a  waxed  image, 
might  derive  a  powerful  and  pernicious  energy  from  the 
affrighted  fancy  of  the  person  whom  it  was  maliciously 
designed  to  represent."  From  the  infusion  of  those  herbs, 
which  were  supposed  to  possess  a  supernatural  influence,  it 
was  an  easy  step  to  the  use  of  more  substantial  poison ;  and 
the  folly  ot  mankind  sometimes  became  the  instrument,  and 
the  mask,  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  As  soon  as  the 
zeal  of  informers  was  encouraged  by  the  ministers  of  Valens 
and  Valentinian,  they  could  not  refuse  to  listen  to  another 
charge,  too  frequently  mingled  in  the  scenes  of  domestic 
guilt ;  a  charge  of  a  softer  and  less  malignant  nature,  for 
which  the  pious,  though  excessive,  rigor  of  Constantine  had 
recently  decreed  the  punishment  of  death."  This  deadly 
and  incoherent  mixture  of  treason  and  magic,  of  poison  and 
adultery  afforded  infinite  gradations  of  guilt  and  innocence, 
of  excuse  and  aggravation,  which  in  these  proceedings  appear 
to  have  been  confounded  by  the  angry  or  corrupt  passions 
of  the  judges.  They  easily  discovered,  that  the  degree  of 
their  industry  and  discernment  was  estimated,  by  the  im- 
perial court,  according  to  the  number  of  executions  that 
were  furnished  from  their  respective  tribunals.  It  was  not 
without  extreme  reluctance  that  they  pronounced  a  sentence 
of  acquittal ;  but  they  eagerly  admitted  such  evidence  as 
was  stained  with  perjury,  or  procured  by  torture,  to  prove 

n  The  persecution  of  Antioch  was  occasioned  by  a  criminal  consultation.  The 
twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  ranged  round  a  magic  tripod  ;  and  a 
dancing  ring,  which  had  been  placed  in  the  centre,  pointed  to  the  first  four  letters 
in  the  name  of  the  future  emperor,  9.  E.  O.  A.  Theodorus,  (perhaps  with  many 
others,  who  owned  the  fatal  syllables),  was  executed.  Theodosius  succeeded. 
Lardner,  {Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  pp.  353-372),  has  copiously  and  fairly 
examined  this  dark  transaction  of  the  reign  of  Valens. 
i»  Limus  ut  hie  durescit  et  haec  ut  cera  liquescit 

Uuo  eodemque  igni 

Virgil.  Bucolic,  viii.  80. 
Devovet  absentes,  simulacraque  cerea  figit. 

Ovid,  in  Epist.  HypsiL  ad  Jason.  91. 
Such  vain  incantations  could  affect  the  mind,  and  increase  the  disease,  of  Gcr- 
manicus.    Tacit.  Anna!,  ii.  69. 

i«  See  Heineccius,  Antiquitat.  Juris  Roman,  torn.  ii.  p.  353,  &c.  Cod,  Theodosian^ 
1.  ix.  tit.  7,  with  Godefroy's  Commentary. 
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the  most  improbable  charges  agfainst  the  most  respectable 
characters.  The  progress  of  the  inquiry  continually  opened 
new  subjects  of  criminal  prosecution ;  the  audacious  informer, 
wliose  falsehood  was  detected,  retired  with  impunity ;  but 
the  wretched  victim,  who  discovered  his  real  or  pretended 
accomplices,  was  seldom  permitted  to  receive  the  price  of  his 
inlamy.  From  the  extremity  of  Italy  and  Asia,  the  young, 
and  the  aged,  were  dragged  in  chains  to  the  tribunals  ot" 
Rome  and  Antioch.  Senators,  matrons,  and  philosophers, 
expired  in  ignominious  and  cruel  tortures.  The  soldiers, 
who  were  appointed  to  guard  the  prisons,  declared,  with  a 
murmur  of  pity  and  indignation,  that  their  numbers  were 
insufficient  to  oppose  the  flight,  or  resistance,  of  the  multi- 
tude of  captives.  The  wealthiest  families  were  ruined  by 
fines  and  confiscations ;  the  most  innocent  citizens  tremblea 
for  their  safety  ;  and  we  may  form  some  notion  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  evil,  from  the  extravagant  assertion  of  an 
ancient  writer,  that,  in  the  obnoxious  provinces,  the  pris- 
oners, the  exiles,  and  the  fugitives,  formed  the  greatest  part 
of  the  inhabitants.'" 

Thccrueitvof  When  Tacitus  describes  the  deaths  of  the 
Vaicniinijin  innocent  and  illustrious  Romans,  who  were 
A.*D.^36l-375.  Sacrificed  to  the  cruelty  of  the  first  Caesars, 
the  art  of  the  historian,  or  the  merit  of  the  suf- 
ferers, excites  in  our  breasts  most  lively  sensations  of  terror, 
of  admiration,  and  of  pity.  The  coarse  and  undistinguishing 
pencil  of  Annnianus  has  delineated  his  bloody  figures  with 
tedious  and  disgusting  acccuracy.     But  as  our  attention  is 

20  The  cnu*I  pt.*r?>ciiiti.>ii  of  Rome  and  Antioch  is  described,  and  most  probably 
exaKj>;eial«.M'..  by  Atufnianm,  (xwii.  i.  xxix.  i,  2),  and  Zosimus,  (1.  iv.  pp.  216-218). 
The  philosopher  Maxinius.  wiih  some  justice,  was  involved  in  the  charge  of 
maj^io.  (Kunapius  in  / ';/.  Sophist,  pp.  SS,  89);  and  younjf  Chrysostom,  who  had 
accicleiilally  touiid  one  of  the  proscribed  books,  gave  himself  up  for  lost  (rille- 
inom,  Utii.  ties  Empereurs^  toni.  v.  p.  340).* 

♦  These  proceetliiiKs  were  an  indirect  persecution  of  Paganism,  and  certainly 
hastened  its  final  exiiiutiou.  The  Neo-Pldtonic  extravagances  had  made  the 
popular  bthef  in  magic  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  the  ancient  superstition: 
and  had  thus  given  rise  to  abuses  which  demanded  the  magistrate's  correcting 
hainl.  But  while  repressing  those  excesses,  the  emperors  involved  in  one  common 
rtiin  with  them,  the  philosophical  influence  to  which,  during  Julian's  short  reign, 
the  vigor  of  reanimated  hope  had  been  imparted,  and  which  might  still  trouble 
the  tranquillity  of  the  throne.  Its  books  were  destroyed,  and  its  professors  pro- 
scribe*!. Aimed  ostensd)ly  only  at  these  miserable  delusions,  the  blow  had  a  wider 
range,  and  fell  with  indiscriminating  force  on  more  legitimate  studies.  Philosophy, 
from  that  time,  (lecline«l  more  rapidly ;  an<l  even  when  its  choicest  Kclecticism 
found  almost  a  last  refuge  in  tb.c  lovely  form  and  sheltering  mind  of  Hypatia,  the 
sanctuary  was  destroyed  by  the  violence  of  hierarchial  malice. — Kst;.  Ch. 

The  Church,  founded  upon  a  rock,  gradually  extinguished  the  light  of  reason 
and  philosophy,  and  the  nations  groveK-d  in  an  abyss  of  ignorance  and  faith. 
After  centuries  of  gloom,  fitly  name<l  the  *'  dark  ages."  the  power  of  Catholicism 
was  opposed  by  the  earnest  struggles  of  Protestantism,  and  reason  again  ven- 
tured to  question  the  credibility  of  creeds  and  dogmas. — E. 
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no  longer  engaged  by  the  contrast  of  freedom  and  servitude, 
of  recent  greatness  and  of  actual  misery,  we  should  turn 
with  horror  from  the  frequent  executions,  which  disgraced, 
both  at  Rome  and  Antioch,  the  reign  of  the  two  brothers," 
Valens  was  of  a  timid,**  and  Valentinian  of  a  choleric,  dis- 
position.**  An  anxious  regard  to  his  personal  safety  was 
the  ruling  principle  of  the  administration  of  Valens.  In  the 
condition  of  a  subject,  he  had  kissed,  with  trembling  awe, 
the  hand  of  the  oppressor ;  and  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  he  reasonably  expected,  that  the  same  fears,  which 
had  subdued  his  own  mind,  would  secure  the  patient  sub- 
mission of  his  people.  The  favorites  of  Valens  obtained, 
by  the  privilege  of  rapine  and  confiscation,  the  wealth 
which  his  economy  would  have  refused.**  They  urged, 
with  persuasive  eloquence,  that,  in  all  cases  of  treason, 
suspicion  is  equivalent  to  proof;  that  the  power,'  supposes 
the  intention,  of  mischief;  that  the  intention  is  not  less 
criminal  than  the  act ;  and  that  a  subject  no  longer  deserves 
to  live,  if  his  life  may  threaten  the  safety,  or  disturb  the 
repose,  of  his  sovereign.  The  judgment  of  Valentinian  was 
sometimes  deceived,  and  his  confidence  abused  ;  but  he 
would  have  silenced  the  informers  with  a  contemptuous 
smile,  had  they  presumed  to  alarm  his  fortitude  by  the 
sound  of  danger.  They  praised  his  inflexible  love  of  justice ; 
and,  in  the  pursuit  of  justice,  the  emperor  was  easily  tempted 
to  consider  clemency  as  a  weakness,  and  passion  as  a  virtue. 
As  long  as  he  wresded  with  his  equals,  in  the  bold  compe- 
tition of  an  active  and  ambitious  life,  Valentinian  was  seldom 
injured,  and  never  insulted,  with  impunity :  if  his  prudence 
was  arraigned,  his  spirit  was  applauded ;  and  the  proudest 
and  most  powerful  generals  were  apprehensive  of  provok- 
ing the  resentment  of  a  fearless  soldier.  After  he  became 
master  of  the  world,  he  unfortunately  forgot,  that  where  no 
resistance  can  be  made,  no  courage  can  be  exerted  ;  and 
instead  of  consulting  the  dictates    of  reason  and  magna- 

91  Consult  the  last  six  books  of  Ammianus^  and  more  particularly  the  portraits 
of  the  two  royal  brothers,  (xxx.  8, 9,  xxxi.  14).  Tillemont  has  collected,  (torn.  v. 
pp.  12-18,  pp.  127-133),  from  all  antiquity  their  virtues  and  vices. 

31  The  younger  Victor  asserts  that  he  was  valde  timidus:  yet  he  behaved,  as 
almost  every  man  would  do,  with  decent  resolution  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The 
same  historian  attempts  to  prove  that  his  anger  was  harmless.  Ammianus 
observes,  with  more  candor  and  judgment,  incidentia  crimina  ad  contemptam 
vel  laesam  principis  amplitudinem  trahens,  in  sanguinem  saeviebat. 

2s  Cum  esset  ad  acerbitatem  naturae  calore  propensior  *  *  *  poenas  per  ignes 
augebat  et  gladios.    Ammian.  xxx.  8.    See  xxvii.  7. 

2*  1  have  transferred  the  reproach  of  avarice  from  Valens  to  his  servants. 
Avarice  more  properly  belongs  to  ministers  than  to  kings  ;  in  whom  that  passion 
is  commonly  extinguished  by  absolute  possession. 
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nimity,  he  indulged  the  furious  emotions  of  his  temper.ata 
linic  when  they  were  disgraceful  to  himself^  and  fatal  to  the 
defenceless  objects  of  his  displeasure.     In  the  govemment 
of  his  household,  or  of  his  empire,  slight,  or  even  imaginary, 
( »fTcnces — a  hasty  word,  a  casual  omission,  an  involuiita^ 
delay — were  chastised  by  a  sentence  of  immediate  death. 
The  expressions  which  issued  the  most  readily  from  the 
mouth  of  the  emperor  of  the  west  were,  **  Strike  off  his 
"  head;"    **  Burn  him  alive;"    "Let  him  be  beaten  with 
"  clubs  till  he  expires ; "  **  and  his  most  favored  ministers 
soon  understood,  that,  by  a  rash  attempt  to  dispute,  or 
suspend,  the  execution  of  his  sanguinary  commands,  they 
miirht  involve  themselves  in  the  guilt  and  punishment  of 
disobedience.     The  repeated  gratification  of  this  sav^e 
justice  hardened  the  mind  of  Valentinian  against  pity  and 
remorse ;  and  the  sallies  of  passion  were  confirmed  by  the 
habits  of  cruelty.'^     He  could  behold  with  calm  satisfaction 
tlie  convulsive  agonies  of  torture  and  death  ;  he  reserved 
his  friendship  for  those  faithful  servants  whose  temper  was 
the  most  congenial  to  his  own.     The  merit  of  Maximin, 
who  had  slaughtered  the  noblest  families  of  Rome,  was 
rewarded  with  the  royal  approbation,  and  the  praefecture  of 
Gaul.     Two  fierce  and  enormous  bears,  distmguished  by 
the  appellations  of  Lniocence  and  Alica  Aurea,  could  alone 
deserve  to  share  the  favor  of  Maximin.    The  cages  of  those 
trusty  guards  were  always  placed  near  the  bed-chamber  of 
Valentinian,  who  frequently  amused  his  eyes  with  the  grate- 
ful spectacle  of  seeing  them  tear  and  devour  the  bleedinjj 
limbs  of  the  malefactors  who  were  abandoned  to  their  rage.t 

"■■lU'somctinuscxprossv.d  a  sentence  of  death  in  a  toneof  pleasantry/'Abi.Coines. 
"  fi  miiia  ci  caput.  (|ui  sibi  mutari  provinciam  cupit.*'  A  boy,  who  had  ftlippe<i 
ti>o  hastily  a  vSpartan  houtii]  ;  an  armorer,  who  had  made  a  polished  cuiniss  tnat 
\vant«'l  sonic  grains  of  the  h*gitimate  weight,  &c.,  were  the  victims  of  his  fiiry- 
2fi  Tlie  hin-icents  of  Milan  were  an  agent  and  three  apparitors,  whom  Valen- 
tinian coii(lctnnc<l  lor  signifying  a  legal  summons.  Ammianus,  (xxvii.  7).  strangely 
supposes,  that  all  wlio  had  been  unjustly  executed  were  worshiped  as  martyrs  by 
the  l!liri>tians.  His  impartial  silence  does  not  allow  us  to  believe,  that  the  great 
chaMihcilain  Rhodaniis  was  burnt  alive  for  an  act  of  oppression,  Chro,  Pas.  p.3oa.* 

*  Ammianus  docs  not  say  that  they  were  worshiped  as  martyrs.  Quomm 
nunioriam  apud  Meiliolanum  colentes  nunc  usque  Chrisliani,  locuTos  ubi  sepulti 
sunt,  ad  innorrnft's  appellant.  Wagner's  note  in  loco.  Vet  if  the  next  paragraph 
n.-for*.  t<»  that  transaction,  which  is  not  «iuitc  clear,  Gibbon  is  right. — Milman. 

f  C«»iiiparc  the  cruel  amusmients  of  tlie  Christian  Valentinian,  with  the  virtue 
and  humanity  of  the  I'agaii  Julian.  By  publicly  expressing,  during  the  preceding 
r»'inii.  his  cuiitimpt  fur  F^v^'^nism,  the  master  of  Innocence  won  the  applause 
of  Christians.  Hy  piaiiicin^;  justice  an<l  morality,  the  Pagan  emperor  has  won 
the  gratitude  of  posleriiv.  *'  Laying  aside  for  a  moment  revealed  truths,**  says 
the  C?hrislian  Montes«|Uieu,  \.S/>irit  of  Laws,  book  xxiv,  chap,  x,  vol.  ii»  p.  I47)t 
"  let  us  search  thtoiigh  all  nature,  ami  we  shall  not  find  a  nobler  object  than  the 
*•  .AntfMiinu-^'s :  even  Julian  himself.  Julian,  (a  commendation  thus  wrested  from 
"  me  will  not  render  me  an  aicotnpliie  of  his  apostasy  ,  no,  there  has  not  been  a 
"  prince  siii..e  his  reign  more  worthy  to  liovern  mankind.*' — E. 
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Their  diet  and  exercises  were  carefully  inspected  by  the  Ro- 
man emperor,  and  when  Inyiocence  had  earned  her  discharge 
by  a  long  course  of  meritorious  service,  the  faithful  animal 
was  again  restored  to  the  freedom  of  her  native  woods." 

The  most  honorable  circumstance  of  the  char-    Vaientinian 
acter  of  Vaientinian,  is  the  firm  and  temperate  ""^reHg^us*"* 
impartiality  which  he  uniformly  preserved  in  an    ,  toleration. 

r       1*     •  ..      ^'  rj^      ^  A.  D.  364-375. 

age  of  religious  contention.  His  strong  sense, 
unenlightened,  but  uncorrupted,  by  study,  declined,  with 
respectful  indifference,  the  subtle  questions  of  theological 
debate.  The  government  of  the  earth  claimed  his  vigilance, 
and  satisfied  his  ambition ;  and  while  he  remembered  that 
he  was  the  disciple  of  the  church,  he  never  forgot  that  he 
was  the  sovereign  of  the  clergy.  Under  the  reign  of  an 
apostate,  he  had  signalized  his  zeal  for  the  honor  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  he  allowed  to  his  subjects  the  privilege  which  he 
had  assumed  for  himself;  and  they  might  accept,  with 
gratitude  and  confidence,  the  general  toleration  which  was 
granted  by  a  prince,  addicted  to  passion,  but  incapable  of 
lear  or  of  disguise."  The  Pagans,  the  Jews,  and  all  the 
various  sects  which  acknowledged  the  divine  authority  of 
Christ,  were  protected  by  the  laws  from  arbitrary  power  or 
opular  insult ;  nor  was  any  mode  of  worship  prohibited 
y  Vaientinian,  except  those  secret  and  criminal  practices, 
which  abused  the  name  of  religion  for  the  dark  purposes  of 
vice  and  disorder.  The  art  of  magic,  as  it  was  more  cruelly 
punished,  was  more  strictly  proscribed  ;  but  the  emperor 
admitted  a  formal  distinction  to  protect  the  ancient  methods 
of  divination,  which  were  approved  by  the  senate,  and  ex- 
ercised by  the  Tuscan  haruspices.  He  had  condemned, 
with  the  consent  of  the  most  rational  Pagans,  the  license 
of  nocturnal  sacrifices  ;  but  he  immediately  admitted  the 
petition  of  Praetextatus,  proconsul  of  Achaia,  who  repre- 
sented, that  the  life  of  the  Greeks  would  become  dreary 
and  comfortless,  if  they  were  deprived  of  the  invaluable 
blessing  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.    Philosophy  alone  can 

vx  Ut  bene  meritam  in  sylvas  jussit  abire  Innoxiam,  Ammian,  xxiz.  3,  and 
ydirsitis  ad  locum. 

tH  Testes  sunt  leges  a  me  in  exordio  imperii  mei  datae;  quibus  unicuique  quod 
enimo  imbibisset  colendi  libera  facultas  tributa  est.  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  ix.  tit.  xvi. 
kx.  9.  To  this  declaration  of  Vaientinian,  we  may  add  the  various  testimonies 
oiAmmianus,  (xxxix.  9),  Zosimus,  (1.  iv.  p.  204),  and  Sozomen,  (1.  vi.  c.  7,  21). 
Haronius  would  naturally  blame  such  rational  toleration^  [Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  370, 
Nos.  129-132,  A  D.  376,  Nos.  3,  4).* 

•Comme  il  8]6tait  prescrit  pour  r^gle  de  ne  point  se  meler  de  disputes  de 
religion,  son  histoire  est  presque  enti«'rement  degagee  des  afiaires  eccl^sias- 
Uques.    Le  Beau,  iiU  2x4.— Milman. 
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boast  (and  perhaps  it  is  no  more  than  the  boast  of  philoso- 
phy), that  her  gentle  hand  is  able  to  eradicate  from  the  hu- 
man mind  the  latent  and  deadly  principle  of  fanaticism.  But 
this  truce  of  twelve  years,  which  was  enforced  by  the  wise 
and  vigorous  government  of  Valentinian,  by  suspending  the 
repetition  of  mutual  injuries,  contributed  to  soften  the  man- 
ners, and  abate  the  prejudices,  of  the  religious  Mictions. 
Vaienspro-  ^^^  friend  of  tolcration  was  unfortunately 
fesses  Arian-  placcd  at  a  distaucc  from  the  scene  of  the  fiercest 
*tS:'uTes  the  controversics.  As  soon  as  the  Christians  of  the 
caihoHcs.  West  had  extricated  themselves  from  the  snares 
•  3  /-37  Q^  jj^g  creed  of  Rimini,  they  happily  relapsed 
into  the  slumber  of  orthodoxy ;  and  the  small  remains  of 
the  Arian  party  that  still  subsisted  at  Sirmium  or  Milan, 
might  be  considered  rather  as  objects  of  contempt  than  of 
resentment.  But  in  the  provinces  of  the  East,  from  the 
Euxine  to  the  extremity  of  Thebais,  the  strength  and  num- 
bers of  the  hostile  factions  were  more  equally  balanced ; 
and  this  equality,  instead  of  recommending  the  councils  of 
peace,  served  only  to  perpetuate  the  horrors  of  religious 
war.  The  monks  and  bishops  supported  their  arguments 
by  invectives  ;  and  their  invectives  were  sometimes  followed 
by  blows.  Athanasius  still  reigned  at  Alexandria ;  the 
thrones  of  Constantinople  and  Antioch  were  occupied  by 
Arian  prelates,  and  every  episcopal  vacancy  was  the  occa- 
sion of  a  popular  tumult.  The  Homoousians  were  fortified 
by  the  reconciliation  of  fifty-nine  Macedonian,  or  Semi- 
Arian,  bishops  ;  but  their  secret  reluctance  to  embrace  the 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  clouded  the  splendor  of  the 
triumph  ;  and  the  declaration  of  Valens,  who,  in  the  first 
years  of  his  reign,  had  imitated  the  impartial  condu<5l  of  his 
brother,  was  an  important  victory  on  the  side  of  Arianism. 
The  two  brothers  had  passed  their  private  life  in  the  con- 
dition of  catechumens  ;  but  the  piety  of  Valens  prompted 
him  to  solicit  the  sacrement  of  baptism,  before  he  exposed 
his  person  to  the  dangers  of  a  Gothic  war.  He  naturally 
addressed  himself  to  Eudoxus,"tt)ishop  of  the  imperial  city, 

2!>  Eudoxus  was  of  a  mild  and  timid  disposition.  When  he  baptized  Valens 
(A.  l).  367),  he  must  have  been  extremelj'  old;  since  he  had  stuaied  theology 
fifty-five  years  before,  under  Lucian,  a  learned  and  pious  martyr.  Phiioslorg, 
1.  ii.  c.  14-16,  I.  iv.  c.  4.  with  Godf/roy,  pp.  82,  206,  and  Tillemont,  Mrm,  Ecclcs, 
lorn.  V.  pp.  474-480,  &c.* 

♦  Eu<Ioxus  was  bishop  of  Germanica.  A.  D.  341 :  of  Antioch.  358;  and  translated 
to  Con«.tantinople,  360.  He  was  a  diliKcnt  atieiuiaui  on  all  the  Arian  synods. 
Clin.  /•'.  R.  ii.,550,  S59.— Eng.  Ch. 

t  Through  the  influence  of  his  wife,  say  the  ecclesiastical  writers. — Milmak. 
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and  if  the  ignorant  monarch  was  instructed  by  that  Arian 
pastor  in  the  principles  of  heterodox  theology,  his  misfor- 
tune, rather  than  his  guilt,  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  his  erroneous  choice.  Whatever  had  been  the  determin- 
ation of  the  emperor,  he  must  have  offended  a  numerous 
party  of  his  Christian  subjects ;  as  the  leaders  both  of  the 
Homoousians  and  of  the  Arians  believed,  that,  if  they  were 
not  suffered  to  reign,  they  were  most  cruelly  injured  and 
oppressed.  After  he  had  taken  this  decisive  step,  it  was 
extremely  difficult  for  him  to  preserve  either  the  virtue,  or 
the  reputation,  of  impartiality.  He  never  aspired,  like  Con- 
standus,  to  the  fame  of  a  profound  theologian ;  but,  as  he 
had  received  with  simplicity  and  respect  the  tenets  of 
£udoxus,  Valens  resigned  his  conscience  to  the  direction 
of  his  ecclesiastical  guides,  and  promoted,  by  the  influence 
of  his  authority,  the  reunion  of  the  Athanasian  heretics  to 
the  body  of  the  Catholic  church.  At  first  he  pitied  their 
blindness ;  by  degrees  he  was  provoked  at  their  obstinacy ; 
and  he  insensibly  hated  those  sectaries  to  whom  he  was  an 
object  of  hatred.**  The  feeble  mind  of  Valens  was  always 
swayed  by  the  persons  with  whom  he  familiarly  conversed  ; 
and  the  exile  or  imprisonment  of  a  private  citizen  are  the 
favors  the  most  reaoily  granted  in  a  despotic  court.  Such 
punishments  were  frequently  inflicted  on  the  leaders  of  the 
Homoousian  party ;  and  the  misfortune  of  fourscore  ecclesi- 
astics of  Constantinople,  who,  perhaps,  accidentally,  were 
burnt  on  shipboard,  was  imputed  to  the  cruel  and  premedi- 
tated malice  of  the  emperor,  and  his  Arian  ministers.  In 
every  contest  the  Catholics  (if  we  may  anticipate  that  name) 
were  obliged  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  own  faults,  and  of 
those  of  their  adversaries.  In  every  election  the  claims  of 
the  Arian  candidate  obtained  the  preference ;  and  if  they 
were  opposed  by  the  majority  of  the  people,  he  was  usually 
supported  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  or  even 
by  the  terrors  of  a  military  force.  The  enemies  of  Atha- 
nasius  attempted  to  disturb  the  last  years  of  his  venerable 
age;  and  his  temporary  retreat  to  his  father's  sepulchre 
has  been  celebrated  as  a  fifth  exile.  But  the  zeal  of  a  great 
people,  who  instantly  flew  to  arms,  intimidated  the  prefect; 
and  the  archbishop  was  permitted  to  end  his  life  in  peace 
and  in  glory,  after  a  reign  of  forty-seven  years.    The  death 

«•  Gregory  Nazianzen,  {Orai.  xxv.  p.  432),  insults  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the 
Anans,  as  an  inrallible  symptom  of  error  and  heresy. 
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of  Athanasius  was  the  signal  of  the  persecution 

Athanas?us.    of  Egypt ;  and  the  Pagan  minister  of  Valens, 

\uyl^.'     ^^^  forcibly  seated  the  worthless    Lucius  on 

the  arch i episcopal  throne,  purchased  the  favor 
of  the  reigning  party  by  the  blood  and  sufferings  of  their 
Christian  brethren.  The  free  toleration  of  the  heathen  and 
Jewish  worship  was  bitterly  lamented,  as  a  circumstance 
which  aggravated  the  misery  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  guilt 
of  the  impious  tyrant  of  the  East." 

Just  idea  of         '^^^  triumph  of  the  orthodox  party  has  left  a 
his  deep  stain  of   persecution  on  the  memory  of 

persecutton.  Valens  ;  and  the  character  of  a  prince  who  de- 
rived his  virtues,  as  well  as  his  vices,  from  a  feeble  under- 
standing and  a  pusillanimous  temper,  scarcely  desen^es  the 
labor  of  an  apology.  Yet  candor  may  discover  some 
reasons  to  suspect  that  the  ecclesiastical  ministers  of  Valens 
often  exceeded  the  orders,  or  even  the  intentions,  of  their 
master ;  and  that  the  real  measure  of  facts  has  been  very 
liberally  m  igiiitied  by  the  vehement  declamation  and  easy 
credulity  of  his  antagonists."  i.  The  silence  of  Valen- 
tinian  may  suggest  a  probable  argument,  that  the  parti«il 
severities  which  were  exercised  in  the  name  and  provinces 
of  his  colleague,  amounted  only  to  some  obscure  and  incon- 
siderable deviations  from  the  established  system  of  religious 
toleration;  and  the  judicious  historian,  who  has  praised 
the  equal  temper  of  the  elder  brother,  has  not  tliought 
himself  obliged  to  contrast  the  tranquillity  of  the  west  with 
the  cruel  persecution  of  the  east."  2.  Whatever  credit 
may  be  allowed  to  vague  and  distant  reports,  the  character, 
or  at  least  the  behavior,  of  Valens  may  be  most  distinctly 
seen  in  his  personal  transactions  with  the  eloquent  Basil, 
archbishop  of  Caesar ea,  who  had  succeeded  Athanasius  in 
the  mmagement  of  the    Trinitarian  cause."     The  circum- 

>i  This  sketch  of  the  ecclesiastical  government  ofValens  Is  drawn  from  Socrates, 
(1-  iv.).  Sjzom^H,  (1.  vi.),  Theodoret,  <1.  iv.),  and  the  immense  compilations  of 
Tillem  )tit,  (particularly  torn.  vi.  viii.  and  ix.). 

>»  Dr.  Jortin.  {Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  78),  has  already 
conceived  and  intimated  the  same  suspicion. 

S3  This  reflection  is  soohvious  and  forcible,  that  Orosius,  0-  vii.  c.  32, 33).  dela>-« 
the  persecution  till  after  the  death  of  Valentinian.  Socrates,  on  the  other  hand, 
supposes  (I.  iii.  c.  32),  that  it  was  appeased  by  a  philosophical  oration,  which 
Themistius  pronounced  in  the  year  374,  (Oral,  xii .  p.  154,  m  Latin  only).  Such 
contradictions  diminish  the  evidence,  ana  reduce  the  term,of  the  persecution  of 
Valens. 

3*TiIlemont,  whom  I  folllow  and  abridge,  has  extracted,  {Afhn.  Eccles.  torn, 
viii.  pp.  153-167),  the  most  authentic  circumstances  from  the  Panegyrics  of  the 
two  Gregories  ;  the  brother,  and  the  friend  of  Basil.  The  letters  of  Basil  himself, 
(Dupin,  Bibliothique  Ecclisiastique ^  tom.  ii.  pp.  155-180),  do  not  present  the  image 
of  a  very  lively  persecution. 
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stantial  narrative  has  been  composed  by  the  friends  and 
admirers  of  Basil ;  and  as  soon  as  we  have  stripped  away  a 
thick  coat  of  rhetoric  and  miracle,  we  shall  be  astonished 
by  the  unexpected  mildness  of  tlie  Arian  tyrant,  who 
admired  the  firmness  of  his  character,  and  was  appre- 
hensive, if  he  employed  violence,  of  a  general  revolt  in  the 
province  of  Cappadocia.  The  archbishop,  who  asserted, 
with  inflexible  pride,"  the  truth  of  his  opinions  and  the 
dignity  of  his  rank,  was  left  in  the  free  possession  of  his 
conscience  and  his  throne.  The  emperor  devoutiy  assisted 
at  the  solemn  service  of  the  cathedral ;  and,  instead  of  a 
sentence  of  banishment,  subscribed  the  donation  of  a  valu- 
able estate  for  the  use  of  a  hospital,  which  Basil  had  lately 
founded  in  the  neighborhood  of  Caesarea.**  3.  I  am  not 
able  to  discover,  that  any  law  (such  as  Theodosius  after- 
wards enacted  against  the  Arians)  was  published  by  Valens 
against  the  Athanasian  sectaries ;  and  the  edict  which 
excited  the  most  violent  clamors,  may  not  appear  so  ex- 
tremely reprehensible.  The  emperor  had  observed,  that 
several  of  his  subjects,  gratifying  their  lazy  disposidon 
under  the  pretence  of  religion,  had  associated  themselves 
with  the  monks  of  Egypt ;  and  he  directed  the  count  of 
the  east  to  drag  them  from  their  solitude ;  and  to  compel 
those  deserters  of  society  to  accept  the  fair  alternative,  of 
renouncing  their  temporal  possessions,  or  of  discharging 
the  public  duties  of  men  and  citizens."  The  ministers  of 
Valens  seem  to  have  extended  the  sense  of  this  penal 
statute,,  since  they  claimed  a  right  of  enlisting  the  young 
and  able-bodied  monks  in  the  imperial  armies.  A  detach- 
ment of  cavalry  and  infantry,  consisting  of  three  thousand 
men,  marched  from  Alexandria  into  the  adjacent  desert  of 
Nitria,"  which  was  peopled  by  five  thousand  monks.**  The 

^  Basilius  Csesarieiisis  episcopus  Cappadocix  clarus  habetur  *  *  *  qui  multa 
continentiaeet  ingenii  bona  uno  superbiap  malo  perdidit.  This  irreverent  passage 
is  perfectly  in  the  style  and  character  of  St.  Jerom.  It  does  not  appear  in 
Scaliger's  edition  of  his  Chronicle  ;  but  Isaac  Vossius  found  it  in  some  old  MSS. 
which  had  not  been  reformed  by  the  monks. 

M  This  noble  and  charitable  foundation,  (almost  a  new  city),  surpassed  in  merit, 
if  not  in  greatness,  the  pyramids,  or  the  walls  of  Babylon.  It  was  principally 
intended  for  the  reception  of  lepers,  (Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orai.  xx.  p.  439). 

a'  Cod,  Tkeodos.  1.  xii.  tit.  i.  leg.  63.  Gode/roy,  (tom.  iv.  pp.  409-413),  performs 
the  duty  of  a  commentator  and  advocate.  Tillemont,  (^irm.  Eccles.  lom.  viii. 
p.  808),  supposes  a  second  law  to  excuse  his  orthodox  friends,  who  had  misrepre- 
sented the  edict  of  Valens,  and  suppressed  the  liberty  of  choice. 

"See  D'Anville.  Description  de  PEgypte,  p.  74.  Hereafter,  1  shall  consider 
the  monastic  institutions. 

^SocrcUeSy  1.  iv.  c  24,  25.  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  33.  Jerom  in  Chron.  p.  189,  and 
tom.  ii.jp.  313.  The  monks  of  Egypt  performed  many  miracles,  which  prove  the 
truth  of^their  faith.  Right,  says  Jortin,  {Remarks,  vol.  iv.  p.  79),  but  what  proves 
the  truth  of  those  miracles? 
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soldiers  were  conducted  by  Arian  priests;  andi£iiiTC|tbfbed, 
that  a  considerable  slaughter  was  made  in  the  monasteries 
which  disobeyed  the  commands  of  their  soverdgn. 

The  strict  regulations  which  have  been  framed 
vaicntinian    \^y  ^q  wisdom  of  modcTn  legislators  to  restrain 

restrains  tne       ,•'  11  «  •/•57i  t 

avarice  of  the  the  Wealth  and  avance  of  the  clergy,  may  be 
A?  D?37a  originally  deduced  from  the  example  of  the  em- 
peror Valentinian.  His  edict,**  addressed  to 
Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  publicly  read  in  the  churches 
of  the  city.  He  admonished  the  ecclesiastics  and  monks 
not  to  frequent  the  houses  of  widows  and  virgins;  and 
menaced  their  disobedience  with  the  animadversion  of  the 
civil  judge.  The  director  was  no  longer  permitted  to  re- 
ceive any  p^ft,  or  legacy,  or  inheritance,  from  the  lib^^ity 
of  his  spiritual  daughter:  every  testament  contrary  to  this 
edict  was  declared  null  and  void;  and  the  iU^al  donation 
was  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  treasury.  By  a  subse- 
quent regulation,  it  should  seem,  that  the  same  provisions 
were  extended  to  nuns  and  bishops ;  and  that  all  persons  of 
the  ecclesiastical  order  were  rendered  incapable  of  receiving 
any  testamentary  gifts,  and  strictly  confined  to  tfie  natund 
and  legal  rights  of  inheritance.  As  the  guardian  of  domestic 
happiness  and  virtue,  Valentinian  applied  this  severe  remedy 
to  the  growing  evil.  In  the  capital  of  the  empire,  the 
females  of  noble  and  opulent  houses  possessed  a  very  ample 
share  of  independent  property :  and  many  of  those  devout 
females  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  not 
only  with  the  cold  assent  of  the  understanding,  but  with 
the  warmth  of  affection,  and  perhaps  with  the  eagerness  of 
fashion.  They  sacrificed  the  pleasures  of  dress  and  luxury; 
and  renounced  for  the  praise  of  chastity,  the  soft  endear- 
ments of  conjugal  society.f    Some  ecclesiastic;  of  real  or 

-♦o  Cod.  TTieodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  lee.  20.  Godefroy^  (torn/  vi.  p.  49),  after  the 
example  of  Baronius.  impartially  collects  all  that  the  fathers  have  aajd  on  the 
subject  of  this  important  law :  whose  spirit  was  long  afterwards  revived  bry  the 
emperor  Frederic  II..  Edward  1.  of  England,  and  other  Christian  princes  who 
reigned  after  the  twelfth  century.* 

*  When  readers  will  search  for  truth,  and  not  merely  to  support  preconceived 
opinion,  they  will  discern,  that  from  the  second  to  the  sixteenth  century,  almoit 
the  whole  sum  of  history  is  made  up  of  efforts  to  amass,  to  share,  to  engross,  to 
despoil,  or  to  defend  the  wealth  of  the  church,  or  of  struggles  conscqu'eot 
thereon.— Eng.  Ch. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  this  grave  charge,  and  significant  admission,  is 
made  by  a  Protestant  clergyman.  Had  the  reverend  gentleman  asserted  that  the 
struggle  for  church  aggrandizement  is  continued  to  the  present  day,  he  would 
not  have  greatly  erred,  for  the  avarice  of  the  clergy  is  still  insatiable. — E. 

t'*  To  enrich  God,"  savs  Feuerbach,  {Essence  of  Religion^.  25),  "  man  must 
"  become  poor :  that  Goo  may  be  all,  man  must  be  nothing.  But  he  desires  to  be 
"  nothing  in  himself,  because  what  he  takes  from  himself  is  not  lost  to  him,  since 
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apparent  sanctity,  was  chosen  to  direct  their  timorous  con- 
science, and  to  amuse  the  vacant  tenderness  of  their  heart; 
and  the  unbounded  confidence,  which  they  hastily  bestowed, 
was  often  abused  by  knaves  and  enthusiasts ;  who  hastened 
from  the  extremities  of  the  east,  to  enjoy,  on  a  splendid 
theatre,  the  privileges  of  the  monastic  profession.  By  their 
contempt  of  the  world,  they  insensibly  acquired  its  most 
desirable  advantages;  the  lively  attachment,  perhaps,  of  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman,  the  delicate  plenty  of  an  opulent 
household,  and  the  respectful  homage  of  the  slaves,  the  / 
freedmen,  and  the  clients  of  a  senatorial  family.  The  im- 
mense fortunes  of  the  Roman  ladies  were  gradually  con- 
sumed in  lavish  alms  and  expensive  pilgrimages;  and  the 
artful  monk,  who  had  assigned  himself  the  first,  or  possibly 

'■  it  is  preserved  in  God.  Man  has  his  being  in  God  ;  why  then  should  he  have 
*'  it  in  himself?  Where  is  the  necessity  of  positing  the  same  thing  twice,  of  having 
"  it  twice  ?  What  man  withdraws  from  hiraseir  what  he  renounces  in  himself, 
*'  he  only  enjoys  in  an  incomparably  higher  and  fuller  measure  in  God. 

'*  The  monks  made  a  vow  of  chastitv  to  God  ;  they  mortified  the  sexual  passion    - 
"  in  themselves,  but  therefore  they  had  in  Heaven,  in  the  Virgpln  Mary,  the  image    - 
"  of  woman— ap  image  of  love.     They  could  the  more  readily  dispense  with  real 
•*  woman,  in  proportion  as  an  ideal  woman  was  an  object  of  love  to  them.    The 
*'  greater  the  importance  they  attached  to  the  denial  of  sensuality,  the  greater 
•*  the  importance  of  the  Heavenly  Virgin  for  them  :  she  was  to  them  in  the  place  r 

*'  of  Christ,  in  the  stead  of  God.   The  more  the  sensual  tendencies  are  renounced, 
*'  the  more  sensual  is  the  God  to  whom  they  are  sacrificed.     For  whatever  is       / 
"  made  an  offering  to  God  has  an  especial  value  attached  to  it ;  in  it  God  is  sup- 
"  posed  to  have  especial  pleasure.    That  which  is  the  highest  in  the  estimation         / 
"  of  man,  is  naturally  the  highest  in  the  estimation  of  his  God — what  pleases 
**  man.  pleases  God  also.    The  Hebrews  did  not  offer  to  Jehovah  unclean,  ill- 
*•  conditioned  animals;  on  the  contrary,  those  which  they  most  highly  prized, 
*'  which  they  themselves  ate,  were  also  the  food  of  God  {cibus  Dei,  Levit.  iii.  2). 
**  Wherever,  therefore,  the  denial  of  the   sensual   delights   is  made  a  special 
"  offering,  a  sacrifice  well-pleasing  to  God,  there  the  highest  value  is  attached 
*'  to  the  senses,  and  the  sensuality  which  has  been  renounced  is  unconsciously 
"  restored,  in  the  fact  that  God  takes  the  place  of  the  material  delights  which         . 
"  have  been  renounced.     The  nun  weds   herself  to  Cod ;   she  has  a  heavenly 
**  bridegroom,  the  monk  a  heavenly  bride.     But  (he  heavenly  virgin  is  only  a  ; 

"  sensible  presentation  of  a  general  troth,  having  relation  to  the  essence  of  religion.  f 
*'  Man  denies  as  to  himself  only  what  he  attributes  to  God.  Religion  abstracts 
*•  from  man,  from  the  world ;  but  it  can  only  abstract  from  the  limitations,  from 
"  the  phenomena,  in  short,  from  the  negative,  not  from  the  essence,  the  positive 
*'  of  the  world  and  humanity :  hence,  in  the  very  abstraction  and  negation  it 
"  must  recover  that  from  which  it  abstracts,  or  believes  itself  to  abstract.  And 
"  thus,  in  reality,  whatever  religion  consciously  denies — always  supposing  that 
"  what  is  denied  by  it  is  something  essential,  true,  and  consequently  incapable 
"  of  being  ultimately  denied — it  unconsciously  restores  in  God.  Thus,  in  religion 
"  man  denies  his  reason ;  of  himself  he  knows  nothing  of  God,  his  thoughts  are 
"  only  worldly,  earthly  ;  he  can  only  believe  what  God  reveals  to  him.  But  on 
"  this  account  the  thoughts  of  God  are  human,  earthly  thoughts:  like  man,  He 
"  has  plans  in  His  mind,  he  accommodates  himself  to  circumstances  and  grades 
*•  of  intelligence,  like  a  tutor  with  his  pupils ;  he  calculates  closely  the  effect  of 
"  his  gifts  and  revelations;  he  observes  man  in  all  his  doings;  he  knows  all 
**  things,  even  the  most  earthly,  the  commonest,  the  most  trivial.  In  brief,  man 
"  in  relation  to  God  denies  his  own  knowledge,  his  own  thoughts,  that  be  may 
"place  them  in  God.  Man  gives  up  his  personality:  but  in  return,  God,  the 
"  Almighty,  infinite,  unlimited  being,  is  a  person  :  he  denies  human  dignity,  the 
**  human  ego;  but  in  return  God  is  to  him  a  aeffish,  egoistical  being,  who  in  all  -i 
**  things  seeks  only  Himself,  his  own  honor,  his  own  ends :  he  represents  God  as  \* 
*'  simply  seeking  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  selfishness,  while  yet  He  frowns  on 
"  that  of  every  other  being;  his  God  is  the  very  luxury  of  egoism.'*— E. 
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the  sole,  place  in  the  testament  of  his  spiritual  daughter, 
still  presumed  to  declare,  with  the  smooth  face  of  hypocrisy, 
that  he  was  only  the  instrument  of  charity,  and  the  stewara 
of  the  poor.    The  lucrative,  but  disgrapeful^  tnide,^  which 
was  exercised  by  the  clergy  to  defraud  the  expectations  of 
the  natural  heirs,  had  provoked  the  indignation  of  a  super- 
stitious age;  and  two  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Latin 
fathers  very  honestly  confess,  that  the  ignominious  edict  of 
Valcntinian  was  just  and  necessary ;  and  that  the  Christian 
priests  had  deserved  to  lose  a  privilege  which  was  still  en- 
joyed by  comedians,  charioteers,  and  the  ministers  of  idols. 
But  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  the  legislator  are  seldom 
victorious  in  a  contest  with  the  vigilant  dexterity  of  private 
interest ;  and  Jerome,  or  Ambrose,  might  patiently  acquiesce 
in  the  justice  of  an  ineffectual  or  salutary  law.    If  the  eccle- 
siastics were  checked  in  the  pursuit  of  personal  emolument, 
they  would  exert  a  more  laudable  industry  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  church;  and  dignify  their  covetousness  with 
the  specious  names  of  piety  and  patriotism.*" 
Ambition  and       Damasus,   bishop   of  Romc.  who   was  con- 
luxury  of     stramed  to  sti^^atize  the  avance  of  his  clerg}' 
bishop *iff     by  the  publication  of  the  law  of  Valentinian,  had 
D  ^'Sl^       the  good  sense,  or  the  good  fortune,  to  engage  in 
■    '  "^    ^  *   his  service  the  zeal  and  abiUties  of  the  learned 
Jerome ;  and  the  grateful  saint  has  celebrated  the  merit  and 
purity  of  a  very  ambiguous  character.**     But  the  splendid 
vices  of  the  church  of  Rome,  under  the  reign  of  Valentinian 
and  Damasus,  have  been  curiously  observed  by  the  his- 
torian Ammianus,  who  delivers  his  impartial  sense  in  these 
expressive  words: — "The  prefecture  of  Juventius  was  ac- 
"companied  with  peace  and  plenty;  but  the  tranquillity  of 


41  The  expressions  which  I  have  used  are  temperate  and  feeble,  if  compared 
with  the  veiienient  invectives  of  yerom,  (torn.  i.  pp.  13,  45,  i^,  &c.)  In  *i>  luroi 
he  was  reproached  with  the  guilt  which  he  imputed  to  his  brother  monks:  vbA 
the  Scelfratus,  the  /  'rrsiprllts,  was  publicly  accused  as  the  lover  of  the  widow 
Paula,  (torn.  ii.  jt.  36;).  He  undoubtedly  possessed  the  affections,  both  of  tbe 
mother  and  the  dau^ntcr;  but  he  declares  that  he  never  abused  his  influence  to 
any  selfish  or  sensual  purpose.* 

42  Pudct  dicerc,  sacerdotes  idulorum,  mimi  et  aurij^,  et  scorta,  haercdiiai** 
rapiunt :  solis  clericis  ac  monachis  hAc  lege  prohibctur.  Et  non  prohibetur  * 
ju'rseouioribus.  sed  a  principibus  Christianis.  Nee  de  lege  queror;  atcd  doleoc^ 
fHf^ruerimiis  banc  lepein.  Jfrom.,  (tom.  i.  p.  13),  discreetly  insinuates  the  secret 
policy  of  his  patron  l>amasus. 

4^  Three  wonls  of  Jeroni,  sancta  memoria  Damasus^  (tom.  ii.  p.  I09\  *•** 
away  all  his  stains,  and  blind  the  devout  eyes  of  Tillemont,  {Mim.  Eccles.tc^ 
viii.  pp.  386-424).  

*  These  monks  frequently  denounced  in  public,  the  vices  they  practiced  * 
private.  Each  could  see  and  condemn  the  mote  in  his  brother's  eye,  but  coo|^ 
not  discern  the  beam  in  his  own.  "  Follow  my  preachinj^,  but  do  not  imit*** 
"  u»y  practice,"  should  have  been  inscribed  over  every  pulpit.— E. 
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"his  government  was  soon  disturbed  by  a  bloody  sedition 
"of  the  distracted  people.  The  ardor  of  Damasus  and 
"  Ursinus,  to  seize  the  episcopal  seat,  surpassed  the  ordinary 
"  measure  of  human  ambition.  They  contended  with  the 
**rage  of  party ;  the  quarrel  was  maintained  by  the  wounds 
**  and  death  of  their  followers ;  and  the  prefect,  unable  to 
"resist  or  to  appease  the  tumult,  was  constrained,  by 
"superior  violence,  to  retire  into  the  suburbs.  Damasus 
"prevailed :  the  well-disputed  victory  remained  on  the  side 
"  of  his  faction :  one  hundred  and  thirty -seven  dead  bodies** 
*'  were  found  in  the  Basilica  of  Sicininus,**  where  the  Chris- 
"tians  hold  their  religious  assemblies;  and  it  was  long 
"  before  the  angry  minds  of  the  people  resumed  their  accus- 
"  tomed  tranquillity.  When  I  consider  the  splendor  of  the 
"capital,  I  am  not  astonished  that  so  valuable  a  prize 
"  should  inflame  the  desires  of  ambitious  men,  and  produce 
"  the  fiercest  and  most  obstinate  contests.  The  successful 
"  candidate  is  secure  that  he  will  be  enriched  by  the  offer- 
"  ings  of  matrons  ;**  that,  as  soon  as  his  dress  is  composed 
"with  becoming  care  and  elegance,  he  may  proceed  m  his 
"chariot  through  the  streets  of  Rome;*'  and  that  the 
"  sumptuousness  of  the  imperial  table  will  not  equal  the 
"profuse  and  delicate  entertainments  provided  by  the  taste, 
"  and  at  the  expense,  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  How  much 
"more  rationally,"  continues  the  honest  Pagan,  "would 
"those  pontiffs  consult  their  true  happiness,  if,  instead  of 
"  alleging  the  greatness  of  the  city  as  an  excuse  for  their 
"  manners,  they  would  imitate  the  exemplary  life  of  some 
"  provincial  bishops,  whose  temperance  and  sobriety,  whose 
"  mean  apparel  and  downcast  looks,  recommend  their  pure 

«<  Jerom  himself  is  forced  to  allow,  crudelissimae  interfectiones  diversi  sezus 
perpetratae,  (in  Chron.  p.  186).  But  an  original  libel,  or  petition  of  two  presbyters 
of  the  adverse  party,  has  unaccountably  escaped.  They  affirm  that  the  doors  of 
the  Basilica  were  burnt,  and  that  the  roof  was  untiled  ;  that  Damasus  marched  at 
(he  bead  ol(  hisyoyviLxlerKp',  grave-diggers,  charioteers,  and  hired  gladiators :  that 
none  <A  his  party  were  killed,  but  that  one  hundred  and  sixty  dead  bodies  were 
found.  This  petition  is  published  by  the  P.  Sirmond,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
works. 

45  The  Basilica  of  Sicininus,  or  Liberius,  is  probably  the  church  of  Sancta 
Maria  Mafi^giore,  on  the  Esquiline  hill.  Baronius,  A.  D.  367,  No.  3;  and  Donatus, 
Roma  Anttqua  ei  Nova,  1.  iv.  c.  3,  p.  ^2.* 

4«  The  enemies  of  Damasus  styled  him  Auriscalpius  Matronarum,  the  ladies' 
car-scralcher. 

4'  Gregory  Nazianzen,  {Oral,  xxxii.  p.  ^26),  describes  the  pride  and  luxury  of 
the  premtes  who  re-gncd  in  the  imperial  cities ;  their  gilt  car,  fiery  steeds, 
numerous  train,  &c.    The  crowd  gave  way  as  to  a  wild  beast. 

*  Neander,  {Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  314),  says,  that  the  opponent  of  Damasus  was  called 
ITrsinus  or  Urscinus.  The  scene  of  this  furious  onslaught  was  probably  the  church, 
in  which  he  officiated  and  named  after  him,  so  that  the  Basilica  ^'(Vrtnmt  may  be  a 
mistake  or  abbreviation  of  Ursinini. — Enc.  Ch. 
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"and  modest  virtue  to  the  Deity,  and  his  true  worship- 
"pers.""  The  schism  of  Damasus  and  Ursinus  was  ex- 
tinguished by  the  exile  of  the  latter;  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
prefect  Praetextatus*'  restored  the  tranquillity  of  the  dty. 
Praetextatus  was  a  philosophic  Pagan,  a  man  of  learning, 
of  taste,  and  politeness ;  who  disguised  a  reproach  in  the 
form  of  a  jest,  when  he  assured  Damasus,  that  if  he  could 
obtain  the  bishopric  of  Rome,  he  himself  would  immediatdy 
embrace  the  Christian  religion."  This  lively  picture  of  the 
wealth  and  luxury  of  the  popes  in  the  fourth  century,  be- 
comes the  more  curious  as  it  represents  the  intermediate 
degree  between  the  humble  poverty  of  the  apostolic  fisher- 
man, and  the  royal  state  of  a  temporal  prince,  whose 
dominions  extend  from  the  confines  of  Naples  to  the  banks 
of  the  Po. 

4!i  Ammian,  xxvii.  3.  Perpetuo  Numini,  verisque  ejus  cultoribus.  The  iocooi- 
parable  pliancy  of  a  polytheist !  * 

4»  Ammianus,  who  makes  a  fair  report  of  his  prefecture,  (xxvii.  9),  styles  him 
prxclar^e  indolis,  gravitatisque,  senator,  (xxii.  7,  and  yaUs.  ad  loc).  A  curious 
inscripiion,  {.Gruter  MCIl.  No.  2),  records,  in  two  columns,  his  religious  and  civil 
honors.  In  one  line,  he  was  pontiff  of  the  Sun,  and  of  V'esta,  Au^r,  Quinde- 
cctnvir,  Hierophant,  &c.,  &c.  In  the  other,  i.  Quaestor  candidatus,  more 
probably  titular.  2.  Praetor.  3.  Corrector  of  Tuscany  and  Umbria.  4.  Consular 
ofLusitania.  5.  Proconsul  of  Achaia.  6.  Praefect  of  Rome.  7.  Prsetonan  prefect 
of  Italy.  8.  or  lUyricum.  9.  Consul  elect ;  but  he  died  before  the  Ix^inning  of 
the  year  365.    See  Tillemont.  Hist,  des  Empereurs^  torn.  v.  pp.  a^i,  736. 

w'Facite  me  Romanae  urbis  episcopum;  et  ero  protinus  Christianus,  {yermiL 
torn.  ii.  p.  165).  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  Damasus  would  not  have  par- 
chased  his  conversion  at  such  a  price. f 


*  This  passai^e  in  Ammianus  was  referred  to  in  a  former  note,  as  exhib- 
iting some  of  the  traits,  by  which  the  Christian  hierarchy  excited  Julian's  hatred. 
The  schism  of  Damasus  and  Ursinus  was  a  continuation  of  that  which  originated 
in  the  banishment  of  Liberius,  related  by  Gibbon  before,  when  he  refers  to  other 
ancient  writers,  who  describe  this  disgraceful  contest  for  episcopal  power.— E.C. 

t  "  The  dissensions  of  the  Christian  Churches,"  says  the  Rev.  James  White,  in 
his  work.  The  Eightern  Christian  Centuries,  p.  114,  "had  added  only  a  fresh 
"  element  of  weakness  to  the  empire  of  Rome.    There  were  heretics  everywhere, 

"  SUpporti*""  '^    '•'  '•--:-"-  ...:•»•    k:-^._ a  ..:^i *  _: o.u  .11; %.m  — 

"  tanij 


*'  con 


"  further  weakened  by  the  effect  of  wealth  and  luxury  upon  its  chiefs.  While 
"  contending  with  rival  sects  upon  some  point  of  discipline  or  doctrine,  they 
•'  made  themselves  so  notorious  for  the  desire  of  riches,  and  the  infamous  arts 
'*  they  practiced  to  get  themselves  appointed  heirs  of  the  rich  members  ox 
"  their  congregations,  that  a  law  was  passed  making  a  conveyance  in  favor  of  a 
*'  priest  invalid.  And  it  is  not  from  Pagan  enemies  or  heretical  rivals  we  learn 
"  this— it  is  from  the  letters  still  extant  of  the  most  honored  Fathers  of  the 
*'  Church.  One  of  them  tells  us  that  the  Prefect  Pretextatus,  alluding  to  the 
"  luxury  of  the  Pontiffs,  and  to  the  magnificence  of  their  apparel,  said  to  Pope 
"  Damasus,  '  Make  me  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  I  will  turn  Christian."  *  Far,  then,' 
*'  says  a  Roman  Catholic  historian  of  our  own  day,  '  from  strengthening  the 
"  '  Roman  world  with  its  virtues,  the  Christian  society  seemed  to  uive  adopted 
"  *  the  vices  it  was  its  office  to  overcome.'  " — E. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  GODS. 
"  Thou  shall  nol  revile  the  gods,''— Exodus  xxii:  28. 

IN  the  begiiiiiiiig,  says  Muritz,  Chaos  and  sable-vested  Night  were  the 
ancestors  of  Nature.  From  them  arose  the  vast  Earth,  and  gloomy 
EhEBUS,  and  Cupid  also. —  the  fairest  of  the  immortals.  Thus,  form  and 
beauty  arise  out  of  shapelessuess  and  deformity  —  light  springs  from  darkness. 
No<  marries  Erebus,  the  old  seat  of  gloom,  and  the  oflfsprtug  of  their  union  are 
iCrHisR  and  Day.  Earth  produces  Uranos  or  the  Sky.  and  the  Mountains. 
and  PoNTUS  or  the  Sea ;  who  weds  Uranos,  from  which  union  come  the 
huiidr^d-armed  Giants,  the  monstrous  Cyclops, and  the  ambitious  Titans;  the 
youngest  of  whom  is  known  as  Saturn  or  Chronos,  the  venerable  father  of 
Juj'Itkr,  Neptune  and  Pluto. 

'  Thus."  says  William  Burder.  B.  A>  in  The  History  0/  All  Religions  of  the 
IVurla.  p.  639,  "  the  obscure  fiction  of  the  poets  agrees  with  the  inspired  account 
"  given  us  by  Moses  :  '  And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness 
"  '  >vak  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of 
"  '  (he  waters.  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.'  *' 
I'he  resemblance  between  these  myths  is  apparent ,  and  suggests  a  common  origin. 
"  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians ;  "  and  the  Jews,  when 
they  'Jecamped  from  Egypt,  borrowed  not  only  the  jewelry  of  their  masters,  but 
also  n  knowledge  of  the  arts,  science,  philosophy  and  religion  of  the  Egyptians. 

"  These  ancient  gods,"  continues  Moritz,  "  have  retreated  behind  mysterious 
••  cjouds  and  mist,  throui^h  which  they  appear  but  dimly,  while  the  motlern 
"  deities  maintain  their  place  in  the  dominion  of  fancy;  and,  by  means  of  the 
"  plastic  art,  gain  distinct  forms,  by  which  their  embodied  power  and  majesty 
*'  becomes  to  mortals  an  ohje6l  of  veneration  in  temples  and  sacred  groves." 

The  god  Saturn,  robbed  of  his  power  and  authority  by  his  warlike  children, 

"  I^/eJ  ovfr  Adrta  to  the  Hespet  ian  fields,'' 

and,  in  the  quiet  plains  of  Latium,  inau){urated   the  golden  age,  "thai  happy 

period."  says  .Moritz.  "  when  mankiiwi  lived  in  a  stale  of  perfect  equality,  and 

•'all  tliinijs  were  in  common."     (Arts  ii  :  44-46.)     "The  reign  of  Saturn  was 

''  called  tlie  golden  age,"  says  Bni'lt  r.  '"  The  earth  produced  subsistance  for  its 

"  inhabitants  without  culture;  war  was  unknown  ;  all  things  were  in  common: 

"  and  AsTRKA,  the  goddess  of  Jusiicc.  ruled  over  the  actions  of  men." 

"  They  at  their  own  sweet  will 
"  Pursued  in  peace  the  tasks  that  seeme<l  them  good, 
"  Laden  with  blessings,  rich  in  flocks,  and  dear 
"  To  the  great  gods."  iiesiod. 

"  At  that  happy  time,"  says  Moritz,  "  when  liberty  and  equality,  justice  anil 
"  virtue,  still  were  reigning,  men  lived,  like  the  gods,  in  fierfeft  security,  without 
*'  pains  or  cares,  and  exempt  from  the  burden  of  old  age.  The  soil  of  the  earth  gave 
"them  fruits,  without  being  painfully  cultivated;  unacquainted  with  sickness. 
"  they  died  away  as  if  overtaken  by  a  sweet  slumber  ;  and,  when  the  lap  of  the 
"  earth  received  their  dust,  the  souls  of  the  deceased,  enveloped  in  light  air, 
"  remained  as  genii  with  the  survivors.  The  whole  religion  of  the  ancients. 
"  was  a  religion  of  the  imagination,  and  not  of  reason.  Their  Mythology  is  a 
"  beautiful  dream,  which  certainly  has  much  signification  and  connexion  in 
"  it ;  giving  also,  from  time  to  time,  some  sublime  views,  in  which,  however,  the 
"  accuracy  and  certainty  of  the  ideas  of  a  waking  slate  ought  not  tobeexpe^ed." 

Saturn  is  pictured  as  an  old  man  holding  in  his  hand  the  scythe  of  time  which 
ultimately  destroys  all  things.  His  feasts,  called  Saturnalia,  began  on  Dec.  19.  and 
wereseasonsof  joy  and  fisti\ily.  the  disiiiulion  belwceii  master  and  servant  beii.g 
abolished  in  memory  of  that  lihirly  which  all  tiijoye*!  (luring  Saturn's  reign  whtn 
Ihcr'.' w.is  no  Ktt\iiu  h*.  Hispri«.sts  w»n  lii.ihul  inscaiUt  garments,  and  plac«  d 
on  iii>,  altars  lighted  tai>ers.  becau-r  sa>sAndrcw  Tookc.  iPanthron  o/the  Gods.) 
"  b»  Saturn  men  were  brougfil  from  the  d:iTkTif  ss  <»ferror  to  the  light  of  truth."-  E. 


DEATH  OF  GRATIAN. — RUIN   OF  ARtANISM. — ST,   AMBROSE. 
— CHARACTER,    ADMINISTRATION,    AND    PENANCE,    OF 

THEODOSIUS.f 

THE  contempt  of  Gratian  for  ihe  Roman    Bj-ujn,  ,„(! 
soldiers  had  exposed  him  to  the   fatal      onhodoi 
effects  of  their  resentment.  His  profound    Th™i'oi?u3. 
veneration  for  the  Christian  clergy  was  rewarded      *■  d.  go. 
by  the  applause  and  gratitude  of  a  powerful 
order,  which  has  claimed,  in  every  age,  the  privilege  nf 
dispensing  lionors,  both   on  earth    and  in  heaven.'     The 
orthodox    bishops    bewailed    his    death,    and    their    own 
irreparable  loss  ;  but  they  were  soon  comforted  by  the  dis- 
covery that  Gratian  had  committed  the  sceptre  of  the  east 
to  the  hands  of  a  prince,  whose  humble  faith  and  fervent 
zeal  were  supported  by  the  spirit  and  abilities  of  a  more 
vigorous  character.    Among  the  benefactors  of  the  church. 
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the  fame  of  Constantine  has  been  rivalled  by  the  glory  of 
Tlieodosius.     If  Constantine  had  the  advantage  of  erecting 
the  standard  of  the  cross,  the  emulfition  of  his   successor 
assumed  the  merit  of  subduing  the  Arian  heresy,  and  of 
abolishing  the  worship  of  idols  in  the  Roman  world.  Theo- 
dosius  was  the  first  of  the  emperors  baptized  in  the  true 
faith  of  the  Trinity.     Although  he  was  born  of  a  Christian 
family,  the  maxims,  or  at  least  the  practice,  of  the  age, 
encouraged  him  to  delay  the  ceremony  of  his  initiation,  till 
he  was  admonished  of  the  danger  of  delay,  by  the  serious 
illness  which  threatened  his  life,  towards  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  his  reign.     Before  he  again  took  the  field  against 
the   Gotlis,  he  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism'  from 
Acholius,  the  orthodox  bishop  of  Thessalonica  ;*  and,  as  the 
emperor  ascended  from  the  holy  font,  still  glowing  with  the 
warm  feelings  of  regeneration,  he  dictated  a  solemn  edict, 
which  proclaimed  his  own  faith,  and  prescribed  the  religion 
of  his  subjects.     "  It  is  our  pleasure  "  (such  is  the  imperial 
style)  "  that  all  the  nations   which  are  governed  by  our 
*'  clemency  and  moderation,  should  steadfastly  adhere  to 
'*  the  religion  which  was  taught  by  St.  Peter  to  the  Romans; 
"  which  faithful  tradition  has  preserved,  and  which  is  now 
**  professed  by  the  pontiff  Damasus,  and  by  Peter,  bishop 
**  of  Alexandria,  a  man  of  apostolic  holiness.     According 
"  to  the  discipline  of  the  apostles  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  gospel,  let  us  believe  the  sole  deity  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
"  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  under  an  equal  majesty  and  a  pious 
"  Trinity.     We  authorize  the  followers  of  this  doctrine  to 
"  assume  the  title  of  Catholic  Christians  ;  and  as  we  judge 
"  that  all  others  are  extravagant  madmen,  we  brand  them 
"  with  the  infamous   name  of  heretics  ;  and  declare,  that 
*'  their  conventicles  shall  no  longer  usurp  the  respectable 
'*  appellation  of  ciiurches.     Besides  the  condemnation  of 
"  Divine  justice,  they  must  expect  to  suffer  the  severe  pen- 
**  alties,  which  our  authority,  guided  by  heavenly  wisaom, 
"  shall  think  proper  to  inflict  upon  them."*     The  faith  of  a 
soldier  is  commonly  the  fruit  of  instruction,  rather  than  of 

-  F«»r  the  baptism  of  Thcodosius.  see  Sozomcpt,  (1.  vii.  c.  4),  Socrates^  (1.  v.  c  6), 
and  Tillemont,  {Hist,  drs  Emprrrurs,  torn.  v.  i>.  728). 

3  Ascolius,  or  Acholius,  was  honored  by  the  friendship,  and  the  praises  of 
Ambrose ;  who  styles  him  minus  fidei  atcjue  sanctitalis.  (torn.  il.  Epist.  xv.  p.  Sao): 
and  afterwards  celebrates  his  speed  and  dilijjencv  in  running;  to  Constantinople. 
Italy,  8tc.,  {Kpist.  xvi.  p.  822) :  a  virtue  which  does  not  appertain  either  to  a  wall, 
or  a  bishop, 

♦  Codrx  Throdos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  i.  Icr.  2,  with  (rodefroy's  Commentary,  torn.  vi. 
pp.  .s-9-  Such  an  e«lict  deserved  the  wannest  nraises  of  Baronins,  auream 
sanclionem,  edictum  oium  et  salutare.— Sic  iiur  au  astra. 
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inquiry ;  but  as  the  emperor  always  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
visible  land-marks  of  orthodoxy,  which  he  had  so  prudently 
constituted,  his  religious  opinions  were  never  affected  by 
the  specious  texts,  the  subtle  arguments,  and  the  ambiguous 
creeds,  of  the  Arian  doctors.  Once  indeed  he  expressed  a 
faint  inclination  to  converse  with  the  eloquent  and  learned 
Eunomius,  who  lived  in  retirement  at  a  small  distance  from 
Constantinople.  But  the  dangerous  interview  was  prevented 
by  the  prayers  of  the  empress  Flaccilla,  who  trembled  for 
the  salvation  of  her  husband,  and  the  mind  of  Theodosius 
was  confirmed  by  a  theological  argument,  adapted  to  the 
rudest  capacity.  He  had  lately  bestowed  on  his  eldest  son, 
Arcadius,  the  name  and  honors  of  Augustus  ;  and  the  two 
princes  were  seated  on  a  stately  throne  to  receive  the  homage 
of  their  subjects.  A  bishop,  Amphilochius  of  Iconium,  ap- 
proached the  throne,  and  after  saluting,  with  due  reverence, 
the  person  of  his  sovereign,  he  accosted  the  royal  youth 
with  the  same  familiar  tenderness,  which  he  might  have 
used  towards  a  plebian  child.  Provoked  by  this  insolent 
behavior,  the  monarch  gave  orders  that  the  rustic  priest 
should  be  instantly  driven  from  his  presence.  But  while 
the  guards  were  forcing  him  to  the  door,  the  dexterous 
polemic  had  time  to  execute  his  design,  by  exclaiming,  with 
a  loud  voice, — **  Such  is  the  treatment,  O  emperor !  which 
**  the  King  of  heaven  has  prepared  for  those  impious  men, 
"  who  affect  to  worship  the  Father,  but  refuse  to  acknowl- 
"  edge  the  equal  majesty  of  his  divine  Son."  Theodosius 
immediately  embraced  the  bishop  of  Iconium ;  and  never 
forgot  the  important  lesson,  which  he  had  received  from 
this  dramatic  parable.'' 

Constantinople   was   the   principal   seat   and     ... 
fortress  of  Ananism ;  and,  in  a  long  interval  of      "con!"  ^ 
forty  years,*  the  faith  of  the  princes  and  prelates  a*  D.^iol^ils 
who  reigned  in  the  capital  of  the  East,  was  re- 
jected in  the  purer  schools  of  Rome  and  Alexandria.     The 

s  Sozom^n,  1.  vii.  c.  6.  Theodofet,  1.  v.  c.  16.  Tillemont  is  displeased,  {Mem. 
Eccles,  torn.  vi.  pp.  627,  628),  wilh  the  terms  of  "  rustic  bishop,"  *'  obscure  city." 
Vet  I  must  take  leave  to  think,  that  both  Amphilochius  and  Iconium  were  objects 
of  inconsiderable  magnitude  in  the  Roman  empire.* 

«  Sozomen,  1.  vii.  c.  v.  Socrates,  I.  v.  c.  7.  Marcellin.  in  Chron.  The  account 
of  forty  years  must  be  dated  from  the  election  or  intrusion  of  Eusebius.  who 
wisely  exchanged  the  bishopric  ol  Nicomedia  for  the  throne  of  Constantinople. 

*  Amphilochius  set  a  higher  value  on  himself  as  a  pillar  of  the  church.  Among 
the  busy  bishops  of  that  age.  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  foe  to  heretics ;  attended 
sedulously  the  synods  held  against  them,  and  presided,  in  383,  at  that  of  Sida,  to 
condemn  a  foolish  fraternity  of  itinerant  monks,  known  by  the  now  almost  for- 
gotten name  of  Messalians. — Eng.  Ch. 
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archicpiscopal  throne  of  Macedonius,  which  had  been 
polluted  with  so  much  Christian  blood,  was  successively 
filled  by  Eudoxus  and  Damophiius.  Their  diocese  en- 
joyed a  free  importation  of  vice  and  error  from  every 
province  of  the  empire ;  the  eager  pursuit  of  religious  con- 
troversy afforded  a  new  occupation  to  the  busy  idleness  of 
the  metropolis :  and  we  may  credit  the  assertion  of  an  in- 
telligent observer,  who  describes,  with  some  pleasantry,  the 
effects  of  their  loquacious  zeal.  "  This  city,"  says  he,  *'  is 
"  full  of  mechanics  and  slaves,  who  are  all  of  them  profound 
**  theologians ;  and  preach  in  the  shops,  and  in  the  streets. 
"If  you  desire  a  man  to  change  a  piece  of  silver,  he  in- 
**  forms  you  wherein  the  Son  differs  from  the  Father;  if 
*'  you  ask  the  price  of  a  loaf,  you  are  told,  by  way  of  reply, 
*'  that  the  Son  is  inferior  to  the  Father;  and  if  you  inquire 
**  whether  the  bath  is  ready,  the  answer  is,  that  the  Son 
*'  was  made  out  of  nothing.'"  The  heretics,  of  various  de- 
nominations, subsisted  in  peace  under  the  protection  of  the 
Arians  of  Constantinople ;  who  endeavored  to  secure  the 
attachment  of  those  obscure  sectaries  ;  while  they  abused, 
with  unrelenting  severity,  the  victory  which  they  had 
v)btained  over  the  followers  of  the  council  of  Nice.  During 
the  partial  reigns  of  Constantius  and  Valens,  the  feeble 
remnant  of  the  Homoousians  was  deprived  of  the  public 
and  private  exercise  of  their  religion :  and  it  has  been 
observed,  in  pathetic  language,  that  the  scattered  flock  was 
without  a  shej)hcrd  to  wander  on  the  mountains,  or  to  be 
devoured  by  rapacious  wolves.*  But,  as  their  zeal,  instead 
of  being  subdued,  derived  strength  and  vigor  from  oppres- 
sion, they  seized  the  first  moments  of  imperfect  freedom, 
which  they  had  acquired  by  the  death  of  Valens,  to  form 
themselves  into  a  regular  congregation,  under  the  conduct 

of  an  episcopal  pastor.     Two  natives  of  Cappa- 
Nazi?i?J^n.     docia,    Hasil,   and    Gregory    Nazianzen,'   were 

distinguished  above  all  their  contemporaries," 

■•  Sec  Jortiii's  Remarks  on  Erclrsiastical  Histo>y.  vol.  iv.  j).  71.  The  thirty- 
tfiini  Oration  of  GreKory  Na/ian/cn  aff<»r<ls  indeed  some  similar  ideas,  even 
some  still  more  ridiculous:  but  I  have  tioi  yet  found  the  7uords  of  this  rcmarkaUc 
passage,  whioh  I  alleKe  on  llu*  faith  of  a  c(>rrect  and  liberal  scholar. 

•  See  the  thiriv-second  Oration  of  Gregory  Nazianzen.  and  the  account  of  his 
X)wn  life,  which  he  has  composed  in  1800  iambics.    Yet  every  physician  is  prone 
l>-^xaRgerate  the  inveterate  nature  of  the  disease  which  he  has  cured. 

•*•  "onfess  myself  deej>ly  indebte<l  to  the  two  lives  of  Grejfory  Nazianzen, 
coinposea,^si*h  vcrv  different  views,  by  Tillemont,  {M-m.  EccUs.  torn.  ix.  pp. 
305~56o,  692-7/ )i  an(l  Le  Clerc,  \Bihlioth>qHi'  Vnivrr.^ell>',  torn  xviii.  pp.  1-128). 
'•Unless  Gr'jforv  Nazian7«.n  tnisoik  ihitty  years  111  his  own  age,  he  was  born, 
as  well  as  his  riend  Basil,  about  the  year  329.  The  preposterous  chronology  of 
Suidas  has  bee^  graciously  received,  because  it  removes  the  scandal  of  Gre£ory*s 
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by  the  rare  union  of  profane  eloquence  and  of  orthodox 
piety.  These  orators,  who  might  sometimes  be  compared, 
by  themselves,  and  by  the  public,  to  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  were  united  by  the  ties  of  the  strictest 
friendship.  They  had  cultivated,  with  equal  ardor,  the 
same  liberal  studies  in  the  schools  of  Athens ;  they  had 
retired,  with  equal  devotion,  to  the  same  solitude  m  the 
deserts  of  Pontus  ;  and  every  spark  of  emulation,  or  envy, 
appeared  to  be  totally  extinguished  in  the  holy  and  ingen- 
uous breasts  of  Gregory  and  Basil.  But  the  exaltation  of 
Basil  from  a  private  life  to  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of 
Caesarea,  discovered  to  the  world,  and  perhaps  to  himself, 
the  pride  of  his  character ;  and  the  first  favor  which  he 
condescended  to  bestow  on  his  friend  was  received,  and 
perhaps  was  intended,  as  a  cruel  insult."  Instead  of  em- 
ploying the  superior  talents  of  Gregory  in  some  useful  and 
conspicuous  station,  the  haughty  prelate  selected,  among 
the  nfty  bishoprics  of  his  extensive  province,  the  wretched 
village  of  Sasima,"  without  water,  without  verdure,  without 
society,  situate  at  the  junction  of  three  highways,  and 
frequented  only  by  the  incessant  passage  of  rude  and 
clamorous  wagoners.  Gregory  submitted  with  reluctance 
to  this  humiliating  exile  ;  he  was  ordained  bishop  of  Sasima; 
but  he  solemnly  protests,  that  he  never  consummated  his 
spiritual  marriage  with  this  disgusting  bride.  He  afterwards 
consenteclto  undertake  the  government  of  his  native  church 
of  Nazianzus,"  of  which  his  father  had  been  bishop  above 

father,  a  saint  likewise,  begetting  children  a(\er  he  became  a  bishop.  (Tillemont, 
Mim.  Ecclis,  torn.  ix.  pp.  <^3-€97). 

11  Gregory's  Poem  on  his  own  life  contains  some  beautiful  lines,  (tom.  ii.  p.  8), 
which  burst  from  the  heart,  and  speak  the  pan^»  of  injured  and  lost  frieadsbip  ;^> 

♦     ♦     ♦     "Kovoi  Koivoi  Aoywv, 
^Ofioareyog  re  koL  awiario^  Pio^t 
Noi'f  elg  iv  dfKJfoiv    ♦     *     * 
AieaKeSatjrai  Trav ra,  KfppiTrrai  x^H^^f 
Kvpat  (^ipovai  rag  TraKaiac  iXTridag. 
In  the  Midsunmier  NighV s  Drtam,  Helena  addresses  the  same  pathetic  complaint 
to  her  friend  Hermia  :— 

Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared. 
The  sister's  vows,  &c. 
Shakespeare  had  never  read  the  poems  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  ;  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  Greek  language ;  but  his  mother  tongue,  the  language  of  Nature,  is  the 
same  in  Cappadocia  and  in  Britain. 

i«  This  unfavorable  portrait  of  Sasirase  is  (!rawn  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  (tom. 
ii.  de  Vita  sua,  pp.  7,  8).  Its  precise  situation,  forty-nine  miles  from  Archelais, 
and  thirty-two  trom  Tyana,  is  fixed  in  the  Itinerary  0/  Antoninus,  (p.  144,  edit. 
V^^esseling). 

13  The  name  of  Nazianzus  has  been  immortalized  by  Gregory ;  but  his  native 
town,  under  the  Greek  or  Roman  title  of  Diocaesarea,  (Tillemont,  Mhn.  Ecclis. 
torn-  IX.  p.  693),  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  (vi.  3).  Ptolemy,  and  Hierocles,  {/tinerar 
Wcsseling.  p.  709).    It  appears  to  have  been  situate  on  the  edge  of  Isauria. 
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Acceou  the  Ave-and-foity  years.  But  as  he  was  still  con- 
°^ori-°^  scious  that  he  deserved  another  audience  and 
standnopie.  another  theatre,  he  accepted,  with  no  unwordiy 
A.D.378.N0V.  ambition,  the  honorable  invitation  which  was 
addressed  to  him  from  the  orthodox  party  of  Constanti- 
nople. On  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  Gregory  was  entertained 
in  the  house  of  a  pious  and  charitable  kinsman  ;  the  most 
spacious  room  was  consecrated  to  the  uses  of  religious 
worship  ;  and  the  name  of  Anastasia  was  chosen  to  express 
the  resurrection  of  the  Nicene  faith.  This  private  conventicle 
was  afterwards  converted  into  a  magnificent  church ;  and 
the  credulity  of  the  succeeding  age  was  prepared  to  believe 
the  miracles  and  visions,  which  attested  the  presence,  or  at 
least  the  protection,  of  the  mother  of  God.**  The  pulpit  of 
the  Anastasia  was  the  scene  of  the  labors  and  triumphs  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen ;  and,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  he 
experienced  all  the  spiritual  adventures  which  constitute 
the  prosperous  or  adverse  fortunes  of  a  missionary."  The 
Arians,  who  were  provoked  by  the  boldness  of  his  enter- 
prise, represented  his  doctrine,  as  if  he  had  preached  three 
distinct  and  equal  deities ;  and  the  devout  populace  was 
excited  to  suppress,  by  violence  and  tumult,  the  irregular 
assemblies  of  the  Athanasian  heretics.  From  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Sophia,  there  issued  a  motley  crowd  *'  of  common 
"  beggars,  who  had  forfeited  their  claim  to  pity ;  of  monks, 
"  who  had  the  appearance  of  goats  or  satyrs ;  and  #f  women, 
"  more  terrible  than  so  many  Jezebels."  The  doors  of  the 
Anastasia  were  broken  open;  much  mischief  was  perpetrated, 
or  attempted,  with  sticks,  stones,  and  firebrands  ;  and  as  a 
man  lost  his  life  in  the  affray,  Gregory,  who  was  summoned 
the  next  morning  before  the  magistrate,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  supposing  that  he  publicly  confessed  the  name  of  Christ. 
After  he  was  delivered  from  the  fear  and  danger  of  a  foreign 
enemy,  his  infant  church  was  disgraced  and  distracted  by 
intestme  faction.  A  stranger,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Maximus,*"  and  the  cloak  of  a  Cynic  philosopher,  insinuated 
himself  into  the  confidence  of  Gregory ;  deceived  and 
abused  his  favorable  opinion;  and,  forming  a  secret  con- 

'*  See  Ducange,  Constant.  Christiana,  1.  iv.  pp.  141,  142.  The  Oe^^a  dvvOfUi 
of  Sozomen,  (I.  vii.  c.  5),  is  interpreted  to  mean  the  Virgin  Mary. 

1-  Tillemont,  {Af/m.  Eccifs.  torn.  ix.  p.  432,  &c.">.  diligently  collects,  enlarges, 
and  explains,  the  oratorical  and  poetical  hints  ot'  Gregory  himself. 

>8  He  pronounced  an  oration,  (torn.  i.  Orat.  xxiii.  p.  409).  in  his  praise  ;  but  after 
their  (]uarrel,  the  name  of  Maximus  was  chant^cvi  into  that  of  Heron,  (see  yrrom. 
torn.  i.  in  Catalog.  Script.  Eccles.  p.  301).  I  touch  lightly  on  these  obscure  and 
personal  squabUes. 
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nexion  with  some  bishops  of  Egypt,  attempted,  by  a 
clandestine  ordination,  to  supplant  his  patron  in  the  epis- 
copal seat  of  Constantinople.  These  mortifications  might 
sometimes  tempt  the  Cappadocian  missionary  to  regret  his 
obscure  solitude.  But  his  fatigues  were  rewarded  by  the 
daily  incre  ise  of  his  fame  and  his  congregation ;  and  he 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  observing,  that  the  greater  part  of 
his  numerous  audience  retired  from  his  sermons  satisfied 
with  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,*'  or  dissatisfied  with 
the  manifold  imperfections  of  their  faith  and  practice." 

The  Catholics  of  Constantinople  were  animated  Ruinof  Arian- 
with  joyful  confidence  by  the  baptism  and  edict  '^"^  i^*  ^**"" 
of  Theodosms;  and  they  impatiently  waited  the  a.  d.  580. 
effects  of  his  gracious  promise.  Their  hopes  ^^'^'  ^' 
were  speedily  accomplished  ;  and  the  emperor,  as  soon  as 
he  had  finished  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  made  his 
public  entry  into  the  capital  at  the  head  of  a  victorious 
army.  The  next  day  after  his  arrival,  he  summoned 
Damophilus  to  his  presence ;  and  offered  that  Arian  prelate 
the  hard  alternative  of  subscribing  the  Nicene  creed,  or  of 
instantly  resigning,  to  the  orthodox  believers,  the  use  and 
possession  of  the  episcopal  palace,  the  catliedral  of  St. 
Sophia,  and  all  the  churches  of  Constantinople.  The  zeal 
of  Damophilus,  which  in  a  Catholic  saint  would  have  been 
justly  applauded,  embraced  without  hesitation  a  life  of 
poverty  and  exile,^'  and  his  removal  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  purification  of  the  imperial  city.  The 
Arians  might  complain  with  some  appearance  of  justice, 
that  an  inconsiderable  congregation  of  sectaries  should 
usurp  the  hundred  ciiurches,  which  they  were  insufficient 
to  fill ;  whilst  the  far  greater  part  of  the  people  was  cruelly 
excluded  from  every  place  of  religious  worsiiip.  Theodosius 
was  still  inexorable ;  but  as  the  angels  who  protected  the 
Catholic  cause  were  only  visible  to  the  eyes  of  faith,  he 
prudently  reinforced  those  iicavenly  legions  with  the  more 
effectual  aid  of  temporal  and  carnal  wcaj^ons ;  and  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia  was  occupied  by  a  large  body  of  the 

1' Under  the  modesl  emblem  of  a  tlream,  Grej^ory,  (torn.  ii.  Camirn  ix.  p.  78), 
describes  his  own  succes:>  with  some  human  complaiency.  Vet  it  should  seem, 
from  his  familiar  conversation  with  his  auditor,  St.  Jerom,  (torn.  i.  Epist.  ad 
Nepotian,  p.  14),  that  the  preacher  understoocl  the  true  value  of  popular  applause. 

18  Lachryma  auditoruin  laudes  tu;e  sitit.  is  the  lively  and  judicious  advice  of 
St   Jerom. 

^9  Socrates,  (1.  v.  c.  7).  and  Soznm<rn,  (1.  vii.  c.  5),  relate  the  evangelical 


and  actions  of  Damophilus  without  a  word  of  approbation.  He  considerad|l 
Socrates,  that  it  is  (litVtcult  to  twsist  the  powerlnl,  hut  it  was  easy,  and  fPB 
have  been  profilalile,  to  submit. 
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Accepts  the    fivc-and -forty  years.     But  as  he  was  still  con- 
°*'con"°^     scious  that  he  deserved  another  audience  and 
staniinopie.    another  tlieatre,  he  accepted,  with  no  unworthy 
A.D.378.N0V.  ambition,  the   honorable  invitation  which  was 
addressed  to  him  from  the  orthodox  party  of  Constanti- 
nople. On  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  Gregory  was  entertained 
in  the  house  of  a  pious  and  charitable  kinsman  ;  the  most 
spacious  room  was  consecrated  to  the  uses  of  religious 
worship  ;  and  the  name  of  Anas/asta  was  chosen  to  express 
the  resurrection  of  the  Nicene  faith.  This  private  conventicle 
was  afterwards  converted  into  a  magnificent  church ;  and 
the  credulity  of  the  succeeding  age  was  prepared  to  believe 
the  miracles  and  visions,  which  attested  the  presence,  or  at 
least  the  protection,  of  the  mother  of  God."    The  pulpit  of 
the  Anastiisia  was  the  scene  of  the  labors  and  triumphs  (rf 
Gregory  Nazianzen  ;  and,  in  the  space   of  two  years,  he 
experienced  all  the  spiritual   adventures  which  constitute 
the  prosperous  or  adverse  fortunes  of  a  missionary."    The 
Arians,  who  were  provoked  by  the  boldness  of  his  enter- 
prise, represented  his  doctrine,  as  if  he  had  preached  three 
distinct  and  equal  deities  :  and  the  devout  populace  was 
excited  to  suppress,  by  violence  and  tumult,  the  irregular 
assemblies  of  the  Athanasian  heretics.    From  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Sophia,  there  issued  a  motley  crowd  "  of  common 
beggars,  who  had  forfeited  their  claim  to  pity;  of  monks, 
who  had  the  aj^pearance  of  goats  or  satyrs  ;  and  of  women, 
'*  more  terrible  than  so  many  Jezebels."     The  doors  of  the 
Anastasia  were  broken  open ;  much  mischief  was  perpetrated, 
or  attempted,  with  sticks,  stones,  and  firebrands  ;  and  as  a 
man  lost  his  life  in  the  affray,  Gregory,  who  was  summoned 
the  next  morning  before  the  magistrate,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  supposing  that  he  publicly  confessed  the  name  of  Christ. 
After  he  was  delivered  from  the  fear  and  danger  of  a  foreign 
enemy,  his  infant  church  was  disgraced  and  distracted  by 
intestine  faction.     A  stranger,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Maxinuis,'"  and  the  cloak  of  a  Cynic  philosopher,  insinuated 
himself   into   the   confidence   of    Gregory ;  deceived  and 
abused  his  favorable  opinion ;  and.  forming  a  secret  con- 

1*  See  DucaiiKe,  Constant.  Christiana,  1.  iv.  pp.  141.  142.  The  Qea  6vvttfU( 
of  Sozomen.  0-  vii.  c.  5>.  is  interprcle«l  Id  mean  tlie  Virgin  Mary. 

1j  Tillemonl,  iMrnt.  Erclrs.  lorn.  ix.  p.  4.^2,  &c.).  (iili>jcnlly  collects.  cnlarfe*» 
and  explains,  Ihc  or»itorical  and  poelioal  hints  of  Gre>;ory  himself. 

>B  He  pronounced  an  oration,  (torn.  i.  Orat.  xxiii.  p.  409).  in  his  praise;  but  »ft^ 
their  quarrel,  the  name  of  Maximtis  was  chani;e>l  into  that  of  Heron,  (see  T*^*^ 
torn.  i.  in  Catalog.  Script.  Ecclcs.  p.  301).  I  touch  lightly  on  these  obscure  9Sf^ 
personal  SQuabbles. 
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nexion  with  some  bishops  of  Egypt,  attempted,  by  a 
clandestine  ordination,  to  supplant  his  patron  m  the  epis- 
copal seat  of  Constantinople.  These  mortifications  might 
sometimes  tempt  the  Cappadocian  missionary  to  regret  his 
obscure  solitude.  But  his  fatigues  were  rewarded  by  the 
daily  incre  ise  of  his  fame  and  his  congregation ;  and  he 
enjoyed  the  {pleasure  of  observing,  that  the  greater  part  of 
his  numerous  audience  retired  from  his  sermons  satisfied 
with  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,"  or  dissatisfied  with 
the  manifold  imperfections  of  their  faith  and  practice." 

The  Catholics  of  Constantinople  were  animated  Ruin  of  Anan- 
with  joyful  confidence  by  the  baptism  and  edict  s^Jiifino^'ie 
of  Theodosius ;  and  they  impatiently  waited  the  a.  d.  380.' 
effects  of  his  gracious  promise.  Their  hopes  ^°^*  ^* 
were  speedily  accomplished  ;  and  the  emperor,  as  soon  as 
he  hacl  finished  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  made  his 
public  entry  into  the  capital  at  the  head  of  a  victorious 
army.  The  next  day  after  his  arrival,  he  summoned 
Damophilus  to  his  presence ;  and  offered  that  Arian  prelate 
the  hard  alternative  of  subscribing  the  Nicene  creed,  or  of 
instantly  resigning,  to  the  orthodox  believers,  the  use  and 
possession  of  the  episcopal  palace,  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Sophia,  and  all  the  churches  of  Constantinople.  The  zeal 
of  Damophilus,  which  in  a  Catholic  saint  would  have  been 
justly  applauded,  embraced  without  hesitation  a  life  of 
poverty  and  exile,"  and  his  removal  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  purification  of  the  imperial  city.  The 
Arians  might  complain  with  some  appearance  of  justice, 
that  an  inconsiderable  congregation  of  sectaries  should 
usurp  the  hundred  churches,  which  they  were  insufficient 
to  fill ;  whilst  the  far  greater  part  of  the  people  was  cruelly 
excluded  from  every  place  of  religious  worship.  Theodosius 
was  still  inexorable ;  but  as  the  angels  who  protected  the 
Catholic  cause  were  only  visible  to  the  eyes  of  faith,  he 
prudently  reinforced  those  heavenly  legions  with  the  more 
effectual  aid  of  temporal  and  carnal  weapons ;  and  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia  was  occupied  by  a  large  body  of  the 

1'  Under  the  modest  emblem  of  a  dream,  Gregfory,  (tom.  ii.  Carman  ix.  p.  78), 
describes  his  own  success  with  some  human  complacency.  Yet  it  should  seem. 
from  his  familiar  conversation  with  his  auditor,  St.  Jerom,  (tom.  i.  Epist.  ad 
NepotioHy  p.  14),  that  the  preacher  understood  the  true  value  of  popular  applause. 

t>  Lachrymae  audttorum  laudes  tu<£  sint,  is  the  lively  and  judicious  advice  of 
St  Jerom. 

!•  Socrates,  (1.  v.  c.  7),  and  Sozontfn,  (1.  vii.  c.  5),  relate  the  evangelical  words 
and  actions  of  Dam(x>nilus  without  a  word  of  approbation.  He  considered,  says 
Socrates,  that  it  is  aiflicult  to  resist  the  powerful,  but  it  was  easy,  and  would 
have  been  profitable,  to  submit . 
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imperial  guards.  If  the  mind  of  Gregory  was  susceptible 
of  pride,  he  must  have  felt  a  very  lively  satisfaction  when 
the  emperor  conducted  him  through  the  streets  in  solemn 
triumph  ;  and,  with  iiis  own  hand,  respectfully  placed  him 
on  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Constantinople,  But  the 
saint  (who  had  not  subdued  the  imperfections  of  human 
virtue)  was  deeply  affected  by  the  mortifying  consideration, 
that  his  entrance  into  the  fold  was  that  of  a  wolf,  rather 
than  of  a  shepherd ;  that  tiie  glittering  arms  which  sur- 
rounded his  person  were  necessary  for  his  safety  ;  and  that 
he  alone  was  the  object  of  the  imprecations  of  a  great  party, 
whom,  as  men  ancf  citizens,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
despise.  He  beheld  the  innumerable  multitude  of  either 
sex,  and  of  every  age,  who  crowded  the  streets,  the  windows, 
and  the  roofs  of  the  houses  ;  he  heard  the  tumultuous  voice 
of  rage,  grief,  astonishment,  and  despair ;  and  Gregory 
fairly  confesses,  that  on  the  memoraljle  day  of  his  installa- 
tion, the  capital  of  the  cast  wore  the  appearance  of  a  city 
taken  by  storm,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  barbarian  conqueror. 
About  six  weeks  afterwards,  Theodosius  declared  his 
resolution  of  expelling  from  all  the  churches  of  his  dominions, 
the  bishops  and  their  clergy,  who  should  obstinately  refuse 
to  believe,  or  at  least  to  profess,  the  doctrine  of  the  council 
In  the  Kasi.  of  Nlcc.  His  lieutenant  Sapor  was  armed  with 
A.  D.  3S1.  the  ample  j)Owcrs  of  a  general  law,  a  special 
Jan.  10.  commission,  and  a  military  force  ;"*  and  this 
ecclesiastical  revolution  was  conducted  with  so  much  dis« 
cretion  and  vigor,  that  the  religion  of  the  emperor  was 
established,  without  tumult  or  bloodshed,  in  all  the  provinces 
of  the  east.  The  writings  of  the  Arians,  if  they  had  been 
permitted  to  exist,"  would  perhaps  contiiin  the  lamentable 
story  of  the  persecution,  which  afflicted  the  church  under 
the  reign  of  the  impious  Theodosius  ;  and  the  sufferings 
of  their  holy  confessors  might  claim  the  pity  of  the  dis- 
interested reader.  Yet  there  is  reason  to  imagine,  that  the 
violence  of  zeal  and  revenge  was,  in  some  measure,  eluded 

20  See  Gt't'fi^ory  Na-zianzftt,  torn.  ii.  <le  Vita  sua,  pp.  21.  22.  F«»r  the  sake  of 
postoriiy.  the  bish«>p  t>f  Constantinople  records  a  stupentlous  prodigy.  In  the 
munth  of  November,  it  was  a  cloudy  inornini;,  but  the  sun  broke  forth  when  the 
procession  entereii  the  church. 

ai  Of  the  three  ecclesiastical  historians,  Theodorct  alone,  CI.  v.  c  .  2),  ha^ 
mentioned  this  important  commission  of  Sapor,  which  Tillemont.  {ffist.  d^t 
EmpereurSy  torn,  v.  p.  72^),  judiciously  removes  fiom  the  reign  of  Grutian  to 
that  of  Theo«iosius. 

23  I  do  not  reckon  Philostor^ius,  though  he  mentions,  (1.  ix.  c.  i^),  the  expulsion 
of  Damophilus.  The  Hunomian  historian  has  been  carefully  strained  through  an 
orthodox  sieve. 
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death  of  the  Son  of  Gocl.  Such  unjust  and  disorderly  proceed- 
ings forced  the  gravest  members  of  the  :isscnibly  to  ilissent 
and  to  secede ;  and  tlic  claniorous  majority,  iv)iich  remained 
masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  could  be  compared  only  to 
wasps  or  magpies,  to  a  flight  of  cranes,  or  to  a  flock  of  geese." 

A  suspicion  may  possibly  arise,  that  so  un- 
favorable a  picture  of  ecclesiastical  synods  has       o'egnVy 
been  drawn  by  the  partial  hand  of  some  obstinate     a"d"wi" 
heretic,   or  some    malicious  infidel.     But    the 
name  of  the  sincere  historian,  who  has  conveyed  this  in- 
structive lesson  to  the  knowledge  of  posterity,  must  silence 
the  impotent  murmurs  of  superstition  and  bigotry.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  pious  and  eloquent  bishops  of  the  age  ;  a 
saint  and  a  doctor  of  the  church  ;  the  scourge  of  Arianism, 
and  the  pillar  of  the  orthodox  faiih  ;  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  in  which,  after  the  death 
of  Meletius,  he  e.tercised  the  functions  of  president ;  in  a 
word — Gregory  Nazianzen  himself.    The  harsh"  and  un- 

»  Coniull  Grtgary  NaiianztK.  de  Vita  sua,  torn.  ii.  pp.  ij-rt.    Hti  general  and 

prow,  (lom.  i.  Oral.  1.  p.  «■  ^'*  'v.  |i.  814.  loin,  il,  L'amuH.  1.  p.  81),  Such 
puiaBO  ate  &inliy  marltea  by  Tillemonl,  and  fairly  producni  by  Lt  Clerc.* 

n  See  Grtgory.  torn.  11.  de  Vila  lua,  |).  28-ji.  Tlie  founeenlh,  Iwenly-sevenlh, 
and  Ibinr-Kcond  orations  verc  pronounced  iiiihe  wveral  slajte*  of  this  business. 
The  peroTBlion  of  Ihe  Usl,  (lom.  i.  p.  jiHi,  in  which  he  lakes  a  solemn  leave  of 

■Imosi  subiSne.t  

•  The  lollowins  pauage  in  ihe  EpiU.  s.s.  ad  Procop.  was.  no  doubt,  looked  ai 
ukance  by  Tillemm^and  might  a}jpf..i.rlalily  have  been  adduced  byGihb.111. 

"  dread  every  assembly  of  bishops;  for  t  have  never  yet  ^leen  a  ^ood  result  from 

ao«li«lf^e1^ISllu™iane"onrsvi^.-E>ifi  t*li"  '""*""'  "■  ""  '" 
t  Rare  instances  of  moderalion  and  virtue  are  often  paraded  Attain  us  9> 
MS^I,  while  a  diKreel  veil  \i  thrown  ovui  Ihc  l)>uut|iud  ciiinm^  nl  °rp'„r^!'e 


rith  Ki 


Jfiich   Ihev  11 . 

(cnadlv  with  which  they  w. 
K*ncc  with  which  Ihey  wen 
■nciew  hierarchy.  This  t 
directed  everv  movement  of 
■elected,  to  show  how  liir 


and  practical  knowleclKe 
onderaiand  its  curreni :  ^ 
and  Ibeli  enplure  tilt  cau 
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ji^enerous    treatment   which    he   experienced,    instead  of 
derogating  from   the   truth  of  his  evidence,  afTords   an 
additional  proof  of  the  spirit  which  actuated  the  deliberations 
of  the  synod.     Their  unanimous  suffrage    had  confirmed 
the  pretensions  which  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  derived 
from  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  the  approbation  of  the 
emperor.     But  Gregory  soon  became  the  victim  of  malice 
and  envy.  The  bishops  of  the  east,  his  strenuous  adherents, 
j)rovoked   by  his    moderation   in   the  affairs  of  Antioch. 
abandoned  him,  without  support,  to  the  adverse  facdon  of 
the  Egyptians ;  who  disputed  the  validity  of  his  election, 
and  rigorously  asserted  the  obsolete  canon,  that  prohibited 
the  licentious  practice  of  episcopal  translations.  The  pride; 
or  the  humility,  of  Gregory  prompted  him  to  decline  a  con- 
test which   might   have   been   imputed  to  ambition  and 
avarice  ;  and  he  publicly  offered,  not  without  some  mixture 
of  indignation,  to  renounce  the  government  of  a  church 
which  had  been  restored,  and  almost  created  by  his  labors. 
His  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  synod,  and  by  the 
emperor,  with  more  readiness  than  he  seems  to  have  expected. 
At  the  lime  when  he  might  have  hoped  to  enjoy  the  fruit*; 
of  his  victory,  his  episcopal  throne  was  filled  by  the  senator 
Nectarius ;   and  the  new  archbishop,  accidentally  recom- 
mended   by  his   easy  temi)er  and   venerable   aspect,  was 
obliged  to  delay  the  ceremony  of  his  consecration,  till  he 
had  previously  dispatched  the  rites  of  his  baptism."    After 
this  remarkable  experience  of  the  ingratitude  of  princes 
and  i)relates,  (jregory  retired  once   more  to  his    obscure 
solitude  of  Cappadocia  ;  where  he  employed  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  about  eight  years,  in  the  exercise  of  poetry  and 
devotion.     The  title  of  saint  has  been  added  to  his  name; 
but  the  tenderness  of  his  heart,''*  and  the  elegance  of  his 
genius,  reflect  a  more  j)leasing  lustre  on  the  memory  of 

(iregory  Nazianzen. 
Edicts  of  It  was  not  enough  that  Theodosius  had  sup- 

Thcodosius     pressed  the  insolent  reien  of  Arianism,  or  that 

against  the       iiii  i         i  ,,...  t-u 

horeiics.  he  had  abundantly  revenged  the  mjuries  whicn 
A.  I).  3«o-394.    the  Cathc^lics  sustained  Ironi  the  zeal  of  Con- 

a*  The  wliimsical  or«linatioii  of  Noctariiis  is  attested  by  Sozom^'H,  (1.  vii.  c.  S^: 
but  Tilkriiiotii  (»b«icrves,  {M.'w.  /^Lccles.  tftni.  ix.  p.  7i9>.  Apr»*s  lout,  ce  narr"*  *'^ 
Sozotn«'iie  est  si  honteux  pour  tons  rcux  (pi'ii  y  iiiele.  el  stirtout  pour  Th''«>dosr. 
qu'il  vatil  mieux  travailler  a  le  d«"lruire,  qu'i'i  le  souteiiir;  an  admirable  canon  ot 
criticism ! 

3»  I  can  only  be  understood  to  mean,  that  such  was  his  natural  tem|>cr,  when  ii 
was  not  hardened,  or  inflamed,  by  religious  zeal.  I'rom  his  retirement,  he  exhoii* 
Nectarius  to  prosecute  the  heretics  o\  CNinstantinojiJc. 
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stantius  and  Valens.  The  orthodox  emperor  considered 
every  heretic  as  a  rebel  against  the  supreme  powers  of 
heaven  and  of  earth ;  and  each  of  those  powers  might 
exercise  their  peculiar  jurisdiction  over  the  soul  and  body 
of  the  guilty.  The  decrees  of  the  council  of  Constantinople 
had  ascertained  the  true  standard  of  the  faith ;  and  the 
ecclesiastics  who  'governed  the  conscience  of  Theodosius, 
suggested  the  most  effectual  methods  of  persecution.  In 
the  space  of  fifteen  years,  he  promulgated  at  least  fifteen 
severe  edicts  against  the  heretics  ;**  more  especially  against 
those  who  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and,  to 
deprive  them  of  every  hope  of  escape,  he  sternly  enacted, 
that  if  any  laws  or  rescripts  should  be  alleged  in  their  favor, 
the  judges  should  consider  them  as  the  illegal  productions 
either  of  fraud  or  forgery.  The  penal  statutes  were  directed 
against  the  ministers,  the  assemblies,  and  the  persons  of  the 
heretics  ;  and  the  passions  of  the  legislator  were  expressed 
in  the  language  of  declamation  and  invective.  I.  The 
heretical  teachers,  who  usurped  the  sacred  tides  of  bishops 
or  presbyters,  were  not  only  excluded  from  the  privileges 
ancl  emoluments  so  liberally  granted  to  the  orthodox  clergy, 
but  they  were  exposed  to  the  heavy  penalties  of  exile  and 
confiscation,  if  they  presumed  to  preach  the  doctrine,  or  to 
practice  the  rites,  of  their  accursed  sects.  A  fine  of  ten 
pounds  of  gold  (above  four  hundred  pounds  sterling)  was 
imposed  on  every  person  who  should  dare  to  confer,  or  re- 
ceive, or  promote,  an  heretical  ordination :  and  it  was 
reasonably  expected,  that  if  the  race  of  pastors  could  be 
extinguished,  their  helpless  flocks  would  be  compelled,  by 
ignorance  and  hunger,  to  return  within  the  pale  of  the 
Catholic  church.  II.  The  rigorous  prohibition  of  conventi- 
cles was  carefully  extended  to  every  possible  circumstance, 
in  which  the  heretics  could  assemble  with  the  intention  of 
worshiping  God  and  Christ  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience.  Their  religious  meetings,  whether  public 
or  secret,  by  day  or  by  night,  in  cities  or  in  the  country, 
were  equally  proscribed  by  the  edicts  of  Theodosius  ;  and 
the  building,  or  ground,  which  had  been  used  for  that 
illegal  purpose,  was  forfeited  to  the  imperial  domain.  III. 
It  was  supposed,  that  the  error  of  the  heretics  could  pro- 
ceed only  from  the  obstinate  temper  of  their  minds ;  and 
that  such  a  temper  was  a  fit  object  of  censure  and  punish- 

*•  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  I.  xvi.  tit.  v.  leg.  6-23,  with  Godefroy's  commentary 
on  each  law,  and  his  general  summary,  or  Paratition^  torn.  vi.  pp.  104-iia 
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ment.  The  anathemas  of  the  church  were  fortified  by  a 
sort  of  civil  excommunication ;  which  separated  them  m)in 
their  fellow-citizens,  by  a  peculiar  brand  of  infamy;  and 
this  declaration  of  the  supreme  magistrate  tended  to  justify, 
or  at  least  to  excuse,  the  insults  of  a  frantic  populace.  The 
sectaries  were  gradually  disqualified  for  the  possession  of 
honorable  or  lucrative  employments ;  and  Theodosius  was 
satisfied  with  his  own  justice  when  he  decreed  that  as  the 
Eunomians  distinguished  the  nature  of  the  Son  from  that 
of  the  Father,  they  should  be  incapable  of  making  their 
wills,  or  of  receiving  any  advantage  from  testamentary 
donations.  The  guilt  of  the  Manichaean  heresy  was  esteemea 
of  such  magnitude,  that  it  could  be  expiated  only  by  the 
death  of  the  offender;  and  the  same  capital  punishment 
was  inflicted  on  the  Audians,  or  Quartodecimans^^  who 
should  dare  to  perpetrate  the  atrocious  crime  of  celebrating, 
on  an  improper  day,  the  festival  of  Easter.  Every  Roman 
might  exercise  the  right  of  public  accusation  ;  but  the  office 
of  Inquisitor  of  the  Faith,  a  name  so  deservedly  abhorred, 
was  first  instituted  under  the  reign  of  Theodosius.  Yet  we 
are  assured  that  the  execution  of  his  penal  edicts  was 
seldom  enforced ;  and  that  the  pious  emperor  appeared 
less  desirous  to  punish,  than  to  reclaim  or  ternfy,  his 
refractory  subjects.^'^ 

Execution  of       The  theory  of  persecution  was  established  by 
Prisciiiian     Tlieodosius,  whosc  justicc  and  piety  have  been 

ana  nis  1111         1  •  1  %  ^        •  r  • 

associates,  applaudca  by  the  samts  ;  but  the  practice  of  it, 
A.  D.  3'^5-  i,^  the  fullest  extent,  was  reserveci  for  his  rival 
and  colleague,  Maxinius,*  the  first,  among  the  Christian 
princes,  who  shed  the  blood  of  his  Christian  subjects  on 
account  of  their  religious  opinions.  The  cause  of  the 
Priscillianists,"  a  recent  sect  of  heretics,  who  disturbed  the 
provinces  of  Spain,  was  transferred,  by  appeal,  from  the 
syn<xl  of  Bordeaux  to  the  imperial  consistory  of  Treves; 
and  by  the  sentence  of  the  Pnetorian  prefect,  seven  persons 

•"'1  Tju'v  always  kept  their  Easter,  like  the  Jewish  Passover,  on  the  fourteenth 
<la\  of  iIjc  first  moon  utter  the  venial  e<]uiiiox ;  and  thus  pertinaciously  opposed 
the  Kotn.'iti  Churcli  ati«l  Nicenc  synod,  which  had  fixed  Easter  lo  a  Sunday* 
Hinuh.im's  Auliijuitif's,  1.  xx.  c.  5,  vol.  ii.  p.  309,  foi.  edit. 

^■-  So.7om/'n,  1.  \ii.  0.  i:;. 

""'Sec  the  Siicrrd  ffistoty  ttf  Suipicius  Sevrrus,  (I.  ii.  pp.  437-432,  ediU  Lugd. 
Uat.  1617),  a  « orrect  and  oriijitial  writei.  Dr.  Lardner,  ^Credihiltty,  &c.,  part  ii. 
vol.  ix.  pp.  25f>-3so),  ha>  labored  this  article  with  pure  learning,  good  sense,  and 
moderation.  Tillernotit.  (.Ww.  /uuh's.  torn  viii.  pp.  491-527),  has  raked  togclhcr 
all  the  dirt  of  the  falhvis  ;  a  uselul  scavenger ! 

*  The  theory  of  persecution  was  cstahlishe<l  hy  Theodosius — the  practice,  by 
Maximus— neither  of  whom  were  Pagans.— E. 
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were  tortured,  condemned,  and  executed.  The  first  of  these 
was  Priscillian"  himself,  bishop  of  Avila,"  in  Spain ;  who 
adorned  the  advantages  of  birth  and  fortune,  by  the  ac- 
complishments of  eloquence  and  learning.  Two  presbyters, 
and  two  deacons,  accompanied  their  beloved  master  in  his 
death,  which  they  esteemed  as  a  glorious  martyrdom ;  and 
the  number  of  religious  victims  was  completed  by  the 
execution  of  Latronian,  a  poet,  who  rivalled  the  fame  of 
the  ancients  ;  and  of  Euchrocia,  a  noble  matron  of  Bordeaux, 
the  widow  of  the  orator  Delphidius."  Two  bishops,  who 
had  embraced  the  sentiments  of  Priscillian,  were  condemned 
to  a  distant  and  dreary  exile  ;*'  and  some  indulgence  was 
shown  to  the  meaner  criminals,  who  assumed  the  merit  of 
an  early  repentance.  If  any  credit  could  be  allowed  to 
confessions  extorted  by  fear  or  pain,  and  to  vague  reports, 
the  offspring  of  malice  and  credulity,  the  heresy  of  the 
Priscillianists  would  be  found  to  include  the  various 
abominations  of  magic,  of  impiety,  and  of  lewdness.*"  Pris- 
cillian, who  wandered  about  the  world  in  the  company  of 
his  spiritual  sisters,  was  accused  of  praying  stark-naked  in 
the  midst  of  the  congregation ;  and  it  was  confidently 
asserted,  that  the  effects  of  his  criminal  intercourse  with  the 
daughter  of  Euchrocia,  had  been  suppressed  by  means  still 
more  odious  and  criminal.  But  an  accurate,  or  rather  a 
candid,  inquiry,  will  discover,  that  if  the  Priscillianists 
violated  the  laws  of  nature,  it  was  not  by  the  licentiousness, 
but  by  the  austerity,  of  their  lives.  They  absolutely  con- 
demned the  use  of  the  marriage-bed ;  and  the  peace  of 
families  was  often  disturbed  by  indiscreet  separations.  They 
enjoyed,  or  recommended,  a  total  abstinence  from  all  animal 
food ;  and  their  continual  prayers,  fasts,  and  vigils,  incul- 
cated a  rule  of  strict  and  perfect  devotion.  The  speculative 
tenets  of  the  sect,  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  and  the 

**  Sevenis  Sulpicius  mentions  the  arch-heretic  with  esteem  and  pity.  Faelix 
profecto,  si  non  pravo  studio  corrupisset  optimum  ingenium :  prorsus  muUa  in 
eo  animi  el  corporis  bona  cerneres.  {//isi.  Sacra.  1.  ii.  p.  439.)  Even  Jerom.  (torn, 
i.  in  Scribt.  Eccies.  p.  sps).  speaks  with  temper  of  Priscillian  and  Latronian. 

ss  The  bishopric,  (m  Old  Castile),  is  now  worth  20,000  ducats  a  year,  (Busching's 
Geography^  vol.  ii.  p.  308),  and  is  therefore  much  less  likely  to  produce  the  author 
of  a  new  heresy. 

M  Exprobrabatur  mulieri  viduae  nimia  reli^io,  et  diligentius  culta  divinitas. 
(Pacat.  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  9).  Such  was  the  idea  of  a  humane,  though  ignorant, 
polytheist. 

37  One  of  them  was  sent  in  Sillinam  insulam  qua  ultra  Britanniam  est.  What 
must  have  been  the  ancient  condition  of  the  rocks  of  Scilly  ?  (Camden's  Britannia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1519.) 

M  The  scandalous  calumnies  of  Augustin,  Pope  Leo,  &c.,  which  Tillemont 
swallows  like  a  child,  and  Lardner  refutes  like  a  man,  may  suggest  some  candid 
suspicions  in  favor  of  the  older  Gnostics. 
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nature  of  the  human  soul,  were  derived  from  the  Gnostic 
and  Manichaian  system ;  and  this  vain  philosophy,  which 
had  been  transported  from  Egypt  to  Spam,  was  ill  adapted 
to  the  grosser  spirits  of  the  west.  The  obscure  disciples  of 
Priscilhan  suffered,  languished,  and  gradually  disappeared: 
his  tenets  were  rejected  by  the  clergy  and  people  ;  but  his 
death  was  the  subject  of  a  long  and  vehement  controversy : 
while  some  arraigned,  and  others  applauded  the  justice  of 
his  sentence.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  can  observe  the 
Imniane  inconsistency  of  the  most  illustrious  saints  and 
bishops,  Ambrose  of  Milan,"  and  Martin  of  Tours  ;^  who, 
on  this  occasion,  asserted  the  cause  of  toleration.  They 
pitied  the  unhappy  men  who  had  been  executed  at  Treves; 
they  refused  to  hold  communion  with  their  episcopal 
murderers ;  and  if  Martin  deviated  from  that  generous 
resolution,  his  motives  were  laudable,  and  his  repentance 
was  exemplary.  The  bishops  of  Tours  and  Milan  pro- 
nounced, wilhuut  hesitation,  the  eternal  damnation  of  here- 
tics ;  but  they  were  surprised  and  shocked  by  the  bloody 
image  of  their  temporal  death,  and  the  honest  feelings  of 
nature  resisted  the  artificial  prejudices  of  theology.  The 
humanity  of  Ambrose  and  Martin  was  confirmed  by  the 
scandalous  irregularity  of  the  i)roceedings  against  Priscillian 
and  his  adlierents.  Tlie  civil  and  ecclesiastical  ministers 
had  transgressed  the  limits  of  their  respective  provinces. 
The  secular  judge  liad  presumed  to  receive  an  appeal,  and 
to  pronounce  a  definite  sentence,  in  a  matter  of  faith  and 
ej)iscoj)al  jurisdiction.  The  bishops  had  disgraced  them- 
selves, by  exercising  the  function  of  accusers  in  a  criminal 
l)n)secuti()n.  The  cruelty  of  Ithacius,**  who  beheld  the 
tortures  and  solicited  the  death  of  the  heretics,  provoked 
the  just  indignation  of  mankind;  and  the  vices  of  that 
profligate  hishoj)  were  admitted  as  a  proof  that  his  zeal  was 
instigated  by  the  sordid  motives  of  interest.  Since  the 
death  of  Priscillian,  the  rude  attempts  of  persecution  have 
been   refined   and    methodized   in   the   holy  office,  which 

"■••  Atnht<>\.  toin.  ii.  lipist.  xxiv.  p.  S91. 

«"  Iti  tlu-  Sacrrd  lli^titty,  .ukI  the  l.ifr  of  St.  Martin,  Siilpicius  5M;venis  uses 
^••tn«'  raiitioti:  hut  \\v  (l<(I.irrs  iiiin^cir  niort*  freely  in  the  DialogHcs,  (iii.  15). 
Marliii  \v.i«>  ir|iiiiv<<I.  h«»\vt;vir,  hy  hir»  own  roiisricnce,  and  by  an  ang^cl;  nor 
et»til«l  III-  arierwartis  jnri.»rin  miracles  with  so  niiu'h  case. 

<'  The  tatholir  pres]>\ter,  ^Sulp.  Srx'ey.  1.  ii.  p.  44S),  and  the  Pagan  orator, 
(Patat.  iti  PiiU'-f^vf.  I't'l.  xii.  ay.),  rei>rohale.  with  equal  in(li>;nation,  the  character 
and  (-iii)«lu(-t  iif  llliacius. ■  

'The  two  principal  iustiKators  of  thi^  oersccution,  Ithacius  or  Idacius  .ind 
I'lsaiins.  were  five  years  alterwards  degraded  from  their  episcopal  dif^^nities  and 
expelled  irnm  the  CiMumuuiun  of  the  church.    Clin./-'.  ^.  i.  p.519;  ii.p.447.— E.  C. 
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assigns  their  distinct  parts  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
powers.  The  devoted  victim  is  regularly  delivered  by  the 
priest  to  the  magistrate,  and  by  the  magistrate  to  the 
executioner ;  and  the  inexorable  sentence  of  the  church, 
which  declares  the  spiritual  guilt  of  the  offender,  is  expressed 
in  the  mild  language  of  pity  and  intercession. 

Among  the  ecclesiastics  who  illustrated   the      ^    ^ 

/•  T*!        J      •  /^  XT      •  Ambrose, 

reign  ol  Iheodosius,  Gregory  Nazianzen  was  archbishopof 
distinguished   by    the    talents   of  an   eloquent   *   i5*''?"* 

I  i-u  *.    *-•  r         •  ,  ^  A.  D.  374-397- 

preacher ;  the  reputation  01  miraculous  gifts 
added  weight  and  dignity  to  the  monastic  virtues  of  Martin 
of  Tours  ;  but  the  palm  of  episcopal  vigor  and  ability  was 
justly  claimed  by  the  intrepid  Ambrose."  He  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family  of  Romans ;  his  father  had  exercised 
the  important  office  of  praetorian  praefect  of  Gaul ;  and  the 
son,  after  passing  through  the  studies  of  a  liberal  education, 
attained,  in  the  regular  gradation  of  civil  honors,  the  station 
of  consular  of  Liguria,  a  province  which  included  the 
imperial  residence  of  Milan.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four,  and 
before  he  had  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  Ambrose, 
to  his  own  surprise,  and  to  that  of  the  world,  was  suddenly 
transformed  from  a  governor  to  an  archbishop.  Without 
the  least  mixture,  as  it  is  said,  of  art  or  intrigue,  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  unanimously  saluted  him  with  the 
episcopal  title :  the  concord  and  perseverance  of  their 
acclamations  were  ascribed  to  a  preternatural  impulse ;  and 
the  reluctant  magistrate  was  compelled  to  undertake  a 
spiritual  office,  for  which  he  was  not  prepared  by  the  habits 
and  occupations  of  his  former  life.  But  the  active  force  of 
his  genius  soon  qualified  him  to  exercise,  with  zeal  and 
prudence,  the  duties  of  his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  and, 
while  he  cheerfully  renounced  the  vain  and  splendid 
trappings  of  temporal  greatness,  he  condescended,  for  the 
good  ofthe  church,  to  direct  the  conscience  of  the  emperors, 
and  to  control  the  administration  of  the  empire.  Gratian 
loved  and  revered  him  as  a  father;  and  the  elaborate 
treatise  on  the  faith  of  the  Trinity,  was  designed  for  the 
instruction  of  the  young  prince.     After  his  tragic  death,  at 

42  The  Life  of  St.  Martin,  and  the  Dialogues  concerning  his  miracles,  contain 
facts  adapted  to  the  grossest  barbarism,  in  a  style  not  unworthy  of  the  Augustan 
age.  So  natural  is  the  alliance  between  good  taste  and  good  sense,  that  I  am 
alwavs  astonished  by  this  contrast. 

45  The  short  and  superficial  Life  of  St.  Ambrose,  by  his  deacon,  Paulinus, 
{Appendix  ad  edit.  Benedict,  p.  i-xv),  has  the  merit  of  original  evidence.  Tille- 
motit.  (Mem.  FxcUs.  tom.  x.  p.  78-306),  and  the  Benedictine  editors,  (p.  xxxi.-lxiii.), 
have  laiwjred  with  their  usual  dilitcence. 
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a  time  when  the  empress  Justina  trembled  for  her  own 
safety,  and  for  that  of  her  son  Valentinian,  the  archbishop 
of  Milan  was  dispatched,  on  two  different  embassies,  to  the 
court  of  Treves.  He  exercised,  with  equal  firmness  and 
dexterity,  the  powers  of  his  spiritual  and  polidcal  characters; 
and  perhaps  contributed,  by  his  authority  and  eloquence, 
to  check  the  ambition  of  Maximus,  and  to  protect  the  peace 
of  Italy/*  Ambrose  had  devoted  his  life  and  his  abilities 
to  the  service  of  the  church.  Wealth  was  the  object  of  his 
contempt;  he  had  renounced  his  private  patrimony;  and 
he  sold,  without  hesitation,  the  consecrated  plate,  for  the 
redemption  of  captives.  The  clergy  and  people  of  Milan 
were  attached  to  their  archbishop;  and  he  deserved  the 
esteem,  without  soliciting  the  favor,  or  apprehending  the 
displeasure,  of  his  feeble  sovereigns. 

The  government  of  Italy  and  of  the  young  HissucccMfai 
emperor  naturally  devolved  to  his  mother  Justina,    opposition  to 
a  woman  of  beauty  and  spirit ;  but  who,  in  the    '  jusTiSaT* 
midst  of  an  orthodox  people,  had  the  misfortune     ^.  d.  385. 
of  professing  the  Arian  heresy,  which  she  en-       ^"  ^  '* 
deavored  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  her  son.    Jusdna  was 
persuaded,  that  a  Roman  emperor  might  claim,  in  his  own 
dominions,  the    public    exercise  of  his   religion  ;  and  she 
proposed  to  the  archbishop,  as  a  moderate  and  reasonable 
concession,  that  he  sliould  resign  the  use  of  a  single  church, 
either  in  the  city  or  the  suburbs  of  Milan.  But  the  conduct 
of  Ambrose  was   governed  by  very  different  principles.** 
The  palaces  of  the  earth  might  indeed  belong  to  Qesar ; 
but  the  churches  were  the  houses  of  God  ;  and,  within  the 
limits  of  liis  diocese,  he  himseH",  as  the  lawful  successor  of 
the  apostles,  was  the  only  minister  of  God.    The  privileges 
of  Christianity,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  were  confined 
to  the  true  believers;  and  the  mind  of  Ambrose  was  satisfied, 
that  his  own  theological  opinions  were  the  standard  of  truth 
and  orthodoxy.     The  archbishop,  who  refused  to  hold  any 
conference  or  negotiation  with  the  instruments  of  Satan, 
declared,  with    modest    firmness,  his   resolution    to   die  a 
martyr,  rather  than  to  yield  to  the  impious  sacrilege ;  and 
Justina,  who  resented  the  refusal  as  an  act  of  insolence  and 

44  Ambrose  himself,  (torn.  ii.  Epist.  xxiv.  pp.  888-891),  gives  the  emperor  a  ver>- 
spirited  account  of  his  own  embassy. 

45  His  own  representation  t)f  his  principles  and  conduct,  (tom.  ii.  Epist.  xx.  xxi. 
xxii.  pp.  852-880  .  is  one  of  the  curious  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  It 
contains  two  letters  t<i  his  sister  Marcellina.  with  a  petition  to  Valentinian,  and 
the  sermon  de  Hasilicis  non  tradendis,. 
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rebellion,  hastily  determined  to  exert  the  imperial  preroga- 
tive  of  her  son.     As  she  desired  to  perform  her  public 
devotions  on  the  approaching  festival  of  Easter,  Ambrose 
was  ordered  to  appear  before  the  council.     He  obeyed  the 
summons  with  the  respsct  of  a  faithful  subject ;  but  he  was 
followed,  without  his  consent,  by  an  innumerable  people : 
they  pressed,  with  impetuous  zeal,  against  the  ^ates  01  the 
palace ;  and  the  affrighted  ministers  of  Valentinian,  instead 
of  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  exile  on  the  Archbishop  of 
Milan,   humbly    requested   that    he   would    interpose   his 
authority,  to  protect  the  person  of  the  emperor,  and  to 
restore  the  tranquillity  of  the  capital.     But  the  promises 
which   Ambrose  received  and  communicated,  were  soon 
violated  by  a  perfidious  court ;  and,  during  six  of  the  most 
solemn  days,  which  Christian  piety  has  set  apart  for  the 
exercise  ol  religion,  the  city  was  agitated  by  the  irregular 
convulsions  of  tumult  and  fanaticism.     The  officers  of  the 
household  were  directed  to  prepare,  first,  the  Portian,  and 
afterwards,  the  new,  Basilica,  for  the  immediate  reception 
of  the  emperor  and  his  mother.     The  splendid  canopy  and 
hangings  of  the  royal  seat  were  arranged  in  the  customary 
manner ;  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  defend  them,  by  a 
strong  guard,  from  the  insults  of  the  populace.    The  Arian 
ecclesiastics  who  ventured  to  show  themselves  in  the  streets, 
were  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger  of  their  lives ; 
and  Ambrose  enjoyed  the  merit  and  reputation  of  rescuing 
his    personal    enemies  from   the    hands   of   the   enraged 
multitude. 

But  while  he  labored  to  restrain  the  effects  of  their  zeal, 
the  pathetic  vehemence  of  his  sermons  continually  inflamed 
the  angry  and  seditious  temper  of  the  people  of  Milan.  The 
characters  of  Eve,  of  the  wife  of  Job,  of  Jezebel,  of  Herodias, 
were  indecently  applied  to  the  mother  of  the  emperor ; 
and  her  desire  to  obtain  a  church  for  the  Arians  was  com- 
pared to  the  most  cruel  persecutions  which  Christianity  had 
endured  under  the  reign  of  Paganism.  The  measures  of 
the  court  served  only  to  expose  the  magnitude  of  the  evil. 
A  fine  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold  was  imposed  on  the 
corporate  body  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  ;  an  order 
was  signified,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  to  all  the  officers 
and  inferior  servants  of  the  courts  of  justice,  that,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  public  disorders,  they  should  strictiy 
confine  themselves  to  their  houses ;  and  the  ministers  of 
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Valcntinian  imprudently  confessed,  that  the  most  respect- 
able i)art  of  the  citizens  of  Milan  was  attached  to  the  cause 
of  their  archbishop.  He  was  again  solicited  to  restore  peace 
to  his  country,  by  a  timely  compliance  with  the  will  of  his 
sovereign.  The  reply  of  Ambrose  was  couched  in  the  most 
humble  and  respectful  terms,  which  mi^ht,  however,  be 
interpretod  as  a  serious  declaration  of  civil  war.  "  His  life 
*•  and  fortune  were  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor;  but  he 
"  would  never  betray  the  church  of  Christ,  or  degrade  the 
"  dignity  of  the  episcopal  character.  In  such  a  cause,  he 
'*  was  prepared  to  suffer  whatever  the  malice  of  the  demon 
"  could  inflict ;  and  he  only  wished  to  die  in  the  presence 
**  of  his  faithful  flock,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  :  he  had 
"  not  contributed  to  excite,  but  it  was  in  the  power  of  God 
*'  alone  to  appease,  the  rage  of  the  people :  he  deprecated 
the  scenes  of  blood  and  confusion  which  were  likely  to 
ensue :  and  it  was  his  fervent  prayer,  that  he  might  not 
"  survive  to  behold  the  ruin  of  a  flourishing  city,  and  per- 
"  haps  the  desolation  of  all  Italy.***'  The  obstinate  bigotry 
of  Justina  would  have  endangered  the  empire  of  her  son, 
if,  in  this  contest  with  the  church  and  people  of  Milan,  she 
could  havr  depended  on  the  active  obedience  of  the  troops 
of  the  pahuH'.  A  large  body  of  Goths  had  marched  to 
occupy  the  Basilic  a,  wliich  was  the  object  of  the  dispute; 
:ind  it  might  bc'  ex])ected  from  the  Arian  principles,  and 
barbarous  manners,  of  these  foreign  mercenaries,  that  they 
would  not  entertain  any  scruples  in  the  execution  of  the 
most  sanguinary  orders.  They  were  encountered,  on  the 
sacrod  threshold,  by  the  archbishop,  who  thundering  against 
them  a  sentence  of  exconununication,  asked  them,  in  the 
tone  of  a  falluM'  anti  a  master,  whether  it  was  to  invade  the 
house  of  G(k1,  that  they  had  implored  the  hospitable  pro- 
tection of  the  rej)ul)lic?  The  suspense  of  the  barbiirians 
allowe«l  some  hours  for  a  more  effectual  negotiation;  and 
the  em|)ress  w.is  persuaded,  by  the  advice  ol  her  wisest 
counsellors,  to  leave  the  Catholics  in  possession  of  all  the 
churches  of  Milan  ;  and  to  dissemble,  till  a  more  convenient 
season,  her  intentions  of  revenge.  The  mother  of  Valcn- 
tinian could  never  forgive  the  triumph  of  Ambrose;  and 

««  Rctz  had  a  similar  mes^ia^e  from  the  queen,  to  request  that  he  would  appease 
the  luimiit  of  r.u  is.  It  wa-.  tM  lonRer  in  his  power.  &c.  A  quoi  j'ajoutai  tout  ce 
quo  vous  jK»u\-/  vons  imuijiru-r  dc  respect,  de  douleur,  de  regret,  cl  de  soumis- 
sion.  &c.  {M.'W'urrx,  lorn.  i.  p.  140. )  Certainlv  I  do  not  compare  either  the 
causVs  or  the  men  ;  >el  the  coa.ljuii.»r  himself  had  some  idea,  (p.  84),  of  imitating 
St.  Ambrose. 
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the  royal  youth  uttered  a  passionate  exclamation,  that  his 
own  servants  were  ready  to  betray  him  into  the  hands  of  an 
insolent  priest. 

The  laws  of  the  empire,  some  of  which  were      a  u  ,86 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  Valentinian,  still  con- 
demned the  Arian  heresy,  and  seemed  to  excuse  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Catholics.    By  the  influence  of  Justina,  an  edict 
of  toleration  was  promulgated  in  all  the  provinces  which 
were  subject  to  the  court  of  Milan:  the  free  exercise  of 
their  reli^on  was  granted  to  those  who  professed  the  faith 
of  Rimini ;  and  the  emperor  declared,  that  all  persons  who 
should  infringe  this  sacred  and  salutary  constitution,  should 
be  capitally  punished,  as  the  enemies  of  the  public  peace.^' 
The  character  and  language  of  the  archbisnop  of  Milan 
may  justify  the  suspicion,  that  his  conduct  soon  afforded  a 
reasonable  ground,  or  at  least  a  specious  pretence,  to  the 
Arian  ministers,  who  watched  the  opportunity  of  surprising 
him  in  some  act  of  disobedience  to  a  law,  which  he  strangely 
represents  as  a  law  of  blood  and  tyranny.     A  sentence  of 
easy  and   honorable   banishment  was   pronounced,  which 
enjoined   Ambrose  to  depart   from  Milan  without   delay; 
whilst  it  permitted  him  to  choose  the  place  of  his  exile,  and 
the  number  of  his  companions.     But  the  authority  of  the 
saints  who  have   preached  and   practiced  the  maxims   of 
passive  loyalty,  appeared  to  Ambrose  of  less  moment  than 
the  extreme  and  pressing  danger  of  the  church.    He  boldly 
refused  to   obey ;  and  his   refusal   was  supported   by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  his  faithful  people."    They  guarded 
by  turns  the  person  of  their  archbishop  ;  the  gates  of  the 
cathedral  and  the  episcopal  palace  were  strongly  secured ; 
and  the  imperial    troops,  who  had  formed   the  blockade, 
were   unwilling   to   risk    the   attack   of  that   impregnable 
fortress.     The  numerous  poor,  who  had  been  relieved  by 
the  liberality  of  Ambrose,  embraced  the  fair  occasion  of 
signalizing  their  zeal  and  gratitude ;  and  as  the  patience  of 
the  multitude  might  have   been  exhausted  by  the  length 
and  uniformity  of  nocturnal  vigils,  he  prudently  introduced 
into  the  church  of  Milan  the  useful  institution  of  a  loud  and 
regular  psalmody,     while  he  maintained  this  arduous  con- 
test, he  was  instructed,  by  a  dream,  to  open  the  earth  in  a 

47  Sozomm  alone,  (I.  vii.  c.  13),  throws  this  luminous  fact  into  a  dark  and  per- 
plexed  nairative. 

♦<  Excubabat  pia  plebs  in  ecclesia,  mori  parata  cum  episcopo  suo  *  ♦  ♦  Nos, 
adhuc  frigidi,  excitabamur  tamen  civitate  attonit  atquea  turbata.  Augustin, 
Confession^  1.  ix.  c  7* 
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place  where  the  remains  of  two  martyrs,  Gervasius  and 
Protasius,**  had  been  deposited  above  three  hundred  years. 
Immediately  under  the  pavement  of  the  church  two  perfect 
skeletons  were  found,*®  with  the  heads  separated  from  thdr 
bodies,  and  a  plentiful  effusion  of  blood.  The  holy  relics 
were  presented,  in  solemn  pomp,  to  the  veneration  of  the 
people :  and  every  circumstance  of  this  fortunate  discovery 
was  admirably  adapted  to  promote  the  designs  of  Ambrose. 
The  bones  of  the  martyrs,  their  blood,  their  garments,  were 
supposed  to  contain  a  healing  power ;  and  their  preter- 
natural influence  was  communicated  to  the  most  distant 
objects,  without  losing  any  part  of  its  original  virtue.  The 
extraordinary  cure  of  a  blind  man,"  and  the  reluctant  con- 
fessions of  several  demoniacs,  appeared  to  justify  the  faith 
and  sanctity  of  Ambrose  ;  and  the  truth  of  those  miracles 
is  attested  by  Ambrose  himself,  by  his  secretary  Paulinus, 
and  by  his  proselyte,  the  celebrated  Augustin.  who,  at  that 
time,  professed  the  iirt  of  rhetoric  in  Milan.  The  reason  of 
the  j)rescnt  age  may  possibly  approve  the  incredulity  of 
Justina  and  her  Arian  court:  who  derided  the  theatrical 
representations  which  were  exhibited  by  the  contrivance 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  archbishop."  Their  effect,  how- 
ever, on  the  minds  of  the  people,  was  rapid  and  irresistible; 
and  the  feeble  sovereign  of  Italy  found  himself  unable  to 
contend  with  the  favorite  of  heaven.  The  powers  likewise 
of  the  earth  interposed  in  the  defence  of  Ambrose ;  the  dis- 
interested advice  of  Theodosius  was  the  genuine  result  of 
piety  and  friendship ;  and  the  mask  of  religious  zeal  con- 
cealed the  hostile  and  ambitious  designs  of  the  tyrant  of 
Gaul.'^^' 


49  Tillemont,  M?m.  EccUs,  torn.  fi.  pp.  78,  498.  Many  churches  In  Italy,  Ganl, 
&c..  were  dedicated  to  these  unknown  martyrs,  of  whom  St.  Gervaise  seems  to 
have  been  more  fortunate  than  his  companion. 

w>  Invenimus  mirae  maRnitudinis  viros  duos,  ut  prisca  crtas  ferebat,  torn.  ii. 
Epist.  xxii.  p.  875.    The  size  of  tlicse  skeletons  was  fortunately,  or  skillfully, 
suited  to  the  popular  prejudice  of  ilie  Kr'^dual  decrease  of  the  human  stature, 
which  has  prevailed  in  every  aj^e  since  the  time  of  Homer. 
Grandiaque  etfossis  niirabimr  ossa  sepulchris. 

Ri  Ambros.  tom.  ii.  Epist.  xxii.  \^.  875  AuKUstin.  Con/fs.  I.  ix.  c  7,  tU  Civitat. 
Dei,  1.  xxii.  c.  8.  Paulin,  in  Vita  St.  Amhpos.  c.  14.  Append.  Benedict,  p.  4- 
The  blind  man's  name  was  Severiis  :  he  t(>uche<l  the  holy  garment,  recoverea  his 
sight,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life,  (at  least  tweniy-five  years),  to  the  service 
ofthe  church.  I  should  recommend  this  miracle  to  our  divines,  if  it  did  not 
prove  the  worship  of  relics,  as  well  as  ilie  Niccne  creed. 

M  Paulin.  in  Tit.  St.  Anifiros.  c  5.  in  Appcud.  Benedict,  p.  5. 

ss  Tillemont,  AUm.  Ecclfs.  t«>ni.  \.  pp.  un,,  750.  He  partially  allows  the  media- 
tion  of  Theodosius.  and  capri.  iuusly  rejects  that  of  Maximus,  though  it  is  attested 
bv  Prosper.  Sozomen,  and  Tlicodorel. 
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The  respectful  attachment  of  the  emperor  influence  and 
[Theodosius]  for  the  orthodox  clergy,  had  dis-  AmbroU''/ 
posed  him  to  love  and  admire  the  character  of  ^'  D-  388. 
Ambrose ;  who  united  all  the  episcopal  virtues  in  the  most 
eminent  degree.  The  friends  and  mmisters  of  Theodosius 
imitated  the  example  of  their  sovereign ;  and  he  observed, 
vith  more  surprise  than  displeasure,  that  all  his  secret 
counsels  were  immediately  communicated  to  the  archbishop; 
who  acted  from  the  laudable  persuasion  that  every  measure 
of  civil  government  may  have  some  connexion  with  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  interests  of  the  true  religion.  The 
monks  and  populace  of  Callinicum,*  an  obscure  town  on  the 
frontier  of  Persia,  excited  by  their  own  fanaticism,  and  by 
tliat  of  their  bishop,  had  tumultuously  burnt  a  conventicle 
of  the  Valentinians,  and  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews.  The 
seditious  prelate  was  condemned,  by  the  magistrate  of  the 
province,  either  to  rebuild  the  synagogue  or  to  repay  the 
damage ;  and  this  moderate  sentence  was  confirmed  by  the 
emperor.  But  it  was  not  confirmed  by  the  archbishop  of 
Milan."  He  dictated  an  epistle  of  censure  and  reproach, 
more  suitable,  perhaps,  if  the  emperor  had  received  the 
mark  of  circumcision,  and  renounced  the  faith  of  his 
baptism.  Ambrose  considers  the  toleration  of  the  Jewish, 
as  the  persecution  of  the  Christian,  religion  ;  boldly  declares, 
that  he  himself,  and  every  true  believer,  would  eagerly  dis- 
pute with  the  bishop  of  Callinicum  the  merit  of  the  deed, 
and  the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  and  laments  in  the  most 
pathetic  terms,  that  the  execution  of  the  sentence  would  be 
fatal  to  the  fame  and  salvation  of  Theodosius.  As  this 
private  admonition  did  not  produce  an  immediate  effect, 
the  archbishop,  from  his  pulpit,"  publicly  addressed  the 
emperor  on  his  throne  ;**  nor  would  he  consent  to  offer  the 
oblation  of  the  altar,  till  he  had  obtained  from  Theodosius 
a  solemn  and  positive  declaration,  which  secured  the 
impunity  of  the  bishop  and  monks  of  Callinicum.     The 

M  See  the  whole  transaction  in  Ambrose,  (torn.  ii.  Epist.  x\.  xli.  PP' 946-956),  and 
his  bioerapher,  Paulmus,  (c.  23).  Bayle  and  Barbeyrac,  {Morale  des  P^res,  c.  xvii. 
p.  525,  AC),  have  justly  condemned  the  archbishop. 

u  His  sermon  is  a  strange  allegory  of  Jeremiah's  rod,  of  an  almond  tree,  of  the 
woman  who  washed  and  anointed  the  feet  of  Christ.  But  the  peroration  is  direct 
and  personal. 

*•  Hodie,  Episcope,  de  me  proposuisti.  Ambrose  modestly  confessed  it ;  but  he 
sternly  reprimanded  Timasius,  general  of  the  horse  and  foot,  who  had  presumed 
to  say  that  the  monks  of  Callinicum  deserved  punishment. 


•  Racca.  on  the  Euphrates. — Milman. 
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recantation  of  Theodosius  was  sincere ;"  and,  during  the 
term  of  his  residence  at  Milan,  his  aiTection  for  Ambrose 
was  continually  increased  by  the  habits  of  pious  and  familiar 
conversation. 

Penance  of        When  Ambrosc  was  informed  of  the  massacre 
Theodosius.    of  Thcssalonica,  [by  the  order  of  Theodosius], 

A.  D.  390.  i^jg  mind  was  filled  with  horror  and  anguish. 
He  retired  into  the  country  to  indulge  his  grieC  and 
to  avoid  the  presence  of  Theodosius.  But  as  the  arch- 
bishop was  satisfied  that  a  timid  silence  would  render 
him  the  accomplice  of  his  guilt,  he  represented,  in  a 
private  letter,  the  enormity  of  the  crime  ;  which  could 
only  be  effaced  by  the  tears  of  penitence.  The  «)is- 
copal  vigor  of  Ambrose  was  tempered  by  prudence ;  ana  he 
contented  himself  with  signifying"  an  indirect  sort  of  ex- 
communication, by  the  assurance,  that  he  had  been  warned 
in  a  vision  not  to  offer  the  oblation  in  the  name,  or  in  the 
presence,  of  Theodosius  ;  and  by  the  advice,  that  he  would 
confine  himself  to  the  use  of  prayer,  without  presuming  to 
approach  the  altar  of  Christ,  or  to  receive  the  holy  eucharist 
with  those  hands  that  were  still  polluted  with  the  blood  of 
an  innocent  people.  The  emperor  was  deeply  affected  by 
his  own  reproaches,  and  by  those  of  his  spiritual  father; 
and,  after  he  had  bewailed  the  mischievous  and  irreparable 
c(>nse([uences  of  his  rash  fury,  he  proceeded,  in  the  ac- 
customed manner,  to  perform  his  devotions  in  the  great 
church  of  Milan.  He  was  stopped  in  the  porch  by  the 
archbishop  ;  who,  in  the  lone  and  language  of  an  ambassador 
of  Heaven,  declared  to  his  sovereign,  that  private  contrition 
was  not  sufficient  to  atone  for  a  public  fault,  or  to  appease 
the  justice  of  the  offended  Deity.  Theodosius  humbly 
represented,  that  if  he  had  contracted  the  guilt  of  homicide, 
David,  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  had  been  guilty, 
not  only  of  murder,  but  of  adultery.  "  You  have  imitated 
**  David  in  ills  crime,  imitate  then  his  repentance,"  was  the 
reply  of  the  undaunted  Ambrose.  The  rigorous  conditions 
of  peace  and  pardon  were  accepted  :  and  the  public  penance 
of  the  emperor  Theodosius  has  been  recorded  as  one  of  the 

f"  Vet,  five  years  afterwards,  when  Theodosius  was  absent  from  his  spiritiud 
guiile.  he  tolerated  the  Jews,  and  condemned  the  destruction  of  their  synagogues. 
Cod  Thtfodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  viii.  lej;.  9-  with  Godefroy's  Commentaty,  torn.  vi.  p.  t^ 

M  Ambros.  torn.  ii.  Epist.  li.  pp.  907-1001.  His  epistle  is  a  miserable  rhapsody 
on  a  noble  subject.  Ambrose  could  act  better  than  he  could  \%Titc.  His  compo- 
sitions are  destitute  of  taste,  or  genius  ;  without  the  spirit  of  Tertullian,  the 
copious  elegance  of  Lactantius,  the  lively  wit  of  Jerom,  or  the  grave  energy  0* 
Augustin. 
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most  honorable  events  in  the  annals  of  the  church.  Accord- 
ing to  the  mildest  rules  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which 
were  established  in  the  fourth  century,  the  crime  of  homicide 
was  expiated  by  the  penitence  of  twenty  years :"  and  as  it 
was  impossible,  in  the  period  of  human  life,  to  purge  the 
accumulated  guilt  of  the  massacre  of  Thessalonica,  the 
murderer  should  have  been  excluded  from  the  holy  com- 
munion till  the  hour  of  his  death.  But  the  archbishop, 
consulting  the  maxims  of  religious  policy,  granted  some 
indulgence  to  the  rank  of  his  illustrious  penitent,  who 
humbled  in  the  dust  the  pride  of  the  diadem ;  and  the 
public  edification  might  be  admitted  as  a  weighty  reason  to 
abridge  the  duration  of  his  punishment.  It  was  sufficient 
that  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  stripped  of  the  ensigns 
of  royalty,  should  appear  in  a  mournful  and  suppliant 
posture ;  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  church  of  Milan,  he 
should  humbly  solicit,  with  sighs  and  tears,  the  pardon  of 
his  sins.**  In  this  spiritual  cure,  Ambrose  employed  the 
various  methods  of  mildness  and  severity.  After  a  delay 
of  about  eight  months,  Theodosius  was  restored  to  the 
communion  of  the  faithful ;  and  the  edict,  which  interposes 
a  salutary  interval  of  thirty  days  between  the  sentence  and 
the  execution,  may  be  accepted  as  the  worthy  fruits  of  his 
repentance."  Posterity  has  applauded  the  virtuous  firmness 
of  the  archbishop:  and  the  example  of  Theodosius  may 
prove  the  beneficial  influence  of  those  principles  which  could 
force  a  monarch,  exalted  above  the  apprehension  of  human 
punishment,  to  respect  the  laws  and  ministers  of  an  invisible 
Judge.  "  The  prince**  (says  Montesquieu)  "  who  is  actuated 
*'  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  religion,  may  be  compared  to  a 
"  lion,  docile  only  to  the  voice,  and  tractable  to  the  hand, 
"  of  his  keeper.**"  The  motions  of  the  royal  animal  will, 
therefore,  depend  on  the  inclination  and  interest  of  the  man 
who  has  acquired  such  dangerous  authority  over  him  ;  and 

5»  According  to  the  discipline  of  St.  Basil,  {Canon,  Ivi.),  the  voluntary  homicide 
was  /bur  years  a  mourner :  Jlvf  a  hearer :  seven  in  a  prostrate  state  :  and  four  in 
a  standing  posture.  I  have  the  original,  (Beveridge,  Pandect,  tom.  ii.  pp.  47-151), 
and  a  translation,  (Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremens,  torn.  iv.  pp.  219-277),  of  the 
CanoHtcai  Epistles  of  St.  Basil. 

*•  The  penance  of  Theodosius  is  authenticated  by  Ambrose,  (torn.  vi.  de  Obit. 
Theodos.  c.  34,  p.  1207),  Au^ustin,  {de  Civitat.  Dei.  v.  26),  and  Paulinas,  (in  Ki/. 
Ambros.  c.  24).  Socrates  is  ignorant ;  Sozomen,  1.  vii.  c.  25,  coticise ;  and  the 
copious  narrative  of  Theodoret,  (1.  v.  c.  18),  must  be  used  with  precaution. 

"  Codex  Theodos.  1.  ix.  tit.  xl.  leg.  13.  The  date  and  circumstances  of  this  law 
are  perplexed  with  difficulties ;  hut  I  feel  myself  inclined  to  favor  the  honest 
efforts  of  Tillemont,  {Hist,  des  Emp.  tom.  v.  p.  721),  and  Pagi,  {Crilica,  torn.  i. 

P-  578). 

*^  Un  prince  qui  aime  la  religion,  et  qui  la  craint,  est  un  lion  qui  c^de  k  la  main 
qui  le  flatte,  ou  k  la  voix  qui  I'appaise.    Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxiv.  c.  a. 
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the  priest  who  holds  in  his  hand  the  conscience  of  a  king, 
may  inflame,  or  moderate,  his  sanguinary  passions.  Tne 
cause  of  humanity,  and  that  of  persecution,  have  been 
asserted  by  the  same  Ambrose,  with  equal  energy  and  with 
equal  success.* 

11  Kiaduml  in  iu 


Ainbroie  proceeded  wilt 


Mnperoni.  Gralian,  on  ucending  the  Ibrone,  wilhdrew  tbc  uual  auic  illiis- 
am-L-s  and  other  privileges  rrom  ihe  tieatben  priettliaod.  A  pan  of  the  kuic 
ur  RuDK  deputeil^minachus  to  intercede  lor  them,  and  implore  a  levocatua  W 
tliv  hanh  iwi-ree.  Ambrose  preaented  a  countei-memorial  from  Oanunu.  bisksf 


«"g«™f  V" 


n  wtd  rvpejued.     AmbroK  thea  ve*- 


Uibbon  hi 


(.  7;  lib!  10,  Etiit  61,    Awtbm. 
prograa  was  Mill  man  darlnc- 
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SERAPIS. 

THIS  was  one  of  the  Egyptian  deities  supposed  to  be  identical  witli  Osirii. 
Magnificent  temples,  called  Serapea.  were  erected  to  this  god  at  Memphis, 
Canopus,  and  Alexandria.  The  worship  of  Serapis  was  introduced  at  Rome 
by  the  emperor  Antoninus  Puis,  a.  d.  146.  and  the  Mysteries  celebrated  on  the  siilh 
of"  May.  The  engraving  of  Serapis  shown  on  the  preceding  page  represents  the 
god  grasping  in  his  left  hand  the  tail  of  a  huge  serpent,  which  is  entwined  aroanJ 
his  body,  while  the  head  appears  at  his  feet.  Between  the  folds  of  the  reptile  are 
seen  figures  of  men  and  various  animals,  the  symbolical  meaning  of  which  can 
only  be  conjectured.  Like  all  the  images  of  Serapis,  the  countenance  has  the 
stern  aspect  of  Jupiter,  and  the  head  is  surmounted  with  Vn^  calathtts  or  basket 
peculiar  to  this  Egyptian  deity. 

On  page  204  of  The  Dirg^esis,  the  Rev.  Robt.  Taylor  quotes  from  Socrat.  EccL 
Hist.  lib.  5.  c.  17.  as  ft)llu\vs :  **  In  the  temple  of  Serapis,  now  overthrown  ami 
"  rifled  throughout,  there  were  found  engraven  in  the  stones  certain  letters 
"  which  they  call  hieiogU  [>hical ;  the  manner  of  their  engraving  resembled  the 
*•  form  of  the  cross.  The  which,  when  both  Christians  and  Ethnics  beheld  be- 
'*  fore  them,  every  one  applied  them  to  his  proper  religion.  The  Christians 
*•  affirmed  that  the  Cross  was  a  sign  or  token  of  the  passion  of  Christ,  and  the 
*'  proper  symbol  of  their  profession.  The  Ethnics  avouched  that  therein  was 
**  contained  something  in  common,  belonging ajtct^^'/Z/o^^ra^ii  as  to  Christ ;  and 
"  that  the  sign  of  the  cross  signified  one  thing  unto  the  Ethnics,  and  another  to 
"  the  Christians.  While  thev  contended  thus  about  the  meaning  of  these  biero- 
"  glyphical  letters,  many  of  the  Ethnics  became  Christians,  for  they  perceived  at 
"  length  the  sens-  aii<l  meaning  of  those  letters,  and  that  they  prognosticated 
*'  salvation  and  life  to  comk." 

**  This  most  important  evidence,"  continues  Taylor.  "  of  the  utter  indifference 
"  between  Christianity  and  ancient  Paganism,  is  supplied  by  a  Christian  historian ; 
"  and  independent  of  its  fairness,  as  taken  from  such  a  source,  and  its  inherent 
**  verisiiniliiude,  it  is  corroborated  by  a  parallel  passage  from  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
*'  torv  of  So/.omenes.  who,  about  the  year  443,  wrote  the  history  of  the  church  from 
"  the  reign  of  Consiantinc  the  Great  to  that  of  the  younger  Theodosius.  He  is 
"  speakinj;  of  the  teni|)le  of  the  ^od  Serapis :—' It  is  reported  that  when  this 
*'  '  temple  was  destroyed,  there  appeared  some  of  those  characters  called  hien)- 
"  '  glyphics.  surroundiiij^j  th^  sij^n  of  the  cross,  in  engraven  stones  ;  and  that,  by 
"' Hie  skillful  in  these  mailers,  these  hieroglyphics  were  held  to  have  signified 
"'this  inscription— THK  likk  to  comk!  And  this  became  a  pretence  lor  l>e- 
"  '  coining  (Christians  10  many  of  the  Grecians,  because  there  were  even  other 
"  '  letters  which  signified  this  sacred  end  when  this  character  appeared.'  " 

"  The  charge  o{ Serapidolitry,  or  the  worship  of  the  god  Serapis.  was  brought 
"  against  the  primitive  Cluisiians.  by  no  vulgar  accuser,  no  bigoted  intolerant 
*'  reviler,  but  by  that    philosophic  and    truih-respectine  witness,  the   emi>eror 
"  Adrian.     In  a  certain  letter  which  he  writes,  while  in  the  course  of  his  travels, 
"  to  the  Consul  Servianus,  he  stales,  that  he  found  the  v,'orshipers  of  the  go»l 
"  Serapis  in  that  country  (lislinguishe<l  by  the  name  of  Christians,     *  Those,  he 
"  says,  '  who  worsliip  Serapis   are  Christians  ;  and  those  who  are  especially  con- 
"  ■  sccrated  to  Serapis,  call  thems«>lves  the  bishops  of  Christ.'     In  relief  of  which 
"  charge,  the  learned  Koiiholt,  from  whose  valuable  work,  the  Paganus  ObtrrC' 
"  tator,  I  have  taken  ihis  i»assaKe,  pleads,  and  indeed  it  might  be  so,  that  when 
"  this  emperor  was  in  Kicypt.  some  of  the  Christians,  actuated  by  fear,  concealing 
"  their  true  religion  for  a  season,  miglii  have  held  out  an  appearance  of  having 
"  embraced  the  sui)jrstitio»i  of  the  Pagans,     Thus,  in  the  Ancient  Martrrology, 
"  in  the  historv  of  Epichannus.  an   Iv4vi)tian   martyr,  it  is  related   that  all  the 
"  Christians  in  .\lexandria.  upon  the  coming  of  a  cruel  judge,  either  fled  away, 
"  or  pretended  to  be  still  f  tllowers  of  the  Pagan  impiety  :  and  if  the  approach  of 
"  a  judge  only  could  produce  this  effect,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  coming  of  the 
'•  emperor  himself,  an<l  he,  as  thi-y  all  knew,  being  a  most  strenuous  assertor  ol 
"  the  Gentile  superstitions,  should  have  a  similar  effect." 

In  the  f)reface  to  the  Mysirrifs  of  Adotii.  the  learned  author.  S.  F.  Dunlap,  in 
speaking  of  the  Mystt-ries  of  Religifin  and  the  Religion  of  the  Mysteries,  quotes 
from  St.  Augustin  the  followitig  pregnant  admission,  which  is  also  quoted  at 

f greater  length  by  Rev.  Robert  Tavlor.  j>age  42  of  The  Diegesis,  from  which 
atter  author  we  have  copied  :  "  In  our  times  is  the  Christian  Religion, 
"  (says  St.  Augusiin.^  which  to  know  an<l  follow  is  the  most  sure  and  certain 
"  health,  called  according  to  that  name.  Init  not  according  to  the  thing  itself,  of 
"  which  it  is  the  name  :  for  tlv:  thing  iiself.  which  is  now  called  the  Christian 
"  Religion,  reallv  was  known  to  the  atuients,  nor  was  wanting  at  anv  time  from 
"  the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  until  the  time  wln-n  Christ  came  in  the  f!esh, 
"  from  whence  the  true  religion.  wbi(  b  bad  previously  existed,  began  to  be  called 
"  Christian  :  and  this  in  our  days  is  the  (Miiistian  religion,  not  as  having  btren 
"  wanting  in  former  times,  but  as  having  in  later  times  received  this  name."— E. 
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CHRISTIANS.! 

THE  ruin  of  Paganism,  in  the  age  of  Theo-  Thedatruc- 
dosius,  is  perhaps  the  only  example  of  ''""  "f  "■« 
the  total  extirpation  of  any  ancient  and  wif^on. 
popular  superstition  ;  and  may,  therefore,  de-  ^'  ^'  JJ^-jgs- 
serve  to  be  considered  as  a  singular  event  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind.  The  Christians,  more  especially  the  clergy, 
had  impatiently  supported  the  prudent  delays  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  the  equal  toleration  of  the  elder  Valentinian  ; 
nor  could  they  deem  their  conquest  perfect  or  secure,  as 
long  as  their  adversaries  were  permitted  to  exist.  The 
influence  which  Ambrose  and  his  brethren  had  acquired 
over  the  youth  of  Gratian  and  the  piety  of  Theodosius,  was 
employed  to  infuse  the  maxims  of  persecution  into  the 
breasts  of  their  imperial  proselytes.  Two  specious  principles 
of  religious  jurisprudence  were  established,  from  whence 
they  deduced  a  direct  and  rigorous  conclusion  against  the 
subjects  of  the  empire  who  still  adhered  to  the  ceremonies 
of  their  ancestors :  /Aa/  the  magistrate  is.  in  some  measure, 

•  liion.  son  of  Phleg>'HS.  and  kiiiB  of  Lanilhs.  He  Ireacherouslv  murdcri^d 
his  wife's  father,  lo  avoid  i>avmciit  oTDic  bridal  eiflB  he  had  iirotni»(l.  For  Ihis 
murder,  be  was  purified  by  Zeus,  who  carried  him  lo  Olvnipus.  Ixion,  proving 
ungrateful  lo  Ihe  father  of  the  Kad«,  allempled  to  win  liie  love  of  Hera.  As  a 
liunishmeni  for  Ibis  iiiRralitude.  Itinn  was  cliained  by  Mercury  to  a  wheel,  which 

Ui.HC  who  t^an^<|;^VH  Ihe  laws'of  jiislio'  and  moralilv.— E. 
t  Chap,  xxviu.  Gibbuii'i  HiUorynfllie  Decline  and  Falli^lhi  Raman  Emfire. 
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guilty  of  the  crimes  which  he  neglects  to  prohibit  or  to 
punish  ;  and  that  the  idolatrous  worship  of  fabulous  deities 
and  real  demons,  is  the  most  abominable  crime  against  the 
supreme  majesty  of  the  Creator.  The  laws  of  Moses,  and 
the  examples  of  Jewish  history,*  were  hastily,  perhaps  erro- 
neously, applied,  by  the  clergy,  to  the  mild  and  universal 
reign  of  Christianity.*  The  zeal  of  the  emperors  was  ex- 
cited to  vindicate  their  own  honor  and  that  of  the  Deity ; 
and  the  temples  of  the  Roman  world  were  subverted  about 
sixty  years  after  the  conversion  of  Constantine. 

state  of  From  the  age  of  Numa  to  the  reign  of  Gratian, 

Paganism  at  the  Romans  preserved  the  regular  succession  of 
°"**^'  the  several  colleges  of  the  sacerdotal  order.* 
Fifteen  Pontiffs  exercised  their  supreme  jurisdiction  over 
all  things  and  persons,  that  were  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  the  gods ;  and  the  various  questions  which  peipetually 
arose  in  a  loose  and  traditionary  system,  were  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  their  holy  tribunal.  Fifteen  grave  and 
learned  Augurs  observed  the  face  of  the  heavens,  and 
prescribed  the  actions  of  heroes,  according  to  the  flight  of 
birds.  Fifteen  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  (their  name 
of  QuiNDECEMViRs  was  derived  from  their  number)  occa- 
sionally consulted  the  history  of  future,  and,  as  it  should 

I  St.  Ambrose,  (torn,  ii.de  Obit.  The.odos.  p.  1208),  expressly  praises  and  recoin* 
mends  the  zeal  of  Josiah  in  the  destruction  of  idolatry.  The  language  of  Julius 
Firmicus  Maternus  on  the  same  subject,  Kde  Rrrore  Profan.  RHig.  p.  467,  edit. 
Gronov.),  is  piously  inhuman.  Nee  filio  jubet,  (the  Mosaic  law),  parci,  ncc  fratri, 
et  per  amatam  conjugem  gladiutn  vindicem  ducit,  j<cc. 

3  Bayle,  (tom  ii.  p.  406,  in  his  Commentairf  Philosophiaue),  justifies,  and  limits 
these  intolerant  laws  by  the  temporal  reign  of  Jehovan  over  the  Jews.  The 
attempt  is  laudable. 

3  See  the  outlines  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  in  Cicero,  (de  Ltgibus,  ii.  7,  8),  Lay, 
(i.  20).  DioHYsius  Haiicarnasstrnsis,  (1.  ii.  pp.  119-129,  edit.  Hudson).  Beaufort, 
{Republique  Romaine,  torn.  i.  pp.  1-90),  and  SfoyU,  (vol.  i.  pp.  10-55).  The  last  b 
the  work  of  an  English  whig,  as  well  as  of  a  Roman  antiquary.* 

*  These  colleges,  though  regularly  kept  up.  had  not  uniformly  the  same  number 
of  members.  In  the  vicissiiuues  of  the  republic,  they  underwent  various  changes. 
Numa  instituted  four  Pontifices  and  four  Augures.  two  of  each  for  the  Ramnes, 
or  Latin  tribe,  and  as  many  for  the  Titics,  or  Sabine  trilje,  who  constituted, 
together,  the  first  nobiliiv  of  Rome.  By  the  Ogulnian  law,  so  called  from  its 
authors.  Q.  and  Cn.  Ogulnius.  who  were  Tribunes  of  the  people,  A.  u.  c.  453, 
each  of  these  two  colleges  was  increased  to  nine  members,  b^the  addition  of  four 
plebes,  with  a  Pontifex  Maximus  for  the  priests,  and  a  Magister  CoIIeni  for  the 
Augures.  It  was  not  till  about  220  years  afterwards,  that  their  numbers  were 
raised  to  15  by  Sylla,  during  his  dictatorship,  (a.  u.  c.  675.  Niebuhr's  Lectures. 
vol.  i..  pp.  124,  130,  523:  vol.  ii.,  p.  3B9.)  The  vestals  were  six  from  the  time  of 
the  second  Tarquin.  who  either,  according  to  Livy.  added  two  to  Numa's  four, 
or  according  to  Festus,  reduced  them  to  that  number.  The  first  confraternity 
or  college  of  Salii,  appointed  by  Numa.  consisted  of  twelve,  called  Palatini,  from 
their  residence  on  mount  Palatine.  Tullus  Hostilius  added  a  second  college  of 
Salii,  named  Collini  or  Quirinales,  being  located  on  the  Quirinal  hill.  The  two 
original  c<»nfratcrnities  of  the  Luperci  were  designated  Fabii  and  Quinctiliani, 
after  their  two  first  presidents  Julius  Cicsar  added  a  third,  whom  lie  denomi- 
nated Julii.  in  honor  of  his  own  fanjily.— E.vg.  Ch. 
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seem,  of  contingent,  events.  Six  Vestals  devoted  their 
virginity  to  the  guard  of  the  sacred  fire,  and  of  the  un- 
known pledges  of  the  duration  of  Rome ;  which  no  mortal 
had  been  suffered  to  behold  with  impunity.*  Seven  Epulos 
prepared  the  table  of  the  gods,  conducted  the  solemn  pro- 
cession, and  regulated  the  ceremonies  of  the  annual  festival. 
The  three  Flamens  of  Jupiter,  of  Mars,  and  of  Quirinus, 
were  considered  as  the  peculiar  ministers  of  the  three  most 
powerful  deities,  who  watched  over  the  fate  of  Rome  and 
of  the  universe.  The  King  of  the  Sacrifices  represented 
the  person  of  Numa,  and  of  his  successors,  in  the  religious 
functions,  which  could  be  performed  only  by  royal  hands. 
The  confraternities  of  the  Salians,  the  Lupercals,  &c., 
practiced  such  rites  as  might  extort  a  smile  of  contempt 
from  every  reasonable  man,  with  a  lively  confidence  of 
recommending  themselves  to  the  favor  of  the  immortal 
gods.  The  authority,  which  the  Roman  priests  had 
formerly  obtained  in  the  counsels  of  the  republic,  was  gradu- 
ally abolished  by  the  establishment  of  monarchy,  and  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  empire.  But  the  dignity  of  their 
sacred  character  was  still  protected  by  the  laws  and  manners 
of  their  country ;  and  they  still  continued,  more  especially 
the  college  of  pontiffs,  to  exercise  in  the  capital,  and  some- 
times in  the  provinces,  the  rights  of  their  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  jurisdiction.  Their  robes  of  purple,  chariots  of  state, 
and  sumptuous  entertainments,  attracted  the  admiration  of 
the  people ;  and  they  received,  from  the  consecrated  lands, 
and  the  public  revenue,  an  ample  stipend,  which  liberally 
supported  the  splendor  of  the  priesthood,  and  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  religious  worship  of  the  state.  As  the  service 
of  the  altar  was  not  incompatible  with  the  command  of 
armies,  the  Romans,  after  their  consulships  and  triumphs, 
aspired  to  the  place  of  pontiff,  or  of  augur ;  the  seats  of 
Cicero*  and  Pompey  were  filled,  in  the  fourth  century,  by 

<  These  mystic,  and  perhaps  imaeinary,  symh  »Is  have  Riven  birth  to  various 
fables  and  conjectures.  It  seems  probable,  that  ihc  P.ilhidium  was  a  small  statue, 
(three  cubits  and  a  half  high),  of  Minerva,  with  a  lance  and  distaflf;  that  it  was 
usually  enclosed  in  a  seria,  or  barrel ;  and  that  a  similar  barrel  was  placed  by  its 
side  to  disconcert  curiosity,  or  sacrilege.  See  Mezeriac,  {Comment,  surles  EpUres 
d'Ovide,  tom.  i.  pp.  60-66).  and  Lipsius,  (tom.  iii.  p.  610,  de  l^esfa,  Sec.  c.  10.) 

«  Cicero  frankly,  {ad  A/ticum,  1.  ii.  Epist.  5),  or  indirectly,  {ad  Familiar^  1.  xv. 
Episi,  4),  confesses  that  the  Auguratf  is  the  supreme  object  of  his  wishes.  Pliny 
is  proud  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Cicero.  (1.  iv.  Episi.  8),  and  the  chain  of  tra- 
dition  might  be  continued  from  history  and  marbles.* 

*  These  colleges  were  the  heads  only  of  that  establishment,  whose  motives  for 
instigating  the  persecution  of  their  Christian  rivals,  have  been  the  subject  of 
foregoing  notes.  Here  are  seen  the  endowments  and  the  splendor  which  they 
Strove-  to  protect,  and  their  wide  connections  with  the  powerful  families  whom 
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the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  senate ;  and  the  dignity 
of  their  birth  reflected  additional  splendor  on  their  sacerdotal 
character.  The  fifteen  priests,  who  composed  the  collq[e 
of  pontiffs,  enjoyed  a  more  distinguished  rank  as  the  com- 
panions of  their  sovereign;  and  the  Christian  emperors 
condescended  to  accept  tne  robe  and  ensigns,  which  were 
appropriated  to  the  office  of  supreme  pontiff.  But  when 
Gratian  ascended  the  throne,  more  scrupulous,  or  more 
enlightened,  he  sternly  rejected  those  profane  symbob^ 
applied  to  the  service  of  the  state,  or  of  the  church,  the 
revenues  of  the  priests  and  vestals ;  *  abolished  their  honors 
and  immunities ;  and  dissolved  the  ancient  fabric  of  Roman 
superstition,  which  was  supported  by  the  opinions,  and 
habits,  of  eleven  hundred  years.  Paganism  was  still  the 
constitutional  religon  of  the  senate.  The  hall,  or  temple, 
in  which  they  assembled,  was  adorned  by  the  statue  and 
altar  of  Victory :'  a  majestic  female  standing  on  a  globe, 
with  flowini^  garments,  expanded  wings,  and  a  crown  of 
laurel  in  her  outstretched  hand.*  The  senators  were  sworn 
on  the  altar  of  the  goddess,  to  observe  the  laws  of  the  em- 
peror and  of  the  empire  ;  and  a  solemn  offering  of  wine  and 
incense  was  the  ordinarv  prelude  of  their  public  delibera- 
tions.' The  removal  of  this  ancient  monument  was  the 
only  injury  wliich  Constantius  had  offered  to  the  superstition 
of  the  Romans.  The  altar  of  Victory  was  again  restored 
by  Julian,  tolerated  by  Valentinian,  and  once  more  banished 

<*  Zo^imus.  1.  iv.  pp.  249,  250.  I  have  suppressed  the  foolish  pun  about  Pontiftx 
and  Miiximus. 

'  This  stalue  was  transported  from  Tarentura  to  Rome,  placed  in  the  Curia 
Julia  by  Cesar,  and  decorated  by  Augustus  with  the  spoils  of  Eg^ypt. 

*»  Prudrntius,  (1.  ii.  in  initio),  has  drawn  a  very  awkward  portrait  of  Victory; 
but  the  curious  reader  will  obtain  more  satisfaction  from  Montfaucon's  Amtiqui- 
ties,  (torn.  i.  p.  341.) 

9  See  Suetonius,  (\\\  August,  c.  35),  and  the  Exordium  of  Tliny's  Panegyric. 

thev  interested  in  their  cause.  The  reader  must  add  to  them,  the  many  similar 
bo({ies,  distributed  throughout  the  empire,  their  numerous  dependents,  tbcir 
suboniinate  functionaries  and  the  multitudes  whose  gains  and  livelihooa  were 
obtained  bv  supplying  the  materials  of  a  worship,  which  consumed  solid  testi- 
niiMiials  of'  piety  more  largely  than  any  other.  If  he  considers  these,  he  will 
probably  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  Pagan  hostility  to  Christianity  was 
attributable  to  mercenary  rather  than  religious  causes. — Eng.  Ch. 

Mercenary  motives  are  seldom  the  cause  of  religious  persecution.  It  is  the 
zeal  of  big«>iry  which  condemns  and  tortures  its  opponents. — E. 

•  rhe  arbitrary  and  oi>prc-»siv<»  character  of  these  proceedings  seems  to  have 
been  in  turning  adrift  the  reripiiTiis  of  income,  without  any  provision  for  com- 
pensation or  support.  The  state  has  an  unquestionable  right  to  deal  with 
revenues  which  it  bestows,  or  which,  if  bestowed  by  others,  would  be  invalid 
without  its  sanction.  Rut  it  is  ecjually  bound  to  respect  and  maintain  the  tenures 
which  it  creates.  It  is  only  when  the  term  of  tenure  expires,  that  the  property 
and  the  right  to  disj)ose  of  ii.  rev^Ti  to  the  state.  The  abstract  claim  of  corpora- 
tions, which  exist  only  by  the  authority  of  the  state,  to  a  perpetuity  of  possession, 
beyond  the  lives  of  their  members,  is  visionary.  The  immunity  of  private,  can- 
not  be  extended  to  public,  property.— Kng.  Ch. 
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from  the  senate  by  the  zeal  of  Gratian."  But  the  emperor 
yet  spared  the  statues  of  the  gods  which  were  exposed  to 
the  public  veneration :  four  hundred  and  twenty-four 
temples,  or  chapels,  still  remained  to  satisfy  the  devotion 
of  the  people :  and  in  every  quarter  of  Rome  the  delicacy 
of  the  Christians  was  offended  by  the  fumes  of  idolatrous 
sacrifice." 

But  the  Christians  formed  the  least  numerous 

Carty  in  the  senate  of  Rome ;"  and  it  was  onl^  renaie"o/thc 
y  their  absence,  that  they  could  express  their  altar  of 
dissent  from  the  legal,  though  profane,  acts  of  a  a.*d°^ 
Pagan  majority.  In  that  assembly,  the  dying 
embers  of  freedom  were,  for  a  moment,  revived  and  inflamed 
by  the  breath  of  fanaticism.  Four  respectable  deputations 
were  successively  voted  to  the  imperial  court,"  to  represent 
the  grievances  of  the  priesthood  and  the  senate ;  and  to 
solicit  the  restoration  of  the  altar  of  Victory.  The  conduct 
of  this  important  business  was  intrusted  to  the  eloquent 
Symmachus,"  a  wealthy  and  noble  senator,  who  united  the 
sacred  characters  of  pontiff  and  augur,  with  the  civil  digni- 
ties of  proconsul  of  Africa,  and  praefect  of  the  city.  The 
breast  of  Symmachus  was  animated  by  the  warmest  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  expiring  Paganism ;  and  his  religious 
antagonists  lamented  the  abuse  of  his  genius,  and  the 
inefficacy  of  his  moral  virtues."  The  orator,  whose  petition 
to  the  emperor  Valentinian  is  extant,  was  conscious  of  the 
di-fficulty  and  danger  of  the  office  which  he  had  assumed. 
He  cautiously  avoids  every  topic  which  might  appear  to 
reflect  on  the  religion  of  his  sovereign ;  humbly  declares, 

!•  These  facts  are  mutually  allowed  by  the  two  advocates,  Symmachus  and 
Ambrose. 

ti  The  NotUia  Urbis^  more  recent  than  Constantine,  does  not  find  one  Christian 
church  worthy  to  be  named  among  the  edifices  of  the  city.  Ambrose  (tom.  ii. 
Epist.  xvii.  p.  82s)  deplores  the  public  scandals  of  Rome,  which  continually  of- 
fended the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  the  nostrils  of  the  faithful. 

13  Ambrose  repeatedly  affirms,  in  contradiction  to  common  sense,  {Moyle^s 
tVorks,  vol.  ii.  p.  147),  that  the  Christians  had  a  majority  in  the  senate. 

IS  TYxe  first  (a.  d.  382)  to  Gratian.  who  refused  them  audience ;  the  second  (a.  d. 
384)  to  Valentinian,  when  the  field  was  disputed  by  Svmmachns  and  Ambrose; 
the  third  (a.  d.  3»5)  to  Theodosius;  and  the  fourth  (a.  d.  392)  to  Valentinian. 
Lardner  {HecUhen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  pp.  372-399)  fairly  represents  the  whole 
transaction. 

14  Symmachus,  who  was  invested  with  all  the  civil  and  sacerdotal  honors  repre- 
sented the  emperor  under  the  two  characters  oi  Pontifex  Maximus  and  Princeps 
Senatus.    See  the  proud  inscription  at  the  head  of  his  works.* 

15  As  if  any  one,  savs  Prudeutius  (in  Symmach,  i.  639)  should  di^  in  the  mud 
with  an  instrument  of^gold  and  ivory.  Even  saints,  and  polemic  samts,  treat  this 
adversary  with  respect  and  civility. 

*  M.  Beugnot  has  made  it  doubtful  whether  Symmachus  was  more  than  Pen* 
tifex  M^or.    Destruction  du  Pazanisme,  vol.  i.  p.  459. — M. 
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ihat  |>r;iycrs  and  tiitrcatics  arc  liis  only  arras  ;  and  artfully 
draws  liis  arirunieiit,  fnnii  tin;  schools  of  rhetoric,  rather 
than  from  thost-  uf  philosophy.  Symmachus  endeavors  to 
seduce  the  iiiiagiiiatiuii  ot  a  young  prince,  by  displaying 
tiie  attributes  of  the  jjoddes.s  of  Victory  :  he  insinuates,  thai 
tlie  confiscation  of  the  rei- 
/  enues,  which  were  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  the 
gods,  was  a  measure  un- 
worthy of  his  liberal  and 
disinterested  character;  and 
he  maintains,  that  the  Ro- 
man sacrifices  would  be 
deprived  of  their  force  and 
energy,  if  they  were  no 
longer  celebrated  at  the  ex- 
pense, as  well  as  in  the 
name  of  the  republic.  Even 
scepticism  is  made  to  sup- 
[ily  an  apology  for  supersti- 
tion. The  great  and  incom- 
prehensible secret  of  the 
universe  eludes  the  inquir)' 
of  man.  Where  reason 
cannot  instruct,  custom 
rnav  be  permitted  to  guide: 
"""■>■  and  every  nation  seems  to 

consult  the  dictates  of  prudence,  by  a  faithful  attachment  to 
those  rites  and  opinions  which  have  received  the  sancdon  of 
ages.  It  those  ages  have  been  crowned  with  glory  and  pros- 
perity, if  the  devout  people  have  frequenUy  obtained  the 
olessings  which  they  have  s<  iticited  at  the  altars  of  the  gods. 
it  must  appear  still  more  advisable  to  persist  in  the  same 
salutary  practice,  ami  not  to  risk  the  unknown  perils  that  may 
attend  any  rash  innovations.  The  test  of  antiquity  and  suc- 
cess was  applied  with  singular  advantage  to  the  religion  of 
Numa  :  and  Rome  herself,  the  celestial  genius  that  presided 
over  the  fates  of  the  city,  is  introduced  by  the  orator  to 
plead  her  own  cause  before  the  tribunal  of  the  emperors. 
"  Most  excellent  princes,"  isays  the  venerable  matroni. 
"  fathers  of  your  country  !  \>\\\  and  respect  my  age,  which 
.  "  has  hitherto  flowed  in  an  uninterrupted  course  of  pictv. 
no"  Since    I  do   nut    repi-nt,  [)ermit  me    to   continue  in  the 
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"  practice  of  my  ancient  rites.  Since  I  am  born  free,  allow 
"  me  to  enjoy  my  domestic  institutions.  This  religion  has 
"  reduced  the  world  under  my  laws.  These  rites  have  re- 
pelled Hannibal  from  the  city,  aiid  the  Gauls  from  the 
capitol.  Were  my  grey  hairs  reserved  for  such  intolerable 
"  disgrace  ?  I  am  ignorant  of  the  new  system,  that  I  am 
"  required  to  adopt ;  but  I  am  well  assured,  that  the 
"  correction  of  old  age  is  always  an  ungrateful  and  ignomi- 
"  nious  office.""  The  fears  of  the  people  supplied  what 
the  discretion  of  the  orator  had  suppressed ;  and  the 
calamities,  which  afflicted,  or  threatened,  the  decHning 
empire,  were  unanimously  imputed,  by  the  Pagans,  to  the 
new  religion  of  Christ  and  of  Constantine. 

But  the  hopes  of  Symmachus  were  repeatedly  conversion  oi 
baffled  by  the  firm  and  dexterous  opposition  of  Rome, 
the  archbishop  of  Milan ;  who  fortified  the  em-  ^'  ^'  ^'  ^^' 
peror  against  the  fallacious  eloquence  of  the  advocate  of 
Rome.  In  this  controversy,  Ambrose  condescends  to  speak 
the  language  of  a  philosopher,  and  to  ask,  with  some  con- 
tempt, why  it  should  be  thought  necessary  to  introduce  an 
imaginary  and  invisible  power,  as  the  cause  of  those 
victories,  which  were  sufficiently  explained  by  the  valor 
and  discipline  of  the  legions.  He  justly  derides  the  absurd 
reverence  for  antiquity,  which  could  only  tend  to  discourage 
the  improvements  of  art,  and  to  replunge  the  human  race 
into  their  original  barbarism.  From  thence  gradually  rising 
to  a  more  lofty  and  theological  tone,  he  pronounces,  that 
Christianity  alone  is  the  doctrine  of  truth  and  salvation ;  and 
that  every  mode  of  polytheism  conducts  its  deluded  votaries, 
through  the  paths  of  error,  xo  the  abyss  of  eternal  perdition." 
Arguments  like  these,  when  they  were  suggested  by  a 
favorite  bishop,  had  power  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  the 
altar  of  Victory ;  but  the  same  arguments  fell,  with  much 

i«  See  the  fifty-fourth  Epistle  of  the  tenth  book  of  Symmachus.  In  the  form 
and  disposition  of  his  ten  books  of  EpisiUs,  he  imitated  the  younger  Pliny  ;  whose 
rich  and  florid  style  he  was  supposed,  by  his  friends,  to  equal  or  excel  {Macrob. 
SatumcU.  1.  s,  c.  i),  But  the  luxuriancy  of  Symmachus  consists  of  barren  leaves, 
without  fruits  and  even  without  flowers.  Few  facts  and  few  sentiments,  can 
be  extracted  from  his  verbose  correspondence. 

»'  See  Ambro£2  (torn  il.  Episi.  xvii.  xviii.  pp.  825-833).  The  former  of  these 
epistles  is  a  short  caution  ;  the  latter  is  a  formal  reply  to  the  petition  or  libel  oi  ' 
Symmachus.  The  same  ideas  are  more  copiously  expressed  in  the  poetry,  if  it 
inay  deserve  that  name,  of  Prudent  ius;  who  composed  his  two  books  against 
Symmachus  (A.  D.  404)  while  that  senator  was  still  alive.  It  is  whimsical  enough 
thsLt  Montesquieu  (Considerations.  (Sfc.  c.  xix.  torn.  iii.  p.  487)  should  overlook  the 
two  professed  antagonists  of  Symmachus,  and  amuse  himself  with  descanting  on 
the  more  remote  and  indirect  confutations  of  Orosius,  St.  Augustine,  and  Salvian.* 

*  Gibbon  omits  the  threat  held  out  to  Valentinian,  of  turning  him  away  at  the 
door  of  the  church,  and  excluding  him  from  the  rites  of  religion.— Evg.  Ch. 
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more  energy  and  effect,  from  the  mouth  of  a  conqueror; 
and  the  gods  of  antiquity  were  dragged  in  triumph  at  the 
chariot-wheels  of  Theodosius."  In  a  full  meeting  of  the 
senate,  the  emperor  proposed,  according  to  the  forms  of  die 
republic,  the  important  question,  Whether  the  worship  of 
Jupiter,  or  that  of  Christ,  should  be  the  religion  of  the 
Romans?*  The  liberty  of  suffrages,  which  he  affected  to 
allow,  was  destroyed  by  the  hopes  and  fears  that  his  presence 
inspired;  and  the  arbitrary  exile  of  Symmachus  was  a 
recent  admonition,  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  oppose 
the  wishes  of  the  monarch.  On  a  regular  division  o!  the 
senate,  Jupiter  was  condemned  and  degraded  by  the  sense 
of  a  very  large  majority ;  and  it  is  rather  surprising,  that 
any  members  should  be  found  bold  enough  to  declare,  by 
their  speeches  and  votes,  that  they  were  still  attached  to 
the  ini  •;  'St  of  an  abdicated  deity."    The  hasty  conversion 

>«  See  Prutleiiiius,  (iti  Symmach.  1,  i.  545,  &c.)  The  Christian  asrees  with  the 
Pagan  Zosimus,  (I.  iv.  p.  283),  in  placing  this  visit  of  Theodosius  alter  the  second 
civil  war,  getnini  bis  victor  cjede  Tyranni.  (i.  i.  410).  But  the  time  and  circum- 
stances  are  better  suited  to  his  first  triumph. 

iJ  Trudentius,  after  provinj^  that  the  sense  of  the  senate  is  declared  by  a  legal 
majority,  proceeds  to  say.  (609,  i<tc.)— 

Adspice  quam  pleno  subsellia  nostra  Senata 

Oisceinant  infame  Jovis  pulvinar,  et  omne 

Idohuni  longe  purgata  ex  urhe  fu^andum, 

Qua  vocat  egregii  sentenlia  Principis,  illuc 

Libera,  cum  pedibus,  tum  cordc,  frequentia  transit. 
Zosimus  ascribes  to  tlie  conscript  fathers  a  heathenish  courage,  which  few  of 
them  are  found  to  possess.t 

♦  M.  Beugnol,  tin  his  Ifisfoirr  de  la  Destruction  du  Paganisme  en  Occident/u 
PP-  433-4'^Si.  questions,  altogether,  the  truth  of  this  statement.    It  is  very  remark- 
aole  that  Zosimus  and  Prudentius  concur  in  asserting  the  fact  of  the  question 
biiiiig  s.)lemnly  deliberated  by  the  senate,  though  with  directly  opposite  results. 
Zosimus  declares  thai  the  majority  of  the  assembly  adhered  10  the  ancient  relipon 
of  Rome  ;  CJibbon  h.i>  a<lopted  the  authority  of  Prudentius,  who,  as  a  Latin  wnier, 
though  a  poet,  deserves  more  credit  than  the  Greek  historian.     Both  concur  in 
placing  the  scene  after  the  second  triumph  of  Theodosius  :  hut  it  has  been  almost 
dtMnonstrate<l,  (and  ('ribbfin— see  the  prece<iing  note — seems  to  have  acknowledKe<l 
thi^).  by  Pagi  and  TilhMiiont.  that  Theodosius  did  not  visit  Rome  after  the  defeat 
of  liugcnius.     M.  KvUgnoi  urges,  with  much  force,  the  improbability  that  the 
Christian  emneror  would  submit  such  a  question  to  the  senate,  whose  anthoritv 
was  nearly  obsolete,  except  on  one  occasion,  which  was  almost  hailed  as  an 
epoch  in  the  restoration  of  her  ancient  privileges.     The  silence  of  Ambrose  and 
of  lerom  on  an  event  so  striking,  and  redounding  so  much  to  the  honor  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  of  cfmsiderable  weight.     M.  Beugnot  would  ascribe  the  whole  scene  to 
the  poetic  imagination  of  Prudentius ;  but  1  must  observe,  that,  however,  Pruden- 
tius is  sometimes  elevated  by  the  grandeur  of  his  subject,  to  vivid  and  eloquent 
languajic,  this  flight  of  invention  would  be  so  much  bolder  and  more  vigorous 
than  usual  with  this  poet,  that  I  cannot  but  suppose  there  must  have  been  some 
fouuflation  for  the  storv.  though  it  may  have  been  exaggerated  by  the  poet,  and 
misrepresented  by  the  hi.>>torian.— Milman. 

t  In  a  note  on  this  passage.  Dean  Milman  says,  that  M.  Beugnot  *' questions 
"  altogether  the  truth  of  the  statement."  Neander  takes  a  middle  cause  {//ui  of 
Chris,  vol.  iii.,  p.  iii  .  which  is  probably  the  most  correct.  ^  He  says  :  *'  When 
*'  Theodosius  marched  into  Rome,  after  the  death  of  Eu^enius,  in  Ine  year  304, 
**  he  made  a  speech  before  the  assembled  senate,  in  which  he  called  upon  the 
•  Pagans,  who,  under  the  short  reign  of  Eugenius,  had  once  more  enjoyed  the 
"  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  to  desist  from  their  idolatry,  and  to  embrace  tba 
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of  the  senate  must  be  attributed  either  to  supernatural  or  to 
sordid   motives ;  and  many  of  these   reluctant   proselytes 
betrayed,  on  every  favorable  occasion,  their  secret  disposi- 
tion to  throw  aside  the  mask  of  odious  dissimulation.     But 
they  were  gradually  fixed  in  the  new  religion,  as  the  cause 
of  the  ancient  became  more  hopeless ;  they  yielded  to  the 
authority  of  the  emperor,  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  and  to 
the  entreaties  of  their  wives  and  children,"  who  were  in- 
stigated and   governed  by  the   clergy  of  Rome  and  the 
monks  of  the  east.     The  edifying  example  of  the  Anician 
family  was  soon  imitated  by  the  rest  of  the  nobility :  the 
Bassi,   the   Paulini,  the  Gracchi,  embraced  the  Christian 
religion ;  and  '*  the  luminaries  of  the  world,  the  venerable 
**  assembly  of  Catos,"  (such  are  the  high-flown  expressions 
of  Prudentius,)  **  were  impatient  to  strip  themselves  of  their 
"  pontifical  garment ;  to  cast  the  skin  of  the  old  serpent ; 
"  to  assume  the  snowy  robes  of  baptismal  innocence ;  and 
"  to   humble   the  pride  of  the  consular  fasces  before  the 
"  tombs  of  the  martyrs.""     The  citizens,  who  subsisted  by 
their  own  industry,  and  the  populace,  who  were  supported  by 
the  public  liberality,  filled  the  churches  of  the  Lateran,  and 
Vatican,  with  an   incessant   throng  of  devout   proselytes. 
The  decrees  of  the  senate,  which  proscribed  the  worship  of 
idols,  were  ratified  by  the  general  consent  of  the  Romans ;" 
the  splendor  of  the  capitol  was  defaced,  and  the  solitary 
temples  were  abandoned  to  ruin  and  contempt."     Rome 
submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  vanquished 

M  Jerom  specifies  the  pontiff  Albinus,  who  was  surrounded  with  such  a  believing 
family  of  children  and  grandchildren,  as  would  have  been  sufficient  to  convert 
even  Jupiter  himself ;  an  extraordinary  proselyte  !  (torn.  i.  ad  Lsetam,  p.  54.) 

»i  Exultare  Patres  videas.  pulcherrima  mundi 

Lumina ;  Conciliumque  senum  gestire  Catonum 
Candidiore  toga  niveum  pietatis  amictum 
Sumere  :  et  exuvias  deponere  pontificales. 
The  fancy  of  Prudentius  is  warmed  and  elevated  by  victory. 

ts  Prudentius,  after  he  had  described  the  conversion  of  the  senate  and  people, 
asks,  with  some  truth  and  confidence, 

Et  dubitamus  adhuc  Roman,  tibi,  Christe,  dicatam 
In  leges  transisse  tuas  ? 
ss  Jerom  exults  in  the  desolation  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  other  temples  of  Rome, 
(torn.  i.  p.  54»  torn.  ii.  p.  95.) 


"  faith  in  which  alone  they  could  find  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  In  spite  of  all 
*•  their  representations,  he  withdrew  from  the  Pagans  what  Eugenius  had  ac- 
**  corded  to  them."  Disregarding  the  testimony  of  Prudentius,  he  accepts  that 
of  Zosimus,  which  admits  no  other  construction;  but  he  acknowledges  him.  at 
the  same  time,  to  be  "  in  this  case,  a  suspicious  witness,"  and  therefore  discredits 
all  that  he  reports  respecting  the  courage  of  the  Pagan  senators.  Neander  sus- 
pects also,  that  "  what  the  pseudo- Prosper  says  (de  promts 5.  et  predict.  Dei,  pars 
3i  38)  of  the  disgraceful  banishment  of^Symmachus,  may  be  a  fable."— Eng.  Cii. 
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provinces  had  not  yet  lost  their  reverence  for  the  name  and 
authority  of  Rome.* 

The  fiUal  piety  of  the  emperors  themselves 
thc^tLrapjes  hi  engaged  them  to  proceed,  with  some  caution 
A  ^'il'^isi"*?  ^"^  tenderness,  in  the  reformation  of  the  eternal 
'  '  ^'  ^'  ^[^y  Those  absolute  monarchs  acted  with  less 
regard  to  the  prejudices  of  the  provincials.  The  pious  labor 
which  iiad  been  suspended  near  twenty  years  since  the  death 
of  Constantius,^*  was  vigorously  resumed,  and  finally  ac- 
complished, by  the  zeal  of  Theodosius.  Whilst  that  warlike 
prince  yet  struggled  with  the  Goths,  not  for  the  glory  but 
for  the  safety  of  the  republic,  he  ventured  to  ofTend  a  con- 
siderable party  of  his  subjects,  by  sonie  acts  which  might 
perhaps  secure  the  protection  01  heaven,  but  which  must 
seem  rash  and  unseasonable  in  the  eye  of  hiiman  prudence. 
The  success  of  his  first  experiments  against  the  Pagans, 
encouraged  the  pious  emperor  to  reiterate  and  enforce  his 
edicts  of  proscription ;  the  same  laws,  which  had  been 
originally  published  in  the  provinces  of  the  east,  were  ap- 
plied, after  the  defeat  of  Maximus,  to  the  whole  extent  of 
the  western  empire ;  and  every  victory  of  the  orthodox 
Theodosius  contributed  to  the  triumph  of  the  Christian  and 
Catholic  faith.""*  He  attacked  superstition  in  her  most  vital 
part,  by  proliibiting  the  use  of  sacrifices,  which  he  declared 
to  be  criminal  as  well  as  infamous ;  and  if  the  terms  of  his 
edicts  more  strictly  condemned  the  impious  curiosity  which 
examined  the  entrails  of  the  victims,"®  every  subsequent  ex- 
planation tended  to  involve,  in  the  same  guilt,  the  general 

2«  Libaiiius  (Oral,  pro  Tetnplis.  p.  lo,  (^ciiev.  1634,  published  by  James  Godc- 
froy,  and  now  extremely  scarce^  accuses  Valcntinian  and  Valens  of  prohibiting 
sacrifices.  Some  pariial  order  may  have  been  issued  by  the  Eastern  emperor; 
bul  the  idea  ol  any  j^etieral  law  is  contradicted  by  the  silence  of  the  Code,  and 
the  evidence  ot' ecclesiastical  history. t 

-•'•  See  his  laws  in  the  Throdosian  Code',  1.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg;.  7-11. 

-'>  Homer's  saciillci-s  are  not  accompanied  with  any  inquisition  of  entrails, 
(see  Frithiiis  Anfiquitat.  Homer.  I.  i.  c.  10,  16).  The  Tuscans,  who  produced  the 
first  Harnspiccs,  subtliied  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  {Cicero  de  Devina- 
tione,  2.  2 ;. ) 


♦  M,  Beuicrnot  is  more  correct  in  his  general  estimate  of  the  measures  enforced 
by  Theo<l«>sius  for  the  ab«>li;ion  of  Paganism.  He  seized  (according^  to  Zosimus) 
the  funds  bestowed  by  the  public  tor  the  exiiense  of  sacrifices.  The  public  sacri« 
fices  ceased,  not  because  they  were  positively  prohibited,  but  because  the  public 
treasury  would  no  longer  bear  the  expense.  The  public  and  the  private  sacrifices 
in  the  provinces,  whi'  h  were  not  under  the  same  regulations  with  those  of  the 
capital,  continued  to  take  place.  In  Rome  itself,  many  Pagan  ceremonies,  which 
were  without  s.-icrihce.  rem.iiued  in  full  force.  The  gods,  therefore,  were  in- 
voked, the  temples  were  trequented,  the  pontificates  inscribed,  according  to 
ancient  usage,  among  the  fatuilv  titles  of  honor:  and  it  cannot  be  asserted  that 
idolatry  was  comj>letelv  de.stroved  by  Theodosius.   See  Beugnot,  p.  491. — MlutiAN. 

t  See  in  Reiske's  e<iition  ^^{  Libanius,  torn.  ii.  p.  155.  Sacrifice  was  prohibited 
by  Valens,  bul  not  the  offerinj:  of  incense. —.Milman. 
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practice  of  immolatiofi^  which  essentially  constituted  the 
religion  of  the  Pagans.  As  the  temples  had  been  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  sacrifice,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  benevolent 
prince  to  remove  from  his  subjects  the  dangerous  tempta- 
tion, of  offending  against  the  laws  which  he  had  enacted. 
A  special  commission  was  granted  to  Cynegius,  the  prae- 
torian praefect  of  the  east,  and  afterwards  to  the  counts 
Jovius  and  Gaudentius,  two  officers  of  distinguished  rank 
m  the  west;  by  which  they  were  directed  to  shut  the 
temples,  to  seize  or  destroy  the  instruments  of  idolatry,  to 
abolish  the  privileges  of  tne  priests,  and  to  confiscate  the 
consecrated  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  emperor,  of  the 
church,  or  of  the  army."  Here  the  desolation  might  have 
stopped ;  and  the  naked  edifices,  which  were  no  longer 
employed  in  tne  services  of  idolatry,  might  have  been 
protected  from  the  destructive  rage  of  fanaticism.  Many 
of  those  temples  were  the  most  splendid  and  beautiful 
monuments of^ Grecian  architecture;  and  the  emperor  him- 

«  Zosimus,  1.  4,  p.  245,  ^19.  Theodoret,  I.  5,  c.  21.  Idatius  in  (^ron.  Prosper. 
Aguitan,  1.  3,  c.  58,  apud  Baronium,  Anna/.  Eccles.  a.  d.  389,  No.  52.  Libanius 
(pro  Temphs,  p.  10)  labors  to  prove,  that  the  commands  of  Theodosius  were  not 
clirect  ana  positive.* 

*  Libanius  appears  to  be  the  best  authority  for  the  East,  where,  tinder  Theo< 
dosius.  the  work  of  devastation  was  carried  on  with  very  different  degrees  of 
violence,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  local  authorities  and  of  the  clerey ;  and 
more  especially  the  neighborhood  of  the  more  fanatical  monks.  Neanoer  well 
observes,  that  the  prohibitioii  of  sacrifice  would  be  easily  misinterpreted  into  an 
authority  for  the  destruction  of  the  buildings  in  which  sacrifices  were  performed. 
(Geschichte  <Ur  Christlichen  Religion,  ii.  p.  156.)  An  abuse  of  this  kind  led  lo 
this  remarkable  oration  of  Libanius.  Neander,  however,  justly  doubts  whether 
this  bold  vindication,  or  at  least  exculpation,  of  Paganism  was  ever  delivered 
before,  or  ever  placed  in  the  hands  of,  the  Christian  emperor. — Milman. 

Which  of  the  three  parties  had  the  largest  share  of  the  spoil  and  manifested 
the  g^rcatest  avidity  for  it  ?  The  ascendant  hierarchy  considered  themselves  to 
be  defrauded  of  whatever  was  bestowed  on  their  Pagan  rivals,  and  therefore  not 
only  denounced  every  such  act  as  impious  and  sacrilegious,  out  demanded  the 
revenues,  which  they  deflected  from  their  previous  course.  Ecclesiastics  were 
the  keepers  of  the  imperial  conscience  :  they  dictated  the  decrees,  strained  the 
interpretations  of  them  to  authorize  acts  of  violence,  assumed  the  power  of  exe- 
cuting the  laws  which  they  so  perverted,  led  tumultuous  bands  to  plunder  and 
destroy  heathen  temples,  Jewish  synagogues,  and  heretical  churches,  and  when 
the  government  was  roused  to  check  and  punish  such  enormities,  interfered  to 
stop  the  correcting  hand  of  justice.  When  any  such  merciful  disposition  was 
manifested  by  Thwdosius,  *'  his  purpose  was  counteracted  by  the  powerful  in- 
••  fluence  of  the  bishops."  (Neander,  Hist,  of  Christ,  vol.  iii.,  p.  105).  Gibbon 
cites  as  an  instance  of  tnis,  the  reversal  of  the  judgment  on  the  "  seditious  prelate," 
and  monks  of  Caltinicum  in  Mesopotamia,  whom  the  mighty  Ambrose  of  Milan 
successfully  defended,  against  the  majesty  both  of  the  law,  which  they  had 
broken,  and  of  the  emperor  who  had  condemned  them.  Still  the  mischief  becanie 
so  intolerable,  that  five  years  afterwards  Theodosius  was  obliged  to  enact  a  law 
{Code,\.  16,  tit.  8, 1.  9),  ordering  punishment  for  those  who,  "in  the  name  of 
"  Christianity,  committed  such  illegal  spoliations."  The  worldly  spirit,  which 
pots  on  the  mask  of  religion,  sometimes  found  it  most  profitable  in  those  days, 
not  pierely  to  allow  Pagan  temples  to  remain,  but  even  to  connive  at  the  worship 
practiced  in  them.  Tnere  were  Christian  land- owners,  who  permitted  their 
peasants  to  offer  sacrifices,  because  there  were  imF>osts  on  the  temples,  which 
produced  a  revenue  to  the  landlord.  Neander,  Hist.  0/ Christ,  vol.  iii.  p.  113. — E.  C. 
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self  was  interested  not  to  deface  the  splendor  of  his  own 
cities,  or   to  diminish  the  value  of  his   own    possessions. 
Those  stately  edifices  might  be  suffered  to  remain  as  so 
many  lasting  trophies  of  the  victory  of  Christ.     In  the  de- 
cline of  the  arts,  they  might   be   usefully  converted  into 
magazines,  manufactures,  or  places   of  public   assembly; 
and  perhaps,  when  the  walls  of  the  temple  had  been  suffi- 
ciently purified  by  holy  rites,  the  worship  of  the  true  Deit\' 
might  be  allowed  to  expiate  the  ancient  guilt  of  idolatry. 
But  as  long  as  they  subsisted,  the  Pagans  fondly  cherished 
the  secret  hope,  that  an  auspicious   revolution,  a  second 
Julian,  might  again  restore  the  altars  of  the  gods ;  and  the 
earnestness   with  which   they  addressed   their   unavailing 
prayers  to  the  throne,**  increased  the  zeal  qf  the  Christian 
reformers  to  extirpate,  without  mercy,  the  root  of  super- 
stition.    The  laws  of  the  emperors  exhibit  some  symptoms 
of  a  milder  disposition  ;^  but  their  cold  and  Lninguid  efTorts 
were   insufficient  to   stem    the  torrent  of  enthusiasm  and 
rapine,  which  was  conducted,  or  rather  impelled,  by  the 
spiritual  rulers  of  the  church.     In  Gaul,  the  holy  Martin, 
bishoi)  of  Tours,"*  marched  at  the  head  of  his  faithful  monks 
to  destroy  the  idols,  the  temples,  and  the  consecrated  trees 
of  his   extensive    diocese ;  and,  in   the  execution   of  this 
arduous  task,  the  prudent  reader  will  judge  whether  Martin 
was  supported  by  the  aid  of  miraculous  powers,  or  of  carnal 
weapons.  In  Syria,  the  divine  and  excellent  Marcellus,"  as 
he  is  styled  by  Theodoret,  a  bishop  animated  with  apostolic 
fervor,    resolved    to    level    with    the    ground    the  stately 
temples  within  tlie  diocese  of  Apamea.     His  attack  was  re- 
sisted, by  the  skill  and  solidity  with  which  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  had  been  constructed.    The  building  was  seated  on 
an  eminence :  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  the  lofty  roof  was 

2*  Cod.  Throdos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  8,  i8.  There  is  room  to  believe  that  this 
temple  of  luiessa,  which  Theodosius  wished  to  save  for  civil  uses,  was  soon  att^r- 
wards  a  heap  of  ruius.  (Libaiiius  pro  Tempiis,  pp.  26,  27.  and  Godefrov's  tiol<!«, 
P-  59- ) 

-a  See  this  curious  orati«)n  of  Libanius  bro  Temblis^  pronounced,  or  rather 
composed  about  the  year  590.  I  liave  consulted,  witli  advantage.  Dr.  Lardner's 
version  an<l  remarks.      {lUathen  'Trstimonifs,  vol.  iv.  pp.  135-16^).* 

>'J  See  the  Life  of  Martin  by  Sulpicius  Scverus,  c.  9-T4.  The  saint  once  mistook 
^a.<>  Don  Quixote  miRhi  have  done)  a  harmless  funeral  for  an  idolatrous  proces- 
sion, and  imprudently  committed  a  miracle. 

31  Compare  Sozomen  (I.  vii.  c.  15)  with  Theodoret  (1.  v.  c.  21).  Between  theffl, 
they  relate  the  crusade  .and  death  of  Marcellus. 

*  Neandcr  thinks,  that  Libanius  "  could  scarcely  have  ventured  to  utter  before 
"  the  emperor  "  such  a  discourse,  which  he  conjectures  to  have  been  *'  delivered 
"  or  written,  only  as  a  specimen  of  rhetorical  art."  Hist,  of  Christ,  vol.  iii| 
p.  107.— Enc;.  Ch. 
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supported  l)y  htlrcii  nias.-^y  (■')luinii>.  si.xlcc  ii  t«(t  in  ciic  uni- 
lerence ;  and  the  larj^c  stones  of  whicli  tJiey  were  c()m])osed, 
were  firmly  cemented  with  lead  and  iron.    The  force  of  the 
strongest  and  sharpest  tools  had  been  tried  without  effect. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  the 
columns,  which  fell  down  as  soon  as  the  temporary  wooden 
props  had  been  consumed  with  fire ;  and  the  difficulties  of 
the  enterprise  are  described  under  the  allegory  of  a  black 
daemon,  who   retarded,  though   he  could   not  defeat,  the 
operations  of  the  Christian  engineers.     Elated  with  victory, 
Marcellus  took  the  field  in  person  against  the  powers  of 
darkness  ;  a   numerous   troop  of  soldiers   and   gladiators 
marched  under  the  episcopal  banner,  and  he  successively 
attacked  the  villages  and  country  tem])les  of  the  diocese  of 
Apamea.     Whenever  any  resistance  or  danger  was  appre- 
hended, the  champion  of  the  faith,  whose  lameness  would 
not  allow  him  either  to  fight  or  fly,  placed  himself  at  a  con- 
venient distance,   beyond   the   reach   of  darts.     But  this 
prudence  was  the  occasion  of  his  death :  he  was  surprised 
and  slain  by  a  body  of  exasperated  rustics ;  and  the  synod 
of  the  province   pronounced  without   hesitation,  that  the 
holy  Marcellus  had  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  cause  of  God. 
In  the  support  of  this  cause,  the  monks,  who  rushed,  with 
tumultuous  fiiry,  from  the  desert,  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  zeal  and  diligence.     They  deserved  the  enmity  of 
the  Pagans  ;  and  some  of  them  might  deserve  the  reproaches 
of  avarice  and  intemperance  ;  of  avarice,  which  they  gratified 
with  holy  plunder,  and  of  intemperance,  which  they  indulged 
at  the  expense  of  the  people,  who  foolishly  admired  their 
tattered  garments,  loud  psalmody,  and  artificial  paleness.''" 
A  small  number  of  temples  were  protected  by  the  fears,  the 
venality,  the  taste,  or  the  prudence,  of  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical governors.     The  temple  of  the  celestial  Venus  at  Car- 
thage, whose  sacred  precincts  formed  a  circumference  of  two 
miles,  was  judiciously  converted  into  a  Christian  church ;" 
and  a  similar  consecration   has  preserved   inviolate   the 
majestic  dome  of  the  Pantheon  at  R'l       "     But  in  almost 

»  Lihanius  pro  Tempiis^  pp.  10-13.    He  ralli  ~'  rarbed  men,  the 

Chrisiian  monks,  who  eat  more  than  elephaati  ^1  they^^x^  tem- 
perate animals. 

»  Prosier.  Aquitan.  1.  iii.  c.  38,  apad  Bur'  A.  d.  3S9,  Nn. 

58,  &c.  The  temple  had  been  shut  aonif  »  it  was  over- 
grown with  brambles. 

s«  Donatus,  Roma  Antiqna  H  ASr^  Tation  was 

performed  by  Pope  Boniface  IV.    I  umstances 

which  had  preserved  the  Panthtor  e  reign  of 
Theodosius. 
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every  province  of  the  Roman  world  an  army  of  fanatics, 
without  authority,  and  without  discipline,  invaded  the 
peaceful  inhabitants  ;  and  the  ruin  of  the  fairest  structures 
of  antiquity  still  displays  the  ravages  of  those  barbarians 
who  alone  had  time  and  inclination  to  execute  such  labori- 
ous destruction. 

The  temple  of       I"  ^^^^  wide  and  various  prospect  of  devasta- 
Scranis  at      tiou,  the  spcctator  may  distinguish  the  ruins  of 
Alexandria,    ^j^^  tcmplc  of  Scrapis,  at  Alexandria.**    Serapis 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  native  gxxis,  or 
monsters,  who  sprung  from  the  fruitful  soil  of  suf>erstitioiis 
Egypt."    The  first  of  the  Ptolemies  had  been  commanded, 
by  a  dream,  to  import  the  mysterious  stranger  from  the 
coast  of  Pontus.  where  he  had  been  long  adored  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Sinope ;  but  his  attributes  and  his  reign  were 
so  imperfectly  understood,  that  it  became  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute, whether  he  represented  the  bright  orb  of  day,  or  the 
^doomy   monarch   of   the    subterraneous    regions."    The 
EjL^yptians,  who  were  obstinately  devoted  to  the  religion  of 
their  fathers,  refused  to  admit  this  foreign  deity  within  the 
walls  of  their  cities.'*  But  the  obsequious  priests,  who  were 
seckiced  by  the  liberality  of  the  Ptolemies,  submitted,  with- 
out  resistance,  to  the  power  of  the   god   of  Pontus:  an 
honorable  and   domestic  genealogy  was  provided ;  and 
this  fortunate  usurper  was  introduced  into  the  throne  and 
bed  of  Osiris,"  the  husband  of  Isis,  and  the  celestial  monarch 
of  Egypt.     Alexandria,  which   claimed  his   peculiar  pro- 
tection, gloried  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Serapis.    His 

•T>  Sophronius  composed  a  recent  and  separate  histor>'  (j^Wv*!.  in  Scri^.  EccUs. 
torn.  i.  p.  lO.^j,  which  hab  timii»ihed  materials  Xo  Socrates  (1.  v,  c.  i6>,  TluitdoirH 
(1.  v.  c.  22),  and  Riijinus  (1.  ii.  c  22).  Vet  the  last,  who  had  been  at  .\Iexaodria 
before  and  after  the  event,  may  deserve  the  credit  of  an  original  witness. 

.16  Gerard  Vossius  iOpfra.  torn.  v.  p.  80,  and  <U  Idololatria^  1,  i.  c.  39)  strives  to 
support  the  strange  notion  of  the  Fathers :  that  the  patriarch  Joseph  was  adorH 
in  ER:>pt,  as  the  bull  Apis,  and  the  god  Serapis.* 

•"»"  Origo  dei  nondum  nostris  clebrata.  .-Kgyptorium  antistites  sic  memorvit. 
tStc.  Tacii.  Hist.  iv.  83.  The  Greeks  who  had  traveled  into  Egypt,  were  alike 
Ignorant  of  this  new  deity. 

'«•  Macrohius.  Satntnal,  I.  i.  c.  7.  Such  a  living  fact  decisively  proves  his 
foiciiin  extraction. 

•' '  Ai  Rome,  Isis  and  Serapis  were  united  in  the  same  temple  The  precedency 
which  the  queen  assumed,  may  seem  to  betray  her  unequal  alliance  with  the 


Osiris :  whom  he  identifies  with  Serapis. 


*  Consult  du  Dteu  Serapis  ft  son  Origine^^ar  J.  D.  Guigniaut  (the  translator 
of  Creuzcr's  Svmboliqne.)^  Paris.  jS:8;  and  m  the  fifth  volume  of  Boumoufs 
translation  of  77iri/Mjr.— Milman. 
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temple,**  which  rivalled  the  pride  and  magnificence  of  the 
Capitol,  was  erected  on  the  spacious  summit  of  an  artificial 
mount,  raised  one  hundred  steps  above  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  city;  and  the  interior  cavity  was 
strongly  supported  by  arches,  and  distributed  into  vaults 
and  subterraneous  apartments.  The  consecrated  buildings 
were  surrounded  by  a  quadrangular  portico ;  the  stately 
halls,  and  exquisite  statues,  displayed  the  triumph  of  the 
arts ;  and  the  treasures  of  ancient  learning  were  preserved 
in  tiie  famous  Alexandrian  library,  which  had  arisen  with 
new  splendor  from  its  ashes."  After  the  edicts  of  Theo- 
dosius  had  severely  prohibited  the  sacrifices  of  the  Pagans, 
they  were  still  tolerated  in  the  city  and  temple  of  Serapis ; 
and  this  singular  indulgence  was  imprudentiy  ascribed  to 
the  superstitious  terrors  of  the  Christians  themselves :  as  if 
they  had  feared  to  abolish  those  ancient  rites,  which  could 
alone  secure  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  the  harvests  of 
Egypt,  and  the  subsistence  of  Constantinople.** 

At  that  time**  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  jestructfon 
Alexandria  was  filled  by  Theophilus,**  the  per-  a.  d.  389. ' 
petual  enemy  of  peace  and  virtue  ;  a  bold,  bad  man, 
whose  hands  were  alternately  polluted  with  gold  and 
with  blood.  His  pious  indignation  was  excited  by  the 
honors  of  Serapis ;  and  the  insults  which  he  offered  to  an 
ancient  chapel  of  Bacchus,J  convinced  the  Pagans  that  he 

M  Ammianus  (xxii.  i6).  The  Expositio  totius  Afundi  (p.  8,  in  Hudson's  Geog" 
rapfu  Minor,  torn.  Hi.),  and  Rufinus  (I.  ii.  c.  22),  celebrate  the  Serapeum,  as  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

«  Sec  Mimoires  <U  r  Acad,  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  ix.  pp.  397-416.  The  old 
library  of  the  Ptolomies  was  /o/a/(v  consumed  in  Caesar's  Alexandrian  war.  Marc 
Antony  gave  the  whole  collection  of  Pergamus  (200,000  volumes)  to  Cleopatra, 
as  the  foundation  of  the  new  library  of  Alexandria. 

<t  Libanius  {pro  TempHs,  p.  21)  indiscreetly  provokes  his  Christian  masters  by 
this  insulting  remark. 

4*  We  may  choose  between  the  date  of  Marcellinus  (a.  d.  389)  or  that  of  Prosper 
(a.  d.  391).  Tillemont  {Hist,  des  Emp.  tom.  v.  pp.  310,  756)  prefers  the  former, 
and  Pagi  the  latter.* 

♦4  Tillemont,  Mem,  Eccles.  tom.  xi.  pp.  441-500.  The  ambiguous  situation  of 
Theophilus— a  saint,  as  the  friend  of  Jerom  ;  a  devil,  as  the  enemy  of  Chrysostom 
—produces  a  sort  of  impartiality  ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  balance  is  justly  in- 
clined against  him.t  

•  Clinton,  {F,  R,  i.  522),  says  390.— Eng.  Ch. 

t  Some  ecclesiastical  writers  have  feared  to  lower  the  credit  of  Jerome,  by 
exhibiting  Theophilus  in  his  true  colors.  Even  Mosheim  was  tender  of  him,  and 
gives  little  more  than  an  account  of  his  crusade  with  an  armed  force  against  a 
troop  of  itinerant  monks,  whose  admiration  of  Origen  led  them  to  maintain  some 
heretical  opinions.  His  English  translator,  however,  says  in  a  note,  that  Theo* 
philus  was  "a  man  of  strong,  active,  courageous  mina,  but  crafty,  unscrupulous. 
**  artful  and  ambitious."  Neander  is  the  most  honest,  and  describes  him  {Hist,  of 
Chris,  vol.  iii.  p.  108)  as  "a  man  of  an  altogether  worldly  spirit,  who  had  little  or 
•*  no  hearty  interest  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  whose  manner  of  administering 
'*  the  episcopal  office  was  least  of  all  calculated  to  exert  a  good  influence,  in 
•*  building  up  the  temple  of  the  Lord  in  the  hearts  of  men."  Such  were  the 
materials  out  of  which  in  those  da\s  one  Saint  ULidc  another. — Eng.  Ch. 

\  No  doubt  a  temple  of  Osiiis.     .SV.  Mctin,  w.  v>*<  —  Mii.man. 
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meditated  a  more  important  and  dangerous  enterprise.  lo 
the  tumultuous  capital  of  Egypt,  the  slightest  provocation 
was  sufficient  to  inflame  a  civil  war.  The  votaries  of  Serapis, 
whose  strength  and  numbers  were  much  inferior  to  those 
of  their  antagonists,  rose  in  arms  at  the  instigation  of  the 
philosopher  Olympius,**  who  exhorted  them  to  die  in  the 
defence  of  the  altars  of  the  gods.  The  Pagan  fanatics  fortified 
themselves  in  the  temple,  or  rather  fortress,  of  Serapis ;  re- 
pelled the  besiegers  by  daring  sallies,  and  a  resolute  aefence ; 
and,  by  the  inhuman  cruelties  which  they  exercised  on 
their  Christian  prisoners,  obtained  the  last  consolation  of 
despair.  The  efforts  of  the  prudent  magistrate  were  use- 
fully exerted  for  the  establishment  of  a  truce,  till  the  answer 
of  Theodosius  should  determine  the  fate  of  Serapis.  The 
two  parties  assembled,  without  arms,  in  the  principal 
square ;  and  the  imperial  rescript  was  publicly  read.  But 
when  a  sentence  of  destruction  against  the  idols  of  Alex- 
andria was  pronounced,  the  Christians  sent  up  a  shout  of 
joy  and  exultation,  whilst  the  unfortunate  Pagans,  whose 
fury  had  given  way  to  consternation,  retired  with  hasty  and 
silent  steps,  and  eluded,  by  their  flight  or  obscurity,  the 
resentment  of  their  enemies.  Theophilus  proceeded  to 
demolish  the  temple  ofSerapis,  without  any  other  diflSculties 
than  those  which  he  found  in  the  weight  and  solidity  of  the 
materials  ;  but  these  obstacles  proved  so  insuperable,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  foundations ;  and  to  content 
himself  with  reducing  the  edifice  itself  to  a  heap  of  rubbish, 
a  part  of  which  was  soon  afterwards  cleared  away  to  make 
room  for  a  church  erected  in  honor  of  the  Christian  martyrs. 
The  valuable  lih.ary  of  Alexandria  was  pillaged  or  de- 
stroyed ;  and,  near  twenty  years  afterwards,  the  appearance 
of  the  empty  shelves  excited  the  regret  and  indignation  of 
every  spectator,  whose  mind  was  not  totally  darkened  by 
religious  prejudice/*  The  compositions  of  ancient  genius, 
so  many  of  which  have  irretrievably  perished,  might  surely 

4"'  Larduer  { H^athm  Ti^stitnonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  411  has  alleged  a  beautiful  passage 
from  Suidas,  or  rallier  from  Damasius.  which  shows  the  devout  and  virtuous 
01vmi)ius.  not  in  the  light  ol  a  warrior,  but  of  a  prophet. 

4fi  Nos  vidimus  armaria  lihrorum  quibus  direptis,  exinanita  ea  a  nostris  hom- 
itiihus,  nostris  temporibus  memorani.  Orosius,  I.  vi  c.  15,  p.  421,  edit.  Haver- 
camp,     rhough  a  bigot,  ami  a  controversial  writer,  Orosius  seems  to  blush.* 

•  Two  hundred  and  forty  years  after  this  event,  the  literary  treasures  of  Alex- 
andria are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  another  barbarian.  But  those  who 
represent  the  Saracenic  desolation  as  one  •»!  the  causes  of  the  "  dark  ages  "  that  en- 
sued, are  silent  on  the  earlier  havoc  committed  by  a  pseudo-Christian  bishop.-E.C. 

The  Mahometan  fanatics  completed  the  destruction  the  Christian  bigots  in- 
augurated ;  ami  both  religions,  by  depriving  the  world  of  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  the  past,  have  pr(»ved  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. — R. 
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have  been  excepted  from  the  wreck  of  idolatry,  for  the 
amusement  and  instruction  of  succeeding  ages  ;  and  eithv^r 
the  zeal  or  the  avarice  of  the  archbishop,*'  might  have  been 
satiated  with  the  rich  spoils  which  were  the  reward  of  his 
victory.  While  the  images  and  vases  of  gold  and  silver 
were  carefully  melted,  and  those  of  a  less  valuable  metal 
were  contemptuously  broken,  and  cast  into  the  streets,* 
Theophilus  labored  to  expose  the  frauds  and  vices  of  the 
ministers  of  the  idols ;  their  dexterity  in  the  management 
of  the  loadstone :  their  secret  methods  of  introducing  a 
human  actor  into  a  hollow  statue  ;t  and  their  scandalous 
abuse  of  the  confidence  of  devout  husbands  and  unsuspect- 
ing females."  Charges  like  these  may  seem  to  deserve 
some  degree  of  credit,  as  they  are  not  repugnant  to  the 
crafty  and  interested  spirit  of  superstition.  But  the  same 
spirit  is  equally  prone  to  the  base  practice  of  insulting  and 
calumniating  a  fallen  enemy ;  and  our  belief  is  naturally 
checked  by  the  reflection,  that  it  is  much  less  difficult  to 
invent  a  fictitious  story,  than  to  support  a  practical  fraud. 
The  colossal  statue  of  Serapis**  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of 
his  temple  and  religion.  A  great  number  of  plates  of 
different  metals,  artificially  joined  together,  composed  the 
majestic  figure  of  the  deity,  who  touched  on  either  side  the 
walls  of  the  sanctuary.     The  aspect  of  Serapis,  his  sitting 

47  Eunapius  in  the  Lives  0/ Antoninus  ani  .-Eiesius,  execrates  the  sacrileg^ious 
rapine  of  Theophilus.  Tilleraont  Afem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiii.  p.  453)  quotes  an  epistle 
of  Isidor  of  Pelusium,  which  reproaches  the  priraaie  with  the  idolatrous  worship 
of  )(oId,  the  auri  sacra  fames. 

4"  Rufinus  names  the  priest  of  Saturn,  who,  in  the  character  of  the  god,  famil- 
liarly  conversed  with  many  pious  ladies  of  quality;  till  he  betrayed  himself,  in  a 
moment  of  transport,  when  he  could  not  disj^uise  the  tone  of  his  voice.  The  au- 
thentic and  impartial  narrative  of  vCschines  (see  B.iyle.  Dictionnaire  Critique, 
ScAMANDRK),  and  the  adventures  of  Mundus  (Joseph.  Antiquitat.  yudaic.  1.  xviii. 
c.  3.  p.  877.  edit.  Havercamp)  may  prove  that  such  amorous  frauds  have  beeu 
practiced  with  success, 

4»  See  the  images  of  Serapis  in  Montfaucon  (tom.  ii.  p,  297) ;  but  the  description 
of  Macrobius  {JSatumal\.  i.  c.  20)  is  much  more  picturesque  and  satisfactory. 

•"The  early  Christians  destroyed  paintings  and  statues,"  savs  Ingersoll,  in 
Interviews  on  Talmage,  page  in.  '*  They  were  the  enemies  of  all  beauty.  They 
*'  hated  and  detested  every  expression  of  art.  They  looked  upon  the  love  of 
"  statues  as  a  form  of  idolatry.  They  looked  upon  every  painting  as  a  remnant 
•*  of  Paganism.  They  destroyed  all  upon  which  they  could  lay  their  ignorant 
"  hands.  Hundreds  of  years  afterwards,  the  world  was  compelled  to  search  for 
*'  the  fragments  that  Christian  fury  had  left.  The  Greeks  filled  the  world  with 
*'  beauty.  For  every  stream  and  mountain  and  cataract  they  had  a  god  or 
"  goddess.  Their  sculptors  impersonated  every  dream  and  hope,  and  their 
"  mythology  feeds,  to-day.  the  imaRinalion  of  mankind.  The  Venus  de  Milo  is 
••  the  impersonation  of  beautv,  in  ruin— the  sublimest  fragment  of  the  ancient 
"world."— E. 

t  .An  English  traveler,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  has  discovered  the  secret  of  the  vocal 
Memnon.  There  was  a  cavity  in  which  a  person  was  concealed,  and  struck  a 
stone,  which  gave  a  ringing  sountl  like  brass.  The  Arabs,  who  stood  below  when 
Mr.  Wilkinson  performed  the  mir.icle.  ilescribed  the  sound  just  as  the  author  of 
llic  epigram,  (jf;f(iA/cofO  rr-JHTor.— MiLMAN. 
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posture,  and  the  sceptre  which  he  bore  in  his  left  hand, 
were  extremely  similar  to  the  ordinary  representations  of 
Jupiter.     He  was  distinguished  from  Jupiter  by  the  basket 
or  bushel   which   was   placed  on   his   head;  and  by  the 
emblematic  monster  which  he  held  in  his  right  hand :  the 
head  and  body  of  a  serpent  branching  into  three  tails,  which 
were  again  terminated  by  the  trijple  heads  of  a  dog,  a  lion, 
and  a  wolf.  It  was  confidently  affirmed,  that  if  any  impious 
hand  should  dare  to  violate  the  majesty  of  the  god.  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  would  instantly  return  to  their  original 
chaos.     An  intrepid  soldier,  animated  by  zeal,  and  armed 
with  a  weighty  battle  axe,  ascended  the  ladder ;  and  even 
the  Christian  multitude  expected,  with  some  anxiety,  the 
event  of  tlie  combat.*"    He  aimed  a  vigorous  stroke  against 
the  cheek  of  Serapis ;  the  cheek  fell  to  the  ground ;  the 
thunder  wiis  still  silent,  and  both  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
continued  to  i)reserve  their  accustomed  order  and  tranquil- 
lity.    Tlie  victorious  soldier  repeated  his  blows :  the  huge 
idol  wiis  overthrown  and  broken  in  pieces  ;  and  the  limbs 
of  Serapis  were  ignominiously  dragged  through  the  streets 
of  Alexandria.     His  mangled  carcass  was  burnt  in  the  am- 
j)hithealre,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  populace;  and  many 
persons  attributed  their  conversion  to  this  discovery  of  the 
inij^oteiicc  of  their  tutelar  deity.     The  popular  modes  of 
religion,  that  })ropose  any  visible  and  material  objects  of 
worship,  have  the  advantage  of  adapting  and  familiarizing 
themselves  to  the  senses  of  mankind;  but  this  advantage  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  various  and  inevitable  accidents  to 
which  the  faith  of  the  idolater  is  exposed.     It  is  scarcely 
possible,  that,  in  every  disposition  of  mind,  he  should  pre- 
serve his  im[)licit  reverence   for   the   idols,  or   the  relics, 
which  the  naked  eye,  and  the  i)rofane  hand,  are  unable  to 
elistinguish  from  the  most  common  productions  of  art,  or 
nature ;  and   if,  in   the   hour   of  danger,  their  secret  and 
miraculous  virtue  does  not  oi)erate  for  their  own  presen-a- 
tion.  he  scorns  the  vain  apologies  of  his  priests,  and  justly 
derides  the  object,  and  the  folly,  of  his  superstitious  attach* 

M  Sed  fortes  tremucre  manus,  motique  vcrenda 

Majcslalc  loci,  si  robora  sacra  fcrircnl 
III  sua  crcdebaiil  rcdiiuras  membra  secures. 

(Lucan  Hi.  429).  "  Is  it  true"  (saitl  Augustus  to  a  veteran  of  Italy,  at  whose  house 
he  supoed),  "  that  the  niati  who  ^avc  the  first  blow  to  the  jfolden  statue  of  Anaitis, 
*'  was  instantly  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  of  his  life  ?  "—"/was  that  man,"  replied  the 
clear-sijfhted  veteran,  "  an<l  you  now  sup  on  one  of  the  legs  of  the  goddess." 
(Plin.  J/ist.  JVatur.  xxxiii.  24.) 
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ment."  After  the  fall  of  Serapis,  some  hopes  were  still  enter- 
tained by  the  Pagans,  that  the  Nile  would  refuse  his  annual 
supply  to  the  impious  masters  of  Egypt ;  and  the  extraor- 
dinary delay  of  the  inundation  seemed  to  announce  the 
displeasure  of  the  river-god.  But  this  delay  was  soon  com- 
pensated by  the  rapid  swell  of  the  waters.  They  suddenly 
rose  to  such  an  unusual  height,  as  to  comfort  the  discontented 
party  with  the  pleasing  expectation  of  a  deluge ;  till  the 
peaceful  river  again  subsided  to  the  well-known  and  fer- 
tilizing level  of  sixteen  cubits,  or  about  thirty  English  feet." 

The    temples   of  the    Roman    empire   were 
deserted,    or    destroyed ;   but    the    ingenious      reunion?" 
superstition  of  the    Pagans   still   attempted  to     prohibited, 
elude  the  laws  of  Theodosius.  by  which  all  sacri- 
fices had  been  severely  prohibited.    The  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  whose   conduct  was  less  exposed  to  the  eye  of 
malicious  curiosity,    disguised  their   religious,  under  the 
appearance  of  convivial  meetings.     On  the  days  of  solemn 
festivals,   they  assembled    in   great    numbers   under    the 
spreading  shade  of  some  consecrated  trees ;  sheep  and  oxen 
were  slaughtered  and  roasted ;  and  this  rural  entertainment 
was  sanctified  by  the  use  of  incense,  and  hy  the  hymns, 
which  were  sung  in  honor  of  the  gods.     But  it  was  alleged, 
that,  as  no  part  of  the  animal  was  made  a  burnt-offering,  as 
no   altar  was   provided   to  receive  the  blood,  and  as  the 
previous  oblation  of  salt  cakes,  and  the  concluding  ceremony 
of  libations,  were  carefully  omitted,  these  festal  meetings 
did  not  involve  the  guests  in  the  guilt,  or  penalty,  of  an 
illegal  sacrifice."   Whatever  might  be  the  truth  of  the  facts, 

»i  The  history  of  the  reformalion   affords  frequent  examples  of  the  sudden 
change  from  superstition  to  contempt.* 
St 


M  Svzomen,  1.  vii.  c.  aa  I  have  supplied  the  measure.  The  same  standard, 
of  the  inundation,  and  conseauently  of  the  cubit,  has  uniformally  subsisted  since 
the  time  of  Herocioius.  See  Freret,  in  the  ^Um.  de  FAcadimie  des  Inscriptions^ 
torn.  xvi.  pp.  344-353.  Greaves's  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  233.  The  Egyptian 
cubit  is  aoout  twenlv-iwo  inches  of  the  English  measure.! 

s»  Libanius  {pro  Templis,  pp.  15,  16,  17)  pleads  their  cause  with  gentle  and  in- 
sinuating rhetoric.   From  the  earliest  age.  such  feasts  had  enlivenea  the  country ; 


Godefroy,  ad.  ioc.  Liban.  and  Codex  Theodos,  tom.  vi.  p.  284.t 

•When  Boniface  cut  down  the  "  Thunder-Oak  "  of  the  German  Pagans,  a 
similar  scene  was  witnessed.    (Neander.  Hist,  of  Christ,  vol.  iii.  p.  10^)— -E.  C. 

t  Compare  Wilkinson's  Thebes  and  Egypt,  p.  313.— Milman. 

Dr.  Lepsius,  in  July.  1843,  discovered  rock  inscriptions  near  Semneh,  which 
prove  that  the  Nile  *'  above  four  thousand  years  aRo  rose  more  than  twenty-four 
'*  feet  higher  than  now."  {Letters  from  Egypt,  i2fr.  p.  230,  edit.  Bohn.)  See  also 
observations  on  this  discovery  by  L.  Horner,  Esq.  and  the  reply  of  Dr.  Lepsius 
(ib.  p.  ^30).  The  fact  is  imporiant,  and  seems  to  indicate  the  gradual  depression 
of  tne  Mediterranean,  the  basin  into  which  the  floods  of  the  Nile  are  drained, 
(Sec  note  vol.  i.,  of  this  History,  p.  273,  and  Huniboldl's  Views  of  Nature,  p.  264, 
edit.  Bohn.)— Est,.  Ch. 

X  Amid  all   its  absurdities,  the  heathenism  of  antiquity  had  one  redeeming 
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or  the  merit  of  the  distinction,**  these  vain  pretences  were 
swept  away  by  the  last  edict  of  Theodosius ;  which  inflicted 
a  deadly  wound  on  the  superstition  of  the  Pagans.**    This 

B4  Honorius  tolerated  these  rustic  festivals,  (a.  d.  399.)  "  Absque  uUo  sacrificio, 
"  atquc  ulla  supcrstitione  damnabili."  But  nine  years  afterwards,  be  foiiiid  ft 
necessary  to  reiterate  and  enforce  the  same  proviso.  {Codear  Theodos.  L.  zvk 
tit.  X.  leg    17,  19.) 

&5  Cod.  Theodos.  I.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  12.  Jortiu,  {.Remarks  on  EccUs.  liisimy, 
vol.  iv.  p.  134,)  censures,  with  becoming  asperity,  the  style  and  sentiments  of 
this  imolerant  law. 


(luality  ;  it  was  a  cheerful  religion.    The  song,  the  dance,  and  the  banquet,  inter 
tniiiglcd  with  its  riles:  and  to  conduct  these  was  the  only  duty  that  devolved  oa 
some  of  its  priests.    Sacrifices  were  preludes  to  well-spreaa  tables  and  sodal 
repasts,  whether  on  occasions  of  public  rejoicing,  or  in  the  hilarions  commnniooi 
ot  private  hosjjitaliiy.     When  Horace  called  upon  the  Romans  to  celebrate  tbe 
victorv  of  Aciium,  (Carm.  i,  37,)  it  was  by  dancing  and  feasting  in  the  terapl«s; 
when  he  invited  Maecenas  to  commemorate  with  him  his  escape  from  the  fal&BC 
tree,  {Carm.  3,  8,)  the  altar  of  green  turf  was  prepared  for  the  incense  and  the 
white  goat ;  and  again,  {Carrn.  4,  11.)  bound  with   garlands,  it  stood  ready  for 
the  lamb,  when  he  called  Phillis  to  share  his  festivities  on  his  patron's  btrthdaf' 
Sacrifices  thus  coniribuled  to  prolong  the  attachment  of  the  ancients  to  thar 
P.ig.m  worship,  after  the  general  discovery  of  its  intrinsic  insufficiency  for  the 
wants  of  the  age.     This  was  more  particularly  the  case  with  the  country  popols* 
tion.     Neiihcrr  their  proverbial  antipathy  to  a  change  of  habits,  nor  the  impedi> 
incuts  lo  iusiruclion  opposed  by  their  servile  condition,  will  so  well  account  for 
this,  as  ihcir  doire  lo  retain  ihe  "  rustic  holiday,"  which  nothing  but  the  services 
of  the  temple  allowed  llicm.     In   iheir  sequestered  homes,  thev  could  not  share 
the  amusements  of  ihc  circus,  and  the  other  games  and  exhibitions  by  which  the 
cilizcMis  were  so  ofleti  eiitcriaiiied  ;  and  therefore  they  prized  the  more,  every 
rclaxaiion  of  toil  and  animation  oi  pleasure.     By  these  associated  practices,  as 
also  by  the  pcri|uisiies.  which  ii  brought  in    for  interested  parties,  "  the  use  of 
"  s.icrilicc"  helped   to  keep  superstiiiori  alive;  but  it  was   not  "its  most  vital 
*'  pail."    So  louij  as  it  retained  allowances  from  the  state,  and  consecrated  lands, 
il   never   wauled  priests   lo  give   it  a  decent  appearance  of  vigor,  and  gather 
votaries  before  its  idols.    Il  was  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  first  andthe confiscation 
of  the  last,  that  the  fatal  blow  was  given. — Eng.  Ch. 

*  PaKaiiism  maintained  its  ground  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  rural  districts. 
Endelechius,  a  poet  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  speaks  of  tbe 
cross  as 

Sigiuim  quod  perhibent  esse  crucis  Dei, 
Maquis  qui  coliiur  solus  iriurbibus. 
In  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  .Maximus,  bishop  of  Turin,  writes  against  the 
heathen  tieiiies  as  if  tiieir  worship  was  still  in  full  vigor  in  the  neighborhood  of 
his  city.  Augustine  complains  of  the  encouragement  of  the  Pagan  rites  by 
heathen  landowners  ;  and  Zeno  of  Verona,  still  later,  reproves  the  apathy  of  the 
Christian  proprietors  in  conniving  at  this  abuse.  (Compare  Neander,  ii.  p.  169.) 
M.  Heugnot  shows  that  iliis  was  the  case  throughout  the  north  and  centre  of 
Italy  and  in  Sicily.  But  neither  of  these  authors  has  adverted  to  one  fact,  which 
must  have  tended  greatly  to  retard  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  these  quarters. 
Il  was  >till  chiefly  a  slave  population  which  cultivated  the  soil  ;  and  however,  in 
the  towns,  the  belter  class  of  Christians  might  be  eager  to  communicate  '*  the 
'*  blessed  liberty  of  the  gospel  "  to  this  class  of  mankind  ^  however  their  condi- 
tion could  noi  but  be  silently  ameliorated  by  the  humanizing  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  no  tloubi  the  servile  class  would  oe  the  least  fitted  to 
receive  the  ijospel  :  anJ  its  «:eneral  propagation  among  them  would  be  em- 
l>arrasse«l  by  manv  peculiar  difficulties.  The  rural  population  was  probably  not 
entirely  convertecf  before  the  jLjeneral  establishment  of  the  monastic  institutions. 
Com[»aie  Quarterly  Kf^neiv  of  Heugnot.  vol.  Ivii.  p.  52. — Mii.MAN. 

The  English  Churchman  has  shown  that  Paganism  "was  a  cheerful  religion." 
and  increased  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  Orthodox  Christianity  commends 
nenance,  prayer,  and  suffering  on  earth,  while  it  promises  happiness  hereafter. 
I)can  Milman  thinks  the  "servile  class"  were  "silently  ameliorated"  by  this 
Christian  belief;  or  rather,  that  they  were  happier  because  they  were  more  miser- 
able. The  humanizing  influence  of  Christianity  on  slavery  was  clearly  shown  in 
our  Southern  stales  prior  to  the  late  civil  war;  and  the  "servile  class"  were  so 
exquisitely  happy  in  the  service  of  their  Christian  masters,  that  they  never  neg- 
lected an  opportunity  of  escaping  into  freedom. — E. 
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prohibitory  law  is  expressed  in  the  most  absolute  and  com- 
prehensive terms.     *'  It  is  our  will  and  pleasure,"  says  the 
emperor,  "  that  none  of  our  subjects,  whether  magistrates 
"  or  private  citizens,  however  exalted  or  however  humble 
"  may  be  their  rank  and  condition,  shall  presume,  in  any 
"  city,  or  in  any  place,  to  worship  an  inanimate  idol,  by  the 
"  sacrifice  of  a  guiltiess  victim."    The  art  of  sacrificing,  and 
the  practice  of  divination  by  the  entrails  of  the  victim,  are 
declared  (without  any  regard  to  the  object   of  the  inquiry) 
a  crime  of  high  treason  against  the  state ;  which  can  be  ex- 
piated only  by  the  death  of  the  guilty.     The  rites  of  Pagan 
superstition,  which  might  seem  less  bloody  and  atrocious, 
are  abolished,  as  highly  injurious  to  the  truth  and  honor 
of  religion ;  luminaries,  garlands,  frankincense,  and  libations 
of  wine,  are  specially  enumerated  and  condemned  ;  and  the 
harmless  claims  of  the  domestic  genius,  of  the  household 
gods,  are  included  in  this  rigorous  proscription.     The  use 
of  any  of  these  profane  and  illegal  ceremonies,  subjects  the 
offencier  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  house,  or  estate,  where  they 
have  been  performed ;  and  if  he  has  artfully  chosen   the 
property  of  another  for  the  scene  of  his  impiety,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  discharge,  without  delay,  a  heavy  fine  of  twenty- 
•    five  pounds  of  gold,  or  more  than  one  thousand  pounds 
sterling.     A  fincy  not  less  considerable,  is  imposed  on  the 
connivance   of  the  secret   enemies  of  religion,  who  shall 
neglect  the  duty  of  their  respective  stations,  either  to  re- 
veal, or  to   punish,  the  guilt  of  idolatry.     Such  was  the 
persecuting  spirit  of  the  laws  of  Theodosius,  which  were 
repeatedly  enforced  by  his  sons  and  grandsons,  with  the 
loud  and  unanimous  applause  of  the  Christian  world.** 

In  the  cruel  reigns  of  Dccius  and  Diocletian, 
Christianity  had  been    proscribed,  as    a  revolt       PP^^sse 

M  Such  a  charge  should  not  l)e  liv;hlly  made  ;  but  it  may  surely  be  justified  by 
the  authority  of  St.  Aui^usline.  who  thus  addresses  the  Dotiatists :  "  (juis  nos- 
"  truni,  quis  vestrum  noti  laudal  lej^i's  ah  Imperalorihns  dalas  ailversus  sacriticia 
"  Paganorum  ?  Kl  cerl<.-  lonjjje  ihi  poena  severior  couslilula  est;  ilHus  quippe  itn- 
"  pietaiis  capitale  supphcium  est.'  Ef>ist.  xciii.  Xo.  ir»,  tjuoted  by  Le  Clerc  {liib' 
tioth^que  Ckoisif,  torn.  viii.  p.  277,)  whi)  adds  some  jiidurious  reflections  on  the 
intolerance  of  the  victorious  C.Minsiians.* 

*  Vet  Augustine,  with  laud  ihle  itu  onmsi-.-iuy.  ilisap{)roved  of  the  forcible 
demolition  of  llie  temples.  '•  L<.  i  us  fir-i  «'\(irpale  the  idolatry  of  the  hearts  of 
"  the  heathen,  and  they  will  rlth'-r  iheinscKt-*  iiiviic  us  or  anlicii>ale  us  in  the 
"  execution  of  this  good  wmk,"  loin.  v.  s.  6j.  Compare  S\'tatiiirr,  ii.  !(>■).  .-unl.in 
p.  155.  a  beautiful  passacje  from  ('hry-ioslom  aijainsi  all  violent  means  ot  propa- 
gating (Mirisiianity.— .Mn.MAN. 

St.  Augustine  summons  his  w.irriors  to  attack  the  Pagans,  but  to  spare  their 
temples.  "  Let  us  fit  si  cxlirp.ile  the  iiiolatr\  of  tht:  lu-.-irN  of  the  heathen."  is  the 
brutal  languajje  ol  this  mo<lel  sainl.  Dcm  Mihn  ui  i  .liU  this  intolerance  a  "  lau<l- 
"  able  inconsistency."  He  would  doubtlr-,-,  si\lc  an  /I/z/o  c/ayV  an  '■  amiable 
"  weakness."— E. 
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from   the  ancient  and  hereditary  religion  of  the  empire; 
and  the  unjust  suspicions  which  were  entertained  of  a  dark 
and  (huij^erous  faction,  were,  in  some  measure,  countenanced 
by   tlie   inseparable   union,   and   rapid  conquests,  of  the 
Catholic  church.  But  the  same  excuses  of  fear  and  ignorance 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  Christian  emperors,  who  violated 
the  i)reccpts  of  humanity  and  of  the  gospel.  The  experience 
of  aj^cs   had   betrayed  the  weakness,  as  well  as  folly,  of 
Paj^anism  :  the  li|^ht  of  reason  and  of  faith  had  already  ex- 
posed, to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  the  vanity  of  idols; 
and  the  declining  sect,  which  still  adhered  to  their  worship, 
might  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy,  in  peace  and  obscurity, 
the  religious  customs  of  their  ancestors.     Had  the  Pagans 
been  animated  by  the  undaunted  zeal,  which  possessed  the 
minds  of  the  primitive  believers,  the  triumph  of  the  church 
must  have  been  stained  with  blood ;  and   the  martyrs  of 
Jupiter   and   Apollo  might   have  embraced   the   glorious 
opportunity  of  devoting  their  lives  and  fortunes  at  the  foot 
of  their  altars.     Hut  such  obstinate  zeal  was  not  congenial 
to  the  loose  and  careless  temper  of  polytheism.  The  violent 
and  re|:)eated  strokes  of  the  orthodox  princes,  were  broken 
by  the  soft  and  yielding  substance  against  which  they  were 
directed  ;  and  the  ready  obedience  of  the  Pagans  protected 
them  from  the  i)ains  and  penalties  of  the  Theodosian  code.*' 
Instead  of  asserting,  that  the  authority  of  the  gods  was 
superior   to   that   of  the   emperor,   they  desisted,  with  a 
plaintive  murmur,  from  the  use  of  those  sacred  rites  which 
their  sovereign  had  condemned.     If  they  were  sometimes 
tempted,  by  a  sally  of  ])assion,  or  by  the  hopes  of  conceal- 
ment, to  indulij^e  their  favorite  superstition ;  their  humble 
repentance  disarmed  the  severity  of  the  Christian  magistrate, 
and    they  seldom   refused  to  atone  for  their  rashness,  by 
submitting,  with  some  secret  reluctance,  to  the  yoke  of  the 
gospel.  The  churches  were  tilled  with  the  increasing  multi- 
tude of  tiiese  unworthy  proselytes,  who  had   conformed, 
from  temporal  motives,  to  the  reigning  religion  ;  and  whilst 
they  devoutly  imitated  the  postures,  and  recited  the  prayers 
of  the  faithful,  they  satisfied  their  conscience  by  the  silent 

f'T  (hosiiis.  1.  vii.  c.  iS,  p.  5.^7.  AuKustin  (P^narrat.  in  Psalm  cxI.  apud  Lartlner 
Hrathrn  Tfsthnontfx,  vol.  iv.  p.  45S.)  insults  their  cowardice.  *'^uis  eorum 
"  i.oinj>relu-tisiis  est  in  s.icrificio  (cum  his  lc{;;ibus  ista  prohiberenture)  et  non 


••  ...:•  >  ••  r 


ncKUvit 

*  VVithout  the  .irtifK-ial  support  of  tlu>  <tatc,  and  unsustained  by  the  external 
accessories  oi  we.ilth  and  revenue,  heatlienism  had  no  internal  strength  to  have 
induced,  if  it  could  liave  pn>voked.  persn  niion.  Thrown  u|>«>n  itsow*n  resources. 
it  IS  not  supiisitiK  that  iis  ^\v^  line  wa^  «««)  lapnl,  its  extinction  so  complete.  After- 
li  aces  of  II.  N\hich  some  ait  it.t   .|i»i^isis  liave  turned  up,  are  but  insixnihcaiit. — E.  C 
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and  sincere  invocation  of  the  gods  of  antiquity."  If  the 
Pagans  wanted  patience  to  suffer,  they  wanted  spirit  to  re- 
sist ;  and  the  scattered  myriads,  who  deplored  the  ruin  of 
the  temples,  yielded,  without  a  contest,  to  the  fortune  of 
their  adversaries.*  The  disorderly  opposition"  of  the 
peasants  of  Syria,  and  the  populace  of  Alexandria,  to  the 
rage  of  private  fanaticism,  was  silenced  by  the  name  and 
authority  of  the  emperor.  The  Pagans  of  the  west,  without 
contributing  to  the  elevation  of  Eugenius,  disgraced,  by 
their  partial  attachment,  the  cause  and  character  of  the 
usurper.  The  clergy  vehemendy  exclaimed,  that  he 
aggravated  the  crime  of  rebellion  by  the  guilt  of  apostasy  ; 
that,  by  his  permission,  the  altar  of  Victory  was  again  re- 
stored ;  and  that  the  idolatrous  symbols  of  Jupiter  and 
Hercules  were  displayed  in  the  field,  against  the  mvincible 
standard  of  the  cross.  But  the  vain  hopes  of  the  Pagans 
were  soon  annihilated  by  the  defeat  of  Eugenius ;  and  they 
were  left  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the  conqueror,  who 
labored  to  deserve  the  favor  of  heaven  by  the  extirpation 
of  idolatry  .•• 

A   nation   of  slaves   is   always   prepared   to      paeanism 
applaud  the  clemency  of  their  master,  who,  in       .n«»aiiy 

^t  1  /-     1        1  1  1    extinguished. 

the  abuse  of  absolute  power,  does  not  proceed  a.  d.  390-420, 
to  the  last  extremes  of  injustice  and  oppression.  *'*^' 

Theodosius  might  undoubtedly  have  proposed  to  his  Pagan 
subjects  the  alternative  of  baptism  or  of  death ;  and  the 
eloquent  Libanius  has  praised  the  moderation  of  a  prince, 
who  never  enacted,  by  any  positive  law,  that  all  his  subjects 
should  immediately  embrace  and  practice  the  religion  of 
their  sovereign."     The  profession  of  Christianity  was  not 


ft"  Libanius,  {^ro  Templis,  pp.  17,  18)  mentions,  without  censure,  the  occasional 
das  it  were  theatrical  play,  of  I ' 
icludes  his  apology  {p.  32)  by 
unless  he  expressly  warrants  the  destruction  of  the  temples,  Jo^t  roi^  tuv  dypijv 


conformity,  ancTas  it  were  theatrical  play,  of  these  hypocrites. 
69  Libanius  concludes  his  apology  {p.  32)  by  declaring  to  the  emperor,  that 


iff<TTorac.  «al  avroi^  koI  rtfT  vofu^  (SoriOijaovTac  the  proprietors  will  defend 
themselves  and  the  laws. 

••  Paulinus,  in  yit,  Ambros.  c.  26.  Augustin  de  Civitat  Dei,  1.  v.  c.  26.  Thro- 
doret.  \.  V.  c.  24. 

•1  Libanius  suggests  the  form  of  a  persecuting  edict,  which  Theodosius  might 
enact  {pro  Templis,  p.  32) ;  a  rash  joke,  and  a  dangerous  experiment.  Some 
princes  would  have  taken  his  advice.       

•  It  is  no  disparagement  to  Paganism  that  it  was  overthrown  by  Chrislianity. 
Before  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  more  civilized  nations  were  not  neces- 
sarily the  best  soldiers.  In  fact,  the  savage  hordes  of  barbarians  frequently 
overrun  the  fairest  portions  of  Europe.  Among  sects,  the  more  ignorant  and 
credulous  were  generally  the  conquerors.  The  Arians,  who  believed  in  one  God, 
though  at  one  time  the  most  powerful,  were  ultimately  conquered  by  the  Trini- 
tarians, who  believed  in  three.  The  tolerating  spirit  of  Paganism,  as  illustrated 
by  Julian,  could  not  cope  with  the  persecuting  faith  of  Theodosius.  The  Hugue- 
nots of  France  were  at  least  as  intelligent  and  brave  as  their  Catholic  felbw- 
dtisent,  but  these  qualities  could  not  avert  the  horrors  of  St.  Bartholomew.— E. 
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made  an  essential   qualification  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
ci\  il    ri.q^hts  of  society,  nor   were  any  peculiar   hardships 
impt)se(l   on  the  sectaries,  who   credulously  received  the 
fables  of  Ovid,  and  obstinately  rejected  the  miracles  of  the 
gospel.    The  palace,  the  schools,  the  army,  and  the  senate, 
were  filled  with  declared  and  devout  Pagans  ;  they  obtained, 
without  disdnction,  the   civil  and   military  honors  of  the 
empire.*     Theodosius  distinguished  his  hberal  regard  for 
virtue  and  genius,  by  the  consular  dignity,  which  he  be- 
stowed on  Symmachus  ;*'  and  by  the  personal  friendship 
which  he  expressed  to   Libanius;**  and  the  two  eloquent 
apologists  of  Paganism  were  never  required  either  to  change. 
or  to  dissemble,  their  religious  opinions.   The  Pagans  were 
indulged    in  the  most  licentious   freedom  of  speech  and 
wTJting ;  the  historical  and  philosophical  remains  of  Euna- 
pius,  Zosimus,*'*  and  the  fanatic  teachers  of  the  school  of 

63  Deiii(]iic  pro  mcritis  tcrrestribus  eequa  rependens 

Miincra.  sacricolis  sunitnos  impertit  honores. 
Dux  bonus,  ct  ceriarc  sinil  cum  laude  suorum, 
Ncc  |*a><:o  iinplicitos  per  debita  culmiua  mundi 
Ire  virus  prohibt-i.t 

Ipse  niaijislralum  tibi  consulis,  ipse  tribunal 
C'oMtulil. 

Prudent,  in  Symmach.  i  617,  &c.( 
«•■'  Libaniii'5   (pro    Tempiis,   p.  32)  is    proud  that  Thedosius   should  thus  dis- 
tinguish    I  man,  who  even  in  his  presfncf  would  swear  by  Jupiter.    Vet  this 
prest-nce  seems  lo  ho  no  more  that  a  figure  of  rhetoric. 

61  Zosimiis  whostyKs  himscU  Count  ami  ex-advocate  of  the  Treasury,  reviles 
wiih  pnriial  and  nuieceni  higoiry,  the  Christian  princes,  ami  even  the  falhera 

*  The  most  remaikahle  instance  of  this,  at  a  much  later  i»eriod.  occurs  in  the 
person  of  Mcr<»bau<ie.->.  a  j^cncral  and  a  poet,  who  flourished  in  the  first  halfof 
ihe  tifih  iH-ninry.  A  statue  in  honor  of  Mcrobaudes  was  placed  in  the  Forum  of 
Tiajan.  of  which  the  inscription  is  still  extant.  F"rafi!:mcnts  of  his  i>oeras have 
hvcn  rccoven.-d  by  the  industry  and  sagacity  of  Niebuhr.  In  one  passage.  Mcro* 
bau'l<.s.  in  the  genuine  heathen  spirit,  attributes  the  ruin  of  the  empire  to  the 
abolition  f)|  Paganism,  and  almost  renews  the  old  accusation  of  Atheism  against 
Christianitv.  He  imperson.iies  some  deitv,  probablv  Disconl,  who  summons 
Mell<»na  lo  lake  arms  for  the  »lesiruction  of  kome ;  and  in  a  strain  of  fierce  irony 
recommends  to  hei ,  amont;  other  fatal  measures,  to  extirpate  thcgodsof  lloale^' 

Ki»ma.  ip-iijue  tremant  furialia  murmura  reecs. 

Jam  >upei«>s  leiris  atquc  liospita  numina  pelle: 

Romaiios  poftulare  Dros,  ft  nullus  in  arts 

I  'twftr  t'xat  iittr  fotus  stptif'  patlrat  ij^nis. 

His  in^trucla  tlolis  palatia  celsa  subibo 

Mait>rum  mores,  cl  pcctora  prisca  fugabo 

Funciilus;  at«iue  simul,  nuUo  discrimme  rcruni; 

Spernaiitiir  lories,  ncc  sic  reverentia  justis. 

Attica  negieclo  j^ereat  facundia  Phocbo 

Intiii;ni,\  conthiffal  /lonos.  rt  pondera  re  rum  ; 

Non  \  irtijs  sctl  casus  agai  ;  tristisque  cupido  j 

I*e«  loribus  Sie\  i  demens  turor  a'Stuet  a'Vi ; 

Omniagiit'  htrc  sine  mrfitr  '/(wis,  sine  numine  summOm 
Merohandes  in  Niebuhr's  edit,  of  the  /iyzaHtmrs,p.  14. — Milman. 
t  I  lia\e  instrled  s  >me  [three]  hues  omitted  by  Gibbon. — MiLMAN. 
\  The  rtader  may  here  call  lo  miml  Xeander's  doubts  respecting  the  asserted 
banishment  or  Symmaf. bus.     He  was  not  only  consul  in  391,  but  also  at  different 
periods  ])rcrect  of  ilie  city,  corrector  of  Lucania  and   Brutlium,  proconsui  of 
.Xfrica,  ainl  hebl  other  othces  commemorated  in  an  inscription  by  his  son.    ^Clin* 
/'■.  A'.  i,52.v)— K.No.  Ch. 
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Plato,  bi!tray  the  most  furious  animosity,  and  contain  the 
sharpest  invectives,  against  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of 
their  victorious  adversaries.    If  these  audacious  Hbels  were 
publicly  known,  we  must  applaud  the  good  sense  of  the 
Christian  princes,  who  viewed,  with  a  smile  of  contempt, 
the  last  struggles  of  superstition  and   despair."     But  the 
imperial  laws,  which  prohibited  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies 
of  Paganism,  were  rigidly  executed ;  and  every  hour  con- 
tributed to  destroy  the  influence  of  a  religion,  which  was 
supported    by   custom,   rather   than    by   argument.     The 
devotion  of  the  poet,  or  the  philosopher,  may  be  secretly 
nourished  by  prayer,  meditation,  and  study ;  but  the  exercise 
of  public  worship  appears  to  be  the  only  solid  foundation 
of  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  people,  which  derive  their 
force  from  imitation  and  habit.     The  interruption  of  that 
public  exercise  may  consummate,  in  the  period  of  a  few 
years,  the  important  work  of  a  national  revolution.     The 
memory  of  theological  opinions  cannot  long  be  preserved, 
without  the  artificial  helps  of  priests,  of  temples,  and  of 
books.**  The  ignorant  vulgar,  whose  minds  are  still  agitated 
by  the  blind  hopes  and  terrors  of  superstition,  will  be  soon 
persuaded  by  their  superiors,  to  direct  their  vows  to  the 
reigning  deities  of  the  age ;  and  will  insensibly  imbibe  an 
ardent  zeal  for  the  support  and  propagation  of  the  new 
doctrine,  which  spiritual  hunger  at  first  compelled  them  to 
accept.     The  generation  that  arose  in  the  world  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  imperial  laws,  was  attracted  within  the 
pale  of  the  Catholic  church  ;  and  so  rapid,  yet  so  gentle, 
was  the  fall  of  Paganism,  that  only  twenty-eight  years  after 
the  death  of  Theodosius,  the  faint  and  minute  vestiges  were 
no  longer  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  legislator." 

his  sovereifi^n.  His  work  must  have  been  privately  circulated,  since  it  escaped 
the  invectives  of  the  eccJesiastical  historians  firior  to  Evagrius,  (1.  iti.  c.  io-A^,) 
who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.* 

*■'•  Vet  the  Paeans  of  Africa  complained,  that  the  times  would  not  allow  them 
to  answer  with  freedom  the  City  of  God  ;  nor  does  St.  Auguslin  (v.  26)  deny  the 
charge. 

•«  The  Moors  of  Spain,  who  secretly  preserved  the  Mahometan  religion  above 
a  century,  under  the  tvranny  of  the  Inquisition,  possessed  the  Koran,  with  the 
l»eculiar  use  of  the  AraStc  totiKue.  Sec*  the  curious  and  honest  story  of  their  ex- 
pulsion in  Geddes,  {Miscellanitrs,  vol.  i.  pji.  1-198.) 

c:  Paganos  qui  supcrsunt,  quanquam  lam  nullos  esse  credamus,  &c.  Cod. 
Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  22.  A.  d.  423.  The  younger  Theodosius  was  afterwards 
satisfied  that  his  judgment  had  been  somewhat  premature, t 

•  Heyne.  in  his  Disquisitio  in  Zosimum  Ejusque  Fidcm,  places  Zosimus  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  fifth  century.    Zosim.  Heynii,  p.  xvii. — Milman. 

t  The  statement  of  Gibbon  is  much  li>o  strongly  worded.  M.  Beugnot  has 
traced  the  vestiges  of  Paganism  in  the  West,  after  this  period,  in  monuments 
and  inscriptions  with  curious  industry.  Compare  likewise  note  on  the  more 
tardy  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  rural  districts. — Milman. 
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The  worship       ^^^  ^^^^  ?^  ^^^  Pagan  religion  is  described 
of  the  Chris-    by  the  sophists,   as   a  dreadful   and   amazii^ 
tian  martyrs,  prodigy,  which  covered  the  earth  with  darkness, 
and  restored  the  ancient  dominion  of  chaos  and  o(  night 
They  relate,  in  solemn  and  pathetic  strains,  that  the  temples 
were  converted  into  sepulchres,  and  that  the  holy  places, 
which  had  been  adorned  by  the  statues  of  the  gods,  were 
basely  polluted  by  the  relics  of  Chrisdan  martyrs.     "  The 
"  monks,"  a  race  of  filthy  animals,  to  whom  Eunapius  is 
tempted  to  refuse  the  name  of  men,  "  are  the  authors  of 
"  the  new  worship,  which,  in  the  place  of  those  deities  who 
"  are  conceived  by  the  understanding,  has  substituted  the 
"  meanest  and  most  contemptible  slaves.  The  heads,  salted 
"  and  pickled,  of  those  infamous  malefactors,  who,  for  the 
**  multitude  of  their  crimes,  have  suffered  a  just  and  ignomin- 
**  ious  death  ;  their  bodies,  still  marked  by  the  impression 
"  of  the  lash,  and  the  scars  of  those  tortures  which  were 
**  inflicted   by  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate ;  such  "  con- 
tinues Eunapius  "  are  the  gods  which  the  earth  produces 
"  in  our  days  ;  such  are  the  martyrs,  the  supreme  arbitrators 
"  of  our  prayers  and  petitions  to  the  Deity,  whose  tombs 
"  are  now  consecrated  as  the  objects  of  the  veneration  of 
"  tlie  people.'*^  Without  approving  the  malice,  it  is  natural 
enough  to  share  the  surprise,  of  the  sophist,  the  spectator 
of  a  revolution,  which  raised  those  obscure  victims  of  the 
laws  of  Rome,  to  the  rank  of  celestial  and  invisible  pro- 
tectors of  the  Roman  empire.     The  grateful  respect  of  the 
Christians  for  the  martyrs  of  the  faith,  was  exalted,  by  time 
and  victory,  into  religious  adoration ;  and  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  saints  and  prophets  were  deservedly  associated  to  the 
honors  of  the  martyrs.     One  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  glorioxis  deaths  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  Vatican 
and  the  Ostian  road  were  distinguished  by  the  tombs,  or 
rather  by  the  the  trophies,  of  those  spiritual  heroes.**    In 
the  age  which  followed  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  the 
einperors,  the  consult,  and  the  generals  of  armies,  devoutly 
visited  the  sepulchres  of  a  tentmaker  and  a  fisherman  ;'• 

«'  See  Eunapius.  in  the  life  y(  the  sophist  iCdesius:  in  that  of  Eustathius  he 
foretells  the  ruin  of  Paganism,  rai  Ti  fivdudei,  KOl  ueidlcc  koto^  Tvpdwnoei  ru 

•9  Caius,  (apud  Euseb.  Hisi.  J'^cles.  1.  ii.  c.  25),  a  Roman  presbyter,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Zcphyrinus,  (a.  d.  \D3-a19,)  is  an  early  witness  of  this  superstitious 
practice. 

"»  Chrysostom.  Quod  Chrisiuy  sii  Deus.  torn.  i.  nov.  edit.  No.  9.  I  am  in- 
debted for  this  quotation  to  Benetuct  the  XlVlh's  pastoral  letter  on  the  Jubilee 
of  the  year  1750.    See  the  curious  aid  entertaining  letters  of  M.  Chais,  torn.  iii. 
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and  their  venerable  bones  were  deposited  under  the  altars 
of  Christ,  on  which  the  bishops  of  the  royal  city  continually 
offered  the  unbloody  sacrifice.'*  The  new  capital  of  the 
eastern  world,  unable  to  produce  any  ancient  and  domestic 
trophies,  was  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  dependent  provinces. 
The  bodies  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  Timothy,  had 
reposed,  near  three  hundred  years,  in  the  obscure  graves, 
from  whence  they  were  transported,  in  solemn  pomp,  to  the 
church  of  the  aposties,  which  the  magnificence  of  Con- 
stantine  had  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus."  About  fifty  years  afterwards,  the  same  banks 
were  honored  by  the  presence  of  Samuel,  the  judge  and 
prophet  of  the  people  of  Israel.     His  ashes,  deposited  in  a 

f  olden  vase,  and  covered  with  a  silken  veil,  were  delivered 
y  the   bishops  into  each   other's   hands.      The   relics  of 
Samuel  were  received  by  the  people,  with  the  same  joy  and 
reverence   which   they  would   have   shown  to   tlie    living 
prophet;  the  highways,  from  Palestine  to  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople, were  filled  with  an  uninterrupted  procession ; 
and  the  emperor  Arcadius  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  most 
illustrious  members  of  the  clergy  and  senate,  advanced  to 
meet  his  extraordinary  guest,  who  had  always  deserved, 
and  claimed  the  homage  of  kings."   The  example  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople  confirmed  the  faith  and  discipline  of 
the  Catholic  world.     The  honors  of  the  saints  and  martyrs, 
after  a  feeble  and  ineffectual  murmur  of  profane  reason,'* 

71  Male  facit  ergo  Romanus  episcopus  ?  qui  super  mortuorum  hotninum.  Petri 
et  Pauli,  secundum  iios,  ossa  veneranda  '  «  •  offert  Domino  sacrificia,  et 
tumuios  eorum,  Christi  arbitratur  altaria.    yerom,  tom.  ii.  advers.  Vigilant,  p.  153. 

7J  yerom.  (tom.  ii.  p.  122)  bears  witness  to  these  translations,  which  are  neg- 
lected by  the  ecclesiastical  historians.  The  passion  of  St.  Andrew  at  Patrac 
is  described  in  an  epistle  from  the  clergy  of  Achaia.  which  Baronius  {AnncU 
EccUs.  A.  D.  60,  No.  JA)  wishes  to  believe,  and  Tillemont  is  forced  to  reject.  St. 
Andrew  was  adopted  as  the  spiritual  founder  of  Constantinople,  Mhn.  EccUs. 
tom.  i.  pp.  317-323.. 588-594-) 

M  yerom.  (tom.  ii.  p.  122)  pompously  describes  the  translation  of  Samuel,  which 
18  noticed  in  all  the  chronicles  of  the  times. 

7»  The  presbyter  Vigilantius,  the  Protestant  of  his  age,  firmly,  though  ineffec- 
tually, withstood  the  superstition  of  monks,  relics,  saints,  fasts,  &c.,  for  which 
9Vr<w«  compares  him  to  the  Hydra,  Cerberus,  the  Centaurs,  &c.,  and  considers 
him  only  as  the  organ  of  the  Daemon,  (tom.  ii.  pp.  120-126.)  Whoever  will  peruse 
the  controversy  of  St.  Jerom  and  Vigilantius.  and  St.  Augustin's  account  of  the 
miracles  of  St.  Stephen  may  speedily  gain  some  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  Fathers.* 

^  •  This  controversy  attracts  more  particular  notice,  since  it  illustrates  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  age  and  some  other  interesting  facts.  Vigilantius  was 
guilty  of  the  deadly  sin  of  not  thinking  as  Jerome  did,  respecting  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  and  other  points  of  church  discipline,  as  well  as  on  the  subjects  men- 
tioned by  Gibbon.  The  heretic  was  therefore  painted  in  the  darkest  colors  that 
polemical  ingenuity  could  invent.  Although  at  that  time  an  ecclesiastic  of  Spain, 
he  was  a  native  of  Convenae.  a  Gallic  canton  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  denom- 
inated Cominges  by  the  modern  French.  There  was  a  tradition,  that  Pompey, 
•etuming  from  his  victorious  career  in  Spain,  had  planted  a  colony  of  his  pris- 
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were  universally  established ;  and  in  the  age  of  Ambrose 
and  Jerom,  something  was  still  deemed  wanting  to  the 
sanctity  of  a  Christian  church,  till  it  had  been  consecrated 
by  some  portion  of  holy  relics,  which  fixed  and  inflamed 
the  devotion  of  the  faithful. 

In  the  long  period  of  twelve  hundred  years, 

reflecuSis.  which  elapsed  between  the  reign  of  Constantine 
and  the  reformation  of  Luther,  the  worship  of 
saints  and  relics  corrupted  the  pure  and  perfect  simplicity 
of  the  Christian  model ;  and  some  symptoms  of  degeneracy 
may  be  observed  even  in  the  first  generations  wincL 
adopted  and  cherished  this  pernicious  innovation. 

I.  Fabulous  ^-  T^^  satisfactory  experience,  that  the  relics 
niariyrs  and  of  saints  Were  morc  valuable  than  gold  or 
rehcs.  precious  stones,'*  stimulated  the  clergy  to  multiply 
the  treasures  of  the  church.  Without  much  regard  for 
truth  or  probability,  they  invented  names  for  skeletons,  and 
actions  for  names.  The  fame  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the 
holy  men  who  had  imitated  their  virtues,  was  darkened  by 
religious  fiction.  To  the  invincible  band  of  genuine  and 
primitive  martyrs,  they  added  myriads  of  imaginary  heroes, 
who  had  never  existed,  except  in  the  fancy  of  crafty  or 

■?■•  M  de  Beausobre,  {//ist.  du  Manicheisme,  torn  ii.  p.  648),  has  applied  • 
worldly  sense  lo  the  pious  observations  of  the  clergy  of  bmyrna,  who  carefaUy 
preserved  the  relics  of  St.  Polycarp  the  martyr. 

oners  on  this  spot  and  given  the  community  its  Latin  name.  Julius  Caesar,  U>t 
Bell  Civ.  I.  3,  c.  17.)  referred  obscurely  to  a  treaty  with  some  lawless  banditti 
among  the  wilds  of  the  Pvrenecs.  In  the  bitterness  of  controversial  rancor, 
Jerome  availed  himself  of  these  grounds,  for  a  furious  asault  on  his  adversary. 
"  Worthy."  he  savs.  "is  Vigilantius  of  his  descent  from  that  rabble  of  thieves 
"  whom  Cn.  Pomoey.  on  his  return  to  celebrate  his  triumph  for  the  conquest  of 
*'  Spain,  collected  among  the  Pvrenean  mountains  and  planted  in  one  town  to 
"  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Convena?."  Hieron.  adv.  Vig.  Op,  torn.  i.  p.  589.) 
This  vituperative  ebullition  of  provoked  sainthood  has  since  been  taken  by  our 
classical  critics,  among  them  Oudendorp  and  D'Anville,  as  sound  historical 
evidence  of  a  fact  unknown  lo  earlier  writers.  Neither  Strabo  nor  Plinv  had 
heard  of  this  origin  of  Convene.  The  former  is  remarkable  for  having  collected 
and  recorded  everv  current  tradition  relative  to  the  early  history  of  tribes  and 
cities.  In  this  instance  he  is  silent.  But  he  has  used  an  expression,  which,  as  he 
seems  to  have  traveled  through  the  region,  probably  indicates  the  true  derivation 
of  the  name.  He  calls  it  (lib.  4)  rdv  Kovoi'fvuv  avyKkv^uVs  a  term  which  his 
different  editors  and  annotators  are  at  a  loss  to  explain,  and  for  which  they  have 
proposed  to  substitute  various  readings.  The  meaning  of  it  is,  confluvium,  a 
flowing  together  of  waters.  The  whole  district  is  full  oftorrents  rushing  down 
from  the  heights  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  successively  uniting  lo  form  the  head  of 
the  Garonne.  The  Agunr  Convenarum  and  streams  that  are  formed  in  that  tract 
of  countrv  are  mentioned  by  Cellarius.  (tom.  i.  p.  145.)  Instead,  therefore,  of 
affording  the  delusive  grounds  on  which  Jerome  reliecf.  in  the  gratification  of  his 
malignity,  it  is  evident  that  the  Latin  Convener  and  the  French  Coming^es  are 
corrupted  forms  of  the  Coman  or  Covan,  by  which  the  Celtic  inhabitants  desig- 
nate<l  the  meetiut^s  of  ivaters  in  that  region.  Their  language  supplied  also  the 
name  of  the  river  which  Hnally  issues  from  these  waters,  (or  the  Garonne  is  their 
Giif7i'an  'see  .Armstrong's  Gaelic  Dictioftat-v.)  the  rouffh  iva/er,  so  graphically 
an<l  characteristically  described  by  Pompontus  Mela,  ilih.  3.C.  2. )— Esti.  Cn. 
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credulous  legendaries  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that 
Tours  might  not  be  the  only  diocese  in  which  the  bones  of 
a  malefactor  were  adored  instead  of  those  of  a  saint.'*  A 
superstitious  practice,  which  tended  to  increase  the  tempta- 
tions of  fraud,  and  credulity,  insensibly  extinguished  the 
light  of  history  and  of  reason  in  the  Christian  world. 

II.  But   the   progress  of  superstition   would 
have  been  much  less  rapid  and  victorious,  if  the 
faith  of  the  people  had  not  been  assisted  by  the  seasonable 
aid  of  visions  and  miracles,  to  ascertain   the  authenticity 
and  virtue  of  the  most  suspicious  relics.     In  the  reign  of 
the  younger  Theodosius,  Lucian,"  a  presbyter  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  minister  of  the  village  of  Capharga- 
maia,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  city,  related  a  very  sm- 
gular  dream,  which,  to  remove  his  doubts,  had  been  re- 
peated on  three  successive  Saturdays.     A  venerable  figure 
stood  before  him  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  with  a  long 
beard,  a  white  robe,  and  a  gold  rod  ;  annqjanced  himself  by 
the   name  of  Gamaliel,   and   revealed  to  the  astonished 
presbyter,  that  his  own  corpse,  with  the  bodies  of  his  son 
Abibas,  his  friend  Nicodemus,  and  the  illustrious  Stephen, 
the  first  martyr  of  the  Christian  faith,  were  secretly  buried 
in  the  adjacent  field.     He  added,  with  some  impatience, 
that  it  was  time  to  release   himself,  and  his  companions, 
from  their  obscure  prison  ;  that  their  appearance  would  be 
salutary  to  a  distressed   world ;  and  that  they  had  made 
choice  of  Lucian  to  inform  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  o^  their 
situation   and  their   wishes.     The  doubts   and   difficulties 
which  still  retarded  this  important  discovery,  were  success- 
ively removed  by  new  visions  ;  and  the  ground  was  opened 
by  the  bishop,  in  the  presence  of  an  innumerable  multitude. 
The  coffins  of  Gamaliel,  of  his  son.  and  of  his  friend,  were 
found  in  regular  order ;  but  when  the  fourth  coffin,  which  con- 
tained the  remains  of  Stephen,  was  shown  to  the  light,  the 
earth  trembled,  and  an  odor,  such  as  that  of  Paradise,  was 
smelt,  which  instantly  cured  the  various  diseases  of  seventy- 
three  of  the  assistants.     The  companions  of  Stephen  were 

'•  Martin  of  Tours,  (see  his  Life,  c.  8,  by  Sulpicius  Severus).  extorted  this  con- 
fession from  the  mouth  of  the  dead  man.  The  error  is  allowea  to  be  natural ;  the 
discovery  is  supposed  to  be  miraculous.  Which  of  the  two  was  likely  to  happen 
most  frei^uently  t 

77  Lucian  composed  in  Greek  his  ori^nal  narrative,  which  has  been  translated 
by  Avllus,  and  published  by  Baronius.  (Annul.  Eccles.  A  d.  415,  No.  7—16.)  Th6 
Bienedictine  editors  of  St.  Augustin  have  given  (at  the  end  of  the  work  de  Civi- 
tote  Dei)  two  several  copies,  with  many  various  readings.  It  is  the  character  of 
falsehood  to  be  loose  ana  inconsistent.  1  he  most  incredible  parts  of  the  legend, 
&c.t  arc  smoothed  and  softened  by  Tillemont  Mim,  EccUs,  tom.  ii.,  p.  9,  Ac. 
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left  in  their  peaceful  residence  of  Caphargamala :  but  the 
relics  of  the  first  martyr  were  transported,  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, to  a  church  constructed  in  their  honor  on  mount 
Sion  ;  and  the  minute  particles  of  those  relics,  a  drop  of 
blood,"  or  the  scrapings  of  a  bone,  were  acknowledged,  in 
almost  every  province  of  the  Roman  world,  to  possess  a 
divine   and   miraculous   virtue.     The  grave  and   learned 
Augustin,''*  whose  understanding  scarcely  admits  the  ex- 
cuse of  credulity,  has  attested  the  innumerable  prodigies 
which  were  performed  in  Africa  by  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen; 
and  this  marv^ellous  narrative  is  inserted  in  the  elaborate 
work  of  the  City  of  God,  which  the  bishop  of  Hippo  de- 
signed  as   a  solid   and   immortal  proof  of  the   truth  ol 
Christianity.     Augustin    solemnly  declares,   that   he  had 
selected  those  miracles  only  which  were  publicly  certified 
by  the  persons  who  were  either  the  objects,  or  the  spectators. 
of  the  power  of  the  martyr.*    Many  prodigies  were  omitted, 
or  forgotten ;  and  Hippo  had  been  less  favorably  treated 
than  the  other  cities  of  the  province.     And  yet  the  bishop 
enumerates  above  seventy  miracles,  of  which  three  were 
resurrections  from  the  dead,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  and 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  diocese.**     If  we  enlarge  our 
view  to  all  the  dioceses,  and  all  the  saints,  of  the  Christian 
world,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  calculate  the  fables,  and  the 
errors,  wliich  issued  from  this  inexhaustible  source.    But 
we  may  surely  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  a  miracle,  in  that 
age   of  superstition   and  credulity,  lost   its   name  and  its 
merit,  since  it  could  scarcely  be  considererd  as  a  deviation 
from  the  ordinary,  and  established,  laws  of  nature. 
,„    D        ,        III.  The  innumerable  miracles,  of  which  the 

III.    Revival  \  r    \  i  *    » 

ol  tombs  of  the  martyrs  were  the  perpetual  theatre, 

PoiyiiKism.     i-cvealed  to  the  pious  believer,  the  actual  state 

"■'  A  jiliial  of  St.  Stephen's  blood  was  annually  liquified  at  Naples,  till  he  was 
r.uporscMlccl  l»y  St.  J.imiarius  (Ruinart.  Hist.  Persecut.  I'andal.  p.  52^,) 

"'■•  Aii^ustiii  c«>mpoM.Ml  the  iwo-and-lweiity  hooks  de  Civitate  />«•/ in  the  space 
of  ihirlccii  years,  a.  d.  .\\i,—.\2f)  (Tillcmont,  M^m.  RcUs.  torn.  xiv.  p.  608,  &c.; 
I  Ms  learniut:  is  loo  often  b«>rro\ved.  and  his  arguments  are  too  often  his  own :  bat 
the  whole  \v(Mk  claims  llie  merit  of  a  magnificent  deslKn,  vigorously,  and  not 
unskillfully.  executed. t 

■^rt  Se  Aiuiistiii  <//•  Civitat.  Dei,  1.  xxii.  c.  22.  and  the  Appendix,  which  contains 
two  hooks  of  St.  Stephen's  miracles,  by  Evodius.  bishop  of  Uzalis.  Freculphas 
(apud  Basnaj^e.  Hist,  drs  yui/s,  torn.  viii.  p.  249)  has  preserved  a  Gallic  or  a 
Spanish  proverb,  'Whoever  pretends  to  have  read  all  the  miracles  of  St  Stephen. 
*•  he  lies.'  

♦  Si.  Autjustin  wished  to  "extirpate  Iho  idolatry  of  the  hearts  of  the  heathen,** 
and  Dean  Milman.  in  a  preceding  note,  approved  this  sentiment.  And  yet  St. 
Au-.;imiin  h.-heveil  in  the  miraculous  p  iw.-r  of  ih'.'  scrapings  of  a  decayed  bone, 
anl  iIk-  mc«(li(  ;il  virtue  of  the  dried  blood  of  a  Christian  martyr. — E. 

t  (.'lin'.on  shows  that  .\ui;ustin  was  employed  on  the  work  seventeen  yeftiS 
fi"Cm  .\.  I),  .^11  to  4.'S.    See  F.  H.  i.  p.  291;   F.  /?.  i.  p.  464. — Eng.  Ch. 
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and  constitution  of  the  invisible  world ;  and  his  religious 
speculations  appeared  to  be  founded  on  the  firm  basis  of 
fact  and  experience.  Whatever  might  be  the  condition  of 
vulgar  souls,  in  the  lone  interval  between  the  dissolution 
and  the  resurrection  of  their  bodies,  it  was  evident  that  the 
superior  spirits  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  did  not  consume 
that  portion  of  their  existence  in  silent  and  inglorious  sleep." 
It  was  evident  (without  presuming  to  determine  the  place 
of  their  habitation,  or  the  nature  of  their  felicity,)  that  they 
enjoyed  the  lively  and  active  consciousness  of  their  happi- 
ness, their  virtue,  and  their  powers  ;  and  that  they  had 
already  secured  the  possession  of  their  eternal  reward.  The 
enlargement  of  their  intellectual  faculties  surpassed  the 
measure  of  the  human  imagination ;  since  it  was  proved 
by  experience^  that  they  were  capable  of  hearing  and 
understanding  the  various  petitions  of  their  numerous 
votaries ;  who,  in  the  same  moment  of  time,  but  in  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  invoked  the  name  and  assistance 
of  Stephen  or  of  Martin."  The  confidence  of  their  petitioners 
was  founded  on  the  persuasion  that  the  saints,  who  reigned 
with  Christ,  cast  an  eye  of  pity  upon  earth ;  that  they  were 
warmly  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Catholic  church  ; 
and  that  the  individuals,  who  imitated  the  example  of  their 
faith  and  piety,  were  the  peculiar  and  favorite  objects  of 
their  most  tender  regard.  Sometimes,  indeed,  their  friend- 
ship might  be  influenced  by  considerations  of  a  less  exalted 
kind ;  they  viewed,  with  partial  affection,  the  places  which 
had  been  consecrated  by  their  birth,  their  residence,  their 
death,  their  burial,  or  the  possession  of  their  relics.  The 
meaner  passions  of  pride,  avarice,  and  revenge,  may  be 
deemed  unworthy  of  a  celestial  breast ;  yet  the  saints  them- 
selves condescended  to  testify  their  grateful  approbation  of 
the  liberality  of  their  votaries :  and  the  sharpest  bolts  of 
punishment  were  hurled  against  those  impious  wretches, 
who  violated  their  magnificent  shrines,  or  disbelieved  their 

«i  Burnet  (d^  S/aiu  Afortuorum,  pp.  56—84)  collects  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers, 
as  far  as  they  assert  the  sleep,  or  repose,  of  human  souls  till  the  day  of  ju«1g- 
ment.  He  afterward  exposes  p.  91,  &c.,)  the  inconveniences  which  must  arise, 
if  they  possessed  a  more  active  and  sensible  existence. 

"«  Vigilantius  placed  the  souls  of  the  prophets  and  martyrs  either,  in  the 
bosom  of  Abraham  fin  loco  refiigerii),  or  else  under  the  altar  of  God  Nee  posse 
suis  turaulis  et  ubi  volucrunt  adesse  pracsentes.  But  ?>ro»i  (tom.  ii.  p.  122,) 
sternly  refuted  this  blasphemy.  Tu  Deo  leges  pones?  Tu  apostolis  yincula  in- 
jicies,  ut  usque  ad  diem  judicii  teneantur  cusiodia,  nee  sint  cum  Domino  suo  :  de 
quibu's  scriptum  est,  Sequuntur  Agnum  quocunque  vadit.  Si  Agnus  ubique, 
ergo,  et  hi,  qui  cum  Agno  sunt,  ubique  esse  credendi  sunt.  Et  cum  diabolus  et 
daem'ones.  toto  vagentur  in  orbe.  ftc. 
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supernatural  power.'*    Atrocious,  indeed,  must  have  been 
the  guilt,  and  strange  would  have  been  the  skepticism,  of 
those  men,  if  they  had  obstinately  resisted  the  proofs  of  a 
divine  agency,  which  the  elements,  the  whole  range  of  the 
animal  creation,  and  even  the  subde  and  invisible  operations 
of   the   human    mind,   were    compelled    to    obey.**    The 
immediate,  and  almost  instantaneous,  effects,   that  were 
supposed  to  follow  the  prayer,  or  the  offence,  satisfied  the 
Christians  of  the  ample  measure  of  favor  and  authority 
which  the  saints  enjoyed  in  the  presence  of  the  supreme 
God ;  and  it  seemed  almost  superfluous  to  inquire,  whether 
they  were  continually  obliged  to  intercede  before  the  throne 
of  grace;  or  whether  they   might  not  be  permitted  to 
exercise,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  benevolence  and 
justice,  the  delegated  powers  of  their  subordinate  ministry. 
The  imagination,  which  had  been  raised  by  a  painful  effort 
to  the  contem[)lation  and  worship  of  the  Universal  Cause, 
eagerly  embraced  such  inferior  objects  of  adoration  as  were 
more  proportioned  to  its  gross  conceptions  and  imperfect 
faculties.  The  sublime  and  simple  theology  of  the  primitive 
Christians  was   gradually  corrupted;  and  the  monarchy 
of  heaven,  already  clouded  by  metaphysical  subtilities,  was 
degraded  by  the  introduction  of  a  popular  mythology* 
which  tended  to  restore  the  reign  of  polytheism. 

IV.  As  the  objects  of  religion  were  gradually 
IV.  introduc-  rcduccd  to  the  standard  of  the  imagination,  the 

Hon  of  PaKan       .  ,  .  •    ^    ^j  i        i     *. 

ceremonies,    ritcs    and    ccremonics    were    mtroduced    that 

seemed  most  powerfully  to  affect  the  senses  of 

the   vulgar.     If,  in   the   beginning  of  the  fifth   centur)',* 

•»3  Fleury,  Discours  sitr  rifi9,t.  EccUsiastique,  iii.  p.  80. 

•'«  At  Minorca,  the  relics  of  Si.  Stephen  converted,  in  eight  days,  540  Jews; 
with  the  helj),  indeed,  of  some  wholesome  severities,  such  as  burning  the  S>'na- 
go^ue,  driving  the  obstinate  infidels  to  starve  among  the  rocks,  &c.  Sec  the 
original  letter  of  Severus,  bishop  of  Minorca  (ad  calcem  St.  Augustin.  de  Civ. 
Dei.)  and  the  judicious  remarks  of  Basnage  (torn.  viii.  pp.  2i5-a5i.) 

»'•■'  Mr.  Hume  k Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  434,)  observes,  like  a  philosopher  the  natural 
flux  and  reflux  of  i'olvtheism  and  Theism.t 

"fi  D'AubiKJM*  (see  bis  own  Mf moires,  pp.  156—160)  frankly  offered,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Huguenot  ministers,  to  allow  the  first  400  years  as  the  rule  of  faith. 
The  Cardinal  du  Perron  haggled  for  forty  years  more,  which  were  indiscreetlv 
given.     Yet  neither  party  would  have  found  their  account  in  this  foolish  bargain. 

•  The  popularity  of  the  Christian  mvthology  does  not  prove  its  truth.  It  found 
Rome  powerful,  prosperous  and  civilized  :  and  it  banished  libvrty,  enthrone*! 
superstition.  aii<l  destroyed  the  Roman  empire.  Faith,  ignorance,  anil  intolerance 
were  its  weapons,  and  the  Daik  Ages  of  oppression  and  enthrallment  its  unhappy 
results.—  K. 

t  Such  alteration";  are  not  the  natural  movements  of  the  human  mind.  Its 
course  is  ever  onward,  nor  dot-s  it  halt  or  retrograde  save  by  the  pressure  of  ex- 
ternal forces.  Against  these,  though  it  may  struggle  for  a  time  unavailingly,  it 
finally  prevails. — Eni;.  Ch. 
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Tertullian,  or  Lactantius,"  had  been  suddenly  raised  from 
the  dead,  to  assist  at  the  festival  of  some  popular  saint,  or 
martyr,"  they  would  have  gazed   with  astonishment,  and 
indignation,  on  the  profane  spectacle,  which  had  succeeded 
to  the  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  a  Christian  congrega- 
tion.    As  soon   as  the  doors  of  the  church  were  thrown 
open,  they  must  have  been  offended  by  the  smoke  of  in- 
cense, the  perfume  of  flowers,  and  the  glare  of  lamps  and 
tapers,  which  diffused,  at  noon-day,  a  gaudy,  superfluous, 
and,  in  their  opinion,  a  sacrilegious  light.  If  they  approached 
the  balustrade  of  the  altar,  they  made  their  way  through 
the  prostrate  crowd,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  strangers 
and  pilgrims,  who  resorted  to  the  city  on  the  vigil  of  the 
feast,   and   who    already   felt   the   strong   intoxication    of 
fanaticism,  and,  perhaps,  of  wine.  Their  devout  kisses  were 
imprinted  on  the  walls  and  pavement  of  tlie  sacred  edifice ; 
ana  their  fervent  prayers  were  directed,  wliatever  might  be 
the  language  of  their  church,  to  the  bones,  the  blood,  or  the 
ashes,  of  the  saint,  which  were  usually  concealed,  by  a  linen 
or  silken  veil,  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.     The  Christians 
frequented  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing, from  their  powerful  intercession,  every  sort  of  spiritual, 
but  more  especially  of  temporal,  blessings.    They  implored 
the  preservation  of  their  health,  or  the  cure  of  their  in- 
firmities ;  the  fruitfulness  of  their  barren  wives,  or  the  safety 
and  happiness  of  their  children.  Whenever  they  undertook 
any  distant  or  dangerous  journey,  they  requested,  that  the 
holy  martyrs  would  be  their  guides  and  protectors  on  the 
roads  ;  and  if  they  returned  without  having  experienced  any 
misfortune,  they  again  hastened  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs, 
to  celebrate,  with  grateful  thanksgivings,  their  obligations 
to  the  memory  and  relics  of  those  heavenly  patrons.     The 
walls  were  hung  round  with  symbols  of  the  favors  which 
they  had  received ;  eyes,  and  hands,  and  feet,  of  gold  and 
silver :  and  edifying  pictures,  which  could  not  long  escape 
the  abuse  of  indiscreet  or  idolatrous  devotion,  represented 
the  image,  the  attributes,  and  the  miracles  of  the  tutelar 
saint.     The   same   uniform   original   spirit  of  superstition 

*^  The  worship  practiced  and  inculcated  by  Tertullian,  Lactantius,  Arnobius, 
&c.,  is  so  extremely  pure  and  spiritual,  that  their  declamations  against  the  Pagan, 
sometime  glance  against  the  Jewish,  ceremonies. 

**  Faustus  the  Manichsean  accuses  the  Catholics  of  idolatry.  Vertitis  idola  in 
martvrs  •  •  •  quos  votis  similibus  colitis.  M.  de  Beausobre,  (Hist.  Critique 
du  .\fanicheisme,  tom.  ii.  pp.  629-700,)  a  Protestant,  but  a  philosopher,  has  repre- 
scntcil.  with  candor  and  learning,  the  introduction  of  Christian  idolatry  in  the 
f<iuiili  and  fifth  centuries. 
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might  suggest,  in  the  most  distant  ages  and  countries,  the 
same  method  of  deceiving  the  credulity,  and  of  affecting  the 
senses,  of  mankind  :^  but  it  must  ingenuously  be  confessed, 
that  tlie  ministers  of  the  CathoHc  church  imitated  the  pro- 
fane model,  which  they  were  impatient  to  destroy.  The 
most  respectable  bishops  had  persuaded  themselves,  that 
the  ignorant  rustics  would  more  cheerfully  renounce  the 
superstition  of  Paganism,  if  they  found  some  resemblance, 
some  compensation,  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity.  The 
religion  of  Constantine  achieved,  in  less  than  a  century,  the 
final  conquest  of  the  Roman  empire :  but  the  victors  diem- 
selves  were  insensibly  subdued  by  the  arts  of  their 
vanquished  rivals.*®* 

89  The  resemblance  of  superstition,  which  could  not  be  imitated,  might  be 
traced  from  Japan  to  Mexico.  Warburton  has  seized  this  idea,  which  be  dis- 
torts, by  rendermK  it  too  general  and  absolute  {Divine  LegcUion^  voL  iv.  p.  ia6.  he) 

90  The  imitation  of  Paganism  is  the  subject  of  Dr.  Middleton*8  a^^reeablc  letter 
from  Rome.  Warburton's  animadversions  obliged  him  to  connect  (vol.  iii.  pp. 
120-133)  the  history  of  the  two  religions,  and  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  Chris* 
tiati  copy.f  

•  But  there  was  always  this  important  difference  between  Christian  and 
heathen  Polytheism.  In  Paganism  this  was  the  whole  religion  ;  in  the  darkest 
apes  of  Christianity,  some,  however  obscure  and  vague,  Christian  notions  of 
future  retribution,  of  the  life  after  death,  lurked  at  the  bottom,  and  operated  to 
a  certain  extent,  on  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  sometimes  on  the  actions. — M 4 

t  That  subjugation  of  mind,  which  the  hierarchy  had  been  for  three  centuries 
effecting,  begms  now  to  develop  rapidly  its  necessary  consequences.  Delusions 
so  gross,  impostures  so  impudent,  could  only  find  credit  where  neglected  educa- 
tion and  stolid  ignorance  had  prepared  weakened  intellects  to  receive  there. 
They  were  the  rivets  and  bolls  of  the  deadly  chain  by  which  a  worldly  priest- 
hood was  dragging  back  enslaved  mind  into  the  barbarism  whence  it  had  been 
for  eighteen  centuries  emerging.  Well  might  Niebuhr  say,  when  closing  his  re- 
view of  learning  and  art  in  the  time  of  Theodosius,  (Lectures,  vol.  iii.,  p.  ja?,) 
"  Ignorance  and  indifference  to  literature  increased  more  and  more  among  toe 
"  higher  classes,  whilst  the  memorv  of  the  olden  times  had  been  entirely  lost." 
Thus  was  it,  that  a  generation  had  been  trained  so  submissive  to  their  enslavers, 
so  spirit-broken,  so  helpless,  that  they  were  incapable  of  defending  their  country 
or  themselves,  and  tamelv  yielded  to  the  stern,  rough,  but  manly  invaders  who 
crowded  upon  them.  Ail  this,  be  it  remembered,  had  been  in  progr«?ss,  long 
before  the  irruption  of  those  unlettered  races,  who  have  been  calumniated  as  the 
authors 

"onh „  .  ,    .  . 

'*  died  away  :  the  Itali.ins  were  now  a  mere  helpless  rabble."  Thus  had  the  de- 
scendants of  the  world's  conquerors  and  instructors  degenerated  in  the  space  of 
four  hundred  vears.  Vet,  during  all  that  time,  a  religion  was  becoming  ascendant 
among  ihcin,  by  which  thev  ought  to  have  been  improved ;  and  by  which,  in  de- 
fiance of  these  incontestable  facts,  some  strangely  maintain  and  still  more  blindly 
believe,  that  they  actually  were  improved.  Whv  it  had  failed  in  its  sublime  vo- 
cation, and  whv  its  advancing  steps  were  marked  by  growing  depravity  instead 
of  maturing  virtue,  is  the  problem  for  history  to  solve.— English  Churchman. 

X  The  Rev.  Robt.  Taylor  in  his  Diegesis  asserts  that  during  the  fifth  century. 
"  when  all  there  was  of  religion  in  the  world  merged  in  the  palpable  obscurity  of 
"  the  Dark  Ages,  Christianity,  as  a  religion  distinct  from  Paganism,  had  gained 
"  noextensive  fooling;  that  jiriests,  altars,  temples,  solemn  festivals,  melancholy 
*'  grimaces,  ridiculous  altitudes,  trinkets,  banners,  bells,  candles,  cushions,  holy 
"  water,  holv  wine,  holv  hiscuits.  holy  oil,  holy  smoke,  holy  vestments,  holy  books, 
*'  state  candlesticks,  dim-painted  windows,  chalices,  salvers,  pictures,  tablets, 
"  music,  &c.,  were  substantially  the  same  in  both  religions;  and  further  that, 
"  Ammonius  Saccus.  the  teacher  of  Origen,  had  taught  that  'Christianity  and 
"  '  Paganism  when  rightly  understood,  differed  in  no  essential  points,  but  nad  a 
**  '  common  origin,  and  really  were  one  and  the  .same  religion.     — E. 
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TTTSCULAPIUS  was  the  god  of  Medicine  — the  benefactor  and  Savior  tA 
/-TL  mankind.  He  was  the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  Coronis,  who  was 
the  dauehter  of  a  Thessalian  king,  and  his  most  celebrated  g^rove  and 
temple  was  at  Epidaurus,  where  the  great  phvsician  was  worshiped  under  the 
form  of  a  serpent.  His  daughter  Hvgeia  —identical  with  the  Roman  goddess 
of  health,  Salus— also  received  divine  honors,  and  her  statue  at  i£ghum,  in 
Achaia,  was  sacred  to  the  priests. 

In  the  engraving  on  the  preceeding  page  ^^^Iscitlapius  is  seen  as  presented  in 
an  ancient  statue.  On  his  left  hand  is  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  around  which  a  serpent 
winds,  symbolizing  renovation,  health,  prudence,  and  foresight.  His  son,  Tel^s- 
PHORUS  — the  god  of  convalescents  —  is  on  his  right  hand,  and  wears  the  curious 
hood  and  mantle  in  which  he  is  always  represented.  Hygbia  is  seated  on  a 
rock.  In  her  right  hand  she  holds  a  sceptre,  and  in  her  left,  a  bowl,  towards 
which  a  large  serpent  is  advancing.  Chiron,  the  wise  Centaur,  who  taught 
iCscuLAPius  Botany  and  the  secret  efficacy  of  plants,  is  shown  in  the  upper  left 
hand  corner,  and  in  the  opposite  corner  is  seen  the  god  Mercury,  holding  in  his 
right  hand  the  caduceus,  or  wand,  with  the  twined  serpents  in  congress— the 
symbol  of  strength  and  virility —  which  was  presented  to  him  by  Apollo,  and 
which  was  endowed  with  miraculous  powers.  The  petasus,  or  winged  cap,  and 
the  ialaria,  or  winged  sandals,  were  gifts  from  Zeus. 

Holy  prophets  foretold  the  birth  of  y£sculapius,  and  joyfullv  proclaimed  to  ao 
expectant  world,  the  blessings  the  god  would  bestow  upon  mankind.  His  worship 
was  first  established  in  Egypt,  and  from  thence  propagated  throughout  Greece. 
Within  a  short  time  after  liis  death  he  was  deified  and  received  divine  honors, 
and  his  worship  continued^  with  scarcely  diminished  splendor,  for  centuries  after 
the  establishment  of  Christianil  v.  Taylor  has  shown  the  remarkable  resemblance 
between  the  prophecies  of  Ovia  and  Isaiah,  as  follows  : 


AiSCin.APIlS. 

"  Mr.  Addison's  versification  of  the 
prophecies  which  foretold  the  life  and 
actions  of  >Esculapius,  from  the  Meta- 
morphoses of  Ovid. 

Once,  as  the  sacred  infant  she  surveyed, 
The   god   was   kindled    in   the   raving 

maid  ; 
And  thus   she    uttered    her  prophetic 

tale, 
'  Hail,  great  physician  of  the   world  ! 

all  hail. 
Hail    mighty  infant,   who   in   years  to 

come, 
Shalt  heal  the  nations,  and  defraud  the 

tomb  ! 
Swift  be  thy  growth,  thy  triumphs  un- 

con  fined, 


JKSUS  CHRIST. 

"  Mr.  Pope's  versification  of  the  pro- 
phecies which  foretold  the  life  and 
actions  of  Jesus  Christ,  from  the  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah. 

Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma,  begin  the  song  I 

O  thou  my  voice  inspire. 

That   touched    Isaiah's   hallowed   lips 

with  fire, 
Rapt  into  future  limes  the  bard  begun— 
A  virgin  shall  conceive,  a  virgin  bear  a 

son. 
Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  th*  expected 

morn— 
O  spring  to  light,  auspicious  babe  be 

born. 
He  from  thick   films  shall   purge  the 

visual  rav. 


Make  kingdoms  thicker,  and  increase      And  on  the.  sightless  eyeball  pour  the 


art    shall 


animate    the 
guilty 


mankind. 
Thy    daring 

dead, 
And  draw  the  thunder  on  thy 

head  ; 
Then  shalt  thou  die,  but  from  the  dark 

abode 
Shalt  rise  victorious,  and  be  twice  a 

god." 


day 
'Tis  he,  th'  obstructed  paths  of  sound 

shall  clear, 
And  bid  new  music  charm  th'  unfolding 

ear; 
The   dumb   shall    sing,    the   lame  his 

crutch  forego. 
And  leap  exulting,  like  the  bounding 

roe." 

**  Among  the  Greeks  it  was  believed,"  continues  Taylor,  "that  the  god  Apollo 
"  himself  had  represented  /Ksculapius  as  his  son  by  a  voice  from  the  oracle:  and 
"  it  is  a  striking  cf)i!uidciice  of  fact,  if  it  be  no  more  than  a  coincidence,  that  we 
"  find  the  Christian  Father.  Kuscbius,  attempting  to  prove  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
*'  Christ    from  an  answer  given  by  the  same  oracle;  while  the  text  of  the  Gospel 
"  of  St.  Matthew,  iii.  17,  written  certainly  much  later  than  those  answers,  runs, 
"  '  Lo.  a  voice  from  hravrn,  savittj^.  This  is  my  brloved  son,  tn  whom  /am  wfU. 
"  ' pirasfd.'     It  was  believed  that  yEsciilapius  was  so  expert  in  medicine,  as  not 
"  only  to  cure  the  sick,  but  even  to  raise  the   dead."     Pi.iTO,   the   destroving 
power,  protested  against  this  latter  miracle;   and  Jupiter  in  anger  hut  led  his 
lightnings  at  the  benignant  god  and  savior,  thus  destroying  /^^scl'l  apiis,  the 
second  benefactor  of  mankind,  as  he  had  formerly  punished  Promkthki'S,  the 
creator  and  preserver  of  the  human  race.  —  E. 
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X. 

OKIGIN,  PROGRESS,  AND  EFFECTS  OF  THE  MONASTIC  LIFE. 
— CONVERSION  OF  THE  BARBARIANS  TO  CHRISTIANITY 
AND  ARIANISM. — PERSECUTIOM  OF  THE  VANDALS  IN 
AFRICA. — EXTINCTION  OF  ARIANISM  AMONG  THE  BAR- 
BARIANS-t 

THE  indissoluble  connection  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs  has  compelled  and  encouraged  nie  to  relate 
the  progfress,  the  persecutions,  the  establishment, 
the  divisions,  the  final  triumph,  and  the  gradual  corruption 
of  Christianity.  I  have  purposely  delayed  the  consideration 
of  two  religious  events,  interesting  in  the  study  of  human 
nature,  and  important  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  tlie  Roman 
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562  ORIGIN   OF  THE   MONKS. 

empire.     1.  The  institution  of  the  monastic  life  ;*  and,  11. 
The  conversion  of  the  northern  barbarians. 

1.  Prosperity  and  peace  introduced  the  dis- 
NAsi/c^MFK.   tinction  ot the  vu/^ar and  \hc  ascetic  Christians} 
monks  ^^  ^'*^  ^^^   loose  and   imperfect  practice  of  religion 
satisfied  the  conscience  of  the  multitude.    The 
prince  or  magistrate,  the  soldier  or  merchant,  reconciled 
their  fervent  zeal,  and  implicit  faith,  with  the  exercise  of 
their  profession,   the   pursuit  of  their  interest,   and  the 
indulgence  of  their  passions ;  but  the  Ascetics,  who  obeyed 
and  abused  the  rigid  precepts  of  the  gospel,  were  inspired 
by  the  savage  enthusiasm,   which   represents   man  as  a 
criminal,  and  God  as  a  tyrant.     They  seriously  renounced 
the  business,  and  the  pleasures,  of  the  age ;  abjured  the  use 
of  wine,  of  flesh,  and  of  marriaee ;  chastised  their  body, 
mortified  their  affections,  and  embraced  a  life  of  misery,  as 
the  price  of  eternal  happiness.    In  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
the  Ascetics  fled  from  a  profane  and  degenerate  world,  to 
p(?rpetual   solitude,   or   religious   society.     Like   the  first 
Christians  of  Jerusalem,'*  they  resigned  the  use,  or  the 

1  The  origin  of  the  monastic  institution  has  been  laboriously  discussed  by 
Thomassin  {/)isci/>liue  de  F Etjlisr,  torn.  i.  pp.  1419-1426)  and  Helvot  Htst.  det 
Ordrrs  Afonastiquts,  tom.  i.  pp.  1-66.)  These  authors  are  verv  learneci  and  tolerably 
honest,  ami  their  diflerence  of  opinion  shows  the  subject  in  its  full  extent.  Vet 
the  cautious  Protestant,  who  distrusts  <i/rv  Popish  guides,  may  consult  theseveutb 
book  of  Bingham's  Christian  Antiquities. 

2  See  PZuseb.  Drmomtrat.  Ei'anKfl.  (1.  i.  pp.  20,  21,  edit.  Grace.  Rob.  Stephaai. 
Paris,  1545.)  In  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  published  twelve  years  after  the 
Demonstration,  Muscbius  (1.  ii.  c.  17)  asserts  the  Christianity  of  the  Therapeutat: 
but  he  appears  ignorant  that  a  similar  institution  was  actually  revived  in  Eg)'pt.t 

3  Cassian,  (Collat.  xviii.  5).  claims  this  origin  for  the  institution  of  the  Orno^t/^i. 
which  gradually  decayed  till  it  was  restored  by  Antony  and  his  disciples. 

•  It  has  been  before  <;hown  that  the  first  Christian  community  was  not  strictly 
Ccenobitic.     See  vol.  ii.— Milman. 

t  Neander  {Hist,  of  Chris,  vol.  iii.,  p.  323")justlv  remarks  that  "the  ascetic 

"  tendency  cannot,  in  itself  considered,  be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to 

*'  Christianity  and  springing  simply  out  of  the  spirit  of  this  religion.     Something 

'■  like  it  is  to  be  found  in  other  religions."     Not  only  in  other  religions,  but  in 

human  nature  itself.      Amid  our  endless  varities  of  temper  and  character,  there 

always  will  be  some  more. or  less  disposed  to  seek  retirement  from  the  world. 

The  studious,  the  toil-worm,  the  persecuted,  the  disappointed,  the  disgusted,  all 

in  their  own  way.  withdraw  into  a  solitude  where  they  may  escape  the  cares  of 

social  life.     Chrisiiariily  undoubtedly  favored  this  tendency,  by  encouraging  in 

its  earnest  professors  a  desire  to  avoid  the  contamination  of  licentious  manners. 

Mosheim  (Institutes,  1.  1671  assumes  it  to  be  almost  coeval  with  the  religion  itself, 

and  to  have  originate*!  in  the  wish  of  the  earliest  Greek  believers  to  assimilate 

themselves  to  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists  of  the  day,  who  affected  a  rigid 

austerity  of  manners  and  a  sublime  dignity  of  deiwrtment.     Like   those,  the 

zealous  converts  desired  to  elevate  themselves  to  a  position  where  trhev  might 

"  live  above  nature."  and  prove  the  moral  superiority  to  which  they  laia  claim. 

The  connection   between   primitive   Christianity  and   philosophv,  is   generally 

denied  by  Mosheim :  but  this  verv  explanation  afTords  additional  evidence  of  m 

fact  so  extensively  and  lucidly  indicated  by  other  circumstances.     The  monastic 

system  (the  organized  form  of  asceticism),  would  not,  however,  have  grown  to 

such  consistency  and  importance,  had  not  the  hierarchy  perceived   that  these 

devotees  might  be  used,  not  merely  as  a  defensive,  but  also  as  an  aggressive 

host,  to  fortify  and  extend  their  authority.— Knc.  Ch. 
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property,  of  their  temporal  possessions  ;  established  regular 
communities  of  the  same  sex,  and  a  similar  disposition  ; 
and  assumed  the  names  of  Hermits,  Monks,  and  Anacho- 
reiSy  expressive  of  their  lonely  retreat  in  a  natural  or 
artificial  desert.  They  soon  acquired  the  respect  of  the 
world,  which  they  despised  ;  and  the  loudest  applause  was 
bestowed  on  this  Divine  Philosophy,*  which  surpassed, 
without  the  aid  of  science  or  reason,  the  laborious  virtues 
of  the  Grecian  schools.     The  monks  might  indeed  contend 

*  ^H^XifjLUTorov  yap  ri  xoh^^  «C  uv&panov^  f^Wovaa  napd,  QSov  r) 
TOiavnji^iXoaoipia.  These  are  the  expressive  words  of  Sozomen,  who  copiously 
and  agreeably  describes  (1.  i.  c.  12.  13,  14)  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  monkish 
philosophy,  {see  Sutcer.  Thesau.  Eccles.  lorn.  ii.  p.  1441.)  Some  modern  writers. 
Upsius,  (torn.  iv.  p.  448,  Manuduct  ad  Philosobh.  Stoic.  \\\.  13)  and  La  Mothe  U 
Vayer  {Kaxa.  \x.  de  la  Veriu  des  Payens,  pp.  228-262),  have  compared  the  Carmel- 
ites to  the  Pythagoreans,*  and  the  Cynics  to  the  Capuchins. 

•  Pythogoras  was  born  586  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  his  birth  was 
foretold  by  Apollo  Pythus.  Like  Jesus,  he  was  credited  with  a  supernatural 
origin,  and  his  soul  was  believed  to  have  "  descended  from  its  primeval  state  of 
"  companionship  with  the  divine  Apollo."  He  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  Metemp- 
sychosis, or  transmigration  of  souls,  from  which  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  and  the  Christian  theory  of  the  soul's  deuxUme  naissance,  or 
second  birth,  is  probably  derived.  The  purity  of  the  system  of  morals  taught 
by  the  Samian  sage  has  been  justly  commended  by  all  nations,  and  "  no  Christian 
"  writings,"  says  Taylor,  in  Diegesis,  "even  to  this  day,  can  compete  in  sub- 
*'  limity  and  grandeur  with  what  this  illustrious  philosopher  has  laid  down 
"concerning  God,  and  the  end  of  all  our  actions,  ft  is  likelv,  says  Bayle,  that 
"  he  would  have  carried  his  orthodoxy  much  farther,  had  he  had  the  courage  to 
"  expose  himself  to  martyrdom.  The  strongest  type  of  resemblance  or  comoi- 
"  dence  with  the  apostolic  story,  which  the  history  of  the  Samian  sage  presents 
•*  is,  that  the  Egyptian  Therapeuts  boasted  of  his  name  as  a  member  of  their 
"  monastic  institution ;  and  that  Pythagoras  certainly  made  his  disciples  live  in 
'*  common,  and  that  they  renounced  their  property  in  their  patrimony,  and  that  'as 
•'  '  manv  as  were  possessors  of  lands  or  houses,  sold  them,  and  brought  the  prices 
'*  '  0/  the  things  that  were  sold,  and  laid  them  down  at  the  apostles  feet ;  and  dis- 
**  *  trilnttion  was  made  to  every  man  according  as  he  had  needJ' — Acts,  iv.  34." 

Taylor  quotes  from  Mr.  John  Adams,  the  following  free  poetical  version  of  the 
celebrated  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras  : 

"  Let  not  soft  slumber  close  thine  eyes, 

"  Before  thou  recoUectest  thrice 

"  Thy  train  of  actions  though  the  day : 

"  '  Where  have  my  feel  found  out  their  way? 

"  'What  have  I  learn'd.  where'er  I've  been, 

'*  '  From  all  I've  heard,  from  all  I've  seen  ? 

•*  *  What  know  1  more  that's  worth  the  knowing? 

•'  'What  have  I  done  that's  worth  the  doing? 

*'  '  What  have  I  sought  that  I  should  shun  ? 

"  'What  duty  have  I  left  undone? 

"  '  Or  into  what  new  follies  run  ? ' 

"  These  self-inquiries  are  the  road 

"  That  leads  to  virtue  and  to  God." 
In  Collyer'8  Lectures,  quoted  by  G.  Higglns,  Esq..  Celtic  Druids,  410.  p.  w6, 
Ihc  Creed  of  Pythagoras  is  given,  and  his  conception  of  God  compares  favorably 
with  the  Hebrew  idea  of  Jehovah:  "  God  is  neither  the  object  of  sense,  nor 
"  subject  to  passion,  but  invisible,  only  intelligible,  and  supr-jnicly  intelligent. 
"  In  his  body  he  is  like  the  light,  and  in  his  soul  he  resembles  truth.  He  is  the 
"  universal  spirit  that  pervades  and  diffuselh  itself  over  all  nature.  All  beings 
"  receive  their  life  from  him.  There  is  but  One  only  God  !  who  is  not,  ns  some 
"  are  apt  to  imagine,  seated  above  the  world  beyond  the  orb  of  the  universe  ; 
**  but  being  himself  all  in  all,  he  sees  all  the  beings  that  fill  his  immensity,  the 
"  only  principle,  the  light  of  heaven,  the  Father  of  all.  He  produces  every- 
"  thing,  he  orders  and  disposes  every  thing ;  he  is  the  reason,  the  life,  and  the 
**  motion  of  all  beings."— E. 
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with  the  stoics,  in  the  contempt  of  fortune,  of  pain,  and  of 
death:  the  Pythagorean  silence  and  submission  were  re- 
vived in  their  servile   discipline;  and   they  disdained,  as 
firmly  as  the  cynics  themselves,  all  the  forms  and  decencies 
of  civil  society.     But  the  votaries  of  this  divine  philosophy 
aspired  to  imitate  a  purer  and  more  perfect  model.     They 
trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  prophets,  who  had  retired  to 
the  desert  f  and  they  restored  the  devout  and  contemplative 
life,  which  had  been  instituted  by  the  Essenians,  in  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt.     The  philosophic  eye  of  Pliny  had  sur- 
veyed with  astonishment  a  solitary  people,  who  dwelt  among 
the  palm-trees  near  the  Dead  sea ;  who  subsisted  without 
money,  who  were  propagated  without  women,  and  who 
derived  from  the  disgust  and  repentance  of  mankind,  a 
perpetual  supply  of  voluntary  associates.* 
Antony  and        Egypt,   the  fruitful    parent    of  superstition, 
^^'^EpTp^t'  °^  afforded  the  first  example  of  the  monastic  life. 
A.  D.  305.      Antony,"  an  illiterate"  youth  of  the  lower  parts 

"  The  Carmelites  derive  their  pedigree,  in  regular  succession,  from  the  prophet 
Elijah  (see  the  Theses  0/ Beziers,  a.  d.  1682,  in  Bsiylc's  JVouve//es  d^ /a  Repubiwui 
drs  Lett  pes,  CEuvres,  torn.  i.  p.  82,  &c.,  and  the  prolix  irony  of  the  Orares 
Monastiqucs,  an  anonymous  work,  tom.  I.  pp.  1-433,  Berlin,  1751).  Rome,  and 
the  inquisition  of  Spain,  silenced  the  profane  criticism  of  the  Jesuits  of  Flanders 
(Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres  Afonastigues,  tom.  i.  pp.  282-300),  and  the  statue  of 
Eliiah,  the  Carmelite,  has  been  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  {yoyages du 
P.  Labat,  tom.  iii.  p.  87.) 

*  Plin.  Hist.  JSatur.  v.  15.  Gens  sola,  et  in  toto  orbe  praeter  caeteras  mira,  sine 
uUa  femina,  omni  venere  abdicata,  sine  pecunia,  socia  |>almarum.  Ita  per  secu- 
lorum  millia  (incredibile  dictu)  gens  a'lerna  est  in  qua  nemo  nascitur.  Tam 
foecunda  illis  aliorum  \  iice  pcjeiiiicniia  est.  He  places  them  just  beyond  the  nox- 
ious influence  of  the  lake,  and  names  Engaddi  and  Massadaasthe  nearest  towns. 
The  Laura,  and  monastery  of  St.  Sabas.  could  not  be  far  distant  from  this  place. 
See  Reland.  Palestin.,  loni.  i.  p.  295;  tom.  ii.  pp.  763,  874,  880,  890. 

'  See  Athanas.  0/>.  tom.  ii.  pu.  450-505,  and  the  yit.  Patrttm,  pp.  26-74.  with 
Rosweyde's  Anttotattons.  The  former  is  the  Greek  original,  the  latter,  a  very 
ancient  I-aiin  version  by  Evagrius,  the  friend  of  St.  Jerome. 

*  Vfiuftuara  /itv  fui()ni>  ovk  rjveaxETO.  Athanas.  tom.  ii.  in  I'H.  St.  AnioH.  p. 
452.  anci  the  assertion  of  his  total  ignorance  has  been  received  by  many  of  the 
ancient  and  moderns.  But  Tillcmont  {Afem.  EccUs.  tom.  vii.  p.  666)  shows,  by 
some  probable  arguments,  that  Antony  could  read  and  write  in  the  Coptic,  his 
native  tongue,  and  that  he  was  only  a  stranger  to  the  G'/r^ife /^•///•r.y.  The  phi- 
losopher Synesius  (p.  51)  acknowledges  that  the  natural  genius  of  Antony  did  not 
retpiire  the  aid  of  learning.'  

*  yrander  (vol.  iii.,  p.  t,27,)  supplies  a  more  correct  account  of  Antony's  first 
movements,  and  the  origin  of  a  regular  monastic  life.  *' in  the  fourth  century, 
"  men  were  not  agrceu  on  the  question  as  to  who  was  to  be  considered  the 
'*  founder  of  mf>nasiicism.  whether  Paul  or  Antony.  If  by  this  was  to  be  under- 
•*  stood  the  individual  from  whom  the  j/r^arf  of  this  mode  of  life  proceeded,  the 
*'  name  was  unquestionably  due  to  the  latter,  for  if  Paul  was  the  first  Christian 
*'  hermit,  yet,  without  the  influence  of  Antony,  he  must  have  remained  unknown 
"  to  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world,  and  would  have  found  no  followers.  Before 
"  Antony,  there  may  have  been  many  who  by  inclination  or  by  peculiar  circum- 
"stances,  were  led  to  adopt  this  mode  of  life;  but  they  remained  at  least 
"  unknown.  The  first,  who  is  named  by  tradition— which  in  this  case  it  must  be 
"  confessed  is  entitled  to  little  confitlence  and  much  distorted  by  fable — is  the 
"  above-mentioned  Paul.  He  is  said  to  have  been  moved  by  the  Decian  perse- 
"  cution,  to  withdraw  himself,  when  a  young  man,  to  a  g^rotto  in  a  remote 
"  mountain.    To  this  mode  of  life  he  became  attached,  and  was  supplied  with 
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of  Thcbais,  distributed  his  |ialrinumy,'  tli'scrtcil  his  liim- 
ily  ami  native  himic,  ami  eMaUvd  his  mo/ias/ir  pniamv 
widi  original  and  intrepid  i:in:i[ii-isin.  Atii-r  a  loni; 
and  paintul  tioviciato,  amon^  the  lumbs.  and  In  a  niincil 
tower,  he  boldly  udvancid  into  the  lieserl  three  days' 
journey  to  the  eastward  ul"  the  Nile;  disiTuvereti  a  luuely 
spot,  which  posseS!deit  the  advantages  ol'  shade  iind  ualer, 
and  fixed  his  last  rcsidenee  on  nionnt  Colzini,  near  the  Ked 
Sea;  where  an  ancient  monastery  stiil  ]>reservcs  the  nanie 
and  memory  of  the  saint.'"  The  curious  devotion  of  the 
Chrbtians  pursued  him  to  the  desert  ;*  and  when  he  was 
obliged  to  appear  at  Alexandria,  in  tlie  face  of  mankind,  he 
supported  his  fame  with  discretion  aiul  dit^^nliy.  ili-  en- 
joyed the  friendshij)  of  AthanasiuK,  whose  doctrine  he 
approved  ;  and  the  Egyptian  peasant  res[)vi'ltnlly  clecllni-d 
a  respectful  invitation  from  the  em|n-nir  Con- 
stantine.    The  venerable  i>atriarcli  (for  Antony  '""''  "■ 

attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  five  years}  iH-hcId  lli<! 

l/iruro!  aul«m  cmnl  ej  Ircrentie  ubercR,  ct  vnlilr  liiliinti' (1%  /Wr.l.K|i.  |A,> 

Onomaslicen  aif  I'll.  Fainm,  |i|i.  1'>I4-IU1«,I  ami  UK " Cxyirtuii  >  uliil  iil  all  nxri 
be  cqaal  to  Iwcniy-twn  KiiKlJili  tiichr*  {ttivavri,  vul.  i.  |i.  j.u,]  ihr  nmrn  will 

I*  The  dcKription  ullbc  uHMJitry  ii  %itiat  liy  'jrnm.  (tum.  i.  pu  i^  lU.i  In 
Vk.  MUawien)  and  Ibe  V.  Slianl.  iMicnuri  Uh  /.tiaml.  Otm.  11,  ml  i/t  i.».j^hi-ir 
■ccuuuU  caoiKrt  alwayi  br  Tvcmii  ilvl :  iliu  tiihvr  imiiieil  ffian  hii  faiiiy,  :iiir| 
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numerous  progeny  which  had  been  formed  by  his  example 
and  his  lessons.     The  prolific  colonies  of  monks  multiplied 
with  rapid  increase  on  the  sands  of  Libya,  upon  the  rocks 
of  Thebais,  and  in  the  cities  of  tlie  Nile.     To  the  south  of 
Alexandria,  the  mountain,  and  adjacent  desert,  of  Nitria, 
were  peopled  by  five  thousand  anachorets ;  and  the  traveler 
may  still  investigate  the  ruins  of  fifty  monasteries,  which 
were  planted  in  that  barren  soil  by  the  disciples  of  Antony." 
In  the  Upper  Thebais,  the  vacant  island  of  Tabenne"  was 
occupied   by   Pachomius    and    fourteen    hundred    of  his 
brethren.    That    holy   abbot    successively    founded    nine 
monasteries  of  men,  and  one  of  women ;  and  the  festival  of 
Easter  sometimes  collected  fifty  thousand  religious  persons, 
who  followed  his  angelic  rule  of  discipline."     The  stately 
and  populous  city  of  Oxyrinchus,  the  seat  of  Christian 
orthodoxy,  had  devoted  the  temples,  the  public  edifices, 
and  even  the  ramparts,  to  pious  and  charitable  uses ;  and 
the  bishop,  who  might  preach  in  twelve  churches,  computed 
ten  thousand  females  and   twenty  thousand  males  of  the 
monastic  profession."     The  Egyptians,  who  gloried  in  this 
marvellous  revolution,  were  disposed  to  hope,  and  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  number  of  the  monks  was  equal  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  people,"  and   posterity  might   repeat  the 
saying,  which    had  formerly  been   applied   to  the  sacred 
animals  of  the  same  country,  that,  in    Egypt,  it  was  less 
difficult  to  find  a  god  than  a  man. 

n  yerom.  torn.  i.  p.  146,  ad  Eustochium.  Hist.  Lausiac.  d.  7,  in  Vit.  Fatmm, 
p.  712.  The  P.  Sicard  {Missions  du  Levant,  loin.  ii.  pp.  29-79)  visited,  and  has 
described  ihis  desert  which  now  contains  four  monasteries,  and  twenty  or  thirty 
monks.    See  D'Anville.  Description  de  PE^ypte,  p.  74.* 

12  Tabennc  is  a  small  island  in  the  Nile,  in  the  diocese  of  Tcntyra  or  Dcndcra. 
between  the  modern  town  of  Girge  and  the  ruins  of  ancient  Thebes.  {D'Anvdlt, 
p.  194.)  M.  de  Tillemont  doubts  whether  it  was  an  isle;  but  I  may  concladc 
from  his  own  facts,  that  the  primitive  name  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
great  monastery  of  Bau  or  Pabau  (Aftrm.  EccUs.  torn.  vii.  np.  678.  688.) 

13  See  in  the  Codes  Regularum  (published  by  Lucas  Holstenms,  Rome,  1661,) » 
preface  of  St.  Jerom  to  his  Latin  version  of  the  Rule  0/  Pacliomius,  lom.  i.  p.6t. 

» »  Rufin.  c.  5,  in  V'H.  Patrum,  p.  459,  He  calls  it  civitas  ampla  valde  et  popa- 
losa.  and  reckons  twelve  churches.  Strabo  (1.  xvii.  p.  1166)  and  Ammianus  (xxii. 
16)  have  made  honorable  mention  of  Oxyrinchus,  whose  inhabitants  adored  a 
small  fish  in  a  magnificent  temple. 

i'>  Quanti  populi  habentur  in  urbibus,  tantse  pxne  habentor  in  desertis  muUi- 
tudiiics  monachorum.  Rnjin.  c.  7,  in  Patrum^  p.  461.  He  congratulates  the 
fortunate  change.  

♦  M.  Guizot,  quoting  Planck.  {Hist.  Ecc.  i.  14.  3.)  says  that,  "  The  persecutions 
"of  Diocletian  contributed  largely  to  fill  the  desert  with  Christian  fugitives,  who 
"  preferred  s:ifety  as  anchorites,  to  glory  as  martyrs."  To  which  it  may  be 
added  from  Xcander,  that  Antony  was  born  in  251,  and  conse<^uently  more  than 
fifty  years  of  age  when  Diocletian's  decrees  were  issued.  It  is  therefore,  vtrv 
probable  that  the  example  of  his  security  attracte<i  many  at  that  time  to  seek 
such  an  asylum.  In  the  year  311,  his  reputation  for  sanctity  was  so  great,  that 
having  occasion  to  visit  .Mexandria  during  the  persecution,  renewed  by  Maximin, 
"  while  other  monks  who  had  come  into  the  alv  concealed  themselves,  Antony 
*'  appeared  in  public,  yet  no  one  dared  to  touch  him." — Enc.  Ch. 
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Athanasius  introduced  into  Rome  the  knowl- 
edge and  practice  of  the  monastic  life ;  and  a  onhe^monaS- 
school  of  this  new  philosophy  was  opened  by      tic  life  at 
the  disciples  of  Antony,  who  accompanied  their     a.  d"^i. 
primate  to  the  holy  threshold  of  the  Vatican. 
The  strange  and  savage  appearance  of  these  Egyptians  ex- 
cited, at  first,  horror  and  contempt,  and,  at  length,  applause 
and  zealous  imitation.     The  senators,  and  more  especially 
the  matrons,  transformed  their  palaces  and  villas  mto  re- 
ligious houses ;  and  the  narrow  institution  of  six  vestals, 
was  eclipsed  by  the  frequent  monasteries,  which  were  seated 
on  the  ruins  of  ancient  temples,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
Roman   forum.'*    Inflamed  by  the  example  of  Antony,  a 
Syrian  youth,  whose  name  was  Hilarion,*  fixed     Hiiarion  in 
his  dreary  abode  on  a  sandy  beach;  between  the      Palestine, 
sea  and  a  morass,  about  seven  miles  from  Gaza.        *    *  ^^ 
The  austere   penance   in   which   he   persisted   forty-eight 
years,  diffused  a  similar  enthusiasm ;  and  the  holy  man  was 
followed  by  a  train  of  two  or  three  thousand  anachorets, 
whenever  he  visited  the  innumerable  monasteries  of  Pales- 
tine.     The   fame  of  Basil  is   immortal   in  the  Basil  in  Pontus, 
monastic  history  of  the  east.    With  a  mind,  that     ^-  ^-  360- 

IS  The  introduction  of  the  monastic  life  into  Rome  and  Italy  is  occasionally 
mentioned  by  y^rom,  torn.  i.  pp.  119,  120,  199).* 

17  See  the  Li/e  of  Hiiarion,  by  St.  Jerom  (torn.  i.  pp.  241,  252.)  The  stories  of 
Paul,  Hiiarion,  and  Malchus,  by  the  same  author,  are  admirably  told:  and  the 
only  defect  of  these  pleasing  compositions  is  ihc  want  of  truth  and  common  sense. 

•  Monastic  institutions  were  largely  indebted,  during  their  early  growth,  to  the 
vigorous  intellect  of  Athanasius.  His  biography  of  Antony  proves  the  interest 
which  he  took  in  them,  and  reveals  his  guiding  hand.  In  the  year  352,  he 
ordered  the  patriarch  of  asceticism,  then  a  hundred  years  old,  to>visit  Alexandria, 
that  he  might  assist  in  putting  down  Ariaiiisin,  favored  and  supported  by  the 
emperor  Constantius.  The  appearance  of  the  archbishop's  celebrated  triend 
made  so  great  a  sensation,  that  even  Pagans  crowded  to  church  that  they  might 
sec  '"the  man  of  God,"  and  the  diseased  pressed  round  him  to  touch  his  gar- 
ments, in  the  hope  of  being  healed.  In  the  few  davs  of  his  residence,  more  were 
converted  to  Christianity  and  orthodoxy,  than  during  a  year  at  other  times. 
{Neander,  3,  p.  231.)  The  six  years  of  his  next  exile  (3s6— 361)  were  passed  by 
Athanasius  in  the  deserts  of  Thebais.  Antony  was  dead,  but  the  primate  of  Egypt 
was  welcomed  and  sheltered  in  the  numerous  monasteries  that  had  risen  there ; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  he  employed  himself  in  disciplining  their  inmates, 
and  digesting  for  them  the  rules  of  Pachomius.  The  monks  were,  on  all  occa- 
sions. His  faithful  guardians,  cunnini;  emissaries,  and  discreet  ministers.  In  the 
West,  monachism  was  altogether  introduced  and  recommended  by  him.  It 
found  at  first  little  favor  therej  but  his  powerful  intervention  soon  secured  for  it 
a  warm  reception.  "  Athanasius  was  the  first  who,  during  his  residence  at  dif- 
"  ferent  times,  when  banished  from  the  East,  among  the  Western  people,  inlro- 
"  duced  among  them  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  monachism.  His 
"  biographical  account  of  the  monk  Antony,  which  was  early  translated  into  the 
"Latin,  had  a  great  influence  in  this  matter.'  {Ncander,  3.  367.)  He  made  the 
bishops  sensible  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it.  and  the  most  eminent 
leaders  of  the  Western  church  continued  during  the  next  eighty  years,  to  aid  its 
progress.  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  Ambrose  of  Milan.  Martin  of  Tours.  Jerome  and 
Augustin,  all  "contributed  still  further  to  awaken  and  diffuse  this  tendency  of 
"  the  Christian  spirit  of  Italy,  in  Gaul,  and  in  .\frica."— Eng.  Ch. 
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had  tasted  the  learnini;!^  and  eloquence  of  Athens  ;  with  an 
ambition,  scarcely  to  be  satisfied  by  the  archbishopric  of 
Caesarea,  Basil"  retired  to  a  savage  solitude  in  Pontus;  and 
deigned,  for  a  while,  to  give  laws  to  the  spiritual  colonies 
which  he  profusely  scattered  along  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Martin  in  Gaul,  sea.     In  the  west,  Martin  of  Tours,"  a  soldier,  a 
A.  D.  37a     hermit,  a   bishop,  and  a  saint,  established  the 
monasteries  of  Gaul ;  two  thousand  of  his  disciples  followed 
him  to  the  grave ;  and  his  eloquent  historian  challenges  the 
deserts  of  Thebais,  to  produce,  in  a  more  favorable  climate, 
a  champion  of  equal  virtue.     The  progress  of  the  monks 
was  not  less  rapid,  or  universal,  than  that  of  Christianity 
itself.     Every  province,  and,  at  last,  every  city,  of  the  em- 
pire, was  filled  with  their  increasing  multitudes;  and  the 
bleak  and  barren  isles,  from  Lerins*  to  Lipari,  that  arise  out 
of  the  Tuscan  sea,  were  chosen  by  the  anachorets  for  the 
place  of  their  voluntary  exile.     An  easy  and   perf>etual 
mtercourse  by  sea  and  land  connected  the  provinces  of  the 
Roman  world ;  and  the  lit'e  of  Hilarion  displays  the  facility 
with  which  an  indigent  hermit  of  Palestine  might  traverse 
Egypt,  embark  for   Sicily,  escape  to   Epirus,  and   finally 
settle  in  the  island  of  Cyprus."*    The  Latin  Christians  em- 
braced the  religious  institutions  of  Rome.     The  pilgrims, 
who  visited  Jerusalem,  eagerly  copied,  in  the  most  distant 
climates  of  the  earth,  the  faithful  model  of  the  monastic 
life.     The  disciples  of  Antony  spread  themselves  beyond 
the  tropic,  over  the  Christian  empire  of  ./Ethiopia.^*     The 
monastery  of    Banchor,"  in    Flintshire,  which    contained 
above  two  thousand  brethren,  dispersed  a  numerous  colony 
among  the  barbarians  of  Ireland  :^  and  loqa,  one  of  the 

»-<  His  original  reireal  was  in  a  small  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Iris,  not  for 
from  Neo-Ca?sarca.  The  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  monastic  life  were  disturbed 
by  long  and  frequent  avocations.  Some  critics  have  disputed  the  authenticity  of 
his  Ascetic  rules  ;  but  the  external  evidence  is  weighty,  and  they  can  only  prove 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a  real  or  aflVcted  enthusiast.  See  Tillemont,  Afrm.  EccUs, 
tom.  ix.  pp.  636-644.     Helyol.  Ilist.  des  Ordrrs  Monastiques  lorn   i.  pp.  175-181. 

•  »  See  his  life,  and  the  three  Dialogues  by  Suluicius  Severus,  who  asserts 
{Dialof:;.  i.  16)  that  the  booksellers  of  Rome  were  delighted  with  the  quick  and 
ready  sale  of  his  popular  work. 

20  When  Hilarion  sailed  from  Paraetonium  to  Cape  Pachynus,  he  offered  to  pav 
his  passage  with  a  book  of  the  (iospels.  Posthumian,  a  Gallic  monk,  who  ha«l 
visited  Egypt,  found  a  merchant  ship  bound  from  Alexandria  to  Marseilles,  and 
performed  the  vovage  in  thirty  days  (Snip.  Sevi^r.  Dialot^.  i.  i.)  Athanasius.  who 
addressed  his  Lif^  of  St.  Antony  to  the  foreign  monks,  was  obliged  to  hasten  the 
composition,  that  it  might  be  ready  for  the  sailing  of  the  fleets  (tom.  ii.  p.  451.) 

2«  See  yerom  (tom.  i.  p.  126),  Assemanni,  Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  iv.  p.  92.  pp. 
857-919,  and  Geddes,  Church  History  of  ^Ethiopia^  pp.  29-31.  The  ADyssinian 
monks  adhere  very  strictly  to  the  primitive  institution. 

22  Camden's  Britatmia,  vol.  i.  pp.  666.  667. 

23  All  that  learning  can  extract  from  the  rubbish  of  the  dark  ages  is  copiously 
stated  by  Archbishop  Usher  in  his  Britannicarum  Ecclfsiarum  Antiguitates, 
cap.  xvi.  pp.  423-503- 
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Hebrides,  which  was  planted  by  the  Irish  monks,  diffused 
over  the  northern  regions  a  doubtful  ray  of  science  and 
superstition." 

These  unhappy  exiles  from  social  life  were  causes  of  its 
impelled  by  the  dark  and  implacable  genius  of  ^^p**^  p'^***^^^* 
superstition.  Their  mutual  resolution  was  supported  by 
the  example  of  millions,  of  either  sex,  of  every  age,  and  of 
every  rank ;  and  each  proselyte,  who  entered  the  gates  of 
a  monastery,  was  persuaded,  that  he  trod  the  steep  and 
thorny  path  of  eternal  happiness.**  But  the  operation  of 
these  religious  motives  was  variously  determined  by  the 
temper  and  situation  of  mankind.  Reason  might  subdue, 
or  passion  might  suspend,  their  influence :  but  they  acted 
most  forcibly  on  the  infirm  minds  of  children  and  females ; 
they  were  strengthened  by  secret  remorse,  or  accidental 
misfortune;  and  they  might  derive  some  aid  from  the 
temporal  considerations  of  vanity  or  interest.  It  was 
naturally  supposed,  that  the  pious  and  humble  monks,  who 
had  renounced  the  world,  to  accomplish  the  work  of  their 
salvation,  were  the  best  qualified  for  the  spiritual  govern- 
ment of  the  Christians.  The  reluctant  hermit  was  torn  from 
his  cell,  and  seated,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
on  the  episcopal  throne  :  the  monasteries  of  Egypt,  of  Gaul, 
and  of  the  east,  supplied  a  regular  succession  of  saints  and 
bishops ;  and  ambition  soon  discovered  the  secret  road 
which  led  to  the  possession  of  wealth  and  honors."    The 

M  This  small,  thoui^h  not  barren  spot,  lona,  Hy,  or  Columbkill.  only  two  miles 
in  length,  and  one  mile  in  breadth,  has  been  distinguished,  i.  By  the  monastery 
of  St.  Columba,  founded  a.  d  566  ;  whose  abbot  exercised  an  extraordinary 
jurisdiction  over  the  bishops  of  Caledonia,  2.  By  a  classic  library,  which 
aflforded  some  hopes  of  an  entire  Livy :  and.  3.  By  the  tombs  of  sixty  kings, 
Scots,  Irish,  and  Norwegians,  who  reposed  in  holy  ground.  See  6'jA^r  (pp.  311, 
360-370)  and  Buchanan  {Rer.  Scot.  1.  ii.  p,  15,  edit.  Ruddiman).* 

»  Chrysostom  (in  the  first  tome  of  the  Benedictine  edition)  has  consecrated 
three  books  to  the  praise  and  defence  of  the  monastic  life.  He  is  encouraged,  by 
the  example  of  the  ark,  to  presume  that  none  but  the  elect  (the  monks)  can  pos- 
sibl)^  be  saved  (1.  i.  pp.  55.  56).  Elsewhere,  indeed,  he  becomes  more  merciful 
(I.  ill.  pp.  83,  84).  and  allows  diflPerent  degrees  of  glory,  like  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars.  In  his  hvely  comparison  of  a  king  and  a  monk  (1.  iii.  pp.  116-121),  he  sup- 
poses (what  is  hardly  fair)  that  the  king  will  be  more  sparingly  rewarded,  and 
more  rigorously  punished. 

«  Thomassin  {Discipline  de  T Eglise,  tom.  i.  pp.  1426-1469)  and  Mabillon 
CEuvres  Posthum^s,  tom.  ii.  pp.  115- 158).  The  monks  were  g^radually  adopted, 
is  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.t 

*  The  original  accounts  of  Columba  and  his  monastery  are  to  be  found  in  the 
C^ron,  Sax,  a.  d.  56s.  and  in  Bede's  Ecc.  Hist.  \.  iii.  c.  4.  (Bohn's  edit.  p.  113, 
114,  313.)  Columbkill  was  a  name,  not  of  the  island,  but  of  the  saint.  {lb.  p.  248.) 
He  has  by  some  been  confounded  with  his  contemporary  Columbanus.  who 
founded  the  monasteries  of  Luxovium  in  Gaul,  and  of  Bobium  in  Lombardy. 
Clinton,  F.  R.  ii.  484.— Eng.  Ch. 

t  This  was  the  regular  course  of  progressive  management.  Through  succes- 
sive ages,  cathedral  and  monastery  rose  side  by  side ;  bishops,  mitred  abbots, 
and  priors,  acted  in  concert  to  rivet  the  chains  of  ignorance  on  the  passive 
laity.— Eng.  Ch. 
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jxjpular  monks,  whose  reputation  was  connected  with  the 
fame  and  success  of  the  order,  assiduously  labored  to 
multiply  the  number  of  their  fellow -captives.  They  in- 
sinuated themselves  into  noble  and  opulent  families;  and 
the  specious  arts  of  flattery  and  seduction  were  employed 
to  secure  those  proselytes,  who  might  bestow  wealth  or 
dignity  on  the  monastic  profession.  The  indignant  father 
bewailed  the  loss,  perhaps,  of  an  only  son  ;*'  the  credulous 
maid  was  betrayed  by  vanity  to  violate  the  laws  of  nature; 
and  the  matron  aspired  to  imaginary  perfection,  by  re- 
nouncing the  virtues  of  domestic  life.*  Paula  yielded  to  the 
persuasive  eloquence  of  Jerom ;"  and  the  profane  title  of 
mother-in-law  of  God,"  tempted  that  illustrious  widow  to 
consecrate  the  virginity  of  her  daughter  Eustochium.  By 
the  advice,  and  in  the  company,  of  her  spiritual  guide, 
Paula  abandoned  Rome  and  her  infant  son ;  retired  to  the 
holy  village  of  Bethlem  ;  founded  an  hospital  and  foyr 
monasteries ;  and  acquired,  by  her  alms  and  penance,  an 
eminent  and  conspicuous  station  in  the  Catholic  church. 
Such  rare  and  illustrious  penitents  were  celebrated  as  the 
glory  and  example  of  their  age  ;  but  the  monasteries  were 
filled  by  a  crowd  of  obscure  and  abject  plebeians,**  who 
gained  in  the  cloister  much  more  than  they  had  sacrificed 
in  the  world.  Peasants,  slaves,  and  mechanics,  might  escape 
from  poverty  and  contempt,  to  a  safe  and  honorable  pro- 
fession ;  whose  apparent  hardships  were  mitigated  by 
custom,  by  popular  applause,  and  by  the  secret  relaxation 

2" /Jr.  Middldon  (vol.  i,  p.  no)  liberally  censures  the  conduct  and  writinj^of 
Chrvsostom,  one  of  the  inosi  eloquent  and  successful  advocates  for  the  monastic 
life.' 

'.'^Jeroni's  devout  ladies  form  a  very  considerable  portion  of  his  works:  the 
particular  treatise,  which  he  styles  the  Epitaph  of  Paula  (torn.  i.  np.  169-19^).  is 
an  elaborate  atul  e.\trava;;ant  ])anej;yric.  The  exordium  is  ridiculously  turgid: 
"  If  all  the  niember>  of  my  body  were  chauRed  into  toneucs.  and  if  all  my  limbs 
"  resounded  with  a  human  voiic.  yet  should  I  be  incapable."  &c. 

w  Socrus  Dei  esse  ctepisti  {^ynom,  torn.  i.  p.  140,  ad  Etistochium).  Rufiiius  ^in 
Hirtonym.  Op.  torn.  iv.  p.  22,;),  who  was  justly  scandalized,  asks  his  adversar>\ 
From  what  Pagan  poet  he  had  stolen  an  exi)ression  so  impious  and  absurd. 

ao  Xunc  autem  veniunt  f>h'ynmqur  ad  banc  professionem  servilutis  Dei,  ct  ex 
conditione  servili.  vel  eliam  liberaii,  vel  propter  hoc  a  Dominis  liberati  sivc 
liberandi ;  et  ex  vita  rusticana.  et  ex  opificum  exercitatione.  et  plebcio  labore. 
AuRustin.  de  Oper  Monach.  c.  22.  ap.  Thomassin,  Discipline  df  TEglise,  torn.  iii. 
p.  io<i4-  The  Egyptian,  who  blame«l  Arsenius,  owned  that  he  led  a  more  com- 
fortable life  as  a  monk  than  as  a  shepherd.  See  Tillemont,  Mhn,  Eccles,  torn. 
xiv.  p.  679.  

•  Such  abuses  were  prohibited  by  the  first  statutes  that  regulated  the  orfi^anizao 
tion  of  monasteries.  Of  a  wedded  pair,  one  could  not  embrace  the  monastic  life 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  ^liasil.  Resr.  maj.  qu.  12.  >  A  minor  was  not 
admitted  without  parental  conciirrenee.  \fb.  qu.  is-  Cone.  Ganj^r.  c.  x6.)  The 
owner's  leave  must  be  obtained,  before  a  slave  couK^  join  the  fraternity.  But  the 
emperor  Justinian  lemoved  these  restraints,  and  allowed  slaves,  chddren.  and 
wives,  to  be  received  into  monasteries  even  against  the  will  of  masters,  parents, 
and  husbands.     {.Vovell.  5,  c.  2.     Cod.  yust.  1.  i,  tom.  iii.,  leg.  53.  55.)— GuizoT. 
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of  discipline."  The  subjects  of  Rome,  whose  persons  and 
fortunes  were  made  resj)onsible  for  unequal  and  exorbitant 
tributes,  retired  from  the  oppression  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  pusillanimous  youth  preferred  the  penance 
of  a  monastic,  to  the  dangers  of  a  military,  life.*  The 
affrighted  provincials  of  every  rank,  who  tied  before  the 
barbarians,  found  shelter  and  subsistence ;  whole  legions 
were  buried  in  these  religious  sanctuaries ;  and  the  same 
cause,  which  relieved  the  distress  of  individuals,  impaired 
the  strength  and  fortitude  of  the  empire." 

The  monastic  profession  of  the  ancients'*  was  obedience  of 
an  act  of  voluntary  devotion.  The  inconstant  ^^^  monks. 
fanatic  was  threatened  with  the  eternal  vengeance  of  the 
God  whom  he  deserted ;  but  the  doors  of  the  monastery 
were  still  open  for  repentance.  Those  monks,  whose  con- 
science was  fortified  by  reason  or  passion,  were  at  liberty 
to  resume  the  character  of  men  and  citizens ;  and  even  the 
spouses  of  Christ  might  accept  the  legal  embraces  of  an 
earthly  lover."   The  examples  of  scandal,  and  the  progress 

SI  A  I>ominican  friar  {yayag^s  du  P.  Labat,  torn.  i.  p.  10),  who  lodged  at  Cadiz 
in  a  convent  of  his  brethren,  soon  understood  that  their  repose  was  never  inter- 
rupted by  nocturnal  devotion;  "quoiqu'on  ne  laisre  pas  de  sonner  pour  i'edifi- 
cation  du  peuple." 

s*  See  a  very  sensible  preface  of  Lucas  Holstenius  to  the  Codex  Regularunu 
The  emperors  attemptea  to  support  the  oMiKation  of  public  and  private  duties; 
but  the  feeble  dikes  were  swept  away  bv  the  torrent  of  superstition  ;  and  Justinian 
surpassed  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of  the  monks.  {Thomassin.  torn.  i.  p.  1782- 
1799,  and  Bingham,  1.  vii.  c.  3.  p.  253). t 

M  The  monastic  institutions,  particularly  those  of  Egvpt,  about  the  year  400, 
are  described  by  four  curious  and  devout  travelers;  Rufimis  ( I'it.  Patrum,  1.  ii. 
iii.  pp.  424-536),  Posthumian  (Snip.  Sever.  Dialog,  i),  Palladius  \Hist,  Lausiac. 
in  yiLPairum,  pp.  700-863),  and  Cassian  (see  in  torn.  vii.  fiihiiothec.  Max.  Patrum, 
his  first  four  books  or  Institutes,  and  the  twenty-four  Collations  or  Conferences.) 

**  The  example  of  Malchus  (yerom,  tom.  i.  p.  256*,  and  the  design  of  Cassian 
and  his  friend  {Collation,  xxiv.  1),  are  incontestable  proofs  of  their  freedom; 
which  is  elegantly  described  by  PIrasmus  in  his  Life  0/ St.  yerom.  SeeChardon, 
Hist,  des  Sacremens,  tom.  vi.  pp.  279-300. 

•  "  And  had  vanity,"  says  Voltaire,  "  never  any  share  in  these  public  mortifica- 
•'  tions,  which  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  multitude?  '  I  scourge  myself,  but  it  is 
**  *  to  expiate  your  faults  ;  I  go  naked,  but  it  is  to  reproach  you  with  the  richness 
**  '  of  your  garments ;  1  feed  on  herbs  and  snails,  but  it  is  to  correct  in  you  the 
*'  '  vice  of  gluttony  ;  I  wear  an  iron  ring,  to  make  you  blush  at  your  lewdness. 
'*  '  Reverence  me  as  one  cherished  by  the  gods,  and  who  will  bring  down  their 
"  '  favors  on  you.  When  you  shall  be  accustomed  to  reverence  me,  you  will  not 
*'  *  find  it  hard  to  obey  me  ;  I  will  be  your  master,  in  the  name  of  the  gods  ;  and 
"  •  then,  if  any  one  or  you  disobey  my  will,  in  the  smallest  particular,  I  will  have 
'*  •  you  impaled  to  appease  the  wrath  of  heaven.' 

"If  the  first  fakirs  did  not  pronounce  these  words,  it  is  very  probable  that  they 
"  had  them  engraved  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts."— E. 

t  A  law  of  the  emperor  Valens  was  particularly  directed  "  Contra  ignavize 
*•  quosdam  sectatores,  qui.  desertis  oivitatuni  muneribus,  captant  soliiudines  ac 


secreta,  et  specie  religionis,  coetihus  monochorum  congregantur."  Cod. 
Theod.  I.  12,  tit.  I,  leg.  63.— Guizot. 

The  laws,  canons,  and  rules  to  which  (luizot,  in  this  and  hi<;  preceding 
note,  refers  as  palliatives  of  the  evil,  were  not  of  long  duration  ;  the  influence  ana 
perseverance  ol  the  priesthood,  at  no  distant  period,  acc<»tnplished  their  abroga- 
tion.—EngCh. 
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of  superstition,  suggested  the  propriety  of  more  forcible 
restraints.     After  a  sufficient  trial,  the  fidelity  of  the  novice 
was  secured   by  a  solemn  and   perpetual   vow;  and  his 
irrevocable   engagement  was  ratified   by  the   laws  of  the 
church  and  state.     A  guilty  fugitive  was  pursued,  arrested, 
and  restored  to  his  perpetual  prison ;  ana  the  interposition 
of  the  magistrate  oppressed  the  freedom  and  merit,  which 
had  alleviated,  in  some  degree,  the  abject  slavery  of  the 
monastic  discipline.'*     The  actions  of  a  monk,  his  words, 
and  even  his  thoughts,  were  determined  by  an  inflexible 
rule,**  or  a  capricious  superior :  the  slightest  offences  were 
corrected  by  disgrace  or  confinement,  extraordinary  fests 
or  bloody  flagellation  :  and  disobedience,  murmur,  or  delay, 
were  ranked  in  the  catalogue  of  the  most  heinous  sins."  A 
blind  submission  to  the  commands  of  the  abbot,  however 
absurd,  or  even  criminal,  they  might  seem,  was  the  ruling 
principle,  the   first   virtue,  of  the    Egyptian   monks ;  and 
their  patience  was  frequently  exercised  by  the  most  extra- 
vagant trials.    They  were  directed  to  remove  an  enormous 
rock ;  assiduously  to  water  a  barren  staff,  that  was  planted 
in   the   ground,  till,  at  the  end  of  three   years,  it  should 
vegetate   and   blossom    like  a  tree ;  to   walk   into  a  fiery 
furnace ;  or   to   cast   their   infant   into  a  deep  pond :  and 
several    saints,   or   madmen,  have   been   immortalized  in 
monastic  story,  by  their  thoughtless  and  fearless  obedience." 
The  freedom  of  the  mind,  the  source  of  every  generous  and 
rational  sentiment,  was  destroyed  by  the  habits  of  credulity 
and  submission  ;  and  the  monk,  contracting  the  vices  of  a 
slave,  devoutly  followed    the    faith    and   passions   of  his 

35  See  the  Laws  of  Juslinian  {Xovel.  cxxiii.  No.  42.)  and  of  Lewis  the  Pious  in 
the  Historians  of  France,  lorn.  vi.  p.  427),  and  the  actual  jurisprudence  of  France, 
in  Dcnissart  (Decisions,  dfc,  torn.  iv.  p.  S55,  &c. 

3<5  The  ancient  Codex  Re^ulamm,  collected  by  Benedict  Anianinus,  the  re- 
former of  the  monks  in  the  bcj?inning  of  the  ninth  century,  and  published  in  the 
seventeenth,  by  Lucas  Holstenius,  contains  thirty  different  rules  for  men  and 
women.  Of  these,  seven  were  composed  in  Egypt,  one  in  the  East,  one  in  Cap- 
padooia.  one  in  Italy,  one  in  Africa,  four  in  Spain,  eight  in  Gaul,  or  France,  and 
one  in  England. 

3'  The  rule  of  Columbanus,  so  prevalent  in  the  West,  inflicts  one  hundred 
lashes  for  very  slight  offences.  (Cod,  Ref^.  part  ii.  p.  174).  Before  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  the  abbots  indulged  themselves  in  mutilating  their  monks,  or 
putting  out  their  eves  ;  a  punishment  much  less  cruel  than  the  tremendous  vade 
inpacey  (the  subterraneous  dungeon  or  sepulchre),  which  was  afterwards  invented. 
See  an  admirable  discourse  of  the  learned  Mabillon  (CEuvres  Posthumes,  torn.  ii. 
p.  321-3361,  who,  on  this  occasion,  seems  to  be  inspired  by  the  genius  of  humanity. 
For  such  an  effort,  I   can   forgive  his  defence  of  the  holy  tear  of  Vendomc 

(p.  361-399-) 

s**  Sxdp.  Sever.  Dialog,  i.  12,  13,  p.  S33.  &c.  Cassian,  Tnstitut.  1.  iv.  c.  26.  27, 
"  Priecipua  ibi  virtus  et  prima  est  obedieiilia."  Among  the  V'erba  seniorum  'in 
Vit  Patrum,  \.  v.  p.  617.)  the  fourteenth  libel  or  discoiirse  is  on  the  subject  of 
obedience;  and  the  Jesuit  Rosweyde,  who  piiblislK-tl  that  huge  volume  for  the 
use  of  convents,  has  collected  all  the  scattered  passages  in  his  two  copious 
indexes. 
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ecclesiastical  tyrant.  The  peace  of  the  eastern  church  was 
invaded  by  a  swarm  of  fanatics,  incapable  of  fear,  or  reason, 
or  humanity ;  and  the  imperial  troops  acknowledged,  with- 
out shame,  that  they  were  much  less  apprehensive  of  an 
encounter  with  the  fiercest  barbarians." 

Superstition  has  often  framed  and  consecrated    -^y^^^^  ^^^^ 
the  fantastic  garments  of  the  monks  :**  but  their         and 
apparent  singularity  sometimes  proceeds  from    *'**'*^^*<''**- 
their  uniform  attachment  to  a  simple  and  primitive  model, 
which  the  revolutions  of  fashion  have  made  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  mankind.     The  father  of  the  Benedictines  ex- 
pressly disclaims  all  idea  of  choice  or  merit ;  and  soberly 
exhorts  his  disciples  to  adopt  the  coarse  and  convenient 
dress   of  the  countries  which    they  mav  inhabit**     The 
monastic  habits  of  the  ancients  varied  with  the  climate,  and 
their  mode  of  life ;  and  they  assumed,  with  the  same  in- 
difference, the  sheep-skin  of  the  Egyptian  peasants,  or  the 
cloak  of  the  Grecian  philosophers.     They  allowed  them- 
selves the  use  of  linen  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  a  cheap  and 
domestic  manufacture ;  but  in  the  West,  they  rejected  such 
an  expensive  article  of  foreign  luxury.**   It  was  the  practice 
of  the  monks  either  to  cut  or  shave  their  hair ;  they  wrapped 
their  heads  in  a  cowl,  to  escape  the  sight  of  profane  objects ; 
their  legs  and  feet  were  naked,  except  in  the  extreme  cold 
of  winter ;  and  their  slow  and  feeble  steps  were  supported 

»»  Dr.  Jortin  {Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  x6i)  has  observed 
the  scandalous  valor  of  the  Cappadocian  monks,  which  was  exemplified  in  Uie 
banishment  of  Chrysoslom.* 

**  Cassian  has  simply,  though  copiously,  described  the  monastic  habit  of 
Egypt,  {Institut.  1.  i.),  to  which  Sozomen  (1.  iii.  c.  14)  attributes  such  allegorical 
meaning  and  virtue. 

<i  RiguL  Benedict.  No.  55,  in  Cod,  Regul.  part.  ii.  p.  51. 

■•2  See  the  Rule  of  Ferreolus,  bishop  of  Usez,  (No.  31,  in  Cod,  R^fftil  part  ii.  p. 
ij6),  and  of  Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville,  (No.  31,  in  Cod.  KeguL  part  n.  p.  214.) 

*  Not  too  dark  are  the  colors  in  which  Gibbon  has  here  painted  the  process  of 
destroying  "  the  freedom  of  the  mind,  the  source  of  every  generous  and  rational 
'*  sentiment."  To  the  force  of  his  description  nothing  can  oe  added  ;  but  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  mischievous  delusions,  which  he  exposes  and  condemns, 
were  not  the  offspring  of  religion,  but  the  arts  emplovea  by  its  faittiless  ana 
treacherous  ministers.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  monastic  expedient, 
society,  as  has  been  shown,  had  gradually  lost  its  energetic  tone.  But  wnen  this 
engine  was  brought  to  bear,  the  work  went  on  rapidly.  The  influence  of  this 
new  movement  was  not  confined  to  the  cloister  and  the  cell.  The  example  of 
abandoned  duties,  the  contagion  of  indolent  habits,  the  soporific  atmosphere  of 
ignorance,  the  lessons  of  abject  servility,  the  warning  penalties  of  refractory  in- 
subordination, and  the  honors  paid  to  sainted  folly,  involved  all  classes  in  one 
common  hallucination,  and  invested  subservient  stupidity  with  the  merit  of  pious 
docility.  Under  those  auspices  was  achieved  that  conquest  of  the  state  which  is 
falsely  called  the  triumph  of  Christianity.  It  was  the  triumph  of  a  power  that 
trampled  Christianity  under  foot  and  scorned  every  sacred  obligation.  In  less 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  this,  it  made  all  weak  but  itself,  subverted 
everything  but  its  own  domination,  and  planting  its  throne  on  the  wreck, 
reigned  for  ten  centuries  in  clouds  and  darkness. — Eng.  Ch. 
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by  a  long  staff.  The  aspect  of  a  genuine  anachoret  was 
horrid  and  disgusting :  every  sensation  that  is  offensive  to 
man,  was  thought  acceptable  to  God  ;*  and  the  angelic  rule 
of  Tabenne  condemned  the  salutary  custom  of  bathing  the 
limbs  in  water,  and  of  anointing  them  with  oil.**t  The 
austere  monks  slept  on  the  ground,  on  a  hard  mat,  or  a 
rough  blanket ;  and  the  same  bundle  of  palm-leaves  served 
them  as  a  seat  in  the  day,  and  a  pillow  in  the  night  Their 
original  cells  were  low  narrow  huts,  built  of  the  slightest 
materials ;  which  formed,  by  the  regular  distribution  of  the 
streets,  a  large  and  populous  village,  enclosing,  within  the 
common  wall,  a  church,  an  hospital,  perhaps  a  library,  some 
necessary  offices,  a  garden,  and  a  fountain  or  reservoir  of 
fresh  water.  Thirty  or  forty  brethren  composed  a  &mily 
of  separate  discipline  and  diet ;  and  the  ^eat  monasteries 
of  Egypt  consisted  of  thirty  or  forty  families, 
-j^  .  Pleasure  and  guilt  are  synonymous  terms  in 

the  language  of  the  monks ;  and  they  had  dis- 
covered, by  experience,  that  rigid  fasts  and  abstemious 
diet,  are  the  most  effectual  preservatives  against  the  impure 
desires  of  the  flesh."  The  rules  of  abstinence,  which  they 
imposed,  or  practiced,  were  not  uniform  or  perpetual :  the 
cheerful  festival  of  the  Pentecost  was  balanced  by  the  ex- 
traordinary mortification  of  Lent ;  the  fervor  of  new  monas- 
teries was  insensibly  relaxed ;  and  the  voracious  appetite 
of  the  Gauls  could  not  imitate  the  patient  and  temperate 
virtue  of  the  Egyptians.**  The  disciples  of  Antony  and 
Pachomius   were   satisfied   with    their   daily  pittance,**  of 

<3  Sonic*  partial  indulgences  were  fi:rante<l  forthe  hands  and  feci.  *'  Totum  aatein 
"  corpus  nemo  un^uei  nibi  causa  infirmitatis,  ncc  lavabiiur  aqua  nudo  corpore, 
"  nisi  languor  pcrspicuus  sit."     (Refill.  Pachom.  xcii.  part  i.  p.  78.) 

4<  St.  Jerom,  in  stronj?.  but  indiscreet,  language,  expresses  the  most  important 
use  of  fasting  and  abstinence:  "  Non  quod  Deus  universitatis  Creator  el  Demi- 
"  nus.  intestinorum  nostrorum  rugitu,  ct  inanitate  ventris,  pulmonisque  ardorc 
*'  deleciclur.  sed  quod  aliter  pudicitia  luta  esse  non  possit."  (<?/.  lorn.  i.  p.  m.ad 
Eustochium.)  See  the  twelfth  and  twenty-second  Collations  0/ Cassian,  d€  Castu 
tate  and  de  Illusionibus  Socturnis. 

^i  Edacitas  in  Graecis  gula  est  in  Gallis  natura  [Dialog,  i.  c.  4,  p.  «i).  Cassian 
fairly  owns,  that  the  perfect  nioikl  of  abslint-nce  canr.ot  be  imitated  in  Gaul,  on 
account  of  the  nerum  temperies,  an<l  the  qualiias  nostrae  fragilitatis.  {/nstitut.  iv. 
11).  Among  the  Western  rules,  that  of  Coiumbanus  is  the  most  austere  ;  he  had 
been  educated  amidst  the  poverty  of  Ireland,  as  rigid,  perhaps,  and  inflexible  as 
the  abstemious  virtue  of  Kvjypi.  The  rule  ol  Isidore  of  Seville  is  the  mildest;  on 
holidays  he  allows  the  use  oi  flesh. 

<6  "  Those  who  drink  only  water,  and  have  no  nutritious  liquor,  ought,  at  least. 
"  to  have  a  pound  and  a  half  ^twrnty-foiir  ounc/:s)  of  bread  every  day."  State  of 
Prisons,  p.  40,  by  Mr.  IIowar<l. 

*  And  all  that  was  pleasing  to  man.  was  considered  repugnant  to  Jehovah. 
Great,  indeed,  "  is  the  mystery  of  godliness." — E. 

t  Athanasius  {I'it.  Ant.  c.  47)  boasts  of  Antony's  holy  horror  of  clean  water,  by 
which  his  feet  were  unconlaminated,  excei>l  under  dire  necessity.— Ml LMAN. 
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twelve  ounces  of  bread,  or  rather  biscuit,^'  which  they 
divided  into  two  frugal  repasts,  of  the  afternoon,  and  of  the 
evening.  It  was  esteemed  a  merit,  and  almost  a  duty,  to 
abstain  from  the  boiled  vegetables  which  were  provided  for 
the  refectory ;  but  the  extraordinary  bounty  of  the  abbot 
sometimes  indulged  them  with  the  luxury  of  cheese,  fruit, 
salad,  and  the  small  dried  fish  of  the  Nile."  A  more  ample 
latitude  of  sea  and  river  fish  was  gradually  allowed  or  as- 
sumed ;  but  the  use  of  flesh  was  long  confined  to  the  sick 
or  travelers ;  and  when  it  gradually  prevailed  in  the  less 
rigid  monasteries  of  Europe,  a  singular  distinction  was 
introduced  ;  as  if  birds,  whether  wild  or  domestic,  had  been 
less  profane  than  the  grosser  animals  of  the  field.  Water 
was  the  pure  and  innocent  beverage  of  the  primitive  monks  ; 
and  the  founder  of  the  Benedictines  regrets  the  daily 
portion  of  half  a  pint  of  wine,  which  had  been  extorted  from 
him  by  the  intemperance  of  the  age.**  Such  an  allowance 
might  be  easily  supplied  by  the  vineyards  of  Italy ;  and 
his  victorious  disciples,  who  passed  the  Alps,  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Baltic,  required,  in  the  place  of  wine,  an  adequate 
compensation  of  strong  beer  or  cider. 

The  candidate  who  aspired  to  the  virtue  of  Their  manual 
evangelical  poverty,  abjured,  at  his  first  entrance  '*'*^°*^- 
into  a  regular  community,  the  idea,  and  even  the  name,  of 
all  separate  or  exclusive  possession."*  The  brethren  were 
supported  by  their  manual  labor ;  and  the  duty  of  labor 
was  strenuously  recommended  as  a  penance,  as  an  exercise, 
and  as  the  most  laudable  means  of  securing  their  daily 
subsistence."     The  garden,  and  fields,  which  the  industry 

4'  Sec  Cassian.  Collat  1.  ii.  19-21.  The  small  loaves,  or  biscuit,  of  six  ounces 
each,  had  obtained  the  name  of  Paximacia  (Rosweyde,  Onomasticon,  p.  1045). 
Pachomius,  however,  allowed  his  monks  some  latitude  in  the  quantity  of  their 
food ;  but  he  made  them  work  in  proportion  as  they  ate,  {Paliad,  in  Hist,  Lausiac. 
c.  38,  39,  in  Vit.  Patrum,  1.  viii.  pp.  736,  737)* 

4«  bee  the  banquet  to  which  Cassian  {Coilation  viii.  i)  was  invited  by  Serenus, 
an  Egyptian  abbot. 

«See  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict^  No.  39,  40,  (in  Cod.  R<g.  part  ii.  pp.  41,  42.) 
Licet  legamus  vinum  omnino  monachorum  non  esse,  sed  quia  nostris  temporibus 
id  monachis  persuaderi  non  potest ;  he  allows  them  a  Roman  hemina,  a  measure 
which  may  be  ascertained  from  Arbuthnot's  Tables. 

5«  Such  expressions  as  my  book,  my  cloak,  my  shoes,  (Cassian.  Institut.  1.  iv.  c 
13),  were  not  less  severely  prohibited  anions  the  Western  monks,  {Cod.  Regul. 
part  ii.  pp.  174,  235,  288) :  and  the  Rule  of  Columbanus  punished  them  with  six 
lashes.  The  ironical  author  of  the  Ordrrs  Monastiques,  who  lau>{hs  at  the  foolish 
nicety  of  modem  convents,  seems  ignorant  that  the  ancients  were  equally  absurd. 

51  Two  great  masters  of  ecclesiastical  science,  the  P.  Thomassin  (Discipline  dc 
FEf^lise,  torn.  iii.  pp.  1090-11391,  and  the  P.  WAhxWon,  {Etudes  Monastiques,  torn 
i.  pp.  116-155).  have  seriously  examined  the  manual  labor  of  the  monks,  which  the 
former  considers  as  a  merit,  and  the  latter  as  a  duty. 

•  The  proper  term  for  one  of  these  six-ounce  portions  was  paximatium.  See 
Du  Can^e,  5.  307.  He  gives  it  the  meaning  of  "  panis  subcinerii  ius  vel  recoctus." 
Biscuit  is  therefore  its  correct  rlcsij^nation.  Suidas  derived  the  name  from  one 
Paxamus,  by  whom  it  was  said  to  have  been  invented.— Eng.  Ch. 
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of  the  monks  had  often  rescued  from  the  forest  or  the 
morass,  were  diligently  cultivated  by  their  hands.  They 
performed,  without  reluctance,  the  menial  offices  of  slaves 
and  domestics  ;  and  the  several  trades  that  were  necessary 
to  provide  their  habits,  their  utensils,  and  their  lodging,  were 
exercised  within  the  precincts  of  the  great  monasteries. 
The  monastic  studies  have  tended,  for  the  most  part,  to 
darken,  rather  than  to  dispel,  the  cloud  of  superstition. 
Yet  the  curiosity  or  zeal  of  some  learned  solitaries  has 
cultivated  the  ecclesiastical,  and  even  the  profane,  sciences: 
and  posterity  must  gratefully  acknowledge,  that  the  monu- 
ments of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  have  been  preserved 
and  multiplied  by  their  indefatigable  pens."  But  the  more 
humble  industry  of  the  monks,  especially  in  Egypt,  was 
contented  with  the  silent,  sedentary  occupation,  of  raakii^ 
wooden  sandals,  or  of  twisting  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree 
into  mats  and  baskets.  The  superfluous  stock,  which  was 
not  consumed  in  domestic  use,  supplied,  by  trade,  the  wants 
of  the  community :  the  boats  of  Tabenne,  and  the  other 
monasteries  of  Thebais,  descended  the  Nile  as  far  as  Alex- 
andria; and,  in  a  Christian  market,  the  sanctity  of  the 
workmen  might  enhance  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  work. 
Their      h  ^^^  ^^^^  necessity  of  manual  labor  was  insen- 

sibly superseded.  The  novice  was  tempted  to 
bestow  his  fortune  on  the  saints,  in  whose  society  he  was 
resolved  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life ;  and  the  per- 
nicious indulgence  of  the  laws  permitted  him  to  receive, 
for  their  use,  any  future  accessions  of  legacy  or  inheritance.** 
Melania  contributed  her  plate,  three  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  silver ;  and  Paula  contracted  an  immense  debt, 

•"•s  Mabillon,  {Etudes  Monastiques,  lorn.  i.  pp.  47-55),  has  collected  many  curious 
facts  to  justify  the  literary  labors  of  his  predecessors,  both  in  the  East  and  WcsU 
Books  were  copied  in  the  ancient  monasteries  of  Egypt,  Cassian,  Institut.  1.  iv.c. 
12),  and  by  the  disciples  of  St,  Martin,  (Sulp.  Sever  in  Vit.  Martin,  c.  7,  p.  473)- 
Cassiodorus  has  allowed  an  ample  scope  for  the  studies  of  the  monks;  and  vt 
shall  not  be  scandalized,  if  their  pens  sometimes  wandered  from  Chtysostom zix^ 
August  in  to  Homer  and  Virgil.* 

^'i  Thoniassin,  {Discipline  de  P E^lise,  tom.  iii.  pp.  118,  145,  146,  171,-179)  has  ex* 
amined  the  revolution  of  the  civil,  canon,  and  common  law.  Modern  France 
confirms  the  death  which  monks  have  inflicted  on  themselves,  and  justly  de« 
privcs  them  of  all  right  of  inheritance. 

•  It  would  indeed  have  been  strange,  if  among  the  millions  of  monks,  in  so 
many  ages,  a  few  had  not  relieved  bv  study  the  monotony  of  their  lives,  and 
even  betaken  themselves  by  choice  to  literary  pursuits.  Vet  what  is  the  sum  of 
their  labors?  Gibbon  has  truly  said,  that  they  "tended  for  the  most  part  rather 
"  to  darken  than  dispel  the  cloud  of  superstition."  That  they  have  preserved  for 
us  some  portions  of  ancient  literature,  is  but  an  equivocal  merit.  How  were  the 
rest  destroyed  ?  The  jiraise  of  having  "  led  Europe  forth  from  the  dark  ages," 
has  been  of  late  ostentatiously  claimed  for  them  by  some,  and  inconsiderately 
accorded  by  others ;  but  wc  must  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  to  them  we  owe  those 
dark  ages.— Eng.  Ch. 
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for  the  relief  of  their  favorite  monks  ;  who  kindly  imparted 
the  merits  of  their  prayers  and  penance  to  a  ricli  and  liberal 
sinner."     Time  continually  increased,  and  accidents  could 
Seldom  diminisli,  the  estates  of  the  popular  monasteries, 
which  spread  over  the  adjacent  country  and  cities  :  and, 
in  tlie  first  century  of  their  institution,  the  intidel  Zosimus 
has  maliciously  observed,  that,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
the  Christian  monks  had  reduced  a  great  part  of  mankind 
to  a  state  of  beggary."     As  long  as  they  maintained  their 
original   fervor,  they  appn^ved  themselves,  however,  the 
faithful  and  benevolent  stewards  of  the  charity  which  was 
intrusted  to  their  care.     But  their  discipline  was  corrupted 
by  prosperity  :  they  gradually  assumed  the  pride  of  wealth, 
and  at  last  mdulged  the  luxury  of  expense.     Their  public 
luxury  might  be  excused  by  the  magnificence  of  religious 
worship,  and  the  decent  motive  of  erecting  durable  habita- 
tions for  an  immortal  society.    But  every  age  of  the  church 
has  accused  the  licentiousness  of  the  degenerate  monks ; 
who  no  longer  remembered  the  object  oi  their  institution, 
embraced   the  vain   and   sensual   pleasures  of  the  world, 
which  they  had  renounced,"  and  scandalously  abused  the 
riches  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  austere  virtues  of 
their  founders."     Their  natural  descent,  from  such  painful 
and  dangerous  virtue,  to  the  common  vices  of  humanity, 
will  not,  perhaps,  excite  much  grief  or  indignation  in  the 
mind  of  a  philosopher. 

The  lives  of  the  primitive  monks  were  con-  _,  .     ,.    . 

,.  *ii'i  !•  Ill        Their  solitude. 

sumed  m  penance  and  solitude ;  undisturbed  by 

the  various  occupations  which  fill  the  time,  and  exercise 

the  faculties,  of  reasonable,  active,  and  social  beings.  When- 

M  See  Jerom  (lora.  i.  pp.  176,  185).  The  monk  Panibo  made  a  sublime  answer 
to  Melania.  who  winhed  to  speciJy  the  value  ol"  her  gilt :  *'  Vio  you  otfer  it  to  me, 
"  or  to  God  ?  If  to  God,  he  who  suspends  the  mountains  in  a  balance,  need  not 
"  be  informed  of  the  weight  of  your  plate."  {Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  10,  in  the 
ya.  Patrum^  1.  viii.  p.  715.) 

*^  Td  troAv  iJUpoc  ttj^  y^g  uKei^aKavTOy  TrpoiJMaEi  roi)  fieToSiAoi'ai  ndvTuv 

:rrtJxoic^  ntlvrac  (wf  elirelv)  tttuxov^  KaraoTr/aavTec.  Zosim.  I.  v.  p.  325.  Yet 
the  wealth  of  the  Eastern  monks  was  far  surpassed  by  the  princely  greainebs  of 
the  Benedictines. 

6«  The  sixth  general  council,  (the  Qiiinis''xt  in  Tntllo,  Canon  xlvii.  in  Bever- 
idge.  torn.  i.  p.  213).  restrains  women  from  passing  the  ni};ht  in  a  male,  ur  men  in 
a  female,  monastery.  The  seventh  general  council,  (the  second  Nicene.  Canon 
XX.  in  Beveridge,  tora.  i.  p.  325)  prohibits  the  erection  of  double  or  promiscuous 
monasteries  of  both  sexes  :  but  it  appears  from  Balsamon,  that  the  prohibition 
was  not  effectual.  On  the  irregular  pleasures  and  expenses  of  the  clergy  and 
monks,  see  Thomassin,  torn.  iii.  pp.  1334-136S. 

6"  I  have  somewhere  heard  or  read  the  frank  confession  of  a  Benedictine  abbot ; 
"  My  vow  of  poverty  has  given  me  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  a  year  :  my  vow 
••  of  obedience  has  raised  me  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign  prince." — I  forget  the 
consequences  of  his  vow  of  chastity. 
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ever  they  were  permitted  to  step  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  monastery,  t\vc»  jealous  companions  were   the  mutual 
guards  and  spies  of  each  other's  actions;  and,  after  their 
return,  they  were   condemned   to    forget,  or,  at  least,  to 
suppress,  whatever  they  had  seen  or  heard  in  the  world. 
Stranj>ers,  wht)  professed  the  orthodox.faith,  were  hospitably 
entertained  in  a  separate  apartment;  but  their  dangerous 
conversation  was  restricted  to  some  chosen  elders  of  ap- 
j)r(.)ved  discretion  and  fidelity.     Except  in  their  presence, 
the  monastic  slave  might  not  receive  the  visits  of  his  friends 
or  kindred ;  and  it  was  deemed  highly  meritorious,  if  he 
afflicted  a  tender  sister,  or  an  aged  parent,  by  the  obstinate 
refusal  of  a  word  or  look."    The  monks  themselves  p>assed 
their  lives,  without  personal  attachments,  amone  a  crowd, 
which  had  been  formed  by  accident,  and  was  detained,  in 
the  same  prison,  by  force  or  prejudice.     Recluse  ianatics 
have  few  ideas  or  sentiments  to  communicate;  a  special 
license  of  the  al)l>ot  regulated  the  time  and  duration  of  their 
familiar   visits ;  and,  at   their   silent  meals,  they  were  en- 
veloped in  their  ctnvls,  inaccessible,  and  almost  invisible,  to 
each  other."'"^   Study  is  the  resource  of  solitude:  but  educa- 
tion had  not  prepared  and  qualified  for  any  liberal  studit'S 
tlie  nuMchanics  aiui  peasants,  who  tilled  the  monastic  com- 
nuinities.     Tluy  might  work:  but  the  vanity  of  spiritu;il 
perfection  was  tempted  to  disdain  the  exercise  of  manual 
labor;  and  the  industry  must  be  faint  and  languid,  which 
is  not  excited  by  the  sense  of  personal  interest. 

According  to  their  faith  and  zeal,  they  might 
'alli  wXns.'''  t'"i|>l<>y  the  day,  which  they  passed  in  their  celU. 
eitlicr  in  vocal  or  mental  prayer:  they  ;issembleil 
in  tlu*  evening,  and  they  were  awakened  in  the  night,  for 
tlie  pul>lic  worship  of  the  monastery.  The  precise  moment 
was  determined  l)y  the  stars,  wiiich  are  seldom  clouded  in 
the  serene  sky  of  K^ypt ;  and  a  rustic  horn,  or  trumjK-t, 
the  signal  of  devotion,  twice  interrui)ted  the  vast  silence  ot 
the  desert.''"  Kven  sleep,  the  last  refuge  of  the  unhappy, 
was  rigorously  measured:  the  vacant  hours  of  the  monk 
heavily  rolled  along,  without   business  or  pleasure  ;  and, 

■"  Prior,  an  Il.^ypti.wi  iiu>uk.  allowrd  lii-  si^lrr  to  sec  him.;  but  he  shut  his  evts 
«lmiii>;  the  wlioic  M>il.  Soe  /'//./'//; //«i,  I.  iii.  p.  504.  Many  i.uch  exampK-^ 
iitii;lit  l>c  a<I«l^  •!. 

•'  III  7111.  Mh.  T-jth.  .;'>tli.  .u>t.  3jlh.  S7th.  ^».ith.  st,t\\,  ami  95lh  articles  wf  ihc 
A'////-  If/ I\xi  humin%,  itn|Hist'  nii»^t  im<>lcial»l«.-  i^l:v^  yA  silonee  atul  iiiortiticatioii. 

••"  rill'  (liiirnai  aM<l  tKutuni.il  prayer*^  mI  ih.-  iiioiikx  arc  eopiimsly  di-fcusseil  bv 
('a-^«.i.iii,  ill  ih-  tliinl  mu\  t'oiirth  hooksot  his  lu^titntiom.  and  he  ccuistantly  prcleri 
Ihi'  htiM;;\ .  whirh  an  .iiiv.cl  \\\^\  «lu  tateil  t«>  th<-  iiioiKisteiies  ol  TelH-titie. 
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before  the  close  of  eacli  day,  he  had  repeatedly  accused 
the  tedious  progress  of  the  sun."  In  this  comfortless  state, 
superstition  still  pursued  and  tormented  her  wretched 
votaries.**  The  repose  which  they  had  sought  in  the 
cloister  was  disturbed  by  tardy  repentance,  profane  doubts, 
and  guilty  desires  ;  and,  while  they  considered  each  natural 
impulse  as  an  unpardonable  sin,  they  perpetually  trembled 
on  the  edge  of  a  flaming  and  bottomless  abyss.  From  the 
painful  struggles  of  disease  and  despair,  these  unhappy 
victims  were  sometimes  relieved  by  madness  or  death  ;  and, 
in  the  sixth  century,  an  hospital  was  founded  at  Jerusalem 
for  a  small  portion  of  the  austere  penitents,  who  were 
deprived  of  their  senses."  Their  visions,  before  they 
attained  this  extreme  and  acknowledged  term  of  frenzy, 
have  aflforded  ample  materials  of  supernatural  history.  It 
was  their  firm  persuasion,  that  the  air,  which  they  breathed, 
was  peopled  with  invisible  enemies ;  with  innumerable 
daemons,  who  watched  every  occasion,  and  assumed  every 
form,  to  terrify,  and  above  all  to  tempt,  their  unguarded 
virtue-  The  imagination,  and  even  the  senses,  were  deceived 
by  the  illusions  of  distempered  fanaticism  ;  and  the  hermit, 
whose  midnight  prayer  was  oppressed  by  involuntary 
slumber,  might  easily  confound  the  phantoms  of  horror  or 
delight,  which  had  occupied  his  sleeping,  and  his  waking, 
dreams.** 

The  monks  were  divided  into  two  classes:     ^^u   ,v«  « 

,  -.  ,  1         1*         1  1  I  he  l.oetio- 

the  Coenobites,  who  lived  under  a  common  and      bites  and 
regular    discipline;  and    the   Anachorets,  who    ^"'^'^'^^^^*^''- 
indulged   their    unsocial,  independent    fanaticism.^*^      The 

«i  Cassiaii,  from  his  own  experience,  describes  the  acedia,  ox  listlessnes.>i  of 
mind  and  body,  to  which  a  monk  was  exposecl,  when  hi-  si.ijhod  t«i  find  hinisilf 
alone.  Sacpiusque  cgrcditur  et  ingredilur  cellam,  ot  Solcm  veUil  ad  occasuni 
tardius  properantem  crebrius  intuetur  {/nstitut.  x.  i.) 

•2  The  temptations  and  suflferinKS  of  Slasirius  were  conitnnniiated  by  that  un- 
fortunate youth  to  his  friend  St.  Chrysostom.  See  Mitldlrton  ;■  Works,  vol.  i.  pi». 
107-110.  Something  similar  introduces  the  life  <>!' ev»iy  saint  ;  an«i  the  l.inious 
Inigo,  or  Ignatius,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  <7'ide  d' Inigo  df  (//ti/xtscoa,  loni.  i. 
pp.  29-38),  may  serve  as  a  memorable  example. 

*3  F'leury,  /fisi.  Eccldsiastiqiir,  torn.  vii.  p.  46.     I  have  read,  somewhere,  in  ll'.e 
yitiT  Pairum,  but  I  cannot  recover  the  place,  that  snfcral.  I  beheve  many.  «if  tlic 
monks,  who  did  not   reveal  their  temptations  to  the  abbot,  became  guilty   of 
suicide. 

w  See  the  seventh  and  eighth  Collations  0/ Cass ian,  whogravely  examines,  why 
the  demons  were  grown  less  active  and  numerous  since  the  lime  of  St.  Ant<>iiv. 
Rosweyde's  copious  index  to  the  Vitce  Patrum  will  point  out  a  variety  of  infernal 
scenes.     The  devils  were  most  formidable  in  a  female  shape. 

•5  For  the  distinction  oflhe  Coenobites  and  the  ffrmiits.  esiiev  iall .  in  K^'\  j)!.  see 
yerom.  (torn.  i.  p.  45.  ad  Rusticum),  the  first  Dialo^^ne  of  Snlfucms  Sr-vrrtis,  A^it- 
finus,  (c.  22,  in  Ki/.  Patrum,  1.  ii.  p.  478),  Palladius  {c.  7.  (x^.  111  / '//.  Piiltnnr.  I.  yiii. 
pp.  712-758,)  and,  above  all.  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  CoHalious  of  Cassian. 
These  writers,  who  compare  the  common  and  solitary  life,  reveal  the  abuse  and 
danger  of  the  latter. 
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most  devout,  or  the  most  ambitious,  of  the  spiritual  brethren. 
renounced  the  convent,  as  they  had  renounced  the  world. 
The  fervent  monasteries  of  Kgypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria, 
were  surrounded  by  a  Laura,^  a  distant  circle  of  solitary 
cells ;  and   the   extravagant   penance  of  the   hermits  was 
stimulated  by  applause  and  emulation.*'    They  sunk  under 
the  painful  weight  of  crosses  and  chains ;  and  their  emaciated 
limbs  were   confined  by  collars,  bracelets,  gauntlets,  and 
greaves,  of  massy  and   rigid   iron.     All   superfluous  en- 
cumbrance of  dress  they  contemptuously  cast  away ;  and 
some  savage  saints  of  both  sexes  have  been  admired,  whose 
naked  bodies  were  only  covered  by  their  long  hair.     They 
aspired  to  reduce  themselves   to  the  rude  and  miserable 
state  in  which  the  human  brute  is  scarcely  distinguished 
above  his  kindred  animals :  and  a  numerous  sect  of  Anacho- 
rets   derived   their   name  from   their   humble   practice  of 
grazing  in  the  fields  of  Mesopotamia,  with  the   common 
herd/"*    They  often  usurped  the  den  of  some  wild  beast 
whom  they  affected  to  resemble ;  they  buried  themselves 
in  some  gloomy  cavern,  which  art  or  nature  had  scooped 
out  of  the  rock  ;  and  the  marble  quarries  of  Thebais  are 
still  inscribed  with  the  monuments  of  their  penance.**    The 
most  perfect  hermits  are  supposed  to  have  passed  many 
days  without  food,  many  nights  without  sleep,  and  many 
years  without  sj)eaking ;  and  glorious  was  the  man  (I  abuse 
tliat  name)  who  contrived  any  cell,  or  seat,  of  a  peculiar 
construction,  which  might  expose  him,  in  the  most  incon- 
venient posture,  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.* 
Simeon  styiiies     Aniong  thcsc  hcrocs  of  the  monastic  life,  the 
A.  !)•  395-451-  name  and  genius  of  Simeon  Stylites'*  have  been 

«''•  Suii:rr,  7 hr.uiiir.  Hrclf'siast.  loin.  ii.  pp,  205,  218.  Thomassin,  {Disciplinf^ 
r/iL:/is/'.  loin.  i.  pp.  1501,  1502,)  ^iv'-'''  -^  good  account  of  these  cells.  When  Gera** 
iiniis  loinnlc'd  liis  nionasiry  in  the  wihierucss  of  Jordan,  it  was  accompanied  b>' 
a  Laura  ol  sevcnly  ct-lls, 

fi'  Thcodoiei.  in  a  larjje  volume  (the  Philothrus  in  I'it.  Patrnm,  1.  ix  pp.793* 
R6.V'.  li:»s  colk'Cled  the  lives  and  miracles  of  ihiriy  Anachorets  Evagrius,  (I.  1.  c 
12),  nior*.'  hneriy  crK^hrntes  the  monks  and  hermits  of  Palestine. 

fi"*  Sozomrn.  I.  vi.  c.  .^3.  The  j;rcat  St.  Kphrem  composed  a  paneg:>Tic  on  thes« 
W>aKni,  or  grazinj;  monks.  (  rillemoni.  Mi.m.  EccUs.  torn.  vii.  p.  292.) 

<•'•»  The  P.  Sicard.  \Mt^siniis  <fu  Levant,  torn.  ii.  pp.  217-233).  examined  ihf 
caverns  oi  ihe  Lower  Tliehais  with  wonder  and  devotion.  The  inscriptions  are 
in  the  old  Syriac  character,  which  was  used  by  the  Christians  of  .-Vbyssinia. 

■"See  Theodoret,  (in  /'//.  Patrnm,  1.  ix.  y^p.  a4S-S«>4'.  Antony,  (in  I'it.  PatruM. 
1.  i.  pp.  107-177,)  Cosinas.  (in  Assetnan.  liihliot  Oriental,  torn.  i.  pp.  239-253'. 
Evaa^rius,  (1.  i.  c.  13.  14).  and  Tilleinoni.  (Afhn.  Eccles.  torn.  xv.  |>p.  317-392  » 

*  "  If  you  are  desirous,"  says  \'i. It  aire,  "of  obtaining  a  great  name,  of  tKrcominK 
"  the  founder  of  a  sect  or  establishment,  be  completely  ma<l ;  but.  Ik*  sure  that 
"  your  ma«lness  c«>rrespoii«is  with  the  turn  and  temper  of  your  age.  Have  in 
"  vour  madness  reason  enough  to  guide  your  extravagancies ;  and  forget  not  to 
"  be  excessively  opinionated  and  obstinate.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  you  may 
"  get  hanged  ;  but  if  you  escape  hanging,  you  will  have  altars  erected  to  you,'*— E. 
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immortalized  by  the  singular  invention  of  an  aerial  pen- 
ance. At  the  age  of  thirteen,  the  young  Syrian  deserted 
the  profession  of  a  shepherd,  and  threw  himself  into  an 
austere  monastery.  After  a  long  and  painful  novitiate, 
in  which  Simeon  was  repeatedly  saved  from  pious  sui- 
cide, he  established  his  residence  on  a  mountain,  about 
thirty  or  forty  miles  to  the  east  of  Antioch.  Within  the 
space  of  a  mandra^  or  circle  of  stones,  to  which  he  had 
attached  himself  by  a  ponderous  chain,  he  ascended  a 
column,  which  was  successively  raised  from  the  height  of 
nine,  to  that  of  sixty,  feet  from  the  ground."  In  this  last 
and  lofty  station,  the  Syrian  anachoret  resisted  the  heat 
of  thirty  summers,  and  the  cold  of  as  many  winters.  Habit 
and  exercise  instructed  him  to  maintain  his  dangerous 
situation  without  fear  or  giddiness,  and  successively  to 
assume  the  different  postures  of  devotion.  He  sometmies 
prayed  in  an  erect  attitude,  with  his  out-stretched  arms,  in 
the  figure  of  a  cross ;  but  his  most  familiar  practice  was 
that  of  bending  his  meagre  skeleton  from  the  forehead  to 
the  feet ;  and  a  curious  spectator,  after  numbering  twelve 
hundred  and  forty-four  repetitions,  at  length  desisted  from 
the  endless  account.  The  progress  of  an  ulcer  in  his  thigh'" 
might  shorten,  but  it  could  not  disturb,  this  celestial  life  ; 
and  the  patient  hermit  expired,  without  descending  from 
his  column.  A  prince,  who  should  capriciously  inflict 
such  tortures,  would  be  deemed  a  tyrant ;  but  it  would 
surpass  the  power  of  a  tyrant,  to  impose  a  long  and 
miserable  existence  on  the  reluctant  victims  of  his  cruelty. 
This  voluntary  martyrdom  must  have  gradually  destroyed 
the  sensibility  both  of  the  mind  and  body ;  nor  can  it  be 
presumed  that  the  fanatics,  who  torment  themselves,  are 
susceptible  of  any  lively  affection  for  the  rest  of  mankind. 
A  cruel  unfeeling  temper  has  distinguished  the  monks  of 
every  age  and  country :  their  stern  indifference,  which  is 
seldom  mollified  by  personal  friendship,  is  inflamed  by  re- 
ligious hatred ;  and  their  merciless  zeal  has  strenuously 
administered  the  holy  office  of  the  Inquisition. 

71  The  narrow  circumference  of  two  cubits,  or  three  feet,  which  Evagrius  as- 
signs for  the  summit  of  the  column,  is  inconsistent  with  reason,  with  facts,  and 
with  the  rules  of  architecture.  The  people  who  saw  it  from  below  might  be 
easily  deceived. 

71  I  must  not  conceal  a  piece  of  ancient  scandal  coricernitjg  the  origin  of  this 
ulcer.  It  has  been  reported  that  the  Devil,  assuming  an  angelic  form,  invited 
him  to  ascend,  like  Elijah,  into  a  tiery  chariot.  The  saint  too  hastily  raised  his 
foot,  and  Satan  seized  the  moment  of  inflicting  this  chastisement  on  his  vanity. 
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by  a  long  staff.     The  aspect  of  a  genuine  anachoret  was 
horrid  and  disgusting :  every  sensation  that  is  offensive  to 
man,  was  thought  acceptable  to  God  ;*  and  the  angelic  rule 
of  Tabenne  condemned  the  salutary  custom  of  bathing  the 
limbs   in  water,  and  of  anointing  them  with  oil.**t    The 
austere  monks  slept  on  the  ground,  on  a  hard  mat,  or  a 
rough  blanket;  and  the  same  Dundle  of  palm-leaves  served 
them  as  a  seat  in  the  day,  and  a  pillow  in  the  night   Their 
original  cells  were  low  narrow  huts,  built  of  the  slightest 
materials ;  which  formed,  by  the  regular  distribution  of  the 
streets,  a  large  and  populous  village,  enclosing,  within  the 
common  wall,  a  church,  an  hospital,  perhaps  a  library,  some 
necessary  offices,  a  garden,  and  a  fountain  or  reservoir  of 
fresh  water.    Thirty  or  forty  brethren  composed  a  &mily 
of  separate  discipline  and  diet ;  and  the  ^reat  monasteries 
of  Egypt  consisted  of  thirty  or  forty  families. 
Th  ir  di  Pleasure  and  guilt  are  synonymous  terms  in 

the  language  of  the  monks ;  and  they  had  dis- 
covered, by  experience,  that  rigid  fasts  and  abstemious 
diet,  are  the  most  effectual  preservatives  against  the  impure 
desires  of  the  flesh/*  The  rules  of  abstinence,  which  they 
imposed,  or  practiced,  were  not  uniform  or  perpetual :  the 
cheerful  festival  of  the  Pentecost  was  balanced  by  the  ex- 
traordinary mortification  of  Lent ;  the  fervor  of  new  monas- 
teries was  insensibly  relaxed ;  and  the  voracious  appetite 
of  the  Gauls  could  not  imitate  the  patient  and  temperate 
virtue  of  the  Egyptians."**  The  disciples  of  Antony  and 
Pachomius   were   satisfied   with    their   daily  pittance,*  of 

43  Some  partial  indulgences  were  Krante<l  for  the  hands  and  feet.  "  Totumaatem 
'*  corpus  nemo  un^uei  nisi  causa  inftrmitatis,  nee  lavabitur  aqua  iiudo  corpore, 
"  nisi  languor  perspicuus  sii."     (AVifw/.  Pachom.  xcii.  part  i,  p.  78.) 

■«<  St.  Jcrom,  in  strong,  but  indiscreet,  language,  expresses  the  most  important 
use  of  fasting  and  abstinence:  "  Non  quod  Dens  universitatis  Creator  et  Demi- 
"  nus.  inteslinorum  nosirorum  rugitu,  et  inanitate  ventris.  pulmoiiisque  ardore 
"  delectelur.  sed  quod  aliter  pudicitia  tuta  esse  non  |>ossit."  (C?/.  lom.  i.  p.  ir^.ad 
Eustochium.)  See  the  twelfth  and  twenty-second  Collations  0/ Cassian^  deCailt' 
tate  and  de  Illusionibus  yoctutitis. 

4''  Kdacitas  in  Grjecis  gula  est  in  Gallis  natura  {Dialog,  i.  c.  4,  p.  521).  Cassian 
fairly  owns,  that  the  perfect  model  of  absiim-nce  cannot  be  imitated  in  Gaul,  on 
account  ot  the  a^rum  lemperies,  and  the  (jualiias  nostne  fragilitatis.  (InstUut.  iv. 
11).  Among  the  Western  rules,  that  of  Colunjbanus  is  the  most  austere;  he  had 
been  educated  amidst  the  poverty  of  Ireland,  as  rigid,  perhaus,  and  inflexible  as 
the  abstemious  virtue  of  K^jvpi.  The  rule  of  Isidore  of  Seville  is  the  mildest;  on 
holidays  he  allows  the  use  of  tlesh. 

^•>  "  Those  who  drink  only  water,  and  have  no  nutritious  liquor,  ou^ht,  at  least, 
"  to  have  a  pound  and  a  half  \twrnty-fouf  ounces)  of  bread  every  day."  StsUe  cf 
Prisons,  p.  40,  by  .Mr.  Howard. 

*  And  all  that  was  pleasing  to  man,  was  considered  repugnant  to  Jehovah. 
Great,  indeed.  "  is  the  mystery  of  godliness." — E. 

t  Athanasius  {Vit.  Ant.  c.  47)  boasts  of  Antony's  holy  horror  of  clean  water,  by 
which  his  feet  were  unconiaminated,  except  under  dire  necessity. — Milman. 
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twelve  ounces  of  bread,  or  rather  biscuit/'  which  they 
divided  into  two  frugal  repasts,  of  the  afternoon,  and  of  the 
evening.  It  was  esteemed  a  merit,  and  almost  a  duty,  to 
abstain  from  the  boiled  vegetables  which  were  provided  for 
the  refectory ;  but  the  extraordinary  bounty  of  the  abbot 
sometimes  mdulged  them  with  the  luxury  of  cheese,  fruit, 
salad,  and  the  small  dried  fish  of  the  Nile.**  A  more  ample 
latitude  of  sea  and  river  fish  was  gradually  allowed  or  as- 
sumed ;  but  the  use  of  flesh  was  long  confined  to  the  sick 
or  travelers ;  and  when  it  gradually  prevailed  in  the  less 
rigid  monasteries  of  Europe,  a  singular  distinction  was 
introduced  ;  as  if  birds,  whether  wild  or  domestic,  had  been 
less  profane  than  the  grosser  animals  of  the  field.  Water 
was  the  pure  and  innocent  beverage  of  the  primitive  monks  ; 
and  the  founder  of  the  Benedictines  regrets  the  daily 
portion  of  half  a  pint  of  wine,  which  had  been  extorted  from 
him  by  the  intemperance  of  the  age.**  Such  an  allowance 
might  be  easily  supplied  by  the  vineyards  of  Italy  ;  and 
his  victorious  disciples,  who  passed  the  Alps,  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Baltic,  required,  in  the  place  of  wine,  an  adequate 
compensation  of  strong  beer  or  cider. 

The  candidate  who  aspired  to  the  virtue  of  Their  manual 
evangehcal  poverty,  abjured,  at  his  first  entrance  '^^*^'^- 
into  a  regular  community,  the  idea,  and  even  the  name,  of 
all  separate  or  exclusive  possession."  The  brethren  were 
supported  by  their  manual  labor ;  and  the  duty  of  labor 
was  strenuously  recommended  as  a  penance,  as  an  exercise, 
and  as  the  most  laudable  means  of  securing  their  daily 
subsistence."     The  garden,  and  fields,  which  the  industry 

4T  See  Cassian.  Collat  1.  it.  19721.  The  small  loaves,  or  biscuit,  of  six  ounces 
each,  had  obtained  the  name  of  Paximacia  (Rosweyde,  Otwmasticon,  p.  iq43>. 
Pacbomius,  however,  allowed  his  monks  some  latitude  in  the  quantity  of  their 
food  ;  but  he  made  them  work  in  proportion  as  they  ate,  {Paliad.  tn  Hist,  Lattsiac. 
c.  38,  39,  in  Ki/.  Patrum,  1.  viii^p.  736,  737).* 

«  See  the  banquet  to  which  Cassian  {.Collation  viii.  i)  was  invited  by  Serenus, 
an  Egyptian  abbot. 

<»See  the  Rule  0/  St.  Benedict,  No.  39,  40,  (in  Cod.  Reg.  part  ii.  pp.  41,  42.) 
Licet  legamus  vinum  omnino  monachorum  non  esse,  sed  quia  nostris  temporibus 
id  monachis  persuaderi  non  potest :  he  allows  them  a  Roman  hemina,  a  measure 
which  may  be  ascertained  from  ArbuthnoV s  Tables. 

50  Such  expressions  as  my  book,  my  cloak,  my  shoes,  (Cassian.  Institut.  \.  iv.  c. 
13),  were  not  less  severely  prohibited  among  the  Western  monks.  {.Cod.  Regul. 
part  ii.  pp.  174,  235,  288) :  and  the  Rtile  of  Colnmhanus  punished  them  with  six 
lashes,  fhe  ironical  author  of  the  Ordres  Monastiques,  who  laughs  at  the  foolish 
nicety  of  modern  convents,  seems  ignorant  that  the  ancients  were  equally  absurd. 

51  Two  great  masters  of  ecclesiastical  science,  the  P.  Thomassin  {Discipline  de 
r Eglise,  torn.  iii.  pp.  1090-1139),  and  the  P.  WaXAWow,  {Etudes  Monastiques,  torn 
i.  pp.  ii6-t5^).  have  seriously  examined  the  manual  labor  of  the  monks,  which  the 
former  considers  as  a  merit,  and  the  latter  as  a  duty. 


Du 

Biscuit  is  therefore  its  correct  dcsigi 

Paxamus,  by  whom  it  was  said  to  have  been  invented.— Eng.  Ch. 
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uiphiias,  their  love  and  reverence  by  his  blameless  life 
^^cllfihs/^^  and  indefatigable  zeal ;  and  they  received,  with 
A.  D.  360,  &c.  implicit  confidence,  the  doctrines  of  truth  and 
and  virtue  which  he  preached  and  practiced.  He  executed 
the  arduous  task  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  their 
native  tongue,  a  dialect  of  the  German,  or  Teutonic,  lan- 
guage; but  he  prudently  suppressed  the  four  books  of 
Kings,  as  they  might  tend  to  irritate  the  fierce  and 
sanguinary  spirit  of  tlie  barbarians.  The  rude,  imperfect 
idiom  of  soldiers  and  shepherds,  so  ill  qualified  to  com- 

stantine  or  of  Valens.  and  whether  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  alphabet  used  in 
his  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  that  they  have  overlooked  the  most  instructive 
lesson  to  be  gathered  from  what  we  know  of  him.     These  discussions  may  be 
found  in  Ncander's  Nisi,  of  Chris,  vol.  iii.  p.  177.  and  Mallet's  Northern  Ani. 
with  Bishop  Percys  Notes,  p.  223,  edit  Bohn,     IVolffox  Wdlfel^  the  real  name  of 
Uiphiias,  is  manifestly  Gothic.      Vet,  as  Neander  suggests,  it  may  have  been 
adopted  by  him,  though  of  a  Cappadocian  family,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
Muesian  colony  among  whom  he  was  born  and  had  long  been  resident.    He  cer* 
tainly  acquired  great  mfluence  over  them,  and  by  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  ihcir  language,  marked  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  their  ^irogress. 
It  was  the  first  book  that  ibey  ever  possessed.      The  manuscript,  mentioned  by 
Gibbtm,  was  discovered  in  the  abbey  of  Werden,  in  Westphalia,  and  is  believed 
to  be  ihe  "  identical  version  of  Uiphiias."      It  is  preserved  in  the  librar>'  of  Upstl 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Codrx  Argenteus,''  the  letters  being  all  of  silver,  with 
gold  initials,  on  a  violet-colored  vellum.     They  are  stamped  with  hot  metal 
types,  like  lilies  on  the  backs  of  books,  and  show  that  at  tnat  early  [>eriod  the 
art  of  printing  was  all  but  invented.     Other  fragments  have  been  discovered  in 
the  library  at  VVolfeubiiiiel  and  by  Cardinal   Mai  at  Rome,  by  means  of  which  a 
complete  edition  was  published  in  1S36,  at  Leipzig.     In  these  manuscripts,  the 
letters  are  quite  different  from  the  Runic,   and   bishop  Percy  admits  that  they 
must  have  been  invented  by  Uiphiias.  as  ancient  writers  expressly  assert.     Nie- 
buhr,  (f,t'ctnrrs,  3.  317)  ascribes  to  them  a  rather  earlier  origin,  for  he  says  that 
when    the   Visigoths   crossed   the    Danube,  in  the  time  o(  the  emperor  Valens, 
"  they  had  a  na1ion.1l  civilization  of  their  own,  and  already  possessed  an  alpha- 
"  bet.  invented  for  them  by  Uiphiias."     No  discordant  statements  can  however 
cloud  or  conceal  the  fact  which  here  stands  prominent  to  fix  our  attention.     In- 
tercourse with  the  Roman  world  had  so  far  improved  the  Goths,  that  the  first 
preliminary  step  to  all  education  and  enlightenment  was  decidedly  taken,  and 
they  were  fit  to  receive  the  means  of  acquiring  and  diffusing  knowledge.    All 
their  alleged  incai>aciiv  and  aversion  for  learning  is  here  at  once  disproved. 
Vet  such  were  the  obstacles  by  which  this  progress  was  impeded,  that  the  Gothic 
mind  *  had  to  struggle  against   them  for  a  thousand  years,  alter  the  days  of 
Uiphiias,  before  it  could  assert  its  native  privilege  of  working  freely.— Eng.  Ch. 

*  The  learned  editor  of  Bohn's  edition  of  Gibbon's  Rome,  who  signs  his  notes 
"  English  Churchman."  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  "  Gothic  mind."  and  he 
never  tires  of  recounting  iis  many  virtues.  That  particular  portion  of  Gothic 
humanity,  developed  in  England,  of  course  surpasses  all  the  otner  varieties,  and 
may  almost  claim,  in  his  opinion,  the  merit  of  absolute  perfection.  But,  as  s 
matter  of  fact,  the  "  Celtic  mind  "  lias  also  dotie  good  service  in  the  cause  of 
religious  free<lom  ;  and  no  race  or  nation  nia\  claim,  with  entire  justice,  to  be  the 
sole  representative  of  human  |)rogrcss.  Unfortunately,  persecution,  in  the  namf 
of  religion,  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  sectarians  of  all  nationalities  :  and  this  spiiit 
of  intolerance  is  l«io  olUii  exlnhitcd.  evtii  at  the  present  da> .  by  all  the  sects  m 
Christendom,  and  i>aiticiilarl\  by  a  large  class  of  the  people  of  England.  No 
rational  iniiid  can  lutpe  to  iiiid<.  rstaiid  llitir  inconsistent  conduct  in  regard  to 
teachers  of  science  and  a<1\ ocatcs  ot  free  ibonght  ;  or  comt>rebend  why  Charles 
Darwin,  tlie  eminent  scimiist.  who  \va»i  an  acknowh-dued  di«iheliever  in  revela^ 
lion,  and  whose  writinijs  were  opposed  with  bitierne*.s  and  ridicule  during  his 
life,  was  honored  with  ("bristian  burial  in  WestminsiiT  AbKev  at  bis  death. 

"  How  much  would  the  woild  K^dn,"  says  Castelar.  "  if  the  Chiistian  ccmscience 
"  would  but  consider  the  scr\icis  lent  to  the  education  of  humanity  by  ail  races 
"  anil  bv  all  institutions."     E. 
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municate  any  spiritual  ideas,  was  improved  and  modulated 
by  his  genius ;  and    Ulphilas,  before  he   could   frame  his 
version,  was  obliged  to  compose  a  new  alphabet  of  twenty- 
four  letters  ;*  four  of  which  he  invented,  to   express  the 
peculiar  sounds  that  were  unknown  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
pronunciation.'*     But  the  prosperous  state  of  the  Gothic 
church  was  soon  afflicted  by  war  and  intestine  discord,  and 
the  chieftains  were  divided  by  religion  as  well  as  by  interest. 
Fritigern,  the  friend  of  the  Romans,  became  the  proselyte 
of  Ulphilas ;  while  the  haughty  soul  of  Athanaric  disdained 
the  yoke  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  gospel.     The  faith  of 
the  new  converts  was  tried  by  the  persecution  which  he 
excited.     A  wagon,  bearing  aloft  the  shapeless  image  of 
Thor,  perhaps,  or  of  Woden,  was   conducted  in   solemn 
procession  through  the  streets  of  the  camp ;  and  the  rebels, 
who   refused   tp  worship   the   god  of  their   fathers,  were 
immediately  burnt,  with    their  tents   and    families.     The 
character  of  Ulphilas  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  of 
the  eastern  court,  where  he  twice  appeared  as  the  minister 
of  peace ;  he  pleaded  the  cause  ot   the  distressed  Goths, 
who  implored  the  protection  of  Valens ;  and  the  name  of 
Moses  was  applied  to  this  spiritual  guide,  who  conducted 
his  people  through  the  deep  waters  of  the  Danube,  to  the 
Land   of   Promise."*     The   devout    shepherds,  who   were 
attached  to  his  person,  and  tractable  to  his  voice,  acquiesced 
in  their  settlement,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mcesian  mountains,  in 
a  country  of  woodlands   and   pastures,  which   supported 
their  flocks  and  herds,  and  enabled  them  to  purchase  the 

w  A  mutilated  copy  of  the  four  Gospels,  in  the  Gothic  version,  was  published 
A.  D.  1665.  and  is  esteemed  the  most  ancient  monument  of  the  Teutonic  angtia^ire, 
though  Wetslein  attempts,  by  some  frivolous  conjectures,  to  deprive  U  |)hilas  of 
the  honor  of  the  work.  Two  of  the  four  additional  letters  express  the  W,  and 
our  own  Th.  See  Simon.  Hist.  Critique  dii  .Wouveau  Testament,  tom.  ii  pp.  219- 
223.     Mill.  ProUgom.  p.  151,  edit.  Kuster.      IVetstein,  Protegom.  tom.  i.  p.  ii4.t 

w  Philostorgius  erroneously  places  this  passage  under  the  reign  of  Constan- 
line;  but  I  am  much  hiclined  to  believe  that  it  preceded  the  great  emigration. 

•  This  is  the  Moeso-Gothic  alphabet,  of  which  many  of  the  letters  are  evidently 
formed  from  the  Greek  and  Roman.  M.  St.  Martin,  however,  contends,  that  it 
is  impossible  but  that  some  written  alphabet  must  have  been  known  long  before 
among  the  Goths.  He  supi>oses  that  their  former  letters  were  those  inscribed  on 
the  runes,  which  being  inseparably  connected  with  the  old  idolatrous  supersti- 
tions, were  proscribed  by  the  Christian  missionaries.  Everywhere  the  runes, 
so  common  among  all  the  German  tribes,  disappear  after  the  propagation  of 
Christianity.    St.  Martin,  iv.  pp.  97,  98  — Mii.man. 

t  The  Codex  Argenteus,  found  in  the  sixteenth  century  at  Wenden,  near  Co- 
logne, and  now  preserved  at  Upsal.  contains  almost  the  entire  four  Gospels.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  J.  Chris.  Zahn.  Weissenfels.  1805.  In  1762  Kneltel  discov- 
ered and  published  from  a  Palimbsest  MS.  four  chapters  ot  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans;  they  were  reprinted  at  Upsal,  1763.  M.  Mai  has  since  that  time  dis- 
covered further  fragments,  and  other  remains  of  Mteso-Gothic  literature,  from  a 
Palimpsest  at  Milan.  See  Ulphil^  partium  ineditaruin  in  Ambrosianis  Palimp- 
xestis  ab  Ang.  Maio  repertarum  specimen.    Milan,  4to.  1819.— Milman. 
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corn  and  wine  of  the  more  plentiful  provinces.  These 
harmless  barbarians  multiplied  in  obscure  peace,  and  the 
profession  of  Christianity.'' 

Their  fiercer  brethren,  the  formidable  Visi- 
Thc  Goiiis,     eoths,  universally  adopted  the  relivrion  of  the 

Vandals,  Bur-     i\  '.^i        !  ^i_  •    *.    •       j  i 

Kuu.iiuiis.      Romans,  with  whom  they  mamtamed  a  perpetual 
christUn'iiv*^   intercourse,  of  war,  of  friendship,  or  of  conquest. 
A.  D.  4cio,  &c'.   In   their  long  and  victorious  march  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  they  converted 
their  allies :  they  educated  the  rising-  generation ;  and  the 
devotion  which  reigned  in  the  camp  ot  Alaric,  or  the  court 
of  Thoulouse,  migiit   edify,  or    disgrace,  the    palaces  of 
Rome   and   Constantinople.'*     During    the   same   period, 
Christianitv  was   embraced  bv  almost  all  the   barbarians, 
who  established  their  kingdoms  on  the  ruins  of  the  western 
empire ;  the  Burgundians  in  Gaul,  the  Suevi  in  Spain,  the 
Vandals    in  Africa,  the  Ostrogoths    in  Pahnonla.  and  the 
various  bands  of  mercenaries,  that  raised  Odoaccr  to  the 
throne  of  Italy.  Tlie  Franks  and  the  Saxons  still  perseverai 
in  the  errors  of  Paganism  ;  but  the  Franks  obtained  the 
monarchy  of  Oaul  by  their  submission  to  the  example  nl 
Clovis  ;  and  the  Saxon  conquerors  of  Britain  were  reclaimed 
from  their  savage  superstition  by  the  missonaries  of  Rome. 
These    barbarian    proselytes    displayed    an    ardent    iind 
successful    zeal    in    the    proi)agation    of    the    faith.     The 
Merovingian  kings,  and  their  successors,  Charlemagne  and 
the    Othos,    extended,    by  their   laws    and   victories,   the 
dominion  of  the  cross.     T^ngland  produced  the  apostle  ol 
(}('rnianv  ;  and  the  evangelic  light  was  gradually  ditiusal 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  nations  of  the 
IClbe.  the  Vistula,  and  th^*  Ualtir;-* 
M,,nv.  ...f  The    difU'Tcnt  motives  which   influenced  the 

tiuMi  t.iiih.  reason,  or  the  passions,  of  the  barbarian  convert^, 
cannot  easily  be  ascertained.  They  were  ot'ten  caprici<>'.i> 
and  accidental ;  a  dream,  an  omen,  the  report  of  a  miraeK , 
the  example  of  some  priest  or  hero,  the  charms  oi  a  U- 
lieving  wife,  and,  abovt!  all.  the  fortunate  event  of  a  prayer. 

77  \V-.-  AW  i)l)Ir4  <1  to  [oririn.l  -i  ■,,/.•  A' •'^.  (7-/.  <^  51.  i>-  ''^^'^i  T'T  n  short  aii'I  liv-'ly 
pklure  ol  tlic>ic  Ic  ■s<.r  (■n)lhs.  (iothi  miiioixs,  p  i]»ulu>  imnjetisus,  rum  sni>  P.i'tv- 
fne  !t»so«iuc  pritn.Uc  Wult'ila.  The  last  words,  il' llicy  arc  tiot  nicic  lautoloi;>. 
implv  sonic  tcnii>oial  jiii  isrliclioti. 

"•<  At  non  ita  (iothi  mm  iia  Vaiidah  ;  ni.iH-^  licet  «h>cloribus  insiituti.  mv'iioriv- 
tamcn  cliam  in  hac  i>artc  quinj  no.iri.    S.i.vi  ui.  f//'  Gibem.  />  •;.  I.  vii.  p.  jj  v 

7»  Mosheim  has  sliijluly  sketched  the  proirrcss  of  Christianity  in  the  North. 
iKJtn  the  fourth  to  tl>c  ft>urtcctjth  cciiturv.  The  subject  would  .afford  matcriaU 
for  an  ecclesiastical,  and  even  philos«>phical,  history. 
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or  VOW,  which,  in  a  moment  of  danger,  they  had  addressed 
to  the  God  of  the  Christians/"  The  early  prejudices  of 
education  were  insensibly  erased  i)y  the  habits  of  frcciucnt 
and  familiar  society  ;  the  moral  precepts  of  the  ^^ospcl  were 
protected  by  the  extravagant  virtues  of  the  monks  ;  and  a 
spiritual  theology  was  supported  by  the  visible  ])()wer  of 
relics,  and  the  pomp  of  religious  worship.  But  the  rational 
and  ingenious  mode  of  persuasion,  which  a  Saxon  bishop**' 
suggested  to  a  popular  saint,  might  sometimes  be  employed 
by  the  missionaries,  who  labored  for  the  conversion  of 
infidels.  '*  Admit,"  says  the  sagacious  disputant,  "  what- 
ever they  are  pleased  to  assert  of  the  fabulous  and  carnal 
genealogy  of  their  gods  and  goddesses,  who  are  prop- 
agated from  each  other.  PVom  this  [)rinciple  deduce 
**  their  imperfect  nature,  and  human  infirmities,  the  as- 
surance they  were  doni,  and  the  probability  that  they 
will  die.  At  what  time,  by  what  means,  from  what  cause, 
were  the  eldest  of  the  gods  or  goddesses  produced?  Do 
they  still  continue,  or  have  they  ceased  to  propagate  ?  If 
they  have  ceased,  summon  your  antagonists  to  declare 
the  reason  of  this  strange  alteration.  If  they  still  continue, 
"  the  number  of  the  gods  must  become  infinite;  and  shall 
**  we  not  risk,  by  the  indiscreet  worship  of  some  impotent 
deity,  to  excite  the  resentment  of  his  jealous  superior  ? 
The  visible  heavens. and  earth,  the  whole  system  of  the 
universe,  which  may  be  conceived  by  the  mind,  is  it 
crented  or  eternal  ?  If  created,  how,  or  where,  could  the 
gods  themselves  exist  before  the  creation  ?  If  eternal, 
how  could  they  assume  the  empire  of  an  independent 
and  pre-existing  world  ?  Urge  these  arguments  with 
temper  and  moderation,  insinuate,  at  seasonable  intervals, 
the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  Christian  revelation ;  and 
endeavor  to  make  the  unbelievers  ashamed,  without 
making  them  angrv."  This  metaphysical  reasoning,  too 
refined  perhaps  for  the  barbarians  of  Germany,  was  fortified 
by  the  grosser  weight  of  authority  and  i)opular  consent. 
Tlu!  advantage  of  temporal  prosperitv  had    deserted  the 

**"  To  such  a  course  h  is  Sn  rates,  (I.  vii.  c.  30)  ascrif)-Ml  Uie  conversion  of  the 
I'lirj^ini'liruis,  wliose  Chrisii.iti  j)iely  is  coL'bral<-'<l  by  Oro<!ius,  (I.  vii.  c.  lo.) 

-i  See  an  oriniiial  aiul  curious  epistle  from  Daniel,  the  rtrst  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter *  Be-ia.  Hist.  Ecclr-s.  An^'/orum.  I.  v.  c.  iS.  p.  jo;?.  e<lil.  Smith),  to  St.  Boniface, 
who  preached  the  gospel  anionjj  tlie  savaijes  of  Hesse  ami  Thurinj^ia.  Epistol. 
Jinm/'acii,  Ixii..  in  the  Afitvinit'  Bifi/iot/irra  Patmm.  tom.  xiii.  p.  93.^* 

•  Daniel  was  the  first  bisho])  of  Winchester,  after  the  division  of  Wesscx  into 
two  dioceses,  and  the  erection  of  a  separate  see  at  Sherborne,  about  a.  d.  705. 
There  had  been  five  preceding  bi-hops  of  WitJi  liesier.  Bo  Ic.  /:/(•.  ///v/.  lib.  iii. 
c.  7.  IV.  c.  12,  p.  119,  \>)\ .  e<lit.  ilobn.— I'.N<..  Cii. 
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Pagan  cause,  and  passed  over  to  the  service  of  Christianity. 
Tlie  Romans  themselves,  the  most  powerful  and  enlightened 
nation  of  the  globe,  had  renounced  their  ancient  superstition; 
and,  if  the   ruin  of  their  empire  seemed  to   accuse  the 
efficacy  of  the  new  faith,  the  disgrace  was  already  retrieved 
by  the  conversion  of  the  victorious  Goths.     The  valiant 
and  fortunate  barbarians,  who  subdued  the  provinces  of 
tlie   west,  successively  received,  and   reflected,  the  same 
edifying  example.     Before  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  the 
Christian  nations  of  Europe  might  exult  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  temperate  climates,  of  the  fertile  lands, 
which  produced  corn,  wine,  and  oil ;  while  the  savage  idola- 
ters, and  their  helpless  idols,  were  confined  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  earth,  the  dark  and  frozen  regions  of  the  north." 
Effects  of  their      Christianity,  which  opened  the  gates  of  heaven 
conversion,    ^q    ^j^^    barbarians,   introduced    an    important 
change  in  their  moral  and  political  condition.     They  re- 
ceived, at  the  same  time,  the  use  of  letters,  So  essential  to 
a  religion  whose  doctrines  are  contained  in  a  sacred  book; 
and,  while  tiiey  studied  the  divine  truth,  their  minds  were 
insensibly  enlarged  by  the  distant  view  of  history,  of  nature, 
of  the  arts,  and  of  society.     The  version  of  the  Scriptures 
into  their  native  tongue,  which  had  facilitated  their  con- 
version, must  excite,  among  their  clergy,  some  curiosity  to 
read  the  original  text,  to  understand  the  sacred  liturg)'  of 
the  church,  and  to  examine,  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers, 
the  chain  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.     These  spiritual*  gifts 
were  preserved  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which 
concealed  the  inestimable  monuments  of  ancient  learning. 
The   immortal   productions   of  Virgil,  Cicero,  and   Livy, 
whicii  were  accessible  to  the  Christian  barbarians,  main- 
tained a  silent  intercourse  between  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
and  the  times  of  Ciovis  and  Charlemagne.     The  emulation 
of  mankind  was  encouraged  by  the  remembrance  of  a  more 
perfect  state ;  and  the  flame  of  science  was  secretly  kept 
alive,  to  warm  and  enlighten  the  mature  age  of  the  western 
world.      In   the   most    corrupt   state   of   Christianity,  the 
barbarians  might  learn  justice  from   the  law,  and  mercy 
from  the  gospel :  and  if  the  knowledge  of  their  duty  was 
insufficient   to   guide   their   actions,  or   to   regulate   their 
passions,  they  were  sometimes    restrained  by  conscience, 

M  The  sword  of  Cliarlemajjne  a<lileii  weight  to  the  argument ;  but  when  Daniel 
wrote  this  epistle  (a.  i>.  7231,  ihe  M.ihomeians,  who  reigned  from  India  to  SfMun. 
might  have  retorted  it  against  the  Christians. 
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and  frequently  punished  by  remorse.  But  the  direct 
authority  of  religion  was  less  effectual,  than  the  holy  com- 
munion which  united  them  with  their  Christian  brethren  in 
spiritual  friendship.  The  influence  of  these  sentiments 
contributed  to  secure  their  fidelity  in  the  service,  or  the 
alliance,  of  the  Romans,  to  alleviate  the  horrors  of  war,  to 
moderate  the  insolence  of  conquest,  and  to  preserve,  in  the 
downfall  of  the  empire,  a  permanent  respect  for  the  name 
and  institutions  of  Rome.  In  the  days  of  Paganism,  the 
priests  of  Gaul  and  Germany  reigned  over  the  people,  and 
controlled  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates ;  and  the 
zealous  proselytes  transferred  an  equal,  or  more  ample, 
measure  of  devout  obedience,  to  the  pontiffs  of  the  Christian 
faith.  The  sacred  character  of  the  bishops  was  supported 
by  their  temporal  possessions  ;  they  obtained  an  honorable 
seat  in  the  legislative  assemblies  of  soldiers  and  freemen  ; 
and  it  was  their  interest,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  mollify, 
by  peaceful  counsels,  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  barbarians. 
The  perpetual  correspondence  of  the  Latin  clergy,  the 
frequent  pilgrimages  to  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  and  the 
growing  authority  of  the  popes,  cemented  the  union  of  the 
Christian  republic;  and  gradually  produced  the  similar 
manners,  and  conynon  jurisprudence,  which  have  dis- 
dnguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind  the  independent,  and 
even  hostile,  nations  of  modern  Europe. 

But  the  operation  of  these  causes  was  checked  ^.^^  ^^^  .^^^ 
and  retarded  by  the  unfortunate  accident,  which  voived  in  the 
infused  a  deadly  poison  into  the  cup  of  salvation.  ^"^"  ^^^^^y- 
Whatever  might  be  the  early  sentiments  of  Ulphilas,  his 
connections  with  the  empire  and  the  church  were  formed 
during  the  reign  of  Arianism.  The  apostle  of  the  Goths 
subscribed  the  creed  of  Rimini ;  professed  with  freedom, 
and  perhaps  with  sincerity,  that  the  Son  was  not  equal,  or 
consubstantial,  to  the  Father  ;"  communicated  these  errors 
to  the  clergy  and  people ;  and  infected  the  barbaric  world 
with  a  heresy,"  which  the  great  Theodosius  proscribed  and 

M  The  opinions  of  Ulphilas  and  the  Goths  inclined  to  scmi-Arianism.  since  they 
would  not  say  that  the  Son  was  a  creature,  though  they  held  communion  wiln 
those  who  maintained  that  heresy.  Their  apostle  represented  the  whole  contro- 
versy as  a  question  of  triflinjs^  moment,  which  had  been  raised  hy  the  passions 
of  the  clergy.     Theodoret.  I.  iv.  c.  37. 

»•  The  Arianism  of  the  Goths  has  been  imputed  to  the  emperor  Valens  :  "  Ita- 
"  que  justo  Dei  judicio  ipsieum  vivum  incenderunt.qui  propter  eum  etiam  mortui, 
"  vitio  erroris  arsuri  sunt.*'  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  ^^,  p.  554  This  cruel  sentence  is 
confirmed  by  Tillemont  {Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  vi  pp.  604-610),  who  cooly  observes, 
**  un  seul  homme  entraina  dans  I'enfcr  un  nombre  infini  <lc  Septentrionaux.&c." 
Salvian,  (<£r  Gubem.  Dei,  1.  v.  pp.  150,  151),  pities  and  excuses  their  involuntary 
error. 
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extinguished  among  the  Romans.  The  temper  and  under- 
standing of  the  proselytes  were  not  adapted  to  metaphysic: 
subtihties ;  but  they  strenuously  mainuiined  what  they  had 
piously  received,  as  the  pure  and  genuine  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  The  advantage  of  preaching  and  expoundinjj 
the  Scriptures  in  the  Teutonic  language,  promoted  the 
apostolic  labors  of  Ulphilas  and  his  successors  ;  and  they 
ordained  a  competent  number  of  bishops  and  {)resbyters 
for  the  instruction  of  the  kindred  tribe's.  The  Ostrogoths, 
the  Burgundians,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Vandals,  who  had 
listened  to  the  eloquence  of  the  Latin  clergy,'"'  preferred 
the  more  intelligible  lessons  of  their  domestic  teachers; 
and  Arianism  was  adc^pted  as  the  national  faith  of  the  war- 
like converts,  who  were  seated  on  the  ruins  of  the  western 
empire.  This  irreconcilable  diflerence  of  religion  was  a 
perpetual  source  of  jealousy  and  hatred :  and  the  reproach 
(y{  barbarian  was  embittered  hy  the  more  odious  epithet  <>1 
heretic.  The  heroes  of  the  north,  ^vho  had  sul)mitted,  with 
S(jme  reluctance,  to  believe  that  all  tlu*ir  ancestors  were  in 
hell.'*^ ''  were  astonished  and  exasperated  to  learn,  that  lluv 
themselves  had  only  changed  the  m:)de  of  their  etern.il 
c<.)n(lemnation.  Instead  of  tlie  smooth  aj)plause.  wliich 
Cliristian  kings  are  accustomed  to  ex{)ect  from  their  loy.il 
prelates,  the  orthodox  bishoj)s  and  tlu.'ir  clergy  were  in  a 
state  of  opposition  to  th«'  Arian  courts:  and  their  indiscrecl 
0|)position  frecjueiUlv  bec.nne  criminal,  and  might  ^muh'- 
times  be  dangerous."'  Tlie  pulpit,  that  safe  and  sacre<l 
organ  of  sedition,  resounded  with  ihe  names  of  Pharaoh 
and  Holofernes  :'^  the  j)ul>lic  discontent  was  intlamed  by 
the  ho])e  or  promise  of  a  glorious  deliverance:  and  the 
seditious  saints  were  tempted  to  promote  the  accomj)lish- 
(Kii'rai  ment  of  their  own  predictions.  Notwithsiandini,' 
i..i.r.iiiori.      tliese  provocations,  tlie  Catholics  of  Ciaul,  .Sj)ain. 

'•Orosius  atiiriiis.  in  ili»*  vcar  i,\<>  (1.  \  ii.  «\  41,  i>.  ^So).  thai  Iho  Chiirrli- *>  »'l 
Clitist,  (Vii  ihc  (.'.iiholu  >i  ,  \v<i\-  IiII'mI  wiili  Ilmi^,  Siuvi.  \\in«lals.  Iluri'iui-iuui''- 

-  ■  kmllxnl,  kiti;^  nl  thr  l''riso!is.  \\;»s>(»  nuicli  sc:iinla:izo»i  by  this  rash  lUilaTi- 
ii«»n  Ml"  a  inij>si<niai\ ,  ih.ii  In-  <lii\v  ivn  k  \w<  toot  iitcr  he  hatl  ciittrcil  tin.  h.i" 
ti'.'.iiil  foul.     S.  ••  h'K'Uiy,  Hi\t.  lu-lrs.  i-mii.  i\.  p.  1^7. 

-•  I'hi.-  fi>istk-s  of  Si<l"iiiu>.  hi>ii.>;»  ni  eicrmotit,  iiii<l'.'r  ihc  \'isi>joth.  wwA  <■' 
i>vitus.  hi^h<»p  ot  \'i  ■mia.  iimhr  ilio  I'liri^un.liaii^.  t.'X|tIain  sotiicluncs  in  «f  irk 
huil^,  the'  ii^-m-tal  <hsi>(isin;in  ct  tlu-  ("ath'ihcs.  The  history  of  (*li»vis  ainl  rh''>- 
ilorii-  will  :-.iiL;'j^rst  S')ino  parii^  nl.u  iict-^. 

-■  <I<.ii'vrii-  ( i»!it'-->^' '  ill-.-  r-  —  'in"i:aiiT.  h\  ihi-  ^^^v-jrily  with  which  ht-  piitii'*':-.  ! 
such  imli.>.ti  »-»:t  alhi--;!"  iis.      /  irttr  l'if'-n\i\.  I.  7.  p.  !<i. 

'  "  Siipposf  yoiii    n'<ithir  ui.tc  in  lu.-ll.  w-iiiM  \<)ii   i)e  hai»py  in  hf;i\<.-ii.  thin '" 
cniiiiiica  ('i»l.  R«il>i.  '  i.   ln>;>-rs<'ll,  ol  a  yoiiiii;  j^t-nilcinan,  who.  havinij  vkx  <.  •..•.'.\ 
hecn  convL-rinl  t»)  I*:  (-^hx  ItTiaiii^m,  xvas  pi-tlcctU    ha!'t>v,     "  Well.'"   ro-ihr  1  In 
voiiiij;  cunNcrt.  "  I  ■•iii>p  >-.••  <t(nl  w«.inM  k'i<'\v  tin-  ii--<t  i>Lu\'  r»r  ni<»:hoi."     '    \n 
1   thi»uiihi  to  in\~.  It.  tin  II,"  Saul   thr  wiUv  otator,  \\  a-,  n  I'.l.itiii'.;  lh«.-   im  i  :.  1'.. 
"  if    f  wa>  a  Woman,  1  w.>n:.l   like  t«>hi\\-  lj\c  ».»i  :a.\  hovs  like  that."-    1'.. 
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and  Italy,  enjoyed  under  the  r(.ii^n  of  the  Arians.  the  free 
and  peaceful  exercise  oi  iheir  rt^lii^ion.  Their  haughty 
masters  respected  the  zeal  of  a  luuncrous  |)eople,  resolved 
to  die  at  the  foot  of  their  altars ;  and  the  example  of  their 
devout  constancy  was  admired  and  imitated  by  the  barbar- 
ians themselves.  The  conqueiors  evaded,  however,  the 
disgraceful  reproach,  or  confession,  of  fear,  by  attributing 
their  toleration  to  the  liberal  motives  of  reason  and 
humanity ;  and  while  they  ati'ccted  the  language,  they 
imperceptibly  imbibed  the  spirit,  of  genuine  Christianity. 

The  peace  of  the  church  was  sometimes  ^^j^,,  ^y^n^^. 
interrupted.  The  Catholics  were  indiscreet,  the  cuiionofihc 
barl)anans  were  nnpatient ;  and  the  partial  acts 
of  severity  or  injustice,  which  had  been  recommended  by 
the  Aiian  clergy,  were  exaggerated  by  the  orthodox  writers. 
The  guilt  of  persecution  may  be  imputed  to  Kuric,  king  of 
the  Visigoths;  who  suspended  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical, 
or  at  least  of  episcopal,  functions  ;  and  punished  the  popular 
bishops  of  Acpiitain  with  im|)risonment,  exile,  and  con- 
fiscation.^'•'  But  the  cruel  and  absurd  enterprise  of  subduing 
the  minds  of  a  whole  people,  was  undertaken  Crcuscric, 
by  the  Vandals  alone,  (ienseric  himself,  in  his  '^'  i^- 42'>-477- 
early  youth,  had  renounced  tiie  orthodox  communion;  and 
the  apostate  ci)uld  neither  grant,  nor  expect,  a  sincere 
forgiveness.  He  was  exas|)erated  to  find,  that  the  Africans, 
who  had  tied  before  him  in  the  fi(.'ld,  still  |)resumed  to  dis- 
pute his  will  in  synods  mid  churches  ;  and  his  ferocious 
mind  was  incai)able  ol  fear,  or  of  coni|)assion.  His  Catholic 
sul)jects  were  oj)pressed  by  intolerant  laws,  and  arbitrary 
punishments.  The  langu<ige  of  (jenseric  was  furious  and 
formidable;  the  knowledge  of  his  intentions  might  justify 
the  most  unfavorable  interpretatif)!!  of  his  actions,  and  the 
Arians  were  reproached  with  the  frequent  executions,  which 
stained  the  palace,  and  the  dominions  of  the  tyrant.  Arms 
and  ambition  -were,  h<nvever,  the  ruling  passions  of  tlie 
monarch  of  the  sea.  Hut  Hnnneric,  his  inglorious  nutinoric. 
son,  who  seem(-d  to  inherit  only  his  vices.  a.  o.  477. 
tormcMUed  the  Catholics  with  the  same  unrelenting  fury 
which  had  been  fatal  to  his  brother,  his  n(])liews.  and  the 
friends  and  favorites  of  his  father;  and  excn  to  the  Arian 
patriarch,  who  was  inliumanly  burnt  ali\'e  in  the  midst  of 

•^J*  Such  arc  Ihe  roiJU.'iiiDorary  ciMiipIaiiits  of  Siloniiis,  hisliDp  of  CltTtnont, 
(1,  vii.i.  6.  |>.  1S2,  &c..  f«iii.  Sinn'.Tnli.  (;i''jj;"i-\  fii"  loui^i. '.vliu  qiiuiis  iliis  ipisile 
(1.  ii.  c.  2S.  Ill  tf)tn.  ii.  \k  i~\k  t.-Mi.i'>  .111  uuuai  raiiMi.;-:  a^>.tli"ii.  thai  oi  ilic  nine 
vacancies  hi  A<juitain.  i^uinc  had  \)j::u  pro-liKcl  !•>  c[ii:>co  )al  /fiat/yt  iio>n:>. 
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Carthage.     The  religious  war  was  preceded  and  prepared 
by  an  insidious  truce ;  persecution  was  made  the  serious 
and  important  business  of  the  Vandal  court ;  and  the  loath- 
some disease,  which  hastened  the  death  of  Hunneric,  re- 
venged the  injuries,  without  contributing  to  the  deliverance, 
of  the  church.   The  throne  of  Africa  was  successively  filled 
Gundamund,  by  the   two  ncphcws  of  Hunncric ;  by  Cunda- 
A.  D.  484.     mund,    who    reigned    about    twelve,   and   by 
Thrasimund,  who  governed  the  nation  above  twenty-seven 
years.     Tlicir  administration  was  hostile  and  oppressive  to 
the  orthodox  party.     Gundamund  appeared  to  emulate,  or 
even  to  surpass,  the  cruelty  of  his  uncle  ;  and,  if  at  length 
he  relented,  if  he  recalled  the  bishops,  and   restored  the 
freedom  of  Athanasian  worship,  a  premature  death  inter- 
Thrasimund,    ccptcd  the  benefits  of  his  tardy  clemency.     His 
A.  D.  496.      brother,  Thrasimund,  was  the  greatest  and  most 
accomplished  of  the  Vandal  kings,  whom  he  excelled  in 
beauty,  prudence,  and    magnanimity  of   soul.      But    this 
magnanimous   character  was   degraded  by  his   intolerant 
zeal  and  deceitful  clemency.  Instead  of  threats  and  tortures, 
he  employed  the  gentle  but  efficacious  powers  of  seduction. 
Wealth,  dignity,  and  the  royal  favor,  were  the  liberal  re- 
wards of  apostasy ;  the  Catholics,  who   had  violated  the 
laws,  might  purchase  their  pardon  by  the  renunciation  of 
their   faith :    and   whenever    Thrasimund    meditated   any 
rigorous  measure,  he  patiently  waited  till  the  indiscretion 
of  his  adversaries  furnished  him  with  a  specious  opportunity. 
Bigotry  was  his  last  sentiment  in  the  hour  of  death ;  and 
he  exacted  from  his  successor  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would 
Hiidcric,      ncvcr  tolerate  the  sectaries  of  Athanasius.     But 
A.  D.  523.     j^jg  successor,  Hilderic,  the  gentle  son  of  the 
savage  Hunneric,  preferred   the  duties  of  humanity  and 
justice,  to  the  vain  obligation  of  an  impious  oath ;  and  his 
accession  was  gloriously  marked  by  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  universal  freedom.  The  throne  of  that  virtuous,  though 
Geiimer,      fecblc   mouarcli,   was    usurped    by    his   cousin 
A.  D.  530.      Geiimer,  a  zealous  Arian  ;  but  the  Vandal  king- 
dom, before  he  could  enjoy  or  abuse  his  power,  was  sub- 
verted by  the  arms  of  Iklisarius ;  and  the  orthodox  party 
retaliated  the  injuries  which  they  had  endured.** 

9fl  The  oriRinal  mDiiuinonts  of  tht*  Vandal  pcrseculion  arc  preserve*!  in  lh<;  five 
books  of  the  historv  of  Vici<»r  \'iltnsi>;.  u/^'  Pt'tsrciitiottf  I'aHdalica),  a  bishop 
who  wasfxik'tl  hy  Hunticnc  ;  in  the  I^ifr  nfSl.  /''u/.^t'nhus,\\\u*  was  disiinKuished 
in  ihc  persecution  of  rhrasiniund  ^in  /it'lioth.  Afitr.  Pairum.  lorn.  ix.  pp.  4-1'); 
and  in  Ihc  firbl  boukuf  the  Vandahc  War,  hy  ihe  iiuparlial  Procopius,  ^c.  7,  b,  pj>. 
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The  passionate  declamations  of  the  CathoHcs, 
the  sole  historians  of  this  persecution,  cannot    v^S^SruJe 
afford  any  distinct  series  of  causes  and  events ;     persecuiiofi 

•^  ^.    ,      .  r     1  1  'in  Africa. 

any  impartial  view  of  the  characters,  or  coun- 
sels ;  but  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  that  deserve 
either  credit  or  notice,  may  be  referred  to  the  following 
heads :  I.  In  the  original  law,  which  is  still  extant,"  Hunneric 
expressly  declares  (and  the  declaration  appears  to  be  cor- 
rect), that  he  had  faithfully  transcribed  the  regulations  and 
penalties  of  the  imperial  edicts,  against  the  heretical  con- 
gregations, the  clergy,  and  the  people,  who  dissented  from 
the  established  religion.  If  the  rights  of  conscience  had 
been  understood,  the  Catholics  must  have  condemned  their 
past  conduct,  or  acquiesced  in  their  actual  sufferings.  But 
they  still  persisted  to  refuse  the  indulgence  which  they 
claimed.  While  they  trembled  under  the  lash  of  persecu- 
tion, they  praised  the  laudable  severity  of  Hunneric  himself, 
who  burnt  or  banished  great  numbers  of  Manichaeans ; " 
and  they  rejected  with  horror,  the  ignominious  compromise, 
that  the  disciples  of  Arius  and  of  Athanasius  should  enjoy 
a  reciprocal  and  similar  toleration  in  the  territories  of  the 
Romans,  and  in  those  of  the  Vandals.**  II.  The  practice 
of  a  conference,  which  the  Catholics  had  so  frequendy  used 
to  insult  and  punish  their  obstinate  antagonists,  was  retorted 
against  themselves.**  At  the  command  of  Hunneric,  four 
hundred  and  sixty-six  orthodox  bishops  assembled  at 
Carthage:  but  when  they  were  admitted  into  the  hall  of 
audience,  they  had  the  mortification  of  beholding  the  Arian 
Cyrila  exalted  on  the  patriarchal  throne.     The  disputants 

196-199^1)    Dom.  Ruinart,  the  last  editor  of  Victor,  has  illustrated  the  whole  subject 
with  a  copious  and  learned  apparatus  of  notes  and  supplement.    (Paris,  1694.) 

»i  Victor^  iv.  2,  p.  65.  Hunneric  refuses  the  name  of  Catholics  to  the  Homoou' 
sians.    He  descrioes,  as  the  veri  Divinse  Majestatis  cultores,  his  own  party,  who 

Srofessed  the  faith,  confirmed  by  more  than  a  thousand  bishops,  in  the  synods  of 
Limini  and  Seleucia.* 

9t  Victor,  ii.  1,  pp.  21,  22.  Laudabilior  •  •  •  videbatur.  In  the  MSB.  which 
omit  this  word,  the  passage  is  unintelligible.    See  Ruinart,  Not.  p.  161. 

•a  Victor,  ii.  2.  pp.  22,  25.  The  clergy  of  Carthage  called  these  condilions  per- 
iculosiB,  and  they  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  proposed  as  a  snare  to  entrap  the 
Catholic  bishops. 

»*  See  the  narrative  of  this  conference,  and  the  treatment  of  the  bishops,  in 
Victor,  ii.  13-18,  pp.  35-42,  and  the  whole  fourth  book,  pp.  63-171.  The  third 
book,  pp.  42-62,  is  entirely  filled  by  their  apology  or  confession  of  faith. 

•  These  recitals,  even  after  making  much  allowance  for  the  exaggerations  of 
the  injured  and  irritated,  only  prove  what  it  was  that  the  con vertca  barbarians 
were  taught  to  regard  as  Christianity.  Neander  (4.  92)  traces  the  joint  influence 
of  example  and  instigation.  "  The  Vandal  princes  wished  to  retaliate  the  op- 
*•  pressions  which  their  companions  in  the  faith  had  to  suffer  in  the  Roman 
"  empire  ;  those  among  their  subjects,  who  agreed  in  faith  with  the  Roman 
*'  Christians,  were  also  objects  of  suspicion  to  them ;  and  in  part  they  were  led 
"  on  by  the  rude  fanatical  Arian  clergy."— Eng.  Ch. 
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were  separated,  after  the  mutual  and  ordinary  reproaches 
of  noise  and  silence,  of  delay  and  i)recipitation,  of  military 
force  and  of  popular  clamor.     One  martyr  and  <:)ne  con- 
ic-ssor  were  selected  amoui^  the  Catholic  bishops ;  twenty- 
eit^ht  escaped  by  Hiji^ht,  and  eighty-eight  by  conformity; 
fortv-six  were  sent  into  Corsica  to  cut  timber  for  the  roval 
navv  ;  and  three  hundred  and  two  were  banishetl  to  the 
diirerent  parts  of  Africa,  exposed  to  tiie   insults  of  their 
enemies,  and    carefully  deprived  of  all  the  temporal  and 
spiritual    comforts  of  life.^     The  hardshij^s  of  ten  years' 
exile  must  have  reduced  their  numbers :  and  if  they  had 
comi)lied  with  the  law  of  Thrasimund,  which  prohibited 
any  episcoi)al  consecrations,  the  orthodox  church  of  Africa 
must  have  ex|)ired  with  the  lives  of  its  actual  members. 
They  disobeyed ;  and  their  disobedience  was  punished  by 
a  second  exile  of  two  hundred  and   twenty  bishops  into 
Sardinia ;  where    they   languished    fifteen    years,   till    the 
accession  t>f  the  gracious  llilderic.'"**'      Fhe  two  islands  were 
judiciously  chosrn  by  the  malice  of  tlieir  Arian   tyrants. 
Seneca  from    liis  own    experiuiice    has    deplored    and  ex- 
aggeratL-d  the  miserable  state  of  Corsica,'"**  anrl  the  plenty 
of  Sardinia  was  overbalanced  l)y  the  unwholesome  quality 
ol  the  air.""     111.    The  zeal  of  (icnseric,  and  his  successors, 
(or  the  conversion  ot    the  Catholics,  must  have   rendered 
them  still  more  jealous  to  guard  the  i)urity  of  the  Vandal 
faith.    Before  the  churches  were  fniallv  shut,  it  was  a  crime 
to  appear  in  a  barbarian  dress  :  and  those  who  presumol 
to  nejjh^rt  the  r«)val  mandate,  were  rudelv  draoped  back- 
wards  by  their  h^ig  hair.''-'     The  palatine  officers,  who  re- 

•'•"' Si.c  til'.'  list  ot  lilt'  Aftii  III  I'i  .hops,  in  I'ictof.  pp.  117-140.  atxl  Ruin.vi'i 
.%'(>/■. '.s.  pp.  ji-s.VC-  'I'lK-  s(  lii-:ii..lK  ti.iiiP.-  i'l  />,)/ri.'!n,\  fix  iliuiMiliy  oi  rut-^.  .m  I  M  :• 
:i;>pt;it  to  li;i\<- a<l<M»tt;*l  (lik  •■  our  i.malit.  >;  ot   tli<-  la.sl   ;i'-.t.     Ih--  pM.iu>  ..j  j-.  h.ili'"-"^ 

'■'"  I'Ul'^f'fit.  I'l/.i.  i->-j  ,.  liii.i.-iimiM.l  aii.ilc'.l  lliv  pi. Us-.-  of  m..'li.T:itiot:  .i'- ' 
I'-ai  iiiiiij  ;  aii'l  l-'ul'/tMitiu-;  ri'Mr.:-;  d  iliT-r  Imoks  oi  i-.»ir.i»\  r^v  t'^  V.:-:  ,\r.'.i: 
t>iaiil,  whom  hi-  sl>lc-  />./v./"/'-  A' •  i .  Jiihi:i^iii.  M,i  t  ini.  I'uftuiu.  toiji.  j\.;.'..:: 
()iil>  sixty  hisliops  i;c  in  nlii  Ml.  <i  ..s  <\il<-,.  in  ih-  l:i'.'  of  p '.il.^.  ir  in  •  :  \h-  \  "' 
iiHiiMse'l  t<»  <MU-  h'lii.tit'l  .iiiii  r.vi-iit\-  hv  \'i.  lor  ruimiin -mm-;  .'1:1  i  I-i.li.i  :  :•  ■; 
Ihv  initiihc-r  otlwo  liiiii-li  .-.i  .iii-i  lu«  tils  is  -;;«i.cilicil  111  Uu-  ///^/.//v.;  .)/;.-tv /.'.;.  4ii'i 
a  short  amhc-ntif  i  tiionii  !••  o:  iIk-  liiiu  s.      S-r  /x'lrnijyf  '\i\'.  ".i  571. 

•*"  >^M.'  ilie  hasi.'  atui  iiisi|)i(i  ci'S"!  tai>  oi'  ih*.-  Stoic,  wiio  <imi1i1  not  snuporl  vvii' 
w  ilh  niorr  lortiunh-  th.in  ( )\  1  i.  <  "oi-i>.i  nii:.;:it  n  •'.  proim.'.*  «.  nn.  win.  <■.•,  n.; 
hni  it  lonl'l  tioi  h«-  •li.-.ti;;i;'.-  <.|  ;;i  .i-  •.  wai-,  i .  anl  <.  \>  n  \\\-r. 

'•''Si  oh  m  .i\iiat(  ni  i-ni  11,1.11  -  n;.  r'.i'r  li.unniiia.  r.u'il.  Au*tal.  ii.  -^.x.  hi 
th.s  apphraiioii,  l  r.i  ..-lanin.l  w.^d  1  h.i\  j  .i-lo-.t  .1  ii>.'  r^■a^^in,:^  or  s»nic  criti.  >. 
/////''  <lainiiiiin. 

'"•  ^^^.•<•  lh<.-  puhiih--.  "if  .1  i,'-."^.;/  pt-:--i  11;. on.  ill  /"/./»,»/'  li.  5.  }.  7,  :i;i.i  ihc  i\vi- 
ciIk  ts  oi  H'.iiiti   ri'  :  \.  ii.  p.  ;5   1.  i\ .  p   1  i- 

*   riu-^'.'  n.inii  s  a;>:)'..ii  P'  li  iv    1>  •■  t:  i-i:  1.1  hi'  -..vl  hv  \\w  I)<)nali*t<. — Mii.MAr.. 

'\\w  Di'o'^ralia-.  oi  whom  h-.n-.i  .';'!•■  m  ir.i'ii  h.is  hi«.n  maUi*.  k".  v')i.  w.i-  .n: 
A I  lan  hi-,liop.  1  hi"  |>U'\  .iK'til  -.pii  i"  '>t  '.  I:  •  tvii  ■>,  .1-.  tiiMr  «.lvpii  \v'\,  ^ho'\  ,  n-  w  h\ 
hi-.  Kiii'liii'.s  lo  !h.-  >ni"f'  I  iiiii  <>rilioi(.\  in.i-iv.-  iMnM>i)no\ious  li>  all  p.mus.  -  h".  l'. 
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used  to  profess  the  rclit^ion  of  tlieir  prince,  were  it^nomini- 
>usly  strip|)ecl  of  their  ht)nors  and  employments  ;  banislied 
:o  Sardinia  and  Sicily  ;  or  condemned  to  the  servile  labors 
:>{  slaves  and  |)easants  in  the  fields  of  Utica.  In  the  dis- 
:ricts  which  had  been  peculiarly  allotted  to  the  Vandals, 
:he  exercise  of  the  Catholic  worshij)  was  more  strictly 
irohibited  ;  and  severe  penalties  were  denounced  against 
:he  guilt  both  of  the  missionary  and  the  proselyte.  By 
hesc  arts,  the  faith  of  the  barbarians  was  preserved,  and 
:hcir  zeal  was  inliamed ;  they  discharged,  with  devout 
"ury,  the  office  of  spies,  informers,  or  executioners ;  and 
►vhenever  their  cavalry  took  the  field  it  was  the  fav(jrite 
imusement  of  the  march,  to  defile  the  churches,  and  to 
nsult  the  clergy  of  the  adverse  faction.""'  IV.  The  citizens 
Arho  had  been  educated  in  the  luxury  of  the  Roman 
3rovince,  were  delivered,  with  exquisite  cruelty,  to  the 
\loors  of  the  desert.  A  venerable  train  of  bishops,  presby- 
:ers,  and  deacons,  with  a  faithful  crowd  of  four  thousand 
ind  ninety-six  persons,  whose  guilt  is  not  precisely 
iscertained.  were  torn  from  their  native  homes,  by  the 
:onimand  of  Hunneric.  During  the  night  they  were  con- 
ined,  like  a  herd  of  cattle,  amidst  their  own  ordure  :  during 
:he  day  they  pursued  their  march  over  the  burning  sands ; 
ind  if  they  fliinted  under  the  heat  and  fatigue,  they  were 
i^oaded  or  dragged  along,  till  they  expired  in  the  hands  of 
:heir  tormentors.'"'  These  unhappv  exiles,  when  they 
'cached  the  Moorish  huts,  might  excite  the  compassion  of 
\  people,  whose  native  humanity  was  neither  improved  by 
-eason,  nor  corrupted  by  fanaticism  :  but  if  they  escaped 
:he  dangers,  they  were  condemned  lo  share  the  distress,  of 
I  .savage*  life.  V.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  authors  of  perse- 
:ution  previously  to  reflect,  wlu^iher  they  are  determined 
:o  support  it  in  the  last  extreme.  They  excite  the  flame 
.vhich  thev  strive  to  extinguish ;  and  it  soon  becomes 
lecessary  to  chastise  the  contumacy,  as  wc.'ll  as  the  crime, 
jf  the  oflender.  The  fine,  which  he  is  unable  or  unwilling 
0  discharge,. exposes  his  |)erson  to  the  severity  of  the  law  ; 
md  his  contempt  of  lighter  penalties  suggests  the  use  and 
:)ropriety  of  capital  punishment.  Through  the  veil  of  fiction 
md  declamation,  we  may  clearly  jxrct  i\f,  that  the  Catholics, 

100  See  Procopius  d''  Brll.  Wiudal.  1.  i.  0.  7.  p]>,  197.  iQ^.  A  Moorish  prince  en- 
leavorc'd  to  prupiii.i-.'"  tli-  Cm,!  ,.f  ihc  i'liri-.liaiis.  by  his  dili^^cuce  lo  erase  the 
narks  of  the  Vandal  s.ici  ii'-.;  .•. 

101  Sec  ihis  story  in  V'ut.)r.  ii.  S  i-,  pp.  y<x\.  \'ictor  d'-scribcs  the  distress  of 
hesc  cnufV-^sors  ;is  an  i-\o-'a  i:ii  • 
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more  especially  under  the  reign  of  Hunneric.  endured  the 
most    cruel    and    ignominious    treatment.'**      Respectable 
citizens,   noble    matrons,   and    consecrated    virgins,  were 
stripped  naked,  and  raised  in  the   air  by  pulleys,  with  a 
weigiit  suspended  at  their   feet.     In  this   painful  attitude 
their  naked  bodies  were  torn  with  scourges,  or  burnt  in  the 
most  tender  parts  with  red-hot  plates  of  iron.  The  amputa- 
tion of  the  ears,  the  nose,  the  tongue,  and  the  right  hand  * 
was   inflicted   by  the   Arians;   and   although    the  precise 
number  cannot  be  defined,  it  is  evident  that  many  persons, 
among  whom  a  bishop*®*  and  a  proconsuP**  may  be  named, 
were  entitled  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  The  same  honor 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  memory  of  count  Sebastian,  who 
professed  the  Nicene  creed  with  unshaken  constancy ;  and 
Genseric  might  detest,  as  an  heretic,  the  brave  and  ambitious 
fugitive  whom  he  dreaded  as  a  rival.**     VI.  A  new  mode 
of  conversion,  which  might  subdue  the  feeble,  and  alarm 
the  timorous,  was  employed  by  the  Arian  ministers.    They 
imposed,  by  fraud  or  violence,  the  rites  of  baptism ;  and 
punished  the  apostasy  of  the  Catholics,  if  they  disclaimed 
this   odious   and   profane    ceremony,  which   scandalously 
violated   the   freedom   of  the   will,  and   the   unity  of  the 
sacra m en t.***®     The  hostile  sects  had  formerly  allowed  the 
validity  of  each  other's  baptism :  and  the   innovation,  so 
fiercely  maintained  by  the  Vandals,  can  be  imputed  only  to 
the  example  and  advice  of  the  Donatists.     VII.  The  Arian 
clergy  surpassed,  in    religious    cruelty,  the   king   and  his 
Vandals  ;  but  they  were  incapable  of  cultivating  the  spiritual 
vineyard,  which    they  were   so    desirous   to    possess.    A 
patriarch*"  might  scat  himself  on  the  throne  of  Carthage; 

102  See  the  fifth  book  of  Victor.  His  passionate  complaints  arc  confirmea  by 
the  sober  testimony  of  Procopius,  and  the  public  declaration  of  the  emperor 
Justinian.     Cod.  1.  i.  lit   xxvii. 

lo:i  l/tctor,  li.  i8,  p.  41. 

"><  I'ictor,  V.  4.  pp.  74,  75.  His  name  was  Victorianus,  and  he  was  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Adrumetuni.  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  king:  by  whose  fav<w 
he  had  ohtaine<l  the  office,  or  at  least  the  title,  of  proconsul  of  Africa. 

i«^  I'ictor,  i.  6.  pp.  8,  9.  After  relating  the  firm  resistance  and  dexterous  reply 
of  Count  Sebastian,  he  adds,  quare  alio  generis  argument©  postca  bcllicosura 
virurn  occitlit. 

i««  Victor,  V.  12.  13.     Tillemont,    ^fcm.  EccUs.  tom.  vi.  p.  6oq. 

107  Primate  was  more  i)roperly  the  title  of  the  bishop  of  Carthage  :  but  the 
name  iti  patriarch  was  given  by  the  sects  and  nations  to  their  principal  ecclesi- 
astic.   See  Thomassin.  Discipline  dt'  P Es^lise,  tom.  i.  pp.  is.s,  I5i8. 

*  The  history  of  Thristiaintv  is  a  history  of  persecution.  It  is  a  hiMoPk'  of 
injustice,  of  oppression,  and  of  cruelty.  Its  founder  taught  the  sublime  doctrine 
of  Confucius,  "  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you." 
But  those  who  claim  to  be  his  followers  have  repudiated  this  moral  teaching  aud 
invented  a  system  of  creeds  and  dogmas  which  has  arrayed  man  against  his 
fellow,  brother  against  brother,  the  father  against  the  son.  and  the  mother 
against  the  daughter.  Instead  of  ^>eace,  justice,  liberty,  and  happiness,  we  see 
war,  conquest,  misery,  and  superstition. — E. 
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some  bishops,  in  the  principal  cities,  might  usurp  the  place 
of    their    rivals  ;    but    the    smallness    of    their    numbers, 
and  their  ignorance  of  the  Latin  language,"*  disqualified 
the   barbarians  for   the   ecclesiastical    ministry  of  a  great 
church ;  and  the  Africans,  after  the  loss  of  their  orthodox 
pastors,  were  deprived  of  the  public  exercise  of  Christianity. 
VIII.  The  emperors  were   the   natural  protectors  of  the 
Homoousian   doctrine :  and  the  faithful  people  of  Africa, 
both   as    Romans  and   as  Catholics,  preferred  their  lawful 
sovereignty  to  the  usurpation  of  the  barbarous   heretics. 
During  an  interval  of  peace  and  friendship,  Hunneric  re- 
stored   the  cathedral  of  Carthage,  at  the   intercession  of 
Zeno,  who  reigned  in  the  East,  and  of  Placidia,  the  daughter 
and  relict  of  emperors,  and  the  sister  of  the  queen  of  the 
Vandals.*"*   But  this  decent  regard  was  but  of  short  duration ; 
and   the   haughty  tyrant  displayed   his  contempt  for  the 
religion  of  the  empire,  by  studiously  arranging  the  bloody 
images  of  persecution,  in  all  the  principal  streets  through 
which  the  Roman  ambassador  must  pass  in  his  way  to  the 
palace."*     An  oath  was  required   from  the  bishops,  who 
were  assembled  at  Carthage,  that  they  would  support  the 
succession  of  his  son  Hilderic,  and  that  they  would  renounce 
all  foreign  or  transmarine  correspondence.     This  engage- 
ment, consistent,  as  it  should  seem,  with  their  moral  and 
religious    duties,    was    refused    by    the    more    sagacious 
members"*  of  the  assembly.     Their  refusal,  faintly  colored 
by  the  pretence  that  it  is  unlawful  for  a  Christian  to  swear, 
must  provoke  the  suspicions  of  a  jealous  tyrant. 

The  Catholics,  oppressed  by  royal  and  military      CathoUc 
force,  were  far  superior  to  their  adversaries  in        frauds, 
numbers  and  learning.     With  the  same  weapons  which  the 
Greek"^  and  Latin  fathers   had  already  provided  for  the 
Arian  controversy,  they  repeatedly  silenced,  or  vanquished, 

iM  The  patriarch  Cyrila  himself  publicly  declared,  that  he  did  not  understand 
Latin,  (Kic/or,  ii.  18,  p.  42) :  Ncscio  Latitie ;  and  he  might  converse  with  tolerable 
ease,  without  being  capable  of  disputing  or  preaching  in  that  language.  His 
Vandal  clergy  were  still  more  ignorant ;  and  small  confidence  could  be  placed  in 
the  Africans  who  had  conformed.  io»  Victor,  ii.  i,  2,  \\.  22. 

110  Victor,  V.  7.  p,  77.  He  appeals  to  the  ambassador  himself,  whose  name  was 
Uranius. 

111  Astutiores.  Victor,  iv.  4,  p.  70.  He  plainly  intimates  that  their  quotation  of  the 
gospel  "  Non  lurabitis  in  toto,"  was  only  meant  to  elude  the  obligation  of  an  incon- 
venient oath.  The  forty-six  bishops  who  refused  were  banished  to  Corsica;  the  three 
hundred  and  two  who  swore,  were  distributed  through  the  provinces  of  Africa. 

ii>  Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Ruspae,  in  the  Byzacene  province,  was  of  a  senatorial 
family,  and  had  received  a  liberal  education.  He  could  repeat  all  Homer  and 
Menander  before  he  was  allowed  to  studv  Latin,  his  native  tongue.  ( Vit.  Fulgent, 
c.  i).  Many  African  bishops  might  understand  Greek,  and  many  Greek  theo- 
logians were  translated  into  Latiu. 
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the  fierce  and  illiterate  successors  of  Ulphilas.     The  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  superiority  might  have  raised  them 
above  the  arts  and  [)assions  of  religious  warfare.   Yet,  instead 
of  assuming  such  honorable  pride,  the  orthodox  theologians 
were  tempted,  by  the  assurance  of  impunity,  to  compose 
fictions,  whicii  must  be   stigmatized  with    the  epithets  of 
fraud   and   forgery.      They  ascribed   their    own  polemical 
works  to  the  most  venerable  names  of  Christian  antiquity; 
the  characters  of  Athanasius  and  Augustin  were  awkwardly 
personated  by  Vigilius  and  his  disciples  ;*"  and  the  famous 
creed,  which   so    clearly  expounds   the   mysteries   of  the 
Trinity   and    the    Incarnation,    is    deduced,    with    stroncj 
probability,  from  this  African  school."*  Even  the  Scriptures 
themselves  were  profaned  by  their  rash   and  sacrilegious 
hands.    The  memorable  text,  which  asserts  the  unity  of  the 
Three  who  bear  witness  in  heaven."^  is  condemned  by  the 
universal  silence  of  the  orthodox  fathers,  ancient  versions, 
and  authentic  in  inus-/rii)ts."'''      It  was  Hrst  alleged  by  the 
Catholic  bishops  wli  »in   Ilnnneric  summoned  to  the  con- 
ference of  Cartilage. "■     An  alle-'orical  interi^retation,  in  the 

* 

f  )rm,  perhaps,  of  a  marginal  note,  invaded  the  text  ol  the 
Latin  Biljles,  which  were  rrn.-witl  and  corrected  in  a  dark 

"•!  Coinpu'.'  lit-'  I  v.>  •>!  \\-\-^  to  111  ■  /h  i^.ir.i.'  f»r  Vii^ilius  of  rh;ip'^'.i>  !■.■:>■  'i'^. 
ii'>.  c'lil.  riiill  .1).  II -r.!;.;!!!  riiii^,-  in  -  ,- iriK  il  r.-.idcr  wiili  ;ni  hum"  cnt  iKti'in: 
lull  tlu"  suiii.i'.  wMs  to  t  '^vav  ■.  .iiil  til-  AiihMii-.  vvoii:  loo  1,4110:  uiii. 

'"The  I'.  (Jiu'sii-I  ^i.uic  1  thi-;  oDiiiioii.  wliich  I1.1-,  b.-t.-r^  fia  or.ibly  rcv'civ"-*'* 
P.ut  ihc  iliroc  ioil->\vi  I.;  iii.ii>  ho  V  v.-r  siiDiisin.;  liioy  ni  iv  .->.-••  n.  .ire  «-.'.r 'ii - 
\'T^.illy  .iiktin'A  U-'l^  i.  <,\f\ir.i  /  ".>,^.^///.^■.  toll!,  vi.  p',).  ^i6^J2.  (Tiiienior'.l,  .'/' "•' 
JCt'i  Irs.  toiii.  viii.  ii;>.  u'~-:)~\.]  1.  Si.  At li.in.i.-iitis  is  noi  ihc  autli  »r  •>!"  tii-."  trc  ■1. 
wliirh  is  >■>  Ircii'i  .-luh.'  r  •  i-l  in  our  rhutohcs.  2.  Il  <li.»\.*s  ti  »i  ipocir  lo  h.i\- 
i"\ist'-(l  wiihin  a  r--in.iir\  ali'.-r  his  <K:ilh.  .;.  Il  UMs  origin. illv  coni:>'»s  ••!  !!i '■ -f 
Latin  toii-^iK*.  au'l.  r.m>.-«i>iLMitlv.  Ill  ih-.-  \Vost>Tfi  proviiio/i.  tk-nii  alius,  patri.i'*- > 
ol  (%>Mstaiitiiio;.l',  wa-  ->o  nvuh  auia/cl  hv  this  cxli  Moulin  iry  co.n'>  »«.ili  »'»  ' '-^ 
h-  fiaiiklv-  inon  »iin,  -i  1;  lo  h-  i!i  •  -vork  «•!  a  ilr'.iiikv.Mi  man.  /V.'.r.-.  D.'s'--''- 
T/l  •ohi'^ird    loll,  ii.,  1.  \  II    1-.  S.  p.  f>s;. 

'•'•/  y.'hn  V.  7.  S;;  SiuMii.  ///y.'.  Criiiq;c^  <fu  .\'m:>.\iu  r'V^.'i:'// •7.'.  ■.n''t  i- "^ 
xviii.  up.  2-.;-_mS:  an  i  vi-:  11.  r.  i\.  pp.  ();-i2i  ;  ami  the  elab.irat?  /»r. //••;,' •>".'■'''• 
an.l  Anni)!.iti<>>n  -A  Dr.  Mii!  ami  \VctsP_ui  t  >  llii.-ir '-(.lilion  ^  of"  i!i  .•  G>'':k  '/'•«'■■ 
tH'-nt.  \:\  v>'<>  IM  •  r.i.)i-:  Smion  slro\..:  lo  !»•  iV.o  ;  in  I7'>~,  thi-  rioto>'.iTit  M '■ 
wi-^h'.'fi  I.)  he  a  .-.1  y\  :  ;  in  ;:=,!,  ihc  Armenian  WeUtein  iiscil  th-;  lib-iiy  wlhis  iii.i'.v 
an  I  of   111,    ;';•■, 

"'•  01  <;//tlie  MSS.  n-^w  <\*..int.  alx^ve  fonrseorc  in  number,  some  <>f  whi  h.T' 
n).»i»"  ih.m  i.'o>\..'  IIS  ol.l.  W'l  ' -.; ''in  .kI  bn.)  The  r;;//j(>f/»;.i"  >  ripius  of"  liu- V.ilici''- 
<»f'  tile  ('oini»:t;tLn<i.in  i-iitoix.  of  K'.th.-ri  St'-'-h'^ns,  aiv  iu'eotne  invi*»ib'.'; .  :i'''' 
tlv  /.i'.-/  M-^S.  oi  |>iil.|iii  aii'l  r.-ili:i  .lu-  uii.voiiMv  P^  f<>rm  an  e\v;eplii»:i.  ^ 
ICniKii^  ll',)/i;,  \ol.  ii.  :,;,.  :  .J  ^^:;.  J.,  2  I  > :  :\\i\  M.  <le  Missy'>  tour  in:.;<.!iioii' 
IclP'rs,   in  lom.   \iii.   an  I   i\  "i  ti  ■    ')->!iith:!   /!ii/,:nnif/Uf'. 

"•Or.  inorv'  tiro;>.rl\ .  1)\  th-  /"./■.;  hi-hoi.-  who  e.imposfl  ;\n.l  publishc  1  t''? 
prole. ^ion  oi  rn;h  i-i  ;  ti.-  immv-  o|  thcr  hi-t'.iin.  TIkn  stvlcl  this  ttxt.  ai^^ 
clariii>.  I  /V(/(';  .'  //.  -.  ,• .  /■  /',  »  .-,•./.<.  l\;iiJi.'.  1.  iii.  <•.  11.  i».  'i  >  Il  i-  'pi  'l-'^ 
soon  atijrw.ii  •!->  !•>  \\\^-    \ir.    ia  :>  >l;'n:.  ^,  X'i^ilnw  an^l  I''n":u  -nli'is. 

■  This  'ontro\-.r.\   hi     .  on;  i;iii'-l   to  ii;-  a-it  iti- i .  but  \vitl>  «h  .  iinin;,;  it*,   i-.-^i- 


evfii  in  th'.'  uioi"  r-liei""!"  :.i"t>'i  t; 
to  haw  U-rminil-'  1  in  an  .li-r.  •.-  •_•  ir 
clusii>iis  of'  po:s>n    in  his   /^f!is  i> 


loMiur.nitv;  .in-i   in. in   no'v  hv  <     r.^'.h'Vv-' 
il   a- «|'.:i'.>e- ma- of'  the  i<.aim-<iin  lho'--"U" 


1  a\  I 


S<.<.'   lii'"   p.tmt'hlels  o:"  \\\\    .,i'o 


Bishop  of  Sali->bury  an^l  oi  Criio  e.ml.ilit  r^ionsis,  L)r.  Turloii  ol  CambrivJj;o— M* 
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period  often  centuries."'  After  the  invention  of  printing/" 
the  editors  of  the  Greek  Testament  yielded  to  their  own 
prejudices,  or  to  those  of  the  times  ;"*  and  the  pious  fraud, 
which  was  embraced  with  equal  zeal  at  Rome  and  at  Geneva, 
has  been  infinitely  multiplied  in  every  country  and  every 
language  of  modern  Europe.f 

i»8ln  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  Bibles  were  corrected  by  Lanfranc, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  by  Nicholas,  cardinal  and  librarian  of  the  Roman 
church,  secundum  orthodoxam  fidem,  (Wetsiein,  Prolegom,  pp.  84,  85.)  Notwith- 
standing; these  corrections,  the  passage  is  still  wanting  in  twenty-five  Latin,  MSS. 
\lVelstein  adioc.)  the  oldest  and  the  fairest;  two  qualities  seldom  united,  except 
m  manuscripts. 

ti9  The  art  which  the  Germans  had  invented  was  applied  in  Italy  to  the  pro- 
fane writers  of  Rome  and  Greece.  The  original  Greek  of  the  New  Testament 
was  published  about  the  same  time.  (a.  d.  1514.  1516,  1520.)  by  the  industry  of 
Erasmus,  and  the  munificence  of  Cardinal  Ximenes.  The  Compluiensian  Polyglot 
cost  the  cardinal  50,000  ducats.  See  Mactiaire.  Anna/.  Typograph.  lom.  ii.  pp. 
*~S.  125-133;  and  Weistein,  Prolegomena,  y^.  116-127. 

»«>  The  three  witnesses  have  been  established  in  our  Greek  Testaments  by  the 
prudence  of  Erasmus  :  the  honest  bigotry  of  the  Complutensian  editors  ;  tbe 
typographical  fraud,  or  error,  of  Robert  Stephens,  in  the  placine  a  crochet ; 
and  the  deliberate  falsehood,  or  strange  misapprehension,  of  Theodore  Beza.* 

•  In  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  in  1539,  Robert  Stephens  made  a  paren- 
thesis of  the  passage  "  in  heaven — on  earth,"  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Latin  manuscript  ;  but  in  the  edition  of  1550.  only  the  words 
••  in  heaven  "  are  placed  between  brackets  as  suspicious,  instead  of  the  whole 
passage,  as  it  ought  to  have  been.— German  Editor. 

Any  further  observations  on  this  subject  are  rendered  unnecessary  by  Porson's 
Letters  to  Travis,  which  completely  establish  Gibbon's  posiiioii,  that  the  verse 
resF>ecting  the  "  three  witnesses"  was  the  interpolation  of  a  later  afi:e.— Esg.  Ch. 

t Taylor  places  this  text  in  relation  to  "the  three  heavenly  witnesses."  (the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one.)  in  his  list  of 
"  Spurious  I^ssages  in  the  New  Testament."  {Appendix  to  Diegesis,  page  421.) 
The  text  is  found  in  /  yohn,  v  :  7.  It  had  been  willfully  and  wickedly  interpo- 
lated, to  sustain  the  Trinitarian  aoctrine,  as  Tavlor  has  shown  ;  and  ii  has  been 
entirely  omitted  by  the  revisers  of  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Roberts,  in  his 
Companion  to  the  Revised  Version  of  the  English  New  Testament,  i)age  72,  sa\  s  : 
"So  decidedly  have  the  minds  of  all  scholars  now  been  made  up  as  to  the  spuri- 
"  ousness  of  the  words,  that  they  have  been  omitted  in  the  Revised  Version 
"  without  a  line  even  on  the  margin  to  indicate  that  they  had  ever  been  admitted 
"  to  a  place  in  the  sacred  text." 

The  equally  pregnant  passage,  /  Timothy,  iii':  16,  "God  was  manifest  in  the 
*•  flesh,"  which  was  altered  to  its  present  reading,  by  some  over-zealous  Christian. 
to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  and  which  Taylor  denounced  as  a 
forgery,  has  been  robbed  of  its  significance  and  radically  changed  by  the  revisers. 
It  now  reads,  "  He  who  was  manifest  In  the  flesh."  Thus,  the  great  mystery  of 
"  godliness."  which  precedes  the  text,  is  no  longer  a  mystery,  for  the  riddle  has 
been  explained— the  puzzle  has  been  solved— and  the  simple  pronoun.  "  he," 
which,  with  the  context,  will  apply  to  any  religious  teacher,  has  been  substituted 
in  the  place  of  God,  the  creator  and  preserver  of  the  universe.  It  is  but  justice  lo 
the  learned  Dr.  Roberts  to  remark,  that  but  two  and  a  half  pages  of  his  inieresiing 
and  instructive  Cbm^anfoif,  are  occupied  with  this  w/»r /•  j  jo  ry  ex  pi  a  nation. 

Taylor  also  rejects  "  the  wholeoftheDoxology  at  theend  of  the  Lord's  prayer." 
{Matt.  vi.  13,)  and  Dr.  Roberls  endorses  his  judgment,  by  stating  on  paR:e  6oof  his 
Companion  to  Revised  Version,  that  "Criticism  must  pronounce  decidedly  a^iainsi 
**  the  clause  as  forming  part  of  the  oriG:inal  text  ;  and  it  is.  accordingly,  not  ad- 
"  mitted  into  the  Revised  Version.''  Tavlor  and  Roberts  also  agree  ui  the  total 
want  of  authority  for  the  storv  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  yohn.  v.  3,  4.  Also,  the 
important  passage.  Acts,  xx,  28.  where  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  spoken  (>( 
and  confounded  with  God,— the  essential  point  at  issue  between  the  Trinitarians 
and  Arians— the  orthodox  and  heterodox. 

In  the  year  1838  the  Rev.  Robt.  Taylor  was  imprisoned  in  Oakham  jail.  England, 
as  a  punishment  for  his  heterodox  opinions,  and  in  the  vear  1882  Dr.  Roberts  and 
bis  reverend  associates  have  shown,  in  their  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
iment,  that  many  of  Taylor's  learned  criticism  are  correct.— E. 


6oO  MIRACLES   AT  TIP  ASA. 

The  example  of  fraud  must  excite  suspicion; 
And  miracles.  ^^^  ^|^^  specious  miracks  by  which  the  African 
CathoHcs  have  defended  the  truth  and  justice  of  their  cause, 
may  be  ascribed,  with  more  reason,  to  their  own  industry, 
than  to  the  visible  protection  of  heaven.    Yet  the  historian, 
who  views  this  religious  conflict  with  an  impartial  eye,  may 
condescend  to  mention  one  preternatural  event,  which  wU 
edify  the  devout,  and  surprise  the  incredulous.     Tipasa,* 
a  maritime  colony  of  Mauritania,  sixteen  miles  to  the  east 
of  Csesarea,  had  been  distinguished,  in  every  age,  by  the 
orthodox   zeal  of  its  inhabitants.     They  had   braved  the 
fury  of  the  Donatists  ;"'  they  resisted,  or  eluded,  the  tyranny 
of  the  Arians.     The  town  was  deserted  on  the  approach  of 
an   heretical   bishop:  most   of  the  inhabitants  who  could 
procure  ships  passed  over  to  the  coast  of  Spain ;  and  the 
unhappy  remnant,  refusing  all  communion  with  the  usurper, 
still  presumed  to  hold  their  pious,  but  illegal,  assemblies. 
Their  disobedience  exasperated  the  cruelty  of   Hunneric. 
A  military  count  was  despatched  from  Carthage  to  Tipasa: 
he  collected  the  Catholics  in  the  forum,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  province,  deprived  the  guilty  of  their  right 
hands  and  their   tongues.     But   the  holy  confessors  con- 
tinued  to    speak   without    tongues :  and    this    miracle  is 
attested   by  Victor,  an    African   bishop,  who   published  a 
history  of  the  persecution  within  two  years  after  the  event."* 
'*  If  any  one,"  says  Victor,  "  should  doubt  of  the  truth,  let 
*'  him  repair  to  Constantinople,  and  listen  to  the  clear  and 
"  perfect  language  of  Restitutus,  the  subdeacon,  one  of  these 
'*  glorious  sutferers,  who  is  now  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the 
"  emperor  Zeno,  and  is  respected  by  the  devout  empress." 
At  Constantinople  we  are  astonished  to  find  a  cool,  a  learned, 
and  unexceptionable  witness,  without  interest,  and  without 
passion.     yEneas   of    Gaza,    a    Platonic   philosopher,   has 
accurately  described  his  own  observations  on  these  African 
sufferers.     *'  I  saw  them    myself:  I  heard   them  speak :  1 
"  diligently  inquired   by  what   means   such   an    articulate 
"  voice  could  be  formed  without  any  organ  of  speech :  I 
*'  used  my  eyes  to  examine  the  report  of  my  ears  :  I  opened 
"  their  mouth,  and  saw  that  the  whole   tongue  had  been 

121  Plin.  Hist  Xatural.  v.  i.  Itnifrar.  Wcsseling,  p.  15.  Ccllarius.  Geo^aph. 
Antiq.  lorn.  ii.  pari  ii.  p.  127.  This  Tii)asa  (which  must  not  be  confoutuled  with 
another  in  Numidiai  was  a  town  of  some  note,  since  Vespasian  endowed  it  with 
the  ri^ht  of  Latinm. 

121  Oj)tatus  Milevitanus  de  Sihism.  Ponatist.  I.  ii.  p.  38. 

123  Victor  yUensis,  v,  6,  p.  76.     Kuinart,  pp.  483-487. 
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"  completely  torn  away  by  the  roots ;  an  operation  which 
"  the  physicians  generally  suppose  to  be  mortal."***  The 
testimony  of-  itneas  of  Gaza  might  be  confirmed  by  the 
superfluous  evidence  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  in  a  perpetual 
edict ;  of  count  Marcellinus,  in  his  Chronicle  of  the  times ; 
and  of  pope  Gregory  the  first,  who  had  resided  at  Con- 
stantinople, as  the  mmister  of  the  Roman  pontiff".***  They 
all  lived  within  the  compass  of  a  century ;  and  they  all 
appeal  to  their  personal  knowledge,  or  the  public  notoriety, 
for  the  truth  of  a  miracle,  which  was  repeated  in  several 
instances,  displayed  on  the  greatest  theatre  of  the  world, 
and  submitted,  during  a  series  of  years,  to  the  calm  ex- 
amination of  the  senses.  This  supernatural  gift  of  the 
African  confessors,  who  spoke  without  tongues,  will  com- 
mand the  assent  of  those,  and  of  those  only,  who  already 
believe,  that  their  language  was  pure  and  orthodox.  But 
the  stubborn  mind  of  an  infidel  is  guarded  by  secret, 
incurable  suspicion ;  f  and  the  Arian,  or  Socinian,  who  has 
seriously  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  will  not  be 
shaken  by  the  most  plausible  evidence  of  an  Athanasian 
miracle. 

1*4  Mncas  Gazaeus  in  Theophrasto.  in  Biblioth,  Patrum,  loin.  viii.  pp.  664,  665. 
He  was  a  Christian,  and  composed  this  Dialogue  (the  Theophrastus)  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  hody  ;  besides  twentv-five 
f^istles,  still  extant.  See  Cave.  {Htst.  LitUraria,  p.  297),  and  Fabricius,  {Biblioth. 
retc.  torn.  i.  p.  432). 

i«5  Justinian.  Codex,  1.  i.  tit.  xxvii.  Marcellin.  in  Ckron.  p.  44.  in  Thesaur. 
Temporum  Scaliger.  Procopius.  de  Bell.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  7.  p.  196  Gregor. 
Magnus.  Dialog,  iii.  32.  None  of  these  witnesses  have  specifiea  the  number  of 
the  confessors,  which  is  fixed  at  sixty  in  an  old  menology  Kapud  Ruinart,  p.  486). 
Two  of  them  lost  their  speech  bv  fornication  ;  but  the  miracle  is  enhanced  by  the 
singular  instance  of  a  boy  who  bad  nevrr  spoken  before  his  tongue  was  cut  out.* 

•  Nothing  ran  be  more  curious  than  this  mincle.  and  probably  nothing  in  early 
ecclesiastical  history  is  more  authentic.  Iti  ati  ajje  of  wonders  we  must  expect 
surprises.  .St.  Peter  walked  out  of  prison  throusrh  an  iron  ^ate  ''which  opened 
*'  to  him  Of  his  own  accord."  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap.  xii..  v.  10.  When  St. 
Polycarp.  was  commuted  to  the  flames.  "  the  flaming  fire,  burning  itself  after  the 
"  form  of  a  vault  or  sail  of  a  ship,  refused  to  burn  so  good  a  man."  When  he 
was  lanced  in  the  side  with  a  spear,  "  such  a  stream  of  blood  issued  out  of  his 
"  body,  that  the  fire  was  therewith  quenched  ? "  When  the  decayed  body  of 
St.  Stephen  was  dug  up  and  shown  to  the  light  "  the  earth  trembled,  and  an  odor, 
"  such  as  that  of  Paradise,  was  smelt."  Terlullian  assures  us  th.^t  the  hodv  of  a 
Christian  which  had  been  some  time  buried,  "moved  itself  to  one  side  of  the 
*'  grave  to  make  room  for  another  corpse."  Eusebiiis  assures  us  "  that  on  some 
*'  occasions  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs  who  had  been  devoured  bv  wIM  beasts,  upon 
"  the  beasts  being  strangled,  were  found  alive  in  their  stomachs."  Tavlor's 
Syntagma,  \i^Ze,  33.  quotes  St.  Aujjustin.  as  savin";  that  he  had  preached"  to  a 
whole  nation  o(  men  and  women  "  that  had  no  heads,''  and  this  last  assertion 
surpasses  the  first  named  miracle— for  if  it  be  wonderful  for  a  bov  to  speak  without 
a  tongue  who  never  spoke  with  one,  it  is  certainlv  still  more  wonderful  to  observe 
devout  and  intelligent  Christians,  without  heads,  watching  attenlivelv.  without 
eyes,  listening  intently,  without  ears,  and  understanding  perfectlv,  without  brains, 
the  spirited  and  spiritual  harangues  of  the  zealous  and  eloquent  St.  Augustin.— E. 

t"  Unbelief,"  says  Taylor,  "is  no  sin  that  ignorance  was  ever  capable  of 
"  being  guilty  of."— E. 


602  RUIN    OF    ARIANISM. 

The  ruin  of  The  Vandals  and  the  Ostrog;olhs  perse vl- nil 
Arianisin  jn  the  profession  of  Arianism  till  the  final  ruin 
^teii^iins.  of  the  kingdoms  which  they  had  founded  in 
A.  o.  SOB-TOO.  Africa  and  Italy,  The  barbarians  of  Gaul  sub- 
mitted to  the  orthodox  dominion  of  the  Franks ;  and  Spain 
was  restored  to  the  Catholic  church  by  the  voluntar>' 
conversion  of  the  Visigoths. 

This  salutary  revolution™  was  hastened  by 
nwriyriioin'of  ^'"^  example  of  a  royal  martyr,  whom  our  calmer 
Hcrm'-'eBil'i  Tcason  may  style  an  ungrateful  rebel.  Leovigild, 
a.'d^ot-#<*-  '''^  Gothic  monarch  of  Spain,  deserved  the 
respect  of  his  enemies,  and  the  love  of  his 
subjects:  the  Catholics  enjoyed  a  free  toleration,  and  his 
Arian  synods  attempted,  without  much  success,  to  reconcile 
their  scruples  by  abolishing  the  unpopular  rite  of  a  second 
baptism.  His  eldest  son  Hermenegild,  who  was  invested 
by  his  father  with  the  royal  diadem,  and  the  fair  principality 
of  Bcetica.  contracted  an  honorable  and  orthodox  alliance 
with  a  Merovingian  princess,  the  daughter  of  Sigebert,  king 
of  Austrasia,  and  of  the  famous  Bnmechild.  The  beauteous 
Ingundis,  who  was  no  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  was 
recciveti,  beloved,  and  persecuted,  in  the  Arian  court  of 
Toledo  ;  and  her  religious  constancy  was  alternately 
assaulted  with  blandishments  and  violence  by  Goisviniha, 
the  Gothic  queen,  who  abused  the  double  claim  of  maternal 
authority.'"  Incensed  by  her  resistance,  Goisvintha  seized 
the  Catholic  princess  by  her  long  hair,  inhumanly  dashe<l 
her  against  the  ground,  kicked  her  till  she  was  covered  with 
blood,  and  at  last  gave  orders  that  she  should  be  stripped, 
and  tlirown  into  a  basin,  or  fish-pond.'"  Love  and  honor 
miglit  excite  Hermciicgiid  lo  resent  this  injurious  treatment 
(ifliis  bride;  and  he  was  gradually  persuaded  that  Ingundts 
suffered  for  the  cause  of  divine  truth.  Her  tender  com- 
I)laints,  and  the  weighty  arguments  of  l,c;inder,  archbisho}) 
of  Seville,  accomplished  his  conversion ;  and  the  heir  of  the 
Gothic  monarchv  was  initiated  in  the  Nicene  faith  by  the 

>n  See  Hie  two  Rinrral  hittorlani  nf  Spain.  Mariana  <^ii'.  dr  Kt»us  f/isfanU. 
loni.  1. 1.  V.  c.  ij-ij.  pp.  i«i-i«4i,  mill  Ftrrftai.  (Frcii.-li  Iraiislaiion,  torn.  iL  pp. 
mS-iij).  Mariana  nlmust  fiir^eis  that  he-  is  a  Jt-suil.i'i  avsmne  the  siyle  ind 
^irii  a(a  RDman  claiiiiic.  Ferreru,  ut  iudiuLriuus  cniiipili-r,  teviewi  bu  &cu. 
and  rvctifie*  hia  chmnnlnio-. 

iM  r.irisvinlha  jiiei-iissivi.lv  married  Iwo  Itinp  of  Ihc  VisiKnihs ;  Athanigild.  lo 
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solemn  rites  of  confimation.*^  The  rash  youth,  inflamed 
by  zeal,  and  perhaps  by  ambition,  was  tempted  to  violate 
the  duties  of  a  son  and  a  subject ;  and  the  Catholics  of 
Spain,  although  they  could  not  complain  of  persecution, 
applauded  his  pious  rebellion  against  an  heretical  father. 
The  civil  war  was  protracted  by  the  long  and  obstinate 
sieges  of  Merida,  Cordova,  and  Seville,  which  had  strenu- 
ously espoused  the  party  of  Hermenegild.  He  invited  the 
orthodox  Barbarians,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Franks,  to  the 
destruction  of  his  native  land ;  he  solicited  the  dangerous 
aid  of  the  Romans,  who  possessed  Africa,  and  a  part  of  the 
Spanish  coast ;  and  his  holy  ambassador,  the  archbishop 
Leander,  effectually  negotiated  in  person  with  the  Byzantine 
court.  But  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  were  crushed  by  the 
active  diligence  of  a  monarch  who  commanded  the  troops 
and  treasures  of  Spain ;  and  the  guilty  Hermenegild.  after 
his  vain  attempts  to  resist  or  to  escape,  was  compelled  to 
surrender  himself  into  the  hands  of  an  incensed  father. 
Leovigild  was  still  mindful  of  that  sacred  character ;  and 
the  rebel,  despoiled  of  the  regal  ornaments,  was  still  per- 
mitted, in  a  decent  exile,  to  profess  the  Catholic  religion. 
His  repeated  and  unsuccessful  treasons  at  length  provoked 
the  indignation  of  the  Gothic  king ;  and  the  sentence  of 
death,  which  he  pronounced  with  apparent  reluctance,  was 
privately  executed  in  the  tower  of  Seville.*  The  inflexible 
constancy  with  which  he  refused  to  accept  the  Arian  com- 
munion, as  the  price  of  his  safety,  may  excuse  the  honors 
that  have  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  St.  Hermenegild. 
His  wife  and  infant  son  were  detained  by  the  Romans 
in  ignominious  captivity ;  and  this  domestic  misfortune 
tarnished  the  glories  of  Leovigild,  and  imbittered  the  last 
moments  of  his  life. 

His   son    and    successor,  Recared,  the    first 
Catholic  king  of  Spain,  had  imbibed  the  faith  of   ^e;a7ed'''r.H[ 
his   unfortunate   brother,  which    he   supported  the  visijjoths 
with  more  prudence  and  success.     Instead  of    a.V.  586^589. 
revolting  against  his  father,  Recared  patiently 
expected  the  hour  of  his  death.     Instead  of  condemning 

»»  The  Catholics  who  admitted  the  baptism  of  heretics  repeated  the  rile,  or, 
as  it  was  afterwards  styled,  the  sacrament  o(  confirmation,  to  which  they 
ascribed  many  mystic  and  marvelous  prerogatives,  both  visible  and  invisible. 
See  Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremens,  torn.  i.  pp.  405-552. 

•  Who  was  most  of  a  barbarian,  Leovigild.  "  the  Goth,"  Constantine,  "  the 
"  Christian  emperor,"  Philip,"  the  most  Catholic"  of  Spain,  or  Peter  "  the  Greai  " 
of  Russia?    The  answer  must  be  given  by  an  impartial  age.— Enc;.  Ch. 
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Ills  memory,  he  piously  supposed,  that  the  dying  monarch 
had  abjured  the  errors  of  Arianism,  and  recommended  to 
his  son  the  conversion  of  the  Gothic  nation.  To  accomplbh 
that  salutary  end,  Recared  convened  an  assembly  of  the 
Arian  clergy  and  nobles,  declared  himself  a  Catholic,  and 
exhorted  them  to  imitate  the  example  of  their  prince.    The 
laborious  interpretation  of  doubtful  texts,  or  the  curious 
pursuit  of  metaphysical  arguments,  would  have  excited  an 
endless  controversy ;  and  the  monarch  discreetly  proposed 
to    his    illiterate    audience    two    substantial    and    visible 
arguments, — the  testimony  of  Earth  and  of  Heaven.     The 
Earth  had  submitted  to  the  Nicene  synod :  the  Romans, 
the  barbarians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Spain,  unanimously 
professed  the  same  orthodox   creed;  and   the  Visigoths 
resisted,  almost  alone,  the  consent  of  the  Christian  world. 
A  superstitious  age  was   prepared   to  reverence,  as  the 
testimony  of  Heaven,  the  preternatural  cures,  which  were 
performed  by  the  skill  or  virtue  of  the  Catholic  clergy  ;  the 
baptismal  fonts  of  Osset  in  Bcetica,""  which  were  sponta- 
neously replenished  eacli  year,  on  the  vigil  of  Easter  ;"*  and 
the  miraculous  shrine  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  which  had 
already  converted  the  Siievic  prince  and  people  of  Gallicia.'" 
The   Catholic  king  encountered   some  difficulties  on  this 
important  change  of  the  national  religion.     A  conspiracy, 
secretly   fomented    by   the    queen -dowager,   was    formed 
against  his  life ;  and  two  counts  excited  a  dangerous  revolt 
in  the  Narbonnesc  Gaul.     But  Recared  disarmed  the  con- 
spirators, defeated  the  rebels,  and  executed  severe  justice; 
which   the   Arians,  in   their   turn,  might   brand  with   the 
reproach   of   persecution.      Eight  bishops,  whose   names 
betray  their  barbaric  origin,  abjured  their  errors ;  and  all 
the  books  of  Arian  theology  were  reduced  to  ashes,  with 
the  house  in  which  they  had  been  purposely  collected.  The 
whole  body  of  the  Visigoths  and  Suevi  were  allured  or  driven 
into  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  communion ;  the  faith,  at  least 
of  the  rising  generation,  was  fervent  and  sincere  ;  and  the 

»3o  Ossel,  or  Julia  Constanlia.  was  opposite  to  Seville,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Buetis  (Plin.  Hist,  Natur.  iii.  3);  and  the  authentic  reference  of  Gregor>-  of 
Tours,  Iftst.  Francor.  1.  vi.  c.  43.  p  288),  deserves  more  credit  than  the  name 
of  Lusitania.  {de  Gloria  Martyr,  c.  24),  which  has  been  eagerly  embraced  by  the 
vain  and  superstitious  PortUKuese.  (Ferreras.  Hist,  d' Espaj^n/',  torn.  ii.  p.  166). 

•*«  This  miracle  was  skillfully  performed.  An  Arian  king  sealed  the  doors, 
and  dug  a  deep  trench  round  the  church,  without  being  able  to  intercept  the 
Easter  supplv  of  baptismal  water. 

i»«  Ffrrerds,  (torn.  ii.  pp.  168-175,  a.  d.  550),  has  illustrated  the  (lifliculties  which 
regard  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  conversion  of  the  Siievi.  They  had 
been  recently  united  by  Leovigild  to  the  Gothic  monarchy  of  Spain. 
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devout  liberality  of  the  barbarians  enriched  the  churches 
and  monasteries  of  Spain.  Seventy  bishops,  assembled  in 
the  council  of  Toledo,  received  the  submission  of  their 
conquerors ;  and  the  zeal  of  the  Spaniards  improved  the 
Nicene  creed,  by  declaring  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  the  Son,  as  well  as  from  the  Father ;  a  weighty  point 
of  doctrine,  which  produced,  long  afterwards,  the  schism 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.***  The  royal  proselyte 
immediately  saluted  and  consulted  Pope  Gregory,  surnamed 
the  Great,  a  learned  and  holy  prelate,  whose  reign  was 
distinguished  by  the  conversion  of  heretics  and  infidels. 
The  ambassadors  of  Recared  respectfully  offered  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Vatican  his  rich  presents  of  gold  and  gems ; 
they  accepted,  as  a  lucrative  exchange,  the  hairs  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist ;  a  cross,  which  enclosed  a  small  piece  of  the 
true  wood ;  and  a  key,  that  contained  some  particles  of  iron, 
which  had  been  scraped  from   the  chains  of  St.  Peter.*** 

The  same  Gregory,  the  spiritual  conqueror 
of  Britain,  encouraged  the  pious  Theodelinda,  thcLombards 
queen  of  the  Lombards,  to  propagate  the  Nicene  ^  ^  'eoi^&c 
faith  among  the  victorious  savages,  whose  recent 
Christianity  was  polluted  by  the  Arian  heresy.  Her  devout 
labors  still  left  room  for  the  industry  and  success  of  future 
missionaries  ;  and  many  cities  of  Italy  were  still  disputed 
by  hostile  bishops.  But  the  cause  of  Arianism  was  gradually 
suppressed  by  the  weight  of  truth,  of  interest,  and  of 
example ;  and  the  controversy,  which  Egypt  had  derived 
from  the  Platonic  school,  was  terminated,  after  a  war  of 
three  hundred  years,  by  the  final  conversion  of  the  Lombards 
of  Italy.*" 

The  first  missionaries  who  preached  the  gospel  Persecution 
to  the  barbarians,  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  °[n  spahiT* 
reason,  and  claimed  the  benefit  of  toleration  ***  a.  d.  612-712. 

iM  This  addition  to  the  Nicene.  or  rather,  the  Constantinopolilan  creed,  was 
first  made  in  the  eighth  council  of  Toledo,  a.  d.  653;  but  it  was  expressive  of  the 
popular  doctrine,  (Gerard  l^ossius,  torn.  vi.  p.  «7»  de  tribus  Symbolis). 

iM  j^ee  Gref^or.  Magn.  1.  vii.  epist.  126,  apud  Baronium,  Annal,  Eccles.  A.  d 
599.  No.  2S.  26. 

|3'»  PaurWarnefrid,  {di  Gestis  Langobard,  1.  iv.  c.  44,  p.  853,  edit.  Grot.),  allows 
that  Arianism  still  prevailed  under  the  reign  of  Rotharis,  (a.  d.  636-652).  The 
pious  deacon  does  not  attempt  to  mark  the  precise  era  of  the  national  conversion, 
which  was  accomplished,  however,  before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 

136  Quorum  fidei  et  conversioni  iia  congratulatus  esse  rex  perhibelur.  ut 
nullum  lamen  cogerel  ad  Christianismum  •  •  ♦  Didicerat  enim  a  doctoribus 
auctoribusque  suse  saliUis,  servitium  Christi  voluntarium  non  coactilium  esse 
debcre.    Bedce  Hist.  Ecclesiastic.  1.  i.  c.  26,  p.  62,  edit.  Smith.* 

•  The  English  reader  may  find  this  memorable  passage  at  p.  39,  edit.  Bohn.— E.G. 
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But  no  sooner  had  they  established  their  spiritual  dominion, 
than  they  exhorted  the  Christian  kings  to  extirpate,  with- 
out mercy,  the  remains  of  Roman  or  barbaric  superstition. 
The  successors  of  Clovis  inflicted  one  hundred  lashes  on 
the  peasants  who  refused  to  destroy  their  idols ;  the  crime 
of  sacrificing  to  the  demons  was  punished  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws  with  the  heavier  penalties   of  imprisonment 
and  confiscation  ;  and  even   the  wise  Alfred  adopted,  as 
an  indispensable  duty,  the  extreme  rigor  of  the  Mosaic 
institutions.*"     But  the  punishment  and  the   crime  were 
gradually  abolished  among  a  Christian  people ;  the  theologi- 
cal disputes  of  the  schools  wiere  suspended  by  propitious 
ignorance ;  and   the    intolerant    spirit  which    could   find 
neither  idolaters  nor  heretics,  was  reduced  to  the  persecution 
of  the  Jews.     That  exiled  nation  had  founded  some  syna- 
gogues in  the  cities  of  Gaul ;  but  Spain,  since  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  was  filled  with  their  numerous  colonies.""     The 
wealth  which  they  accumulated  by  trade,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the   finances,  invited  the   pious   avarice  of  their 
masters ;  and  they  might  be  oppressed  without  danger,  as 
they  had  lost  the  use,  and  even  the  remembrance,  of  arms. 
Sisebut,  a  Gothic  king,  who  reigned  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  nroceded  at  once  to  the  last  extremes  of 
persecution."*     Nniety  thousand  Jews  were  compelled  to 
receive   the   sacrament   of  baptism  ;  the    fortunes   of  the 
obstinate    infidels    were    confiscated,   their    bodies    were 
tortured  ;  and  it  seems  doubtful    whether  they  were  per- 
mitted to   abandon  their    native  country.     The  excessive 
zeal  of  the  Catholic  king  was  moderated,  even  by  the  clergy 
of  Spain,  who  solemnly  pronounced  an  inconsistent  sentence: 
that  the  sacraments  should  not  be  forcibly  imposed ;  but 
that  the  Jews  who  had  been  baptized  should  be  constrained, 
for  the  honor  of  the  church,  to  persevere  in  the  external 
practice  of  a  religion  whicli  they  disbelieved  and  detested. 
Their  frequent  relapses  provoked  one  of  the  successors  of 

i.tT  See  the  Historians  of  France,  lorn.  iv.  p.  114  ;  and  Wilkins.  Leges  Angio' 
Saxonictr,  pp.  11,  31,  Siquis  sacrificium  immolaverit  praeier  Deo  soli  morte 
inorialur. 

la"  The  Jews  prclciid  that  they  were  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  fleets  of 
Solomon,  and  the  arms  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  th  it  Hadrian  tratist>orted  forty 
th()u-«;iii'i  families  ot  the  tnbe  of  Jiidah.  an<i  ten  thousand  of  the  lril>c  of  Benjji- 
min.  \.c.     Basnagc,  Hist,  des  7t*i/s,  tom.  vii.  c.  9,  pp.  240-2S''). 

':»'•»  Isidor.  at  that  time  archbishop  of  Seville,  mentions,  disapproves,  and  con- 
Uiatulates,  the  zeal  of  Sisehut,  {Chron.  Goth.  p.  72S).  Baronius,  (A.  n.  614.  No.  41) 
assigns  the  number  on  the  evidence  <^(  Aimoi'n.  (I.  iv.  c.  22) ;  but  the  evi»lence  i< 
weak,  and  I  have  noi  been  able  to  verily  the  quotations.  {Historians  of  France, 
tom.  iii.  p.  127). 
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Sisebut  to  banish  the  whole  nation  from  his  dominions  ; 
and  a  council  of  Toledo  published  a  decree,  that  every 
Gothic  king  should  swear  to  maintain  this  salutary  edict. 
But  the  tyrants  were  unwilling  to  dismiss  the  victims,  whom 
they  delighted  to  torture,  or  to  deprive  themselves  of  the 
industrious  slaves,  over  whom  they  might  exercise  a 
lucrative  oppression.  The  Jews  still  continued  in  Spain, 
under  the  weight  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws,  which 
in  the  same  country  have  been  faithfully  transcribed  in  the 
Code  of  the  Inquisition.  The  Gothic  kings  and  bishops  at 
length  discovered,  that  injuries  will  produce  hatred,  and 
that  hatred  will  find  the  opportunity  of  revenge.*  A  nation, 
the  secret  or  professed  enemies  of  Christianity,  still  multi- 
plied in  servitude  and  distress ;  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
Jews  promoted  the  rapid  success  of  the  Arabian  con- 
querors.*** 

As  soon  as  the  barbarians  withdrew  their  conclusion, 
powerful  support,  the  unpopular  heresy  of  Arius 
sunk  into  contempt  and  oblivion.  But  the  Greeks  still 
retained  their  subtle  and  loquacious  disposition :  the 
establishment  of  an  obscure  doctrine  suggested  new 
questions,  and  new  disputes;  and  it  was  always  in  the 
power  of  an  ambitious  prelate,  or  a  fanatic  monk,  to  violate 
the  peace  of  the  church,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  empire.  The 
historian  of  the  empire  may  overlook  those  disputes  whicli 
were  confined  to  the  obscurity  of  schools  and  synods.  The 
Manichaeans,  who  labored  to  reconcile  the  religions  of 
Christ  and  of  Zoroaster,  had  secretly  introduced  themselves 
into  the  provinces  :  but  these  foreign  sectaries  were  involved 
in  the  common  disgrace  of  the  Gnostics,  and  the  Imperial 
laws  were  executed  by  the  public  hatred.  The  rational 
opinions  of  the  Pelagians  were  propagated  from  Britain  to 
Rome,  Africa,  and  Palestine,  and  silently  expired  in  a 
superstitious  age.  But  the  East  was  distracted  by  the 
Nestorian  and  Eutychian  controversies  ;  which  attempted 
to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  and  hastened  the 

!<•  Basnage,  (torn.  viii.  c.  13,  pp.  588-400).  faithfully  represents  the  state  of  the  ^ 
Jews ;  but  he  might  have  added  from  the  canons  of  the  Spanish  councils,  and  the  * 
laws  of  the  Visigoths,  many  curious  circumstances,  essential  to  his  subject,  though 
they  are  foreign  to  mine.f 

*  Milton  truly  says  : 

"  Who  overcomes 
"  By  force,  hath  overcome  but  half  his  foe." — E. 

t  Compare  Milman,  Hisl.  of  ynvs,  iii.  256.  266.— Milman. 
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ruin  of  Christianity  in  her  native  land.  These  controversies 
were  first  agitated  under  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theo- 
dosius  I  but  their  important  consequences  extend  tat 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  volume.  The  meta- 
physical chain  of  argument,  the  contests  of  ecclesiastical 
ambition,  and  their  political  influence  on  the  decline  of 
the  Byzantine  empire,  may  afford  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive series  of  history,  from  the  general  coundls  of 
Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  to  the  conquest  of  the  East  bj 
the  successors  of  Mahomet. 


HERCULES. 

"  The  Son  of  Heaven* s  eternal  King ^ 
"  Of  wedded  maid  and  virgin  mother  *om."— Milton, 

THE  god  Herculks  was  born  in  Thebes,  aboul  1280  years  before  the  Cbristin 
era,  and,  like  Jksus  of  Nazareth,  he  was  called  a  son  of  god  —  a  savior  <A 
mankind.  Like  the  Jewish  Messiah,  he  was  \yoT\\  of  a  human  mother  ;  and,  like 
him.  he  also  owed  his  existence  to  an  immortal  father.  His  mother  Alcnene. 
like  the  Virgin  Mar>'.  was  an  honored  descendant  of  a  noble  race,  and.  like  Mary. 
she  was  especially  selected,  and  appointed,  and  favored  by  omnipotence :  and  the 
CIrecian  wedded  maid,  like  the  Jewish  virgin  mother,  involuntarily  surprised  her 
legal  consort  and  rejoiced  a  believing  world,  by  giving  birth  to  an  acknowledged 
savior  of  mankind. 

The  father  of  Jesus  was  called  Jkhovah  or  Elohim  by  the  descendants  of 
Abraham.  The  father  of  Hercules  was  called  Jupiter  or  Jovis  by  the  Romans, 
and  Zkus  by  the  Greeks.  These  omnipotent  parents  of  incarnate  deities  were 
separate  and  antagonistic  gods,  worshiped  by  diflferent  and  rival  nations  of 
antiquity ;  and  both  deities,  we  may  believe,  were  worshiped  in  sincerity  and  in 
truth.  But  the  former  worship  has  supplanted  the  latter  —  the  Jewish  faith  has  van* 
quished  the  Roman.    Hercules  now  finds  no  believers  in  his  divinity  — 

"  None  so  poor  as  to  do  him  reverence  " — 
while  the  worshipers  of  the  humane  Jesus  arc  found  over  a  large  portion  of  (be 
habitable  globe,  atul  among  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  mankind. 

The  jealous  Jrso  sought  to  destroy  the  infant  Hercules.  The  tyrant  Herod 
sought  to  destroy  the  infant  Jksus.  And,  as  a  further  illustration  of  the  harmony 
that  exists  between  all  these  mythologies,  we  may  mention  that  the  tyrant  Caksa 
also  sought  to  destroy  the  infant  Chrishna. 

'*  In  the  Sanscrit  Dictionary,'"  says  Sir  William  Jones,  Asiatic  Researches.  \'o\. 
i.  p.  259,  "  compiled  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  we  have  the  whole  ston- 
"  of  the  incarnate  deity,  born  of  a  virgin,  and  miraculously  escaping  in  his  infancr 
"  from  the  reigning  tyrant  of  his  country."  "  I  am  persuaded,"  continues  ih»* 
great  author,  "  that  a  connection  existed  between  the  old  idolatrous  nations  of 
•*  Egypt,  India.  Greece,  and  Italy,  long  before  the  time  of  Moses." 

At  the  north  door  of  the  Lord's  house,  says  the  inspired  Jewish  prophet. 
"  Behold,  there  sat  women  weeping  for  Tammuz."     iExekiel,  viii.  14.) 

"  In  vain  the  Tyrian  maids  their  wounded  Tammuz  mourn." — Miltos. 

"  Jerome."  says  \Vm.  Smith.  LL.D.,  in  his  Bible  Dictionary,  "  identifies  Tammiz 
"  with  Adonis.  Luiher  and  others  regarded  Tammuz  as  a  name  of  Bacchus- 
"  That  Tammuz  was  the  Egyptian  Osiris,  and  that  his  worship  was  introduce! 
"  into  Jerusalem  from  Egypt,  was  held  by  Calvin,  Piscator.  Junius.  Leusden. 
"  and  PfeitTer."  Parkhurst  in  his  Hebrew  Lexicon,  refers  "  Tammuz,  as  well  «* 
"  the  Greek  and  Roman  Herci.m.ks,  to  that  class  of  idols,  which  was  originally 
"  designed  to  represent  the  promised  savior,  the  Desire  of  all  nations." 

The  same  deity  or  demi-god  may  be  traced  in  ancient  mythology  under  many 
different  and  varied  designations  :  and  there  were  also  numerous  incarnate  divini- 
ties—sons  of  god— saviors  of  men  !    Indeed,  no  tribe  or  nation,  whose  daughters 
were  fair  and*Nvhose  gods  were  amorous,  was  deprived  of  the  company  or  conl'l 
boast  a  monopoly  of  the  heaven-descended  race.  But  these  demi-gods  of  antiquity 
were  all  deri ve«l  from  the  old  mythology  —  the  ancient  Sun  worship  —  the  primeval 
myth.  They  were  all  symbolical  personifications  of  the  genius  or  god  of  the  Sun: 
and  were  known  and  worshiped  as  the  Indian  Chrishna,  the  Eg>-ptian  Osiris. 
the  Grecian  Apollo,  the  Roman  Herculks.  or  whatever  name  was  selected  by 
the  piety  of  mankind  to  designate  the  beneficent,  omnipotent,  vivifying  principle, 
recognized  and  worshiped  as  the  author  of  light,  and  life,  and  immortality,  of 
whom  the  bright  orb  of  day  —  the  dazzling,  glorious  Sun  —  was  the  visible  and 
sublime  representative.—  K. 


JUSTINIAN  suppressed  the  scliools  of  Athens  and  the 
consulship  of  Rome,  wliich  had  tjivcn  so  many  sajfcs 
and  heroes  to  mankind.     Both  these  iiisiiiiitions  had 
long  since  dcK'eiierated  froiii  their  primitive  jflory  ;  yet 
some  reproach  may  be  justly  inflicted  on  tiie  avarice  ami 
jealousy  of  a  prince,  by  whose  hand  siicli  veneral>le  ruins 
were  destroyed. 

Athens,  after  her  Persian  triumphs,  adoptc-d    tiu' s,-i«h.i, 
the   philosophy  of  Ionia  and   the    rhetoric  of     nr  At  lien-. 

■The  Mow  Ifnim  }t>>'-mu.  lo  iii",iililp.  to  cii.|iiif.-),  VKK  nil.irili:m  .liv[i,iil,.< 

were  ilie  daugliten  itf  jupiUT,  llii'  fallwr  iif  vol'  *■«■  men,  anil  Mnemrnvnt, 

" -'--  -IS  Ihe ilaDichlH  of  Hiiuvcn  and  Earth ;  bikI  Ih^  inhrriuil  Icom 

.^i_  .v--^ !_.... <  — -imuljlttf  kniiwlejie. 
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Sicily ;  and  these  studies  became  the  patrimony  of  a  city, 
whose  inhabitants,  about  thirty  thousand  males,  condensed, 
within  the  period  of  a  single  life,  the  genius  of  ages  and 
millions.     Our  sense  of  the  dignity  of  human   nature  is 
exalted*  by  the  simple  recollection,  that  Isocrates*  was  the 
companion  of  Plato  and  Xenophon ;  that  he  assisted,  per- 
haps with  the  historian  Thucydides,  at  the  first  representa- 
tions of  the  CEdipus  of  Sophocles  and  the  Iphigenia  of 
Euripides  ;  and  that  his  pupils  ^tschines  and  Demosthenes 
contended  for  the  crown  of  patriotism  in  the  presence  of 
Aristotle,  the  master  of  Theophrastus,  who  taught  at  Athens 
with  the  founders  of  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  sects.*    The 
ingenuous  youth  of  Attica   enjoyed  the  benefits  of  their 
domestic  education,  which  was  communicated  without  envy 
to  the  rival  cities.  Two  thousand  disciples  heard  the  lessons 
of  Theophrastus  ;*  the  schools  of  rhetoric  must  have  been 
still  more  populous  than  those  of  philosophy ;  and  a  rapid 
succession  of  students  diffused  the  fame  of  their  teachers 
as  far  as  the  utmost  limits  of  the  Grecian  language  and 
name.     Those   limits   were   enlarged   by  the   victories  oi 
Alexander ;  the  arts  of  Athens  survived  her  freedom  and 
dominion  ;  and  the  Greek  colonies  which  the  Macedonians 

1  The  life  of  Isocrales  extends  from  Olymp.  Ixxxvi.  i,  to  ex.  3,  (ante  Christi 
436-438).  See  Dionys.  Halicarn.  torn,  ii.pp.  149,  150,  edit.  Hudson.  Mutarck' 
(sive  anonymous)  in  I'li.  X.  Oratorum,  pp.  1538-1543,  edit.  H.  Stepli.  /^o/-  co<l- 
cclix.  p.  1453. t 

2  The  schools  of  Athens  are  copiously  though  concisely  represented  in  the 
Fortuna  Attica  of  Meursius,  c.  viii.  pp.  59-73.  in  tom.  i.  Opp.)  For  the  $Ut< 
and  arts  of  ilie  city,  see  the  first  book  of  Pausanias.  ana  a  small  tract  o» 
Dict-archus  (in  llie  second  vohime  of  Hudson's  Geographers)^  who  wrote  about 
Olymp.  c.wii.  (Dodivells  Dissrrtat.  sect.  4;. 

■»  DioKi'H.  Lacrt.  tie  Vit.  Philosnph.  1.  v.  segm.  37.  p.  2^. 

•  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  miracles,  creeds,  fanaticism  and  persecalions 
of  the  early  Christians  to  the  teachings  of  their  contemporaries,  the  Pajf*" 
philosophers  ;  wlio.  althouRh  surrounded  with  the  spirit  of  supersiitton.  still 
upheld  "the  dij^nily  of  human  nature,"  anrl  diffused  the  divine  light  of  reason 
They  di<l  not  «»ppress  ihe  mind  with  incomprehensible  dogmas,  and  creeds  likt 
thai  of  Athanasius.  which  the  worthy  Gennadius,  patriarch  of  Co!jsiantinopl<. 
not  unnaturally,  'pronounced  to  be  the  work  of  a  drunken  man,"  but  they  m* 
terprelcd  the  tnoials  of  Epicliius,  still  "preserved  in  the  library  of  nations,  as  a 
"  ilassie  book,  most  excellently  adapted  to  direct  the  will,  to  purify  the  heart. 
"  and  to  confirm  the  understandiiiij,  by  a  just  confidence  in  the  nature  both  of 
"  (mk|  and  UKin." — K. 

t  What  rays  of  glory  are  here  concentered  into  one  dazzling  point!  Yet  in 
four  (  cntiiries  the  work  of  two  thousand  years  was  undone.  When  the  contr.i>l 
stands  before  us  in  so  strong  a  light,  it  invites  us  to  look  with  a  searching  eye 
into  the  01  igin  of  the  change.  —  K.sr,.  Ch. 

The  advent  ot  Christianitv.  so  loudly  ajiplauded  by  the  clergy,  closed  the  schools 
of  Athens,  suppressed  the  Pagan  philosophy,  "and  finally  erected  the  triumphant 
"  banner  of  llie  <rt>ss  on  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol."  After  centuries  of  ignorance 
and  gloom,  so  filly  described  in  history  as  the  "  dark  ages."  the  leaders  of  the 
Protestant  reformation  boldly  challenged  the  truth  of  Catholicism,  and,  incident- 
allv,  taught  the  people  again  to  question,  to  doubt,  to  reason,  and  to  disbelive. 
Science  again  returned  to  bless,  and  civilization  to  adorn,  humanity;  and.  if 
we  now  beh(>ld  the  waning  power  of  faith  and  superstition,  wc  also  witness  the 
returning  blessings  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.— E. 
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planted  in  Egypt,  and  scattered  over  Asia,  undertook  long 
and  frequent   pilgrimages  to  worship  the    Muses  in  their 
favorite   temple  on  the  banks  of  the    Ilissus.     The  Latin 
conquerors  respectfully  listened  to  the  instructions  of  their 
subjects  and  captives ;  the  names  of  Cicero  and    Horace 
were  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  Athens  ;  and  after  the  perfect 
settlement  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  natives  of  Italy,  of 
Africa,  and   of  Britain,  conversed   in   the  groves   of  the 
academy  with  their  fellow -students  of  the  East.  The  studies 
of  philosophy  and  eloquence  are  congenial  to  a  popular 
state,  which  encourages  the  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  submits 
onlv  to  the  force  of  persuasion.    In  the  republics  of  Greece 
anci  Rome,  the  art  of  speaking  was  the  powerful  engine  of 
patriotism  or  ambition ;  and  the  schools  of  rhetoric  poured 
forth  a  colony  of  statesmen  and   legislators.     When   the 
liberty  of  public  debate  was  suppressed,  the  orator,  in  the 
honorable  profession  of  an  advocate,  might  plead  the  cause 
of  innocence  and  justice ;  he  might  abuse  his  talents  in  the 
more  profitable  trade  of  panegyric ;  and  the  same  precepts 
continued  to  dictate  the  fanciful  declamations  of  the  sophist, 
and  the   chaster  beauties  of  historical  composition.     The 
systems,  which  professed  to  unfold  the  nature  of  God,  of 
man,  and  of  the  universe,  entertained  the  curiosity  of  the 
philosophic  student ;  and,  according  to  the  temper  of  his 
mind,  he  might  doubt  with  the  Skeptics,  or  decide  with  the 
Stoics,  sublimely  speculate  with  Plato,  or  severely  argue 
with  Aristotle.     The  pride  of  the  adverse  sects  had  fixed 
an  unattainable  term  of  moral  happiness  and  perfection ; 
but  the  race  was  glorious  and  salutary  ;  the  disciples  of 
Zeno,  and  even  those  of  Epicurus,  were  taught  both  to  act 
and   to  suflfer;  and  the  death  of  Petronius  was  not  less 
effectual  than  that  of  Seneca,  to  humble  a  tyrant  by  the 
discovery  of  his  impotence.    The  light  of  science  could  not 
indeed  be  confined  within  the  walls  ol  Athens.  Her  incom- 
parable writers  address  themselves  to  the  human  race ;  the 
living   masters  emigrated  to    Italy  and  Asia ;  Berytus,  in 
later  times,  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  law  ;  astronomy 
and  physic  were  cultivated  in  the  musaeum  of  Alexandria ; 
but  the  Attic  schools  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  maintained 
their  superior  reputation   from  the  Peloponnesian  war  to 
the  reign  of  Justmian.     Athens,  though  situate  in  a  barren 
soil,  possessed  a  pure  air,  a  free  navigation,  and  the  monu- 
ments of  ancient  art.    That  sacred  retirement  was  seldom 
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disturbed  by  the  business  of  trade  or  government ;  and  the 
last  of  the  Athenians  were  distinguished  by  their  lively  wit, 
the  purity  of  their  taste  and  language,  their  social  nianners, 
and  some  traces,  at  least  in  discourse,  of  the  magnanimit)' 
of  their  fathers.  In  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  the  iuadtmy 
of  the  Platonists,  the  lycceum  of  the  Peripatetics,  the /*?r/Sr(ftf 
of  the  Stoics,  and  the  garden  of  the  Epicureans,  were 
planted  with  trees  and  decorated  with  statues :  and  the 
philosophers,  instead  of  being  immured  in  a  cloister, 
delivered  their  instructions  in  spacious  and  pleasant  walks, 
which,  at  different  hours,  were  consecrated  to  the  exercises 
of  the  mind  and  body.  The  genius  of  the  founders  still 
lived  in  those  venerable  seats ;  the  ambition  of  succeeding 
to  the  masters  of  human  reason,  excited  a  generous  emula- 
tion ;  and  the  merit  of  the  candidates  was  determined,  on 
each  vacancy,  by  the  free  voices  of  an  enlightened  people. 
The  Athenian  professors  were  paid  by  their  disciples: 
according  to  their  mutual  wants  and  abilities,  the  price 
appears  to  have  varied  from  a  minae  to  a  talent ;  and 
Isocrates  himself,  who  derides  the  avarice  of  the  sophists, 
required,  in  his  school  of  rhetoric,  about  thirty  pounds  from 
each  of  his  hundred  pupils.  The  wages  of  mdustry  are 
just  and  honorable,  yet  the  same  Isocrates  shed  tesirs  at 
the  first  receipt  of  a  stipend  ;  the  Stoic  might  blush  when 
he  was  hired  to  preach  the  contempt  of  money:  and  I 
should  be  sorry  to  discover,  that  Aristotle  or  Plato  so  far 
degenerated  from  the  example  of  Socrates,  as  to  exchange 
knowledge  for  gold.  But  some  property  of  lands  and 
houses  was  settled  by  the  permission  of  the  laws,  and  the 
legacies  of  deceased  friends,  on  the  philosophic  chairs  ot 
Athens.  Epicurus  bequeathed  to  his  disciples  the  gardens 
which  he  had  purchased  for  eighty  minae  or  two  hundrctl 
and  fifty  pounds,  with  a  fund  sufficient  for  their  frugal 
subsistence  and  monthly  festivals  ;*  and  the  patrimony  of 
Plato  afforded  an  annual  rent,  which,  in  eight  centuries, 
was  gradually  increased  from  three  to  one  thousand  pieces 
of  gijld.*^  The  schools  of  Athens  were  protected  by  the 
wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  the  Roman  princes.  '  The 
library,  which  Hadrian  founded,  was  placed  in  a  portico 

<  Sec  the  Icslaincnl  of  Epicurus  in  Diogen.  Laert.  I.  x.  sef^m.  i6-ao,  pp.  6n, 
612,  A  single  epistle  'ad  Familiares.  xiii.  i),  displays  the  injustice  of  the  Areopa- 
gus, the  fidelity  ot  the  Epicureans,  the  dexterous  politeness  of  Cicero,  and  the 
mixture  of  contempt  atid  esteem  with  which  the  Roman  senators  considered  the 
philosophy  and  philosopliers  of  Greece. 

*  Damascius,  tn  I'tt.  Istdor.  apud  Photium,  cod.  ccxiii.  pj.  1054. 
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adorned  with  pictures,  statues,  and  a  roof  of  alabaster,  and 
supported  by  one  hundred  columns  of  Phrygian  marble. 
The  public  salaries  were  assigned  by  the  generous  spirit  of 
the  Antonines ;  and  each  professor,  of  politics,  of  rhetoric, 
of  the  Platonic,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Stoic,  and  the  Epicurean 
philosophy,  received  an  annual  stipend  of  ten  thousand 
drachmae,  or  more  than  three  hundred  pounds  sterling.* 
After  the  death  of  Marcus,  these  liberal  donations,  and  the 
privileges  attached  to  the  thrones  of  science,  were  abolished 
and  revived,  diminished  and  enlarged ;  but  some  vestige 
of  royal  bounty  may  be  found  under  the  successors  of 
Constantine;  and  their  arbitrary  choice  of  an  unworthy 
candidate  might  tempt  the  philosophers  of  Athens  to  regret 
the  days  of  independence  and  poverty.'  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  impartial  favor  of  the  Antonines  was  bestowed  on 
the  four  adverse  sects  of  philosophy,  which  they  considered 
as  equally  useful,  or  at  least  as  equally  innocent.*  Socrates 
had  formerly  been  the  glory  and  the  reproach  of  his 
country;  and  the  first  lessons  of  Epicurus  so  strangely 
scandalized  the  pious  ears  of  the  Athenians,  that  by  his 
exile  and  that  of  his  antagonists,  they  silenced  all  vain 
disputes  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods.  But  in  the 
ensuing  year  they  recalled  the  hasty  decree,  restored  the 

•  Sec  Lucian,  (in  Eunuch,  torn.  ii.  pp.  350-359.  edit.  Reilz),  Philosoratus  fin  V'it. 
Sophist,  1  ii.  c.  2),  and  Di&n  Cassius,  or  Xiphilin,  (I.  Ixxi.  p.  1195),  with  their 
editors  Du  Soul,  Olearius,  and  Reiinar,  and,  above  all,  Salmasms  (ad  Hisl. 
August,  p.  72).  A  judicius  philosopher,  (Smith's  IVgalth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
340-374),  prefers  the  free  contributions  of  the  students  to  a  fixed  stipend  for 
the  professor. 

1  Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  Philosoph.  torn.  ii.  p.  310,  &c. 

•  '*  The  several  sects  of  philosophy  amongst  the  ancients,"  says  Montesquieu, 
{Spirit  of  Laws,  vol.  ii.  chap.  x.  page  147).  "were  a  species  of  religion.  Never 
**  were  any  principles  more  worthy  of  human  nature,  and  more  proper  to  form 
"  the  gooa  man,  than  those  of  the  Stoics ;  and,  if  I  could  for  a  moment  cease  to 
**  think  that  I  am  a  Christian,  I  should  not  be  able  to  hinder  myself  from  ranking 
"  the  destruction  of  the  sect  of  Zeno  among  the  misfortunes  that  have  befallen 
"  the  human  race. 

•*  It  carried  to  excess  only  those  things  in  which  there  is  true  greatness,  the 
'*  contempt  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 

*'  It  was  this  sect  alone  that  made  citizens ;  this  alone  that  made  great  men ; 
"  this  alone  great  emperors. 

*'  Laying  aside  for  a  moment  revealed  truths,  let  us  search  through  all  nature, 
*'  and  we  shall  not  find  a  nobler  object  than  the  Antoninus's :  even  Julian  himself, 
'*  Julian,  (a  commendation  thus  wrested  from  me  will  not  render  me  an  accom- 
"  plice  of  his  apostasy),  no,  there  has  not  been  a  prince  since  his  reign  more 
*'  worthy  to  govern  mankind. 

"  While  the  Stoics  looked  upon  riches,  human  grandeur,  %x\^{,  disquietude,  and 
"  pleasure,  as  vanity,  they  were  entirely  employed  in  laboring  for  the  happiness 
"  of  mankind,  and  in  exercising  the  duties  of  society.  It  seems  as  if  they  re- 
"  guarded  that  sacred  spirit,  which  they  believed  to  dwell  within  them,  as  a  kind 
"  of  favorable  providence,  watchful  over  the  human  race. 

"  Born  for  society,  they  all  believed  that  it  was  their  destiny  to  labor  for  it ; 
"  with  so  much  the  less  fatigue  as  their  rewards  were  all  within  themselves. 
"  Happy  by  their  philosophy  alone,  it  seemed  as  if  only  the  happiness  of  others 
•*  could  increase  theirs."— E. 
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liberty  of  the  schools,  and  were  convinced,  by  the  experience 
of  ages,  that  the  moral  character  of  philosophers  is  not 
affected  by  the  diversity  of  their  theological  speculations.' 
They  are  sup-  ^^^  Gothic  arms  werc  less  fatal  to  the  schools 
pressed  by     of  Athcns  than  the  establishment  of  a  new  re- 

justinian.  ligjon,  whose  ministers  superseded  the  exercise 
of  reason,  resolved  every  question  by  an  article  of  feith, 
and  condemned  the  infidel  or  sceptic  to  eternal  flames.*  In 
many  a  volume  of  laborious  controversy,  they  exposed  the 
weakness  of  the  understanding  and  the  corruption  of  the 
heart,  insulted  human  nature  in  the  sages  of  antiquity,  and 
proscribed  the  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry,  so  repugnant 
to  the  doctrine,  or  at  least  to  the  temper,  of  an  humble 
believer.  The  surviving  sect  of  the  Platonists,  whom  Plato 
would  have  blushed  to  acknowledge,  extravagantly  mingled 
a  sublime  theory  with  the  practice  of  superstition  and 
magic;  and  as  they  remained  alone  in  the  midst  of  a 
Christian  world,  they  indulged  a  secret  rancor  against  the 
government  of  the  church  and  state,  whose  severity  was 
still  suspended  over  their  heads.     About  a  century  after 

p^^,j  .       the  reign  of  Julian,"  Proclus"  was  permitted  to 
teach  in  the  philosophic  chair  of  the  academy ; 

p  The  birth  of  Epicurus  is  fixed  to  the  year  342  before  Christ,  (Bayle),  Olym- 


piad cix.  3  ;  and  he  opened  his  school  at  Alheus.  Olymp.  cxviii.  3.  306  years  before 
the  same  cera.  This  intolerant  law,  (Athanaeus,  1.  xiii.  p.  61a  Diogen.  La^rtius, 
1.  V.  s.  38.  p.  290.   Julius  Pollux,  ix.  5),  was  enacted  in  the  same  or  the  succeeding 


year.  (Sigonius,  0/>p.  toni.  v.  p.  62.  Mrnagius  ad  Diogen.  Laeri.  p.  304.  Corsini. 
Fasti  Attici,  torn.  iv.  pp.  67,  68).  Thcophrastus,  Chief  of  the  Peripatetics,  ajid 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  was  involved  in  the  same  exile.f 

9  This  is  no  fanciful  lera ;  the  Pajians  reckoned  their  calamities  from  the 
reign  of  their  hero.  Proclus  whose  nativity  is  marked  by  his  horoscope  (A.  D. 
412.  February  8.  at  C  P.).  died  124  years  utto  'Xov'kiavov  fiaoiTiit^,  A,  D.4S5 
(Marin,  in  Vita  Prodi,  c.  36). 

10  The  life  of  Proclus,  by  Marinus,  was  published  by  Fabricius  (Haraburf, 
1700,  el  ad  calcem  Bibliof.  Latin.  Loud.  1703).  See  Suida's,  (torn.  iii.  pp.  185, 186*, 
Fabricius,  (Bidlio/  Grac.  1.  v.  c.  26,  pp.  449-552),  and  Brucker  {Hist,  Cnt.  /**^ 
soph.  toni.  ii.  pp.  319-326.) 

^  The  Gothic  arms  were  in  no  way  fatal  to  the  schools  of  Athens.  We  have 
seen  (chap.  30)  how  they  were  respected  by  Alaric,  when  he  was  master  of 
Greece.  Nor  was  it  by  relifs^ion  that  they  were  depressed  and  now  finally 
crushed.  Knough  has  been  said  in  former  paees  to  show  that  Christianity  in  its 
early  progress  had  philosophy  for  its  ally  and  coadjutor,  and  that  the  reason* 
which  overthrew  Paganism,  pioneered  the  way  for  a  spiritual  belief. — Eng.Ch. 

t  Diogenes  Laertius.  (x.  14.)  very  circumstantially  fixes  the  birth  of  Epicurus 
to  the  month,  ^Gamelion  of  Olymp.  109.  ^),  which  corresponds  with  Jan.  a.  c.  341 
The  date  of  the  decree  of  Sophocles  against  the  philosophers  is  uncertain.  It  is 
placed  by  some  at  b.  c.  316,  ten  years  before  Epicurus  arrived  in  Athens.  See 
Clinton.  F.  //..  ii.  169.  Theophrastus  succeeded  Aristotle  B.  c.  322,  and  held  his 
chair  till  2S7.— Enc;.  Ch. 

t  No  one  can  expect  to  understand  why  the  English  Churchman  persists  in 
claiming  that  Christianity  was  indebted  to  reason  for  its  establishment.  This  is 
like  "  stealing  the  livery  of  heaven  to  serve  the  devil  in."  The  church  was  not 
conceived  in  reason,  nor  founded  on  reason,  nor  upheld  by  reason ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  so  asserting.  Christianity  is  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
incarnation,  miraculous  conception,  and  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Reason  has  no  affinity,  or  connexion,  with  this  doctrine. — E. 
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and  such  was  his  industry,  that  he  frequently,  in  the  same 
day,  pronounced  five  lessons  and  composed  seven  hundred 
lines.     His  sagacious  mind  explored  the  deepest  questions 
of  morals   and    metaphysics,    and    he   ventured   to   urge 
eighteen  arguments  against  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
creation  of  the  world.     But,  in  the  intervals  of  study,  he 
personally  conversed  with  Pan,  i^sculapius,  and  Minerva, 
in  whose  mysteries  he  was   secretly  initiated,  and  whose 
prostrate  statues  he  adored,  in  the  devout  persuasion  that 
the  philosopher,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  universe,  should  be 
the  priest  of  its  various  deities.     An  eclipse  of  the  sun 
announced  his  approaching  end ;  and  his  life,  with  that  of 
his  scholar  Isidore,"  compiled  by  two  of  their  most  learned 
disciples,  exhibits  a  deplorable  picture  of  the  second  child- 
hood of  human  reason.  Yet  the  golden  chain,  as         j^j^ 
it  was  fondly  styled,  of  the  Platonic  succession,     successors, 
continued  forty-four  years  from  the  death  of  ^'  ^*  ^5-529. 
Proclus  to  the  edict  of  Justinian,"  which  imposed  a  perpetual 
silence  on  the  schools  of  Athens,  and  excited  the  grief  and 
indignation  of  the  few  remaining  votaries  of  Grecian  science 
and  superstition.  Seven  friends  and  philosophers,  Diogenes 
and  Hermias,  Eulalius   and    Priscian,  Damascius,  Isidore 
and  Simplicius,  who  dissented  from  the  religion  of  their 
sovereign,  embraced  the  resolution  of  seeking  in  a  foreign 
land  the  freedom  which  was  denied  in  their  native  country. 
They  had  heard,  and  they  credulously  believed,  that  the 
republic  of  Plato  was  realized  in  the  despotic  government 
of  Persia,  and  that  a  patriot  king  reigned  over  the  happiest 
and  most  virtuous  of  nations.     They  were  soon  astonished 
by  the  natural  discovery,  that  Persia  resembled  the  other 
countries  of  the  globe;  that  Chosroes,  who   affected   the 
name  of  a  philosopher,  was  vain,  cruel,  and  ambitious;  that 
bigotry,  and  a  spirit  of  intolerance,  prevailed  among  the 
Magi ;  that  the  nobles  were  haughty,  the  courtiers  servile, 
and   the    magistrates    unjust;  that    the  guilty  sometimes 
escaped,  and  that  the  innocent  were  often  oppressed.    The 

11  The  life  of  Isidore  was  composed  by  Damascius,  (apud  Photium.  cod.  ccxlii. 
p.  1038-1076).    See  ihe  lasl  age  of  the  Pagan  philosophers,  in  Brucker,  torn.  ii.  pp. 

341-351)-* 

IS  The  suppression  of  the  schools  of  Athens  is  recorded  by  John  Malalas  (torn. 
ii.  p.  187,  suh  Decio  Cos.  Sol.),  and  an  anonymous  Chronicle  in  the  Vatican  library 
(apud  Aleman.  p.  106). 

•  This  biography  is  part  of  a  general  history  of  philosophy  and  philosophers, 
written  by  Damascius  before  a.  d.  526.  Besides  hts  collection  of  preternatural 
stories  referred  toby  Gibbon  in  ch.  36,  he  also  produced  commentaries  on  Plato 
and  Aristotle.    {.Clinton,  F.  R.,  i,  743;  ii.  327.)— Eng.  Ch. 
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disappointment  of   the  philosophers  provoked   them  to 
overlook  the  real  virtues  of  the  Persians :  and  they  were 
scandalized,  more  deeply  perhaps  than  became  their  pro- 
fession, with   the  plurality  of  wives   and  concubines,  the 
incestuous  marriages,  and  the  custom  of  exposing  dead 
bodies  to  the  dogs  and  vultures,  instead  of  hiding  them  in 
the  earth,  or  consuming  them  with  fire.     Their  rep>entance 
was   expressed   by  a   precipitate  return,  and  they  loudly 
declared   that  they  had  rather  die  on  the  borders  of  the 
empire  than  enjoy  the  wealth  and  favor  of  the  barbarian. 
From  this  journey,  however,  they  derived  a  benefit  which 
reflects  the  purest  lustre  on  the  character  of  Chosroes.   He 
required  that  the  seven  sages  who  had  visited  the  court  of 
Persia,  should  be   exempted  from   the  penal  laws  which 
Justinian   enacted   against   his   Pagan  subjects;  and  this 
privilege,  expressly  stipulated  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  was 
The  last  of  the  guarded  by  the  vigilance  of  a  powerful  mediator." 
philosophers.  SimpHcius  and  his  companions  ended  rheir  lives 
in  peace  and  obscurity ;  and  as  they  left  no  disciples,  they 
terminate  the  long  list  of  Grecian  philosophers,  who  may 
be  justly  praised,  notwithstanding  their  defects,  as  the  wisest 
and  most  virtuous  of  their  contemporaries.     The  writings 
of  SimpHcius  are  now  extant.  His  physical  and  metaph)'sical 
commentaries   on    Aristotle   have   passed    away  with  the 
fashion  of  the  times ;  but  his  moral  interpretation  of  Epictetus 
is  preserved  in  the  library  of  nations,  as  a  classic  book, 
most  excellently  adapted  to  direct  the  will,  to  purify  the 
heart,  and  to  confirm  the  understanding,  by  a  just  confidence 
in  the  nature  both  of  God  and  man. 

About  the  same  time  that  Pythagoras  first 

Tons^.hlhfp     invented  the  appellation  of  philosopher,  liberty 
cxtiriKujsiKd    and  the  consulship  were  founded  at  Rome  by 

A.T)!'."J*u"'  the  elder  Brutus.  The  revolutions  of  the  con- 
sular office,  which  may  be  viewed  in  the  succes- 
sive lights  of  a  substance,  a  shadow,  and  a  name,  have  been 
occasionally  mentioned  in  the  present  history.  The  first 
magistrates  of  the  republic  had  been  chosen  by  the  people, 
to  exercise,  in  the  senate  and  in  the  camp,  the  powers  of 
peace  and  war,  which  were  afterwards  translated  to  the 
emperors.     Rut  the  tradition  of  ancient  dignity  was  long 

»■»  Agathiiis,  (1.  ii.  pp.  69.  70,  71), 'relates  this  curious  story.  Chosroes  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  year  531,  and  made  his  first  peace  with  the  Romans  in  the 
beginnin}^  of  533— a  dale  most  compatible  with  n\s  young  i%m^  and  the  o/cf  age 
of  Isidor,  (Assgman.  Btbliitt.  Orient,  torn.  iii.  p.  404.     Pagi,  torn.  ii.  pp.  543,  550). 
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revered  by  the  Romans  and  barbarians.  A  Gothic  historian 
applauds  the  consulship  of  Theodoric  as  the  height  of  all 
temporal  glory  and  greatness  ;"  the  king  of  Italy  himself 
congratulates  those  annual  favorites  of  fortune,  who,  without 
the  cares,  enjoyed  the  splendor  of  the  throne ;  and  at  the 
end  of  a  thousand  years,  two  consuls  were  created  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  giving  a  date  to  the  year,  and  a  festival  to  the  people. 
But  the  expenses  of  this  festival,  in  which  the  wealthy  and 
the  vain  aspired  to  surpass  their  predecessors,  insensibly 
rose  to  the  enormous  sum  of  fourscore  thousand  pounds ; 
the  wisest  senators  declined  a  useless  honor,  which  involved 
the  certain  ruin  of  their  families :  and  to  this  reluctance  1 
should  impute  the  frequent  chasms  in  the  last  age  of  the 
consular  Fasti,  The  predecessors  of  Justinian  had  assisted 
from  the  public  treasures  the  dignity  of  the  less  opulent  can- 
didates ;  the  avarice  of  that  prince  preferred  the  cheaper  and 
more  convenient  method  of  advice  and  regulation."  Seven 
processions  or  spectacles  were  the  number  to  which  his  edict 
confined  the  horse  and  chariot  races,  the  athletic  sports, 
the  music,  and  pantomimes  of  the  theatre,  and  the  hunting, 
of  wild  beasts ;  and  small  pieces  of  silver  were  discreetly 
substituted  to  the  gold  medals,  which  had  always  excited 
tumult  and  drunkenness,  when  they  were  scattered  with  a 
profuse  hand  among  the  populace.  Notwithstanding  these 
precautions,  and  his  own  example,  the  succession  of  consuls 
finally  ceased  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Justinian,  whose 
despotic  temper  might  be  gratified  by  the  silent  extinction 
of  a  title  which  admonished  the  Romans  of  their  ancient 
freedom.**  Yet  the  annual  consulship  still  lived  in  the 
minds  of  the  people:  they  fondly  expected  its  speedy 
restoration  ;  they  applauded  the  gracious  condescension 
of  successive  princes,  by  whom  it  was  assumed  in  the  first 
year  of  their  reign :  and  three  centuries  elapsed,  after  the 
death  of  Justinian,  before  that  obsolete  dignity,  which  had 
been  suppressed  by  custom,  could  be  abolished  by  law." 

14  Cassiodor,  Variarum  Epist.  vi.  i.  yomandeSy  c.  57,  p.  696.  edit.  Grot  yuod 
summum  boiium  primumque  in  mundo  decus  edicitur. 

»-  See  the  regulations  oJ  Justinian,  {Novell,  cv.).  dated  at  Constantinople,  July 
5,  and  addressed  to  Strategius,  treasurer  of  the  empire. 

i«  Procopius.  in  Anecdot.  c.  26.  AUman.  p.  106.  In  the  xviiith  vear  after  the 
consulship  of  Basilius,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  Marcellinus.  Victor,  Marius, 
&c.,  the  secret  history  was  composed,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  Procopius,  the  consul- 
ship was  finally  abolished. 

17  By  Leo,  the  philosopher,  {Novell,  xciv.  a.  d.  886-911).  See  Pagi.  {Dissertat. 
Hypatica^  pp.  325-362  and  Ducangc,  Gloss.  Greec.  po.  1635.  1636).  Even  the  iiilc 
was  vilified  :  consulatus  codicilli    •    •    •    vilescunai,  says  the  emperor  himself. 
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THE  ERA  OF  CREATION. 


The  imperfect  mode  of  distingfuishing  each  year  by  the 
name  of  a  magistrate,  was  usefully  supplied  by  the  date  of 
a  permanent  aera :  the  creation  of  the  world,  according  to 
the  Septuagint  version,  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks ;"  and 
the  Latins,  since  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  have  computed 
their  time  from  the  birth  of  Christ." 

IS  Accordiiif;:  to  Julius  Africanus,  &c.,  the  world  was  created  the  first  of  Sep- 
trmber,  5508  years,  three  months,  and  twenty-five  days  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
(See  Pezroii,  AntiquiU  des  Terns  def endue ^  pp.  20-98.)  And  this  era  has  been 
used  by  the  Greeks,  the  Oriental  Christians,  and  even  by  the  Russiaiis,  till  the 
reign  of  Peter  I.  The  period,  however  arbitrary,  is  clear  and  coavenicnit.  Of 
the  7296  years  which  are  supposed  to  elapse  since  the  creation,  we  shall  find  3000 
of  ignorance  and  darkness ;  2000  either  fabulous  or  doubtful ;  1000  oT  ancient  okh 
tory,  commencing  with  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  republics  of  Rome  sad 
Athens :  1000  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West  to  the  discovery  of 
America;  and  the  remaining  296  will  almost  complete  three  centaries  of  the 
modem  state  of  Europe  and  mankind.  I  regret  this  chronology,  so  fiir preferable 
to  our  double  and  perplexed  method  of  counting  backwards  and  fonnurds  the 
years  before  and  after  the  Christian  era.* 

19  The  era  of  the  world  has  prevailed  in  the  East  since  the  sixth  general 
council,  (a.  d.  681).  In  the  West,  the  Christian  era  was  first  invented  in  the  sixth 
century  :  it  was  propagated  in  the  eighth  by  the  authority  and  writings  of  vener> 
able  Bede  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  tenth  tnat  the  use  became  legal  and  popular. 
See  FArt  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  Dissert.  Pr^/iminaire,  p.  iii.  xii.  Dictionnatre 
Diplomatique,  torn.  i.  pp.  339-337 ;  the  works  of  a  laborious  society  of  Benedictine 
monks. 

•  The  chronology  of  archbishop  Usher,  (Annates  Vet.  Test.  p.  1),  fixes  the  day 
of  creation  on  Sunday,  the  23rd  October.  4004  years  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  early  state  of  our  race  must  necessarily  be  hidden  in 
impenetrable  darkness.  What  we  can  discover,  may  be  divided  mto  two  thou- 
sand years  of  progress,  beginning  in  fable,  brightening  into  tradition,  and 
clearing  up  into  history  ;  next  twelve  hundred  years  of  retrogression  into  an 
almost  pristine  barbarism,  and  then  about  five  hundred  of  renewed  progress.— 
English  Churchman. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  MAN. 

**  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  o/the  ground^  and  brtaihed  mio  his 
"  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.*'  —  Genesis,  ii :  7. 

THE  mythological  origin  of  men  is  so  subordinate,  says  Moritz,  "  that  tbey 
"  are  represented  as  not  even  owing  their  existence  to  the  reiniing  gods, 
"  but  to  Prometheus,  a  descendant  of  the  Titans,  who  took  a  piece  of 
"  earth,  a  portion  of  clay  still  impregnated  with  divine  particles,  moistened  it 
"  with  water,  and  formea  man  after  the  image  of  the  gods." 

By  thus  becoming  a  creator  of  living  beings  Prometheus  aroused  the  o|ipo«i- 
tion  of  Jupiter,  who,  in  anger,  contem(>lated  the  destruction  of  mankind:  bot 
Prometheus,  who  tenderly  loved  the  beings  he  had  endowed  with  life,  and  who 
was  crucified  on  Mt.  Caucasus  because  he  so  loved  the  world, —  whose  reward  was 
"  The  rock,  the  vulture,  and  the  chain,"  — grandly  defend^  his  creations,  and. 
in  the  sublime  language  of  Gorthe,  thus  defied  the  Thunderer's  malice  : 

"Cover  thy  sky,  O  Zeus,  with  dusky  clouds,  and,  like  playing  boys,  who 
"  thistles  poll,  try  thy  power  on  oaks  and  mountain-summits.  Tnoa  must,  in 
"  spite  of  thee,  suffer  my  Earth  to  stand  ;  my  cottage,  too,  not  bnilt  by  thee,  and 
"  my  hearth,  the  glow  of  which  thou  enviest  me.  I  know  no  poorer  creatures 
"  beneath  the  sun  than  you  gods  I  You  miserably  support  your  majesty  by 
"  means  of  small  offerings,  and  the  breath  of  prayers;  and  would  starve,  if 
"  children  and  beggars  were  not  hopeful  fools.  1  honor  thee?  For  what?  Ha«t 
"  thou  ever  lessened  the  pains  of  the  heavy  laden?  Hast  thou  ever  wiped  the 
"  tears  of  affliction  ?  Hath  not  almighty  time  and  eternal  fate,  my  masters  and 
"  thine,  wrought  and  formed  me?  Dost  thou  haply  ween,  that  I  shouki  hate 
**  life,  and  flee  into  deserts,  because  not  every  flowery  dream  doth  ripen?  Here 
"  sit  I,  forming  men  after  my  image,  a  race  to  resemble  me,  to  snAer  and  to 
"  weep,  to  enjoy  and  to  rejoice  •  and,  like  me,  not  to  care  for  thee  !  " 

"  Prometheus  is  represented,"  says  Moritz,  "  upon  ancient  works  of  art,  as  ao 
"  artist  en)2:aged  in  his  professional  employment,  with  a  vase  standing  at  his  lect. 
"  and  before  him  a  human  bust,  on  which  he  seems  to  bestow  the  most  intense 
"  consideration.  When  he  had  succeeded  in  representing:  the  divine  form,  he 
"  burned  with  desire  to  bring  his  work  to  perfection.  He  rose  up  therefore  to  the 
"  chariot  of  Phcebus,  in  order  to  kindle  a  torch  at  the  celestial  luminary,  and  from 
"  the  fire  of  which  he  blew  ethereal  flames  into  the  bosoms  of  his  creatures,  ilius 
"  giving  them  warmth  and  life.  He  is,  therefore,  often  represented  with  a  torch  in 
"  his  hand,  over  which  a  butterfly  is  hovering,  to  denote  th»  animating  breath 
"  by  which  the  dead  mass  is  enlivened." 

The  similarity  between  the  Pagan  and  Hebrew  belief,  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
Man.  is  so  apparent,  that  we  must  regard  the  grander  and  more  finished  atccunt 
of  Moses,  as  a  new  and  improved  version  of  tne  ruder  and  earlier  Pagan  ni>th. 
"  The  more  we  read  the  Old  Testament,  the  plainer  we  see  the  resemblance 
"  between  nianv  of  the  Pagan  customs,  and  the  religious  observances  ot  the 
"  Jews,"  says  tne  chief  editor,  or  one  of  the  eleven  reverend  and  learned  con- 
tributors whose  names  appear  on  the  title  page  of  that  interesting  Christian  work, 
The  History  of  all  the  Relij^ions  of  the  H''orld,  p.  644.  *'  The  striking  difTerence, 
"  however,  must  not  be  overlooked."  is  the  unanimous  verdict  of  this  orthodoi 

ry,  "  that  the  Jews   worshiped  the   true  and   living  God,  while  the  Paffani 

t)owed  to  the  false  and  dead  idol."  The  significant  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
"  religious  observances  "  of  the  Jews  and  Pagans  were  alike;  but  Christ  i;iiisl;a\e 
named  the  Jewish  worship   religion,  and  the   Pagan  worship   is  termed  tdolahy- 
A  burnt  offering  by  the  Jews  was  called  true  devotion  — a  sacrifice  by  the  Pagan' 
was  considered  impious.  The  two  faiths  were  indeed  identical,  but  only  one  was 
believed  to  be  true,  while  the  other  was  denounced  as  false.    When  "  Aaron  cast 
"  down  his  rod  before  Pharoah,  and  it  became  a  serpent,  the  magicians  of  Erm* 
"  also  did  in  like  manner  with  their  enchantments."  Ex.  vii :  10-11.  Themirades 
perfo.Mied  by  the  Jews  and  Egyptians  were  precisely  the  same,  but  the  interj>reta- 
lion  was  quite  different.  The  miracle  of  Aaron  was  a  proof  of  divine  agency,  and 
the  other  miracle  w.-^s  not  interesting.     Intelligent  Christians  believe,  that  when 
the  Pagan  priests  healed  the  sick,  like  the  apostles,  and  imitated  the  apostolic  mira- 
cles, that  they  did  it  In'  the  power  of  the  demons,  and  not  by  the  power  ot  the  God  o! 
Israel.    Miracles  performed  by  Pagans  were  futile,  and  did'  not  show  thai  Pa^antsm 
was  true,  for  miracles  can  only  prove  and  demonstrate  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

"  PROMETHKtjs,  answering  to  the  Christian  personification  Provipence.  is,  fike 
"  that  personification,  used  sometimes  as  an  epithet  synonvmous  with  iht- Supreme 
*•  D.-ity  himself.  The  Paijan  phr.ise, '  Thank  Prometheus',*  like  the  C  hri>tnti  on. , 
"  '  Thank  Providence, *  its  litetal  interpretation,  meant  exactly  the  same  as  7/n:nk 
"  '  (r'odr  Thus  in  the  Orphic  //vmh  to  Chronus  or  Saturn,  we  have  this  sublime 
"  address  to  the  Supreme  Deity  under  his  name /V<ww<!r/A/'«j,  *  Illustrious,  cherish- 
"  I  ing  Father,  both  of  the  immortal  gods  and  of  men,  various  of  counsel.  s}K>tless, 
•'  '  powerful,  mighty  Titan,  who  ronsumcst  all  things,  and  again  thyscu  repairest 
"  '  them,  who  boldest  the  inefVable  hands  throughout  the  boundless  world  ;  thou 
"  '  universal  parent  of  successive  being,  various  in  design,  fructificr  of  the  earth 
"'and  of  the  starry  heaven,  i>ki;ao  pRo.MhTHEis.  who  dwcllcst  in  all  parts  of 
"  '  the  world,  author  of  generation,  tortuous  in  counsel,  most  excellent,  hear  our 
'' '  suppliant  voice,  and  send  of  our  life  a  happy  blameless  end.*    Amen ! " —  E. 

01S6 


XII. 


INTRODUCTION    OF    LEARNING    AMONG    THE    ARABIANS.f 

UNDER  the  reign  of  the  Ommiades,  the 
studies  of  the  Moslems  were  confined  to  o(  lutning 
the  interpretation  of  the  Koran,  and  the  A^abfLns" 
eloquence  and  poetry  of  their  native  tongue.  A  A.  D.  7m.&c., 
people  continually  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  '^'  '^' 
the  field  must  esteem  the  healing  powers  of  medicine,  or 
rather  of  surgery:  but  the  starvmg  physicians. of  Arabia 
murmured   a    complaint    that   exercise   and    temperance 


"ehato,  the  MuK  nf  erotic  poelrv.  holclsm 


bisFaiti/nr^fnJ.whii 


iBldend  aBpecullBily  the  )avers'  muiith. 
deordecpmeHilation.  and  in  hrr  ri^hl 


Melpomene,  Ihc  Muse  ot  trntredy.  in  leaiiinfc  slightly  forward,  with  one  fool 
placed  ujion  a  sion*.  and  her  cheek  testinn  on  her  iiKhl  hand.  Her  Iragic  mask 
b  thrown  back.rrnm  her  face,  and  conceals  the  laurefwrealh  which  usually  binds 

The  Muses  are  described,  in  the  Uouierk  pocma,  as  the  uoddessesof  sonEaiid 
poetrv,  and  «  Mount  Parnassus,  nr  Helicon,  accompanied  by  Apollo,  with  tals 
lyre,  ibey  lake.  i(  we  may  borrnw  the  language  ot  Milton,  Iheir  golden  harps, 


I.  CiUwn's  Hiilorrmfll^  D, 


m<ud  Fall !(/ the  Raman  Empirt 
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deprived  them  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  practice.*  After 
their  civil  and  domestic  wars,  the  subjects  of  the  Abbassides, 
awakening  from  this  mental  lethargy,  found  leisure  and  felt 
curiosity  for  the  acquisition  of  profane  science.  This  spirit 
was  first  encouraged  by  the  caliph  Almansor,  who,  besides 
his  knowledge  of  the  Mahometan  law,  had  applied  himself 
with  success  to  the  study  of  astronomy.  But  when  the 
sceptre  devolved  to  Almamon,  the  seventh  of  the  Abbassides, 
he  completed  the  designs  of  his  grandfather,  and  invited 
the  Muses  from  their  ancient  seats.  His  ambassadors  at 
Constantinople,  his  agents  in  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
collected  the  volumes  of  Grecian  science :  at  his  command 
they  were  translated  by  the  most  skillful  interpreters  into 
the  Arabic  language :  his  subjects  were  exhorted  assiduously 
to  peruse  these  instructive  writings ;  and  the  successor  of 
Mahomet  assisted  with  pleasure  and  modesty  at  the 
assemblies  and  disputations  of  the  learned.  "  He  was  not 
*'  ignorant,"  says  Abulpharagius,  "  that  they  are  the  elect 
"  of  God,  his  best  and  most  useful  servants,  whose  lives  are 
"  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  their  rational  faculties. 
"  The  mean  ambition  of  the  Chinese  or  the  Turks  may 
*'  glory  in  the  industry  of  their  hands  or  the  indulgence  of 
•*  their  brutal  appetites.  Yet  these  dexterous  artists  must 
"  view,  with  hopeless  emulation,  the  hexagons  and  pyramids 
**  of  the  cells  of  a  bee-hive:"  these  fortitudinous  heroes  are 
**  awed  by  the  superior  fierceness  of  the  lions  and  tigers ; 
**  and  in  their  amorous  enjoyments,  they  are  much  interior 
"  to  the  vigor  of  the  grossest  and  most  sordid  quadrupeds. 
*'  The  teachers  of  wisdom  are  the  true  luminaries  and 
"  legislators  of  a  world,  which,  without  their  aid,  would 
"  again  sink  in  ignorance  and  barbarism."'  The  zeal  and 
curiosity  of  Almamon  were  imitated  by  succeeding  princes 

1  The  GuHston.  (p.  289.),  relates  the  conversation  of  Mahomet  and  a  physician 
{Epistol.  Krnaudot,  in  labricius  Bibliot.  Gnrc.  toni.  i.  p.  814.)  The  prophet 
himself  was  skilled  in  the  art  of  medicine;  anti  (.ia^nier.  (/'i>  de  Mahomft,  torn- 
iii.  pp.  294-405),  has  given  an  extract  of  the  aphorisms  which  are  extant  under 
his  name. 

2  See  their  curious  architecture  in  Reaumur.  (///>/  dfs  Insrctfs,  torn.  v. 
Mi-moirf  viii).  These  hexagons  are  closed  by  a  pyramid  ;  the  angles  of  the  Ihrtc 
sides  of  a  similar  jiyramid.  such  as  wouhl  accomplish  the  given  end  with  the 
smallest  quantitv  possihle  of  materials,  were  determined  by  a  mathematician,  at 
109  degrees  26  minutes  for  the  larger.  70  degrees  34  minutes  for  the  smaller.  The 
actual  measure  is  109  degrees  28  minutes.  70  degrees  32  minutes.  Vet  this  j>crfcct 
harmony  raises  the  work  at  the  expense  of  the  artist ;  the  bees  are  not  masters 

of  transcendent  geometry.  .         .       ,.    ,  ^  ^     ^       c 

3  Saed  Ebn  Ahmed,  cadhi  of  Toledo,  who  died  a.  h.  462.  a.  d.  1069.  has  fur- 
nished Abulpharagius.  (Dvnast.  p.  160).  with  this  curious  passage,  as  well  as  >Mih 
the  text  of  Pococks  Sf>/cimrn  Histori(T  Arabum.  A  number  of  literary  anec- 
dotes of  philosophers,  phvsicians.  ^c  .  who  have  flourished  under  each  cahph, 
form  the  principal  merit  of  the  Dynasties  of  Abulpharagius. 
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of  the  line  of  Abbas ;  their  rivals  the  Faiimik-s  of  Afrli;i 
and  the  Ommiades  ofSpain,  were  the  patrons  ol"  tht;  le;iriKil, 
as  well  as  the  commanders  of  the  faithful :  the  same  royal 
prerogative  was  claimed  by  their  indqiendciit  emirs  of  the 
provinces ;  and  their  emulation  diffused  the  taste  and  the 
rewards  of  science  from  Samarcand  and  Buchara  to  Fez  and 
Cordova.  The  vizir  of  a  sultan  consecrated  a  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  the  foundation  of  a 
college  at  Bagdad,  which  he  endowed  with  an  annual 
revenue  of  fifteen  thousand  dinars  The  fruits  of  instructiuji 
were  communicated,  perhaps  at  different  times,  to  six 
thousand  disciples  of  every  degree,  from  the  son  of  the 
noble  to  that  of  the  mechanic  :  a  sufticient  allowance  was 
provided  for  the  indigent  scholars ;  aiid  the  merit  or 
industry  of  the  professors  was  repaid  with  adequate 
stipends.  In  every  city  the  productions  of  Arabic  literature 
were  copied  and  collected  by  the  curiosity  of  the  studious, 
and  tlie  vanity  of  the  rich,  A  private  doctor  refused  the 
invitation  of  the  sult;m  of  Bochara,  because  the  carriage  of 
his  books  would  have  required  four  hundred  camels.  The 
royal  library  of  the  I'atnnites  consisted  of  one  hundred 
thousand  manuscripts,  elegantly  transcribed  and  splendidly 
bound,  which  were  lent,  without  jealousy  or  avarice,  to  the 
students  of  Cairo.  Yet  this  collection  must  appear  moderate, 
if  we  can  believe  that  the  Ommiades  of  Spain  had  formed 
a  library  of  six  hundred  thousand  volumes,  forty-fonr  of 
which  were  employed  In  the  mere  catalogue.  Their  c:ipit;d, 
Cordova,  with  the  adjacent  towns  of  Malaga,  Almeria,  and 
Murcia,  had  given  birth  to  more  than  three  hundred 
writers,  and  above  seventy  public  libraries  were  opened  in 
the  cities  of  the  Andalusian  kingdom.'  The  age  of  Arabian 
learning  continued  about  five  hundred  years,  till  the  gnat 
irruption  of  the  Moguls,  and  was  coeval  with  the  darkrst 
and  most  slothful  period  of  European  annals ;  but  sincr  the 
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sun  of  science  has  arisen  in  the  west,  it  should  seem  that 

the  oriental  studies  have  languished  and  declined. 

Their  real         ^^  ^^^  Hbraries  of  the  Arabians,  as  in  those  of 

progress  in     Europc,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  innumerable 

the  sciences.    ^Qim^^g  ^^^e  possesscd  Only  of  local  value  or 

imaginary  merit.*  The  shelves  were  crowded  with  orators 
and  poets,  whose  style  was  adapted  to  the  taste  and  manners 
of  their  countrymen ;  with  general  and  partial  histories, 
which  each  revolving  generation  supplied  with  a  new  harvest 
of  persons  and  events ;  with  codes  and  commentaries  of 
jurisprudence,  which  derived  their  authority  from  the  law 
of  the  prophet ;  with  the  interj^reters  of  the  Koran,  and 
orthodox  tradition ;  and  with  the  whole  theological  tribe, 
polemics,  mystics,  scholastics,  and  moralists,  the  first  or  the 
last  of  writers,  according  to  the  different  estimate  of  skeptics 
or  believers.  The  works  of  speculation  or  science  may  be 
reduced  to  the  four  classes  of  philosophy,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  and  physic.  The  sages  of  Greece  were  translated 
and  illustrated  in  the  Arabic  language,  and  some  treatises, 
now  lost  in  the  original,  have  been  recovered  in  the 
versions  of  the  east,*  which  possessed  and  studied  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  of  Euclid  and  Apollonius, 
of  Ptolemy,  Hii)pocrates,  and  Galen.'  Among  the  ideal 
systems,  which  have  varied  with  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
the  Arabians  adopted  the  philosophy  of  the  Stagirite,  alike 
intelligible  or  alike  obscure  for  the  readers  of  every  age. 

6  The  Arabic  catalogue  of  the  Esciirial  will  give  a  just  idea  of  the  nroportion 
of  the  classes.  In  the  library  of  Cairo,  the  MSS  of  astronomy  ana  medicine 
amounted  to  6500.  with  two  fair  globes,  the  one  of  brass,  the  other  of  silver. 
{Bihliot.  Arab.  Hisp.  torn,  i.  p.  417.) 

6  As.  for  instance,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books,  (the  eighth  is  still  want- 
ing), of  the  Conic  Snttons  of  Apollonius  Perg;eus,  which  were  printed  from  the 
Florence  AfS.  1661,  (Fabric.  Bibliol.  Grac.  torn.  li.  p.  559).  Vet  the  fifth  hook  had 
been  previously  restored  by  the  mathematical  divination  of  Viviani.  \Sce  his 
Eloi^^in  FontenfUe,  lorn.  v.  p.  59,  &c.) 

7  The  merit  of  these  Arabic  versions  is  freely  discussed  by  Renaudot,  (Fabric. 
Bibliot.  Grcrc.  torn.  i.  pp.  812-816)  and  piously  defended  by  Casiri.  {Bibliot.  Arab. 
Hispana,  torn.  i.  pp.  238-240.)  Most  of  the  versions  of  Plato.  Aristotle.  Hippoc- 
rates. Galen,  &c..  are  ascribed  to  Honain.  a  physician  of  the  Nestorian  sect, 
who  flourished  at  Bagd.'id  in  the  court  of  the  caliphs,  and  died  a.  d.  876.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  a  school  or  manufacture  of  translations,  and  the  works  of  his  sons 
and  disciples  were  published  under  his  name.  See  Abulpharagius.  (Ovmajt.  pp. 
88.  us.  171-174,  and  apud  Asseman,  Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  ii.  p.  4^8).  D'Herbelot, 
(Bibliot.  OrirntaU.  p.  456).  Asseman,  Bibliot.  Ori/^nt.  tom.  iii.  p.  164).  and 
Casiri   (Bibliot.  Arab.  Hispana,  tom.  i.  pp.  2,8.  &c..  251    286-290.  302.  304.  &c.).* 

•  Civilization  and  literature,  although  so  long  retrogade  among  the  nations 
that  succumbed  to  the  Saracen  arms,  still  hatl  not  lost  all  their  efficacy  to  soften 
and  smooth  the  roughness  of  Barbarian  compu.rors.  The  rude  were  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  works  of  better  ages,  and  from  the  recorded  thoughts  01"  the 
enlightened,  learned  themselves  to  think.  .A  single  century  transformed  the 
wild  camel-driver  of  the  desert  into  the  student  of  the  college,  and  elevatcrd 
B.igdad  above  Constantinople,  Athens  and  Rome.  The  rapid  change  which  one 
century  made  in  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Arabians  proves  the  usual 
course  of  human  nature. — Eng.  Ch. 
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Plato  wrote  for  the  Athenians,  and  his  allegorical  genius  is 
too  closely  blended  with  the  language  and  religion  of 
Greece.  After  the  fall  of  that  religion,  the  Peripatetics, 
emerging  from  their  obscurity,  prevailed  in  the  controversies 
of  the  oriental  sects,  and  their  founder  was  long  afterwards 
restored  by  the  Mahometans  of  Spain  to  the  Latin  schools." 
The  physics,  both  of  the  Academy  and  the  Lycaeum,  as 
they  are  built,  not  on  observation,  but  on  argument,  have 
retarded  the  progress  of  real  knowledge.  The  metaphysics 
of  infinite,  or  finite,  spirit,  have  too  often  been  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  superstition.  But  the  human  faculties  are 
fortified  by  the  art  and  practice  of  dialectics;  the  ten 
Predicaments  of  Aristotle  collect  and  methodize  our  ideas,* 
and  his  syllogism  is  the  keenest  weapon  of  dispute.  It  was 
dexterously  wielded  in  the  schools  of  the  Saracens,  but  as 
it  is  more  effectual  for  the  detection  of  error  than  for  the 
investigation  of  truth,  it  is  not  surprising  that  new  genera- 
tions of  masters  and  disciples  should  still  revolve  in  the 
same  circle  of  logical  argument.  The  mathematics  are 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  privilege,  that,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  they  may  always  advance,  and  can  never  recede.  But 
the  ancient  geometry,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  was  resumed 
in  the  same  state  by  the  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  name,  the  science  of 
algebra  is  ascribed  to  the  Grecian  Diophantus  by  the 
modest  testimony  of  the  Arabs  themselves."  They  cultivated 
with  more  success  the  sublime  science  of  astronomy,  which 
elevates  the  mind  of  man  to  disdain  his  diminutive  planet 
and  momentary  existence.  The  costly  instruments  of 
observation  were  supplied  by  the  caliph  Almamon,  and  the 
land  of  the   Chaldceans  still   afforded   the  same   spacious 

•  Sec  Mosheim,  Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  pp.  ifii,  214.  236.  257.  315.  33^  396.  438.  &c. 

•  The  most  elegant  commentary  on  the  Catfji^ories  or  Predicaments  0/  Arts- 
toile  may  be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Arrangentents  of  Mr.  James  Harris, 
(Lon.  1775),  who  labored  to  revive  the  studies  of  Grecian  literature  and  philosophy. 

10  Abulpharagius.  Dynast,  pp.  81,  222.  Bibliot.  Arab.  Hisp.  torn.  i.  pp.  370. 37i- 
In  quem,  (says  the  primate  of  the  Jacobites),  si  imniiserit  se  lector,  oceanum  hoc 
in  genere  (algebreg)  inveniet.  The  time  of  Diophantus  of  Alexandria  is  un- 
known ;  but  his  six  books  are  still  extant,  and  have  been  illustrated  by  the  Greek 
Planudesand  the  Frenchman  Meziriac,  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Grcec.  tom.  iv.  pp.  12-15). • 

•Was  this  Diophantus  the  same  as  the  philosopher  of  that  name,  who  educated 
Libanius  about  the  year  330,  and  spoke  ihe  funeral  oration  of  Proaeresiusat  Athens 
10367?  The  writerof  the  Dooks  on  Algebra  is  said  by  Abulpharagius  to  have  lived 
about  A.  D.  365,  and  the  best  informed  moderns  believe  that  he  flourished  in  the 
fourth  century,  (Colebrooke's  Preface  to  his  Algebra).  It  appears  therefore 
probable,  that  there  was  but  one  Diophantus  ;  that  after  leaving  Arabia,  his  first 
place  of  abode  was  Antioch,  where  he  was  the  preceptor  of  Libnnius ;  that  he 
thence  proceeded  to  Athens,  and  afterwards  to  Alexandria,  where  it  was  likely 
that  his  mathematical  talents  would  be  more  encouraged.  This  identity,  if  a»- 
certatned,  would  prove  that  the  science  of  Algebra  did  come  originally  from 
Arabia.— Eng.  Ch. 
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level,  the  same  unclouded  horizon.  In  the  plains  of  Sinaar, 
and  a  second  time  in  those  of  Cufa,  his  mathematicians 
accurately  measured  a  degree  of  the  great  circle  of  the 
earth,  and  determined  at  twenty-four  thousand  miles  the 
entire  circumference  of  our  globe."  From  the  reign  of  the 
Abbassides  to  that  of  the  grand-children  of  Tamerlane,  the 
stars,  without  the  aid  of  glasses,  were  diligently  observed; 
and  the  astronomical  tables  of  Bagdad,  Spain,  and  Samar- 
cand,"  correct  some  minute  errors,  without  daring  to 
renounce  the  hypothesis  of  Ptolemy,  without  advancing  a 
step  towards  the  discovery  of  the  solar  system.  In  the 
eastern  courts,  the  truths  of  science  could  be  recommended 
only  by  ignorance  and  folly,  and  the  astronomer  would  have 
been  disregarded,  had  he  not  debased  his  wisdom  or 
honesty  by  the  vain  predictions  of  astrology."  But  in  the 
science  of  medicine,  the  Arabians  have  been  deservedly 
applauded.  The  names  of  Mesua  and  Gcber,  of  Razis  and 
Avicenna,  are  ranked  with  the  Grecian  masters  ;  in  the  city 
of  Bagdad,  eight  hundred  and  sixty  physicians  were 
licensed  to  exercise  their  lucrative  profession  :"  in  Spain, 
the  life  of  the  Catholic  princes  was  intrusted  to  the  skill  of 
the  Saracens,''^  and  the  school  of  Salerno,  their  legitimate 
offspring,  revived  in  Italy  and  Europe  the  precepts  of  the 
healing  art.'*'  The  success  of  each  professor  must  have  been 
influenced  by  personal  and  accidental  causes ;  but  we  may 
form  a  less  fanciful  estimate  of  their  general  knowledge  of 
anatomy,'"  botany,"  and  chemistry,'^  the  threefold  basis  of 

11  Abulfcda.  Annal.  Afos/rm.  \)]}.  210.  2ii,vt'rs.  Rciskc),  describes  this  operalion 
accordiuK  to  Ibn  Cliallccau,  and  tbc  best  historians.  This  degree  most  accurately 
contains  200.000  royal  or  Hasheniile  cubits,  which  Arabia  had  derived  from  the 
sacred  and  le^al  practice  both  ol  Palestine  and  E^ypt.  This  ancient  cubit  is 
repeated  400  tunes  ni  each  basis  of  the  great  pyramid,  and  seems  to  indicate  the 
nrmiitive  and  universal  measures  of  the  East.  See  the  Metrolo^if  ol  the 
laborious  M.  Paucton,  pp.  101-195. 

»2  See  the  Astronomical  Tables  of  (Tjugh  Begh,  with  the  preface  of  Dr.  Hyde 
in  the  first  volume  o\  his  Syntagma  Dissertationum,  Oxon.  1767. 

15  The  truth  of  astrology  was  allowed  by  Albumazar,  an«1  the  best  of  the 
Arabian  astronomers,  who  drew  their  most  certain  pretiictions.  not  trom  Venus 
and  Mercury,  but  from  Jupiter  and  the  sun.  (AbulpharaR.  Dynast,  pp.  i6i-i6;^ 
For  the  state  and  science  of  the  Persian  astronomers,  see  Chardin,  (l-^oyagfs  en 
Perse,  tom    iii.  pp.  162-203). 

14  Bibliot,  Arabico.  Hispana.  tom.  i.  p.  438.  The  original  relates  a  pleasant 
tale  of  an  ignorant,  but  harmless  practitioner. 

i!i  In  the  year  956.  Sancho  the  Fat.  king  of  Leon,  was  cured  by  the  physicians 
of  Cordova,  (Mariana,  1.  viii.  c.  7.  tom.  i.  p.  318). 

16  The  school  of  Salerno,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Arabian  sciences  into  Ilalv. 
are  discussed  with  learning  and  judgment  by  Muratori.  Antiquitat  Itahct  Mehx 
j^vi,  tom.  iii.  pp.  932-940).  and  Giannone,  i/storia  Civ.  di  .\af>oli,  tom.  ii.  p. 119-127. 

17  Sec  a  good  view  of  fhe  progress  of  anatomy  in  Wotton.  {Reflectiom  an 
Ancient  and  Modem  Learning,  pp  208-256).  His  reputation  has  been  unworthily 
depreciated  by  the  wits  in  the  controversy  of  Boyle  and  Bentley. 

I"  Bibliot.  Arab.  Hispana.  torn.  i.  p.  275.      Al  Beither,  of  Malaga,  their  greatest 
botanist,  had  traveled  into  Africa.  Persia,  and  India. 
i»  Dr.  Watson,  {Elements  0/  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  17,  &c.),  allows  the  original 
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their  theory  and  practice.  A  superstitous  reverence  for  the 
dead  confined  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Arabians  to  the  dis- 
section of  apes  and  quadrupeds  :  the  more  solid  and  visible 
parts  were  known  in  the  time  of  Galen,  and  the  finer  scrutiny 
of  the  human  frame  was  reserved  for  the  microscope  and  the 
injections  of  modern  artists.  Botany  is  an  active  science,  and 
the  discoveries  of  the  torrid  zone  might  enrich  the  herbal  of 
Dioscorides  with  two  thousand  plants.  Some  traditionary 
knowledge  might  be  secreted  in  the  temples  and  monasteries 
of  Egypt ;  much  useful  experience  had  been  acquired  in  the 
practice  of  arts  and  manufactures  ;  but  the  science  of  chem- 
istry owes  its  origin  and  improvement  to  the  industry  of  the 
Saracens.  They  first  invented  and  named  the  alembic  for  the 
purposes  of  distillation,  analyzed  the  substances  of  the  three 
kingdomsof  nature,  tried  the  distinction  and  affinities  of  al- 
kalis and  acids,  and  converted  the  poisonous  minerals  into 
soft  and  salutary  medicines.  But  the  most  eager  search  of 
Arabian  chemistry  was  the  transmutation  of  metals,  and  the 
elixir  of  immortal  health ;  the  reason  and  the  fortunes  of 
thousands  were  evaporated  in  the  crucibles  of  alchemy,  and 
the  consummation  of  the  great  work  was  promoted  by  the 
worthy  aid  of  mystery,  fable,  and  superstition. 

But  the  Moslems  deprived  themselves  of  the  vvantoferudi- 
principal  benefits  of  a  familiar  intercourse  with  lion. taste,  and 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  knowledge  of  antiquity,  ^^^  °'"* 
the  purity  of  taste,  and  the  freedom  of  thought.  Confident 
in  the  riches  of  their  native  tongue,  the  Arabians  disdained 
the  study  of  any  foreign  idiom.  The  Greek  interpreters 
were  chosen  among  their  Christian  subjects ;  they  formed 
their  translations,  sometimes  on  the  original  text,  more 
frequently  perhaps  on  a  Syriac  version ;  and  in  the  crowd 
of  astronomers  and  physicians,  there  is  no  example  of  a 
poet,  an  orator,  or  even  an  historian,  being  taught  to  speak 
the  language  of  the  Saracens.*"  The  mythology  of  Homer 
would  have  provoked  the  abhorrence  of  those  stern  fanatics  ; 

they  possessed  in  lazy  ignorance  the  colonies  of  the  Mace- 
merit  of  the  Arabians.  Yet  he  quotes  the  modest  confession  of  the  famous 
Geber  of  the  ninth  centurv.  (D'H^rbelot,  p.  3^7).  that  he  had  drawn  most  of  his 
science,  perhaps  of  the  transmutation  of  metals,  from  the  ancient  sages.  Whatever 
mieht  be  the  oriRin  or  extent  of  their  knowledge,  the  arts  of  chemistrv  and 
alchemv  appear  to  have  been  known  in  Egypt  at  least  three  hundred  years  before 
Mahomet.  (ir^//o/i'j  Reflections,  pp.  121-133-      Pauw,  Recherches  sur  Us  Egyp- 

iiens  et  les  Chinois,  torn.  i.  376-429.  .        .         .  TT«-,«-ia 

20  Abulpharagius.  {Dvnast.  pn.  26.  nT  mentions  a.  Synac  version  of  Homers 
two  poems,  by  Theophilus.  a  Christian  Maronite  of  Mount  Libanius  who  pro- 
fesscd  astronomy  at  Roha  or  Edes^a  towards  the  end  ot  the  eighth  century.  His 
work  would  be  a  literary  curiosity.  1  have  read  somewhere,  but  I  do  not  believe,  that 
Plutarch's  Lives  were  translated  into  Turkish  for  the  use  of  .Mahomet  the  becona. 
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donians,  and  the  provinces  of  Cartha^  and  Rome;  the 
heroes  of  Plutarch  and  Livy  were  buried  in  oblivion ;  and  the 
history  of  the  world  before  Mahomet  was  reduced  to  a 
short  legend  of  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets,  and  the 
Persian  kings.  Our  education  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
schools  may  have  fixed  in  our  minds  a  standard  of  exclusive 
tiiste ;  and  I  am  not  forward  to  condemn  the  literature  and 
judgment  of  nations,  of  whose  language  I  am  ignorant 
Vet  I  know  that  the  classics  have  much  to  teach,  and  I 
believe  that  the  Orientals  have  much  to  learn :  the  temperate 
dignity  of  style,  the  graceful  proportions  of  art,  the  forms 
of  visible  and  intellectual  beauty,  the  just  delineation  of 
character  and  passion,  the  rhetoric  of  narrative  and 
argument,  the  regular  fabric  of  epic  and  dramatic  poetry." 
The  influence  of  truth  and  reason  is  of  a  less  ambiguous 
complexion.  The  philosophers  of  Athens  and  Rome 
enjoyed  the  blessings  and  asserted  the  rights,  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom.  Their  moral  and  political  writings  might 
have  gradually  unlocked  the  fetters  of  Eastern  despotism, 
diffused  a  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry  and  toleration,  and 
encouraged  the  Arabian  sages  to  suspect  that  their  caliph 
was  a  tyrant  and  their  prophet  an  impostor."  The  instinct 
of  superstition  was  alarmed  by  the  introduction  even  of  the 
abstract  sciences ;  and  the  more  rigid  dcKtors  of  the  law 
condemned  the  rash  and  pernicious  curiosity  of  Almamon." 
To  the  thirst  of  martyrdom,  the  vision  of  paradise,  and  the 
belief  of  predestination,  we  must  ascribe  the  invincible 
enthusiasm  of  the  prince  and  people.  And  the  sword  of  the 
Saracens  became  less  formidable,  when  their  youth  was 
drawn  away  from  the  camp  to  the  college,  when  the  armies  of 
the  faithful  presumed  to  read  and  to  reflect.  Yet  the  foolish 
vanity  of  the  Greeks  was  jealous  of  their  studies,  and  reluct- 
antly imparted  the  sacred  fire  to  the  barbarians  of  the  East.* 

«i  I  havepcnised  with  much  pleasure,  Sir  William  Jones's  Latin  Commentan 
on  Asiatic  PoHrv.  (Loudon.  1774.  in  octavo),  which  was  composed  in  the  yooin 
of  that  wonderful  lineuist.  At  present,  in  the  maturity  of  his  taste  and  judpneni. 
he  would  perhaps  abate  of  the  fervent,  and  even  partial,  praise  which  he  na* 
bestowed  on  the  Orientals. 


the 

Bayle's  Dictionary). 
of  three,  his  contempt  was  reasonable. 
M  D'HerbeU)t.  Bihlioth^qne  Orient  ale,  p.  546.  ^  , 

«  Oro^cAoc  iiro-xav  Kpivac  ei  tt/v  tlw  wruv  yvw(Ttv,  oC  f^v  rb  Pwiioiwr 
Aivoc  BavfuiCTOi^  kniorov  noi^oei  rote  f^eoi,  &c.  Cedrmus.  p.  m**.  «*»5 
relates  how  manftilly  the  emperor  refused  a  mathematician  to  the  insiaiices  and 
offers  of  the  caliph  Almamon.  This  absurd  scruple  is  expressed  almost  in  tje 
same  words  by  the  continuator  of  Theophanes,  (Scriptorcs  post   Theop.  p.  iifc? 


BACCHUS. 
"  Bacchus  was  the  type  of  vigor.**—  LongfeltoWn 

IN  both  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythologies  Bacchus,  like  Hbrculbs.  owed  bis 
existence  to  the  union  of  a  celestial  and  a  terrestrial  —  a  god  from  heaven  and  a 
woman  from  earth— a  mortal  mother  and  an  immortal  father.  The  Olympian 
JuPiTBR  claimed  him  as  a  son,  and  the  beautiful  SBMHLK,a  dau^hier  of  Cadmus, 
was  his  unfortunate  mother. 

"  The  ancients  "  says  Eschenburg,  "  ascribed  to  Bacchus  manifold  offices, aad 
"  related  a  multitude  of  achievements  as  performed  by  him.  Especially  was  he 
"  celebrated  for  his  advancement  of  morals,  legislation,  and  commerce;  for  th* 
"  culture  of  the  vine  and  the  rearing  of  bees ;  and  for  his  military*  ezpeditioir 
"  and  success,  particularly  in  India.  He  was  worshiped  as  a  god,  and  a  worker 
"  of  miracles.  • 

"  Bacchus,  from  his  very  birth,"  savs  M oritz,  "  takes  his  seat  among  the 
"  celestials:  while  Hbrculrs.  by  bold  deeds  and  invincible  valor,  must  prepare 
'*  for  himself  the  path  to  immortality.  For  this  reason,  too,  the  latter,  during  his 
"  lifetime,  was  ranked  only  among  the  godlike  heroes,  while  Bacchus  was  always 
"  entitled  to  the  society  of  the  gods  themselves.  The  archetype  of  Bacchus  was 
"  the  inward,  swelling  fullness  of  nature,  of  which,  from  her  foaming  cup.  »he 
"  bestows  animating  enjoyment  among  her  initiated.  The  worship  of  Bacchus, 
*'  therefore,  was,  like  that  of  Ceres,  mysterious,  for  both  deities  are  emblems  of 
"  the  whole  of  nature  which  no  mortal  eye  penetrates. 

"  The  expedition  of  Bacchus  to  India,  is  a  beautiful  and  sublime  fiction.  With 
"  an  army  of  both  men  and  women,  who  went  on  in  a  joyful  tumult,  he  extended 
"  his  beneficent  conquests  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  teaching  the  conauered  nations 
"  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  together  with  a  higherenjoymentof  life,  and  giving 
"  them  laws.  In  the  divine  person  of  Bacchus,  men  revered  the  more  cheerful 
"  delights  of  life,  and  he  was  personified  as  a  glorious  and  sublime  being,  who, 
*'  under  the  form  of  an  eternally  flourishing  youth,  subdues  lions  and  tigers  that 
"  draw  his  chariot,  and  who,  in  divine  ecstasy,  accompanied  by  the  sound  of  flutes 
"  and  timbrels,  proceeds  in  triumph,  from  east  to  west,  through  all  countties." 

"  Bacchus."  says  Taylor,  "  was  the  god  of  good  cheer,  wine,  and  hilarity:  and 
"  as  such,  the  poets  have  been  eloquent  in  his  praises.  On  all  occasions  of  mirth 
"  and  jollity,  they  constantly  invoked  his  presence,  and  as  constantly  thanked 
"  him  for  the  blessings  he  bestowed.  To  him  they  ascribed  the  greatest  happi- 
'*  ness  of  which  humanity  is  capable  — the  forgetfulnessof  cares,  and  the  delights 
"  of  social  intercourse.  It  has  been  usual  for  Christians  to  represent  this  God 
"  as  a  sensual  encourager  of  iiiebriatiou  and  excess.  He  taught  mankind  the 
"  culture  of  the  vine,  and  so  without  a  miracle  changed  their  drink  from  mere 
*'  water  into  wine,  '  which  cheereth  God  and  man,'  ( judges,  ix.  13*." 

St.  John  asserts  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  .  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  changed  water  into 
wine,  and  that  the  wine  was  of  so  good  a  quality  as  to  astonish  "  the  governor 
"of  the  feast,"  who  explained  to  the  bridegroom  that,  "Every  man  at  the  be 
"  ginning,  doth  set  forth  good  wine  :  and  when  men  have  weil  drmik,  then  that 
"which  IS  worse,"  [What  a  shrewd  and  economical  device!]  "but  thou  has: 
"  kept  the  good  wine  until  now."  (  yohn  ii.  10.)  Taylor  denies  this  miracle  and 
believes  "  that  in  any  sense  but  that  of  an  imposition  practised  upon  men's  senses. 
"  the  miracle  involves  a  physical  impossibility,  and  a  moral  contradiction.  Thai 
•*  the  fluid,  whatever  it  was,  which  had  not  been  pressed  out  of  the  grape  —which 
"  had  not  been  generated,  concocted,  matured  and  exuded  through  the  secretory 
"  ducts  of  the  vine,  drawn  up  bv  its  roots  out  of  the  earth,  circulated  through 
"  its  capillaiy  tubes,  and  effunded  into  its  fruit,  could  not  be  wine,  nor  could  God 
"  himself  make  it  to  be  so. 

"  That  were  to  make 
"  Strange  contradiction,  which  to  God  himself 
"  linp<issil)le  is  held."  1  Milton, 

••  The  Pagan  philosophers."  says  Taylor,  "  pretended  that  their  theology,  and 
"  the  genealogy  of  their  go(is.  did  originally,  in  an  allegorical  sense,  mean  the 
"  several  parts  of  n.iture  and  the  universe.  Cicero  gives  a  large  account  of  thi\ 
"  and  tells  us,  that  even  the  impious  fables  relating  to  the  deities  include  in  them 
"  a  good  physical  meaning.  Thus,  when  Sati-rn  was  said  to  have  devoured  his 
*'  children,  it  was  to  be  understood  of  Time,  which  is  properly  said  to  devour  all 
"  things.  *  We  know,'  says  this  great  heathen,  *  that  the  shapes  of  all  the  gods. 
"  'their  age,  habits,  and  ornaments,  nay,  their  very  genealogy,  marriages,  ana 
"  *  every  thing  relating  i«^  iheni,  hath  been  delivered  in  the  exact  resemblance  to 
"  '  human  weakness.  It  is.'  he  adds,  '  the  height  of  folly  to  believe  such  absurd 
"  'and  extravagant  thiiins.'  " 

**  As  an  allegorical  sense."  continues  Taylor,  "  was  the  apology  offered  for  the 
"  manifest  absurdities  of  Paganism,  and  an  allegorical  sense  is  challenged  for  the 
*'  contents  of  the  New  Tesianient.  not  i>nlv  by  the  earlv  Fathers,  but  ^y  and  im 
•*  the  text  of  that  New  Testament  itself.  y\\.  Cor.  iii :  6,1  can  it  be  denied  that  both 
**  alike  are  allegorical  ?  And  both  being  confessedly  allegorical,  the  innumerable 
*'  instances  of  perfect  resemblance  between  them  are  a  competent  proof  that  the 
"  one  is  but  a  modification  or  improve<l  edition  of  the  other,  and  that  there  nevcc 
*'  was  any  real  or  essential  difference  between  them."— E. 
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XIILf 
THEOLOGICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCAR- 
NATION.— THE  HUMAN  AND  DIVINE  NATURE  OF  CHKIST. 

ENMITY   OF    THE    PATRIARCHS   OF    ALEXA.NDRIA    AND 

CONSTANTINOPLE. ST.  CYRIL  AND  NESTORIUS. THIRD 

GENERAL  COUNCIL  OF  EPHESUS. — HERESY  OF  EUTYCHE5. 
— FOURTH  GENERAL  COUNCIL  OF  CHALCEDON. — CIVIL 
AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  DISCORD. — INTOLERANCE  OF  JUS- 
TINIAN.— THE  THREE  CHAPTERS. — MONOTHELITE  CON- 
TROVERSY.^-STATE  OF  THE  ORIENTAL  SECTS. — I.  THE 
NESTORIANS. — II.  THE  JACOBITES. — III.  THE  MARONITES. 
— IV.  THE  ARMENIANS,— V.  THE  COPTS  AND  ABYSSINIANS. 

FTER    the  extinction  of  Paganism,  the 


A 


Christians  in  peace  and  piety  might  have 


-  enjoyed  their  solitary  triumph.  But  the  principle 
of  discord  was  alive  in  their  bosom,  and  they  were  more 
solicitous  to  explore  the  nature,  thaii  to  practice  the  liiws. 
of  their  founder.  I  have  already  observed,  that  the  disputes 

*V«iDiipniiKrnini  tliefbam  of  Ihetn,  near  Ihelilind  of  Cyprus,  or.  arcDnlinE 
MHcdod.orCylheTa.whilherihewaimAeflbylbe  Zephyrs, and  rvLcivcloinhL- 
aeaihon  by  ibc  Scaaonn.  daochtcn  afjapller  and  Thcmit  She  u-as  rEnrcseiilcri 
by  Phidias  as  rising  from  the  les,  attended  by  love  and  crowned  bv  the  coddee 

■of  PciS"  —  '™        *'  rnW™.    h«-  .I«|,.  W  Pr.,i..r-.  w.i  cnn.iH_r..I  -.   T,..   „.... 

_i.<.u •-A  her  ai  hslns  f 

ihouldei.    Vl 
«d  Wd  tbe  Bre»I«l  adn 
■on  of  jBptlcr,  won  her 

The  Toac,  the  myrtle,  .  , 
itedovftlhe«w»n.lh*»wall 
bBilt  for  her  wonhip,  aod  1 
'■  bean,"  aave  I.  Lenuitlarc, 
■■  eirdle,  called  *inu  by  ,lh* 
'■  sriidle  Ktyt  jrace  ■»■»  -<• 
"exeiled  love,  and  kll 
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of  the  Trinity  were  succeeded  by  those  of  the  Incarna- 
tion ;  alike  scandalous  to  the  church,  alike  pernicious  to 
the  state,  still  more  minute  in  their  origin,  still  more  durable 
in  their  effects.  It  is  my  design  to  comprise,  in  the  present 
chapter,  a  religious  war  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  to 
represent  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  schism  of  the 
oriental  sects,  and  to  introduce  their  clamorous  or  sanguinary 
contests,  by  a  modest  inquiry  into  the  doctrines  of  the 
primitive  church.* 
I  A  lu.r^^man       I-  A  laudablc  reg^ard  for  the  honor  of  the  first 

1.  A  pure  man  &  i       i         *     «•    /-      « 

to  the        proselytes,    has    countenanced    the   belief,   the 
Ebioniies.     j^^^^  ^^^  ^^j^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Ebionitcs,  or   at  least 

the  Nazarenes,  were  distinguished  only  by  their  obstinate 
perseverance  in  the  practice  of  the  Mosaic  rites.  Their 
churches  have  disappeared,  their  books  are  obliterated : 
their  Obscure  freedom  might  allow  a  latitude  of  faith,  and 
the  softness  of  their  infant  creed  would  be  variously  moulded 
by  the  zeal  or  prudence  of  three  hundred  years.  Yet  the 
most   charitable  criticism  must  refuse  these  sectaries  any 

1  By  what  moans  shall  I  authctilicatc  this  previous   inquiry,  which   I   bave 
studied  to  circumscribe  and  compress?    If  I  persist  in  supporting  each  factor 
reflection  by  its  proper  and  special  evitlence,  every  hue  would  demand  a  striiij; 
of  testimonies,  arid  every  note  wouhl  swell  In  a  critical  dissertation.     But  the 
numberless  passai^es  of  antiquity  wbicb   I   have  seen   with  my  own  eyes,  are 
compiled,  di^esteii,  and  illustrated  by  Prlavius  and  Le  Clerc,  by  Brausobrc  and 
Moshfim.     1  shall  be  c<»ntent  to  fortify  my  narrative  by  the  names  ami  characters 
of  tbes«;  respectable  guides;  and,  in  ibe  contemplation  of  a  minute  or  remote 
object,  I  am  not  a>bamed  to  borrow  the  ai<l  of  tbe  strong;esl  glasses:     i.  The 
Dogmata  Thrologica  of  I'ciavius   is  a  work  of  incredible    labor  and  compa«; 
the  volumes  which  relate  solely  to  the  Incarnation,  (two  folios,  fifth  and  sixth. ot 
of  S37  pa.i;:eS',  are«Iivided  into  sixteen  books— ilie  first  ('fbistory.  and  iheremaijicitr 
of  controversy  and  doctrine.     Tfio  Jesuit's  learninc;  is  copious  and  correct;  hts 
LaiMiiiy  is  pure,  bis  method  cle.ir.  bis  aiijuinenl  [)rufound  and  well  conjiecletl: 
but  he  is  the  slave  of  tbe  fatb'.rs,  the  sc<»ur.t;e  of  heretics,  and  tbe  enemy  of  truth 
and  candor,  as  often  as  theywxi'  inimical  to  tbe  Catholic  cause.    2.   The  Arminian 
Le  Clerr.  who  lias  com!)osed  in  .1  quarto  volume,  (Am^tenlam.  1716).  the  ecclesi- 
astical historv  of  the  two  first  ceiiluriL-s.  was  free  boili  in  his  temp(!r  and  situation; 
bis  sense  is  i  kar.  but  his  thomjhis  are  narrow  ;  be  reduces  tbe  reason  or  folh  ol 
aj^es  to  the  stand.ird  of  his  privat<.>  iiid^meni.  an.!  bis  impartiality  i>  Sf»mctim(3 
•luickened.  and   sometinies  tainted   by   bis  opposition   to  the   fathers.     Sec  the 
heretics.  KCrritithians.\s.\x.     Khionif'-s,  ciii.     Catpocralians,  c\\-    ralrntiniais, 
cxxi.     /iasilidtans,  cxxiii.      Afdirii'mfrs,  cxli..  iS:c.K  und«.r  Iheii    proper  dates. 
3.  The  Histoity  Critiquf  dn  AUnich'ismr  (.\msterdam.  17.VJ.  ^7.^'J.  "'  -'  vols,  in  4'«>-' 
with  a  posthumous  <lissertalion   siir  les   N.izar<'nes.    Lausanne.    174.S'  «>f  M.  *1<-" 
Beausobre  is  a  treasure  of  ancient  philosoohy  and  theoloy^y.      The  learned  his- 
torian spins  with  incomparable  art  the  systematic  thread  of  o;>inion.  and  trans- 
forms himself  by  turns  into  the  jK-tson  of  a  saint,  a  sa^re.  or  a  heretic.     Vet  his 
refinement  is  sometimes  excessive  :  he  betr.ivs  an  amiable  partiality  in  favor  ol 
the  weaker  sitle.  and.  while  be  guards  air  linst  calumny,  he  dors  not  allow  sufh- 
cient  scope  for  snnerstition  an*d  f;inatit  i>;m.    A  copious  table  of  contents  will  diretl 
the   reader   to   any   i)oint    that    he  wishes  to  examine.     4.   Liss  profound    th.in 
Patavius,  less  independent  than   Le  Cletr.  less  iiiKeiiious  than    Beausobre.  the 
historian  Mosheim  is  full,  rational.  <  oir>*i  t.  and  moder.tte.     In  his  learneol  work, 
Du  Rrhus  ChristiatiiK  attff   CoHstandnum,  (ILlmstadt.   1753.   in   4to.).   see   the 
Nazarenes  and  Ehioniti's.  t».  172-17*).  .^jS^^j;  the  <inostics  in  Rcncral,  p.  17Q.  &c.; 
Cennthus,  pp.  196-202.     Basilidc^.  pp.  ,^s2-.;Si.     Carf>rorates,  p:>.  363-367.   Valfn- 
tintis,  pp.  371-389.     Marcion,  pp.  404-410.     The  Manichceans,  pp.  829,  837,  &c. 
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knowledge   of  the   pure   and    proper   divinity  of   Christ. 
Educated  in  the  school  of  Jewish  prophecy  and  prejudice, 
they  had  never  been  taught  to  elevate  their  hopes  above  a 
human  and  temporal    Messiah.'     If  they  had    courage  to 
hail  their  king  when  he  appeared,  in  a  plebian  garb,  their 
grosser  apprehensions  were  incapable  of  discerning  their 
God,  who  had  studiously  disguised  his  celestial  character 
under  the  name  and  person  of  a  mortal.'     The  familiar 
companions   of  Jesus  of  Nazareth    conversed   with   their 
friend  and  countryman,  who,  in  all  the  actions  of  rational 
and  animal  life  appeared  of  the  same  species  with  them- 
selves.    His  progress  from  infancy  to  youth  and  manhood, 
was  marked  by  a  regular  increase  in  stature  and  wisdom ; 
and,  after  a  painful  agony  of  mind  and  body,  he  expired  on 
the  cross.     He  lived  and  died  for  the  service  of  mankind : 
but  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  had  likewise  been  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  religion  and  justice  ;  and  although  the  Stoic 
or  the  hero  may  disdain  the  humble  virtues  of  Jesus,  the 
tears  which  he  shed  over  his  friend  and  country,  may  be 
esteemed  the  purest  evidence  of  his  humanity.  The  miracles 
of  the  gospel  could  not  astonish  a  people  who  held  with 
intrepid  faith  the  more  splendid  prodigies  of  the  Mosaic 
law.     The  prophets  of  ancient   days  had  cured  diseases, 
raised   the  dead,  divided   the   sea,  stopped   the  sun.  and 
ascended  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot.  And  the  metaphorical 
style  of  the  Hebrews  might  ascribe  to  a  saint  and  martyr, 
the  adoptive  title  of  Son  of  God. 

Yet  in  the  insufficient  creed  of  the  Nazarenes   His  binh  and 
and  Ebionites,  a  distinction  is  faintly  noticed  be-      elevation. 

*  Kat  yap  nuvTe^  ///'f/f  t^v  Xpiarov,  uvOpu-rrov  f^  dvOpunuv  rrpoathKufiev 

yevrjOeoBaiy  says  the  Jew  Tryphon,  {Justin  Dialog-,  p.  207*),  in  the  name  of  his 
countrymen  ;  and  the  modern  Jews,  the  few  who  divert  their  thoughts  from 
money  to  religion,  still  hold  the  same  language,  and  allege  the  literal  sense  of  the 
prophets.! 

*  Chrysostom.  (Basnage,  Hist,  drs  Jnifs,  tom.  v.  c.  0.  p.  183,)  and  Athanasius 
{Petav.  Dogmat.  Theolog.  tom.  v,  I.  1,  c.  2.  |).  3,)  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
divinity  of  Christ  is  rarely  mentioned  by  himself  or  his  apostles. t 

*  See  on  this  passage  Bp.  Kaye,  Justin  Martyr ,  p.  25. — Milman. 

t  Most  of  the  modern  writers,  who  have  cfoseiy  examined  this  subject,  and 
who  will  not  be  suspected  of  any  theological  bias,  Rosenmidlor  on  Isaiah  ix.  5, 
and  on  Psalm  xlv.  7,  and  Berthold.  Chhstologia  yudarorum,  c.  xx..  rightly  .is- 
cribe  much  higher  notions  of  the  Messiah  to  the  Jews.  In  fact,  the  dispute  seems 
to  rest  on  the  notion  that  there  was  a  definite  and  authorizt^^d  not'um  of  the  Mes- 
siah, among  the  Jews,  whereas  it  was  probably  so  vague,  as  to  admit  every  sh:i<le 
of  difference,  from  the  vulgar  expectation  of  a  mere  temporal  king,  to  the  philo- 
sophic notion  of  an  emanation  from  the  Deily. — Milman. 

J  The  clergy  now  asseri,  positively,  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  which  St.  Chrysostom 
and  St.  Athanusius  ventured  to  suggest.  But  the  nobility  and  grandeur  of  Clirist's 
humanity  far  transcends  these  ein{)irical  claims  to  divinity.  Jesiis  love<l  his  (el- 
low  men,  and  bravely  sacrifieed  his  life  for  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.— li. 
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tween  the  heretics,  who  confounded  the  generation  of  Christ 
in  the  common  order  of  nature,  and  the  less  guilty  schis- 
matics, who  revered  the  virginity  of  his  mother,  and 
excluded  the  aid  of  an  earthly  father.  The  incredulity  of 
the  former  was  countenanced  by  the  visible  circumstances 
of  his  birth,  the  legal  marriage  of  his  reputed  parents, 
Joseph  and  Mary,  and  his  lineal  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
David  and  the  inheritance  of  Judah.  But  the  secret  and 
authentic  history  has  been  recorded  in  several  copies  of  the 
gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,*  which  these  sectaries 
long  preserved  in  the  original  Hebrew,*  as  the  sole  evidence 

4  The  two  first  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  did  not  exist  in  the  Ebionite  copies, 
{Epipkan,  Hieres.  30, 13) ;  and  the  miraculous  conception  is  one  of  the  last  articles 
which  Dr.  Priestly  has  curtailed  from  his  scanty  creed.* 

ft  It  is  probable  enoueh  that  the  first  of  the  ^os(>els.  for  the  use  of  the  Jewish 
converts,  was  composed  in  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  idiom ;  the  fact  is  attested  by 
a  chain  of  fathers— Papias,  Irenseus,  Origen,  Jerome,  &c.  It  is  devoutly  believed 
by  the  Catholics,  and  admitted  by  Casaubon,  Groiius,  and  Isaac  Vossias,  amoof 
the  Protestant  critics.  But  this  Hebrew  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  is  most  unac- 
countably lost  ;  and  we  may  accuse  the  dilieence  or  fidelity  of  the  primitive 
churches,  who  have  oreferred  the  unauthorized  version  of  some  nameless  Greek. 
Erasmus  and  his  followers,  who  respect  our  Greek  text  as  the  original  gospel, 
deprive  themselves  of  the  evidence  which  declares  it  to  be  the  work  of  an  apostle. 
See  Simon,  Hist.  Critique,  &c..  torn.  iii.  c.  5-9,  p.  47-101,  and  the  Prolegomena 
of  Mill  and  Wetslein  to  the  New  Testament.^ 

*  The  distinct  allusion  to  the  facts  related  in  the  two  first  chapters  of  the 
Gospel,  in  a  work  evidently  written  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  the 
Ascensio  Isaiee,  edited  by  Archbishop  Lawrence,  seems  convincing  evidence  that 
they  are  integral  parts  of  the  authentic  Christian  history. — MiLMA>f. 

t  Surely  the  extinction  of  the  Judaeo-Christian  community  related  from  Mos- 
heim  by  Gibbon  himself  (c.  xv.)  accounts  both  simply  and  naturally  for  the  loss 
of  a  composition,  which  had  become  of  no  use :  nor  does  it  follow  that  the  Greek 
Gospel  of  Si.  Matthew  is  unauthorized, — Milman.^ 

Tne  German  editor  here  says  that  .Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel  was  more  pro- 
bably a  translation  than  an  original,  which  is  contrary  both  to  internal  evidence 
and  to  positive  testimony.    See  ch.  15.  vol.  ii,  p.  69. — Eng.  Ch. 

\  It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  apostles  would  have  written  the 
"  glad  tidings "  in  their  native  language,  which  was  probably  Hebrew,  or. 
(according  to  the  BU>le  Dictionary  ol  \Wm.  Smith,  LL.D.;.  Syro-Chaldaic,  snJ 
that  these  apostolic  writings  would  have  been  sacredly  preserved  by  the  early 
Christian  devotees.  "  But  this  Hebrew  Gospel  of  St.  .Matthew,"  says  Gibbon, 
"  is  most  unaccountably  lost,  and  the  primitive  Christians  preferred  the  unaa- 
"  thorized  version  of  some  nameless  Greek." 

The  English  Churchman  quotes,  without  approval,  the  opinion  of  the  German 
Editor,  that  "  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel  was  more  probably  a  translation  than 
"  an  original."  Indeed,  he  considers  such  a  statement  "  contrary  both  to  internal 
"  evidence  and  to  positive  testimony."    There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the 
judicial  proceedings  before  Pilate,  at  which  Jesus  was  condemned,  were  conducted 
in  Greek,  and  many  scholars  believe  the  Gospels  were  written  in  that  language. 
Smith's  Btble  Dictionary  s^ys.  lh.1t  "  Everv  early  writer  who  mentions  that  St 
"  Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel  at  all,  says  that  he  wrote  in  Hebrew."   The  title  paj?e 
of  the  New  Testament,  King  James'  version,  asserts  that  it  was  '*  translateii  out 
"  of  the  original  Greek."   The  title  page  of  the  revised  version  avoids  this  indis- 
creet assertion,  and   shrewdly  omits  the  word   original.     "  Erasmus  and  his 
"  followers."  says  Gibbon,  "  who  resj>ect  our  Greek  text  as  the  original  Gospel, 
*'  deprive  themselves  of  the  evidence  which  declares  it  to  be  the  work  of  an 
"  apostle."    The  early  fathers.  Papias.  Iranaeus,  Origen,  and  Jerome,  claim  a 
Hebrew  original.    Great  uncertainty  pervades  the  early  history  of  the  Gos^>els, 
and  we  are  not  only  in  doubt  as  to  when,  or  where,  or  by  whom  they  were  origin- 
ally written,  but  we  cannot  even  decide  with  certainty  whether  the  Greek  or 
Hebrew  language  was  employed  to  announce  the  wonders  of  revelation. 

If,  as  many  suppose,  we  are  indebted  to  the  learned  Essenes  or  Therapeats  of 
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of  their  faith.  The  natural  suspicions  of  the  husband, 
conscious    of  his    own    chastity,  were    dispelled    by  the 

Alexandria  for  our  Gospels,  Greek  would  probably  have  been  the  language 
employed,  and  a  Hebrew  translation  would,  in  that  case,  have  been  necessary  for 
the  Jewish  converts :  but  if,  as  most  Christians  believe,  the  Gospels  were  origin- 
ally written  in  Judea,  by  Messrs.  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John,  we  should 
naturally  expect  to  see  Hebrew  characters  employed. 

But,  it  the  original  Hebrew,  or  the  original  Syriac,  or  the  original  Greek  text  be 
lost,  we  have  still,  at  least,  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  which, 
like  the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  has  been  miraculously  preserved  to  the  present 
day?  No!  nothing  of  the  kind.  But  we  have  remaining  certain  writings  in 
Greek  and  monkish  Latin,  of  unknown  origin  and  uncertain  date,  purporting  to 
be  "  according  to  "  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  but  not  by  tJUm.  "  It  does 
*•  not  appear,  says  Wra.  Smith,  LL.D.,  {Bible  Die.  p.  450),  **  that  any  special  care 
**  was  taken  in  the  first  age  to  preserve  the  books  ol  the  JVew  Testament  from  the 
*'  various  injuries  of  time,  or  to  insure  perfect  accuracy  of  transcription.  They 
"  were  given  as  a  heritage  to  man,  and  it  was  some  time  before  men  felt  the  full 
"  value  of  the  ^ift.  The  original  copies  seem  to  have  soon  perished.  In  the  natural 
*'  course  of  things,  the  Apostolic  autographs  would  be  likely  to  perish  soon." 

The  oldest  manuscripts  now  in  existence  cannot  claim  an  earlier  date  than  from 
the  fourth  to  the  seventh  century  after  Christ,  and  ^ach  and  all  of  these  sacred 
"  codices,"  as  the  old  manuscripts  are  termed,  are  not  only  undated,  but  are  in 
fact  anonymous  productions.  We  are  called  upon  to  believe  and  reverence  certain 
curious  and  perhaps  essential  records  of  the  past,  which  the  writers  themselves 
did  not  deem  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  the  formality  of  a  date,  or  to  be 
authenticated  by  a  written  signature. 

These  old  manuscripts  contain  many  acknowledged  interpolations,  alterations, 
omissions,  errors,  and  conflicting  readings.  Prof.  Alexander  Roberts,  D.D.,  in 
his  Companion  to  the  Revised  Version,  p.  i,  says,  "  The  varieties  of  reading  in  the 
"  New  Testament  are  now  referred  to  as  amounting  to  no  less  than  150,000.^  This 
large  number  causes  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  those  familiar  with  St.  Paul's 
doctrine,  that,  "  He  who  believeth  a  lie  shall  be  damned  I  "  because  they  find  it  so 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false  in  a  book  which  contains  150,000 
"varieties  of  reading."  Some  of  these  "variations"  are  of  the  most  vital 
importance ;  as,  for  instance,  the  story  of  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  /  ^ohn, 
V :  7.  which  was  wickedly  interpolated  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
This  interpolation  has,  however,  been  entirely  omitted  by  the  revisers  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  correct  reading  of  /  Timotf^,  iii :  16,  was  early  changed 
from  "which  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  to  read  "God  was  manifest  in  the 
"  flesh,"  in  order  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  The  revisers  have 
declined  to  condone  the  falsehood,  and  have  honestly  restored  the  original  and 
correct  reading.  But  how  could  such  errors  be  permitted  in  the  bible?  How 
could  these  forgeries  be  introduced  in  the  word  of  Grod  ?  "  There  is,  I  understand." 
says  Dr.  Inman  in  Ancient  Faiths  and  Modern,  p.  116,  "solid  foundation  for  the 
"  assertion  that  the  New  Testament,  such  as  we  have  it  now,  might  have  been 
"  composed,  altered,  curtailed,  added  to,  remodelled,  or  otherwise  fashioned,  at 
"  any  perioa  between  the  years  a.  d.  50  and  300,  after  which  change  was  difficult, 
"  though  we  cannot  say  impossible." 

Neither  the  received  version,  nor  the  revised  version,  agrees  entirely  with  the 
Greek  text  or  the  oldest  manuscripts.  The  present  King  James'  Bible  was  founded 
on  the  Greek  text,  and  the  revised  version  has  been  modified  by  a  comparison 
and  selection  of  these  anonymous  manuscripts,  assisted  by  a  reference  to  the 
writings  of  the  early  fathers,  and  a  discussion  by  the  translators,  in  regard  to  the 
probable  meaning *of  the  "  originals,"  as  tested  by  the  rules  of  textual  criticism, 
and  not  forgetting  the  prevalent  orthodox  creeds.  This  revised  version  has 
required  for  its  production  the  combined  labor  of  the  Christian  scholars  of 
Europe  and  America  for  a  period  of  many  years.  It  is  now  finished  and  published 
to  the  world.  Its  chief  use  will  be  to  unsettle  the  faith  of  those  who  had  previously 
believed  the  New  Testament  to  be  an  infallible  revelation,  without  a  shadow  of 
doubt^  or  a  suspicion  of  error.  Dr.  Philip  Scharff,  LL.  D.,  chairman  of  the 
American  branch  of  the  revision  committee,  in  a  public  lecture  delivered  iu 
Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  gave  his  opinion  that  King  James'  version  was  a 
good  translation,  that  the  new  version  was  better,  and  he  believed  that  in  fifty 
years  a  better  one  still  would  or  could  be  produced.  This  is  not  the  language  of 
certainty,  and  has  not  the  appearance  of^  infallibility.  It  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  the  New  Testament  will  continue  to  be  translated  as  long  as  science  con- 
tinues to  advance,  in  order  that  the  latest  translation  may  still  agree  with  the  last 
discovery.  "  Wc  believe,"  says  the  author  of  the  Talmagian  CcUechism^  page  422* 
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assurance  (in  a  dream)  that  his  wife  was  pregnant  of  the 
Holy  Ghost:  and  as   this   distant  and  domestic   prodigy 

"  that  the  bible  can  be  revised  often  enough  to  agree  with  anything  that  may  really 
•*  be  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  church." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Sainson,  in  discussing  the  revision,  at  a  meeting  of  Baptisit 
•  Mnisters.  as  reported  in  the  New  York  <hiily  papers,  contended  that  the  ancient 
biblical  manuscripts,  **upon  the  authority  of  which  the  editors  of  the  revised 
'*  version  had  made  some  nouble  omissions.  Ww-re  inferior  as  auihoriiies  to  the 
*'  accepted  version.  Those  manuscripts,  he  contended,  were  the  work  of 
"  Alexandrian  copyists  not  conversant  with  the  Greek  languaj^e.  and  arc  later 
"  than  the  period  of  Constantine.  Thcv  repeated  lines  and  omitt*Hl  lines,  anil 
"  the  evidences  of  error  and  imperfection  thickly  stud  the  manuscripts. 
"  The  accepted  version  of  the  Greek  Church  was  an  authoritv  vastly  superior  to 
"  such  imperfect  copies,  ami  the  Greek  Church  maintains  the  doxology  in  the 
"  Lord's  prayer  and  other  passages  omitted  in  the  revision. 

"  Dr.  Yerks,  commenting  on  the  address,  said  that  if  Dr.  Sainson  was  ri^ht, 
**  then  the  Church  would  have  to  abandon  the  hope  of  getting  an  infallible  text, 
"  for  the  version  of  the  t^rcck  Church  had  been  handea  down  by  copyists  to  the 
"  age  of  printing,  aiul  was  hence  exposed  to  the  same  causes  of  error  as  Dr. 
•*  Sainson  had  charged  upon  the  Tischendorf  manuscripts." 

Both  of  those  learned  and  reverend  gentleman  have  told  the  truth.  The  oldest 
manuscripts  are  not  orit^inals,  but  unauthenticated  copies  by  unknown  roonk«; 
and  the  oldest  cursive  text,  which  is  simply  a  manuscript  of  a  later  date,  is  also  in 
the  handwriting  of  soino  anonymous  member  of  the  monastic  order.  Neither  the 
oldest  nor  the  latest  manuscripts  are  authenticated  by  the  signatures  of  the  apos- 
tles, early  fathers,  bishops,  or  church  historians.  *'  The  Italian  and  Hgpytian 
"papyri  of  the  first  century  still  exist,  and  give,"  says  VVni.  Smith.  LLI), 
**  a  clear  notion  of  the  calii^rajihy  of  the  period."  Writings  of  intV-.rior  imi>ort- 
ance  have  been  preserved  without  especial  care,  but  no  gospel  m.inuscripi  has 
survived  the  wreck  of  liino:  our  oldest  copies  were  transcril>ed.  centuries  after 
the  time  ol  Christ,  by  some  "  un.iuthi)rize  I  aii'l  nameless  tireek." 

iTibbon,  ill  his  /  'indication,  (vol.  iii.  p.  597.  .\fi scr/Ia neons IP^orks,  original  4loe'li- 
tion.)  has  carefully  summed  up  all  th.'  historic.il  evidence  that  can  be  adducdl  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  Christianity,  ami  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  observe  the 
meagre  exhibit,  ll  is  as  follows:  *  fli::*  historical  monum^Miis  of  the  three  finl 
**  centuries  of  ecclesiasiicil  anti<piitv.  are  neither  very  numerous  nor  very  prolix. 
*•  From  the  end  of  the  Ar/s  of  the  A/iostlr's,  to  the  lime  when  the  first  Apology  o\ 
'•Justin  Mirtyr  w.is  presented,  there  intervened  a  dark  and  doubtful  perioil  of 
•*  fourscore  vears  ;  ami.  even  if  the  Ef>istb's  of  Ignatius  should  be  approve*!  by 
"  the  critic, they  couUl  not  be  verv  servueable  to  the  historian.  From  the  mi«lills 
••  of  the  seconci.  to  the  lx'v;iMiiiM<c  of  the  fourth  century,  we  gain  our  knowle-l^e 
of  the  state  and  pro;^ross  «>t  Clui-^tianity.  from  the  succ«.  sive  Apolojfies  whicn 
were  ocoasKMi.illv  «'.»:«[)  )-i<-d  by  Justin.  Athen.igoras,  Tertulli.in.  On  jen.  vScc; 
from  the  Kf>istles  ni  Cvpri  in  :  from  a  few  sincere  acts  of  the  Martyrs :  from  some 
moral  or  conirover  ial  trarts.  which  indirectly  explain  the  events  and  miiiiicri 
of  the  times;  from  the  rare  and  accidental  notice  which  |)rofane  writers  have 
taken  of  tlie  Christian  sect ;  from  the  tledamatorv  narrative  which  celebrates 
*'  the  deaths  «)f  the  persecutors;  aul  from  the  Fcclesiastjcai  History  ol  Kusebius 
**  who  has  preserved  some  vahnbl.-  fragments  of  more  early  writers." 

There  is  a  fatal  gap  of  over  400  vears  between  the  time  wlien  the  oldest  manu- 
script, now  in  existence,  w.is  wriil-n.  and  the  time  of  the  A|H)siles.  This  i{i.» 
cannot  be  filled  l)v  assertion  nor  bv  tradition.  The  break  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
cannot  be  mended  bv  peiinnce.  pr.iver.  or  f.iiih.  No  lawyer  woiild  accept  lil'e- 
deeds  to  real  i)ri)pertv.  when  those  deeds  were  unsigned,  and  acknowledged  l» 
have  been  written  centuries  after  the  owner's  death.  And  sh.tll  we  not  iw 
eipiallv  scrupulous  in  re>.:ar  I  t  >  o-ir  till,*  to  "mansions  in  th*  skies?"  \Vh--n  .I'l 
"  Ivi^lisli  version  of  ili.-  X^'u-T-vfinnent  is  out  into  our  hands."  savs  Dr.  Rob.Tis, 
p.iv;e  .u.  oft  lie  Ciftn/>anion  t<  th  •  .'^emsnl  Tersion.  "  it  is  of  the  mi>-.t  vital  iiinw)ri- 
*•  nice  to  i)--  is^ured  of  ih  r  trust  wortliiti-.-ss  of  the  text  <mi  wnich  that  version  is 
"  l)ased.  With. lilt  this.  ev.  viliin.j  els"  must  be  comparatively  WiKlhle-.'..  " 
Afler  staliiikj  this  ohMii  ind  fiin.l.imrnt:il  truth,  how  could  Dr.  Roberts  i\vn 
crrd.-nce  for  a  work  wi.icii  is  based  on  tradition,  on  mirad.s.  «»n  laith.  but  iioi  ••n 
po-iitive  liir>ioric.il  evidence? 

Hut  even  admitting  that  a  L'cnuin<'  jjospel  text  was  now  in  •xistonce.  written 
in  tile  Hebrew  'aMguan;e.  cotit  lining  ili  •  n|'.^u  unres  of  the  Aooslles,  signed  in  liie 
presence  of  witnesses,  diilv  cortiii  •  1  itv  .1  N'»i.uy  Public,  an  i  recorde<l  in  the 
Register's  ofiice  at  Jeru'.  iI'-mi  ;  th  re  w  )il  1  sull  remain  room  for  «liscu^>r»n  in 
reganl  it)  a  correct  Fnglisli  tr.in^l.ition,  l>ccause  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  trans- 
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could  not  fall  under  the  personal  observation  of  the  historian, 
he  must  have  listened  to  the  same  voice  which  dictated  to 
Isaiah  the  future  conception  of  a  virgin.  The  son  of  a 
virgin,  generated  by  the  ineffable  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  was  a  creature  without  example  or  resemblance, 
superior  in  every  attribute  of  mind  and  body  to  the  children 
of  Adam.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  or  Chaldean 
philosophy,®  the  Jews'  were  persuaded  of  the  pre-existence, 
transmigration,  and  immortality  of  souls  ;  and  Providence 
was  justified  by  a  supposition,  that  they  were  confined  in 
their  earthly  prisons  to  expiate  the  stains  which  they  had 

«  The  metaphysics  of  the  soul  are  disengaged  by  Cicero.  {Tusculan.  1.  i.),  and 
Maximus  of  Tyre.  (Dissertat.  xvi.)  from  the  intricacies  of  dialogue,  which  somt'- 
ttmes  amuse,  and  often  perplex,  the  readers  of  the  Phcedrus^  the  Phadon,  and 
the  laws  of  Plato. 

7  The  disciples  of  Jesus  were  persuaded  that  a  man  might  have  sinned  before 
he  was  horn,  {yohn  ix  2),  and  the  Pharisees  held  the  transmigration  of  viriuous 
souls,  ijoieph.  de  Bell,  yudaico,  \.  ii.  c.  7) :  and  a  modern  Rabbi  is  niodestly 
assured,  that  Hermes,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  &c.,  derived  their  metaphysics  from 
his  illustrious  counirymen. 

late  correctly  the  old  Hebrew  of  the  first  century,  which  was  written  with 
consonants,  without  vowels,  points  or  punctnatitm  marks  —  the  proper  vowels 
being  supplied  by  the  reader  according  to  the  apparent  meaning.  Thus,  the  con- 
sonants FLL,  can  be  read,  by  introducing  dillcrent  vowels, /ii//, /<?//,/////.  A//.  ^:c. 
Translators  of  equal  knowledge  and  siiuoriiy  might  supply  different  vowels  10 
these  consonants  and  thus  change  or  reverse  ihc  intended  meaning.  This  fact  in- 
troduces an  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  translation,  whicli  is  fatal  to  all 
pretence  to  divine  inspiration  or  infallihiliiy ;  but  our  English  version  cannot 
claim  even  this  defective  Hebrew  original.  It  is  confessedly  composed  from  a 
selection  and  comparison  of  various  anonymous  Greek  and  Latin  "  orii<;iiials." 
which  originals  were,  it  is  claimed,  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew  liy  an 
unknown  and  uninspired  translator.  Tliis  lacl  should  teach  zealous  b;.'iievers  to 
respect  the  honest  doubts  of  those  who  have  critii  ally  examined  the  subject,  and 
who  sincerely  believe  the  bible  to  be  a  valuable  work,  entirely  of  human  origin  — 
containing  sublime  and  noble  truths,  mixed  with  grave  and  radical  errors,  like  all 
the  productions  that  spring  from  the  human  intellect. 

The  learned  William  Smith,  LL.  D.,  Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of 
London,  from  whose  Bible  Dictionary  we  have  already  quoted,  savs,  in  his  article 
on  the  New  Testament:  "  No  manuscript  of  the  Neiu  Testament  of  lUe  first  three 
"  centuries  remains."  *  •  ♦  "  It  is  evident  that  various  readings  existed  in 
**  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  al  a  time  prior  to  all  extant  authorities."  •  •  • 
*'  History  affords  no  trace  of  the  pure  Apostolic  originals."  This  admission, 
which  gives  the  exact  historical  truth,  concedes  all  that  skeptical  critics  have 
claimeoT.  It  effectually  disposes  of  all  pretence  to  apostolic  authority  for  the 
purity  of  the  gospel  text;  and  leaves  its  claim  to  reverence  and  belief  resting,  as 
It  properly  should,  on  intrinsic  merit  alone.  By  accepting  this  reasonable  ground 
for  the  authority  of  our  sacred  books,  ingenuity  need  not  further  be  taxed  to  ex- 
plain the  difficulties  that  beset,  and  the  evidences  that  <lisi)n)ve,  their  cltim  to 
infallibility  and  inspiration.  Indeetl,  tliflficulties  vanish  whvn  we  adni't  the 
human  origin  of  our  Scriptures,  and  base  their  claim  to  credence,  not  on  blind 
authority,  nut  on  the  wisdom  and  morality  they  inculcate  ;  not  on  the  interested 
testimony  of  the  early  fathers,  but  on  the  treasures  of  past  experience  the  hooks 
contain;  not  on  assertions  made  by  venal  bishops  or  zealous  monks,  but  oti  the 
grandest  and  noblest  of  all  foundations— the  simple  m.ii'.st>- of  truth.  Jndv^ed 
by  this  standard,  we  may  reject  the  selfishness,  the  iijnoraiiec.  the  positive  wicked- 
ness, our  scriptures  contain,  and  garner  ever\  ni>ble  ih<tu:..;ht.  e\erv  just  |>rerept, 
every  virtuous  command,  every  wise  legend,  every  word,  in  short,  which  tends 
to  increa.se  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  .and  lessen  the  sum  of  luiman  ignorance. 
"  Read  the  bible  then."  to  qu(»tc  the  words  of  Thomas  Jeff,  r-^oti  in  his  admirable 
letter  to  Peter  Carr,  "  as  yon  would  read  Livy©r  Tacitus,  and  judge  its  statements 
"  by  the  same  standard." — E. 
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contracted  in  a  former  state.'     But  the  degrees  of  purity 
and   corruption   are  almost   immeasurable.     It    might  be 
fairly  presumed,  that  the   most  sublime   and  virtuous  of 
human  spirits  was  infused  into  the  offspring  of  Mary  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  ;•  that  his  abasement  was  the  result  of  his 
voluntary  choice ;  and  that  the  object  of  his  mission  was  to 
purify,  not  his  own,  but  the  sins  of  the  world.     On  his 
return  to  his  native  skies,  he  received  the  immense  reward 
of  his  obedience ;  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
which  had  been  darkly  foretold  by  the  prophets,  under  the 
carnal   images  of  peace,  of  conquest,  and   of  dominion. 
Omnipotence  could  enlarge  the  human  faculties  of  Christ 
to  the  extent  of  his   celestial   office.     In  the  language  of 
antiquity,  the  title  of  God  has  not  been  severely  confined  to 
the  first  parent,  and  his  incomparable  minister,  his  only- 
begotten    Son,   might    claim,    without    presumption,  the 
religious,  though  secondary,  worship  of  a  subject  world. 
11.  ApurcGod       ^^'  ^hc  sccds  of  the  faith,  which  had  slowly 
10  the        arisen  in  the  rocky  and  ungrateful  soil  of  Judea, 
were  transplanted,  in  full  maturity,  to  the  happier 
climes  of  the  Gentiles  ;  and  the  strangers  of  Rome  or  Asia, 
who  never  beheld   the   manhood,  were  the  more   readily 
disposed  to  embrace  the  divinity,  of  Christ.  The  polytheist 
and  the  philosopher,  the  Greek  and  the  barbarian,  were 
alike  accustomed  to  conceive  a  long  succession,  an  infinite 

"  Four  different  opinions  have  been  entertained  concerning  the  origin  of  hu- 
man souls*  :  I.  That  they  are  eternal  and  divine.  2.  That  they  were  created,  in* 
separate  state  of  existence,  before  their  union  with  the  body.  ^  3.  That  they  ha« 
been  i)ropaKated  from  the  original  stock  of  Adam,  who  contained  in  hirasell  the 
nuMital  as  well  as  the  corporeal  seal  of  his  posterity.  4.  That  each  soul  is  occa- 
sionally created  and  embodied  in  the  moment  of  conception. —  The  last  of  these 
sentiments  appears  to  have  prevailed  amonjf  the  mocierns  :  and  our  spiriiB*l 
history  is  grown  less  sublime,  without  becoming  more  inlelligible.t 

^ 'Ort  7)  Tov  ^(jrr}f)og  xffvX')  V  ^°''  'A'^w  f/,— was  one  of  the  fifteen  heresi« 
imputed  to  Origen,  and  denied  by  his  apologist.  (Photius,  Bibliotkrc.  Corf,  cxvii- 
p.  596.)  Some  of^  the  Rabbis  attribute  one  and  the  same  soul  to  the  persons o« 
Adam,  David,  and  the  Messiah.  

*"  How  then."  savs  Voltaire,  "shall  we  be  bold  enough  to  affirm  what  the  soul 
"  is?  We  know  certainly  that  we  exist,  that  we  feel,  that  we  think.  Seek*^ 
'*  to  advance  one  step  further— we  fall  into  an  abyss  of  darkness ;  and  in  lh» 
*'  abvss  we  have  still  the  f(x)lish  temerity  to  dispute  whether  this  soul,  of  wh'C" 
••  we  have  not  the  least  idea,  is  made  before  us  or  with  us,  and  whether  »t  » 
"  ptrishablc  or  immortal? 

•  \VV  dare  to  put  the  question,  whether  the  intelligent  soul  is  spirit  or  matter: 
'•  whether  it  is  created  before  us,  or  proceeds  from  nothing  at  our  birth  ;  whclhcfi 
"  after  animating  us  for  a  day  on  this  earth,  it  lives  after  us  in  eternity.  These 
"  qticslions  appear  sublime  :  what  are  they  ?  Questions  of  blind  men  asking  one 
*•  another— What  is  light?"— K. 

t  Previous  existence,  of  which  we  are  entirely  unconscious,  is  tantamount  to 
non-existence,  an«l  the  belief  in  it  has  never  gained  ground,  though  sanctioned!  hy 
great  names.  The  growth  of  the  intellectual  principle  througn  the  succcssi^'C 
stages  of  spirit,  mind,  and  soul,  is  taught  us  by  the  combined  lessons  of  naturCt 
experience,  and  religion.— Eng.  Ch. 
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chain,  of  angels,  or  dsemons,  or  deities,  or  aeons,  or  emana- 
tions, issuing  from  the  throne  of  Hght.     Nor  could  it  seem 
strange   or   incredible,  that   the   first   of  these   aeons,  the 
I^goSy  or  word  of  God,  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
Father,  should  descend  upon  earth,  to  deliver  the  human 
race  from  vice  and  error,  and  to  conduct  them  in  the  paths 
of  life  and  immortality.     But  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  and  inherent  pravity  of  matter  infected  the  primitive 
churches  of  the  East.     Many  among  the  Gentile  proselytes 
refused  to  believe  that  a  celestial  spirit,  an  undivided  portion 
of  the  first  essence,  had  been  personally  united  with  a  niai.^^ 
of  impure  and  contaminated  flesh  :  and,  in  their  zeal  for 
the  divinity,  they  piously  abjured  the  humanity  of  Christ. 
While  his  blood  was  still  recent  on  Mount  Calvary,"  the 
Docetes,  a  numerous  and  learned  sect  of  Asiatics,  invented 
Xh^ phaniastic  system,  which  was  afterwards  propagated  by 
the  Marcionites,  the  Manichaeans,  and  the  various  names  of 
the  Gnostic  heresy."  They  denied  the  truth  and  authenticity 
of  the  Gospels,  as  far  as  they  relate  the  conception  of  Mary, 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  thirty  years  that  preceded  the 
exercise  of  his  ministry.     He  first  appeared  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan  in  the  form  of  perfect  manhood ;  but  it  was  a 
form  only,  and  not  a  substance  ;  a  human  figure  created  by 
the  hand  of  Omnipotence  to  imitate  the  faculties  and  actions 
of  a  man,  and  to  impose  a  perpetual  illusion  on  the  senses 
of  his  friends  and  enemies.     Articulate  sounds  vil)rated  on 

1*  Apostolis  adhuc  in  seculo  superstitibus,  apud  Judieam  Christ!  sanguine 
rccente.  Phantasma  domini  corpus  asserebalur.  Hieronym.  adv.  Lucifer,  c.  8. 
The  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Smyrnieans,  and  even  the  (Jospel  according  to 
St.  John,  are  leve]e<i  against  the  growing  error  of  the  Docetes,  who  had  obtained 
too  much  credit  in  the  world,  (1  John.  iv.  1-5.) 

11  About  the  year  200  of  the  Christian  era,  Ircna?us  and  Hippolytus  refuted  the 
thirty-two  <^cts,  r/yf  i^fv^ijvwLOV  yvoaturf  which  had  multiplied  to  fourscore 
in  the  time  of  Epiphanius  (PhoL  Bibliolh.  cod.  cxx.  cxxi.  cxxii).  The  five  books 
of  Irenaeus  exist  only  in  barbarous  Latin  :  but  the  original  might  perhaps  be 
found  in  some  monastery  of  Greece.* 

*  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  there  ever  was  a  Greek  original  of  them.  The 
opinion  of  Erasmus,  that  ihev  were  written  in  Latin,  although  generally  dissented 
from,  is  highly  probable.  Tiiey  were  designed  by  irenaeus  to  check  the  progress 
of  Gnosticism' in  the  Western  provinces,  where  it  had  been  introduced  by  Valen- 
tine, when  he  visited  Rome,  and  against  whom  all  the  arguments  are  particularly 
directed.  If  Irenaenus  had  addressed  the  Christians  around  him  in  Greek,  not 
one  in  a  thousand  would  have  understood  him,  nor  could  his  work  have  made 
the  impression  which  it  is  said  to  have  produced  in  his  diocese.  Its  "  barbarous 
"  Latin  "  is  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a  CJreek,  who  had  learned  it  at 
Lyons;  and  the  apology,  in  his  preface,  for  the  inaccuracies  of  a  style,  formed 
amid  so  rude  a  population,  would  never  have  been  applied  by  him  to  a  com- 
position in  his  raother-tontjue,  which  he  had  acq^uired  in  all  its  purity  by  a 
careful  Ionian  education.  Fragments  of  letters  in  Greek,  to  sotne  of  his  friends, 
prove  nothing;  and  the  passages  in  the  books  Adv.  Herr.  which  are  used  by 
Eusebius  andothers,  were,  no  doubt,  translated  by  them.— Eng  Ch. 
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the  ears  of  the  disciples ;  but  the  image,  which  was  impressed 
oil  their  optic  nerve,  ehided  the  more  stubborn  evidence  of 
the  touch ;  and  tliey  enjoyed  the  spiritual,  not  the  corporeal, 
presence  of  the  Son  of  (iod.  The  ra^^e  of  the  Jews  was  idly 
wasted  aj^ainst  an  impassive  phantom ;  and  the  mystic  scenes 
of  the  passion  and  death,  the  resurrection  and  ascension  oi 
Christ,  were  represented  on  the  theatre  of  Jerusalem  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  If  it  were  urged,  that  such  ideal  mimicry, 
such  incessant  deception,  was  unworthy  of  the  God  of  truth, 
the  Docetes  agreed  with  too  many  of  their  orthodox  brethren 
in  the  justification  of  pious  falsehood.  In  the  system  of  the 
Gnostics,  the  Jehovah  of  Israel,  the  Creator  of  this  lower 
world,  was  a  rebellious,  or  at  least  an  ignorant,  spirit.  The 
Son  of  God  descended  upon  earth  to  abolish  his  temple 
and  his  law  ;  and,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  salutary 
end,  he  dexterously  transferred  to  his  own  person  the  hope 
and  prediction  of  a  temporal  Messiah. 

His  incor-         Onc   of  the   iiiost   subtlc   disputants   of  the 
rupubic  Univ.  Manichccaii  school,  has  pressed  the  danger  and 
indecency  of  supposing,  that  the  God  of  the  Christians,  in 
the  state  of  a  liuniau  foetus,  emerged  at  the  end  of  nine 
months  from  a  female  womb.     Tlie    pious    horror  of  hi? 
antagonists  provoked  them  to  disclaim  all  sensual  circum- 
stances of  conception  and  delivery ;  to  maintain,  that  the 
divinity  passed  tiirough  Mary  like  a  sun-beam  through  a 
plate  of  glass  ;  and  to  assert,  that  the  seal  of  her  virginity 
remained  unbroken  even  at  the  moment  when  she  became 
tlu;  mother  of  Christ.  Hut  the  rashness  of  these  concessions 
has  encoura'^cd  a  milder  sentiment  of  those  of  the  Docetes, 
who  taught,  not  that  Clirist  was  a  phantom,  but  that  he  wms 
clothed  with  an  impassible  and  incorruptible  bodv-     Such, 
indeed,  in    tlie    more    orthodox  system,  he    has    accjuirecl 
since    his    resurrection,   and    such    he    must    have   always 
possessed,  if  it  were  capable  of  pervading,  without  resistance 
or  injury,  the  density  of  intermediate  matter.     Devoid  <»l 
its  most  essential  j^rojierties,  it  might  be  exempt  from  the 
attributes  and  inhrmities  of  the  flesh.     A  foetus  that  couW 
increase  from  an  invisible  point  to  its  full  maturity  ;  a  child, 
that  could  attain  the  stature  of  perfect  manhood,  without 
deriving  any  nourishment  from  the  ordinary  sources.  mi>jlit 
continue  to  exist  without  repairing  a  daily  waste  by  a  daily 
supply  of  external  matter.     Jesus  might  share  the  repasts 
of  his  disciples  without  being  subject  to  the  calls  of  thirst 
or  hunger;  and  his  virgin  purity  was  never  sullied  by  the 
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involuntary  stains  of  sensual  concupiscence.  Of  a  body- 
thus  singularly  constituted,  a  question  would  arise,  by 
what  means,  and  of  what  materials,  it  was  originally  framed  ; 
and  our  sounder  theology  is  startled  by  an  answer  which 
was  not  pecuHar  to  the  Gnostics,  that  both  the  form  and 
the  substance  proceeded  from  the  divine  essence.  The  idea 
of  pure  and  absolute  spirit  is  a  refinement  of  modern 
philosophy :  the  incorporeal  essence,  ascribed  by  the  ancients 
to  human  souls,  celestial  beings,  and  even  the  Deity  him- 
self, does  not  exclude  the  notion  of  extended  space ;  and 
their  imagination  was  satisfied  with  a  subtle  nature  of  air, 
or  fire,  or  aether,  incomparably  more  perfect  than  the 
grossness  of  the  material  world.  If  we  define  the  place,  we 
must  describe  the  figure  of  the  Deity.  Our  experience, 
perhaps  our  vanity,  represents  the  powers  of  reason  and 
virtue  under  a  human  form.  The  Anthropomorphites,  who 
swarmed  among  the  monks  of  Egypt  and  the  Catholics  of 
Africa,  could  produce  the  express  declaration  of  Scripture, 
that  man  was  made  after  the  image  of  his  Creator."  Tiie 
venerable  Serapion,  one  of  the  saints  of  the  Nitrian  desert, 
relinquished,  with  many  a  tear,  his  darling  prejudice  ;  and 
bewailed,  like  an  infant,  his  unlucky  conversion,  which  had 
stolen  away  his  God,  and  left  his  mind  without  any  visible 
object  of  faith  or  devotion." 

III.  Such  were  the  fleeting  shadows  of  the    ,„   double 
Docetes.  A  more  substantial,  though  less  sim[)le,      nature  m 
hypothesis,  was  contrived  by  Cerinthus  of  Asia,'*     ^-'^''''^i*"'^- 
who  dared  to  oppose  the  last  of  the  apostles.     Placed  on 
the  confines  of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  world,  he  labored  to 

u  The  pilgrim  Cassian,  who  visitc<l  KRvpl  in  tlie  heKimiiiiK  ofihe  fntli  century. 
observes  and  laments  the  reign  of  anthropoiniir|>histn  ainon«j  the  monks,  wlji) 
were  not  conscious  ihat  they  embraced  the  system  of  Kpicurus.  ((.'icero.  de  .Vaf. 
Deorum,  \.  18.  ta).  Ah  universo  propemocluin  geiiere  mcHiaohoruni.  »jiii  por 
totam  provinciam  Egyptum  morahantur.  pro  simplicilaiis  errore  susceptnm  est, 
ut  c  contrario  memoratum  pontificcm  ( Thrnfthilns)  veUil  ha-resi  gravissiin.i 
depravatum,  pars  maxima  seniornm  ah  universo  fratoruilatis  corpore  decernerd 
detestandum.  (Cassian,  Collation,  x.  2.)  As  lon«>;  as  St.  Augustin  remained  a 
M  aiiicha:an,  he  was  scandahzed  by  the  anthropomorphism  oflhe  vulgar  Cathohcs. 

i>  Ita  est  hi  oratione  senex  mente  confusus,  eo  cpiod  illam  <a'^/»w~o/io/><;>oi^ 
Imaginem  Deitatis,  quam  propoiierc  sibi  in  oratione  coiisiieverat,  aboleri  de  suo 
corde  senliret,  ut  in  amarissimos  fletus.  crebrosque  singultus  reoenle  prorumpens, 
in  terram  prostratus,  cum  ejulatu  validissimo  proclamaret  :  "  Heu  me  miserum  ! 
**  tulerunt  a  me  Deum  meum,  et  quern  nunc  tcneam  tionhabeo,  vel  cpiem  adorem, 
'*  aut  interpellam  jam  nescio."    Cassian.  Collat.  x.  2. 

«-»  St.  John  and  Cerinthus,  (a.  d.  80.  Cleric,  //is/.  Ecrlrs  p.  49;^.  accidentallv 
met  in  the  public  bath  of  Ephesus  ;  but  the  apostle  fled  from  th<.-  heretic,  lest  the 
building  should  lumhlj  on  their  h  .'.ads.  This  foolish  story,  re,>rf>bated  by  Dr. 
Middleton,  {Miscellaneous  IVorks.  vol.  ii.),  is  related,  however,  by  Irei:xus.  (iii. 
^),  on  the  evidence  of  Polycarp.  and  was  probably  suited  to  the  tim'^  aiul  resi- 
dence of  Cerinthus.  The  obsolete,  yet  probablv  the  true  reading  of/  yohn,  iv.  3 — 
b  "kvti  rhv  'IjyeTOVV — alludes  to  the  double  nature  of  that  primitive  heretic* 

•  Griesbach  asserts  that  all  the  Greek  MSS..  all  the  translators,  and  all  the 
Greek  fathers,  support  the  rommon  readln,!:.  —Wov.  Test,  in  loc. — Milman. 
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reconcile  tlie  Gnostic  with  the  Ebionite,  by  confessing  in 
the  same  Messiah  the  supernatural  union  of  a  man  and  a 
God:  and  this   mystic  doctrine  was   adopted   with   many 
fanciful  improvements  by  Carpocrates,  Basilides,  and  Valen- 
tine,'* the  heretics  of  the  Egyptian  school.     In  their  eyes, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  mere  mortal,  the  legitimate  son 
of  Joseph  and  Mary :  but  he  was  the  best  and  wisest  of  the 
human  race,  selected  as  the  worthy  instrument  to  restore 
upon  earth    the  worship  of  the  true  and  supreme  Deity. 
When  he  wiis  baptized  in  the  Jordan,  the  Christ,  the  firet 
of  the  aeons,  the  Son  of  God  himself,  descended  on  Jesus 
in  the  form  of  a  dove,  to  inhabit  his  mind  and  direct  his 
actions,  during  the  allotted  period  of  his  ministry.     When 
the  Messiah  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  the 
Christ,  an    immortal    and    impassible   being,  forsook  his 
earthly  tabernacle,  flew  back  to  the  pleroma,  or  world  of 
spirits,  and  left  the  solitary  Jesus  to   suffer,  to  complain, 
and  to  expire.      But  the  justice  and  generosity  of  such  a 
desertion    are    strongly   questionable ;  and    the  fate  of  an 
innocent  martyr,  at  first  impelled,  and  at  length  abandoned, 
by  his   divine    companion,   might    provoke    the   pity  and 
indignation  of  the  profane.    Their  murmurs  were  variously 
silenced  by  the  sectaries  who  es[)oused  and  modified  tin- 
double  system  of  Cerinthus.      It  was   alleged,  that  when 
Jesus  was    nailed    to  the    cross,  he  was    endowed  with  a 
miraculous  apathy  of  mind  and  body,  which  rendered  him 
insensible  of  his  apparent  sufferings.     It  was  affirmed,  that 
these  momentary,  though  real  pangs,  would  be  abundantly 
re[)aid  l)y  the  temporal  reign  of  a  thousand  years  reserved 
for  the  Messiah  in  his  kingdom  of  the  new  Jerusalem.    It 
was  insinuated,  that  if  he  suffered,  he  deserved  to  sutler : 
that  human  nature  is  never  absolutely  perfect ;  and  that  the 
cross  and  passion  might  serve  to  expiate  the  venial  tranv 
gressions  of  the  son  of  Joseph,  before  his  mysterious  union 
with  the  Son  of  (xod.'* 

'i  The  Valetiiitiiuns  embraced  a  complex,  .iiid  almost  iticohcreiil.  sysW®- 
— 1.  Both  Christ  and  Jesus  were  ieoiis,  though  of  different  degrees  ;  theoneactmK 
as  the  rational  soul,  the  oth«'r  as  tlje  divine  spirit,  of  the  Savior.  2.  At  the  tin*^ 
of  the  passion,  they  both  retired,  anrl  left  only  a  sensitive  soul  and  a  human  boa>- 
3.  Even  that  body  was  etherf.\l  and  perha|)s  apparent.— Such  are  the  laborious 
conclusions  of  Mosheim.  But  I  much  doubt  wlieiher  the  Latin  translator  under- 
stood Irenaeus,  and  whether  Ircnaeus  and  the  Valentinians  understood  themsclvc* 

««  The  heretics  abused  thi.:  passionate  exolajnation  of  "  My  God,  my  Gtnl,  wh> 
*'  ha*t  thou  fursakrn  me  ?  "  Roussoau,  who  has  drawn  an  eloquent,  but  indecent 
(Kirallel  between  Christ  and  Sot  ^orgets  that  not  a  word  of  impatience  f 

despair  escaped  from  the  tnout^jg  ig  philosopher.     In  the  Messiah,  suc'.i 

sentiments  could  only  be  appT  'Cn  ill-sounding  words  are  propef') 

explained  as  the  application  of  'fophecy.* 

•  Sec  IngersolFs  intrrvieWM  *a  443.  for  an  impressive  application 

ofthistext.— E.  T  -^ 
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IV.  All  those  who  believe  the  immateriality 
of  the  soul,  a  specious  and  noble  tenet,  must  j.JJ^Vn^tionlf 
confess,  from  their  present  experience,  the  incom-  ApoUinans. 
prehensible  union  of  mind  and  matter.  A  similar 
union  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  much  higher,  or  even  with 
the  highest,  degree  of  mental  faculties ;  and  the  incarnation 
of  an  aeon  or  arch-angel,  the  most  perfect  of  created  spirits, 
does  not  involve  any  positive  contradiction  or  absurdity. 
In  the  age  of  religious  freedom,  which  was  determined  by 
the  council  of  Nice,  the  dignity  of  Christ  was  measured  by 
private  judgment,  according  to  the  indefinite  rule  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  reason,  or  tradition.  But  when  his  pure  and  proper 
divinity  had  been  established  on  the  ruins  of  Arianism,  the 
faith  of  the  Catholics  trembled  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
where  it  was  impossible  to  recede,  dangerous  to  stand, 
dreadful  to  fall ;  and  the  manifold  inconveniences  of  their 
creed  were  aggravated  by  the  sublime  character  of  their 
theology.  They  hesitated  to  pronounce ;  that  God  himself, 
the  second  person  of  an  equal  and  consubstantial  trinity. 
was  manifested  in  the  flesh ; "  that  a  being  who  pervades 

IT  This  Strong  expression  mieht  be  justified  bv  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  (/  Tim. 
iti.  16) ;  but  we  are  deceived  by  our  modern  bibles.    The  word  5  *  which)  \  was 

altered  to  ^fof  (God )  at  Constantinople  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century: 
the  true  reading,  which  is  \  isible  in  the  Latin  and  Syriac  versions,  still  exists  in 
the  reasoning  of  the  Greek,  as  well  as  of  the  Latin  fathers;  and  this  fraud,  with 
that  of  the  three  witnesses  of  St.  yohn,  is  admirably  detected  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
(See  his  two  letters  translated  by  M.  de  Missy,  in  the  youmal  Britanniaue,  torn. 
XV.  pp.  148-190,  3^1-390.)  I  have  weighed  the  arguments,  and  may  yield  to  the 
authority  of  the  nrst  of  philosophers,  who  was  deeply  skilled  in  critical  and  theo- 
log^ical  studies.  ■ 

•  It  should  be  5C.  Griesbach  in  loc.  The  weight  of  authority  is  so  much 
ag^ainst  the  common  reading  on  both  these  points,  that  they  are  no  longer  urged 
by  prudent  controversialists.  Would  Gibbon's  deference  for  the  first  of  philoso- 
phers have  extended  to  all  his  theological  conclusions?— .MiLMAN.t 

t  Sir  Isaac  Newton  detected  and  exposed  a  pious  fraud  in  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  Edward  Gibbon  worthily  seconded  his  efforts  in  ex- 
posing the  falsehood.  For  this  service,  they  deserve  the  thanks  of  every 
friend  of  truth  ;  and  if  Dean  Milman,  the  learned  Prebendary  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
Rector  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  was  not  willing  to  assist  in  this  good 
work,  it  would  have  been  greatly  to  his  credit  to  have  observed  the  dignified 
silence  of  the  English  Churchman,  and  not  to  have  betrayed  his  annoyance  by 
this  puerile  question.— E. 

X  The  revisers  of  the  New  Testament  have  substituted  in  the  place  of"  which." 
the  words  **  He  who,"  and  the  text  now  reads  in  the  Revised  Version,  "  He  who 
•'  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,"  instead  of  the  Trinitarian  formula  of  the  King 
James'  version.  "God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh." 

The  word  "  fraud,"  which  Gibbon  here  applies  to  the  zealous  Christians  of  the 
sixth  century,  who  did  not  scruple  to  commit  the  outrageous  crime  of  falsifying 
the  Scriptures,  is  fully  justified  by  the  facts;  and  the  learned  editors  of  the  old 
King  James'  version  who  adopted  the  corrupted  text,  and  the  religious  teachers 
and  preachers  who  succeeded  them  and  have  not  protested  against  the  fraud, 
smd  the  Christian  scholars  of  to-dav,  who  still  print,  and  circulate,  and  uphold  this 
King  yames*  BibU^  knowing  it  to  be  tainted  with  positive  error,  are  as  guilty  as 
the  first  zealots  of  Constantinople  who  consummated  the  iniquitv.  Let  us  hope 
that  all  bible  publishers  and  zealous  Christians  mav  vet  realize,  that  it  is  wiser 
and  nobler  to  pablish  the  truth  than  to  uphold  established  errors,  and  that  it  is 
incomparably  better  that  even  the  Arian  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God  should 
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the  universe  had  been  confined  in  the  womb  of  Mary ;  Mo/his 
eternal  duration  had  been  marked  by  the  days,  and  months, 
and  years,  of  human  existence ;  that  the  Almighty  had  been 
scourged  and  crucified ;  that  his  impassible  essence  had 
felt  pain  and  anguish  ;  that,  his  omniscience  was  not  exempt 
from  ignorance ;  and  that  the  source  of  life  and  immortality 
expired  on  Mount  Calvary.*  These  alarming  consequences 
were  affirmed  with  unblushing  simplicity  by  Apollmaris." 
bishop  of  Laodicea,  and  one  of  the  luminaries  of  the  church. 
Tlie  son  of  a  learned  grammarian,  he  was  skilled  in  all  the 
sciences  of  Greece ;  eloquence,  erudition,  and  philosophy, 
conspicuous  in  the  volumes  of  Apollinaris,  were  humbly 
devoted  to  the  service  of  religion.  The  worthy  friend  of 
Athanasius,  the  worthy  antagonist  of  Julian,  he  bravely 
wrestled  with  the  Arians  and  polytheists,  and,  though  he 
affected  the  rigor  of  geometrical  demonstration,  his  com- 
montaries  revealed  tlie  literal  and  allegorical  sense  of  the 
Scriptures.  A  mystery,  which  had  long  floated  in  the 
looseness  of  popular   belief,  was  defined   by  his  perverse 

«''  For  Apollinaris  am!  his  sect,  sec  Socratrs,  I.  ii.  c.  46.  1.  iii,  c.  16.  Sozomf*. 
1.  V.  c.  iS,  I.  vi.  c.  25.  27.  'Theodorrt.  I.  v.  3.  10.  11.  Tillcinom.  M^moires  EccUst- 
ai>(iqu<^s,  torn.  vii.  pp.  602-63S.  AW.  pp.  789-794.  in  ito.,  Venisej  1732.  The  cora- 
temporary  saints  always  mention  the  oishop  of  Laodicea  as  a  frieiia  and  brother. 
The  style  of  the  more  recent  historians  is  harsh  and  hostile;  yet  Philoslorifins 
compares  him,  {\.  viii.  c.  11-15)  to  Basil  and  Gregory.! 

prev.Til.  than  that  the  orthodox  Trinitarian  dogma  of  the  Incarnation  should  be 
upheld  hy  fraud  and  foriiery. 

With  some  noble  exceptions,  clergymen  are  prone  to  conceal  errors  and  to 
Condon-.;  frauds,  if  the  errors  are  contained  in  their  creeds,  and  if  the  frauJ* 
are  published  as  the  word  of  God.     How  seldom  do  we  hear  these  reverend  men 
denoun.  o  St.  Paul  for  lyinij  for  "  the  truth  of  God,"  as  he  boldly  claimcil  to  have 
done,    Rom.  iii.  7).     How  seldom  do  we  hear  them  denounce  the  inlen»*>iaiii»"^ 
in  the  ScrifHur«'->.  wiin  which  everv  scholar  is  famiiiar,  and  hv  which  the  great 
mass  of  believers  are  deceivtrd.     ICven  the  revisers  of  the  Xrtv  Tt'slamfnt  trci| 
these  errors  tenderly  and  c.iutiously,  fearful    "  lest  they  should    jfive  offen^'*- 
Dr.  Riiberts,  the  pious  ami  learned  editor  of  the  Companion  to  thi*  Revised  V^rsio*. 
dt.-noum  es  in  the  d.iintiest  lani;uaj?e  the  ijravest  offences.     Observe  his  arraig'"'' 
mcnt  of  the  illu^ttious  Immsuiu-.,  who  edited  one  of  the  tirst  editions  of  the  ^'^'''^ 
AV':/'  Tesiam/'nf.iiud  the  reacler  will  understand  the  force  of  the  Weaver's  leonar'^ 
in    Midsummi't-.Ynrhts    Drram  : 

'*  I  will   roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove." 

Afler  stating  that  Krasmus,  for  want  ot' <locumentary  materials,  had  recoup 
to    the    Latin    Vnljsjate,    and    had    '"  conjectitrally  r/'-translatrd  the    Lai'"  .'":'^ 


(ircck."      Dr.  Roberts  continues,  (p.  41,  Companion   to  the  Rrvisfd  V'-riUm^ 
"  Hence  has  arisen  the  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  text  from  which  our  .\utht>ri'^^ 
'   Version  was  formed,  and  in  the  ordinary  uncritical  editions  of  the  Greek  *^'*^*. 
"  rent  at  the  prestMit  day,  there  were,  and  are.  wi»rds  in  the  professed  oris'"'* 
"  for  which  no  Divine  authoritv  cttj  bo  pleaded,  but  which  are  entirelv  dueto^"'^ 
"  learniiiiC  and  imajiiinalion  «»f  Kiasmus."  „  r    at 

Thus  we  arc  indebted  to  the  "  learn  in  i^  and  imai^i nation  of  Erasmus  " '"^r 
least  a  portion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  how  much  of  the  remaining  po*^'*^' 
of  that  Rreat  work  we  are  indebted  for  to  the  learning  and  imagination  of  oin* 
parties,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  conjecture. — K.  ^        , 

•  This  passage  deserves  a  careful  perusal  by  Trinitarians.  The  I'nitani" 
doctrine  is  more  rational.— K.  , 

t  Neander,  {Hist,  of' Christ.  4.  pp.  98-106").  has  given  an  elaborate  summitry™ 
the  opinions  of  Apollinaris.  usefully  tracing  the  fit«Ji  lorm  of  those  abtruse  sp**^**' 
lations  which  were  pcrverteti  to  such  evil  ends.  -Est;.  Ch. 
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diligence  in  a  technical  form ;  and  he  first  proclaimed  the 
memorable  words,  **  One  incarnate  nature  of  Christ,"  which 
are  still  re-echoed  with  hostile  clamors  in  the  churches  of 
Asia,  Egypt,  and  itthiopia.  He  taught  that  the  Godhead 
was  united  or  mingled  with  the  body  of  a  man ;  and  that 
the  Logos,  the  eternal  wisdom,  supplied  in  the  flesh  the 
place  and  office  of  a  human  soul.  Yet  as  the  profound 
doctor  had  been  terrified  at  his  own  rashness,  Apollinaris 
was  heard  to  mutter  some  faint  accents  of  excuse  and 
explanation.  He  acquiesced  in  the  old  distinction  of  the 
Greek  philosophers,  between  the  rational  and  sensitive  soul 
of  man,  that  he  might  reserve  the  Logos  for  intellectual 
functions,  and  employ  the  subordinate  human  principle  in 
the  meaner  actions  of  animal  life.  With  the  moderate 
Docetes,  he  revered  Mary  as  the  spiritual,  rather  than  as  the 
carnal,  mother  of  Christ,  whose  body  either  came  from 
heaven,  impassible  and  incorruptible,  or  was  absorbed,  and 
as  it  were  transformed,  into  the  essence  of  the  Deity.  The 
system  of  Apollinaris  was  strenuously  encountered  by  the 
Asiatic  and  Syrian  divines,  whose  schools  are  honored  by 
the  names  of  Basil,  Gregory,  and  Chrysostom,  and  tainted 
by  those  of  Diodorus,  Theodore,  and  Nestorius.  But  the 
person  of  the  aged  bishop  of  Laodicea,  his  character  and 
dignity,  remained  inviolate ;  and  his  rivals,  since  we  may 
not  suspect  them  of  the  weakness  of  toleration,  were 
astonished,  perhaps,  by  the  novelty  of  the  argument,  and 
diffident  of  the  final  sentence  of  the  Catholic  church.  Her 
judgment  at  length  inclined  in  their  favor ;  the  heresy  of 
Apollinaris  was  condemned,  and  the  separate  congregations 
of  his  disciples  were  proscribed  by  the  imperial  laws.  But 
his  principles  were  secretly  entertained  in  the  monasteries 
of  Egypt,  and  his  enemies  felt  the  hatred  of  Theophilus  and 
Cyril,  the  successive  patriarchs  of  Alexandria. 

V.  The  Gfroveline:  Ebionite,  and  the  fantastic   ,,   ^  ^  ^ 

TN  •      ^    J         J  r  ^^  ^i-  .V.    Orthodox 

Docetes,  were  rejected  and  forgotten  :  the  recent  consent  and 
zeal  against  the  errors  of  Apollinaris,  reduced  di^sp'^il^tes. 
the  Catholics  to  a  seeming  agreement  with  the 
double  nature  of  Cerinthus.  But,  instead  of  a  temporary 
and  occasional  alliance,  they  established,  and  we  still 
embrace,  the  substantial,  indissoluble,  and  everlasting  union 
of  a  perfect  God  with  a  perfect  man.  of  the  second  person 
of  the  Trinity  with  a  reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  the  unity  of  the  two  natures 
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was  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  church.     On  all  sides,  it 
was  confessed  that  the  mode  of  their  co-existence  could 
neither  be  represented  by  our  ideas,  nor  expressed  by  our 
language.  Yet  a  secret  and  incurable  discord  was  cherished, 
between  those  who  were  most  apprehensive  of  confounding, 
and  those  who  were  more  fearful  of  separating,  the  divinity 
and  the  humanity  of  Christ.     Impelled  by  religious  frenzy, 
they  fled  with   adverse   haste  from  the  error  which  they 
mutually  deemed  most  destructive  of  truth  and  salvation. 
On   cidier  hand   they  were   anxious  to  guard,  they  were 
jealous  to  defend,  the  union  and  the  distinction  of  the  two 
natures,  and  to  invent  such  forms  of  speech,  such  symbols 
of  doctrine,  as  were  least  susceptible  otdoubt  or  ambiguity. 
The  poverty  of  ideas  and  language  tempted  them  to  ransack 
art  and  nature  for  every  possible   comparison,  and  each 
comparison   misled   their   fancy  in  the  explanation  of  an 
incomparable  mystery.  In  the  polemic  microscope,  an  atom 
is  enlarged    to  a  monster,  and  each  party  was  skillful  to 
exaggerate  the  absurd  or  impious  conclusions  that  might 
be  extorted  from  the  principles  of  their  adversaries.    To 
escape  from  each  other,  they  wandered  through  many  a 
dark  and  devious  thicket,  till  they  were  astonished  by  the 
horrid  phantoms  of  Cerinthus  and  Apollinaris,  who  guarded 
the  opposite  issues  of  the  theological  labyrinth.     As  soon 
as  they  beheld  the  twilight  of  sense  and  heresy,  they  started, 
measured  back  their  steps,  and  were  again  involved  in  the 
gloom  of  impenetrable  orthodoxy.     To  purge  themselves 
from  the  guilt  or  reproach  of  damnable  error,  they  disavowed 
their  consequences,  explained  their  principles,  excused  their 
indiscretions,  and  unanimously  pronounced  the  sounds  o\ 
concord  and  faith.     Yet  a  latent  and  almost  invisible  spark 
still   lurked   among    the   embers    of  controversy ;  by  the 
breath  of  prejudice  and  passion,  it  was  quickly  kindled  to 
a  mighty  flame,  and  the  verbal  disputes"  of  the  oriental 
sects  have  shaken  the  pillars  of  the  church  and  state. 
A.  D.  412.  The  name  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  is  famous 

A^.^  d'.  444.      ^"  controversial  story,  and  the  title  of  saint  is  ^ 
June  27.       mark  that  his  opinions  and  his  party  have  finally 

19  I  appeal  to  the  confession  of  two  Oriental  prelates,  Greg^ory  Abalpharapo' 
the  Jacobite  primate  of  the  East,  ard  Ehas  the  Nestorian  metropolitan  of^*J 
matcus  (see  Asseman.  Bhliothec.  Oriental,  torn.  ii.  p.  291,  torn.  iii.  p.  5x4,  &c.),tD^ 
the  Melcbites,  Jacobites.  Nestorians,  &c.,  a^ree  in  the  doctrine,  and  difiier  oolT 
in  the  expression.  Our  most  learned  and  rational  divines— Basna^,  Le  Cler^. 
Beausobre,  La  Croze,  Moaheim.  Jablonski— are  inclined  to  favor  this  charitable 
judgment :  but  the  zeal  of  Petavius  is  loud  and  angry,  and  the  moderatioD  of 
Dupin  is  conveyed  in  a  whisper. 
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prevailed.  In  the  house  of  his  uncle,  the  archbishop  Theo- 
philus,  he  imbibed  the  orthodox  lessons  of  zeal  and 
dominion,  and  five  years  of  his  youth  were  profitably  spent 
in  the  adjacent  monasteries  of  Nitria.  Under  the  tuition 
of  the  abbot  Serapion,  he  applied  himself  to  ecclesiastical 
studies  with  such  indefatigable  ardor,  that  in  the  ^yrii 
course  of  one  sleepless  night  he  has  perused  the  patriarch  of 
four  Gospels,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the  ^»"^"^"^ 
Episde  to  the  Romans.  Origen  he  detested ;  but  the 
writings  of  Clemens  and  Dionysius,  of  Athanasius  and  Basil, 
were  continually  in  his  hands :  by  the  theory  and  practice 
of  dispute,  his  faith  was  confirmed  and  his  wit  was  sharpened ; 
he  extended  round  his  cell  the  cobwebs  of  scholastic 
theology,*  and  meditated  the  works  of  allegory  and  meta- 
physics, whose  remains,  in  seven  verbose  folios,  now 
peaceably  slumber  by  the  side  of  their  rivals."  Cyril 
prayed  and  fasted  in  the  desert,  but  his  thoughts  (it  is  the 
reproach  of  a  friend")  were  still  fixed  on  the  world ;  and 
the  call  of  Theophilus,  who  summoned  him  to  the  tumult 
of  cities  and  synods,  was  too  readily  obeyed  by  the  aspiring 
hermit.  With  the  approbation  of  his  uncle  he  assumed  the 
office,  and  acquired  the  fame,  of  a  popular  preacher.  His 
comely  person   adorned  the  pulpit,  the   harmony  of  his 

M  La  Croze,  {Hist,  du  Christianisme  tUs  Indes,  torn.  i.  p.  24),  avows  his  con- 
tempt for  the  genius  and  writines  of  Cyril.  De  tous  les  oavrages  des  anciens  il  y 
en  a  peu  qu'on  Use  avec  moins  J'utilit^  :  and  Dupin,  {BibliotfUque  Ecclesiastiquet 
torn.  IV.  pp.  42-52).  in  words  of  respect,  teaches  us  to  despise  thera. 

«i  Of  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  (1.  i.  epist.  25.  p.  8).  As  the  letter  is  not  of  the  most 
creditable  sort,  Tillemont,  less  sincere  than  the  Bollandists,  affects  a  doubt  whether 
this  Cyril  is  the  nephew  of  Theophilus.  {Mim.  Eccles.  torn.  xiv.  p.  268).t 

•  Philosophers  and  lavmen  cannot  expect  to  entirely  comprehend  the  mystery 
of  theology,  which  is  of  so  intricate  ana  abtruse  a  nature  as  to  perplex  and  con- 
fuse the  minds  of  the  very  elect.  No  writer  of  ancient  or  modern  times  has 
equaled  in  interest  and  vivacity  the  clearly  expressed  ideas  of  M.  de  Voltaire 
on  theological  subjects,  and  his  explanations,  will  please  and  instruct  the  ortho- 
dox reader.  "  The  theologian,"  says  the  witty  Frenchman. "  knows  perfectly  that, 
"  according  to  St.  Thomas,  angels  are  cort.>oreal  with  relation  to  God  ;  that  the 
"  soul  receives  its  being  iu  the  body ;  and  that  man  has  a  vegatative,  sensitive, 
*'  and  intellectual  soul. 

"  That  the  soul  is  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  part. 

*'  That  it  is  the  efficient  and  formal  cause  of  the  body. 

"  That  it  is  the  greatest  in  nobleness  of  form. 

*'  That  the  appetite  is  a  passive  power. 

*'  That  archangels  are  the  medium  between  angels  and  principalities. 

"  That  baptism  regenerates  of  itself  and  by  chance. 

"  That  the  catechism  is  not  a  sacrament  but  sacramental. 

"  That  certainty  spring  from  the  cause  and  subject. 

"  That  concupiscence  is  the  appetite  of  sensitive  delectation. 

"  That  conscience  is  an  act  ana  not  a  power. 

**  The  angel  of  the  schools  has  written  about  4,000  fine  pages  in  this  style,  and 
"  a  shaven-crowned  young  man  passes  three  years  in  filling  his  brains  with  this 
"  sublime  knowledge,  after  which  he  receives  the  bonnet  of  a  doctor  of  Sorbonne, 
"  instead  of  going  to  Bedlam."— E. 

t  The  character  and  proceedings  of  Cyril  have  already  been  considered,  (ch. 
3a,  voL  iii.  p.  5x4.— Eng.  Ch. 
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voice  resounded  in  the  cathedral,  his  friends  were  stationed 
to  lead  or  second  the  applause  of  the  congregation,"  and 
the  hasty  notes  of  the  scribes  preserved  ihis  discourses, 
which,  in  their  effect,  though  not  in  their  composition, 
might  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Athenian  orators. 
The  death  of  Theophilus  expanded  and  realized  the  hopes 
of  his  nephew.  The  clergy  of  Alexandria  was  divided ;  the 
soldiers  and  their  general  supported  the  claims  of  the  arch- 
deacon ;  but  a  resistless  multitude,  with  voices  and  with 
hands,  asserted  the  cause  of  their  favorite ;  and,  after  a 
period  of  thirty-nine  years,  Cyril  was  seated  on  the  throne 
of  Athanasius." 

His  tyranny,        ^hc  pHzc  was  hot  uuworthy  of  his  ambition. 
A.  0/413. 414,   At  a  distance  from  the  court,  and  at  the  head 
^*^'    ^'       of  an  immense  capital,  the  patriarch,  as  he  was 
now  styled,  of  Alexandria,  had  gradually  usurped  the  state 
and  authority  of  a  civil  magistrate.  The  public  and  private 
charities  of  the  city  were  managed  by  his  discretion  ;  his 
voice  inflaniud  or  appeased  the  passions  of  the  mukitude: 
his  commands  were  blindly  obeyed  by  his  numerous  and 
fanatic  parabolani^^  familiarized  in  their  daily  office  with 
scenes  of  death  ;  and  the  pnefects  of  Egypt  were  awed  or 
provoked  by  the  temporal  power  of  these  Cliristian  pontiffs. 
Ardent  in  the    i)rosecation  of  heresy,   Cyril    auspiciou-sly 
opened  his  reign  by  oi)pressing  the  Novatians,  the  most 
innocent  and  harmless  of  the  sectaries.      The  interdiction 
of  tiieir  religious  worship  appeared  in  his  eyes  a  just  and 
mcriti)rions    act;  and    he    confiscated    their    holy  vessels, 
without  apprehending  the  guilt  of  sacrilege.   The  toleration, 
and  even  the  privile<^es,  of  the  Jews,  wiio  had  multiplied  to 
the  number  of  forty  thous.uid,  were  secured  by  the  laws  ol 
the  Cesars  and  Ptolemies,  and  a  long  prescription  of  sevi'n 
hundred  years  since  the  fjun<.lation  of  Alexandria.  \Vith<»nt 

2-  A  '-r.imm.iii-iri  is  n.-inu  1  hv  Socratei,  H.  vii.  c.  I3>.  'JtuTi'/Wf  6i  OKfioarr/: 

amir  }':  Hi  trip  .' y  n-oi  Adttrarnc 

'■  :^:c  the  \um!i  :i!i  1  pi  .»in»li»ii  ofCyiil.  in  Socrates,  (1.  vii.  c.  7),  and  Rcnaudot 
(Iltst.  Patriarch.  Al'^.x  wndrm.  i>p.  iryi,  iom.  The  Abbi' Rcnaudol  drew  his  male- 
iials  IroMi  Ujo  Arabic  History  of  S-vc-nis.  bishop  of  Hermoi)olis  Magna,  or  .\sh' 
tuuiK'it).  in  tlu;  tciiUi  century,  who  (.an  never  be  irusieci,  unless  our  assent  is  ex- 
toiti'il  hv  the  itiiiTiKil  cvi'iencc  ot"  farts. 

2«  The  ParahoUni  <>f  Alexandria  were  a  charitable  corporation,  insiitntod 
duriiii;  the  |)la.rue  of  (rallienu>;,  to  visit  the  sick  and  to  bury  the  dead.  TIjcv 
Rradually  eniarvjed,  ab-ised.  and  sohl  the  privilesjes  of  their  order.  Their  oul- 
r.iK<-'ous  conduct  durini;  the  rv«y:n  01  Cyril  provoked  the  emperor  to  deprive  the 
patriarch  of  their  n.)inination.  and  to  restrain  their  number  to  five  or  six  hun- 
dred. But  these  restraints  were  transient  and  ineffectual.  Sec  the  'TheodosiaK 
Code.  I.  x\\.  tit.  ii,  and  Tillemont,  Mem  Eccles.  torn.  xiv.  pp.  276-278. 
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any  legal  sentence,  without  any  royal  mandate,  the  patriarch, 
at  the  dawn  of  day,  led  a  seditious  multitude  to  the  attack 
of  the  synagogues.     Unarmed  and    unprepared,  the  Jews 
were  incapable  of  resistance ;  their  houses  of  prayer  were 
leveled  with  the  ground,  and  the  episcopal  warrior,  after 
rewarding  his  troops  with  the  plunder  of  their  goods,  ex- 
pelled from  the  city  the  remnant  of  the  unbelieving  nation. 
Perhaps  he  might  plead  the  insolence  of  their  prosperity, 
and  their  deadly  hatred  of  the  Christians,  whose  blood  they 
had  recently  shed  in  a  malicious  or  accidental  tumult.  Such 
crimes   would    have   deserved   the   animadversion  of  the 
magistrate ;  but  in  this  promiscuous  outrage,  the  innocent 
were   confounded   with    the   guilty,  and   Alexandria   was 
impoverished   by  the   loss  of  a   wealthy  and   industrious 
colony.     The  zeal  of  Cyril  exposed  him  to  the  penalties  of 
the  Julian  law  ;  but  in  a  feeble  government,  and  a  super- 
stitious age,  he  was  secure  of  impunity,  and  even  of  praise. 
Orestes   complained ;  but    his   just   complaints   were    too 
quickly  forgotten  by  the  ministers  of  Theodosius,  and  too 
deeply  remembered  by  a  priest  who  affected  to   pardon, 
and  continued  to  hate,  the  praefect  of  Egypt.  As  he  passed 
tlirough  the  streets,  his  chariot  was  assaulted  by  a  band  of 
dye  hundred  of  the  Nitrian  monks ;  his  guards  fled  from 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert ;  his  protestations  that  he  was 
a  Christian  and  a  Catholic,  were  answered  by  a  volley  of 
stones,  and  the  face  of  Orestes  was  covered  with  blood. 
The  loyal  citizens  of  Alexandria  hastened  to  his  rescue ;  he 
instantly  satisfied  his  justice  and  revenge  against  the  monk 
by  whose   hand   he   had  been  wounded,  and   Ammonius 
expired  under  the  rod  of  the  lictor.     At  the  command  of 
Cyril  his  body  was  raised  from  the  ground,  and  transported 
in    solemn    procession    to    the    cathedral  ;    the    name    of 
Ammonius  was  changed  to  that  of  Thaumasius  the  wojider- 
ful;  his  tomb  was  decorated  with  the  trophies  of  martyrdom, 
and   the   patriarcli   ascended  the   pulpit  to   celebrate   the 
magnanimity  of  an   assassin  and   a  rebel.     Such    honors 
might   incite   the   faithful   to  combat   and   die   under   the 
banners  of  tlie  saint ;  and  he  soon  prompted,  or  accepted, 
the  sacrifice  of  a  virgin,  who  professed  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks,  and  cultivated  the  friendsliip  of  Orestes.    Hypatia, 
the  daughter  of  Theon  the  mathematician,  was  initiated  in 
her  father's  studies :  her  learned  comments  have  elucidated 
the  geometry  of   Apollonius   and    Diophantus,  and    she 
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publicly  taught,  both  at  Athens  and  Alexandria,  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristode.**  In  the  bloom  of  b^uty, 
and  in  the  maturity  of  wisdom,  the  modest  maid  refused 
her  lovers  and  instructed  her  disciples ;  the  persons  most 
illustrious  for  their  rank  or  merit  were  impatient  to  visit  the 
female  philosopher ;  and  Cyril  beheld,  with  a  jealous  eye, 
tlie  gorgeous  train  of  horses  and  slaves  who  crowded  die 
door  of  her  academy.  A  rumor  was  spread  among  the 
Christians,  that  the  daughter  of  Theon  was  the  only  obstacle 
to  the  reconciliation  of  the  praefect  and  the  archbishop; 
and  that  obstacle  was  speedily  removed.  On  a  fatal  day, 
in  the  holy  season  of  Lent,  Hypatia  was  torn  from  her 
chariot,  stripped  naked,  dragged  to  the  church,  and 
inhumanly  butchered  by  the  hands  of  Peter  the  reader,  and 
a  troop  of  savage  and  merciless  fanaUcs :  her  flesh  was 
scraped  from  her  bones  with  sharp  oyster-shells,**  and  her 
quivering  limbs  were  delivered  to  the  flames.  The  just 
progress  of  inquiry  and  punishment  was  stopped  by 
seasonable  gifts  ;  but  the  murder  of  Hypatia  has  imprinted 
an  indelible  stain  on  the  character  and  religion*  of  Cyril  of 
Alexandria." 

Nesiorius.  Supcrstitiou,  perhaps,  would  more  gently 
P  P|tV!i!!y^ '  "^  expiate  the  blood  of  a  virgin,  than  the  banish- 
A.  D.  428.  ment  ot  a  saint ;  and  Cyril  had  accompanied  his 
April  10.  ui^cle  to  the  iniquitous  synod  of  the  Oak.  When 
the  memory  of  Clirysostom  was  restored  and  consecrated, 
the  nephew  of  Theophilus,  at  the  head  of  a  dying  faction, 
still  maintained  the  justice  of  his  sentence;  nor  was  it  till 
after  a  tedious  delay  and  an  obstinate  resistance,  that  he 

M  For  Theon  and  his  daughter  Hypatia,  see  Fabricius.  Bibliotkec.  torn  viii. 
pp.  210.  21 X.  Her  article  in  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas  is  curious  and  original. 
Hcsychiiis,  {Mfursii  Opera,  lorn.  vii.  pp.  295, 296),  observes,  that  she  was  per- 
secuted (J/(J  r/)v  vrrepSu  ^?.ovaav  acx^iav  ;  and  an  epigram  in  the  Greek  Anikology 

(I.  i  c,  76,  p.  159.  edit.  Broda?i),  celebrates  her  knowledge  and  eloquence.  She  is 
honorably  mentioned,  {E^ist.  10,  15,  16.  33-80,  124,  135,  153),  by  her  friend  and 
disciple  the  philosophic  bishop  Synesius.t 

28  'OarpuKOLC  dvei^ov,  koi  iie7^T)6hv  fiiaoKuaavre^t  &c.,  Oyster  shells  were 
plentifully  strewed  on  the  sea  beach  before  the  Caesareum.  I  may  therefore  pre- 
fer the  literal  sense,  without  rejecting  the  metaphorical  version  of  tegul<r,  lilcs. 
which  is  used  by  M.  de  Valois.  I  am  ignorant,  and  the  assassins  were  probably 
regardless,  whether  their  victim  was  yet  alive. 

S7  These  exploits  of  St.  Cyril  are  recorded  by  Socrates^  (1.  vii.  c.  13. 14.  xO.and 
the  most  reluctant  bigotry  is  compelled  to  copy  an  historian  who  cooly  styles  the 
murderers  of  Hypatia  dx'6pEq  rh  <Pi)nviijua  h'depfiot.  At  the  mention  of  that  in- 
jured name,  I  am  pleased  to  'observe  a  blush  even  on  the  cheek  of  Baronius, 
(K.  D.  4x5,  No.  48). 

♦  Was  Paganism  ever  guilty  of  such  barbarism  and  intolerance?—  E. 
t  Suidas  says  that  Hypatia  was  married  to  the  philosopher  Isidorus.     Ozm/om. 
F.  R.  i  589.— Eng.  Ch. 
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yielded  to  the  consent  of  the  Catholic  world.**     His  enmity 
to  the  Byzantine  pontiffs**  was  a  sense  of  interest,  not  a 
sally  of  passion :  ne  envied  their  fortunate  station  in  the 
sunshine  of  the  imperial  court ;  and  he  dreaded  their  upstart 
ambition,  which   oppressed   the  metropolitans  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  invaded  the  provinces  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria, 
and   measured  their  diocese  by  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
The  long  moderation  of  Atticus,  the  mild  usurper  of  the 
throne  of  Chrysostom,  suspended  the  animosities  of  the 
Eastern  patriarchs ;  but  Cyril  was  at  length  awakened  by 
the  exaltation  of  a  rival  more  worthy  of  his  esteem  and 
hatred.     After  the  short  and  troubled  reign  of  Sisinnius, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  the  factions  of  the  clergy  and 
people  were  appeased  by  the  choice  of  the  emperor,  who, 
on  this  occasion,  consulted  the  voice  of  fame,  and  invited 
the  merit  of  a  stranger.  Nestorius,*'  a  native  of  Germanicia, 
and  a  monk  of  Antioch,  was  recommended  by  the  austerity 
of  his  life,  and  the  eloquence  of  his  sermons ;  but  the  first 
homily  which  he  preached  before  the  devout  Theodosius 
betrayed  the  acrimony  and  impatience  of  his  zeal.     **  Give 
"  me,  O  Caesar ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  give  me  the  earth  purged 
"  of  heretics,  and  I  will  give  you  in  exchange  the  kingdom 
"  of  heaven.    Exterminate  with  me,  the  heretics  ;  and  with 
'*  you,  I  will  exterminate  the  Persians."     On  the  fifth  day, 
as  if  the  treaty  had  been  already  signed,  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  discovered,  surprised,  and  attacked,  a  secret 
conventicle  of  the  Arians :  they  preferred   death  to  sub- 
mission ;  the  flames  that  were   kindled  by  their   despair, 
soon  spread  to  the  neighboring  houses,  and  the  triumpli 
of  Nestorius  was  clouded  by  the  name  of  incendiary.     On 
either  side  of  the  Hellespont,  his  episcopal  vigor  imposed 
a  rigid  formulary  of  faith  and  discipline ;  a  chronological 
error  concerning  the  festival  of  Easter  was  punished  as  an 
offence  against  the   church  and  state.     Lydia  and  Caria, 

S9  He  was  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  Atticus  of  Constantinople,  and  of  Isidore 
of  Pelusium,  and  yielded  only  (if  we  may  believe  Nicephorus,  i.  xiv.  c.  x8),  to  the 

y personal  intercession  of  the  Virgin.    Vet  in  his  last  years  he  still  muttered,  that 
ohn  Chrysostom  had  been  justlv  condemned.  (Tillemont,  Mem  Ecclcs.  torn.  xiv. 
pp.  27^282.     Baronius.  Annal.  Secies,  a.  d.  4x2,  No.  46-64).* 

»  See  their  characters  in  the  history  of  Socrates,  (1.  vii.  o.  25-28) ;  their  power 
and  pretensions,  in  the  huge  compilation  of  Thomassin,  {Discipline  dc  r Eglise, 
torn.  i.  pp.  80-91). 

»•  His  elevation  and  conduct  are  described  by  Socrates,  (1.  vii.  c  29,  31);  and 
Marcellinas  seems  to  have  applied  the  eloquentiz  satis,  sapieniiae  parum,  of 
Sallust.  

•  For  the  synod  of  the  Oak  and  the  fate  of  Chrysostom,  see  ch.  32,  vol.  iil,  p.  505. 
— English  Churchman. 
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Sardcs  and  Miletus,  were  purified  with  the  blood  of  the  obsti- 
nate Quartodecimans ;  and  the  edict  of  the  emperor,  or  rather 
of  the  patriarch,  enumerates  three  and  twenty  degrees  and 
denominations  in  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  heresy.'*  But 
the  sword  of  persecution  which  Nestorius  so  furiously  wielded 
was  soon  turned  against  his  own  breast.  Religion  was  the 
pretence  ;  but,  in  the  judgment  of  a  contemporary  saint, 
ambition  was  the  genuine  motive  of  e})iscopal  warfare." 

In  the  Syrian  school,  Nestorius  had  been 
AVD.*4^i^4^i.  taught  to  abhor  the  contusion  of  the  two  natures, 
and  nicely  to  discriminate  the  humanity  of  his 
master  Christ  from  the  divinity  of  the  /^ord Jesus."  The 
Blessed  Virgin  he  revered  as  the  mother  of  Christ,  but  his 
ears  were  offended  with  the  rash  and  recent  title  of  mother 
of  God,"  which  had  been  insensibly  adopted  since  the 
origin  of  the  Arian  controversy.  From  the  pulpit  of  Con- 
stantinople, a  friend  of  the  patriarch,  and  afterwards  the 
patriarch  himself,  repeatedly  preached  against  the  use,  or 
the  abuse,  of  a  word"^  unknown  to  the  apostles,  unauthorizt-il 

31  Coii.  ThtroJos.  I.  xvi.  til.  v.  leg.  65.  with  Iho  illustrations  <»f  B.ironiu-i.  (a.  n. 
42S,  No.  25.  itc. ),  (iodcfioy.  (.id  locutii  ,  .ind  Pajji,  [Criiica,  torn.  ii.  i».  iofSi. 

i'i  Isidnrt'  of  l*elHsium.  (I.  iv.  Kpist.  57).      His  words  are  siroiivj  and  scan<lil«>J5 
— r'l  x'^avHfuei'',  e'l  Ka>  rnv  ttf^h  TTjuly/ia  x^rluv  Ka^  y  r^ov  k  f'.-rov  fiuiOJt'fii' 
Tf)onToiovi'rat  vrro  ^i/Lao\7«f  )hjhiK\€vr)fitvtii.    Isidore  is  a  saint,  but  he  never 
became  a  bishoj> ;  and  I  half  sn.->;)ect  thai  the  pride  of  DiDgen;;s  trampled  on  \[m 
pride  of  Plato. 

33  La  Croze,  {Chn.\fiauismf'  d-'s  /wirs,  toni.  i.  jip.  44-53.  Thesaurus  Episiolicu^. 
{La  Cro::iaptHs,  toin.  ui.  pp  270-2SJI,  has  detected  tlie  use  of  «  fieTrroTtji  •'^"'J 
«  KvpiOQ  lr/<70/V,  which,  in  the  f<»urih,  fifth,  and  si.xtli  centuries,  discruniujtcs 
the  school  of  I)io<ioni"S  of  Tarsus  and  his  Neslori.m  disciples. 

^' 'BfoT'iA'o^ — Pripata  :  .is  in  7.oolo);y,  we  familiarly  speak  of  ovip.ir'ius  and 

viviparous  anim.ds.  It  is  n«.i  easy  to  fix  the  invention  of  this  wor-l.  vvliuii 
La  CrtJze.  {.Christuinistne  ties  Indi's,  lom.  i.  p.  i6\ ascribes  to  Kusebius  of  1  .csari:i 
and  the. Allans.  1  ho  oriliodox  tesliinoiiies  are  produce*!  by  ('yril  ami  l*et.i»i'i"> 
iDov^tntt.  TfiHu'oz.  l'»in.  v.  1.  v,  c.  15,  p.  234.  vScc.i:  but  the  veracity  ot  the  Niinti-- 
tpn-.tionable,  and  tlie  epithet  of  iJtoToKOC  ^^  easily  slidc<  from  the  margin  lotlic 
te\t  of  a  Catholic  MS. 

a-  Hasnai^i',  in  his  Htstoire  dc  t ^{^lise.  a  work  of  controver.sv.  (torn,  i,  p.  v>5'. 
>nstities  the  mother,  by  the  blood,  of  Crorl.  (Acts,  xx.  2S.  with  .Mill's  various  nai- 
inijs'.  But  the  (Ireek  MSS  are  far  fr(»m  unanimous;  and  the  nrimitivt:  styic  i>i 
th',?  blood  of  Christ  i>  preserved  in  the  Syriac  version,  even  in  tnose  copies  whi.h 
w.re  ust'd  b\  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  c«»ast  of  .M.ilabar.  <La  Cro7.\ 
Chrtsiuifiismf  drs  IttdfS,  tom.  i.  p.  347;.  The  jealousy  oi  the  Neslorians  aai 
.Monophwites  has  }j:uarded  the  j)urity  of  their  text. 

lsitl<»re  was  an  abbot.  He  wisely  kept  aloof  from  the  turmoil  around  him. 
but  from  his  retn'al  he  observed  it  calmy  and  stated  his  sentiments  frankly  to  al 
piriies.  These  were  always  expiessr<l  in  the  private  communications  of  letters.'*! 
whirh  he  is  s.iici  to  have  written  ten  tlioiisand;  twelve  hundred  h.ive  been  t»i<- 
seiviMl.  In  oil'-  «»l  th's«'.  (I.  .',  ep.  i_'7\  he  even  impute<l  to  Cvril  the  sile  >A 
bi^hopiiis.  II. id  lie  aspired  to  e|»isiop.il  power,  atu!  sp<.>ken  in  SNUods.tnd  rt»mi- 
eils,  .i->  he  wrote  in  his  « i)nespondenve.  he  would  have  been  the  obiei^t  of  furious 
|>erseiuti<»n.  By  his  rearl»'>s  censures,  he  incurred  th,'  hostility  of  Kusebius, 
iushop  of  Pelusinm.  aii>l  the  pri'sbvter  /  tsimus,  from  who'ii  he  h.id  mue-i  to  en- 
dure (I.  2.  ep.  -•-■) ;  and  some  wanted  to  reinier  him  o<ii<nis  as  a  follower  of  Ori^en. 
But  never  havinv;  been  a  uublie  accuser  or  tlanKerous  competitor,  he  escaped  the 
"  an^er  of  celestial  minds."     Kn<;.  Cii. 
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by  the  church,  and  which  could  only  tend  to  alarm  the 
timorous,  to  mislead  the  simple,  to  amuse  the  profane,  and 
to  justify,  by  a  seeming  resemblance,  the  old  genealogy  of 
Olympus.^  In  his  calmer  moments  Nestorius  confessed, 
that  it  might  be  tolerated  or  excused  by  the  union  of  the 
two  natures,  and  the  communication  of  their  idioms .-^"^  but 
he  was  exasperated,  by  contradiction,  to  disclaim  the 
worship  of  a  new-born,  an  infant  Deity,  to  draw  his 
inadequate  similes  from  the  conjugal  or  civil  partnerships 
of  life,  and  to  describe  the  manhood  of  Christ  as  the  robe, 
the  instrument,  the  tabernacle  of  his  Godhead.  At  these 
blasphemous  sounds,  the  pillars  of  the  sanctuary  were 
shaken.  The  unsuccessful  competitors  of  Nestorius  indulged 
their  pious  or  personal  resentment,  the  Byzantine  clergy 
were  secretly  displeased  with  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger : 
whatever  is  superstitious  or  absurd,  might  claim  the  pro- 
tection of  the  monks ;  and  the  people  were  interested  in 
the  glory  of  their  virgin  patroness.^"  The  sermons  of  the 
archbishop,  and  the  service  of  the  altar,  were  disturbed  by 
seditious  clamor;  his  authority  and  doctrine  were  renounced 
by  separate  congregations  ;  every  wind  scattered  round  the 
empire  the  leaves  of  controversy ;  and  the  voice  of  the 
combatants  on  a  sonorous  theatre  re-echoed  in  the  cells  of 
Palestine  and  Egypt.  It  was  tlie  duty  of  Cyril  to  enlighten 
the  zeal  and  ignorance  of  his  innumerable  monks :  in  the 
school  of  Alexandria,  he  had  imbibed  and  professed  the 
incarnation  of  one  nature;  and  the  successor  of  Athanasius 
consulted  his  pride  and  ambition,  when  he  rose  in  arms 
against  another  Arius,  more  formidable  and  more  guilty, 
on  the  second  throne  of  the  hierarchy.  After  a  short 
correspondence,  in  which  the  rival  prelates  disguised  their 
hatred  in  the  hollow  language  of  respect  and  charity,  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  denounced  to  the  prince  and 
pe;>ple,  to  the  East  and  to  the  West,  tlie  damnable  errors 

I-'  The  Pagans  of  Ej^yj>i  alrci'ly  huiiilio'l  at  the  new  Cyhole  of  the  Christians.* 
(Isidor.  1.  i.  epist.  51 ),  a  lelUT  was  forijeil  in  llie  n  une  ot  H\  j>alia,  to  ridicule  the 
theology  of  her  a^-sassiji.  (Synodicon,  c.  216.  in  iv.  loin.  Concil.  p.  4.S4)  In  the 
article  of  Nkstorh's,  Bayle  has  scattered  some  loose  philosophy  on  the  worship 
of  the  Virvjin  Mary. 

•1*  Ti)e  nvTi/.nai^  of  the  Greeks,  a  inntnal  loan  or  traiisfrr  of  the  idioms  or 
properties  of  each  natcire  t<>  the  olh-r  — <»f  iufmitv  t«>  man.  p.»s>il>ilily  i<»  (rud.  iSrr. 
Twelve  rule*  on  this  nicest  of  snlijerts  compose  the  Thf'.tlo'zical  Grammar  of 
Petavius,  {DtQmat.  Throloa^.  totn.  v.  1.  iv.  c.  14.  15.  p.  j«x;,  ^vc.) 

3*  S  re  Uucanq:e.  C.  P.  Christiiitia,  1.  i.  p.  30.  &c. 

*  The  reader  will  remember  the  remark  of  Ammotiius  Saccus,  the  teacher  of 
Ori;?;en.i  who.  in  the  second  centurv.  tauvjhl  "  that  Christianity  and  Paj^anism, 
"  when  rightly  understood,  ddfered  in  no  essential  poitiis,  but  had  a  common 
*'  origin,  and  really  were  one  and  the  same  religion.'* — E. 
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of  the  Byzantine  pontiff.    From  the  East,  more  especially 
from   Antioch,  he   obtained   the    ambiguous    counsels  cm 
toleration  and  silence,  which  were  addressed  to  both  parties 
while  they  favored  the  cause  of  Nestorius.  But  the  Vatican 
received  with  open  arms  the  messengers  of  Eg^pt.    The 
vanity  of  Celestine  was  flattered  by  the  appeal ;  and  the 
partial  version  of  a  monk  decided  the  faith  of  the  pope, 
who,  with  his  Latin  clergy,  was  ignorant  of  the  language, 
the  arts,  and  the  theology  of  the  Greeks.     At  the  head  of 
an  Italian  synod,  Celestine  weighed  the  merits  of  the  cause, 
approved  the  creed  of  Cyril,  condemned  the  sentiments  and 
person  of  Nestorius,  degraded  the  heretic  from  his  episcopal 
dignity,  allowed  a  respite  of  ten  days  for  recantation  and 
penance,  and  delegated  to  his  enemy  the  execution  of  this 
rash  and  illegal  sentence.    But  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 
whilst  he  darted  the  thunders  of  a  god,  exposed  the  errors 
and  passions  of  a  mortal ;  and  his  twelve  anathemas*  still 
torture  the  orthodox  slaves,  who  adore  the  memory  of 
a  saint,  without  forfeiting  their  allegiance  to  the  synod  of 
Chalcedon.     Tiiese   bold   assertions   are   indelibly  tinged 
with  the  colors  of  the  Apollinarian  heresy;  but  the  serious, 
and   perhaps   the   sincere,  professions   of  Nestorius   have 
satisfied   the   wiser    and   less    partial   theologians   of  the 
present  times.*" 

Yet  neither  the  emperor  nor  the  primate  of 
o^Eph^esus!  the  East  were  disposed  to  obey  the  mandate  of 
June-October  ^"  Italian  priest  ;  and  a  synod  of  the  Catholic, 
or  rather  of  the  Greek,  church  was  unanimously 
demanded,  as  the  sole  remedy  that  could  appease  or  decide 
this  ecclesiastical  quarrel.*'  Ephesus,  on  all  sides  accessible 
by  sea  and  land,  was  chosen  for  the  place,  the  festival  of 
Pentecost  for  the  day,  of  the  meeting ;  a  writ  of  summons 
was   despatched  to   each  metropolitan,  and  a   guard  was 

3»  Concil.  toin.  iii.  p.  94,^  They  have  never  been  directly  approved  by  the 
church,  (Tillemont.  .lAv/i  Ecclrs.  torn.  xiv.  pp.  368-372).  I  almost  pity  the  aV>nv 
of  rage  and  sophistry  with  which  Petavius  seems  to  be  agitated  in  the  sixth  book 
of  his  Doffmaia  Throlotrjca. 

*"  Such  as  the  rational  Basnagc,  (a«l  torn.  i.  l^ariar.  Lection.  Canisii  in  Prje/(U. 
c.  2,  pp.  n-23).  and  Li  Croze,  tlie  universal  scholar,  Christ  lani  snte  des  Ini^s,  lom 
i.  pp.  16-20.  /}/•  r FJhiof)ie\  pp.  26-27.  Tht'xaur.  Ebist.  p.  176.  &c.,  283.  aSsK  His 
free  sentence  is  ccMifirinjil  by  that  oi  his  frifMuis  Jaolonski.  (  Tkesaur.  Epist.  torn, 
i.  pp.  193-201)  and  Mushrim.  (idfui.  p.  304.  N«.*storium  crimine  caruisse  est  el  mea 
.sententia)  :  and  three  more  respectable  iu  Ij^es  will  not  easily  be  found.  Asseman, 
a  learned  and  modest  slave,  can  hardly  discern.  {Bibliothec  Orient,  torn.  iv.  pp. 
190-2Z1)  the^uiltanil  error  of  the  Nesiorians. 

*t  The  origin  and  j)r(>gress  of  the  Nestorian  controversv.  till  the  synod  of 
Ephesus,  may  be  found  in  Socrates.  (I.  vii.  c  32*,  Evagrius,  (f.  i.  c.  1,  2),  LiberaiHS 
(Brev.  c.  1-4).  the  original  Acts,  (Concil.  torn.  iii.  pp.  551-991,  edit.  Venisc.  i7iS». 
the  Annals  of  Baronius  and  Pagi,  and  the  faithful  collections  of  Tillemont,  {Afim. 
Ecclcs.  torn.  xiv.  pp.  283-377). 
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Stationed  to  protect  and  confine  the  fathers  till  they  should 
setde  the  mysteries  of  heaven,  and  the  faith  of  the  earth. 
Nestorius  appeared,  not  as  a  criminal,  but  as  a  judge ;  he 
depended  on  the  weight  rather  than  the  number  of  his 
prelates,  and  his  sturdy  slaves  from  the  baths  of  Zeauxippus, 
were  armed  for  every  service  of  injury  or  defence.  But  his 
adversary  Cyril  was  more  powerful  in  the  weapons  both 
of  the  flesh  and  of  the  spirit.  Disobedient  to  the  letter,  or 
at  least  to  the  meaning,  of  the  royal  summons,  he  was 
attended  by  fifty  Egyptian  bishops,  who  expected  from 
their  patriarch's  nod  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He 
had  contracted  an  intimate  alliance  with  Memnon,  bishop 
of  Ephesus.  The  despotic  primate  of  Asia  disposed  of  the 
ready  succors  of  thirty  or  forty  episcopal  votes ;  a  crowd 
of  peasants,  the  slaves  of  the  church,  was  poured  into  the 
city  to  support  with  blows  and  clamors  a  metaphysical 
argument ;  and  the  people  zealously  asserted  the  honor  of 
the  Virgin,  whose  body  reposed  within  the  walls  of 
Ephesus.**  The  fleet,  which  had  transported  Cyril  from 
Alexandria,  was  laden  with  the  riches  of  Egypt :  and  he 
disembarked  a  numerous  body  of  mariners,  slaves,  and 
fanatics,  enlisted  with  blind  obedience  under  the  banner  of 
St.  Mark  and  the  mother  of  God.  The  fathers,  and  even 
the  guards,  of  the  council  were  awed  by  this  martial  array  ; 
the  adversaries  of  Cyril  and  Mary  were  insulted  in  the 
streets,  or  threatened  in  their  houses;  his  eloquence  and 
liberaHty  made  a  daily  increase  in  the  number  of  his 
adherents ;  and  the  Egyptian  soon  computed  that  he  might 
command  the  attendance  and  the  voices  of  two  hundred 
bishops.**  But  the  author  of  the  twelve  anathemas  foresaw 
and  dreaded  the  opposition  of  John  of  Antioch,  who,  with 
a  small,  though  respectable,  train  of  metropolitans  and 
divines,  was  advancing  by  slow  journeys  from  the  distant 
capital  of  the  East.  Impatient  of  a  delay,  which  he 
stigmatized  as  voluntary  and  culpable,**  Cyril  announced 

<«  The  Christians  of  the  four  first  centuries  were  ignorant  of  the  death  and 
burial  of  Mary.  The  tradition  of  Ephesus  is  affirmed  by  the  synod,  h^Oa  6 
^eoXoyoi  'Iwawiyf,  koI  ij  ^eoTOKO^  nafAfivog  fj  dyia  Mopta.  Condi,  torn.  iii. 
p.  1 102),  yet  it  has  been  superseded  by  the  claim  of  Jerusalem ;  and  her  empty 
sepulchre,  as  it  was  shown  to  the  pilgrims,  produced  the  fable  of  her  resurrection 
and  assumption,  in  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  have  piously  acquiesced. 
See  Baronius,  (Annal.  Eccles.  a.  d.  48,  No  6,  &c.),  and  Tillemont,  {Mim.  Ecclis. 
torn.  i.  p.  467-477)« 

**  The  Acts  ot  Chalcedon,  {ConctL  tom.  iv.  pp.  1405.  1408),  exhibit  a  lively  pic- 
ture of  the  blind,  obstinate  servitude  of  the  bishops  of  Egypt  to  their  patriarcn. 

44  Civil  or  ecclesiastic  business  detained  the  bishops  at  Antioch  till  the  i8th 
of  May.  Ephesus  was  at  the  distance  of  thirty  days'  journey ;  and  ten  days  more 
may  be  fairly  allowed  for  accidents  and  repose.    The  march  of  Xenophon  over 
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the  opening  of  the  synod  sixteen  days  after  the  festival  of 
Pentecost.  Nestorius,  who  depended  on  the  near  approach 
of  his  Eastern  friends,  persisted,  Hke  his  predecessor 
Chrysostom,  to  dischiim  the  jurisdiction,  and  to  disobey 
the  summons,  of  his  enemies :  they  hastened  his  trial,  and 
his  accuser  presided  in  the  seat  of  judgment  Sixty-eiijht 
bishops,  twenty- two  of  metropolitan  rank,  defended  hLs 
cause  by  a  modest  and  temperate  protest :  they  were 
excluded  from  the  councils  of  their  brethren.  Candidian, 
in  the  emperor's  name,  requested  a  delay  of  four  days :  the 
Condemnation  Profane  magistrate  was  driven  with  outrage  and 

of  Nestorius,   insult   from  tiie  assembly  of  the  saints.    The 
June  22.       vvhole    of    this    momentous    transaction    was 
crowded  into  the  compass  of  a  summer  s  day  :  the  bishops 
delivered   their  separate  opinions;  but  the  uniformity  of 
style  reveals  the  influence  or  the  hand  of  a  master,  who  has 
been  accused  of  corrupting  the  public  evidence  of  their 
acts  and  subscriptions/^     Without  a  dissenting  voice,  they 
recognized  in  the  ej)istles  of  Cyril,  the  Nicene  creed  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  fathers:  but  the  partial  extracts  from 
the  letters  and  homilies  of  Nestorius  were  interrupted  by 
curses  and  anathemas ;  and  the  heretic  was  degraded  from 
his   episcopal   and   ecclesiastical   dignity.     Tlie   sentence, 
maliciously  inscribed  to   tiie  new  Judas,  was  affixed  aiiJ 
proclaimed  in  the  streets  of  Ephesus :  the  weary  prelates, 
as  they  issued  from  the  church  of  the  mother  of  God,  were 
saluted  as  her  champions:  anil  her  victory  was  celebrated 
by  the  illuminations,  the  songs,  and  the  tumult  of  the  night. 

On  the  fifth  day,  tiie  triumph  v/as  clouded  by 
'of'the*'"     the    arrival    and    indignation    of    the    Eastefi^ 

Oneiiiais.      bishops.  Ill  a  chamber  of  the  inn,  before  he  ha^-* 

June  27,  &c.  -Ill  -  1-1  T     1  '    K       •       t'% 

Wiped  the  dust  Irom  his  shoes,  John  ot  Antioc-** 

the  same  p:rountl  oniimerates  above  2(->'i  parasanffs  or  leae^uos;  and  ihi^  me.i^ur*^ 
niiKhl  be  illuslralcd  Jroin  aiicitiii  .ui>l  modern  iiiner.iri,"i.  \\  1  kn-.w  how  ioc.»in' 
pare  the  speed  ol  an  army,  a  syiio  I.  an  1  a  earavan.  I  »hn  of  Anii<»ch  is  tOiUv-l' 
anlly  acquitted  by  Tillemorit  him -.-If.  iA/ru.  Erc/rs.  toai.  xiv.  pj>.  jSo-^Sv.)).' 

■*"•  ^EfJ.<p6j.LCvov  //;  Kara  To  (^toi'  ra.  ti>  'E^tTi.;  Gi'V7i67{vaL  vTTuvvi/unTClt 
rravovpyi^  6P:  koi  tivi  dOeofK.t  Kriivoron'ui  VLvfilK/fn'  Tr\\nlsOiTor.  ni-a^riHS. 
I.  i.  c.  7.  The  same  imputation  was  urj^ed  by  coinit  Iienan^,  (loni.  lii.  p.  i.-40).  r^nJ 
the  orthodox  critics  d<»  iiol  find  it  .n  ea-^y  la>k  lo  defend  the  purity  oi  iiie  Grccii  of 
Latin  copies  of  liie  Aii.s. 

*  The  bold?iess  with  which  C\  ril  carried  Ins  measures  at  ihc  council  o( 
Kphesus.  is  well  exhd)iled  by  Neander,  (///.?/.  0/  Cht  n.  4.  151-100  .  His  **  arbitrary 
"  ami  ilhxal  conduct  had  crealeil  an  im|'ri--ion  \\t\  uiiia\  oiable  to  hitn  in  liic 
"  imperial  court  at  CotisianiinopK ."  Ihi^  caused  his  summons  to  be  accom- 
panied by  the  special  letter  to  which  C.iMion  lia>  allmled,  and  which  Neander 
says,  "was  drawn  up  with  more  l:<>(..1  ;  -,  use  tlian  <«iii]<l  have  been  expected  fti»ni 

'rheodosius.  atul  we  can  scai<cl\  \>  •  misi.ikcn  in  ^wpposini;  that  it  \%as  dictatevl 
"  by  a  wiser  liea<l."      \'et  C'vnl  diM.  irard-  d  the  emperors  censures  and  cum 
manils.  and.  with  liarinj^  defiance,  m.nle  his  tvwn  will  pai amount.  —  I-n<;.  Cii. 
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gave  audience  to  Candidiaii  the  imperial  minister;  who 
related  his  ineffectual  efforts  to  prevent  or  to  annul  the 
hasty  violence  of  the  Egyptian.  With  equal  haste  and 
violence,  the  Oriental  synod  of  filty  bishops  degraded  Cyril 
and  Memnon  from  their  episcopal  honors,  condemned,  in 
the  twelve  anathemas,  the  purest  venom  of  the  Apollinarian 
heresy,  and  described  the  Alexandrian  primate  as  a  monster, 
born  and  educated  for  the  destruction  of  the  church.**  His 
throne  was  distant  and  inaccessible ;  but  they  instantly 
resolved  to  bestow  on  the  flock  of  Ephesus  the  blessing  of 
a  faithful  shepherd.  By  the  vigilance  of  Memnon,  the 
churches  were  shut  agamst  them,  and  a  strong  garrison 
was  thrown  into  the  cathedral.  The  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Candidian,  advanced  to  the  assault ;  the  out- 
guards  were  routed  and  put  to  the  sword,  but  the  place 
was  impregnable :  the  besiegers  retired ;  their  retreat  was 
pursued  by  a  vigorous  sally  ;  they  lost  their  horses,  and 
many  of  the  soldiers  were  dangerously  wounded  with  clubs 
and  stones.  Ephesus,  the  city  of  the  Virgin,  was  defiled 
with  rage  and  clamor,  with  sedition  and  blood ;  the  rival 
synods  darted  anathemas  and  excommunications  from  their 
spiritual  engines ;  and  the  court  of  Theodosius  was  per- 
plexed by  the  adverse  and  contradictory  narratives  of  the 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  factions.  During  a  busy  period  of 
three  months,  the  emperor  tried  every  method,  except  the 
most  effectual  means  of  indifference  and  contempt,  to 
reconcile  this  theological  quarrel.  He  attempted  to  remove 
or  intimidate  the  leaders  by  a  common  sentence  of  acquittal 
or  condemnation ;  he  invested  his  representatives  at  Ephesus 
with  ample  power  and  military  force :  he  summoned  from 
either  party  eight  chosen  deputies  to  a  free  and  candid 
conference  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital,  far  from  the 
contagion  of  popular  frenzy.  But  the  Orientals  refused  to 
yield,  and  the  Catholics,  proud  of  their  numbers  and  of 
their  Latin  allies,  rejected  all  terms  of  union  or  toleration. 
The  patience  of  the  meek  Theodosius  was  provoked,  and 
he  dissolved  in  anger  this  episcopal  tumult,  which  at  the 
distance  of  thirteen  centuries,  assumes  the  venerable  aspect 
of  the  third  oecumenical  council.*'     "  God  is  my  witness," 

*«  'O  6\  kif  bXkdpif)  Tuv  tKK?.f}(Jiijv  TExdel^  kq)  Tpa<^Ei^.  After  the  coalition 
of  John  and  Cyril,  these  invectives  were  mutually  forgotten.  The  style  of 
declamation  must  never  be  confounded  with  the  genuine  sense  which  respectable 
enemies  entertain  of  each  other's  merit,  {Concil.  torn.  iii.  p.  1244). 

■*'  See  the  acts  of  the  synod  of  Ephesus  in  the  original  (Treek.  and  a  Latin  ver- 
sion almost  contemporary.  {Concil.  torn.  iii.  pp.  991-^332.  with  the  Synodicon 
adversus  Tragaedian  Irencri,  loin.  iv.  pp.  235-497;,  the  Ecclesiastical  Histories  of 
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said  the  pious  prince,  "  that  I  am  not  the  author  of  this 
"  confusion.     His  providence  will  discern  and  punish  the 
**  guilty.    Return  to  your  provinces,  and  may  your  private 
*'  virtues  repair  the  mischief  and  scandal  of  your  meeting." 
They  returned  to  their  provinces ;  but  the  same  passions 
which  had  distracted  the  synod  of  Ephesus  were  diffused 
over  the  Eastern  world.     After  three  obstinate  and  equal 
campaigns,  John  of  Antioch  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  con- 
descended to  explain  and   embrace :  but    their  seeming 
re-union   must  be  imputed   rather  to   prudence   than  to 
reason,  to  the  mutual  lassitude,  rather  than  to  the  Christian 
charity,  of  the  patriarchs. 
Victor>'  of         ^^^  Byzantine  pontiff  had  instilled  into  the 
Cyril.        royal  ear  a  baleful  prejudice  against  the  character 
A.  D.  431-435.  ,^j^^  conduct  of  his  Egyptian  rival.     An  epistle 
of  menace  and  invective,**  which  accompanied  the  summons, 
accused  him  as  a  busy,  insolent,  and  envious  priest,  who 
perplexed  the  simplicity  of  the  faith,  violated  the  peace  of 
the   church   and    state,  and,  by  his   artful    and    separate 
addresses  to  the  wife  and  sister  of  Theodosius,  presumed 
to  suppose,  or  to  scatter,  the  seeds  of  discord  in  the  imperial 
family.     At  the  stern  command  of  his  sovereign,  Cyril  had 
repaired  to  Ephesus,  where   he  was   resisted,  threatened, 
and  confined,  by  the  magistrates  in  the  interest  of  Nestorius 
and  the  Orientals ;  who  assembled  the  troops  of  Lydia  and 
Ionia  to  suppress  the  fanatic  and  disorderly  train  of  the 
patriarch.  Without  expecting  the  royal  license,  he  escaped 
from    his    guards,  precipitately  embarked,   deserted    the 
im[)crfcct  synod,  and  retired  to  his   episcopal  fortress  ol 
safety  and  indci)cndcnce.     But  his  artful  emissaries,  both 
in  the  court  and  city,  successfully  labored  to  appease  the 
resentment,  and  to   conciliate  the  favor,  of  the  emperor. 
The  feeble  son  of  Arcadius  was  alternately  swayed  by  his 
wife  and  sister,  by  the  eunuchs  and  women  of  the  palace: 
superstition  and  avarice  were  their   ruling  passions ;  and 
the  orthodox  chiefs  were  assiduous  in  their  endeavors  to 

Socrates.  (1.  vii.  c.  34).  and  Eva^^rtus,{\.i.  c.3,4.5\and  the  Breviary  ofLiberatu* 
(in  CoHcil.  toin.  vi.  pp.  419459,  c.  5,  6;,  and  Sfimoires  EccUs.  of  TillemoDt, 
(torn.  xiv.  j^p.  377-487.) 

<»  Tap«;f/)v,  (says  the  emperor  in  pointed  language),  to  yt  krrl  (TOitw  koI 
Xiiitiiafihv  rai^  kKK/.Tjalai^  l/iScfiXijKac  *  *  *  wo  dpaovrtpa^  "Pf^^/C  'i^ptirova^ 
fid'A?.ov  ^  uKpi^naic  ♦  *  ♦  kqI  rroiKiXiac  fidX?,ov  tovtuv  ijfiiv  wnj^  fjjrtp 
uTvXoTrjToc  *  ♦  *  TTavTh^  fid?.7iov  J/  lipeu^  •  •  •  rd  re  tuv  tKKXffCi^v^  ra 
re  tQiv  paaikiuv  ftt/.'/eiv  j^w/UsV/v  0ov?.€aBai^  uc  ovk  ovarff  u^opft^^  iT£pa/( 
evdoKLfiijOtu^.  I  should  he  curious  to  know  how  much  Nestorius  paid  for  these 
expressions,  so  mortifying  to  his  rival. 
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alarm  the  former,  and  to  gratify  the  latter.  Constantinople 
and  the  suburbs  were  sanctified  with  frequent  monasteries, 
and  the  holy  abbots,  Dalmatius  and  Eutyches,**  had  devoted 
their  zeal  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Cyril,  the  worship  of 
Mary,  and  the  unity  of  Christ  From  the  first  moment  of 
their  monastic  life,  they  had  never  mingled  with  the  world, 
or  trod  the  profane  ground  of  the  city.  But  in  this  awful 
moment  of  the  danger  of  the  church,  their  vow  was 
superseded  by  a  more  sublime  and  indispensable  duty.  At 
the  head  of  a  long  order  of  monks  and  hermits,  who  carried 
burning  tapers  in  their  hands,  and  chanted  litanies  to  the 
mother  of  God,  they  proceeded  from  their  monasteries  to 
the  palace.  The  people  were  edified  and  inflamed  by  this 
extraordinary  spectacle,  and  the  trembling  monarch  listened 
to  the  prayers  and  adjurations  of  the  saints,  who  boldly 
pronounced,  that  none  could  hope  for  salvation,  unless  they 
embraced  the  person  and  the  creed  of  the  orthodox 
successor  of  Athanasius.  At  the  same  time  every  avenue 
of  the  throne  was  assaulted  with  gold.  Under  the  decent 
names  of  eulogies  and  benedictions,  the  courtiers  of  both 
sexes  were  bribed  according  to  the  measure  of  their  power 
and  rapaciousness.  But  their  incessant  demands  despoiled 
the  sanctuaries  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria ;  and  the 
authority  of  the  patriarch  was  unable  to  silence  the  just 
murmur  of  his  clergy,  that  a  debt  oi  sixty  thousand  pounds 
had  already  been  contracted  to  support  the  expense  of 
this  scandalous  corruption."     Pulcheria,  who  relieved  her 

«  Eutyches,  the  hcrcsiarch  Eutyches,  is  honorably  named  by  Cyril  as  a  friend, 
a  saint,  and  the  strenuous  defender  of  the  faith.  His  brother,  the  abbot  Dalmatius, 
is  likewise  employed  to  bind  the  emperor  and  all  his  ciiamberlains  terribili  con- 
Juratione.    Synodicon,  c.  203,  in  Concil  tom.  iv.  p.  467.* 

M  Clerici  qui  hie  sunt  contristantur,  quod  ecclesia  Alexandrina  nudata  sit 
hujus  causa  turbelse ;  et  debet  prseter  ilia  quae  hinc  traiismissa  sint  auri  hbras 
miUe quingentas.  Et  nunc  ei  scriptum  est  ut  prarstet ;  sed  de  tua  ecclesia  pricsta 
avaritias  quorum  nosti,  &c.  This  curious  and  original  letter  from  Cyril's  arch- 
deacon to  nis  creature,  the  new  bishop  i>r  Constantinople.  \  .s  been  unnccoujtably 
preserved  in  an  old  Latin  version,  (Synodicon,  c.  203,  Concil.  tom.  i\.  pp.  ^65-468). 
The  mask  is  almost  dropped,  and  the  saints  speak  the  honest  language  of  mterest 
and  confcderacy.t 

♦  Neander,  (Wj/.  0/  Chris,  j^.  164),  quoting  Harduin,  says,  that  "  Dalmatius 
"  was  a  writer  in  one  of  the  imperial  bureaux,  and  had  a  wife  and  children."  He 
was  persuaded  by  a  venerated  monk.  Isacios,  to  toin  the  fra'wernity,  in  which  he 
obtamed  great  influence  and  became  Archimandrite.  The  emperor  sometimes 
visited  him  in  his  cell ;  but  never  could  prevail  upon  him  to  leave  his  solitude, 
even  to  take  part  in  the  public  penitential  processions,  when  the  frequent  earth- 
quakes filled  Constantinople  with  alarm.  It  was  usual  for  new  patriarchs  to  pay 
tneir  respects  to  him.  But  Dalmatius  refused  to  admit  Nestorius,  of  whom  he 
said,  "  An  evil  beast  has  come  among  us.  to  injure  many  by  his  doctrines."  For 
eight  and  forty  years  lie  had  never  left  his  cell,  till  his  hatred  of  the  patriarch  and 
the  influence  of  Cyril  moved  him  to  the  extraordinary  effort  here  exhibited.— E,  C. 

t  This  letter  from  Epiphanius  to  Maximianus  was  preserved  by  Theodoret. 
{^eaiuUr.  4,  173.)— Eng.  Ch. 
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brother  irom  the  weight  of  an  empire,  was  the  firmest  p'llnr 
of  orthodoxy  ;  and  so  intimate  was  the  alHance  between  the 
thunders  of  the  synod  and  the  whisfKjrs  of  the  court,  tliat 
Cyril  was  assured  of  success  if-  he  could  displace  one 
eunuch,  and  substitute  another  in  the  favor  of  Theodosius. 
Yet  the  Egyptian  could  not  boast  of  a  glorious  or  decisive 
victory.  The  emperor,  with  unaccustomed  firmness,  adhered 
to  his  promise  of  protecting  the  innocence  of  the  Oriental 
bishops ;  and  Cyril  softened  his  anathemas,  and  confessed, 
with  ambiguity  and  reluctance,  a  two-fold  nature  of  Christ, 
before  he  was  permitted  to  satiate  his  revenge  against  the 
unfortunate  Nestorius." 

Exile  of  ^^^^  ^*^^^  ^"^  obstinate  Nestorius,  before  the 

Nestorius,  end  of  the  synod,  was  oppressed  by  Cyril,  be- 
A.  D.  435.  trayed  by  the  court,  and  faintly  su{)ported  by 
his  Eastern  friends.  A  sentiment  of  fear  or  mdignation 
prompted  him,  while  it  was  yet  time,  to  affect  the  glory  of 
a  voluntary  abdication;"  his  wish,  or  at  least  his  request, 
was  readily  granted ;  he  was  conducted  with  honor  from 
Ephosus  to  liis  old  monastery  of  Antioch  ;  and.  after  a 
short  pause*,  his  successors,  Maximian  and  Proclus,  were 
acknowledged  as  the  lawful  bishops  of  Constantinople.  But 
in  the  silence  of  his  cell,  the  degraded  patriarch  could  no 
longer  resume  the  innocence  and  security  of  a  private 
monk.     The  past  he  regretted,  he  was  discontented  with 

61  The  tf'Mious  ncj^'Mintions  that  succcedcl  the  syno<l  of  Ephesus  arc  diffuvly 
rclateti  in  the  <)ri>;iu.il  At  l>,  {Cotii:ii.  lorn.  iii.  pp.  i.v,)-i77^  '»*!  >«"■  vol.  ami  lb* 
SynotticoH,  in  toin.  iv.t.  S<n:rat^s,  O-  vii.  c  2S.  3s,  40,  41.1.  hA'affnus,  <1.  1.  c.  6,  7. "5. 
lii,  Libenitns,  (c.  7-10),  rillcmonl,  ( JA'wi.  licch's.  torn.  \iv.  pp.  4S7-<i76).  The  most 
patient  roatlcr  will  thank  nie  lur  cuniprcssiiig  so  much  nonsense  and  i'alschoodin 
a  few  iitic.i. 

'-^  \ vrob  re av SerjOfVTor, IrrerfHt'ij  Karti  rh  o'Kelov Irrava^^Fv^ai  fjovanrrinicV' 
Evai^nus,  I.  i.  c.  7.  The  tuininal  letters  in  the  Synodicon,  (c.  15.  24.  25,  26.'.  justify 
tiieu/^/'aranc/'ola  voUmtary  resignation,  which  is  asserted  by  Ebed-Jesu,aNcsto- 
rian  writer,  apud  As-eman,  Hibliot.  Ori>-ntaL  torn.  iii.  pp.  299,  3^2.* 

*  Nestorius  was  <icposed  by  an  imperial  edict ;  and,  at  his  f»wn  humble  request- 
was  permitted  to  return  to  his  mona.stery  at  .Vnlioch  — (iKRM.  Ko. 

The  circuni'il.inlial  narrative  of  Nrand'-r,  (4,  166-170),  >jives  a  very  different 
aspect  to  the  fall  ol  Xistorius.     Wearied  and  harassed  by  the  restless  hostility  oi 
Cyril,  he  wrote  to  the  imperial  chamberlain.  Scholasticus,  sayinj;.  that  if '"  th- 
"maintenance  <»f  til.- true  l.uili  could  be  secured,  he  would  k'-^'Hv  return  to  hi-* 
"cloister  and  its  blc:^-.!-!   tiampiilhtv."     ();K'viri>;  his  sister  Pulchei  la  and  di>- 
turbed.  bv  the  insinu.itions  of  I'vril's  brilud  a<lvocaies,  the  weak  TheiKi->-ii»j 
availed   himself  of    this  loiter,   and   throu'<.i   the   praetorian    prefect   informcJ 
Nestorius.  but  without  any  manikstation  of  unfriendly  leelinR,  that  "  the  ncccs- 
"  sarv  oiders  ha«l  bt-en  kjiven  t'>r  his  returnim;.  in  the  m«»st  convenient  and  dc- 
"  sirable  maniK-r.  to  his  tloi>i.r."     In  reply  to  tiiis,  the  patriarch  resigned  his 
office,  aj^ain  comin  ndiriv;  t.»tlu-  .-inpt^rMr  "  the  care  <»l  m.iintaininK  pure  doctrine." 
There  are  no  proou  of  lii->  h.iviii-.;  en<<.i<-d  in  any  intrigues  after  his  rctircmeni; 
but  he  had  manv  fneinls  in  t.'on>tanliii<»ple ;  and  altvr  the  tieaih  of  his  successor 
Maximianus  the  populace  clamored  loi  his  restoration.  This  induced  his  enemies 
to  obtain  an  »uder  for  his  removal  to  a  greater  distance,  and  his  subsequent 
persecution.— Kng.  Ch. 
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the  present,  and  the  future  he  had  reason  to  dread:  the 
oriental  bisliops  successively  disengaged  their  cause  from 
his  unpopular  name,  and  each  day  decreased  the  number 
of  the  schismatics  who  revered  Nestorius  as  the  confessor 
of  the  faith.  After  a  residence  at  Antioch  of  four  years,  the 
hand  of  Theodosius  subscribed  an  edict,"  which  ranked 
him  with  Simon  the  magician,  proscribed  his  opinions  and 
followers,  condemned  his  writings  to  the  flames,  and  banished 
his  person  first  to  Petra  in  Arabia,  and  at  length  to  Oasis, 
one  of  the  islands  of  the  Libyan  desert.**  Secluded  from 
the  church  and  from  the  world,  the  exile  was  still  pursued 
by  the  rage  of  bigotry  and  war.  A  wandering  tribe  of  the 
Blemmyes  or  Nubians  invaded  his  solitary  prison  :  in  their 
retreat  they  dismissed  a  crowd  of  useless  captives ;  but  no 
sooner  had  Nestorius  reached  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  than 
he  would  gladly  have  escaped  from  a  Roman  and  orthodox 
city  to  the  milder  servitude  of  the  savages.  His  flight  was 
punished  as  a  new  crime :  the  soul  of  the  patriarch  inspired 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  Egypt ;  the  magistrates, 
the  soldiers,  the  monks,  devoudy  tortured  the  enemy  of 
Christ  and  St.  Cyril ;  and,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  i^thiopia, 
the  heretic  was  alternately  dragged  and  recalled,  till  his 
aged  body  was  broken  by  the  hardships  and  accidents  of 

w  Sec  the  imperial  letters  in  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Ephesus,  (Concil.  torn, 
iii.  pp.  I73<>-I735)'  The  odious  name  of  Simonian's,  which  was  affixed  to  the  dis- 
ciples of  this  reparCtdov^  di6aoKa\ia;^  was  designed  (Of  uv  oveideoi  Kpoi3?iijdevTec 
iUuvtov  vTTOfievotev  ri/iupiav  ruv  dfiapTrjfiaruVy  kcu  firjTe  i^ovrag  Tifujpiac, 
fiTjre  -BavovTac  urifiiac  Hrbc  vnupxuv.  Yet  these  were  Christians !  who  dif- 
fered only  in  names  and  in  shadow. 

M  The  metaphor  of  islands  is  applied  by  the  grave  civilians,  {Pandect.  1.  xlviii. 
tit.  22.  leg.  7),  to  those  happy  spots  which  are  discriminated  by  water  and  verdure 
from  the  Libyan  sands.  Three  of  these  under  the  common  name  of  Oasis,  or 
Alvahat:  i.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  2.  The  middle  Oasis,  three  days' 
journey  to  the  west  of  Lycopolis.  3.  The  southern  where  Nestorius  was  ban- 
ished, in  the  first  climate,  and  only  three  days'  journey  from  the  confines  of 
Nubia.  See  a  learned  noteof  Michaelis,  (ad  Descnpt.  ^gypt.  Abulfeda,^.  21-34).* 

"  I  The  Oasis  of  Sivah  has  been  visited  by  Mons.  Drovetti  and  Mr.  Browne. 
2.  The  little  Oasis,  that  of  El  Kassar,  was  visited  and  described  by  Belzoni.  y 
The  great  Oasis,  and  its  splendid  ruins,  have  been  well  described  in  the  travels 
of  Sir  A.  Edmonstone.  To  these  must  be  added  another  Western  Oasis,  also 
visited  by  Sir  A.  Edmonstone.— Milman. 

The  most  sensible  meaning,  assigned  to  the  word  Oasis,  derives  it  from  Ouah, 
the  plural  of  IVah,  Arab,  for  a  dwelling;  so  thai  it  denotes  an  inhabited  spot  in 
the  desert.  Herodotus  mentions  but  one,  which  he  calls  an  "  island  of  the  olest." 
The  three  named  hy  Gibbon,  were  known  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  Manv  more 
have  since  been  discovered,  which  Browne,  Burckhardt,  Belzoni  and  other 
travelers  have  described.  There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  were  ever 
used  as  penal  solitudes,  prior  to  the  building  of  Constantinople.  The  first  on 
record  who  sent  refractory  opponents  there  is  Constantius,  and  the  emperor 
Julian  is  said  to  have  imitated  him  From  that  time,  deportation  to  them  was  a 
punishment  held  to  be  second  only  to  that  of  death.  Justinian  relaxed  its 
•cverity  into  a  "  relegatio  ad  tempus."  The  Notitia  Imperii  proves  that  Roman 
garrisons  were  kept  there.— Eng.  Ch. 
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these  reiterated  journeys.  Yet  his  mirid  was  still  independent 
and  erect ;  the  president  of  Thebais  was  awed  by  his  pastoral 
letters ;  he  survived  the  Catholic  tyrant  of  Alexandria,  and, 
after  sixteen   years*  banishment,  the  synod  of  Chalcedon 
would  perhaps  have  restored  him  to  the  honors,  or  at  least 
to  the  communion,  of  the  church.     The  death  of  Nestorius 
prevented  his  obedience  to  their  welcome  summons  ;**  and 
his   disease   might  afford  some   color   to  the   scandalous 
report,  that  his  tongue,  the  organ  of  blasphemy,  had  been 
eaten  by  the  worms.     He  was  buried  in  a  city  of  Upper 
Egypt,  known  by  the  names  of  Chemnis,  or  Panopolis,  or 
Akmim  ;**  but  the  immortal   mahce  of  the  Jacobites  has 
persevered  for  ages  to  cast  stones  against  his  sepulchre, 
and  to  propagate  the   foolish  tradition,  that  it  was  never 
watered  by  the  rain  of  heaven,  which  equally  descends  on 
the  righteous  and  the  ungodly."     Humanity  may  drop  a 
tear  on  the  fate  of  Nestorius  ;  yet  justice  must  observe,  that 
he  suffered  the  persecution  which  he  had  approved  and 
inflicted." 
Heresy  of         The  death  of  the  Alexandrian  primate,  after  a 
Euiyches.     rcigu  of  thirty-two  years,  abandoned  the  Catholics 
"^  ■      to  the  intemperance  of  zeal  and  the  abuse  ol 

•••'  The  invitation  of  Nestorius  to  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  is  related  by  Zacharias. 
bishop  of  Mehlene.  {Evagrius,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  Asseman.  Btbliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p-55'' 
and  the  famous  Xenaias  or  Philoxenus.  bishop  of  Hierapohs,  (Asseman.  Biblu>t. 
Orient,  tom.  ii.  p.  40.  &c.  >,  denied  by  Evagrius  and  .\sseman,  and  st«»utly  main- 
tained by  La  Croze.  KThesaur.  Epistol.  tom.  iii.  p.  181,  &c.)  The  faci  is  not 
improbable  :  yet  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Monophysites  to  spread  the  mvidiou* 
report;  and  Eutychius,  torn.  ii.  p.  12),  affirms,  thai  Nestorius  died  after  .inc^i'c 
of  seven  years,  ami  consequently  ten  years  before  the  synod  of  Chalcedon. 

^^6  Consult  D'Anville.  {Sfimoire  sur  t E^ypfr',  p.  191).  Pocock  {Description  of  tf^^ 
East,  vol.  i.  p.  76).  Abulfeda  {Descnpt.  .-Eirypt,  p.  14),  and  his  comrnenia'*^'' 
Michaelis  (Not.  pp.  78-H3),  and  the  JVudian  (ieographer.  (p.  421,  who  mention*- 
in  the  twelfth  century,  the  ruins  and  the  sugar-canes  of.Vkmin  " 

£•7  Eutychius,  (Anna/,  tom.  iii.  p.  12),  and  Gregory  Bar  Hebrarus.  orAbulpbaf*' 
jfius,  {Asseman  tom  ii.  p.  316),  represent  the  credulity  of  the  tenth  and  tvrel'^" 
centuries.  , 

4»  We  are  obliged  to  Evagrius,  (I.  i.  c.  7),  for  some  extracts  from  the  letter*^' 
Nestorius;  but  the  lively  picture  of  his  sufferings  is  treated  with  insult  by*"* 
hard  and  stupid  fanatic. t 

•  The  ancient  accounts  of  this  place  have  been  supposed  to  refc-r  to  two  diflref^"' 
towns.  (6>//ar/wj,  2,8j3.  )  Chemmis  was  its  original  designation.  New  sclli<^'^* 
under  the  Ptoleniys.  finding  their  Pan.  or  some  deity  like  hiin.  worshipctl  there. 
gave  the  place  its  (ireek  name.  Diodorus  Siculus,  (I.  iS.)  savs  that  both  have  lh<^ 
same  meaning,  and  Dr.  Lep^ius  says  that  Chem  was  the  Pan  ot  the  Kg\pli.ii<"^' 
but  doubts  whether  the  place  had  its  original  name  from  this.  Letters  fron* 
Egypt,  p.  lis.  etlit.  Bohn.)  Most  writers  mention  it  only  as  Panopolis,  an<l  tnc 
district  around  it  was  denominated  Nomos  Paiiopolitos.  Strabo  says,  that,  in  his 
lime,  it  was  inhabitetl  chiefly  by  Iincn-weavers  and  lapidaries,  .\kmim.  itr. 
according  to  Lepsius.  Echmim,  is  the  Arabian  (orm  given  to  its  old  name. — E.C 

t  In  this  sentiment  Neander  concurs.  '*  Tiio  heart  of  Evagrius,"  he  says  14.  xSj', 
"  was  so  steeled  by  the  j)ower  of  dogmatic  fanaticism,  that  he  had  no  sense  to 
"  perceive  the  composure  and  dignity  of  .N'estoriiis;  and  could  sec  nothing  but 
"  pride  and  obstinacy,  in  the  expressions  of  a  noble  spirit,  unbowed  to  servility 
"  by  all  its  misfortunes."— Eng.  Ch. 
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victory.**  The  Monophysite  doctrine  (one  incarnate  nature) 
was  ngorously  preached  in  the  churches  of  Egypt  and  the 
monasteries  of  the  East ;  the  primitive  creed  of  ApoHinaris 
was  protected  by  the  sanctity  of  Cyril ;  and  the  name  of 
EuTYCHES,  his  venerable  friend,  has  been  applied  to  the 
sect  most  adverse  to  the  Syrian  heresy  of  Nestorius.     His 
rival  Eutyches  was  the  abbot,  or  archimandrite,  or  superior, 
of  three  hundred  monks,  but  the  opinions  of  a  simple  and 
illiterate  recluse  might  have  expired  in  the  cell,  where  he 
had  slept  above  seventy  years,  if  the  resentment  or  indis- 
cretion of  Flavian,  the  Byzsmtine  pontiff,  had  not  exposed 
the  scandal  to  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  world.  His  domestic 
synod  was  instandy  convened,  their  proceedings  were  sullied 
with  clamor  and  artifice,  and  the  aged  heretic  was  surprised 
into  a  seeming  confession,  that  Christ  had  not  derived  his 
body  from  the  substance  of  the  Virgin  Mary.     From  their 
partial  decree,  Eutyches  appealed  to  a  general  council,  and 
his   cause  was  vigorously  asserted  by  his  godson  Chrys- 
aphius,  the  reigning  eunuch  of  the  palace,  and  his  accomplice 
Dioscorus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  the  creed, 
the  talents,  and  the  vices  of  the  nephew  of  Theo-       second 
philus.    By  the  special  summons  of  Theodosius,      ^p^h ^*'  ^^ 
the  second  synod  of  Ephesus  was  judiciously      \?iS^^i, 
composed  of  ten  metropolitans  and  ten  bishops      Aug.s-n. 
from  each  of  the  six  dioceses  of  the  Eastern  empire :  some 
exceptions  of  favor  or  merit  enlarged  the  number  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five ;  and  the  Syrian  Barsumas,  as  the 
chief  and  representative  of  the  monks,  was  invited  to  sit 
and  vote   with   the  successors  of  the  apostles.     But   the 
despotism  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarch  again  oppressed  the 
freedom  of  debate:  the  same  spiritual  and  carnal  weapons 
were  again  drawn  from  the  arsenals  of  Egypt ;  the  Asiatic 
veterans,  a  band  of  archers,  served  under   the   orders  of 
Dioscorus ;  and  the  more  formidable  monks,  whose  minds 
were  inaccessible  to  reason  or  mercy,  besieged  the  doors 
of  the  cathedral.     The  general,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  the 

'>»  Dixi  Cyrillum  dum  viveret.  auctoritate  sua  effecisse.  ne  Eutychiaiiismus  cl 
Monophvsitarum  error  in  nerviim  erumperet :  idque  verum  puto  *  •  ♦  aliquo 
*    *    *    honesto  modo  TraAtvwr^rai;  cccinerat.    The  learned  but  cations  Jablonski 

did  not  always  speak  the  whole  truth.     Cum  Cyrillo  lenius  omnino  egi,  quam  si 
tecum  aut  cum  aliis  rei  hujus  probe  jjnaris  et  acquis  rerum  aestimatoribus  sermones 

f)rivatos  conferrem,  (  Thesaur,  Epistol.  La  Crozian,  torn.  i.  pp.  197. 198) ;  an  cxcel- 
ent  key  to  his  dissertations  on  the  Ncstorian  controversy ! 

•  This  Cyril  appears  to  have  raised  the  controversy  for  the  express  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  ihc  court  against  the  bishops  who  opposed  him.  In 
this  he  at  first  but  too  well  succeeded. — Germ.  Ed. 
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unconstrained,  voice  of  the  fathers,  accepted  the  faith  aiivl 
even  the  anathemas  of  Cyril ;  and  the  heresy  of  the  two 
natures    was    formally  condemned   in    the    persons    and 
writings  of  the  most  learned  orientals.     "  May  those  who 
"  divide  Christ  be  divided  with  the  sword,  may  they  be 
"  hewn   in   pieces,  may  they  be   burnt  alive ;"  were   the 
charitable  wishes  of  a  Christian  synod.**     The  innocence 
and  sanctity  of  Eutyches  were  acknowledged  without  hesi- 
tation ;  but  the  prelates,  more  especially  those  of  Thrace  and 
Asia,  were  unwilling  to  depose  their  patriarch  for  the  use 
or  even  the  abuse  ofhis  lawful  jurisdiction.  They  embraced 
the   knees  of  Dioscorus,  as   he  stood  with  a  threatening 
aspect  on  the  footstool  of  his  throne,  and  conjured  him  to 
forgive   the   offences,  and   to   respect  the  dignity,  of  his 
brother.     "  Do  you  mean  to  raise  a  sedition  ?  '*  exclaimed 
the  relentless  tyrant.    **  Where  are  the  officers  ?  "  At  these 
words   a  furious   multitude  of  monks   and   soldiers,  with 
staves,  and  swords,  and  chains,  burst  into  the  church :  the 
trembling  bishops  hid  themselves  behind  the  altar,  or  under 
the  benches,  and  as  they  were  not  inspired  with  the  zeal  of 
martyrdom,  they  successively  subscribed  a   blank    paper, 
which  was  afterwards  filled  with  the  condemnation  of  the 
Byzantine  pontitf.     Flavian  was  instantly  delivered  to  the 
wild  beasts  of  tliis  spiritual  amphitheatre :  the  monks  were 
stimulated  by  the  voice  and  example  of  Barsumas  to  avenge 
the  injuries  of  Christ :  it  is  said  that  the  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria reviled,  and  buffeted,  and  kicked,  and  trampled  his 
i)rotlier  of  Constantinople  :*'  it  is  certain,  that  the  victim, 

*"•*'  *Il  (lyia  avvo(hc  EiTeVy  upov  kovdov  Ei''<Tt'/?f<)V,  ovTOC  i^uP  /co/},  ovto^  eU 
Avo  yh'JiTnt,  (')f  Ifupinty  //FfHadi}  ***«■?  rzf  ^yei  dvOy  uvaOpfia.  Al  there 
qiicsi  of  Diu.scorus,  those  who  were  not  able  to  roar  (fiovaai)  stretched  out  their 
hands.  At  Chalcedoti,  the  Orientals  disclaimed  these  exclamations  :  but  thtr 
K^ypiians  more  consistently  declared  ravra  Kai  tore  (nrouev  Kai  vvv  ^irytmrv- 
(Coudl.  lorn.  Iv.  I).  IOI2).  *  I   f-     ■ 

*' 'E/fye  c5f,  Kusebius,  bishop  of  Doryheum),  nn*  <I»/.f7  ?mroi'  re  ^nyMiu^ 
dvaiiyrth'/vni  rrphc  ^looKopov  tjOovfievov  re  koI  AaKvunftnov  :  and  this  testimony 
of  Evazftus,  (1.  ii.  c.  i),  is  ami>liried  by  the  historian  Zonaras,  (torn.  ii.  I.  xiii.  \*. 
44),  who  afTirms  thai  ]J)ioscorus  kicked  like  a  wild  ass.  Bnt  the  lanfnia)2:c  of 
Liberains.  i  fir?v.  c.  12,  in  Concil  torn.  vi.  p.  438).  is  more  cautious;  and  the  Acts 
ofChalcedon,  which  lavish  the  names  o(  homicidr.  Cam.  &c.,  do  not  justify  so 
pointed  a  charge.  The  monk  BarMimas  is  more  particularly  accused — laAa^  Tor 
fmKapiov  ^/.aviavov'  ai'Tt>c  ((Jtt/ke  Kai  lAEye^  Oiffu^ov,  (^Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  I4i3).* 

•  Neander  relates,  (4  220,)  "  ihc  hitjh-handed  violence  of  Dioscorus."  at  the 
second  council  of  Eplusus.  The  depuiit-s.  whom  Leo  the  (Vreat  h.id  sent  there 
al  the  invitation  of  TIk-oUosIus.  escaped  with  difficully.  and  were  obliged  to  seek  a 
safe  passage  homeward,  throngh  nnfreouented  by-ways.  It  was  from  this  Roman 
poniif!",  that  the  council  received  its  apj)ellalion  of"  The  Robber  Synod."  Barsumas 
was  an  abbot  in  Syria,  the  head  of  a  faction  devoted  to  Cyril  and  vehemently  op- 
posed to  Theo«.iorei.  {yrandt-r.  4.  1^9.)  As  a  staunch  supporter  of  Dioscorus.  he 
was  allowed  to  take  a  seat  and  vote  in  this  council,  to  represent  the  Anti-Xestorian 
monks  of  that  district.  A  numerous  troop  of  them  were  introduced  as  hearers, 
but,  in  fact,  to  overpower  discussion  by  their  outrageous  clamors.—ENC  Ch. 
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before  he  could  reach  the  place  of  his  exile,  expired,  on  the 
third  day,  of  the  wounds  and  bruises  which  he  had  received 
at  Ephesus.  This  second  synod  has  been  justly  branded 
as  a  gang  of  robbers  and  assassins ;  yet  the  accusers  of 
Dioscorus  would  magnify  his  violence,  to  alleviate  the 
cowardice  and  inconstancy  of  their  own  behavior. 

The  faith  of  Egypt  had  prevailed :  but  the 
vanquished  party  was  supported  by  the  same  cimicedon, 
pope  who  encountered  without  fear  the  hostile  ^^j  J^^^^* 
rage  of  Attila  and  Genseric.  The  theology  of 
Leo,  his  famous  tome  or  epistle  on  the  mystery  of  the 
incarnation,  had  been  disregarded  by  the  synod  of  Ephesus  : 
his  authority,  and  that  of  the  Latin  church,  was  insulted  in 
his  legates,  who  escaped  from  slavery  and  death  to  relate 
the  melancholy  tale  of  the  tyranny  of  Dioscorus  and  the 
martyrdom  of  Flavian.  His  provincial  synod  annulled  the 
irregular  proceedings  of  Ephesus  ;  but  as  this  step  was 
itself  irregular,  he  solicited  the  convocation  of  a  general 
council  in  the  free  and  orthodox  provinces  of  Italy.  From 
his  independent  throne,  the  Roman  bishop  spoke  and  acted 
without  danger,  as  the  head  of  the  Christians,  and  his 
dictates  were  obsequiously  transcribed  by  Placidia  and  her 
son  Valentinian ;  who  addressed  their  Eastern  colleague  to 
restore  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church.  But  the  pageant 
of  Oriental  royalty  was  moved  with  equal  dexterity  by  the 
hand  of  the  eunuch ;  and  Theodosius  could  pronounce, 
without  hesitation,  that  the  church  was  already  peaceful  and 
triumphant,  and  that  the  recent  flame  had  been  extinguished 
by  the  just  punishment  of  the  Nestorians.  Perhaps  the 
Greeks  would  be  still  involved  in  the  heresy  of  the  Mono- 
physites,  if  the  emperor's  horse  had  not  fortunately 
stumbled ;  Theodosius  expired  ;  his  orthodox  sister,  Pul- 
cheria,  with  a  nominal  husband,  succeeded  to  the  throne ; 
Chrysaphius  was  burnt,  Dioscorus  was  disgraced,  the  exiles 
were  recalled,  and  the  tome  of  Leo  was  subscribed  by  the 
Oriental  bishops.  Yet  the  pope  was  disappointed  in  his 
favorite  project  of  a  Latin  council :  he  disdained  to  preside 
in  the  Greek  synod,  which  was  speedily  assembled  at  Nice 
in  Bithynia ;  his  legates  required  in  a  peremptory  tone  the 
presence  of  the  emperor ;  and  the  weary  fathers  were 
transported  to  Chalcedon  under  the  immediate  eye  of 
Marcian  and  the  senate  of  Constantinople.  A  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  the  church  of  St. 
Euphemia  was  built  on  the  summit  of  a  gentle  though  lofty 
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ascent :  the  triple  structure  was  celebrated  as  a  prodigy  of 
art,  and  the  boundless  prospect  of  the  land  and  sea  might 
have  raised  the  mind  of  a  sectary  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  God  of  the  universe.     Six  hundred  and  thirty  bishops 
were  ranged  in  order  in  the  nave  of  the  church ;  but  the 
patriarchs  of  the  East  were   preceded  by  the  legates,  of 
whom  the  third  was  a  simple  priest ;  and  the  place  of  honor 
was  reserved  for  twenty  laymen  of  consular  or  senatorial! 
rank.     The  gospel   was    ostentatiously  displayed   in   the 
centre,  but  the  rule  of  faith  was  defined  by  the  papal  and 
imperial  ministers,  who  moderated  the  thirteen  sessions  of 
the   council   of  Chalcedon.*"     Their  pardal    interposition 
silenced   the   intemperate   shouts   and   execrations,  which 
degraded  the  episcopal  gravity ;  but,  on  the  formal  accusa- 
tion of  the  legates,  Dioscorus  was  compelled  to  descend 
from  his  throne  to  the  rank  of  a  criminal,  already  condemned 
in  the  opinion  of  his  judges.    The  Orientals,  less  adverse  to 
Nestorius   than  to   Cyril,  accepted   the  Romans   as   their 
deliverers:  Thrace, and  Pontus, and  Asia,  were  exasperated 
against  the  murderer  of  Flavian,  and  the  new  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople  and  Antioch  secured  their   places  by  the 
sacrifice  of  their   benefactor.     The   bishops   of  Palestine. 
Macedonia,  and  Greece,  were  attached  to  the  faith  of  Cyril: 
but  in  the  face  of  the  synod,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  the 
leaders,  with  their  obsequious  train,  passed  from  the  right 
to  the  left  wing,  and  decided  the  victory  by  this  seasonable 
desertion.     Of  the  seventeen  suffragans  who   sailed  from 
Alexandria,  four  were  tempted  from  their  allegiance,  and 
the  thirteen,  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground,  implored  the 
mercy  of  the  council,  with  sighs  and  tears,  and  a  pathetic 
declaration,  that,  if  they  yielded,  they  should  be  massacred 
on  their  return  to  Egypt,  by  the  indignant  people.   A  tard\' 
repentance  was  allowed  to  expiate  the  guilt  or  error  of  thr 
accomplices  of  Dioscorus  :  but  their  sins  were  accumulated 
on  his  head  ;  he  neither  asked  nor  hoped  for  pardon,  and 
the  moderation  of  those  who  pleaded  for  a  general  amnesty 

62  The  acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Coucil  lom.  iv.  pp.  761-2071).  com- 
prehend those  (if  Ef>hesiis,  (pp.  890-1 189^,  which  aj^ain  comprise  the  synod  of  Con- 
stantinople under  Flavian,  (pp.  930.1073):  and  it  requires  some  attention  to 
disen$;age  this  double  involution.  The  whole  business  of  Eutyches,  Flavian,  and 
Dioscorus,  is  r  !  iled  by  Evagrius,  (1.  i.  c.  9-12.  and  1.  li.c.  1,  2, 3,  4).  and  Liberaius 
{Brev.  c.  If.  1  • ;,  W-  Once  more,  and  almost  for  the  last  time,  I  appeal  to  the 
diligence  of  Tuicnionl,  {Mnn.  Eccles.  lom.  xv.  pp.  479-7I9-  ^he  annals  of  Haromus 
and  Pagi  will  accompany  me  much  further  on  my  long  and  laborious  journey* 

"  The  village  of  Kadi-Kiuy  now  marks  the  site.  <m  which  once  stooti  the 
memorable  Chalcedon.    Porter's  Trai'els,  ii.  737.— Knu.  Ch. 
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was  drowned  in  the  prevailing  cry  of  victory  and  revenge. 
To  save  the  reputation  of  his  late  adherents,  som^  personal 
offences  were  skillfully  detected  ;  his  rash  and  illegal  ex- 
communication of  the  pope,  and  his  contumacious  refusal 
(while  he  was  detained  a  prisoner)  to  attend  the  summons 
of  the  synod.  Witnesses  were  introduced  to  prove  the 
special  mcts  of  his  pride,  avarice,  and  cruelty;  and  the 
fathers  heard  with  abhorrence,  that  the  alms  of  the  church 
were  lavished  on  the  female  dancers,  that  his  palace,  and 
even  his  bath,  was  open  to  the  prostitutes  of  Alexandria, 
and  that  the  infamous  Pansophia,  or  Irene,  was  publicly 
entertained  as  the  concubine  of  the  patriarch." 

For  these  scandalous  offences  Dioscorus  was  paith  of 
deposed  by  the  synod,  and  banished  by  the  Chaiccdon. 
emperor ;  but  the  purity  of  his  faith  was  declared  in  the 
presence,  and  with  the  tacit  approbation,  of  the  fathers. 
Their  prudence  supposed,  rather  than  pronounced,  the 
heresy  of  Eutyches,  who  was  never  summoned  before  their 
tribunal ;  and  they  sat  silent  and  abashed,  when  a  bold 
Monophysite,  casting  at  their  feet  a  volume  cf  Cyril, 
challenged  them  to  anathematize  in  his  person  the  doctrine 
of  the  saint.  If  we  fairly  peruse  the  acts  of  Chalcedon  as 
they  are  recorded  by  the  orthodox  party,**  we  shall  find 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  bishops  embraced  the  simple 
unity  of  Christ ;  and  the  ambiguous  concessions,  that  he 
was  formed  of  or  from  two  natures,  might  imply  either 
their  previous  existence,  or  their  subsequent  confusion,  or 

•'  yidXiara  fj  TreptfSotjTo^  Ilavffo^^a,  ^  KaTiovrjevrj  'Opetv^,  (perhaps  Eipjyv^,) 
Tcepl  ^f  xoi  6  TToXvdvdpcjno^  ryg  AAe^avdfjecjv  drjfiog  u<pf/Ke  ^vqvy  avrf/i  r: 

KGL  Tov  IpwjTov  HEfJVfjfiivo^,  {CottcU,  tom.  iv.  p.  1276).  A  specimen  of  the  wit 
and  malice  of  the  people  is  preserved  in  the  Greek  Antholofty,  (I,  ii.  c.  5,  p.  188, 
edit.  VVechel).  although  the  application  was  unknown  to  the  editor  Brodaeus.  The 
nameless  epigrammatist  raises  a  tolerable  pun,  by  confounding  the  episcopal 
salutation  of  "  Peace  be  to  all  I "  with  the  genuine  or  corrupted  name  of  the 
bishop's  concubine : 

ElptjvTf  mivreoaiVy  krriaKoiroc  elirev  rreWuVf 

llur  dvvarai  nuaiv^  ^v  fiovo^  Ivdov  ^;ff«; 
I  am  i|?norant  whether  the  patriarch,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  jealous  lover,  is 
the  Cmion  of  a  preceding  epigram,  whose  nehc  iarnKoc  was  viewed  with  envv 
and  wonder  by  Pnapus  himself.  »  #     > 

«<  1  hose  who  reverence  the  infallibility  of  synods,  may  trv  to  ascertain  their 
sense.  The  leading  bishops  were  attended  bv  partial  or  careless  scribes,  who 
dispersed  their  copies  round  the  world.  Our  Greek  MSB.  are  sullied  with  the 
false  and  prescribed  reading  of  kK  tijv  (ftvaeuv,  {Concil.  tom.  iii.  p.  1460):  the 
authentic  translation  of  Pope  Leo  I.  does  not  seem  to  have  been  executed,  and  the 
old  Latin  versions  materially  differ  from  the  present  Vulgate,  which  was 
revised  (a.  d.  550)  by  Rusticiis,  a  Roman  priest,  from  the  best  MSB.  of  the 
'SKOL^rjTot  at  Constantinople,  {Pucange,  C.  P.  Christiana,  I.  iv.  p.  151),  a  famous 

monastery  of  Latins,  Greeks,  and  Syrians.  See  ConciL  torn.  iv.  pp.  lOSQ-aoAQ. 
I'.igi.  Critica,  tom.  ii.  p.  326,  &c. 
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some  dangerous  interval   between  the  conception  of  the 
man  and  the  assumption  of  the  God.  The  Roman  theolog)% 
more  positive  and  precise,  adopted  the  term  most  offensive 
to  the  ears  of  the  Egyptians,  that  Christ  existed  in  two 
natures ;  and  this  momentous  particle"  (which  tlie  memory, 
rather  than  the   understanding,  must  retain)  had   almost 
produced  a  schism  among  the  Catholic  bishops.     The  tome 
of  Leo  had  been  respectfully,  perhaps  sincerely,  subscribed; 
but  they  protested,  in  two  successive  debates,  that  it  was 
neither  expedient  nor  lawful  to  transgress  the  sacred  land- 
marks which  had  been  fixed  at  Nice,  Constantinople,  and 
Ephesus,  according  to  the  rule  of  Scripture  and  tradition. 
At  length  they  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  their  masters; 
but  their   infallible  decree,  after  it  had  been  ratified  with 
deliberate  votes  and  vehement  acclamations,  was  overturned 
in  the  next  session  by  the  opposition  of  the  legates  and 
their  Oriental  friends.     It  was  in  vain  that  a  multitude  of 
episcopal  voices  repeated  in  chorus,  "The  definition  of  the 
"  fathers  is  orthodox  and  immutable !  The  heretics  are  now 
*'  discovered !    Anathema  to  the   Nestorians !    Let  them 
"  depart   from  the  synod !  Let  them   repair  to  Rome !  "* 
The  legates  threatened,  the  emperor  wiis  absolute,  and  a 
committee  of  eighteen   bishops   prepared  a    new   decree, 
which  was  imposed  on  the  reluctant  assembly.   In  the  name 
of  the  fourth  general  council,  the  Christ  in  one  person,  but 
/;/  two  natures,  was  announced  to  the  Catholic  world :  an 
invisible  line  was  drawn  between  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris 
and  the  faith  of  St.  Cyril  ;  and   the  road  to    Paradise,  a 
bridge  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  was  suspended  over  the  abyss 
by  the  master- hand  of  the  theological  artist.     During  ten 
centuries  of  blindness  and  servitude,  Europe  received  her 
religious  ooinions  from  the  oracle  of  the  Vatican  ;  and  the 
same  doctrme,  already  varnished  with  the  rust  of  antiquity, 
was  admitted  without  dispute  into  the  creed  of  the  reformers, 
who  disclaimed  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff.     The 
synod  ofChalcedon  still  triumphs  in  theprotestant  churches; 
but  the  ferment  of  controversv  has  subsided,  and  the  ni»)>t 

*•"•  It  is  darkly  renresciiled  in  ihc  microscope  of  Prlai'ins  (torn.  v.  I.  iii.  c.  5;". 
yet  the  subtle  thcoloijian  is  himself  afraid— lie  quis  fortisse  sujurrvacaneam.  tt 
iiimis  aiixiam  putct  liMJiismodi  vucularum  in<iuisttioiiem,  ct  ab  instituti  thcolo};u'i 
gravitate  aliciiam,  (p.  i:!4)- 

**  'V^oyaav^  r/  o  bpo^  KfrnTtiTu  !}  tlirrpxo/ieOa     *      *      *      ol  urrt7.r'}W7e^ 

^vepol  yivuvraif  ol  dtfrtXt'-) ovte^  Smrofiiavol  elaiv^  o\  dvri^tyore^  tlq 'Pt^urir 

aTf  AWcjfftv.    (Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  1449.)    KvaRrius  and  Libcratus  present  only  the 

placid  face  of  the  synod,  and  discreetly  slide  over  these  embers,  suppositos  cineri 
doloso. 
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pious  Christians  of  the  present  day  are  ignorant,  or  careless, 
of  their  own  belief  concerning  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation. 
Far  different  was  the  temper  of  the  Greeks  Discord  of  the 
and  Egyptians  under  the  orthodox  reigns  of  Leo  East, 
and  Marcian.  Those  pious  emperors  enforced  ^*  ^'  ^^^~^'- 
with  arms  and  edicts  the  symbol  of  their  faith  f  and  it  was 
declared  by  the  conscience  or  honor  of  five  hundred  bishops, 
that  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  might  be  lawfully 
supported,  even  with  blood.  The  Catholics  observed  with 
satisfaction,  that  the  same  synod  was  odious  both  to  the 
Nestorians  and  the  Monophysites  ;**  but  the  Nestorians 
were  less  angry,  or  less  powerful,  and  the  East  was  dis- 
tracted by  the  obstinate  and  sanguinary  zeal  of  the 
Monophysites.  Jerusalem  was  occupied  by  an  army  of 
monks ;  in  the  name  of  the  one  incarnate  nature,  they 
pillaged,  they  burnt,  they  murdered ;  the  sepulchre  of  Christ 
was  defiled  with  blood  ;  *  and  the  gates  of  the  city  were 
guarded  in  tumultuous  rebellion  against  the  troops  of  the 
emperor.  After  the  disgrace  and  exile  of  Dioscorus,  the 
Egyptians  still  regretted  their  spiritual  father ;  and  detested 
the  usurpation  of  his  successor,  who  was  introduced  by  the 
fathers  of  Chalcedon.  The  throne  of  Proterius  was  supported 
by  a  guard  of  two  thousand  soldiers ;  he  waged  a  five  years' 
war  against  the  people  of  Alexandria;  and,  on  the  first 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  Marcian,  he  became  the  victim 
of  their  zeal.  On  the  third  day  before  the  festival  of  Easter, 
the  patriarch  was  besieged  in  the  cathedral,  and  murdered 
in  the  baptistery.  The  remains  of  his  mangled  corpse  were 
delivered  to  the  flames,  and  his  ashes  to  the  wind  :  and  the 

«"  See,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Acis  0/  Chalcedon,  the  confirmation  of  the  synod 
by  Marcian,  (ConciL  torn.  iv.  pp.  1781,  1783).  his  letters  to  the  monks  of  Alex- 
andria, (p.  1791,)  of  Mount  Sinai,  (p.  1793,)  of  Jerusalem  and  Palestine,  (p.  1798,) 
his  laws  against  the  Eutychians,  (pp.  1809.  1811,  1831,  the  correspondence  of  Leo 
with  the  provincial  synods  on  the  revolution  of  Alexandria,  (pp.  1835,  1930-) 

«»  Photius  (or  rather  Eulogius  of  Alexandria)  confesses,  in  a  fine  passage,  the 
specious  color  of  this  double  charge  against  Pope  Leo  and  his  synod  of  Chalcedon. 
(Bibliot.  cod,  ccxxv.  p.  768).  He  waged  a  double  war  against  the  enemies  of  the 
church,  and  wounded  either  foe  with  the  darts  of  his  adversary — KaTay'kijTMLq 
fte'keoi  Tovc  vlvtittoXov^  eTiTpoaxe.  Against  Nestorius  he  seemed  to  introduce 
the  aotyxyOLQ  of  the  Monophysites;  against  Eulyches  he  appeared  to  coun- 
tenance the  iizoaraoeLiV  oiat^pa  of  the  Nestorians.  The  apologist  claims  a 
charitable  interpretation  for  the  saints :  if  the  same  had  been  extended  to  the 
heretics,  the  sound  oixh^  controversy  wotild  have  been  lost  in  the  air. 

*  These  zealots  warmly  discussed  the  nature  of  Christ,  but  paid  little  heed  to 
his  example  or  precepts.  "  Love  your  enemies,"  is  the  command  of  Jesus, 
which  cannot  be  obeyed  by  murdering  your  friends.  "  Christ.''  said  the  assembled 
bishops,  *'  is  of  one  person,  but  in  two  natures  ;  "  and  this  decree,  they  asserted, 
might  be  lawfully  supported,  even  with  blood.  They  saw  no  incongruity  in 
supporting  the  *'  gospel  of  glad  tidings  "  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  in  defiling, 
witn  the  blood  of  their  fellow-Christians,  the  sepulchre  of  the  "  God  of  Peace."— E. 


<( 
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deed  was  inspired  by  the  vision  of  a  pretended  angel ;  an 
ambitious  monk,  who,  under  the  name  of  Timothy  the  Cat,* 
succeeded  to  the  place  and  opinions  of  Dioscorus.     This 
deadly  superstition  was  inflamed,  on  either  side,  by  the 
principle  and  the  practice  of  retaliation :  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  metaphysical  quarrel,  many  thousands'®  were  slain,  and 
the  Christians  of  every  degree  were  deprived  of  the  sub- 
stantial enjoyments  of  social  hfe,  and  of  the  invisible  gifts 
of  baptism  and  the  holy  communion.     Perhaps  an  extrava- 
gant fable  of  the  times  may  conceal  an  allegorical  picture 
of  these  fanatics,  who  tortured  each  other,  and  themselves. 
"  Under  the  consulship  of  Venantius  and  Celer,"  says  a 
grave  bishop, "  the  people  of  Alexandria,  and  all  Egypt,  were 
*'  seized  with  a  strange  and  diabolical  frenzy :   great  and 
small,  slaves  and  freedmen,  monks  and  clergy,  the  natives 
of  the  land,  who  opposed  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  lost 
their  speech  and  reason,  barked  like  dogs,  and  tore  with 
their  own  teeth,  the  flesh  from  their  hands  and  arms."'* 
TheHenoticon      ^^^^  dlsordcrs  of  thirty  years  at  length  pro- 
of Zcno,      duced  the  famous  Henoticon"  of  the  emperor 
'  ^  ^'     Zcno,  which  in  his  reign,  and  in  that  of  Anasta- 

no  A^Aoi'pOf,  from  his  nocturnal  expeditions.  In  darkness  and  disguise  he 
crept  round  the  cells  of  the  njonasiery,  i-i  1  whispered  the  revelation  to  his 
slumbering  brethren,  {Th^oJot:  Lector.  1.  i  ;  * 

70  4>ovoi'(;  TE  To'AfuiiiTji'at  fnfuoix,  aifiuruv  7r?.T/6n  fio/iin'Or/vai  /i^  fwvoi  r^v 
V  u.yri'/.7.ii  koI  avrov  ruv  uepa.  Such  is  the  hyperbolic  language  of  the  Henoticou.t 

"I  See  the  Chronicle  of  Victor  Tununensis.  in  the  Lfctiongs  Antigua  of 
Canisius,  republished  by  Hasnage,  toni.  i.  p.  326. 

"-  The  lletioticon  is  transcribed  by  Kvais^rius,  (1.  iii.  c.  13),  and  translated  by 
Liberatus.  {Brev.  c.  iS).  I'a^i.  {Critica,  lorn.  ii.  p.  411),  and  Asseman,  {Bibliot. 
Ortt'ttt.  torn.  i.  p.  343).  are  satisfied  that  it  is  free  from  heresy;  but  Pelavius, 
(Doi^mat.  Theolog.  torn.  v.  1.  i.  c.  13,  p.  40),  most  unaccountably  affirms  Chalce- 
donenscm  ascivit.  An  adversary  would  prove  that  he  had  never  read  the 
Henoticon.\  

*  The  murder  of  Proterius  was  perpetrated  in  457.  The  dignity  into  which 
Timotheus  Aiiurus  had  ivhisf>ered  himself,  was  taken  from  him  three  years  after- 
wartis  by  the  emperor  Leo,  who  banished  him  to  Cherson.  During  the  usurpation 
of  Basiliscus  in  476,  he  was  reinstated  ;  and  being  then  far  advanced  in  years,  was 
allowed  ptacofully  to  hold  the  patriarchate  till  his  death  in  477.  \^Nean(Ur,\s. 
233-236.     Clinton,  F.  R.  i.  449,  ii.  544. 1  — En<;  Ch. 

T  While  this  competition  for  the  rich  pri/e  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarchate  ex- 
hausted society  by  perpetuated  confusion  and  carnage,  Palesime  was  equally 
disiurbeil.  "  The  fanatical  monk  Thcodosius  ruled  there  supreme  in  the  cloisters. 
"  and  set  all  in  commotion  by  his  vehement  fury  against  such  as  would  not  reject 
I"  ih-j  decrees  of  ilie  council  of  Chalcedon.  Juvenalis,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 
"  was  banisiied,  and  his  place  filled  by  Theodosius.  who  deposed  and  apnointe*! 
"  bishops  at  his  will.  Similar  occurrences  were  witnessed  in  other  cities.  The  evil 
"  could  not  be  checked  without  forcible  measures,  and  provinces  were  laid  waste 
"  by  fire  and  sword."   (JVrami^r,  iv.  2.^2.)— Eng.  Ch. 

X  The  principal  design  of  tli  •  ffenoticon  was  to  tranquilize  Egypt;  but  it  was. 
by  no  means  generally  acce]   able  to  the  people  of  that  countrv. — Germ.  Ed. 

This  "  Concordat."  as  it  h  d  sigpated  by  Neander,  (4,  239 \  embraced  wider 
aims;  it  proposed  **  a  basis  Uh  the  pcK^'-  of  the  whole  church;"  and  look  a 
middle  ground,  on  which  "neither  party  siio.ild  stigmatize  the  other  as  heretical." 
But  here  agai  >  the  angry  spirits  involu"'  n  ily  confessed,  that  |>eace  and  truth 
were  not  their  objects.    "  Far  from  «.u  ,..1^;  the  schism,  the  Henoticon  made  it 
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sius,  was  signed  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  East,  under  the 
penalty  of  degradation  and  exile,  if  they  rejected  or  infringed 
this  salutary  and  fundamental  law.  The  clergy  may  smile 
or  groan  at  the  presumption  of  a  layman  who  defines  the 
articles  of  faith ;  yet  if  he  stoops  to  the  humiliating  task, 
his  mind  is  less  infected  by  prejudice  or  interest,  and  the 
authority  of  the  magistrate  can  only  be  maintained  by  the 
concord  of  the  people.  It  is  in  ecclesiastical  story,  that 
Zeno  appears  least  contemptible ;  and  I  am  not  able  to 
discern  any  Manichsean  or  Eutychian  guilt  in  the  generous 
saying  of  Anastasius,  That  it  was  unworthy  of  an  emperor 
to  persecute  the  worshipers  of  Christ  and  the  citizens  of 
Rome.  The  Henoticon  was  most  pleasing  to  the  Egyptians ; 
yet  the  smallest  blemish  has  not  been  described  by  the 
jealous,  and  even  jaundiced,  eyes  of  our  orthodox  school- 
men, and  it  accurately  represents  the  Catholic  faith  of  the 
incarnation,  without  adopting  or  disclaiming  the  peculiar 
terms  or  tenets  of  the  hostile  sects.  A  solemn  anathema 
is  pronounced  against  Nestorius  and  Eutyches ;  against  all 
heretics  by  whom  Christ  is  divided,  or  confounded,  or 
reduced  to  a  phantom.  Without  defining  the  number  or 
the  article  of  the  word  nature,  the  pure  system  of  St,  Cyril, 
the  faith  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  and  Ephesus,  is  respect- 
fully confirmed,  but,  instead  of  bowing  at  the  name  of  the 
fourth  council,  the  subject  is  dismissed  by  the  censure  of 
all  contrary  doctrines,  if  any  such  have  been  taught  either 
elsewhere  or  at  Chalcedon.  Under  this  ambiguous  ex- 
pression, the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  last  synod 
might  unite  in  a  silent  embrace.  The  most  reasonable 
Christians  acquiesced  in  this  mode  of  toleration ;  but  their 
reason  was  feeble  and  inconstant,  and  their  obedience  was 
despised  as  timid  and  servile  by  the  vehement  spirit  of  their 
brethren.  On  a  subject  which  engrossed  the  thoughts  and 
discourses  of  men,  it  was  difficult  to  preserve  an  exact 
neutrality ;  a  book,  a  sermon,  a  prayer,  rekindled  the  flame 
of  controversy ;  and  the  bonds  of  communion  were  alter- 
nately broken  and  renewed  by  the  private  animosity  of  the 
bishops.  The  space  between  Nestorius  and  Eutyches  was 
filled  by  a  thousand  shades  of  language  and  opmion;  the 

"  wider  than  it  was  before.  Instead  of  two  parties,  there  were  four— the  zealots 
"  on  either  side,  and  the  moderates  on  both,  who  accepted  the  compromise.  On 
"  the  death  of  Zeno,  Anastasius,  only  desirous  of  preserving  peace,  and  of 
*'  silencing  the  heretic-makers  on  both  sides,  would  not  abandon  the  treaty  of  co- 
*•  aiition.  But  his  moderation  mad^  him  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  was  even 
*'  represented  as  persecution.  Serious  disturbances,  proceeding  from  this  struggle, 
*'  broke  out  during  his  reign  in  Syria,  Palestine  Egypt,  and  Constantinople, "-E.  C 
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acephali^  of  Egypt,  and  the  Roman  pontiffs,  of  equal  valor, 
though  of  unequal  strength,  may  be  found  at  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  theological  scale.    The  acephali,  without  a  king  or 
a  bishop,  were  separated  above  three  hundred  years  from  the 
patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  who  had  accepted  tlie  communion 
of  Constantinople,  without  exacting  a  formal  condemnation  ol" 
the  synod  of  Chalcedon.    For  accepting  the  communion  of 
Alexandria,  without  a  formal  approbation  of  the  same  synod, 
the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  were  anathematized  Ky  the 
popes.     Their  inflexible  despotism  involved  the  most  ortho- 
dox of  the  Greek  churches  in  this  spiritual  contagion,  denied 
or  doubted  the  validity  of  their  sacraments,'*  and  fomented, 
thirty-five  years,  the  schism  of  the  East  and  West,  till  they 
finally  abolished  the  memory  of  four  Byzantine  pontiffs,  who 
had  dared  to  oppose  the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter.'*  Before  that 
period,  the  precarious  truce  of  Constantinople  and  Eg>'pt  had 
been  violated  by  the  zeal  of  the  rival  prelates.    Macedonius, 
who  was  suspected  of  the  Nestorian  heresy,  asserted,  in  dis- 
grace and  exile,  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  while  the  successor 
of  Cyril  would  have  purchased  its  overthrow  with    a   bribe 
of  two  thousand  pounds  of  gold. 

The  In  the  fever  of  the  times,  the  sense,  or  rather 

aiTd'rdfg?ous    ^^^^  sound,  of  a  syllable,  was  sufficient  to  disturb 

war,  till  the     thc   pcacc   of  an   empire.     The    Trisagion,  ' 

Anasias?us.     (thricc  lioly,)  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of 

A.  D.  508-518.    «'  Hosts  ! "  is  supposed,  by  the  Greeks,  to  be  the 

'3  See  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex  pp.  123. 131,  145.  195.  247).  They  were 
reconciled  by  the  care  of  Mark  I.  (a.  d.  799-819)  :  he  promoled  their  chiefs  to  the 
bishoprics  of  Athribis  and  Talba,  (pcrhaj.»s  Tava.  See  D' AnvUU,  p.  82),  and  sup- 
plic'il  the  sacraments,  which  had  failed  lor  want  of  an  episcopal  ordination,  t 

"•  De  his  quos  baptizavit,  quos  ordinavii  Acacius,  majorum  traditioi>e  con* 
fectam  et  vcram.  prurcipue  rehgiosa*  suhcitudini  congruam  pricbemus  sine 
difticultate  medicinam  ((iclacius.  in  epist.  i.  ad  Euphemium,  Concil.  torn.  v.  2S6.) 
Thc  offer  of  a  medicine  proves  the  disease,  and  numbers  must  have  perisheJ 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  physician.  Tillemont  himself.  {Mem.  KccUi- 
lorn.  xvi.  pp.  372,  642.  itc.)  is  shocked  at  the  proud,  uncharitable  temper  of  the 
popes  :  thev  are  now  glad,  savs  he,  to  invoke  St.  Flavian  of  Antioch,  St.  Eiu>  of 
Jerusalem,  &c..  to  whom  tfiey  refused  communion  whilst  upoti  earth.  Bui 
Cardinal  Baronius  is  firm  and  hard  as  the  rock  of  St.  Peter. 

'•  Their  names  were  erased  from  the  diptych  of  the  church  :  ex  vcncrabili 
diptycho,  in  quo  piie  mcmorite  transitum  ad  caelum  habentium  episcoporum 
vocabula  contineniur.  (Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  1846.)  This  ecclesiastical  record  was 
therefore  equivalent  to  the  book  of  lilc. 

'*'  Petavius,  {Doj^mat.  Theoloji;.  tom.  v.  1.  v.  c.  2, 3, 4,  pp.  217-225),  and  Tillemont, 
{Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  xiv.  j).  713,  itc.  799).  represent  the  history  and  doctrine  o'^»'»e 
Trisaijion.  In  the  twelve  centuries  between  Isaiah  and  St.  Proclus's  bov.  .\  m 
was  taken  up  into  heaven  before  the  bishop  and  the  people  of  Conslantinopu  u\: 
song  was  considerablv  improved.  The  boy  heard  the  angels  sing,  "  Holy  Govl ' 
'•  Holy  Strong  !    Holy  Immortal  !  " 

t  The  Acephaloi,  or  "  headless  sect,"  were  so  denominated,  because  they  h-^  \ 
no  chief  or  leader.  (.Veander,  4.  239.)  They  were  the  most  zealous  of  tJr_* 
Monophysite  party,  and  demanded  an  unqualified  renunciation  of  thc  Chalet  - 
donian  council.  There  was  method  in  their  madness,  and  svstem  in  their  ex- 
travagance; or,  it  might  be  supposed,  that  they  had  received  their  name  from 
wauling  the  seat  of  reason.  — Kno..Ch. 
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identical  hymn  which  the  angels  and  cherubim  eternally 
repeat  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  which,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  was  miraculously  revealed  to 
the  church  of  Constantinople.  The  devotion  of  Antioch 
soon  added,  "  who  was  crucified  for  us  ! "  and  this  grateful 
address,  either  to  Christ  alone,  or  to  the  whole  Trinity, 
may  be  justified  by  the  rules  of  theology,  and  has  been 
gradually  adopted  by  the  Catholics  of  the  Eiist  and  West. 
But  it  had  been  imagined  by  a  Monophysite  bishop ;"  the 
gift  of  an  enemy  was  at  first  rejected  as  a  dire  and  dangerous 
blasphemy,  and  the  rash  innovation  had  nearly  cost  the 
emperor  Anastasius  his  throne  and  his  life.'"*  The  people 
of  Constantinople  were  devoid  of  any  rational  principles  of 
freedom ;  but  they  held,  as  a  lawful  cause  of  rebellion,  the 
color  of  a  livery  in  the  races,  or  the  color  of  a  mystery  in 
the  schools.  The  Trisagion,  with  and  without  this  obnox- 
ious addition,  was  chanted  in  the  cathedral  by  two  adverse 
choirs,  and  when  their  lungs  were  exhausted,  they  had 
recourse  to  the  more  solid  arguments  of  sticks  and  stones : 
the  aggressors  were  punished  by  the  emperor,  and  defended 
by  the  patriarch ;  and  the  crown  and  mitre  were  staked  on 
the  event  of  this  momentous  quarrel.  The  streets  were 
instantly  crowded  with  innumerable  swarms  of  men,  women, 
and  children ;  the  legions  of  monks,  in  regular  array, 
marched,  and  shouted,  and  fought  at  their  head,  "  Christians ! 
**  this  is  the  day  of  martyrdom :  let  us  not  desert  our 
"  spiritual  father ;  anathema  to  the  Manichaean  tyrant !  he 
**  is  unworthy  to  reign."  Such  was  the  Catholic  cry ;  and 
the  galleys  of  Anastasius  lay  upon  their  oars  before  the 
palace,  till  the  patriarch  had  pardoned  his  penitent,  and 
hushed  the  waves  of  the  troubled  multitude.  The  triumph 
of  Macedonius  was  checked  by  a  speedy  exile  ;  but  the 
zeal  of  his  flock  was  again  exasperated  by  the  same  question, 
*'  Whether  one  of  the  Trinity  had  been  crucified  ?  "  On  this 
momentous  occasion,  the  blue  and  green  factions  of  Con- 
stantinople suspended  their  discord,  and  the  civil  and 
military  powers  were  annihilated  in  their  presence.     The 

'7  Peter  Giiapheus.  the  fuller,  (a  trade  which  he  had  exercised  in  his  monas- 
tery), patriarch  of  Antioch.  His  tedious  story  is  discussed  in  the  Annals  of  Pajji, 
(A.  D.  477-490),  and  a  dissertation  of  M.  de  Valois  at  the  end  of  his  Evagrius.  * 

'f  The  troubles  under  the  reign  of  Anastasius  must  be  gathered  from  the  Chron- 
icles of  Victor,  Marcellinus.  and  Theophanes.  As  the  last  was  not  published  in 
the  time  of  Baronius,  his  critic  Pagi  is  more  copious,  as  well  as  more  correct. 

•  The  elevation  of  Peter  *'  the  fuller  "  is  wrongly  attributed  to  Zeno  hy  John 
Malalas  and  Nicephorus.  He  was  appointed  by  the  usurper  Basiliscus  in  476, 
and  displaced  on  tne  return  of  Zeiio  in  477.  After  n  succession  of  four  patriarchs, 
he  was  restored  in  48«>,  and  died  in  488.     (Clinton,  H.  R.  ii.  553-555O— Eno.  Ch, 
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keys  of  the  city,  and  the  standards  of  the  guards,  were 
deposited  in  the  Forum  of  Constantine,  the  principal  station 
and  camp  of  the  faithful.     Day  and  night  they  were  inces- 
santly busied  either  in  singing  hymns  to  the  honor  of  their 
God,  or  in  pillaging  and  murdering  the  servants  of  their 
prince.     The  head  of  his  favorite  monk,  the  friend,  as  they 
styled  him,  of  the  enemy  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  borne 
aloft  on  a  spear ;  and  the  firebrands,  which  had  been  darted 
against  heretical  structures,  diffused  the  undistinguishing 
flames  over  the  most  orthodox  buildings.     The  statues  of 
the  emperor  were  broken,  and  his  person  was  concealed  in 
a  suburb,  till,  at  the  end  of  three  days,  he  dared  to  implore 
the  mercy  of  his  subjects.     Without  his  diadem,  and  in  the 
posture  of  a  suppliant,  Anastasius  appeared  on  the  throne 
of  the  circus.     The  Catholics,  before  his  face,  rehearsed 
their  genuine  Trisagion  ;  they  exulted  in  the  offer  which  he 
proclaimed   by  the   voice   of  a  herald,  of  abdicating  the 
purple  ;  they  listened  to  the  admonition,  that,  since  all  could 
not  reign,  they  should  previously  agree  in  the  choice  of  a 
sovereign  ;  and  they  accepted  the  blood  of  two  unpopular 
ministers,  whom  their  master,  without  hesitation,  condemned 
to  the  lions.     Tiicse  furious   but  transient   seditions  were 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  Vitalian,  who,  with  an  army 
of  Huns  and  Bulgarians,  for  the  most  part  idolaters,  declared 
hi  11  ^  if  tiie  champion  of  the  Catholic  faith.     In  this  pious 
rebellion  he  depopulated  Thrace,  besieged  Constantinople, 
exterminated  sixty-five  thousand  of  his  fellow-Christians, till 
he  obtained  the  recall  of  the  bishops,  the  satisfaction  of  the 
pope,  and  the  establishment  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  an 
orthodox  treaty,  reluctantly  signed  by  the  dying  Anastasius 
and  more  faithfully  performed   by  the  uncle  of  Justinian, 
p.^  ^         And  such  was  the  event  of  the  first  of  the  re- 
rciis;i()us  war.   Hgious  wars,  which  havc  been  waged  in  the  name, 
A.  D.  514.      ^j^^i  i^y  ^1^^,  disciples,  of  the  God  of  peace."* 

7^  The  ijcticral  historv'.  from  the  council  of  Chalcedon  to  the  death  of  Anas- 
tasius. tnav  he  toiind  in  iho  Breviary  of  Liberal  us,  (c.  14-19).  the  second  and  ihira 
hooks  of  /uuis^rius,  the  Abstract  of  tiie  twi>  books  of  Theodore  the  Reader, th^ 
Ai:ts  0/  the  Svtiods,  and  the  Ebistles  of  the  Poftes,  {Concil.  torn,  v.)  The  series  i* 
conlinufd  with  some  liisorder  in  ihe  xvih  and  xvith  tomes  of  the  Afimatres 
Kcclesiastiqnes  of  Tillemoiii  An!  here  I  must  lake  leave  forever  of  th^i  inc<">ifl' 
parable  guide  — whose  bigoirv  is  overbalanced  by  the  merits  of  erudition,  dili- 
gence, veracity,  and  scrupulous  minuteness.  He  was  prevented  by  death  from 
completing,  as  he  ilesigne<l,  the  sixth  century  of  the  church  and  empire. 

•  "  These  Christians,"  says  (iibbon,  "  differed  only  in  names  and  shadow,"  and 
yet  these  metaphysical  tlislinctions  caused  the  most  bloody  and  relentless  wars- 
It  is  doubtful  whetlier  either  the  victors  or  the  vanquished  understood  or 
respected  the  teachings  of  the  "  God  of  Peace,"  and  it  is  certain  that  the  noble 
words  of  Jesus,  "  Hlessed  arj  the  merciful,"  awakened  no  responsive  chord  in 
the  minds  of  these  Christi.m  bigots.— E. 
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Justinian  has  been  already  seen  in  the  various 
lights  of  a  prince,  a  conqueror,  and  a  lawgiver :  characte?and 
the  theologian"  still  remains,  and  it  affords  an  ^f*j'ugi"J{||"^ 
unfavorable  prejudice,  that  his  theology  should  a.  D^Vi'g^sfis. 
form  a  very  prominent  feature  of  his  portrait. 
The  sovereign  sympathized  with  his  subjects  in  their 
superstitious  reverence  for  living  and  departed  saints :  his 
Code,  and  more  especially  his  Novels,  confirm  and  enlarge 
the  privileges  of  the  clergy ;  and  in  every  dispute  between 
a  monk  and  a  layman,  the  partial  judge  was  inclined  to 
pronounce  that  truth,  and  innocence,  and  justice,  were 
always  on  the  side  of  the  church.  In  his  public  and  private 
devotions,  the  emperor  was  assiduous  and  exemplary ;  his 
prayers,  vigils,  and  fasts,  displayed  the  austere  penance  of 
a  monk  ;  his  fancy  was  amused  by  the  hope,  or  belief,  of 
personal  inspiration ;  he  had  secured  the  patronage  of  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Michael  the  archangel ;  and  his  recovery 
from  a  dangerous  disease  was  ascribed  to  the  miraculous 
succor  of  the  holy  martyrs  Cosmas  and  Damian.  The 
capital  and  the  provinces  of  the  East  were  decorated  with 
the  monuments  of  his  religion ;"  and,  though  the  far  greater 
part  of  these  costly  structures  may  be  attributed  to  his  taste 
or  ostentation,  the  zeal  of  the  royal  architect  was  probably 
quickened  by  a  genuine  sense  of  love  and  gratitude  towards 
his  invisible  benefactors.  Among  the  titles  of  imperial 
greatness,  the  name  of  Pious  was  most  pleasing  to  his  ear ; 
to  promote  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interest  of  the  church. 


w  The  strain  of  the  Anecdotes  of  Procotius,  (c.  11,  13,  18,  27,  28), with  the  learned 

Lner  than  contradicted,  by  the /Ic/jo/T 
Councils,  the  fourth  book   of  Evagrius,  and    the  complaints  of  the    African 


remarks  of  Alemannus,  is  confirmed,  rather  than  contradicted,  by  the  Acts  0/ the 


Facundus,  in  his  twelfth  book — de  tribus  capitulis,  "  cum  videri  doctus  appetit 
"  importune  *  *  *  spontaneis  quxstionibus  ecclesiam  turbat."  See  Procop.  de 
Bell.  Goth,  1.  iii.  c.  35  " 


i 


81  Procop.  de  Edificiis,  1.  i.  c.  6,  7,  &c.,  passim. 

•Of  Justinian  Neander  says,  (4,  244),  "he  meant  to  be  considered  a  zealous 
"  champion  of  the  Chalcedonian  orthodoxy.  Intermeddling  in  theological  dis- 
"  putes  was  with  him  a  favorite  passion  :  and  he  would  very  willingly  have  been 
"  lawgiver  to  the  church,  in  the  same  sense  as  he  was  to  the  state ;  out  the  more 
"  he  acted,  or  supposed  he  acted,  by  his  own  impulse,  the  more  he  served  as  the 
"  tool  of  others  ;t  and  in  conclusion  Neander  adds,  (p.  288),  "Justinian's  long 
*'  reij5;n  was  the  occasion  of  the  greatest  mischiefs  in  the  Greek  church." 
Anthimus,  dissatisfied  with  his  obscure  bishopric  of  Trebirond,  aspired  to  that 
of  Constantinople,  which  he  obtained,  by  ingratiating  himself  with  Theodora. 
Envious  rivals  accused  him  of  unsound  doctrine,  and  interested  in  their  cause 
Agapetus,  the  head  of  the  Western  church,  then  among  them  as  envoy  from 
Tneodoric  to  the  Byzantine  court.  This  pontiff  alarmed  the  conscience  of 
Justinian;  Anthimus  was  deposed;  intrigues  and  troubles  followed,  which  ex- 
tended from  Jerusalem  on  one  side,  even  to  Rome  on  the  other;  and  the  tottering 
empire  was  siill  more  weakened  by  these  controversial  shocks. — Eng.  Ch. 

t  Justinian  was  greatly  influenced  by  his  beautiful  wife  Theodora,  (who  was  a 
bom  theolopan,)  and  she  in  her  turn  was  influenced  by  her  favorite  eunuchs  and 
the  intriguing  bishops  by  whom  she  was  surrounded.— E. 
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was  the  serious  business  of  his  life ;  and  the  duty  of  &ther 
of  his  country  was  often  sacrificed  to  that  of  defender  of  the 
faith.  The  controversies  of  the  times  were  congenial  to  his 
temper  and  understanding ;  and  the  theologicsO  professors 
must  inwardly  deride  the  diligence  of  a  stranger,  who 
cultivated  their  art  and  neglected  his  own.  "  What  can  ye 
"  fear/'  said  a  bold  conspirator  to  his  associates,  "from 
"  your  bigoted  tyrant?  Sleepless  and  unarmed  he  sits 
**  whole  nights  in  his  closet,  debating  with  reverend  grey- 
•*  beards,  and  turning  over  the  pages  of  ecclesiastic^] 
"  volumes.""^  The  fruits  of  these  lucubrations  were  dis- 
played in  many  a  conference ;  where  Justinian  might  shine 
as  the  loudest  and  most  subtle  of  the  disputants,  in  many  a 
sermon,  which,  under  the  name  of  edicts  and  epistles,  pro- 
claimed to  the  empire  the  theology  of  their  master.  While 
the  barbarians  invaded  the  provinces,  while  the  victorious 
legions  marched  under  the  banners  of  Belisarius  and 
Narses,  the  successor  of  Trajan,  unknown  to  the  camp,  was 
content  to  vanquish  at  the  head  of  a  synod.  Had  he  invited 
to  these  synods  a  disinterested  and  rational  spectator, 
Justinian  might  iiave  learned,  "  thai  religious  controversy 
"  is  the  offspring  of  arrogance  and  folly ;  that  true  piety  is 
**  most  laudably  expressed  by  silence  and  submission  ;  ihcd 
*'  man,  ignorant  of  his  own  nature,  should  not  presume  to 
"  scrutinize  the  nature  of  his  God ;  and  that  it  is  sufficient 
"  for  us  to  know,  that  power  and  benevolence  are  the 
"  perfect  attributes  of  the  Deity."  " 

His  Toleration  was  not  the  virtue  of  the  times, 

persecution:  ^,^(|  indulgence  to  rebels  has  seldom  been  the 
virtue  of  princes.  But  when  the  prince  descends  to  the 
narrow  and  peevish  character  of  a  disputant,  he  is  easily 
provoked  to  supply  the  defect  of  argument  by  the  plentitude 
of  power,  and  to  chastise  without  mercy  the  perverse  blind- 
ness of  those  who  willfully  shut  their  eyes  against  the  light 
of  demonstration.     The  reign  of  Justinian  was  a  uniform 

'2  Of  (J?  Kfidrfrai  u<ln>laKTo^  #f  iiel  M  ^co^tW  Ttvb^  dufH  wktHv,  6uov  rojf 
Tuu  lEfiluv  ffTxctTov  yepov(7iv  dvoKVK^eiv  Tii  XpiffTtaviJV  Xoyia  aTrov^f/v  /x;cji. 
Procop.  de  Bell.  Goth,  1.  iii.  c.  32.  In  the  life  of  St.  Eutychius,  (apud  Aleman.  ad 
Procop.  Arcan.  c.  18),  the  same  character  is  given  with  a  design  to  praise 
JustJTii.m. 

83  For  these  wise  and  moderate  sentiments,*  Procopius.  (de  Bell.  Goth,  1.  i.  c.  5) 
is  scuurged  in  the  preface  of  Alematnius,  who  ranks  him  among  the  political 
Christians— sed  longe  verius  h;cresium  omnium  sentinas,  prorsusquc  Atheos^ 
alioniinahle  Atheists,  who  preached  the  imitation  of  God's  mercy  to  man.  (ab 
Hnt.  Arr.an.  c.  lO.  - 

*  The  rcatlcr  will  not  fall  to  observe  that,  as  early  as  the  fifth  century.  Christian 
controversialists  had  already  learned  to  designate  "  wise  and  mtHl'crate  senti* 
"  ments,"  like  the  above  quotation  from  Procopius,  as  *'  abominable  Athcisin.**-~fi» 
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yet  various  scene  of  persecution :  and  he  appears  to  have 
surpassed  his  indolent  predecessors,  both  in  the  contrivance 
of  his  laws  and  the  rigor  of  their  execution.  The 
insufficient  term  of  three  months  was  assigned  ^^^  '"' 
for  the  conversion  or  exile  of  all  heretics ;"  dnd  if  he  still 
connived  at  their  precarious  stay,  they  were  deprived,  under 
his  iron  yoke,  not  only  of  the  benefits  of  society,  but  of  the 
common  birth-right  of  men  and  Christians.  At  the  end  of 
four  hundred  years,  the  Montanists  of  Phrygia,"  still 
breathed  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  perfection  and  prophecy, 
which  they  had  imbibed  from  their  male  and  female  apostles, 
the  special  organs  of  the  Paraclete.  On  the  approach  of 
the  Catholic  priests  and  soldiers,  they  grasped  with  alacrity 
the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  the  conventicle  and  the  con- 
gregation perished  in  the  flames ;  but  these  primitive  fanatics 
were  not  extinguished  three  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  their  tyrant.  Under  the  protection  of  the  Gothic  con- 
federates, the  church  of  the  Arians  at  Constantinople  had 
braved  the  severity  of  the  laws :  their  clergy  equalled  the 
wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  senate ;  and  the  gold  and 
silver,  which  was  seized  by  the  rapacious  hand  of  Justinian, 
might  perl\aps  be  claimed  as  the  spoils  of  the  provinces 
and  the  trophies  of  the  barbarians.  A  secret  remnant  of 
Pagans,  who  still  lurked  in  the  most  refined  ^^p^ 
and  the  most  rustic  conditions  of  mankind,  agans, 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  Christians,  who  were  perhaps 
unwilling  that  any  strangers  should  be  the  witnesses  of  their 
intestine  quarrels.  A  bishop  was  named  as  the  inquisitor 
of  the  faitn,  and  his  diligence  soon  discovered  in  the  court 
and  city,  the  magistrates,  lawyers,  physicians  and  sophists, 
who  still  cherished  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks.  They 
were  sternly  informed  that  they  must  choose  without  delay 
between  the  displeasures  of  Jupiter  or  Justinian,  and  that 
their  aversion  to  the  gospel  could  no  longer  be  disguised 
under  the  scandalous  mask  of  indifference  or  impiety.  The 
patricia'i^  Photius  perhaps  alone  was  resolved  to  live  and  to 
die  like  his  ancestors ;  he  enfranchised  himself  with  the 
stroke  of  a  dagger,  and  left  his  tyrant  the  poor  consolation 

wThls  alternative,  a  predous  circumstance,  is  preserved  by  John  Malalas,  (torn. 
...  ...  ra«   *  * 


and  applauds  this  edict  of  the  Codg.  (a.  d.  527,  No.  39. 40). 

See  tlie  character  and  principles  of  the  Montanists,  in  Mosheim.  de  Rebus 
ante  Constantinum,  pp.  410-424. 
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of  exposing  with  ignominy  the  lifeless  corpse  of  the  fugitive. 
His  weaker  brethren  submitted  to  their  earthly  monarch, 
underwent  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  and  labored,  by  their 
extraordinary  zeal,  to  erase  the  suspicion,  or  to  expiate  the 
guilt,  of  idolatry.  The  native  country  of  Homer,  and  the 
theatre  of  the  Trojan  war,  still  retained  the  last  sparks  of 
his  mythology :  by  the  care  of  the  same  bishop,  seventy 
thousand  Pagans  were  detected  and  converted  in  Asia, 
Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  Caria ;  ninety-six  churches  were  built 
for  the  new  proselytes;  and  linen  vestments,  bibles,  and 
liturgies,  and  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  were  supplied  by 
the  pious  munificence  of  Justinian."  The  Jews, 
^^*'  who  had  been  gradually  stripped  of  their  im- 
munities, were  oppressed  by  a  vexatious  law,  which  com- 
pelled them  to  observe  the  festival  of  Easter  the  same  day 
on  which  it  was  celebrated  by  the  Christians."  And  they 
might  complain  with  the  more  reason,  since  the  Catholics 
themselves  did  not  agree  with  the  astronomical  calculations 
of  their  sovereign :  the  people  of  Constantinople  delayed 
the  beginning  of  their  Lent  a  whole  week  after  it  had  been 
ordained  by  authority  ;  and  they  had  the  pleasure  of  fastin>ir 
seven  days,  while  meat  was  exposed  for  sale  by  the  com- 
er mand  of  the  emperor.  The  Samaritans  of 
Samaritans.  Palestine"*  were  a  motley  race,  an  ambiguous 
sect,  rejected  as  Jews  by  the  Pagans,  by  the  Jews  as 
schismatics,  and  by  the  Christians  as  idolaters.  The 
abomination  of  the  cross  had  already  been  planted  on  their 
holy  mount  of  Garizim,"*  but  the  persecution  of  Justinian 
afforded  only  the  alternative  of  baptism  or  rebellion.  Thty 
ciiose  the  latter:  under  the  standard  of  a  desperate  leadtr, 
they  rose  in  arms,  and  retaliated  their  wrongs  on  the  lives, 
the  property,  and  the  temples,  of  a  defenceless  people.  The 
Samaritans  were  finally  subdued  by  the  regular  forces  of 

M  Thcopban.  Chmn.  p.  \s^.  John,  the  Monophysite  bishop  of  Asia,  is  a  more 
authentic  witness  of  this  transaction,  in  which  be  was  himself  employed  by  the 
cmper«»r,  (Asscnian.  Bif>.  Orit'nt.  torn.  ii.  p  85). 

«'  Compare  Procopius.  (Hist.  Arcan.  c.  28.  and  Airman's  JVotrs,)  with  Thetv 
phancs,  {Chron.  (i.  190).  The  council  of  Nice  has  intrusted  the  patriarch,  or  rather 
the  astronomers,  of  Alexandria,  with  the  annual  proclamation  of  Easter  :  and  we 
still  read,  or  rather  we  do  not  read,  many  of  the  Paschal  epistles  of  St.  Cyril, 
Si  me  the  reij;n  of  Monophysitism  in  Hjjypt,  the  CathoUcs  were  perplexed  bv  such 
a  loolish  prejudice  as  that  which  so  long  opposed,  among  the  Protestants,  the 
reception  of  the  (ircKorian  style. 

>">  For  the  rclifi:ion  and  history  of  the  Samaritans,  consult  Basnage,//if/ofr^  des 
yuifs,  a  learned  and  impartial  work. 

>^'i  Sichem  Neapulis,  Naplous,  the  ancient  and  modem  seat  of  the  Samanians. 
is  situate  in  a  valley  between  the  barren  Ehal.  the  mountain  of  cursing  to  the 
north,  anc*  the  fruitful  Garizim.  or  mountain  of  blessing  to  the  south,  ten  or 
eleven  hours'  travel  from  Jerusalem.    See  Maundrcl.  youtneyfrom  Aleppo,  <yc.. 
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the  East :  twenty  thousand  were  slain,  twenty  thousand 
were  sold  by  the  Arabs  to  the  infidels  of  Persia  and  India, 
and  the  remains  of  that  unhappy  nation  atoned  for  the 
crime  of  treason  by  the  sin  of  hypocrisy.  It  has  been 
computed  that  one  hundred  thousand  Roman  subjects  were 
extirpated  in  the  Samaritan  war,*"  which  converted  the  once 
fruitlul  province  into  a  desolate  and  smoking;  wilderness. 
But  in  the  creed  of  Justinian,  the  guilt  of  murder  could  not 
be  applied  to  the  slaughter  of  unbelievers :  and  he  piously 
labored  to  establish  with  fire  and  sword  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  faith." 

With  these  sentiments,  it  was  incumbent  on  His 

him,  at  least,  to  be  always  in  the  right.  In  the  orthodoxy.- 
first  years  of  his  administration,  he  signalized  his  zeal  as 
the  disciple  and  patron  of  orthodoxy :  the  reconciliation 
of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  established  the  tome  of  St.  Leo 
as  the  creed  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire ;  the  Nestorians 
and  Eutychians  were  exposed,  on  either  side,  to  the  double 
edge  of  persecution ;  and  the  four  synods,  of  Nice,  Con- 
stantinople, Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon,  were  ratified  by  the 
code  of  a  Catholic  lawgiver."  But  while  Justinian  strove 
to  maintain  the  uniformity  of  faith  and  worship,  his  wife 
Theodora,  whose  vices  were  not  incompatible  with  devotion,* 
had  listened  to  the  Monophysite  teachers ;  and  the  open  or 
clandestine  enemies  of  the  church  revived  and  multiplied 
at  the  smile  of  their  gracious  patroness.     The  cai)ital,  the 

»•  Procop.  Anecdot.  c.   11.    Theophan.  Chron.  p.   122.     John  Malalas,  Chron. 
lorn.  ii.  p.  62.    I  remember  an  observation,  half  philosophical,  half  superstitious,- 
that  the  province  which  had  been  ruined  by  the  bigotry  of  Justinian,  was  the 
same  through  which  the  Mahometans  penetrated  into  the  empire. 

»«  The  expression  of  Procopius  is  remarkable  :  ov  yup  ol  kt^KEi  <p6voc  uvBpuiruv 
eivai^  jjvye  fii^  Tf/g  aurou  do^tji  ol  re  evruvTeg  T{fXOiEV  ovreg.    AnecdoL  c.  13. 

»2Sce  the  Chronicle  of  Victor,  p.  328,  and  the  original  evidence  of  the  laws  of 
Justinian.  During  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  Baronius  himself  is  in  extreme 
good  humor  with  the  emperor,  who  courted  the  popes,  till  he  got  them  into  his 
power. 

♦  The  famous  Theodora,  who,  in  her  youth,  was  celebrated  for  her  fascinating 
beauty  and  licentious  indulgence,  was  alwa^'S  active  in  Christian  work,  and  ex- 
erted in  her  old  age,  as  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  a  most  potent  influence 
in  formulating  creeds  and  directing  the  faith  of  her  Christian  subjects.  It  was 
her  influence  that  brought  Anthimus  from  his  obscure  bishopric  at  TrebizoiH 
and  installed  him  at  Constantinople.  The  intrigues  and  troubles  which  followed. 
says  Neander,  "extended  from  Jerusalem  on  one  side,  even  to  Rome  on  the  other." 
But  the  Christian  influence  of  the  empress  Theodora  was  not  as  great,  neither 
were  her  crimes  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Constantine,  the  first  Christian 
emperor.  For,  while  the  pious  Constantine  was  guilty  of  murdering  almost  his 
entire  family,  the  saintly  Theodora  was  only  suspecied  o\  murdering  her  illegiti- 
mate son,  whose  existence  was  a  constant  reminder  of  former  intrigues,  and 
whose  death  she  considered  necessary  to  maintain  her  exalted  reputation. 
Gibbon  has  shown  "  that  her  vices  were  not  incompatible  with  devotion  ;  "  and  it 
may  be  said  to  her  credit,  that  as  empress  she  was  never  accused  of  indulging  in 
the  indiscretions  of  her  youth.— £. 
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palace,  the  nuptial  bed,  were  torn  by  spiritual  discord ;  yet 
so  doui)tful  was  the  sincerity  of  the  royal  consorts,  that  their 
seeming  disagreement  was  imputed  by  many  to  a  secret 
and  mischievous  confederacy  against  the  religion  and 
The  three  happincss  of  their  people."  The  famous  dispute 
chapters,  of  the  THREE  CHAPTERS,**  which  has  filled  more 
A.  D.  532-698.  YQiunies  than  it  deserves  lines,  is  deeply  marked 
with  this  subtle  and  disingenuous  spirit.  It  was  now  three 
hundred  years  since  the  body  of  Origen*  had  been  eaten 
by  the  worms :  his  soul,  of  which  he  held  the  pre-existence, 
was  in  the  hands  of  its  Creator,  but  his  writings  were 
eagerly  perused  by  the  monks  of  Palestine.  In  these 
writings,  the  piercing  eye  of  Justinian  descried  more  than 
ten  metaphysical  errors ;  and  the  primitive  doctor,  in  the 
company  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  was  devoted  by  the 
clergy  to  the  eternity  of  hell-fire,  which  he  had  presumed 
to  deny.  Under  the  cover  of  this  precedent,  a  treacherous 
blow  was  aimed  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  The  fathers 
had  listened  without  impatience  to  the  praise  of  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia  ;"*  and  their  justice  or  indulgence  had  restored 
both  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus,  and  Ibas  of  Edessa,  to  the 
communion  of  the  church.     But   the  characters  of  these 

9s  Procopius,  An<rc(iot.  c.  13.  Evagrius,  1.  iv.  c.  la  If  the  ecclesiastical  never 
read  the  secret  historian,  their  common  suspicion  proves  at  least  the  general 
hatred. 

w  On  the  subject  of  the  three  chapters,  the  oriRinal  act  of  the  fifth  funeral 
council  of  Coiisiaiiiiiiople  supply  much  useless,  thoueh  authentic,  knowledge. 
(Concil.  lorn.  vi.  pp.  14-19).  The  Grerk  Evagrius  is  less  copious  and  correct. 
(1.  iv.  c.  38).  than  the  three  zealous  Africans,  Facundus,  (in  his  twelve  books, 
de  iribus  capitulis,  which  are  most  correctly  published  by  Sirmond),  Li^x-ratus 
(in  his  Brfviarum,  c  22.  23,  24.)  and  Victor  Tunnunensis  in  his  Chronicle  (in  lom. 
i.  Antiq.  Lrct.  Canisii,  pp.  330-334).  The  Liber  Pontificalis,  or  Anastasius.  (in 
l\f^ilio,  Pelaf^io,  &c.).  is  oriRUial  Italian  evidence.  The  modern  reader  will  de- 
rive some  inlormation  from  Dupin,  {Bihliot.  Ecclis.  torn.  v.  pp.  189-207),  and 
B.isnaKe.  Hist,  df  r Eglise,  tom.  1.  pp.  M9-.S4O:  and  yet  the  latter  is  too  firmly 
resolved  to  depreciate  the  authority  and  character  of  the  popes.  ♦ 

•♦I  Origin  had  indeed  too  great  a  propensity  to  imitate  the  T^^MVti  and  ovooeJetn 
or  the  old  philosophers  (  Justinian,  ad  Mennam.  in  Concil  tom.  vi.  p.  556).  His 
moderate  opinions  were  too  repugnant  to  the  zeal  of  the  church,  and  he  was  found 
guillv  of  the  heresv  f>f  reason. t 

'«  Basnage,  (Prcp/at.  pp.  11-14.  ad  tom.  i.  Antiq.  Lect.  Canis.)  has  fairly  weighed 
the  guilt  and  intiocence  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  If  he  composed  10,000 
volumes,  as  many  errors  would  be  a  charitable  allowance.  In  all  the  subsequent 
catalogues  of  hefesiarchs  he  alone,  without  his  two  brethren,  is  included  ;  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  Asseman,  (Bibiiot.  Orient,  tom.  iv.  pp.  203-207),  to  justify  the 
sentence.  

*  "  The  Three  Chapters."  is  an  incorrect  translation  of  Tepl  rpiuv  Ke^aXaiuv 
—dr  tribus  capitulis,  which  denoted,  not  chapters,  but  the  three  heads  or  point* 
of  dispute  which  had  so  long  agitated  the  church,  LWeander,  4,  254).  This  edict 
was  designed  by  Justinian,  like  the  Hfnoticon  of  Zeno,  to  compose  differences, 
but  was  equally  ineffectual.— Eng.  Ch. 

t  During  the  last  decade,  many  clergymen  have  been  convicted  of  this  crime 
against  religion,  "the  heres  of  reason,'*  and  forced  to  abandon  their  churches  : 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  most  severe  discipline,  the  number  of  clerical  ofleoders 
is  still  increasing— E. 
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Oriental  bishops  were  tainted  with  the  reproach  of  heresy ; 
the   first   had  been  the  master,  the  two   others  were   the 
friends,  of  Nestorius :  their  most  suspicious  passages  were 
accused  under  the  title  of  the  three  chapters  ;  and  the  con- 
demnation of  their  memory  must  involve  the  honor  of  a 
synod,  whose  name  was  pronounced  with  sincere  or  affected 
reverence  by  the  Catholic  world.   If  these  bishops,  whether 
innocent  or  guilty,  were  annihilated  in  the  sleep  of  death, 
they  would  not  probably  be  awakened  by  the  clamor,  which 
after  a  hundred  years  was  raised  over  their  grave.     If  they 
were  already  in  the  fangs  of  the  daemon,  their  torments 
could    neither  be    aggravated   nor    assuaged    by  human 
industry.     If  in  the  company  of  saints  and   angels  they 
enjoyed  the  rewards  of  piety,  they  must  have  smiled  at  the 
idle  fury  of  the  theological  insects  who  still  crawled  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.     The  foremost  of  these  insects,  the 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  darted  his  sting,  and  distilled  his 
venom,  perhaps  without  discerning  the   true  motives   of 
Theodora  and  her  ecclesiastical  faction.     The  victims  were 
no  longer  subject  to  his  power,  and  the  vehement  style  of 
his  edicts  could  only  proclaim  their  damnation,  and  invite 
the  clergy  of  the  East  to  join  in  a  full  chorus  of  curses  and 
anathemas.     The   East,  with  some  hesitation,    ^.^^^^       ^^^ 
consented  to  the  voice  of  her  sovereign :  the  counc^f"sec- 
fifth   general   council,  of  three  patriarchs   and    siam^nopi"" 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  bishops,  was  held      a.d.  553/ 
at  Constantinople;  and  the  authors,  as  well  as      a>4-June2. 
the  defenders,  of  the  three  chapters,  were  separated  from 
the  communion  of  the  saints,  and  solemnly  delivered  to  the 
prince  of  darkness.     But  the  Latin   churches  were  more 
jealous  of  the  honor  of  Leo  and  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  ; 
and   if  they  had   fought   as   they  usually  did    under   the 
standard  of  Rome,  they  might  have  prevailed  in  the  cause 
of  reason  and  humanity.     But  their  cnief  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  which 
had  been  disgraced  by  the  simony,  was  betrayed  by  the 
cowardice,    of  Vigilius,    who    yielded,    after   a    long   and 
inconsistent  struggle,  to  the  despotism  of  Justinian  and  the 
sophistry  of  the   Greeks.      His    apostasy   provoked   the 
indignation  of  the  Latins,  and  no  more  than  two  bishops 
could   be   found  who   would   impose   their  hands   on  his 
deacon  and  successor  Pelagius.     Yet  the  perseverance  of 
the  popes  insensibly  transferred  to  their  adversaries  the 
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appellation  of  schismatics  ;  the  Illyrian,  African,  and  Italian 
churches,  were  oppressed  by  the  civil  and   ecclesiastical 
powers,  not   without   some   effort  of  military  force  ;*"  the 
distant  barbarians  transcribed  the  creed  of  the  Vatican,  and 
in  the  period  of  a  century,  the  schism  of  the  three  chapters 
expired  in  an  obscure  angle  of  the  Venetian  province.*  But 
the  religious  discontent  of  the  Italians  had  already  promoted 
the  conquests  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  Romans  themselves 
were   accustomed  to  suspect   the  faith,  and  to  detest  the 
government  of  their  Byzantine  tyrant. 
Heresy  of         Justiuiau  was  neither  steady  nor  consistent  in 
justitiian,     the  nice  process  of  fixing  his  volatile  opinions 
A.  D.  564.      ^j^^  those  of  his  subjects.     In  his  youth  he  was 
offended  by  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  orthodox  line : 
in  his  old  age,  he  transgressed  the  measure  of  temperate 
heresy,  and  the  Jacobites,  not  less  than  the  Catholics,  were 
scandalized  by  his  declaration,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was 
incorruptible,  and  that  his  manhood  was  never  subject  to 
any  wants   and  infirmities,  the   inheritance  of  our  mortal 
flesh.     This  phaniastic  opinion  was  announced  in  the  las* 
edicts  of  Justinian  ;  and  at  the  moment  of  his  seasonable 
departure,  the  clergy  had  refused  to  subscribe,  the  prince 
was  prepared  to  persecute,  and  the  people  were  resolveil 
to  suffer  or  resist.     A  bishop  of  Trev^es,  secure  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  power,  addressed  the  monarch  of  the  East  in 
the  language  of  authority  and  affection,  *'  Most    gracious 
"  Justinian,  remember  your  baptism  and  your  creed.     Let 
not  your  gray  hairs  be  defiled  with  heresy.     Recall  your 
fathers    from  exile,  and    your   followers  from    perdition. 
You  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  Italy  and  Gaul,  Spain  and 
Africa,  already  deplore  your  fall,  and  anathematize  your 
name.  Unless,  without  delay,  you  destroy  what  you  have 
"  taught ;  unless    you   exclaim  with  a  loud  voice,  I    have 
erred,  I  have  sinned,  anathema  to  Nestorius,  anathema  to 
''  Eutyches,  you  will  deliver  your  soul  to  the  same  flames 
''  in  which  they  will  eternally  burn."     He  died  and  made 

s"  Sec  the  complaints  of  Liberatus  and  Victor,  and  the  exhortations  of  Vo\^ 
Pcla^ius  to  the  conquerer  and  exarch  of  Italy,  Schisma  •  •  •  jH..r  potcsiaics 
publicas  opprimalur,  &c.  (Concil.  tom.  iv.  p.  467.  &c.)  An  arniv  was  detained  10 
suppress  ihL-  sedition  of  an  Iil\  lian  ciiy.  See  Procopius,  ^cU  Bell.  Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  25:. 
tJVTTef)  fveha  acpiaiv  avroi^  ni  XincTinvol  AiaudxovraL.  He  seems  to  promise  an 
ecclesiastical  history.  It  would  liave  been  curious  and  impartial. 

»"  Tlie  bishops  of  the  patriarchate  of  Aquileia  were  reconciled  bv  po|)o  Hono- 
rius.  A.  n.  638.  {Mutatoti.  Annali  d'  Italia,  lorn.  v.  p.  376) :  but  thcv  aj^ain  relapsed, 
and  the  schism  was  not  finally  extiiiRuished  till  69S.  Fourteen  years  before,  the' 
church  of  Sjiain  had  overlooked  the  fifth  genera]  council  with  contemptuous 
silence,    xiii.  Concil.  Toletan.  in  Concil.  tom.  vii.  pp.  487-494). 
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no  sign.'*  His  death  restored  in  some  degree  the  peace  of 
the  church,  and  the  reigns  of  his  four  successors,  Justin, 
Tiberius,  Maurice,  and  Phocas,  are  distinguished  by  a  rare, 
though  fortunate,  vacancy  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  East.^*^ 

The  faculties  of  sense  and  reason  are  least  The 
capable  of  acting  on  themselves  ;  the  eye  is  most  comro'versy! 
inaccessible  to  the  sight,  the  soul  to  the  thought ;  a.  d.  659. ' 
yet  we  think,  and  even  feel,  that  one  willy  a  sole  principle 
of  action,  is  essential  to  a  rational  and  conscious  being. 
When  Heraclius  returned  from  the  Persian  war,  the  orthodox 
hero  consulted  his  bishops,  whether  the  Christ  whom. he 
adored,  of  one  person,  but  of  two  natures,  was  actuated  by 
a  single  or  a  double  will.  They  replied  in  the  singular, 
and  the  emperor  was  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  Jacobites 
of  Egypt  and  Syria  might  be  reconciled  by  the  profession 
of  a  doctrine,  most  certainly  harmless,  and  most  probably 
true,  since  it  was  taught  even  by  the  Nestorians  themselves.^*' 
The  experiment  was  tried  without  effect,  and  the  timid  or 
vehement  Catholics  condemned  even  the  semblance  of  a 
retreat  in  the  presence  of  a  subtle  and  audacious  enemy. 
The  orthodox  (the  prevailing)  party  devised  new  modes 
of  speech,  and  argument,  and  interpetation :  to  either 
nature  of  Christ,  they  speciously  applied  a  proper  and 
distinct  energy ;  but  the  difference  was  no  longer  visible 
when  they  allowed  that  the  human  and  the  divine  will  were 
invariably  the  same.'***  The  disease  was  attended  with  the 
customary  symptoms ;  but  the  Greek  clergy,  as  if  satiated 
with  the  endless  controversy  of  the  Incarnation,  instilled  a 

w  Nicetius,  bishop  of  Treves,  {ConciL  torn,  vi,  pp.  511-5x3) ;  he  himself,  like  most 
of  the  Gallican  prelates,  (Gregor.  Epist.  1.  vii.  ep.  5.  in  Concil  torn.  vi.  p.  1007), 
was  separated  from  the  communion  of  the  four  patriarchs  by  his  refusal  to  con- 
demn the  three  chapters.  Baronius  almost  pronounces  the  damnation  of 
Justinian,  (a.  d.  565,  No.  6). 

100  After  relating  the  last  heresy  of  Justinian,  (I.  iv.  c.  39.  40.  41),  and  the  edict 
of  his  successor  (1.  v.  c.  3).  the  remainder  of  the  history  of  Evagrius,  is  filled  with 
civil,  instead  of  ecclesiastical,  events. 

»oi  This  extraordinay,  and  perhaps  inconsistent,  doctrine  of  the  Nestorians, 
had  been  observed  by  La  Croze,  {Chrislianisme  des  Indes,  torn.  i.  pp.  19,  20),  and 
is  more  fully  exposed  by  Abulpharagius,  {Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  ii.  p.  292.  Hist. 
Dynast,  p.  91,  vers.  Latin.  Pocock),  and  Asseman  himself,  (tom.  iv.  p.  218).  They 
seem  ignorant  that  they  might  allege  the  positive  authority  of  the  ecthesis. 
'O  fiiapo^  Tiearnpiai  'KairrepSiaipuv  tj)v  Oeiav  tov  Kvpiov  kvavBpdimjaiVy  Kot 
6vo  elauyuv  vIovq,  (the  common  reproach  of  the  Monophysites),  ^vo  de7^i]^aTa 
"rovTov  eiTreiv  ovK  lTn?.fi7j(7Fy  TovvuvTiov  di  ravTo  ISovTiiav  Tuv  ♦  *  ♦  i^uo 
npoauTTuv  lAo^aae.  (Concil.  tom.  vii.  p.  205  . 

103  See  the  Orthodox  faith  in  Petavius   (Dog'tnata  Theolog.  tom.  v.  1.  ix.  c.  6-10, 

[>P-  433-447) :— all  the  depths  of  this  controversy  are  sounded  in  the  Greek  dia- 
ogne  between  Maximus  ami  Pyrrhus,  (ad  calcem  tom.  viii.  Annal.  Baron,  pp. 
755-794).  which  relates  a  real  conference,  and  produced  as  short-lived  a  conversion. 
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healing  counsel  into  the  ear  of  the  prince  and  people.  They 
declared  themselves  Monothelites,  (asserters  ot  the  unity 
of  will,)  but  they  treated  the  words  as  new,  the  questions 
as  superfluous,  and  recommended  a  religious  silence  as  the 
Theecthesis    "^^^^  agreeable  to  the  prudence  and  charity  of 
of  Heraciius,    the  gospcl.  This  law  of  silence  was  successively 
Tii*e?ype^f    imposcd  by  the  ecthesis  or  exposition  of  Hera- 
consts^      clius,  the  type  or  model  of  his  grandson  Con- 
'  stans  ;***  and  the  imperial  edicts  were  subscribed 

with  alacrity  or  reluctance  by  the  four  patriarchs  of  Rome, 
Constantinople,  Alexandria  and  Antioch.     But  the  bishop 
and    monks    of  Jerusalem    sounded    the    alarm ;  in    the 
language,  or  even  in  the  silence,  of  the  Greeks,  the  Latin 
churches  detected  a  latent  heresy :  and  the  obedience  of 
pope   Honorius   to   the   commands  of  his  sovereign  was 
retracted  and   censured   by  the   bolder   ignorance  of  his 
successors.  They  condemned  the  execrable  and  abominable 
heresy  of  the    Monothelites,  who    revived    the   errors   of 
Manes,  Apollinaris,  Eutyches,  &c.;  they  signed  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter ;  the  ink  was 
mingled  with  the  sacramental  wine,  the  blood  of  Christ: 
and  no  ceremony  was  omitted  that  could  fill  the  superstitious 
mind  with  horror  and  affright.     As  the  representative  of 
the  Western  church,  pope  Martin  and  his  Lateran  synod 
anathematized   the    perfidious   and   guilty  silence   of  the 
Greeks ;  one   hundred  and    five  bishops  of  Italy,  for  the 
most  part  the  subjects  of  Constans,  presumed  to  reprobate 
his  wicked  type  and  tlie  impious  ecthesis  of  his  grandfather, 
and  to  confound  the  authors  and  their  adherents  with  the 
twenty-one    notorious    heretics,  the    apostates    from    the 
church,  and  the  organs  of  the  devil.     Such  an  insult  under 
the   tamest   reign   could   not   pass  with   impunity.     Pope 
Martin  ended  his  days   on  the  inhospitable  shore  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonesus,  and  his  oracle,  the  abbot  Maximus, 
was  inhumanly  chastised  by  the  amputation  of  his  tongue 
and  his  right  hand.^"  But  the  same  invincible  spirit  survived 
in  their  successors,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Latins  avenged 

103  Impiissimam  eclhesim    *    *    *    scelerosum  typum  {Concil.  torn.  vii.  p.  }jbb\ 
diabolicac  operaiionis  gcnimina   (fors.  germina,  or  else  the  Greek  ytvuuara 

in   the  orijjinal.     Concil.   p.   363.  364.)  are  the  expressions  of   the  eighteenth 
anathema.     The  epistle  of  Pope  Martin  to  Amandus.  a  Gallican  bishop,  stigma- 


tizes tjie  Monothehtes  and  their  heresy  with  equal  virulence,  (p.  392.) 

riih  p 
plicity  in  their  original  letters  and  acts,  {Concil.  torn.  vii.  pp.  63-78.  Baron.  Annal 


104  The  sufferings  of  Mnriin  and   Maximus  are  described  with  pathetic  sim- 


Rcclfs.  A.  D.  656,  No,  2,  et  annos  subsequent).  Yet  the  chastisement  of  their  dis- 
obedience, tropin  and  adtfiaro^  aiKiafio^y  had  been  previously  announced  in  tb* 
Type  of  Constans,  (Concil.  tom.  vii.  p.  240). 
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their  recent  defeat,  and  obliterated  the  disgrace  of  the  three 
chapters.    The  synods  of  Rome  were  confirmed  sixth  general 
by  the  sixth  general  council  of  Constantinople,   council.  Sec- 
in  the  palace  and  presence  of  a  new  Constantme,    stantinopiei 
a  descendant  of  Heraclius.     The  royal  convert    J^-  d.  680, 

,     ,       r»  •  'rr        i  •      •  November  7. 

converted  the  Byzantme  pontiff  and  a  majority  a.  d.  68i, 
of  the  bishops  ;*"*  the  dissenters,  with  their  chief,  September  16. 
Macarius  of  Antioch,  were  condemned  to  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  pains  of  heresy ;  the  East  condescended  to  accept 
the  lessons  of  the  West ;  and  the  creed  was  finally  settled, 
which  teaches  the  Catholics  of  every  age,  that  two  wills  or 
energies  are  harmonized  in  the  person  of  Christ.  The 
majesty  of  the  pope  and  the  Roman  synod  was  represented 
by  two  priests,  one  deacon,  and  three  bishops :  but  these 
obscure  Latins  had  neither  arms  to  compel,  nor  treasures 
to  bribe,  nor  language  to  persuade ;  and  I  am  ignorant  by 
what  arts  they  could  determine  the  lofty  emperor  of  the 
Greeks  to  abjure  the  catechism  of  his  infancy,  and  to 
persecute  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  Perhaps  the  monks 
and  people  of  Constantinople  ^•^  were  favorable  to  the 
Lateran  creed,  which  is  indeed  the  least  reasonable  of  the 
two :  and  the  suspicion  is  countenanced  by  the  unnatural 
moderation  of  the  Greek  clergy,  who  appear  in  this  quarrel 
to  be  conscious  of  their  weakness.  While  the  synod  debated, 
a  fanatic  proposed  a  more  summary  decision,  by  raising  a 
dead  man  to  life ;  the  prelates  assisted  at  the  trial,  but  the 
acknowledged  failure  may  serve  to  indicate,  that  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  the  multitude  were  not  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  the  Monothelites.  In  the  next  generation, 
when  the  son  of  Constantine  was  deposed  and  slain  by  the 
disciple  of  Macarius,  they  tasted  the  feast  of  revenge  and 
dominion :  the  image  or  monument  of  the  sixth  council 
was  defaced,  and  the  original  acts  were  committed  to  the 
flames.  But  in  the  second  year,  their  patron  was  cast 
headlong  from  the  throne,  the  bishops  of  the  East  were 
released  from  their  occasional  conformity,  the  Roman  faith 
was  more  firmly  re-planted  by  the  orthodox  successors  .of 
Bardanes,  and  the  fine  problems  of  the  incarnation  were 

>0'  Eutycliius,  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  368),  most  erroneously  supposes  that  the  124 
l)i-<hops  of  the  Roman  synod  transported  themselves  to  Constantinople  ;  and  by 
iuidinfi:  them  to  the  168  Greeks,  thus  composes  the  sixth  council  of  292  fathers. 

io«  The  Monothelite  Constanswas  haled  by  all.^td  TOl  Tat'ra(saysTheophancs, 
Chron.  p.  292),  kfiLtjrjfii]  Oij^Apu^  Traird  iruvTiov.  When  Ihe^  Monothelite  monk 
failed  in  his  miracle,  the  people  shouted,  6^Qor  dve(36i]aey  {Concil.  torn, 
vii.  p.  1032).  But  this  was  a  natural  and  transient  emotion  :  and  I  much  fear  that 
the  latter  is  an  anticipation  oiOiilioloxy  in  the  good  people  of  Constantinople. 
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forgotten  in  the  more  popular  and  visible  quarrel  of  the 
worship  of  images/" 

Before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  the 
^reek'an/  creed  of  the  incarnation,  which  had  been  defined 
churches.  ^^  Romc  and  Constantinople,  was  uniformly 
preached  in  the  remote  islands  of  Britain  ani 
Ireland  ;"*  the  same  ideas  were  entertained,  or  rather  the 
same  words  were  repeated,*  by  all  the  Christians  whose 
liturgy  was  performed  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  tongue.  Their 
numbers,  and  visible  splendor,  bestowed  an  imperfect  claim 
to  the  appellation  of  Catholics  ;  but  in  the  East  they  were 
marked  with  the  less  honorable  name  of  Melchttes,  or 
royalists  ;*"*•  of  men,  whose  faith,  instead  of  resting  on  the 
basis  of  Scripture,  reason,  or  tradition,  had  been  established, 
and  was  still  maintained,  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  a 
temporal  monarch.  Their  adversaries  might  allege  the 
words  of  the  fathers  of  Constantinople,  who  profess  them- 
selves the  slaves  of  the  king ;  and  they  might  relate,  with 

>«■  The  history  of  Monothelitism  may  he  found  in  the  Acts  of  thf  SvHods  of 
Rome.  (torn.  vii.  pp.  77-395.  601-608),  anci  Constantinople,  pp.  609-1429).  Baronius 
extracted  some  oriKinal  documents  from  the  Vatican  Hbrary  :  and  his  chronolojo' 
is  rectified  by  the  diUgence  of  Paiji.  Kven  Dupin,  (Bid/ioth?</U(r  Ecctrs.  lorn  vi. 
PP-  57-7').  and  Basuage,  {HiU.  de  r Eglise,  torn.  i.  pp.  541-555),  afford  a  tolerable 
abridgment. 

lO"  In  the  Lateran  synod  of  679,  Wilfrid,  an  Anglo-Saxon  bishop,  subscribed 
pro  omni  Aquilonari  parte  Britanniieet  Hiberniae,  qu.-e  ab  Anglorumcl  Briionum, 
necnon  Scotorum  et  Pictorum  gentibus  colebaniur,  (Eddius,  in  /'//.  St.  Wil/rtd, 
c.  31.  apud  Pagi.  Crilica,  tom.  iii.  p.  SSj.  Theodore,  (magna;  insuKe  Britannise 
archiepiscoi>us  el  philosophus).  was  long  expected  at  Rome,  Conal.  torn.  vii.  p. 
714),  but  he  cotitente<l  himself  with  hf)ldiiig.  (a.  d.  680:,  his  provincial  synod  of 
Hatfield,  in  which  he  received  the  decrees  of  Pope  Martin  and  the  first  Lateran 
council  against  the  Monolhelitcs,  ( Concil.  tom.  vii.  p.  5^7.  &c.)  Theodore  a  monlc 
of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  had  been  named  to  the  primacy  of  Britain  by  Pope  Vitalian, 
(a.  I).  6HS;  see  Baronius  and  Pagi),  whose  esteem  for  his  learning  and  piety  w.is 
tainted  by  some  distrust  of  his  national  character — ne  quid  contrarium  vcritati 
fidei,  Gfiecorum  more,  in  ccclesiam  cui  prieesset  introduceret.  The  Ciiician  was 
sent  from  Rome  to  Canterbury  under  the  tuition  of  an  AtVican  guide.  (Bedx.  Htst. 
Eccles,  Anglorum,  1.  iv.  c.  1).  He  adhered  to  the  Roman  doctrine ;  and  the  same 
creed  of  the  incarnation  has  been  uniformly  transmitted  from  Theotiore  to  the 
moderti  primates,  whose  sound  understanding  is  perhaps  seldom  engaged  with 
that  abstruse  mystery.t 

109  Tliis  name,  unknown  till  the  tenth  century,  appears  to  be  of  Syriac  origin. 
It  was  invt-nted  by  the  Jacobites,  and  eagerly  adopted  by  the  Xeslorians  and 
Mahometans;  but  it  was  accepted  without  shame  by  the  Catholics,  and  is  fre- 
quently used  in  the  Annals  of  Eutychius.  (Asseman.  Bibltot.  Orient,  tom.  ii.  p. 
507.  &c.  tom.  iii.  p.  355-  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alrxandrin.  p.  iioi. 
'H/Lff/c  ^ov'koi  rov  BacrfXtWi",  was  the  acclamation  of  the  fathers  of  Constantinople. 
{Concil.  tom.  vii.  p.  765).  

•  Mark  the  distinction. — E. 

t  Wi«:hard.  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  by  Egbert,  king  of 
KetJt.  died  at  Rome,  whither  lie  had  gone  for  ordination.  Vitalian  selected  in  his 
place  Hadrian,  abbot  of  the  Niridian  monastery  near  Naples,  who  declined  the 
dignity,  and  recommended  the  monk  Theoilore.  This  choice  the  nope  confirmed, 
on  condition  that  Hadrian  should  accomr)any  his  friend.  On  tlieir  arrival,  the 
new  archbishop  gave  to  his  associate  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter,  (at'terwards  St. 
Augustine's);  they  not  only  acted  together  in  cordial  harmony,  but  diffused  the 
same  spirit  around  them.  Bede  savs.  that  Theodore  was  the  first  "  whom  all  the 
••  English  church  obeyed."   {Ecc.  Hist.  p.  170-172,  edit.  Bohn.)— En<;.  Ch. 
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malicious  joy,  how  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  had  been 
inspired  and  reformed  by  the  emperor  Marcian  and  his 
virgin  bride.  The  prevailing  faction  will  naturally  inculcate 
the  duty  of  submission,  nor  is  it  less  natural  that  dissenters 
should  feel  and  assert  the  principles  of  freedom.  Under 
the  rod  of  persecution,  the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites 
degenerated  into  rebels  and  fugitives  ;  and  the  most  ancient 
and  useful  allies  of  Rome  were  taught  to  consider  the 
emperor  not  as  the  chief,  but  as  the  enemy,  of  the  Christians. 
Language,  the  leading  principle  which  unites  or  separates 
the  tribes  of  mankind,  soon  discriminated  the  sectaries  of 
the  East,  by  a  peculiar  and  perpetual  badge,  which  abolished 
the  means  of  intercourse  and  the  hope  of  recon- 
ciliation. The  long  dominion  of  the  Greeks,  separation  of 
their  colonies,  and  above  all  their  eloquence,  '^'^sectl"*** 
had  propagated  a  language  doubtless  the  most 
perfect  that  has  been  contrived  by  the  art  of  man.  Yet  the 
body  of  the  people,  both  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  still  persevered 
in  the  use  of  their  national  idioms ;  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  the  Coptic  was  confined  to  the  rude  and 
illiterate  peasants  of  the  Nile,  while  the  Syriac,""  from  the 
mountains  of  Assyria  to  the  Red  sea,  was  adapted  to  the 
higher  topics  of  poetry  and  argument.  Armenia  and 
Abyssinia  were  infected  by  the  speech  or  learning  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  their  barbaric  tongues,  which  have  been  revived 
in  the  studies  of  modern  Europe,  were  unintelligible  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Syriac  and  the 
Coptic,  the  Armenian  and  the  /Ethiopic,  are  consecrated 
in  the  service  of  their  respective  churches :  and  their 
theology  is  enriched   by  domestic  versions^"  both  of  the 

110  The  bvriac,  which  the  natives  revere  as  the  primitive  language,  was  divided 
into  three  dialects,  r.  Phe  Aramaean,  as  it  was  refined  at  Edessa  and  the  cities 
of  Mesopotamia.  2.  The  Palestine,  which  was  used  in  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  and 
the  rest  of  Syria.  3.  The  Nabathitan,  the  rustic  idiom  of  the  mountains  of  Assyria, 
and  the  villages  of  Irak,  ((»regor.  Ahulpharag.  Hist.  Dynast,  p.  11).  On  the 
Syriac,  see  Eoed-Jesii.  (Asseman.  lom.  iii.  p.  326,  &c.)  whose  prejudice  alone 
could  prefer  it  to  the  Arabic. 

111  I  shall  not  enrich  mv  ignorance  with  the  spoils  of  Simon,  Walton.  Mill, 
Wctstein,  Asscmanmis.  Ludolphus,  La  Croze,  whom  1  have  consulted  with  some 
care.  It  appears,  i.  That,  of  all  the  versions  which  are  celebrated  by  the  fathers. 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  are  now  extant  in  their  pristine  integrity.*  2.  Tliat 
the  Syriac  has  the  best  claim,  and  that  the  consent  otthe  Orientafsects  is  a  proof 
that  it  is  more  ancient  than  their  schism. 

•  Modern  theologians  give  curious,  if  not  romantic,  explanations,  to  account 
for  the  admitted  cjiscrcpancies  in  the  Gospel  text.  Alexander  Roberts,  D.  D., 
"  Professorof  Hum.-initN ,  St.  Andrew's,  and  Member  of  the  English  NewTestament 
"Companv."  in  his  Ic.irned  and  useful  work,  entitled,  Companion  to  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  Ent^lish  AVr/'  Testament,  states,  on  the  first  page,  that,  *'  the 
"  varieties  of  re.iding  in  the  NeiV  Testament  were  reckoned  at  about  30,000  in  the 
•*  last  century,  tlicv  are  generallv  referred  to  as  amounting  to  no  less  than  150,000 
"  au  the  present  day."   this  difficulty  is,  however,  easily  explained  by  hira,  as  fol- 
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Scriptures  and  of  the  most  popular  fathers.    After  a  period 
of  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty  years,  the  spark  of  controversy, 

lows :  (p.  160).  "  Cvcxl  li:ts  not  seen  fit  to  provide  the  Church  by  a  miracle,  with  hi* 
"  lallibfe  translators,  any  more  than  with  infalUble  transcribers,  nrinters,  and 
"  readers."  Of  course,  the  printers  and  proof-readers  are  f^reatU'  to  bttme. 
This  is  an  admitte<i  fact.  Every  author,  not  exceptine  the  author  of  the  BMe. 
knows  by  sad  ex|)erience,  how  difficult  it  is  to  induce  these  perverse  disciples  of 
Faust  to  correct  errors,  how  ingenious  they  are  in  inventing  new  ones,  and  what 
diabolical  skill  they  possess  in  concealing  their  mistakes  until  after  they  have  been 
published  to  the  world.  But  the  bible  manuscripts  were  not  printed  but  written, 
and  Dr.  Roberts  is  suspicious  that  the  transcribers  were  but  httle  better  than  the 
printers.  On  page  four,  we  are  informed  that.  **in  regard  to  the  IVem  Tiestmmemi^ 
*'  no  miracle  nas  been  wrought  to  preserve  its  text  as  it  came  from  the  pens  of 
"  the  inspired  writers.  That  woula  have  been  a  thing  altogether  out  of  harmony 
"  with  God's  method  of  governing  the  world." 

Theologians  are  not  Agnostics,  and  they  clearly  understand  the  nature  of  Go<K 
They  are  familiar  with  his  thoughts  and  desires,  his  purposes  and  his  motives ; 
and  Dr.  Roberts  is  in  entire  harmony  with  modern  theologians  in  his  positive 
assertion  regarding  the  indifTerence  which  God  has  manifested  in  relation  to  the 
late  of  the  New  Testament  manuscripts.  It  seems  clearly  apparent,  therefore. 
that  we  are  indebted  to  the  zeal  of  the  early  Christians,  and  to  them  and  thdr 
monkish  successors  only,  for  the  preservation  of  the  '*  Written  Word/*  even  is 
the  imperfect  condition  it  now  remains. 

Tile  facsimile  illustrations  herewith  given,  show  a  few  verses  of  each  of  the 
more  important  G*)  .pel  manuscripts,  and  for  a  full  history  and  ex|^nation  of  the 
various  uncial  and  cursive  codices  now  in  existence,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  published  writings  of  Prof.  Tischendorf,  Drs.  Home  and  Wadsworth,  and  the 
/.  Rev.  F.  H.  Scrivener.     For  a  condensed  and  perhaps  more  impartial 

/'^„,^^         account,  see  Prof.  J.  J.  Eschenburg's  Manual  qf  Classical  Literature, 

L ^  ALEXANDRINE  CODEX,  {JTohn  1:  1-3,)  with  Iraiisl.ilion. 

vZjMAfKinriNOxqrOCKAioAorbcH 
T 1  Yo  CTO  M  a  M- 1< A I  ec  M  M ox  o  ro  c  • 

ovToCHMeMxpKKnj»oc"roMeN 
TrxKi-rx-KixYrovereMeTOKxi^iof 

PeiCKYT^OYereMGnroovxeeM 

OrerOMer»jeMAY"Tcu;?cx>i-ii-fv4 

K A  ITTO d><JO C  e  1^ Tn  C  IC OTI  xd>  Al 
Me  I  UAiHCKOTlAAYTOOYIvA-rC 
XABe  M- 

In  the  year  i6jS.  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Constanlinoplc.  presented  to  King  Charles  I. 
bv  his  ambassador.  Sir  Thomas  Rowe.  a  copy  of  the  Greek  Scriptures.  It  ha* 
been  named  the  '*  Cotlcx  AK-xantlrinus."  because  it  is  sup|>osed  to  have  formerly 
been  iti  Alexaii«lria.  It  is  w riilin  with  uncial,  that  is,  capital  letters,  with  no  innr- 
vals  bciween  the  words,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  al)ove  lac-similc  illustration  and 
the  foll.iwiny:  u:in!>lati«»i,  which  latter  is  from  Stowe's  Bitle  History,  It  is 
assi};ned  bv  scholars  to  the  fifth  centurv.  although  Eschcnburg  and  other  ctuils 
place  it  in  the  sixth,  and  Cassimir  Oudin  as  late  as  the  tenth  centur>-.  We  are 
told  it  was  written  bv  the  monks  for  the  use  of  a  monastery  of  »he  order  of 
AccL-meis  i.  e.,  vtfrilant,  never  sleeping.  It  has  no  apwiolic  signature.  It  is  highly 
romnu-nded  bv  Dr  RoImtIs.  ami  is  probably  as  u'»«»d  authoritv  as  any  in  existence. 
Ill  the  year  i7Sv  ii  wa-  »i«  posited  in  the  British  Miisiiini,  where  it  now  rentains. 

The  reader  will  percei\c  by  the  f«»llt»\viii};  translali*ni  <»l  the  above  COilex.  which 
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first  kindled  by  a  sermon  of  Nestorius,  still  burns    in  the 
bosom  of  the  East,  and  the  hostile  communions  still  main- 

is  printed,  like  the  original,  in  capital  letters,  without  divisions  between  the  words, 
or  punctuation  marks  of  any  kind,  the  great  difficulty  of  reading  these  old  uncials. 


I 


NTHEBEGINNINGWASTHEWORDANDTHEWORDWAS 

WITHGDANDGDWASTHEWORD; 

HEWASINTHEBEGINNINGWITHGD. 
ALLWEREMADEBYHIMANDWITH 
OUTHIMWASMADENOTONE  r/Z/A^t? 
THATWASMADEINHIMLIFEWAS 

ANDTHELIFEWASTHELIGHTOFMM 

ANDTHELIGHTINDARKNESSSHINETH 

ANDTHEDARKNESSDIDNOTITCOxMPREHEND. 


II 


1-4. 


SINAITIC   CODEX,    Mark. 

At  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine  on  Mount  Sinai,  in  1859,  Professor  Tischendorf 
discovered  this  manuscript.  It  was  copied  by  him,  and  the  original  given  bv  the 
monks  to  Alexander  II.  who  deposited  it  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg. 


K 

B 


rf xnTxieNTGOH'A 
pcrcjD  n  f  ocj>  HXH 


ACu-roMxmeAONM', 

rif o  nfo  ccon  oycoT 
o  c  KXTxc  Ke  YAcei 
_  THNOA.0NCOY 

-^  <|>CON  H  RO  CD  NTO  Ce" 

TH  e  r  H  M  CD  ero  1  MX 
cxrex  H  N  OAO  n  kt 
eyeixcnoi  eiTeTTsf 

IT  I BOYCXYTOYKAJ- 

re  Kexo  1  odxnnh^ 
o  Rxn-nzoD  n  cmth 


finest  vellum.  Prof. 
Tischendorf  consid- 
ered it  "  an  inesti- 
tnable  treasure  for 
Christian  science,  '* 
but  Doctor  Roberts 
thinks  he  "was  natu- 
rally disposed  to  ex- 
aggerate somewhat 
both  the  antiquity 
and  value  of  his  won- 
derful discovery.  '* 
The  doctor  consid- 
ers that  it  was  writ- 
ten in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. "  and  though  it 
contains  many  ob- 
vious errors,  it  yields 
assistance  of  a  kind 
most  precious  to- 
wards the  settlement 
of  the  true  text  of  the 
JVfW  Tr  slant  en  t.''  It 
is  presumed,  how- 
ever, thai  the  '*  many 
"  obvious  errors"  it 
contains,are  excused 
from  assistine  in  this 
precious  work.  This 
coclex,  like  all  the 
others,  is  anonymous 
it  being  undated  and 
unsigned  by  cither  of 
the  Apostles. 

As  to  the  age  of  any 
ol  the  Gospel  manu- 
scripts, it  is  a  matter 
of  uncertainly  and 
conjecture.  A  judg- 
ment is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  the  for- 
mation of  the  writ- 
ten Greek  characters 
gradually  changed 
during  the  diflfercwt 
centuries.  The  more 
ancient  manuscripts 
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tain  the  faith  and  discipline  of  their  founders.  In  the  most 
abject    state    of   ignorance,  poverty,  and    servitude,   the 

are  written  in  capital  letters,  without  spaces  between  the  words,  and  witb> 
out  si^ns  of  punctuation.  Accents  and  aspirates,  according:  to  Eschenberg. 
were  introduced  in  the  seventh  century.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth,  the 
capital  letters  were  a  little  longer,  and  had  greater  inclination.  After  this 
period,  a  smaller  style  of  writing,  called  cursive,  was  introduced  ;  and  if  we 
trace  backward  the  formation  of  letters  to  their  source, we  will  find  the origjoals 
in  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt.  Max  Muller,  in  his  Essay  on  Freedom,  traces  cor 
written  characters  from  Egypt   to  Phoenicia,  from  Phoenicia  to  Greece,  from 


"  really  draw  the  two  horns  of  the  cerastes,  the  horned  serpent  which  the  ancient 
"  Egyptians  used  for  representing  the  sound  of  F.  They  write  the  name  of  the 
"  king  whom  the  Greeks  called  Ckiops,  and  they  themselves  Chu-/u^  like  thb: 
*'  Here  the  first  sign,  the  sieve,  is  to  be  pronounced  cku;         ,  ,  the  second. 


In  the  more 
appears  as 
Phoenidans 
H  ieratic 
their  letters 
Greeks,  in- 
left,    b^n 


"  the  homed  serpent,  /u,  and  the  little  bird  again,  u 
'*  cursive  or   Hieratic   writing,    the    horned   serpent 
••  U     in  the  later  Demotic  as     V     and     y.      The 
"  ■       who  borrowed  their  letters         from    ^  the 

"  Egvptians.  wrote  U  and  U     The  Greeks,  who  took 
"from   the   Phoeni-    cians     'wrote    '^.       When  the 

■'  stead  of  writing  like  the  Phoenicians  from  right  to  .^.      «,^... 

"  to  write  from  left  to  righf,  they  turned  each  letter,  and  ^  became  K.  our  k. 
"  so  "^  vau.  became  F,  the  Greek  so-called  Digamma.  the  Latin  F.  The  fir*ii 
"  leller  in  Chu-fu,  loo.  still  exists  in  our  alphabet,  and  in  the  transverse 
"  line  of  our  H  we  must  recognize  the  last  remnant  of  the  lines  which  divide  the 
*'  sieve.  The  sieve  appe.irs  in  Hieratic  as  /7),  in  Phttnician  as  Q.  and  in 
"  ancient  Greek  as    □.    which  occurs  on  an  inscriptitin  found  *^    at  Mvcr- 

"  naeand  elsewhere  ^  .is  the  sign  of  the  spiritus  asper,  while  in  Latin  it  is  known 
"  to  us  as  the  letter  H.  In  the  same  manner  the  undulating  line  of  our  capital  iO 
"  still  recalls  verv  strikingly  the  bent  back  of  tlie  crouching  lion,  which  in  ^ 
"  the  later  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  represents  the  sound  o(  L. 

CODEX    CLAROMONTAXUS.    (Stichoraetric,— 77/.  i.  8,  9.) 

MHAlCXPOKepA-rt 

<biA\rA0ON  ccj6cJ>poH 

AIKA^IONOTCJOH 

en  KpATH 

XN4TexOMeHON 

In  the  fifth  century  Euth.ilius  of  Alexandria,  published  portions  of  the  yrit 
Testament,  arranged  into  longer  or  shorter  clauses,  for  the  convenience  of  tli* 
reader.  Manuscripts  written  in  this  style  are  called  "  stichometric ; "  and 
stichometry  is  really  nothing  but  a  rude  substitute  for  punctuation. 

InCrabb's  Trchnolozical  Dictionary, z.\\  illustration  may  be  seen  of  the  Oriental. 
Greek,  and  Latin,  alphabets,  and  of  alf>habets  derived  from  or  allied  to  them.  In 
the  Greek  alphabets  are  shown  iheCadmean,  Pelasgian.  Sigean,  Nemcan,  Delian. 
Athenian,  Teian  and  the  alphabet  of  Simoni<les.  called  the  Ionic,  which  he  com- 
pleted 500  years  b.  c.     Also,  other  Greek  alphabets  of  different  ages  ;  namely  one 
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Nestorians  and  Monophysites  reject  the  spiritual  supremacy 
of   Rome,  and   cherish    the   toleration    of   their   Turkish 

used  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  330;  the  alphabet  drawn  from  the 
coins  of  the  Anliochi,  Kings  of  Syria.  &c.,  b.  c.  240  to  187;  that  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  a.  d.  306  ;  of  Justinian  the  Great,  a.  d.  527 ;  of  Heraclius,  A.  d.  610 ;  of 
Leo  Jaurus,  a.  d.  716;  a  specimen  of  small  Greek  letters,  and  another  of  capitals, 
in  the  eighth  century.  From  the  first  century  to  the  present  time,  there  is  a  vast 
difference  in  the  formation  of  these  written  characters,  but  the  change  was 
gradually  made,  and  varied  greatly  in  different  countries,  so  that  no  definite 
lime  can  be  given  for  the  age  of  any  manuscript,  judging  by  the  formation  of 
the   written    characters,   but  only  an   approximate    iaea.  Often    in    earlier 

•*  times,"  says  Esohenburg.  "transcribers  sirictlv  imitated  the  ancient  copies, 
"  and  preserved  all  the  peculiarities  unchanged. "  "  Some  m.inuscripts 


"  ascribed  to  the  highest  aniiquitv,"  says  Marsh,  v.  2.  p.  295,  as  quoted  Sf  f 

by  Taylor,  "have  been  discovered  to  be  the  composition  of  impositors,  |m  %^  f 
"as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  for  the  purpose  of  foisting  in  ^4  ^^  I 
'*  favorite  doctrines,  and   imposing    on   Christian   credulity.       fhe  Sf\  I 

"  Montford  and  Berlin  MSS.  for  instance."  W^ 

The  vellum  on  which  some  of  the  older  manuscripts  were  written, 
was  sometimes  stained  with  purple,  which  color  was  held  in  great  es- 
teem by  the  Romans,  and  letters  in  silver  and  gold 
were  impressed  on  this  purple  ground  Twelve 
leaves  of  a  beautiful  codex,  called  the  Codex  Pur- 
pureus,  remain  :  four  of  which  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  six  in  the  Vatican,  and  two  at  Vienna.  The 
vellum  is  thin,  and  of  fine  texture.  It  still  retains  the 
purple  dye,  but  the  silver  letters  have  turned  black. 

The  AVw  Testament  was  early  translated  into  other 
languages,  and  some  reliance  is  placed  upon  these 
old  versions ;  but  of  course,  a  copy,  and  still  less  a 
translation,  can  never  hope  to  equal  an  original ;  and 
it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  no  original  manu- 
script has  survived,  as  an  acknowledged   standard 
of  authority.  The  Kingjames'  version  claims  to  have 
been  translated  from  the  original  Greek,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  Greek  was  the  original   language  em- 
ployed.   It  is  positively  asserted  that  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  was  written  in  Hebrew,  and  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  "original  Greek"  was  a  translation  from 
the  original  Hebrew.     Be  this  as  it  may.  it  is  certain 
that  the  Vulgate,  the  Latin,  the  Persic,  the  Armenian, 
the    Ethiopic,  the    Sahidic,   the    Coptic,   and    the 
Syriac,  areall  undoubted  translations,  and.  therefore, 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  standard  of  authority.  The 
Cursive  MSS.  are  of  modern  date,  and  rank  still 
lower  in  the  scale,  and  our  best,  and  indeed,  our 
only  authority  for  judging  of  the  purity  of  the  gospel 
text  is  found  in  the  old  Uncials.     It  is  on  their  au- 
thority that  the  revisers  of  the  New  Testament  wisely 
omitted  interpolations,  like  the  doxology,  from  the 
Lord's  prayer,  and  corrected  forgeries,  that  bear  on 
tiie  most  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  such  as 
/  yohn.  V  :  7.  8 ;  /  Tim.  iii  :  16  ;  and  many  others ;  but 
while  the  old- uncials  thus    conclusively  prove  the 
errors  of  the  modern  cursives,  there  is  really  no  evi- 
dence to  demonstrate  their  own  claim  to  authenticity. 

Prof.  C.  E.  Stowe,  D.D.  in  his  great  work  entitled. 
Origin  and  History  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  states 
on  p.  19  of  that  learned  and  orthodox  history,  that 
"  It  is  not  the  words  of  the  Bible  that  were  inspired, 
"  it  is  not  the  thoughts  of  the  Bible  that  were  in- 
"  spired,  it  is  the  men  who  wrote  the  Bible  that  were 
"  inspired."     If  this  statement  from  this  celebrated 
Christian  writer  be  a<lmitied  as  true,  it  will  account 
for  all  the  errors  and  contradictions  our  Scriptures 
now  contain.   They  are  the  uninspired  thoughts  and 
writings  of  inspired   men.    The  authors   were  in- 
spired but  the  inspiration  has  not  extended  to  their 
works,  which  are  filled  with  errors  and  mistakes,  like 
all  human  productions. 
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masters,  which   allows  them  to  anathematize,  on  the  one 
hand,  St.  Cyril  and  the  synod  of  Ephesus ;  on  the  other, 
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pope  Leo  and  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  Tlic  weight  which 
they  cast  into  the  downfall  of  the  Eastern  empire  demands 

THE  CODEX  VATICANOS.    IPsaI*i.  1.  i,  a.) 

NolhiDs  ii  known  of  [his  codex,  now  ii.  the  Vaiican  libtarir  previous  lo  ihe 

year  iJTt    Ii  was  probably  mmiisn  by  ihe  monks  of  Mount  Alhoa.    II  coHia.u* 


^ 


JfnvTitlamm'." 

Svhhi 

this  manuscript  as 

illTayiol 

fonrlh  CMLury, » 

elKe*  il  in  Ih^ 
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our  notice,  and  the  reader  may  be  amused  with  the  various 
prospects  of,  I.  The  Nestorians.     II.  The  Jacobites.     III. 

CODEX    LAUDIANUS. 

This  illustration  is  from  the 
Codex  Laudianus.  a  manuscript 
supposed  to  be  of  the  sixth  cen- 

L^i»^  tury,  and   now  in   the   Bodleian 

^^  O    't  JL  ill     library  at  Oxford.  By  comparinf 
%;^^     ■  C^m^i  J     the  writing  with  a  Latin  mana- 

script  of  the  same  period,  a  close 

6_         _  _  resemblance    between    the   two 

OCT>  I M  I  -  ^^i '"'" '-  -^^  '^"  •« 

CODEX    BASILENSIS. 

-pu'l  a\f\t  -rjr^  OAJUOK^C  un  T»1m -C^^  ^^r^^F  TU/H     cursive  or 

-1irP^ffVU^T<»^«>/'  •cTurXfPI-mo/'T^M.T^^jl^f*^—     handwrit- 

into  general  use,  and  manuscripts  written  in  this  style  are  known  to  be  of  modrm 
origin,  and  of  but  little  textual  value.  Dr.  Roberts,  however,  who  employs  evrrjr 
argument  to  strengthen  his  cause,  says  that,  "although  a  manuscript  may  date 


belonging  to  the  second  :  "  but  this  supposition    adds   no   weight  in    favor  of 
the  correctness  of  our  received  version,  because  the  text  might  also  have  be<rn 


say  from  the  eleventh  century,  it  might  have  been  accurately  copied  from  one 

■    to  „  '  •  - 

igh 
changed   and   corrupted,  and   it   is  useless   to   speculate  or  theorize  on  ancient 
manuscripts  whose  authenticity  cannot  be  established  by  positive  evidence. 

CODEX    RUBER.  _      ..     ,  ^. 

Cardinal  Ximcnes. 

published  an  edition 

the   Greek   .\>ir 

Testament^  in    1517 

rasmus  printed  an 

edition  at  about  the 

same  time.     Robert 

Stephens    published 

in  1546,  Beza  in  1565. 

and  it  is  this  edition 

which    was   pnncj- 

pally  followed  in  the 


HuXceninJxii|Ni«97vt-^6i<t\t'ci  £ 

I  ^  V^  *i  pall V  followed  in  the 

fUc^vHtfcot  HCnnraJ  t  kaxoviie  "JsS^n'^»^K- 

L.^  \V        \         4%j|M*|.^       .  \       tnus,  and  Stephen<%. 

authority.  A  very  handsome  Latin  edition  was  issued  at  Mentzin  1453;  and  a  lew 
copies  of  this  publication  are  known  to  be  in  existence  at  the  present  day. 

CODEX    MONACENSIS.  Great  stre^s 

■J.,!*-^  '  ^    '  ^  Gospel  man- 

t  NTiy\A.Tl  CraW(NAO'jW/CA<T^V    «*"ints.  ui>- 

•      #•     •  ^  ^  Cj  r  on    the    fact 

0 1  ( o  c  { K  '  A  /v A  ^  T  fe  -4  f  A  H  ^ Y  -fl-i,    sFciS 

**•  writings    of 

antiquity,  "suchas  the  orations  of  Cicero  and  the  histories  of  Polybius  and  ofLivy. 
II  and  how  do  we  know,"  they  ask.  "that  we  have  the  veritable  ///arf  and 
Odyssey  f  Unless  we  admit  the  hnman  origin  of  the  bible,  this  comparison  is 
?t  "•  ^^^  'be  above  writings  are  admitted  to  be  the  work  of  man.  and  do  not  claim, 
like  the  bible,  to  be  inspired.  There  is  no  penalty  attached  to  their  disbelief,  and  no 
reward  for  their  belief.  We  judge  of  them  by  tbeir  intrinsic  merit  alone,  and  all 
writings,  wHethe*-  -iacred  or  profane,  should  be  judged  by  the  same  standard.— E. 
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The  Marionites"'  IV.  The  Armenians.  V.  The  Copts; 
and,  VI.  The  Abyssinians.  To  the  three  former,  the  Syriac 
is  common ;  but  of  the  latter,  each  is  discriminated  by  the 
use  of  a  national  idiom.  Yet  the  modern  natives  of  Armenia 
and  Abyssinia  would  be  incapable  of  conversing  with  their 
ancestors ;  and  the  Christians  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  who 
reject  the  religion,  have  adopted  the  language,  of  the 
Arabians.  The  lapse  of  time  has  seconded  the  sacerdotal 
arts  i  and  in  the  East,  as  well  as  in  the  West,  the  Deity  is 
addessed  in  an  obsolete  tongue,  unknown  to  the  majority 
of  the  congregation. 

I.  Both  in  his  native  and  his  episcopal  province,  i.  The 
the  heresy  of  the  unfortunate  Nestorius  was  nbstorians. 
speedily  obliterated.  The  Oriental  bishops,  who  at  Ephesus 
had  resisted  to  his  face  the  arrogance  of  Cyril,  were  molli- 
fied by  his  tardy  concessions.  The  same  prelates,  or  their 
successors,  subscribed,  not  without  a  murmur,  the  decrees 
of  Chalcedon ;  the  power  of  the  Monophysites  reconciled 
them  with  the  Catholics  in  the  conformity  of  passion,  of 
interest,  and  insensibly  of  belief;  and  their  last  reluctant 
sigh  was  breathed  in  the  defence  of  the  three  chapters. 
Their  dissenting  brethren,  less  moderate,  or  more  sincere, 
were  crushed  by  the  penal  laws :  and  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  it  became  difficult  to  find  a  church  of  Nestorians 
within  the  Hmits  of  the  Roman  empire.  Beyond  those 
limits  they  had  discovered  a  new  world,  in  which  they 
might  hope  for  liberty,  and  aspire  to  conquest.  In  Persia, 
notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the  Magi,  Christianity  had 
struck  a  deep  root,  and  the  nations  of  the  East  reposed 
under  its  salutary  shade.  The  Catholic^  or  primate,  resided 
in  the  capital :  in  his  synods,  and  in  their  dioceses,  his 
metropolitans,  bishops,  and  clergy,  represented  the  pomp 
and  order  of  a  regular  hierarchy :  they  rejoiced  in  the 
increase  of  proselytes,  who  were  converted  from  the 
Zendavesta  to  the  Gospel,  from  the  secular  to  the  monastic 
life ;  and  their  zeal  was  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  an 
artful  and  formidable  enemy.  The  Persian  church  had 
been   founded   by  the    missionaries   of  Syria ;  and   their 

lis  On  the  account  of  the  Monophysites  and  Nestorians,  I  am  deeply  indebted 
to  the  Bibliotheca  Orientals  Clementino-  Vaticana  of  Joseph  Simon  Assemannus. 
That  leauned  Maronite  was  dispatched,  in  the  year  1715.  by  Pope  Clement  XI.  to 
visit  the  monasteries  of  Eg^ypt  and  Syria,  in  search  of  MSS.  His  four  folio  volumes, 
published  at  Rome,  X7i9-i;r38,  contain  a  part  onlv,  though  perhaps  the  most  valu- 
able,  of  his  extensive  project.  As  a  native  and  as  a  scholar,  he  possessed  the 
Syriac  literature ;  and,  though  a  dependant  of  Rome,  he  wishes  to  be  moderate 
and  candid. 
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language,  discipline,  and  doctrine,  were  closely  interwoven 
with  its  original  frame.  The  Catholics  wore  elected  and 
ordained  by  their  own  suffragans ;  but  their  tilial  dependance 
on  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  is  attested  by  the  canons  of  the 
Oriental  church.'"  In  the  Persian  school  of  Edessa,"*  the 
rising  generations  of  the  faithful  imbibed  their  theological 
idiom ;  they  studied  in  the  Syriac  version  the  ten  thousand 
volumes  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  they  revered  the 
apostoHc  faith  and  holy  martyrdom  of  his  disciple  Nestorius, 
whose  person  and  language  were  equally  unknown  to  the 
nations  beyond  the  Tigris.  The  first  indelible  lesson  of 
Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  taught  them  to  execrate  the 
Egyptians,  who,  in  the  synod  of  Ephesus,  had  impiously 
confounded  the  two  natures  of  Chnst  The  flight  of  the 
masters  and  scholars,  who  were  twice  expelled  from  the 
Athens  of  Syria,  dispersed  a  crowd  of  missionaries  inflamed 
by  the  double  zeal  of  religion  and  revenge.  And  the  rigid 
unity  of  the  Monophysites,  who,  under  the  reig^ns  of  Zeno 
and  Anastasius,  had  invaded  the  thrones  of  the  East, 
provoked  their  antagonists,  in  a  land  of  freedom,  to  avow 
a  moral,  rather  than  a  physical,  union  of  the  two  persons 
of  Christ.  Since  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the 
Sassanian  kings  beheld,  with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  a  race  of 
aliens  and  apostates,  who  had  embraced  the  religion,  and 
who  might  favor  the  cause,  of  the  hereditary  foes  of  their 
country.  The  royal  edicts  had  often  prohibited  their 
dangerous  correspondence  with  the  Syrian  clergy";  the 
progress  of  the  schism  was  grateful  to  the  jealous  pride  of 
Perozes,  and  he  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  an  artful 
prelate,  who  painted  Nestorius  as  the  friend  of  Persia,  and 
urged  him  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  his  Christian  subjects 
by  granting  a  just  preference  to  the  victims  and  enemies  of 
the  Roman  tyrant.  The  Nestorians  composed  a  large 
majority  of  the  clergy  and  people ;  they  were  encouraged 

n.i  See  the  Arabic  canons  of  Nice  in  the  translation  of  Abraham  Ecchelensis. 
^'o-  37.  38,  39,  40.  Concil.  torn.  ii.  pp.  335,  ^6.  edit.  Venet.  These  vulear  titles. 
Sicene  and  Arabic,  are  both  apocryphal.  The  council  of'  \i«  c  ciiacieiT  no  more 
than  twenty  canons,  (Thcodoret,  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  i.  c.  ''  ;  .uvl  the  remainder, 
seventy  or  eighly,  were  collected  from  the  *i\'iM><  of  the  Greek  churclu  The 
Syriac  edition  of  Maruthns  is  no  longer  extant.  (Asseman-  Bibliot.  OnrMtal.  torn, 
i  p.  195.  torn.  iii.  p.  74),  and  the  Arabic  version  is  marked  with  many  recent  inlci- 
polations.  Vet  this  Code  contains  many  curious  relics  of  eccl.siai.::c;il  discipline; 
and  since  t  is  equally  revered  by  all  the  Eastern  communions,  it  was  probably 
fiiiished  before  tne  schism  of  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites,  (Fabric.  Bibiiot. 
Gri4 ..  torn.  xi.  pp  363-367). 

n<  Theodore  the  Reaner,  (1.  ii.  c.  «;.  49.  ad  calcem  Hist.  EccUs.)^  has  noticed  this 
Persian  school  of  Edessa.  Its  ancient  splendor,  and  the  two  sras  of  its  downfall, 
(A.  D.  4^1  and  489).  arc  ckarly  discussed  by  Assemanni,  {Bibitoth.  Orient,  torn,  lu 
p.  402 ;  lii.  pp.  376,  378 ;  iv.  pp.  70,  924.) 
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by  the  smile,  and  armed  with  the  sword,  of  despotism  ;  yet 
many  of  their  weaker  brethren  were  startled  at  the  thought 
of  breaking  loose  from  the  communion  of  the  Christian 
world,  and  the  blood  of  seven  thousand  seven  hundred 
Monophysites  or  Catholics,  confirmed  the  uniformity  of 
faith  and  discipline  in  the  churches  of  Persia."*  Their 
ecclesiastical  institutions  are  distinguished  by  a  liberal 
principle  of  reason,  or  at  least  of  policy ;  the  austerity  of 
the  cloister  was  relaxed  and  gradually  forgotten  ;  houses 
of  charity  were  endowed  for  the  education  of  g^,^  masters 
orphans  and  foundlings  ;  the  law  of  celibacy,  so  of  Persia, 
forcibly  recommended  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  ^^  500.  &c. 
was  disregarded  by  the  Persian  clergy ;  and  the  number 
of  the  elect  v/as  multiplied  by  the  public  and  reiterated 
nuptials  of  the  priests,  the  bishops,  and  even  the  patriarch 
himself.  To  this  standard  of  natural  and  religious  freedom, 
myriads  of  fugitives  resorted  from  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Eastern  empire ;  the  narrow  bigotry  ot  Justinian  was 
punished  by  the  emigration  of  his  most  industrious  subjects ; 
they  transported  into  Persia  the  arts  both  of  peace  and  war : 
ancl  those  who  deserved  the  favor,  were  promoted  in  the 
service,  of  a  discerning  monarch.  The  arms  of  Nushirvan, 
and  his  fiercer  grandson,  were  assisted  with  advice,  and 
money,  and  troops,  by  the  desperate  sectaries  who  still 
lurked  in  their  native  cities  of  the  East;  their  zeal  was 
rewarded  with  the  gift  of  the  Catholic  churches ;  but  when 
those  cities  and  churches  were  recovered  by  Heraclius, 
their  open  profession  of  treason  and  heresy  compelled  them 
to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  realm  of  their  foreign  ally.  But  the 
seeming  tranquility  of  the  Nestorians  was  often  endangered, 
and  sometimes  overthrown.  They  were  involved  m  the 
common  evils  of  Oriental  despotism  :  their  enmity  to  Rome 
could  not  always  atone  for  their  attachment  to  the  gospel : 
and  a  colony  of  three  hundred  thousand  Jacobites,  the 
captives  of  Apamea  and  Antioch,  was  permitted  to  erect 
a  hostile  altar  in  the  face  of  the  Catholic ^  and  in  the  sun- 
shine of  the  court.  In  his  last  treaty,  Justinian  introduced 
some  conditions  which  tended  to  enlarge  and  fortify  the 
toleration  of  Christianity  in  Persia.  The  emperor,  ignorant 
of  the  rights  of  conscience,  was  incapable  of  pity  or  esteem 

Its  A  dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  Nestorians  has  swelled  in  the  bands  of 
Assemanni  to  a  folio  volume  of  950  pages,  and  his  learned  researches  are  digested 
in  the  most  lucid  order.  Besides  this  fourth  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Orieniaiitt 
the  extracts  in  the  three  preceding  tomes,  (torn.  i.  p.  203;  ii.  p.  321-463;  iii.  64-70^ 
i7S-395,  &c.,  403-408,  508-5S9),  may  be  usefully  consulted. 
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for  the  heretics  who  denied  the  authority  of  the  holy 
synods  :  but  he  flattered  himself  that  they  would  gradually 
perceive  the  temporal  benefits  of  union  with  the  empire 
and  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  if  he  failed  in  exciting  their 
gratitude,  he  might  hope  to  provoke  the  jealousy  o?  their 
sovereign.  In  a  latter  age,  the  Lutherans  have  been  burnt 
at  Paris,  and  protected  in  Germany,  by  the  superstition  and 
policy  of  the  most  Christian  king. 

Their  The  dcsire  of  gaining  souls   for   God,  and 

missions  in    subjccts  for  the  church,  has  excited  in  every  aee 

Tartary,  India,    .     •',.,.  r  ^t       r^t     •     •  •  ^^       "^     . 

China.  &c..  the  diligence  of  the  Christian  priests.  From  the 
A.  D.  5oo-i2oa  conqucst  of  Persia  they  carried  their  spiritual 
arms  to  the  North,  the  East,  and  the  South  ;  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  gospel  was  fashioned  and  painted  with  the 
colors  of  the  Syriac  theology.  In  the  sixth  century,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  a  Nestorian  traveller,"*  Christianity 
was  successfully  preached  to  the  Bactrians,  the  Huns,  the 
Persians,  the  Indians,  the  Persarmenians,  the  Medes,  and 
the  Elamites :  the  barbaric  churches,  from  the  gulf  of 
Persia  to  the  Caspian  sea,  were  almost  infinite ;  and  their 
recent  faith  was  conspicuous  in  the  number  and  sanctity  of 
their  monks  and  martyrs.  The  pepper  coast  of  Malabar, 
and  the  isles  of  the  ocean,  Socotora  and  Ceylon,  were 
peopled  with  an  increasing  multitude  of  Christians,  and 
the  bishops  and  clergy  of  those  sequestered  regions  derived 
their  ordination  from  the  Catholic  of  Babylon.  In  a 
subsequent  age,  the  zeal  of  the  Nestorians  overleaped  the 
limits  which  had  confined  the  ambition  and  curiosity  both 
of  the  Greeks  and  Persians.  The  missionaries  of  Balch 
and  Samarcand  pursued  without  fear  the  footsteps  of  the 
roving  Tartar,  and  insinuated  themselves  into  the  camps 
of  the  valleys  of  Imaus  and  the  banks  of  the  Selinga.  They 
exposed  a  metaphysical  creed  to  those  illiterate  shepherds: 
to  those  sanguinary  warriors,  they  recommended  humanity 

n«  Sec  the  Topoeraffhia  Christiana  of  Cosmas,  suniamed  Indicoplcustes.  or  the 
Indian  navigator.  1.  iii.  pp.  178.  179  ;  I.  xi.  p.  337  The  entire  work,  of  which  some 
curious  extracts  may  be  found  in  Photius.  (cod.  xxxvi.  p.  9,  10,  edit.  Hoeschch, 
Thevenot,  (in  the  first  part  of  his  Relation  des  l^'oyajrrs,  &c.).  and  Fabricus. 
(Biblioi.  Grcec.  I.  iii.  c.  25.  torn.  ii.  pp.  603-617),  has  been  published  by  Father 
Montfaucon  at  Paris,  1707.  in  the  A'or'a  Collfctio  Patrum.  (tom.  ii.  pp.  113-346).  It 
was  the  design  of  the  auilior  to  confute  the  impious  heresy  of  those  \vh«>  main- 
tained that  the  earth  is  a  globe.  an<l  not  a  flat,  oblong  table,  as  it  is  represented 
in  the  Scriptures,  (1.  ii.  p.  138.)  But  the  nonsense  of  the  monk  is  mingled  with  the 
practical  knowledge  of  the  traveler,  who  performed  his  voyage  a.  d.  522.  anti 
published  his  book  at  Alexandria,  a.  D..547.  (I.  ii.  p.  140. 141.  Montfaucon,  /^cr/*ii/. 
c.  2).  The  Nestorianism  of  Cosmas.  unknown  to  his  learned  editor,  was  tletecie'l 
by  La  Croze,  Christtanisme  drs  Indrs,  (tom,  i.  pp.  40-55),  and  is  contirracd  b\ 
Assemnnni.  {Btbliot.  Orient,  torn.  iv.  pp.  605,  606). 
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and  repose.  Yet  a  khan,  whose  power  they  vainly  magnified, 
is  said  to  have  received  at  their  hands  the  rites  of  baptism, 
and  even  of  ordination  ;  and  the  fame  oi  Presterox  Presbyter 
John"'  has  long  amused  the  credulity  of  Europe.  The 
royal  convert  was  indulged  in  the  use  of  a  portable  altar ; 
but  he  despatched  an  embassy  to  the  patriarch,  to  inquire 
how,  in  the  season  of  Lent,  he  should  abstain  from  animal 
food,  and  how  he  might  celebrate  the  eucharist  in  a  desert 
that  produced  neither  corn  nor  wine.  In  their  progress  by 
sea  and  land,  the  Nestorians  entered  China  by  the  port  of 
Canton  and  the  northern  residence  of  Si^an.  Unlike  the 
senators  of  Rome,  who  assumed  with  a  smile  the  characters 
of  priests  and  augurs,  the  mandarins,  who  affect  in  public 
the  reason  of  philosophers,  are  devoted  in  private  to  every 
mode  of  popular  superstition.  They  cherished  and  they 
confounded  the  gods  of  Palestine  and  of  India;  but  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the 
state,  and,  after  a  short  vicissitude  of  favor  and  persecution, 
the  foreign  sect  expired  in  ignorance  and  oblivion."*  Under 

in  In  its  long  progress  to  Mosul,  Jerusalem,  Rome,  &c.,  the  story  of  Prester 
John  evaporated  in  a  monstrous  fable,  oi  which  some  features  have  been  bor« 
rowed  from  the  Lama  of  Thibet,  {Hist.  Ginialogiqtit  des  Tartares,  p.  ii  p.  43. 
Hist,  de  Gengiscan,^.  31,  &c.),  and  were  ignorantly  transferred  by  the  Portuguese 
to  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia,  (Ludoiph.  Hist.  ^-Ethiop.  Comment.  I.  ii.  c.  1).  Yet  it 
is  probable  that  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  Nestorian  Christianity  was 
professed  in  the  horde  of  the  Keraites,  {D'  Herbelot,  pp.  256,  9x5,  959.  Assemanni, 
lorn.  iv.  pp.  468-504.* 

ii«J  The  Christianity  of  China,  between  the  seventh  and  the  thirteenth  century, 
is  invincibly  proved  by  the  consent  of  Chinese,  Arabian,  Syriac,  and  Latin  evi- 
dence. (Assemannus,  Biblioth.  Orient,  torn  iv.  p.  502-552.  Mim.  de  r Acadimie 
des  inscript,  torn.  xxx.  p.  802-810.)  The  inscription  ofSiganfu,  which  describes 
the  fortunes  of  the  Nestorian  church  from  the  first  mission,  a.  d.  636,  to  the  cur- 
rent  year  781,  is  accused  of  forgery  by  La  Croze,  Voltaire.  &c.,  who  become  the 
dupes  of  their  own  cunning,  while  they  are  afraid  of  a  Jesuitical  fraud.f 

•The  extent  to  which  Nestorian  Christianity  prevailed  among  the  Tartar  tribes 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  questions  in  Oriental  history.  M.  Schmidt,  {Geschichte 
der  Ost  Mongolen,  notes,  p.  383.)  appears  to  question  the  Christianity  of  Ong 
Chaghan,  and  his  Keraite  subjects. — Milman. 

For  Prester  John,  see  Marco  Polo's  Travels,  p.  121,  edit.  Bohn,  and  our  English 
travelers  Porter  and  Layard,  as  referred  to  in  the  next  page.— Eng.  Ch. 

t  This  famous  monument,  the  authenticity  of  which  many  have  attempted  to 
impeach,  rather  from  hatred  to  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  it  was  made  known,  than  by 
a  candid  examination  of  its  contents,  is  now  generally  considered  above  all  suspi- 
cion. The  Chinese  textj  and  the  facts  which  it  relates,  are  equallv  strong  proofs 
of  its  authenticity^.  This  monument  was  raised  as  a  memorial  or  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  in  China.  It  is  dated  the  year  1092  of  the  era  of  the  Greeks, 
or  the  Scleucidae,  a.  d.  781,  in  the  lime  of  the  Nestorian  patriarch  Anan-jesu. 
It  was  raised  hv  Iczdbouzid,  priest  and  chorepiscopus  of  Chtwtdan,  that  is,  of  the 
capital  of  the  Chinese  empire^  and  the  son  of  a  priest  who  came  from  Balkh  in 
Tokharistan.  Among  the  various  argun^ents  which  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  the 
authenticity  of  this  monument,  and  which  has  not  yet  been  advanced,  may  be 
reckoned  the  name  of  the  priest  by  whom  it  was  raised.  The  name  is  Persian, 
and  at  the  time  the  monument  was  discovered,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  imagined  it ;  for  there  was  no  work  extant  from  whence  the  knowledge  of  it 
could  be  derived.  I  do  not  believe  that  even  since  this  period,  any  book  has  been 
published  in  which  it  can  be  found  a  second  time.  It  is  very  celebrated  amongst 
the  Armenians,  and  is  derived  from  a  martyr,  a  Persian  by  birth,  of  the  royal  race. 
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the  reign  of  the  caliphs,  the  Nestorian  church  was  diffused 
from  China  to  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus ;  and  their  numbers, 
with  those  of  the  Jacobites,  were  computed  to  surpass  the 
Greek  and  Latin  communions."*  Twenty-five  metropolitans 
or  archbishops  composed  their  hierarchy,  but  several  of 
these  were  dispensed,  by  the  distance  and  danger  of  the 
way,  from  the  duty  of  personal  attendance,  on  the  easy 
condition  that  every  six  years  they  should  testify  their  faith 
and  obedience  to  the  Catholic  or  patriarch  of  Babylon,  a 
vague  appellation,  which  has  been  successively  applied  to 
the  royal  seats  of  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  and  Bagdad.   These 
remote  branches  are  long  since  withered,  and  the  old 
patriarchal  trunk*"  is  now  divided  by  the  Elijahs  of  Mosul, 
the  representatives,  almost  in  lineal  descent,  of  the  genuine 
and  primitive  succession,  the  Josephs  of  Amida,  who  are 
reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,*"  and  the  Simeons  of 
Van  or  Ormia,  whose  revolt  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand 
families,  was    promoted   in  the   sixteenth   century  by  the 
Soi)his  of  Persia.     The  number  of  three  hundred  thousand 
is  allowed  for  the  whole  body  of  the  Nestorians,  who,  under 
the  name  of  Chaldeans  or  Assyrians,  are  confounded  with 
the  most  learned  or  the  most  powerful  nation  of  Elastern 
antiquity. 

According  to   the  legend   of  antiquity,  the 

of  St? T^ilomas^  gospel  was  prcachcd  in  India  by  St.  Thomas. 

in'india.      At   the  cnd  of  the   ninth   century,  his  shrine, 

A.  D.  883,     perhaps  in  the   neighborhood  of  Madras,  was 

iivjacobitae  et  Xestoriaiia*  plures  quain  Graeci  et  Latiiii.  Jacob,  a  Vilriaco, 
Hist,  tiierosol.  1.  ii.  c.  76,  p.  1093.  in  the  (yesla  Dei  per  Francos.  The  numbers  are 
given  by  Thomassiii.  Discipline  de  C Eglise,  lorn.  i.  p.  17J. 

120  The  division  of  the  patriarchate  may  be  traced  in  the  Bihliothrca  OrienL  of 
Assemannus,  torn.  i.  p.  523-549;  torn.  ii.  p.  457,  &c. ;  torn.  iii.  p.  603,  p. 621-^3;  torn, 
iv.  p.  164-169,  p.  423,  p.  622-629,  &c. 

<3i  The  pompous  language  of  Rome,  on  ihe  submission  of  a  Nestorian  patriarch, 
is  elegantly  represented  in  the  seventh  book  of  Fra  Paolo.  Babylon,  Nineveh. 
Arbcla.  and  the  trophies  of  Alexander,  Tauris,  and  Ecbatena,  the  Tigris  and 
Indus.* 


who  perished  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  and  rendered  his  name 
celebrated  among  the  Christian  nations  of  the  East.  ^.  Afartin^  vol.  i.  p.  69. 
M.  Remusat  h.is  also  strongly  expressed  his  conviction  of  the  authenticity  of  this 
moiininent.  AUlanj^rs  Asiaiigurs,  P.  i.  p.  33.  D'Ohson,  in  his  Historv  of  tkr 
Moguls,  concurs  in  this  view.  Yet  M.  Schmidt,  \Geschichie  tier  Osi  yfitrngirien, 
p.  3S.i.)  denies  that  there  is  any  satisfactory  proof  that  such  a  monument  was  evei 
found  in  China,  or  that  it  was  not  manufactured  in  Kuro)>e.  But  if  the  IcsuilN 
had  attempted  such  a  forgerv.  would  ii  not  h  we  been  more  adapted  to  hirtlur 
their  peculiar  views ?— Mi i.man. 

•  .Most  e:islern  travelers  tell  us  of  the  Nestorians  and  Nestorian-Chaldarans  Jn 
Kuniistaii.  wiiom  the  Turks  still  call  Xasara.  See  Porter's  Travels,  ii.  57S,  ai  «1 
Layanls  .Vinn/eh,  i.  233-261 ;  also  for  a  second  visit  to  the  same  regionTsee  his 
Alrw/T't'/i  iZMi/  Babylon,  p.  4^1-43^  N'an  and  Ormia  (Ooroomial  arc  two  distind 
places.     See  Porter^  ii.  591 ;  Layard,  3'jo.  406;  and  p.  184,  vol.  v.  Bohn'w  ed.  — F-  C- 
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devoudy  visited  by  the  ambassadors  of  Alfred,"*  and  their 
return  with  a  cargo  of  pearls  and  spices  rewarded  the  zeal 
of  the  English  monarch,  who  entertained  the  largest  projects 
of  trade  and  discovery."'  When  the  Portuguese  first 
opened  the  navigation  of  India,  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas 
had  been  seated  for  ages  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the 
difference  of  their  character  and  color  attested  the  mixture 
of  a  foreign  race.  In  arms,  in  arts,  and  possibly  in  virtue, 
they  excelled  the  natives  of  Hindostan :  the  husbandmen 
cultivated  the  palm-tree,  the  merchants  were  enriched  by 
the  pepper-trade,  the  soldiers  preceded  the  nairs  or  nobles 
of  Mambar,  and  their  hereditary  privileges  were  respected 
by  the  gratitude  or  the  fear  of  the  king  of  Cochin  and  the 
Zamorin  himself.  They  acknowledged  a  Gentoo  sovereign, 
but  they  were  governed,  even  in  temporal  concerns,  by  the 
bishop  of  Angamala.  He  still  asserted  his  ancient  title  of 
Metropolitan  of  India,  but  his  real  jurisdiction  was  exercised 
in  fourteen  hundred  churches,  and  he  was  ^  ^  ^^ 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  two  hundred  thousand 
souls.  Their  religion  would  have  rendered  them  the  firmest 
and  most  cordial  allies  of  the  Portuguese,  but  the  inquisitors 
soon  discovered  in  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  the 
unpardonable  guilt  of  heresy  and  schism.  Instead  of 
owning  themselves  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  monarch  of  the  globe,  they  adhered, 
like  their  ancestors,  to  the  communion  of  the  Nestorian 
patriarch ;  and  the  bishops  whom  he  ordained  at  Mosul 
traversed  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  land  to  reach  their 
diocese  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.     In  their  Syriac  liturgy, 

iM  The  Indian  missionary,  St.  Thomas,  an  apostle,  a  Manichacan.  or  an 
Armenian  merchant,  iLa  Croze,  Christianisme  des  Iitdes.  torn.  i.  pp.  S7-70),  was 
famous,  however,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jerome,  (ad  Marcellam.  Epist.  148.) 
Marco-Polo  was  informed  on  the  spot  that  he  suffered  martvrdom  in  tne  ciiv  of 
.Malabar,  or  Meliapour,  a  league  only  from  Madras.  (D'Anville,  Eclaircissement 
SHT  tinde,  p.  125),  where  the  Portuguese  founded  an  Episcopal  church  under  the 
name  of  St.  Thome,  and  where  the  saint  performed  an  annual  miracle,  till  he  was 
silenced  by  the  profane  neighborhood  of  the  English.  {La  Croze Aom.  ii.  pp.  7-16.) 

«M  Neither  the  author  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  (a.  d.  883).  nor  William  of 
Malmesbury,  {de  Gestis  Regum  Anglur,  I.  ii.  c.  4,  p.  44),  were  capable,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  of  inventing  this  extraordinary  fact :  thev  are  incapable  of  ex- 
plaining the  motives  and  measures  of  Alfred  ;  and  their  haslv  notice  serves  onlv 
t.»  provoke  our  curiosity.  William  of  Malmesbury  feels  the  difficulty  of  the  en- 
lerprisc,  quod  quivis  m  hoc  saeculo  miretur  :  and  I  almost  suspect  that  the 
I'lnglish  ambassadors  collected  their  cargo  and  legend  in  Egypt  The  royal  author 
lias  not  enriched  his  Orosius,  (sec  Harrington's  MiscellaHtes\,  with  an  Indian,  as 
well  as  a  Scandinavian,  voyage.* 

♦  Plegrmund,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  reputed  writer  of  this  portion  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  lived  at  the  time,  and  was  therefore  a  competent  authority. 
Lappenberg  sa^s,  that  "such  a  step  on  the  part  of  a  monarch  like  Alfred,  will 
"  excite  in  us  little  surprise."    ( Hisl.  of  Rng.  ii.  71.)— Eng.  Ch. 
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the  names  of  Theodore  and  Nestorius  were  piously  com- 
memorated ;  they  united  their  adoration  of  the  two  persons 
of  Christ ;  the  tide  of  Mother  of  God  was  oflfensive  to  their 
ear,  and  they  measured  with  scrupulous  avarice  the  honors 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whom  the  superstition  of  the  Latins 
had  almost  exaltea  to  the  rank  of  a  goddess.     When  her 
image  was  first  presented  to  the  disciples  of  St.  Thomas, 
they   indignantly  exclaimed,  **  We    are    Christians,   not 
**  idolaters!"  and  their  simple  devotion  was  content  with 
the  veneration  of  the  cross.     Their  se[>aration  from  the 
Western  world  had  left  them  in  ignorance  of  the  improve- 
ments, or  corruptions,  of  a  thousand  years  ;  and    their 
conformity  with  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  fifth  century, 
would  equally  disappoint  the  prejudices  of  a  Papist  or  a 
Protestant.     It  was  the  first  care  of  the  ministers  of  Rome 
to  intercept  all  correspondence  with  the  Nestorian  patriarch, 
and  several  of  his  bishops  expired  in  the  prisons  of  the 
holy  office.     The  flock,  without  a  shepherd,  was  assaulted 
by  the  power  of  the  Portuguese,  the  arts  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
the  zeal  of  Alexes  de  Menezes,  archbishop  of  Goa,  in  his 
personal  visitation  of  the  coast  of  Malabar.     The  synod  of 
Dianiper,  at  which   he  presided,  consummated   the  pious 
work  of  the  reunion,  and  rigorously  imposed  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Roman  church,  without   forgetting 
auricular  confession,  the  strongest  engine  of  ecclesiastical 
torture.     The   memory  of  Theodore  and   Nestorius  was 
condemned,  and  Malabar  was  reduced  under  the  dominion 
of  the  pope,  of  the  primate,  and  of  the  Jesuits,  who  invaded 
.  ,.         .^    the  see  of  Aneamala  or  Cranjjanor.  Sixty  years 

A.  D.I 599- 1 663.      /.  •^111  •  ^    '       \ 

01  servitude  and  hypocrisy  were  patiently 
endured ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Portuguese  empire  was  shaken 
by  the  courage  and  industry  of  the  Dutch,  the  Nestorians 
asserted,  with  vigor  and  effect,  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 
The  Jesuits  were  incapable  of  defending  the  power  which 
they  had  abused  :  the  arms  of  forty  thousand  Christians 
were  pointed  against  their  falling  tyrants ;  and  the  Indian 
archdeacon  assumed  tiie  character  of  bishop,  till  a  fresh 
supply  of  episcopal  gifts  and  Syriac  missionaries  could  be 
obtained  from  the  jiatriarch  of  Babylon.  Since  the  expulsi(>n 
of  the  Portuguese,  the  Nestorian  creed  is  freely  professed 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  trading  companies  of  Holland 
and  England  are  the  friends  of  toleration  ;  but  if  oppression 
be   less   mortifying   than   contempt,  the  Christians  of  St. 
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Thomas  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  cold  and  silent 
indifference  of  their  brethren  of  Europe.*** 

II.  The  history  of  the  Monophysites  is  less  11.  The 
copious  and  interesting  than  that  of  the  Nes-  J^^obitks. 
torians.  Under  the  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anastasius,  their 
artful  leaders  surprised  the  ear  of  the  prince,  usurped  the 
thrones  of  the  Elast,  and  crushed  on  its  native  soil  the 
school  of  the  Syrians.  The  rule  of  the  Monophysite  faith 
was  defined  with  exquisite  discretion  by  Severus  patriarch 
of  Antioch ;  he  condemned,  in  the  style  of  the  Henoticon, 
the  adverse  heresies  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches.  maintained 
against  the  latter  the  reality  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and 
constrained  the  Greeks  to  allow  that  he  was  a  liar  who 
spoke  truth.***  But  the  approximation  of  ideiis  could  not 
abate  the  vehemence  of  passion ;  each  party  was  the  more 
astonished  that  their  blind  antagonist  could  dispute  on  so 
trifling  a  difference ;  the  tyrant  of  Syria  enforced  the  belief 
of  his  creed,  and  his  reign  was  polluted  with  the  blood  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  monks,  who  were  slain, 
not  perhaps  without  provocation  or  resistance,  *  ^*  * 

under  the  walls  of  Apamea.***  The  successor  of  Anastasius 
replanted  the  orthodox  standard  in  the  East :  Severus  fled 
into  Egypt,  and  his  friend,  the  eloquent  Xenaias,*"  who  had 
escaped  from  the  Nestorians  of  Persia,  was  suffocated  in  his 
exile  by  the  Melchites  of  Paphlagonia.  Fifty-four  bishops 
were  swept  from  their  thrones,  eight  hundred  ecclesiastics 

i«*  Concerning  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas.  sc*e  Assemati.  Bibliot.  Orient. 
toin.  iv.  pp.  391-407.  435-451  ;  Geddes's  Church  History  of  Malabar ;  and.  above 
all,  L41  Croze,  Histotre  au  Christianisme  des  Indes,  in  2  vols.  i2nio.,  La  Have, 

K58.  a  learned  and  agreeable  work.  They  have  drawn  from  the  same  source,  the 
srtuguese  and  Italian  narratives  :  and  the  prejudices  of  the  Jesuits  are  suflfi- 
cieutly  corrected  by  those  of  the  Protestants.* 

H-.  b'ov  elneiv  irevda^v^^,  is  the  expression  of  Theodore,  in  his  Treatise  of 
the  Incarnation,  pp.  24JJ.  247.  as  he  is  quoted  by  La  Croze.  KHist.  dn  Christ ianisme 
d Ethiopie  etd'Armenie  p.  35),  who  exclaim<«,  perhaps  too  hastily,  "yuel  piloy- 
••  able  raisonnement !  '•  Renaudot  has  touched  {Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  pp.  127-138), 
the  Oriental  accounts  of  Severus ;  and  his  authentic  creed  may  be  found  in  the 
epistle  of  John  the  lacobite  patriarch  of  Antiocli.  in  the  tenth  century,  to  his 
brother  Mennas  of  Alexandria.  'Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  lom.  ii.  i»p.  132-141). 

•»  Epist.  Archimandritarum  et  Monachorum  Syrije  SecundiC  au  Papaiii  Hor- 
misdam,  Concil.  torn.  v.  p.  598-602.  The  courage  of  St.  Sabas,  ut  Ico  animosus, 
will  justify  the  suspicion  that  the  arms  of  these  monks  were  not  always  s;)iritual 
or  defensive.    (Baronius.  a.  d.  513,  No.  7.  &c.) 

'2'  Assemannus,  {Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  10-46).  and  La  Croze.  {Christ ianisme 
<t  Ethiopie,  p.  36-40),  will  supply  the  history  of  Xenaias  or  Philoxenus,  bishop  of 
Mabiig,  or  Hierapolis.  in  Svria.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Syriac  language, 
and  the  author  or  editor  of  a  version  of  the  Neio  Testament. 


♦  The  St,  Thom6  Christians  had  excited  great  interest  in  the  ardent  mind  of 
the  admirable  Bishop  Heber.  See  his  curious  and,  to  his  friends,  highly  charac- 
teristic letter  to  Mar  Athanasius.  Appenvlix  to  Journal.  The  arguments  of  his 
friend  and  coadjutor.  Mr.  Robinson.  {Last  Days  of  Bishop  Heber).  have  not  con- 
vinced me  that  the  Christianity  of  India  is  oMer  than  the  Nesiorian  dispersioii-M. 
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cast   into   prison,""  and    notwitlistanding  the    ambiguous 
favor  of  Theodora,  the  Oriental  flocks,  deprived  of  their 
shepherds,  must  insensibly  have  been  either  famished  or 
poisoned.     In  this  spiritual  distress,  the  expiring  Action 
was  revived,  and  united,  and  perpetuated,  by  the  labors  of 
a  monk ;  and   the   name  of  James   Baradaeus'**  has   been 
preserved  in  the  appellation  of  Jacobites^  a  familiar  sound 
which  may  startle  the  ear  of  an  English  reader.     From  the 
holy  confessors  in  their  prison  of  Constantinople,  he  re- 
ceived the  powers  of  bishop  of  Edessa  and  apostle  of  the 
East,  and  the  ordination  of  fourscore  thousand   bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  is  derived  from  the  same  inexhaustible 
source.  The  speed  of  the  zealous  missionary  was  promoted 
by  the  fleetest  dromedaries  of  a  devout  chief  of  the  Arabs ; 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Jacobites  were  secretiy 
established  in  the  dominions  of  Justinian  ;  and  each  Jacobite 
was  compelled  to  violate  the  laws  and  to  hate  the  Roman 
legislator.     The  successors  of  Severus,  while  they  lurked 
in  convents  or  villages,  while  they  sheltered  their  proscribed 
heads  in  the  caverns  of  hermits,  or  the  tents  of  the  Saracens, 
still  asserted,  as  they  now  assert,  their  indefeasible  right  to 
the  title,  the  rank,  and  the  prerogatives,  of  the  patriarch  of 
Antioch  :  under  the  milder  yoke  of  the  infidels,  they  reside 
about  a  league  from  Mcrdin,  in  the  pleasant  monastery'  of 
Zapharan,  which  they  have  embellished  with  cells,  aqueducts, 
and  plantations.     The  secondary,  though  honorable,  place 
is   filled  by  the   maphrian,  who,  in  his   station  at    Mosul 
itself,  defies  the  Nestorian  Catholic  with  whom  lie  contests 
the  supremacy  of  the  East.     Under  the  patriarch  and  the 
niaphnan,  one  hundred  and  fifty  archbishops  and  bishoj)s 
have  been  counted    in  the  different  ages  of  the  Jacobite 

128  The  names  and  lilies  of  fifiy-four  bishops  who  were  exiled  by  Justin,  are 
preserved  in  the  Chronicle  of  Dionysius.  (apud  Asseman.  tora.  ii.  p.  '54).  Severus 
was  personally  summoned  lo  Constantinople— for  his  trial,  says  Liberatus.  (iTr/v. 
c.  19)— that  his  tongue  might  be  cut  out,  says  Evagrius,  (1.  iv.  c.  iv  )  The 
prudent  patriarch  did  not  stay  to  examine  the  difference.  This  ecclesiastical 
revolution  is  fixed  by  Pagi  to  ihe  month  of  September  of  the  year  518.  {Critica, 
lom.  ii.  p.  506.) 

>w  The  obscure  history  of  James  or  Jacobus  Baradaeus,  or  Zanzalust.  mav  be 
gathered  from  Eutychius,  (Anna/,  torn,  ii.  pp.  144. 147),  Renaudot,  {//tsL  Patriarch. 
AUx.  p.  153),  and  Assemannus,  (Bibliot.  Orient,  lom.  i.  p.  424;  torn.  ii.  pp.  62-69. 
324-33.2.  414 ;  toni.  iii.  pp.  385-388).  He  seems  to  be  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  The 
Jacobites  themselves  had  rather  deduce  their  name  and  pedigree  from  St.  James 
the  apostle.* 

♦Jacob  was  a  monk  of  Phasitla.  in  the  district  of  Nisibis.  a  man  inured  to 
privations  and  hardships,  and  of  unshaken  firmness  and  constancy.  With  great 
i;ipidity,  and  through  many  perils,  he  traversed  Syria  and  the  adjacent  provinces 
in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar ;  and  from  this  he  received  the  surname  of  Al  Baradai. 
Buradseus.  the  man  in  rags.     (Neander,  4.  272.)—  Eng.  Ch. 
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church  ;  but  the  order  of  the  hierarchy  is  relaxed  or 
dissolved,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  dioceses  is  confined 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  The 
cities  of  Aleppo  and  Amida,  which  are  often  visited  by  the 
patriarch,  contain  some  wealthy  merchants  and  industrious 
mechanics,  but  the  multitude  derive  their  scanty  sustenance 
from  their  daily  labor :  and  poverty,  as  well  as  superstition, 
may  impose  their  excessive  fasts :  five  annual  lents,  during 
which,  both  the  clergy  and  laity  abstain  not  only  from  flesh 
or  eggs,  but  even  from  the  taste  of  wine,  of  oil,  and  of  fish. 
Their  present  numbers  are  esteemed  from  fifty  to  fourscore 
thousand  souls,  the  remnant  of  a  populous  church,  which 
has  gradually  decreased  under  the  oppression  of  twelve 
centuries.  Yet  in  that  long  period,  some  strangers  of  merit 
have  been  converted  to  the  Monophysite  faith,  and  a  Jew 
was  the  father  of  Abulpharagius"*  primate  of  the  East,  so 
truly  eminent  both  in  his  life  and  death.  In  his  life,  he 
was  an  elegant  writer  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  tongues,  a 
poet,  physician,  and  historian,  a  subtle  philosopher,  and  a 
moderate  divine.  In  his  death,  his  funeral  was  attended 
by  his  rival  the  Nestorian  patriarch,  with  a  train  of  Greeks 
and  Armenians,  who  forgot  their  disputes,  and  mingled 
their  tears  over  the  grave  of  an  enemy.  The  sect  which 
was  honored  by  the  virtues  of  Abulpharagius  appears, 
however,  to  sink  below  the  level  of  their  Nestorian  brethren. 
The  superstition  of  the  Jacobites  is  more  abject,  their  fasts 
more  rigid,"*  their  intestine  divisions  are  more  numerous, 
and  their  doctors  (as  far  as  I  can  measure  the  degrees  of 
nonsense)  are  more  remote  from  the  precincts  of  reason. 
Something  may  possibly  be  allowed  tor  the  vigor  of  the 
Monophysite  theology ;  much  more  for  the  superior 
influence  of  the  monastic  order.  In  Syria,  in  Egypt,  in 
/Ethiopia,  the  Jacobite  monks  have  ever  been  distinguished 
by  the  austenty  of  their  penance  and  the  absurdity  of 
their  legends.     Alive  or  dead  they  are  worshiped  as  the 

iM  The  account  of  his  person  and  writings  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  article 
in  the  Bibliotheca  of  Assemannus,  (torn.  ii.  pp.  244-321,  under  the  name  of  Gre- 
gorius  Bar-Hebr^gus).  La  Croze,  {Christianisme  cC Ethiobie,  pp.  53-63),  ridicules 
the  prejudice  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  Jewish  blood  which  secretly  defiles 
their  church  and  state.* 

i«i  This  excessive  abstinence  is  censured  by  La  Croze,  (p.  355),  and  even  by  the 
Syrian  Assemannus,  (torn.  i.  p.  226;  torn.  ii.  pp.  304,  305). 

'  The  father,  who  bore  the  name  of  Harun,  (Aaron),  was  the  convert  to 
Christianity.  The  son,  who  was  born  in  1226.  studied  and  practiced  medicine 
before  he  became  an  ecclesiastic.  He  was  so  eminent  as  a  scholar,  and  his 
character  so  estimable,  that  while  he  was  bishop  of  Aleppo,  the  Mahometans 
among  whom  he  lived  intrusted  to  him  the  education  of  their  sons.— Eno.  Cm. 
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favorites  of  the  Deity  ;  the  crozier  of  bishop  and  patriarch 
is  reserved  for  their  venerable  hands ;  and  they  assume  the 
government  of  men,  while  they  are  yet  reeking  with  the 
habits  and  prejudices  of  the  cloister.*" 

111.  The  III.   In  the  style  of  the  Oriental  Christians, 

MARONITES.    ^i^g   Monothelites  of  every  age  are   described 
under  the  appellation  of  Maroniies,     a  name  which  has 
been  insensibly  transferred  from  a  hermit  to  a  monastery, 
from  a  monastery  to  a  nation.     Maron,  a  saint  or  savage 
of  the   fifth  century,  displayed   his   religious  madness  in 
Syria ;  the  rival  cities  of  Apamea  and  Eniesa  disputed  hLj 
relics,  a  stately  church  was  erected  on  his  tomb,  and  six 
hundred  of  his  disciples  united  their  solitary  cells  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orontes.     In  the  controversies  of  the  incarna- 
tion, they  nicely  threaded  the  orthodox  line  between  the 
sects   of   Nestorius   and    Eutyches ;  but    the   unfortunate 
question  of  ofie  will  or  operation   in  the  two    natures  of 
Christ,  was    generated   by  their    curious    leisure.     Their 
proselyte,  the  emperor  Heraclius,  was  rejected  as  a  Maronite 
from  the  walls  of  Emesa  ;  he  found  a  refuge  in  the  monastery 
of  his  brethren ;  and  their  theological  lessons  were  repaid 
with  the  gift  of  a  spacious  and  wealthy  domain.    The  name 
and   doctrine  of  this   venerable   school   were   propagateil 
among  the  Greeks  and  Syrians,  and  their  zeal  is  expressed 
by  Macarius.  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  declared  before  the 
synod  of  Constantinople,  that  sooner  than   subscribe  the 
tivo  wills  of  Christ,  he  would  submit  to  be  hewn  peace- 
meal  and  cast  into  the  sea.***  A  similar  or  a  less  cruel  mode 
of  persecution  soon  converted  the  unresisting  subjects  ol 
the  plain,  while  tlic  glorious  title  of  Mardaites}^  or  rebels. 

'■'2  The  slate  of  tlie  Monopysitcs  is  cxcelleiilly  illustrated  in  a  dissertation  at  ihc 
beKiiininj:  of  ilie  second  volume  of  Assemannus,  which  contains  142  pages.    Thtr 
Syriac  Clironiclc  of  Grog  )rv  Bar  H^fbraeus,  or  Abulpharagius.  \BibUot.  Orient 
torn.  ii.  i>f).  ;^2i-460.  pursues  the  double  series  of  the  Nestorian   Catholics  aini 
the  Afaphrians  of  the  Jacobites. 

« !3  Th_*  svuotivrnnus  use  of  the  tvvo  words  may  b'_*  proved  from  Eutychiu> 
(Annal.  torn.  ii.  pp.  191.  267.  .\^2).  and  many  similar  passages  which  raav  b^*  fouml 
in  the  methodicai  table  of  Pocock.  He  was  not  actuated  by  any  prejudice  agauisi 
the  Maroniles  of  the  tenth  century:  and  we  may  believe  a  .Milchite,  whose  lesu- 
mony  is  confirmed  bv  the  Jacobites  and  Latins.     " 

n»  Concil.  lorn.  vii.  n.  7S0  The  Motiolhelite  cause  was  supported  with  firm- 
ness and  subtlety  bv  Constantin;.*.  a  Syrian  priest  of  Apamea.  (p.  1040,  &c.) 

J^^  Theophanes,  {Chnm.  p.  2-)\,  296.  300.  .^02.  306).  and  Cedr^nns,  (pp.  4.^,7.  410  . 
relate  the  exploits  of  the  Mardaites :  the  name  iMard,'\n  Syriac,  rebfllavtt,  x-^ 
explained  by  La  Roque,  (  Voyaf^e  de  la  Syrif,  tom.  ii.  p.  53),  the  dates  are  fixtd  bv 
Paffi,  (A.  D.  676),  No.  4-14,  A.  D.  685.  No.  3.  4^;  and  even  the  obscure  story  oJ  the 
patriarch  John  Marotj.  (Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  tora.  i.  pp.  496-530),  illustra;.^ 
from  the  year  686  to  707.  the  troubles  of  Mount  Libanus.* 

*  Compare  on  the  Mardaites  Anquetil  du  Perron,  in  the  fiftieth  volume  of  the 
Mim,    de  l  Acad,   des  Inscriptions  ;   and  Schlosser,  BildersHkrmenden    Kaise*. 

p.  100  — MiLMAN. 
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was  bravely  maintained  by  the  hardy  natives  of  Mount 
Libanus.  John  Maron,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  popular 
of  the  monks,  assumed  the  character  of  patriarch  of  Antioch ; 
his  nephew  Abraham,  at  the  head  of  the  Maronites,  defended 
their  civil  and  religious  freedom  against  the  tyrants  of  the 
East.  The  son  of  the  orthodox  Constantine  pursued,  with 
pious  hatred,  a  people  of  soldiers,  who  might  have  stood 
the  bulwark  of  his  empire  against  the  common  foes  of 
Christ  and  of  Rome.  An  army  of  Greeks  invaded  Syria ; 
the  monastery  of  St.  Maron  was  destroyed  with  tire ;  the 
bravest  chieftains  were  betrayed  and  murdered,  and  twelve 
thousand  of  their  followers  were  transplanted  to  the  distant 
frontiers  of  Armenia  and  Thrace.  Yet  the  humble  nation 
of  the  Maronites  has  survived  the  empire  of  Constantinople, 
and  they  still  enjoy,  under  their  Turkish  masters,  a  free 
religion  and  a  mitigated  servitude.  Their  domestic 
governors  are  chosen  among  the  ancient  nobility ;  tiie 
patriarch,  in  his  monastery  of  Canobin,  still  fancies  himself 
on  the  throne  of  Antioch ;  nine  bishops  compose  his  synod, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  priests,  who  retain  the  liberty 
of  marriage,  are  intrusted  with  the  care  of  one  hundred 
thousand  souls.  Their  country  extends  from  the  ridge  of 
Mount  Libanus  to  the  shores  of  Tripoli ;  and  the  gradual 
descent  affords,  in  a  narrow  space,  each  variety  of  soil  and 
climate,  from  the  Holy  Cedars,  erect  under  the  weight  of 
snow,***  to  the  vine,  the  mulberry,  and  the  olive  trees  of  the 
fruitful  valley.  In  the  twelfth  century,  the  Maronites, 
abjuring  the  Monothelite  error,  were  reconciled  to  the  Latin 
churches  of  Antioch  and  Rome,"'  and  the  same  alliance 

i»«  In  the  last  century,  twenty  large  cedars  still  remained,  (l^qyaj^^  de  la  Roque^ 
torn.  i. pp.  68-76);  at  present,  they  are  reduced  to  four  or  five.  {.Volney,  torn  i. 
p.  264-)  These  trees,  so  famous  in  Scripture,  were  guarded  by  excommunication  ; 
the  wood  was  sparingly  borrowed  for  small  crosses.  &c. ;  an  annual  mass  was 
chanted  under  their  shade :  and  they  were  endowed  by  the  Syrians  with  a  sensi- 
tive power  of  erecting  their  branches  to  repel  the  snow,  to  which  Mount  Libanus 
is  less  faithful  than  it  is  painted  by  Tacitus ;  inter  ardores  opacum  fidumqe 
nivibus— a  daring  metaphor,  {Hist.  v.  6.)t 

i»'  The  evidence  of  William  of  Tvre,  {Hist,  in  Gestis  Dei  t>er  Francos.  1.  xxii. 
c.  8.  p.  1022),  is  copied  or  confirmed  by  Jacques  de  Vitra.  Hist.  Hierosolym,  1.  ii. 
c.  77,  pp.  1093  1094).  But  this  unnatural  league  expired  with  the  power  of  the 
Franks:  and  Abulpharagius.  who  died  in  12S6).  considers  the  Maronites  as  a  sect 
of  Monothelites,  {Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  ii.  p.  292.) 

•  Of  the  oldest  and  best-looking  tree-*,  I  counted  eleven  or  twelve;  twenty-five 
very  large  ones;  about  fifty  of  middling  size:  and  more  than  three  hundred 
smaller  and  young  ones.     Burckhar«lt's  Travels  in  Syria.  2,  10.— Ml lm an. 

t  Dr.  Lepsius,  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  crossed  Labinus.  and  passed  through 
"  a  venerable  forest  of  cedars  in  a  great  level  bay  of  the  mountam  range."  He 
adds  ihat  there  are  others  in  more  northern  tracts.  Single  stems  of  these  gigantic 
trees  are  forty  feet  in  circumference  and  ninety  feet  high.  The  largest  are  stated 
to  be  3,000  years  old.     Letters  from  Egypt,  p.  350,  edit.  Bohn.— Eng.  Ch. 
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has  been  frequently  renewed  by  the  ambition  of  the  popes 
and  the  distress  of  the  Syrians.  But  it  may  reasonably  be 
questioned,  wliether  their  union  has  ever  been  perfect  or 
sincere  ;  and  the  learned  Maronites  of  the  college  of  Rome 
have  vainly  labored  to  absolve  their  ancestors  from  the 
guilt  of  heresy  and  schism."* 

IV.  The  .  IV.  Since  the  age  of  Constantine,  the  Arme- 
armenians.  nians^''  had  signalized  their  attachment  to  the 
religion  and  empire  of  the  Christians.*  The  disorders  of 
their  country,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  Greek  tongue, 
prevented  their  clergy  from  assisting  at  the  synod  of 
Chalcedon,  and  they  floated  eighty-four  years'**  in  a  state 
of  indifference  or  suspense,  till  their  vacant  faith  was  finally 
occupied  by  the  missionaries  of  Julian  of  Halicarnassus,*** 
who,  in  Egypt,  their  common  exile,  had  been  vanquished 
by  the  arguments  or  the  influence  of  his  rival  Severus,  the 
Monophysite  patriarch  of  Antioch.  The  Armenians  alone 
are  the  pure  disciples  of  Eutyches,  an  unfortunate  parent, 
who  has  been  renounced  by  the  greater  part  of  his  spiritual 
progeny.  They  alone  persevere  in  the  opinion,  that  the 
manhood  of  Christ  was  created,  or  existed  without  creation, 
of  a  divine  and  incorruptible  substance.  Their  adversaries 
reproach  them  with  the  adoration  of  a  phantom  ;  and  they 
retort  the  accusation,  by  deriding  or  execrating  the 
blasphemy  of  the  Jacobites,  who  impute  to  the  Godhead 

138  I  find  a  description  and  history  of  the  Nfaronites  in  the  Voyage  (U  la  Srrie 
et  du  Monl  Liban  par  la  Rogue,  (2  vols,  in  i2mo.,  Amsterdam.  1723;  particulariy 
torn.  i.  pp.  4>47.  PP  174-184;  toni.  ii.  pp.  10-120).  In  the  ancient  part,  he  copies 
the  prejudices  of  Nairon  and  other  Maronites  of  Rome,  which  Assemannus  is 
afraid  to  renounce  and  ashamed  to  support.  Jablonski.  {FHstitut.  Hist,  Christ. 
torn.  iii.  p.  186),  Niebuhr,  yoya/^e  de  PArabie,  &c..  lorn.  ii.  pp.  346,  370-381,  and 
above  all,  the  judicious  Vohiey,  {Voyage  en  Egypte  et  en  Syrie,  tom.  ii.  pp.  8-31, 
Paris.  1787J,  may  be  consulted. 

139  The  religion  of  the  Armenians  is  briefly  described  by  La  Croze,  {Hist,  du 
Christ,  de  t Ethiobie  et  de  t  Arminie,  pp.  269-402).  He  refers  to  the  j^reat  Arme- 
nian History  of  Galanus,  (3  vols,  in  fol.  Rome.  1650- 1661),  and  commends  the  state 
of  Armenia  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Nouveaux  Memoires  des  Mission  du  Le- 
vant. The  work  of  a  Jesuit  must  have  sterling  merit  when  it  is  praised  by 
La  Croze. 

>4o  The  schism  of  the  Armenians  is  placed  eij?;hty-four  years  after  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  fPagi.  Critica^  ad  a.  d.  535.)  It  was  consummated  at  the  end  ol 
seventeen  years  :  and  it  is  from  the  vear  of  Christ  552  that  we  date  the  era  of  the 
Armenians.     {L'  Art  de  verifier  les  t)ates,  p.  35)  t 

t«i  The  sentiments  and  success  of  Julian  of  Halicarnassus  may  be  seen  in 
Liberatus.  {Brev.  c.  lu.i  Renaudot,  iHist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  132-303),  and 
Assemannus,  {Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  ii.  Dissertat.  de  Monophysitis,  c.  8,  p.  286.) 


•  See  vol.  ii.  ch.  xx.  p.  179.— Milman. 

t  Religious  persecution  drove  the  Armenians  to  revolt  and  facilitated  the 
Persian  conouest  of  the  country.  Chosroes  promoted  their  separation  from  the 
Greek  church  ;  and  under  his  sanction.  Xierses.  their  first  bishop  or  Catholicus, 
held  a  synod  at  Thriven  at  536,  by  which  the  Monophysite  system  was  confirmed 
and  the  council  of  Chalcedon  anathematized.    {Neander.  4,  271.)— Eng.  Ch. 
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• 

the  vile  infir.nities  of  the  flesh,  even  the  natural  effects  of 
nutrition  and  digestion.     The  reHgion  of  Armenia  could 
not  derive  much  glory  from  the  learning  or  the  power  of 
its   inhabitants.     The   royalty  expired  with   the  origin  of 
their  schism  ;  and  their  Christian  kings,  who  arose  and  fell 
in  the  thirteenth  century  on  the  confines  of  Cilicia,  were 
the  clients  of  the  Latins,  and  the  vassals  of  the  Turkish 
sultan  of  Iconium.     The  helpless  nation  has  seldom  been 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  servitude.     From  the 
earliest  period  to  the  present  hour,  Armenia  has  been  the 
theatre  of  perpetual  war ;  the  lands  between  Tauris  and 
Erivan  were  dispeopled  by  the  cruel  policy  of  the  Soph  is  ; 
and   myriads  ot  Christian   families  were   transplanted,  to 
perish  or  to  propagate  in  the  distant  provinces  of  Persia. 
Under  the  rod  of  oppression,  the  zeal  of  the  Armenians  is 
fervent  and  intrepid :  they  have  often  preferred  the  crown 
of   martyrdom   to   the  white   turban   of   Mahomet ;  they 
devoutly  hate  the  error  and  idolatry  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
their  transient  union  with  the  Latins  is  not  less  devoid  of 
truth,  than  the   thousand  bishops   whom   their  patriarch 
offered  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff.'"     The  Catholic, 
or  patriarch,  of  the  Armenians,  resides  in  the  monastery  of 
Ekmiasin,  three  leagues  from  Erivan.     Forty-seven  arch- 
bishops, each  of  whom  may  claim  the  obedience  of  four  or 
five  suffragans,  are  consecrated  by  his  hand  ;  but  the  far 
greater  part  are  only  titular  prelates,  who  dignify  with  their 
presence  and  service  the  simplicity  of  his  court.     As  soon 
as   they  have   performed   the    liturgy,  they  cultivate   the 
garden ;  and  our  bishops  will  hear  with  surprise,  that  the 
austerity  of  their  life  increases  in  just  proportion  to  the 
elevation  of  their  rank.     In  the  fourscore  thousand  towns 
or  villages  of  his  spiritual  empire,  the  patriarch  receives  a 
small  and  voluntary  tax  from  each  person  above  the  age  of 
fifteen ;  but  the  annual  amount  of  six  hundred  thousand 
crowns  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  incessant  demands  of 
charity  and  tribute.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
the  Armenians  have  obtained  a  large  and  lucrative  share 
of  the  commerce  of  the  East :  in  their  return  from  Europe, 
the  caravan  usually  halts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Erivan, 
the  altars  are  enriched    with   the   fruits  of  their  patient 

143  See  a  remarkable  fact  of  the  iwelflh  Q^x\\\xxy\x\\\i^  History  of  Nicelas  Chon- 
iates,  (p.  258).  Vcl  three  hundred  years  before.  Phoiius  l^Epistoi.  ii.  p.  49,  edit. 
Motitacut.)  had  gloried  in  the  conversion  of  the  Armenians  —Aarpevei  oifuepov 
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industry ;  and  the  faith  of  Eutyches  is  preached  in  their 
recent  congregations  of  Barbary  and  Poland.*** 

V  The  ^-  ^^   ^^^   ^^^^  ^^  ^^^   Roman   empire,  the 

Copts  or      despotism   of  the   prince   might   eradicate  or 

Egyptians,    gji^n^^e   ^q   sectaries   of  an    obnoxious   creed. 

But  the  stubborn  temper  of  the  Egyptians  maintained  their 
opposition  to  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  policy  of 
Justinian  condescended  to  expect  and  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  discord.  The  Monophysite  church  of  Alexandria"* 
was  torn  by  the  disputes  of  the  corrupHbles  and  incarrup- 
titles ,  and  on  the  death  of  the  patriarch,  the  two  factions 
The  patriarch  "P^cld  their  respective  candidates.'**  Gaian  was 
Theodosius.  the  disciplc  of  Juliau,  Theodosius  had  been  the 
A.  D.  537-568.  pypji  Qf  Severus  :  the  claims  of  the  former  were 

supported  by  the  consent  of  the  monks  and  senators,  the 
city  and  the  province  ;  the  latter* depended  on  the  priority 
of  his  ordination,  the  favor  of  the  empress  Theodora,  and 
the  arms  of  the  eunuch  Narses,  which  might  have  been 
used  in  more  honorable  warfare.  The  exile  of  the  popular 
candidate  to  Carthage  and  Sardinia,  inflamed  the  ferment 
of  Alexandria  ;  and,  after  a  schism  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years,  the  Gaianites  still  revered  the  memory  and 
doctrine  of  their  founder.  The  strength  of  numbers  and  of 
discipline  was  tried  in  a  desperate  and  bloody  conflict ;  the 
streets  were  filled  with  the  dead  bodies  of  citizens  and 
soldiers ;  the  pious  women,  ascending  the  roofs  of  their 
houses,  showered  down  every  sharp  or  ponderous  utensil 
on  the  heads  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  final  victory  of  Narses 
was  owing  to  the  flames,  with  which  he  wasted  the  third 
capital  of  the  Roman  world.  But  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian 

n»  The  traveling  Armenians  are  in  the  way  of  every  traveler,  and  their  mother 
church  is  on  the  high  road  between  Constantinople  and  Ispahan  :  for  their  present 
state,  see  Fabricius.  {Lux  Evangelii,  ifec.  c.  xxxviii.  pp.  40-51,)  OUarius,  (1.  iv.c. 
40.)  Chardin,  (vol.  ii.  p.  232),  Toumc/ort,  (lettre  xx),  and,  above  all.  Tavemier, 
(lorn.  i.  pp.  28-37,  5io-5'8.\  that  rambling  jeweler,  who  had  read  nothing,  but  had 
seen  so  much  and  so  well.* 

»*»  The  history  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarchs,  from  Dioscorus  to  Benjamin,  is 
taken  from  Renaudol,  (pp.  114-164),  and  the  second  tome  of  the  Annals  of 
Kuiychius.t 

H"'  Libcrat.  Brgv.  c.  20,  23.  Victor.  Chron.  pp.  329,  330.  Procop.  Anecdot.  c. 
26,  27. 

•  For  the  superstition,  ignorance,  and  attempted  reform  of  the  present  Arme- 
nians, see  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  n.  47.  392.  405—7.  In  one  of  their  churches 
a  rude  picture  represents  "a  victorious  St.  George  blowing  out  the  brains  of  a 
"  formidable  dra^jon.  with  a  bright  brass  Wunderbuss."— Eng.  Ch. 

t Clinton,  in  his  chronology  of  these  patriarchs.  (F.  R,  ii.  pp.  544-548),  has 
critically  corrected  the  dates  and  collated  the  narratives  of  John  Malalas, 
Theophanes,  Victor  Tunnnensis,  Nicephorus.  Liberatus,  and  others ;  and  he  has 
attentively  examined  Pagi  and  Renaudot.  and  supplied  some  omissions. — E.  C. 
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had  not  conquered  in  the  cause  of  a  heretic  ;  Theodosius 
himself  was  speedily  though  gently  removed ;  paui, 
and  Paul  of  Tanis,  an  orthodox  monk,  was  ^*  ^-  ^^ 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Athanasius.  The  powers  of  govern- 
ment were  strained  in  his  support ;  he  might  appoint  or 
displace  the  dukes  and  tribunes  of  Egypt ;  the  allowance  of 
bread,  which  Diocletian  had  granted,  was  suppressed,  the 
churches  were  shut,  and  a  nation  of  schismatics  was  de- 
prived at  once  of  their  spiritual  and  carnal  food.  In  his 
turn,  the  tyrant  was  excommunicated  by  the  zeal  and 
revenge  of  the  people ;  and  none  except  his  servile  Melchites 
would  salute  him  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  or  a  bishop.  Yet 
such  is  the  blindness  of  ambition,  that,  when  Paul  was  ex- 
pelled on  a  charge  of  murder,  he  solicited,  with  a  bribe  of 
seven  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  his  restoration  to  the  same 
stadon  of  hatred  and  ignominy.  His  successor  Apollinaris 
entered  the  hostile  city  in  military  array,  alike  Apoiiinans, 
qualified  for  prayer  or  for  battle.  His  troops,  ^*  ^-  ^^' 
under  arms,  were  distributed  through  the  streets ;  the  gates 
of  the  cathedral  were  guarded,  and  a  chosen  band  was 
stationed  in  the  choir,  to  defend  the  person  of  their  chief. 
He  stood  erect  on  his  throne,  and  throwing  aside  the  upper 
garment  of  a  warrior,  suddenly  appeared  before  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude  in  the  robes  of  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 
Astonishment  held  them  mute  ;  but  no  sooner  had  Apol- 
linaris begun  to  read  the  tome  of  St.  Leo,  than  a  volley  of 
curses,  and  invectives,  and  stones,  assaulted  the  odious 
minister  of  the  emperor  and  the  synod.  A  charge  was 
instantly  sounded  by  the  successor  of  the  apostles ;  the 
soldiers  waded  to  their  knees  in  blood  ;  and  two  hundred 
thousand  Christians  are  said  to  have  fallen  by  the  sword : 
an  incredible  account,  even  if  it  be  extended  from  the 
slaughter  of  a  day  to  the  eighteen  years  of  the  reign  of 
Apollinaris.  Two  succeeding  patriarchs,  Eulogius"*  and 
John,"'  labored  in  the  conversion  of  heretics,  with  arms 
and  arguments  more  worthy  of  their  evangelical  profession. 

i4<Eu]oeius,  who  had  been  a  monk  of  Antioch.  was  more  conspicuous  for 
subtlety  than  eloquence.  He  proves  that  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  the  Gaianites 
and  Theodosians,  oueht  not  to  be  reconciled  ;  that  the  same  proposition  may  be 
orthodox  in  the  mouth  of  Si.  Cyril,  heretical  in  that  of  Severus  ;  that  the  opposite 
assertations  of  St.  Leo  are  equally  true,  &c.  His  writings  are  no  longer  extant 
except  in  the  Extracts  of  Photius,  who  had  perused  them  with  care  asd  satis- 
faction, cod.  ccviii.  ccxxv.  ccxxvi.  ccxxx.  cclxxx. 

"'Sec  the  Li/f  of  yokn  the  eleemosynary  by  his  contemporary  Leontius. 
bishop  of  Neapoiis  in  Cyprus,  whose  Greek  text,  either  lost  or  hidden,  is  reflected 
In  the  Latin  version  of  Baronius,  a.  d.  610,  No.  o,  a.  d.  620.  No.  8).  Pagi,  ICritiea, 
torn.  ii.  p.  763)  and  Fabricius,  (1.  v.  c.  11,  torn.  vii.  p.  454),  have  made  some  critical 
observations. 
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Euiogius,  The  theological  knowledge  of  Eulogius  was 
A.  D.  580.  displayed  in  many  a  volume,  which  magnified 
the  errors  of  Eutyches  and  Severus.  and  attempted  to 
reconcile  the  ambiguous  language  of  St.  Cyril  with  the 
John,  orthodox  creed  of  pope  Leo  and  the  Others  of 
A.  D.  609.  Chalcedon.  The  bounteous  alms  of  John  the 
eleemosynary  were  dictated  by  superstition,  or  benevolence, 
or  policy.  Seven  thousand  five  hundred  poor  were  main- 
tained at  his  expense;  on  his  accession,  he  found  eight 
thousand  pounds  of  gold  in  the  treasury  of  the  church ;  he 
collected  ten  thousand  from  the  liberality  of  the  £iithful: 
yet  the  primate  could  boast  in  his  testament,  that  he  left 
behind  him  no  more  than  the  third  part  of  the  smallest  of 
the  silver  coins.  The  churches  of  Alexandria  were  delivered 
to  the  Catholics,  the  religion  of  the  Monophysites  was  pro- 
scribed in  Egypt,  and  a  law  was  revived  which  excluded 
the  natives  from  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  the  state. 
Their  separa-  A  morc  important  conquest  still  remained. 
lion  and  decay.  Qf  ^1^^  patriarch,  the  oracle  and  leader  of  the 
Egyptain  church.  Theodosius  had  resisted  the  threats 
and  promises  of  Justinian  with  the  spirit  of  an  aposde  or  an 
enthusiast.  "  Such,"  replied  the  patriarch,  "  were  the  offers 
"  of  the  tempter  when  he  showed  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 
"  But  my  soul  is  far  dearer  to  me  than  life  or  dominion. 
"  The  churches  are  in  the  hands  of  a  prince  who  can  kill 
'*  the  body  ;  but  my  conscience  is  my  own ;  and  in  exile. 
"  poverty,  or  oliains,  I  will  steadfastly  adhere  to  the  faith  of 
*'  my  holy  predecessors,  Athanasius,  Cyril,  and  Dioscorus. 
**  Anathema  to  the  tome  of  Leo  and  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  I 
*'  Anathema  to  all  who  embrace  their  creed  !  Anathema  t(» 
"  them  now  and  for  evermore !  Naked  came  I  out  of  my 
**  mother's  womb,  naked  shall  I  descend  into  the  grave. 
"  Let  those  who  love  God,  follow  me  and  seek  their 
"  salvation,"  After  comforting  his  brethren,  he  embarked 
for  Constantinople,  and  sustained,  in  six  successive  inter- 
views, the  almost  irresistible  weight  of  the  royal  presence. 
His  opinions  were  favorably  entertained  in  the  palace  and 
the  city ;  the  influence  of  Theodora  assured  him  a  safe 
conduct  and  honorable  dismission  ;  and  he  ended  his  davs. 
though  not  on  the  throne,  yet  in  the  bosom,  of  his  native 
country.  On  the  news  of  his  death,  ApoUinaris  indecently 
feasted  the  nobles  and  the  clergy ;  but  his  joy  was  checked 
by  the  intelligence  of  a  new  election  ;  and  while  he  enjoyed 
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the  wealth  of  Alexandria,  his  rivals  reigned  in  the  monas- 
teries of  Thebais,  and  were  maintained  by  the  voluntary 
oblations  of  the  people.  A  perpetual  succession  of  patriarchs 
arose  from  the  ashes  of  Theodosius ;  and  the  Monophysite 
churches  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were  united  by  the  name  of 
Jacobites  and  the  communion  of  the  faith.  But  the  same 
faith,  which  has  been  confined  to  a  narrow  sect  of  the 
Syrians,  was  diffused  over  the  mass  of  the  Egyptian  or 
Coptic  nation ;  who,  almost  unanimously,  rejected  the 
decrees  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon.  A  thousand  years  were 
now  elapsed  since  Egypt  had  ceased  to  be  a  kingdom, 
since  the  conquerors  of  Asia  and  Europe  had  trampled  on 
the  ready  necks  of  a  people,  whose  ancient  wisdom  and 
power  ascend  beyond  the  records  of  history.  The  conflict 
of  zeal  and  persecution  rekindled  some  sparks  of  their 
national  spirit.  They  abjured,  with  a  foreign  heresy,  the 
manners  and  langua;^e  of  the  Greeks ;  every  Melchite,  in 
their  eyes,  was  a  stranger,  every  Jacobite  a  citizen ;  the 
alliance  of  marriage,  the  offices  of  humanity,  were  con- 
demned as  a  deadly  sin  ;  the  natives  renounced  all  allegiance 
to  the  emperor ;  and  hij?  orders,  at  a  distance  from  Alexan- 
dria, were  obeyed  only  under  the  pressure  of  military  force. 
A  generous  effort  might  have  redeemed  the  religion  and 
liberty  of  Egypt,  and  her  six  hundred  monasteries  might 
have  poured  forth  their  myriads  of  holy  warriors,  for  whom 
death  should  have  no  terrors,  since  liie  had  no  comfort  or 
delight.  But  experience  has  proved  the  distinction  of  active 
and  passive  courage ;  the  fanatic  who  endures  without  a 
groan  the  torture  of  the  rack  or  the  stake,  would  tremble 
and  fly  before  the  face  of  an  armed  enemy.  The  pusillani- 
mous temper  of  the  Egyptians  could  only  hope  for  a  change 
of  masters ;  the  arms  of  Chosroes  depopulated  the  land, 
yet  under  his  reign  the  Jacobites  enjoyed  a  short  and 
precarious  respite.  The  victory  of  Heraclius  renewed  and 
aggravated  the  persecution,  and  the  patriarch  again  escaped 
from  Alexandria  to  the  desert.  In  his  flight,  .  . 
Benjamin  was  encouraged  by  a  voice,  which  ^ji^oWte  ^ 
bade  him  expect,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  ji^}*^^^^^^^^ 
aid  of  a  foreign  nation,  marked  like  the  Egyptians 
themselves  with  the  ancient  right  of  circumcision.  The 
character  of  these  deliverers,  and  the  nature  of  the  deliver- 
ance, will  be  hereafter  explained  ;  and  I  shall  step  over  the 
interval  of  eleven  centuries  to  observe  the  present  misery 
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of  the  Jacobites  of  Egypt.  The  populous  city  of  Cadro 
affords  a  residence,  or  rather  a  shelter,  for  their  indigent 
patriarch,  and  a  remnant  of  ten  bishops ;  fortv  monasteries 
have  survived  the  inroads  of  the  Arabs ;  ana  the  progress 
of  servitude  and  apostasy  has  reduced  the  Coptic  nation  to 
the  despicable  number  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand 
families  ;"*  a  race  of  illiterate  beggars,  whose  only  consolation 
is  derived  from  the  superior  wretchedness  of  the  Greek 
patriarch  and  his  diminutive  congrejjation.'** 

VI.  The  ^^'  ^^^  Coptic  patriarch,  a  rebel  to  the 
ABYSSINIANS  Caesars,  or  a  slave  to  the  khalifs,  still  gloried  in 
and  Nubians,  ^j^^  ^jj^j  obedience  of  the  kings  of  Nubia  and 

-Ethiopia.  He  repaid  their  homage  by  magnifying  their 
greatness ;  and  it  was  boldly  asserted  that  they  could  brine 
mto  the  field  a  hundred  thousand  horse,  with  an  equ2U 
number  of  camels  ;"•  that  their  hand  could  pour  out  or 
restrain  the  waters  of  the  Nile  ;"*  and  the  peace  and  plenty 
of  Egypt  was  obtained,  even  in  this  world,  by  the  inter- 
cession of  the  patriarch.  In  exile  at  Constantinople, 
Theodosius  recommended  to  his  patroness  the  conversion 
of  the  black  nations  of  Nubia,  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to 
the  confines  of  Abyssinia."*     Her  design  was   suspected 

148  This  number  is  taken  from  the  curious  Recherches  sur  Us  Egyptians  et  let 
Chinois,  torn.  ii.  pp.  192,  193),  and  appears  more  probable  than  the  600.000  ancient, 
or  15,000  modern,  Copts  of  Gemelli  Carreri.  Cyril  Lucar,  the  Protestant  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  laments  that  those  heretics  were  ten  times  more  namerous 
than  his  orthodox  Greeks,  ingeniously  applying  the  rroXAai  Ktv  deKaSef  devoiaro 
olvoxooio  of  Homer,  (Iliad,  ii.  128),  the  most  perfect  expression  of  contempt, 
(Fabric.  Lux  Evanj^flii,  740). 

H9  The  history  of  the  Copts,  their  religion,  manners,  &c.,  may  be  found  in  the 
Abbe  Renaudot's  motley  work,  neither  a  translation  nor  an  original  •  the  Chroo- 
icon  Orientale  of  Peter,  a  Jacobite,  in  the  two  versions  of  Abraham  Ecchellensii, 
Paris.  1651,  and  John  Simon  Asseman.  Venet.  1729.  These  annals  descend  no 
lower  than  the  thirteenth  century.  The  more  recent  accounts  must  be  searched 
for  in  the  travelers  into  Egypt  and  the  Nouveaux  Mimoires  des  Missions  dm 
Levant.  ^  In  the  last  centurv,  Joseph  Abudacnus,  a  native  of  Cairo,  published  at 
Oxford,  in  thirty  pages,  a  slight  Historia  Jacobitarum,  147,  post.  150.  * 

150  About  the  vear  737.  See  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  pp.  2JI,  zn. 
Elmacin.  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  99. 

151  Ludolph.  Hnt.  j^thiopic.  et  Comment.  1.  i.  c.  8.  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriardk. 
Alex.  p.  480,  &c.  This  opinion,  introduced  into  Egypt  and  Europe  by  the  arti- 
fice of  the  Copts,  the  pride  of  the  Abyssinians,  the  fear  and  ignorance  of  the  Turks 
and  Arabs,  has  not  even  the  semblance  of  truth.  The  rains  of  iCthiopia  do  nol. 
in  the  increase  of  the  Nile,  consult  the  will  of  the  monarch.    If  the  river  ap- 

K roaches  at  Napata  within  three  days'  journey  of  the  Red  Sea,  (see  D'Anville's 
laps),  a  canal  that  should  divert  its  course  would  demand,  and  most  probably 
surpass,  the  power  of  the  Caesars,  t 

>53  The  Abvssinians.  who  still  preserve  the  features  and  olive  complezioo  of 
the  Arabs,  afford  a  proof  that  two  thousand  years  are  not  sufficient  to  change  the 

*  The  letters  of  Dr.  Lepsius  from  Egypt  in  1844,  furnish  the  most  recent  account 
of  the  Copts ;  and  place  them  in  a  far  more  respectable  position.  See  p.  268-278, 
edit.  Bohn.— Eng.  Ch. 

t  Lepsius,  (p.  223),  says,  that  the  ancient  Napata  was  situated  near  the  present 
town  of  Meraui,  which  is  far  inland  and  separated  from  the  Red  Sea  by  ridges 
of  porphyry  and  wide  sandy  deserts.— Eng.  Ch. 
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and  emulated  by  the  more  orthodox  emperor.  The  rival 
missionaries,  a  Melchite  and  a  Jacobite,  embarked  at  the 
same  time ;  but  the  empress,  from  a  motive  of  love  or  fear, 
was  more  effectually  obeyed ;  and  the  Catholic  priest  was 
detained  by  the  president  of  Thebais,  while  the  king  of 
Nubia  and  his  court  were  hastily  baptized  in  the  faith  of 
Dioscorus.  The  tardy  envoy  of  Justinian  was  received  and 
dismissed  with  honor ;  but  when  he  accused  the  heresy  and 
treason  of  the  Egyptians,  the  negro  convert  was  instructed 
to  reply  that  he  would  never  abandon  his  brethren,  the 
true  believers,  to  the  persecuting  ministers  of  the  synod  of 
Chalcedon.'**  During  several  ages,  the  bishops  of  Nubia 
were  named  and  consecrated  by  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of 
Alexandria :  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  Christianity 
prevailed;  and  some  rites,  some  ruins,  are  still  visible  in 
the  savage  towns  of  Sennaar  and  Dongola.^"  But  the 
Nubians  at  length  executed  their  threats  ofreturning  to  the 
worship  of  idols;  the  climate  required  the  indulgence  of 
polygamy,  and  they  have  finally  preferred  the  triumph  of 
the  Koran  to  the  abasement  of  the  Cross.  A  metaphysical 
religion  may  appear  too  refined  for  the  capacity  of  the 
negro  race:  yet  a  black  or  a  parrot  might  be  taught  to 
repeat  the  words  of  the  Chalcedonian  or  Monophysite 
creed.J 

color  of  the  human  race.  The  Nubians,  an  African  race,  are  pure  negroes,  as 
black  as  those  of  Senegal  or  Congo,  with  flat  noses,  thick  lips,  and  woolly  hair. 
(Buflfbn,  Hist,  Naturelle,  torn.  v.  pp.  117,  143,  144,  166,  219,  edit,  in  lamo.  Paris, 
1769).  The  ancients  beheld,  without  much  attention,  the  extraordinary  phenom- 
enon which  had  exercised  the  philosophers  and  theologians  of  modern  times.* 

us  Asseman.  BiblioL  Orient,  torn  i.  p.  329. 

iM  The  Christianity  of  the  Nubians,  (a.  d.  1153),  is  attested  by  the  sheriff  al 
Edrisi,  falsely  described  under  the  name  of  the  Nubian  geojg:rapher,  (p.  18).  who 
represents  them  as  a  nation  of  Jacobites.  The  rays  ot  historical  light  that  twinkle 
in  the  hbtorjr  of  Renaudot,  (pp.  178,  220-224,  281-286.  405,  43^.  451,  464,)  are  all 
previous  to  this  era.  See  the  modern  state  in  the  Lettres  Hdinantes,  {Recneil, 
iv.)  and  Busching,  (tom.  ix.  pp.  152-159.  par  Berenger).  f 

*  The  conversion  of  Abyssinia,  by  Frumentius,  in  the  time  of  Athanasius,  is 
related  by  Bruce,  from  the  records  of  that  country,  (Travels,  i.  508,)  and  by 
Neander,  (3, 169,)  from  the  ecclesiastical  History  of  Rufinus.  (1.  i,  c.  9.)  The  two 
accounts  do  not  materially  differ  till  the  latter  cites  the  Apologia  Athanasii,  to 
show  that  the  emperor  Gonstantius  "  considered  it  necessary  to  persecute  the 
'*  disciples  of  Athanasius,  even  in  those  remote  regions."  The  traveler,  on  the 
contrary,  states,  that  the  conversion  was  as  quietly  conducted  as,  at  an  earlier 
period,  had  been  that  of  the  same  people  from  Paganism  to  the  Jewish  religion  : 
that  there  were  "no  fanatic  preachers,  no  warm  saints  or  madmen,  and  ho 
"  persecution, "— Eng.  Ch. 

t  For  the  present  state  of  the  Nubians,  see  the  Letters  of  Lepsius,  Nos.  15,  24, 
26,  28,  and  tne  physical  geography  of  their  country,  Appendix,  p.  516.  He  says, 
(p.  21,)  •*  the  Nubians  or  Barabra,  (plur.  of  Berbcri,)  are  an  intelligent  and  honest 
•'race,  p^iceful,  but  of  a  disposition  anything  but  slavish,  with  well-formed 
••  bodies,  and  a  skin  of  a  light  reddish  brown  color."— Eng.  Ch. 

J:  The  credulous  and  emotional  nature  of  the  African,  seems  to  qualify  him 
mirably  for  enjoyinjg  the  Christian  religion,  and  his  intellect  seems  sufficiently 
developed  to  appreciate  the  Gospel  narrative.    His  mind  it  not  honey-combed 
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Church  of         Christianity  was  more   deeply  rooted  in  the 
Abyssinia,     Abyssinian  empire;  and,  althoug^h  the  corres- 
A.  D.  530,  &c.  pondence  has  been  sometimes  interrupted  above 
seventy  or  a  hundred  years,  the  mother-church  of  Alexandria 
retains  her  colony  in  a  state  of  perpetual  pupilage.     Seven 
bishops   once  composed   the  ifethiopic   synod;  had  their 
number  amounted    to  ten,  they  might   have   elected  ao 
independent  primate;  and  one  of  their  kings  was  ambitious 
of  promoting  his  brother  to  the  ecclesiastical  throne.    But 
the  event  was  foreseen,  the  increase  was  denied ;  the  episcopal 
office  has  been  gradually  confined  to  the  abuna^  the  head 
and  author  of  the  Abyssinian  priesthood ;   the  patriarch 
supplies  each  vacancy  with  an  Egyptian   monk;  and  the 
character  of  a  stranger  appears  more  venerable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  less  dangerous  in  those  of  the  monarch.    In 
the  sixth  century,  when  the  schism  of  Egypt  was  confirmed, 

155  The  abuna  is  improperly  dignified  by  the  Latins  with  the  title  of  patriarch. 

The  Abyssinians  acknowledge  only  the  four  patriarchs,   and  their  chief  is  no 

more  than  a  metronolitan,  or  national  primate,  (Ludolph.  Hist,  ,/dhiopic.  etCv^ 

mt'nt.  1.  iii.  c.  7.)  The  seven  bishops  of  RenaudoU  (p.  511,',  who  existed  A.  d.  iijx. 

are  unknown  to  the  historian.  '  

hy  scientific  disbelief,  and  his  implicit  faith  is  unvexed  by  modern  doubt.    Like 

the  poor  Indian,  , 

His  untutored  mind 

"  Sees  God  in  clouds  and  hears  him  in  the  wind," 
and  he  accepts  in  its  entire  fullness,  without  mental  reservation,  ever>*  woni 
contained  in  the  Old  and  Nrw  Testament.  All  the  prominent  sects  in  the 
United  Stales  may  boast  of  Xejjro  converts,  and,  in  the  principal  cities.  African 
churches  are  numerous.  The  Rev  Highland  Garnet,  who  was,  at  the  time  o(  fiw 
death,  U.S.  Minister  to  Liberia,  was  a  colored  preacher  of  unquestioned  ability. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman,  pastor  of  Siloam  church,  has  presided  with  dignity  as 
Moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn,  and  is  a  colored  gentleman  of  scholarly 
attainments.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jasper  of  Richmond,  Va..  also  a  coloreti  preacher,  hi> 
commanded  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  by  his  brilliant  defence  of  the  oM 
orthodox  system  o(  the  universe.  He  has  ably  seconded  the  argument  of  the  Cliri>- 
tian  navigator  Indicopleustes,  (see  note.  p.  694).  who  labored  to  confute  "  the  in>- 
"pious  heresy  of  those  nho  maintained  that  the  earth  is  a  globe,  and  nolailjt 
"  oblong  table,  as  it  is  represented  in  the  scriptures."  Indeed,  to  the  Rev.  Mr-Jj-^iKr 
belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  only  Christian  minister  in  this  Christian  land,  whu 
defends  the  astronomic.il  belief  of  Joshua,  founded  on  the  infallible  authority  of  ti><r 
scriptures.  "  which  arc  the  same  yesterday, to-day,  and  forever;  "  and  althouiih 
Jasper's  Caucasian  brethren  m.iy  doubt,  they  have  not  yet  ventured  to  opcnl* 
combat  his  famous  declaration,  which  bears  the  inipress  of  honest  sincerity,  ami 
which  atones  in  its  wealth  of  confiding  Christian  faith  for  what  it  lacks  iti  mere 
worldly  wisdom.  Lei  not  those,  therefore,  who  believe  in  the  dramatic  and  sensa- 
tional ci>mmand  of  the  inspired  warrior,  Joshua:  "Sun.  stand  thou  still  upon 
"  Gibeon  ;  and  thou.  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon  ;  "  scoff  at  the  humble  African, 
when,  confiding  in  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses,  disregarding  the  sneers  o(  an 
unbelieving  world,  and  relying  on  the  truth  of  the  scriptures,  he  modestly  but 
firmlv  postulates  his  simple  creed  :  "'  The  Sun  do  move."  — E. 

*  Ahiittii,  from  the  Arabian  Abu  (father),  was  used  by  the  Ahys-sinians  to 
de>ignato  th/ir  chief  priest.  Their  form  of  church  government  was  very  sim;'Iv; 
and  iuiving  no  rich  bishoprics,  they  had  no  sects,  heresies,  councils,  factions,  m 
massacres.  This  tramiuillity  remained  undisturbed  more  than  a  thousand  years 
They  had  a  convent,  or  r.iiher  a  lodging-house  for  pilgrims  and  travelers,  at 
Jerusalem.  This  connection  with  the  church  was  the  cause  of  their  king.  Zara 
Jacob,  who  reigned  from  1434  to  1468,  sending  his  representatives  to  the  council 
of  Florence  On  their  return,  they  were  accompanied  by  some  Frangi  or  Fr.ink'*. 
who  introduced  the  first  religious  disputes  in  Abyssiuia.  {Brmct's  Tfavels^ 
u.  p.  6S.)— Kng.  Ch. 
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the  rival  chiefs,  with  their  patrons,  Justinian  and  Theodora, 
strove  to  outstrip  each  other  in  the  conquest  of  a  remote  and 
independent  province.  The  industry  of  the  empress  was 
again  victorious,  and  the  pious  Theodora*  has  estabHshed 
in  that  sequestered  church  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the 
Jacobites.^"*  Encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  enemies  of 
their  religion,  the  ^Ethiopians  slept  near  a  thousand  years, 
forgetful  of  the  world,  by  whom  they  were  forgotten.  They 
were  awakened  by  the  Portuguese,  who,  turning  The 
the  southern  promontory  of  Africa,  appeared  in  .  ^^^^"^^^H*?* 
India  and  the  Red  sea,  as  if  they  had  descended  'a.  D^^is'is-* 
through  the  air  from  a  distant  planet.  In  the  '553.  &c. 
first  moments  of  their  interview,  the  subjects  of  Rome  and 
Alexandria  observed  the  resemblance,  rather  than  the 
difference,  of  their  faith  ;  and  each  nation  expected  the 
most  important  benefits  from  an  alliance  with  their 
Christian  brethren.  In  their  lonely  situation,  the  ^Ethiopians 
had  almost  relapsed  into  the  savage  life  Their  vessels, 
which  had  traded  to  Ceylon,  scarcely  presumed  to  navigate 
the  rivers  of  Africa;  the  ruins  of  Axume  were  deserted, 
the  nation  was  scattered  in  villages,  and  the  emperor,  a 
pompous  name,  was  content,  both  in  peace  and  war,  with 
the  movable  residence  of  a  camp.  Conscious  of  their 
own  indigence,  the  Abyssinians  had  formed  the  rational 
project  of  importing  the  arts  and  injj^enuity  of  Europe;"' 
and  their  ambassadors  at  Rome  and  Lisbon  were  instructed 
to  solicit  a  colony  of  smiths,  carpenters,  tilers,  masons, 
printers,  surgeons,  and  physicians,  for  the  use  of  their 
country.  But  the  public  danger  soon  called  for  the  instant 
and  effectual  aid  of  arms  and  soldiers  to  defend  an  unwarlike 
people  from  the  barbarians  who  ravaged  the  inland  country, 

!'•«  I  know  not  why  Assemantius,  {Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  384),  should  call  in 
question  these  probable  missions  of  Theodora  into  Nubia  and  i^thiopia.  The 
slight  notices  of  Abyssinia  till  the  year  1500  are  supplied  by  Renaudot,  (pp.  336, 
341.  381,  382.  405.443,  &C..452.  456,  463.  475.  480.  511.  525.  559-564  ,  from  the  Coptic 
writers.    The  mind  of  Ludolphus  was  a  perfect  blank. 

157  Ludoiph.  His*.  yClhiop.  \.  iv.  c.  5.  The  most  necessary  arts  are  now  exer- 
cised by  the  Jews,  and  the  foreign  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenians.  What 
Gregory  principally  admired  and  envied  was  the  industry  of  Europe— artes  et 
opihcia.  

*  Theotlora.  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Acacius,  the  bear-keeper,  after  a  suc- 
cessful theatrical  career,  marred,  however,  by  the  grossest  liceiiiiousness.  c;»p- 
tured  Justinian,  and  became  empress  of  the  East.  She  is  celchrate<l  for  her 
prudence,  courage,  tyranny,  cruelly  and  piety.  Her  labors  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity only  ended  with  her  life;  and  one  of  her  last  religious  acts  was  the 
establishment  of  this  Jacobite  church  in  Abyssinia.  Clergymen,  when  denouncing 
the  stage,  should  remember  with  gratitude  the  services  of  the  actress  Theodora, 
who  commenced  life  as  a  beggar,  was  successful  as  a  pantomimist,  a  coiirtezan, 
a  Christian  and  an  empress:  and  who,  after  exerting  a  paramount  influence  in 
establishing  Christian  creeds  and  inventing  Christian  dogmas  during  her  life, 
was  celebrated  and  honored  as  a  Christian  saint  after  her  death. — E. 
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and  the  Turks  and  Arabs  who  advanced  from  the  sea-coast 
in  more  formidable  array.  iCthiopia  was  saved  by  four 
hundred  and  fifty  Portuguese,  who  displayed  in  the  field  the 
native  valor  of  Europeans,  and  the  artificial  powers  of  the 
musket  and  cannon.  In  a  moment  of  terror,  the  emperor  had 
promised  to  reconcile  himself  and  his  subjects  to  the  Catholic 
faith ;  a  Latin  patriarch  represented  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope ; ""  the  empire,  enlarged  in  a  tenfold  proportion,  was 
supposed  to  contain  more  gold  than  the  mines  of  America: 
and  the  wildest  hopes  of  avarice  and  zeal  were  built  on  the 
willing  submission  of  the  Christians  of  Africa. 

Mission  of  the       ^^^  ^^^  VOWS  which  pain  had  extorted,  were 
Jesuits,       forsworn  on  the  return  of  health.     The  Ab}'s- 
*  *^^^'     sinians  still  adhered  with  unshaken  constancy 
to  the  Monophysite  faith ;  their  languid  belief  was  inflamed 
by  the  exercise  of  dispute ;  they  branded  the  Latins  with 
the   names   of  Arians   and   Nestorians,  and    imputed   the 
adoration  of  foiw  gods,  to  those  who  separated  the  two 
natures  of  Christ.     Fremona,  a  place  of  worship,  or  rather 
o(  jxile,  was  assigned  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  Their  skiJI 
ill  the  liberal  and  mechanic  arts,  their  theological  learning;, 
and  the  decency  of  their  manners,  inspired  a  barren  esteem; 
but  they  were  not  endowed  with  the  gift  of  miracles,"*  and 
they  vainly  solicited  a  reinforcement  of  European  troops. 
The  patience  and  dexterity  of  forty  years  at  length  obtained 
a  more  favorable  audience,  and  two  emperors  of  Abyssinia 
were  persuaded  that  Rome  could  ensure  the  temporal  and 
everlasting  happiness  of  her  votaries.     The  first  of  these 
royal  converts  lost  his  crown  and  his  life;  and  the  rebel 
ar.ny  was  sanctified  by  the  abtma,  who  hurled  an  anathema 
at  the  apostate,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  oath 
of  fidelity.     The  fate  of  Zadenghel  was  revenged  by  the 
courage  and  fortune  of  Susneus,  who  ascended  the  throne 
under  the  name  of  Segued,  and  more  vigorously  prosecuted 
the  pious  enterprise  of  his  kinsman.     After  the  amusement 
of  S(jme    unequal    combats   between   the   Jesuits    and  his 
illiterate  priests,  the  emperor  declared  himself  a  proselyte 
to  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  presuming  that  his  clergy  and 

'■•'■  [ohn  Bermudcz.  whosf  u-I.Uioii.  printed  at  Lisbon.  1569.  was  translated  into 
K!i>;lish  hv  Piirclias,  i/Wc/wn.  I.  vii.  c  7.  p.  1149.  &c.).  and  from  thence  ini<> 
I'icrich  bv  La  Croze.  '  Christianismr  d' .Kthiopie^  pp.  92-265).  The  piece  is  curio«>; 
bm  ilie  author  mav  be  suspected  of  dvieivirjcr  Ahvssinia,  Rome,  and  P»)rtugal. 
ni-%  title  to  the  rank  of  |)atriarch  is  daik  and  doubtful,  {Lud,  Com.  No.  101.  p.  17^. 

•  "••»  Rtli^io  Romana  •  •  *  nee  precibus  patrum  nee  miraculis  ah  ifisis  euitib 
Ruirulriebatur,  is  the  uncontradicte  I  assurance  of  the  devout  emj>eror  Susneus  to 
his  p.uriarch  Mendez.  (Ludolph.  Comment.  N<».  i?6.  p.  5291;  and  such  assuraucei 
bhould  be  preciously  kept,  as  au  antidote  ag.iinsl  any  marvelous  legends. 
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people  would  embrace  without  delay  the  religion  of  their 

prince.    The  liberty  of  choice  was  succeeded  by  a  law, 

which  imposed,  uncler  pain  of  death,  the  belief  of  the  two 

natures  ol  Christ :  the  Abyssinians  were  enjoined  to  work 

and  to  play  on  the  sabbath ;  and  Segued,  in  the  face  of 

Europe  and   Africa,  renounced   his   connexion   with   the 

Alexandrian  church.    A  Jesuit,  Alphonso  Men-  conversion  of 

dez,  the  CathoHc  patriarch  of  Ethiopia,  accepted    the  ^^p^^?*". 

in  the  name  of  Urban  VIII.  the  homage  and 

abjuration  of  his  penitent.     "  I  confess,"  said  the  emperor 

on  his  knees,  "  I  confess  that  the  pope  is  the  vicar  of  Christ, 

**  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  sovereign  of  the  world. 

"  To  him  I  swear  true  obedience,  and  at  his  feet  I  oflfer  my 

"  person  and  kingdom.**     A  similar  oath  was  repealed  by 

his  son,  his  brother,  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  even  the 

ladies  of  the  court :  the  Latin  patriarch  was  invested  with 

honors  and   wealth ;  and   his   missionaries    erected   their 

churches  or  citadels  in  the  most  convenient  stations  of  the 

empire.  The  Jesuits  themselves  deplore  the  fatal  indiscretion 

of  their  chief,  who  forgot  the  mildness  of  the  gospel  and 

the   policy  of  his  order,  to  introduce  with  hasty  violence 

the  liturgy  of  Rome  and  the  Inquisition  of  Portugal.     He 

condemned   the   ancient   practice   of  circumcision,  which 

health  rather  than   superstition  had  first   invented  in  the 

climate  of  i^thiopia.^**     A  new  baptism,  a  new  ordination, 

'••  I  am  aware  how  teniler  is  the  question  of  circumcision.     Vet  I  will  affirm, 

1.  That  the  Ethiopians  have  a  physical  reason  for  the  circumcision  of  males. 
and  even  of  females.*  iRri/i  rchrs  Philosophiquei  sur  les  Amfricams,  tom.  ii.) 

2.  That  it  was  practiced  in  /fvthiopia  long  before  the  introduction  of  Judaism  or 
Christianity.  {Herodot.  1.  ii.  c.  )  >a.  Marsham.  Canon.  Chron.  ^)p.  73,  73.) 
'•  Infantes  circumcidunt  ob  consuetndincm.  non  oh  Judaismum,"  says  (.»regory  the 
Abyssinian  priest,  (apud  Fabric.  Lux  Chrtstiana,  p.  720.)  Yet  in  the  heal  of 
dispute,  the  Portuguese  were  sometinK's  branded  with  the  name  oi uncircumcised. 
(La  Croze,  p.  80.    Ludolph.  Hist,  and  Comment.  1.  iii.  r   i.) 

•  The    Semitic    race  also  practiced  circumcision,  v  lich  rite  was  regarded  by 
them  with  religious  solemnity;  and  the   Hebrew    branch   of  that    remarkable 
people,  believed  that  the  Creator  of  the  universe  was  particularly  interested 
in   their  observance  of  this  curious  custom.      Acting  on   this  knowledge,  the 
founder  01  their  family,  entered  into  an  *'  everlasting  covenant  "  with  his  Creator; 
and.  at  ninety  and  nine  years  of  age.  cheerfulh  submitted  to  the  painful  muti- 
lation this  legal  contract  demanded,  and  which,'  fortunately,  he  had  still  sufficient 
physical  endurance  to  undergo.     That  his  mental  powers  were  unimpaired  by 
age.  IS  shown  by  the  successful  bargain  he  made  :  for,  by  this  simple  mercantile 
transaction,  he  acquired  title  to  real  property  of  almost  fabulous  value.    The 
Shrewdest  of  his  descendants  have  envied,  but  never  e«iualcd  their  ancestor's 
sKiii  111  trade,  and,  nuleecl,  they  mav  never  hope   to  receive  properly  of  such 
i  uormous  value  by  parting  with  so  little. 

I  Ins  extraordinary  t  ovenant  is  siill  in  existence  and  reads  strangely  to  modern 
Real  Estate  Agents.  By  it.  the  p;mv  of  the  first  part,  agrees  to  give  to  the 
party  of  the  second  pan.  and  his  lawl'ul  heirs  and  descendants,  all  that  certain 
plot,  piece,  or  parcel  r.f  land,  known  and  described  as  the  Land  of  Canaan, 
ON  CONDITION,  that  the  said  parly  of  the  second  part  and  his  male  descendants 
•^''l^fi  ^**""""e  the  practice  of  the  sacred  rite  of  circumcision.  "  Every  man 
child  among  you  shall  be  circumcised,"  is  the  language  recorded  in  the  bond. 
\uen.  XVII.  7-13.)— E. 
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was  inflicted  on  the  natives ;  and  they  tremble<l  with  horroi 
when  the  most  holy  of  the  dead  were  torii  from  their 
jj^raves,  when  the  most  illustrious  of  the  living  were  excom- 
municated by  a  foreign  priest.  In  the  defeice  of  their 
religion  and  liberty,  the  Abyssinians  rose  in  arms,  with 
desperate  but  unsuccessful  zeal.  Five  rel Hellions  were 
extinguished  in  the  blood  of  the  insurgents :  two  abunas 
were  slain  in  battle,  whole  legions  were  slaughtered  in  the 
field,  or  suftbcated  in  their  caverns ;  and  neither  merit,  nor 
rank,  nor  sex,  could  save  from  an  ignominious  death  the 
enemies  of  Rome.  But  the  victorious  monarch  was  finallv 
subdued  by  the  constancy  of  the  nation,  of  his  mother,  of 
his  son,  and  of  his  most  faithful  friends.  Segued  listened 
to  the  voice  of  pity,  of  reason,  perhaps  of  fear ;  and  his 
edict  of  liberty  of  conscience  instantly  revealed  the  tyranny 
and  weakness  of  the  Jesuits.  On  the  death  of  his  father. 
Hasilidcs  expelled  the  Latin  patriarch,  and  restored  to  the 
wishes  of  the  nation  the  faith  and  discipline  of  Egy'pt.  The 
Monophysite  churches  resounded  with  a  song  of  triumph. 
Final  txpui-  "  that  the  sheep  of  /Ethiopia  were  now  dehvered 
""T^LT  "  from  the  hyc-enas  of  the  West : "  and  the  gates 
A  i).  i63-'.&c  of  that  solitary  realm. were  for  ever  shut  against 
the  arts,  the  science,  and  the  fanaticism  of  Europe."' 

«6»  1  he  three  Protestant  historians.  Ludolphus.  {Hist.  .-Ethiopica  Fraficofurt. 
i6Si  ;  Cofttntrntarius,  169 1  ;  Kelatio  Nova,  &c.  1691,  in  folio);  Ge«l<ics.  'Chntck 
History  of  .-Ethiopia,  London.  1696,  in  octavo),  anil  La  Croze.  (Hist,  du  CkrH' 
tianismf  iV Ethiopie  rt  iV Amienie.  La  Have.  1730,  in  duodecimo^  ha\e  dra*n 
their  principal  materials  irom  the  Jesuits,  especially  from  the  General  History  o\ 
Telle/,  publishetl  m  Portn^uese  at  Coninibra.  1660.  We  might  l>c  surpri>eii  at 
their  frankness  ;  bnt  their  most  fl.igiiious  vice,  the  spirit  of  persecution,  wa*.  in 
their  e\es,  the  most  mcrit«)ri<ms  virtue.  Ludolphus  |.>ossessed  sumc.  thou.:;h  a 
slis;ht.  advantage  >rom  the  --Kthiojiic  language,  and  the  personal  C'>iivers:»uon 
ol  (lieuory,  a  free-spirite<l  Ab>ssiinan  priest,  whom  he  invited  from  Rome  to  llie 
court  of  Saxe-(ioiha.  Sec  Tht\t.  .-Ethi.  oi  Greg.,  in  Fabricius,  Lux  Evan.  p.  7x6, 754-* 

•  The  travels  ol  Bruce,  illustrated  by  those  of  Mr.  Salt,  and  the  narr.itive  of 
N.ithaniel  Pearce,  have  brought  us  again  acqiiainic>i  with  this  remote  rc^imi- 
Whatever  may  be  their  speculative  opinions,  the  barbarous  manners  «»l  th  ■ 
Kthiopians  seem  to  be  gaining  more  and  more  the  ascendancy  over  the  practice 
of  Christianity.— .Mii.M AN. 


HOMER  —  MILTON  -  MEPHISTOPHELES. 


THE  council  of  the  gods  on  Mount  Olympus,  so  dramaticiiily  described  bt 
Homer,  inspired  Milton  with  emulation,  and  be  has  given  us  the  councilof 
the  fallen  angels  in  Hades,  which  his  admirers  consider  both  grand  and  soUiDc. 
After  describing  the  revolt  of  Lucifer  and  his  rebellious  crew,  and  the  tcfribk 
battle  that  was  fought  in  heaven  before  Satan  was  finally  expelled,  when 

"  Hills  amid  the  air  encountered  hills. 
"  Hurled  to  and  fro  with  jaculation  dire," 

we  find  the  arch  enemy  of  mankind,  ("  old  Clootie,"  as  Bums  calb  him), 
himself  comfortable  in  the  bottomless  pit. 

"  High  on  a  throne  of  ro)'al  state— which  far 
"  Outshone  the  wealth  of^Ormus  and  of  Ind: 
"  Or  where  the  gor^^eous  East  with  richest  luuid 
"  Showers  on  her  kmgs  Barbaric  pearl  and  gold  — 
"  Satan  exalted  sat :  " 

and  taught,  among  other  truths,  to  the  assembled  demons,  this  charming  ffeaiof 
divine  philosophy,  which  would  have  done  honor  to  the  brightest  seraphim  in  all 
the  heavenly  host : 

"  The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 

"  Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven." 

This  reasoning  was  received  with  great  applause  b)*  the  assemUed  hosts  of  fidkn 
spirits,  and  Milton  really  deserves  censure  for  putting  such  an  eloquent  truth  in 
the  mouth  of  Beelzebub.  Satan  next  spoke  of  the  earth  and  its  newly  formed 
inhabitants,  our  first  parents,  over  whose  grave  Mark  Twain  shed  filial  tears. 

Defacing  the  scenery  of  heaven  by  tearing  up  the  hills  and  rocks  and  rivers, 
and  hurling  them  "to  and  fro  with  jaculation  dire,"  as  Milton  describes,  seems  to 
have  been  dictated  by  insane  {)assion,  rather  than  by  the  exercise  of  militar>' 
strategy  or  genius.  Etherial  beings  cannot  be  affected  by  material  objeAs.  and  im- 
mortal  spirits  cannot  be  exterminated.  The  robust  exercise  of  the  angelic  warrion 
was,  therefore,  like  the  Pope's  edict  against  the  comet,  barren  of  results. 

We  learn  from  Homer  that  the  gods  on  Mount  Olympus,  and  from  Milton  that  the 

devils  in  Pandemonium,  frequently  and  earnestly  discussed  the  affairs  of  humanity. 

In<leed,  man  never  yet  invented  nor  created  a  god  or  demon  who  was  not  instantly 

and  continuously  engrossed  in  the  welfare  of  his  maker.    The  inferior  spiritSi 

says  Milton  : 

'* Apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired, 

"  In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reasoned  high 
"  Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate  : 
"  Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute  ; 
"  And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost." 

This  discourse  sounds  familiar  to  human  ears,  as  it  is  often  heard  in  our  churches, 
but  of  what  interest  could  it  possibly  have  been  to  the  evil  spirits  in  Hades?  A  re- 
porter for  the  press,  visiting  this  spot  in  search  of  an  item  of  news,  would  ntytt 
have  mistrusted  from  the  discourse  of  these  infernals,  that  he  was  in  Tophet,  listen- 
iiig  to  the  arguments  of  fallen  angels.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  have  supposed, 
from  the  theological  tone  of  the  conversation,  that  he  was  attending  a  Presby- 
terian Convention,  a  Methodist  Conventicle,  or  a  Dutch  Reformed  Synod. 

\Vc  are  assured  by  the  witty  Butler,  in  Nudibras,  that  this  coincidence  between 

the  thoughts  of  the  ministers  of  evil,  and  the  ministers  of  grace,  is  not  prejudicial 

to  the  latter : 

"  For  saints  may  do  the  same  things  by 

"  The  spirit,  in  sincerity, 

"  Which  other  men  are  tempted  to, 

"  And  at  the  devil's  instance  do ; 

"  And  yet  the  actions  be  contrary, 

"Just  as  the  saints  and  wicked  vary."  — E. 
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INTttODOCTION,  WORSHIP,  AND  PERSECUTION,  OF  IMAGES. 
— REVOLT  OF  ITALY  AND  ROME. — TEMPORAL  DOMINION 
OF  THE  POPES.— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  [MACES. 

IN  the  connection  of  the  church  and  state,  I 
have  considered  tlie  former  as  subservient 
only,  and  relative,  to  the  latter ;  a  salutac, 
maxim,  if  in  feet,  as  well  as  in  narrative,  it  hn<l        ''"T'I'- 
ever  been  held  sacred.    The  Oriental  phil<)Sophy  of  the 
Gnostics,  the  dark  abyss  of  predestination  and  grace,  and 
the  strange  transformation  of  the  eucharist  from  the  sitjn  to 

•  TheZeBdaveuci,  iIj.' !>'  ,i  lur  u 

tbeaEcnl  ofllwdiviiit  i.ri  miis  uf 

IlsliI— otlnnlleclual  cin.l  11  "<jiah>p 

■lid  UDdfr  the  nanxr  ul  M;:\:..:   .   ■■'...,-  .i^^  ..  ■-  I  god 

betvrccD  Bnbml'lhc  crcatoi,  and  Siv«  Itae  iJcMr    '  iniiily 

"nc  prlHUof  Miihrsu  were  iCTmFd  MHiri  ii"<l <^,  „i 

ttallMCt  wnllbencirkl-ienownei)  Zoro7-'-> 
vu  celebnted  In  glooRiy  cavei 


M  in  tbe  above  enn'^' 

■erpent,  ibe  emblcn; 
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yiS  INTRODUCTION   OF   IMAGES. 

the  substance  of  Christ's  body/  I  have  purposely  abandoned 
to  the  curiosity  of  speculative  divines.  But  I  have  reviewed, 
with  diligence  and  pleasure,  the  objects  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  by  which  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire 
were  materially  affected,  the  propagation  of  Christianity, 
the  constitution  of  the  Catholic  church,  the  ruin  of  Paganism, 
and  the  sects  that  arose  from  the  mysterious  controversies 
concerning  the  Trinity  and  incarnation.  At  the  head  of 
this  class,  we  may  justly  rank  the  worship  of  images,  so 
fiercely  disputed  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries ;  since 
a  question  of  popular  superstition  produced  the  revolt  of 
Italy,  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West. 

The  primitive  Christians  were  possessed  with  an  uncon- 
querable repugnance  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  images  ;  and 
this  aversion  may  be  ascribed  to  their  descent  from  tlie 
Jews,  and  their  enmity  to  the  Greeks.  The  Mosaic  law  had 
severely  proscribed  all  representations  of  the  Deity :  and 
that  precept  was  firmly  established  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  chosen  people.  The  wit  of  the  Christian 
apologists  was  pointed  against  the  foolish  idolaters,  who 
bowed  before  the  workmanship  of  their  own  hands ;  the 
images  of  brass  and  marble,  which,  had  they  been  endowed 
with  sense  and  motion,  should  have  started  rather  from  the 
pedestal  to  adore  the  creative  powers  of  the  artist.*  Perhaps 
some  recent  and  imperfect  converts  of  the  Gnostic  tribe, 
might  crown  the  statues  of  Christ  and  St.  Paul  with  the 
profane  honors  which  they  paid  to  those  of  Aristotle  and 
Pythagoras ;'  but  the  public  religion  of  the  Catholics  was 
uniformly  simple  and  spiritual ;  and  the  first  notice  of  the 
use  of  pictures  is  in  the  censure  of  the  council  of  Illiberis, 

»  The  learned  SeKlcti  has  tjiven  the  history  of  transubstantiation  in  a  compre- 
hensive and  pithy  sentence :  "This  opinirm  is  only  rhetoric  turned  into  logic." 
(His  Works,  vol.  lii.  p.  2073.  in  his  Tablf-Talk.) 

a  Nee  inlelliKunt  homines  ineut'ssian.  quod  si  sentire  simul.icra  et  moveri 
possent.  adoratura  hominem  fiiisi?enl  ;\  ouo  sunt  expolita.  (Dnnn.  iMstitut.  I.  it. 
c.  2.)  L:\ctantius  is  the  last,  as  well  as  the  most  eloquent,  of  the  Latin  apolojiMs. 
Their  raillery  of  idols  attacks  not  only  the  object,  but  the  form  ami  nutter.  ** 

»  See  Irenacus,  Kpiphanius.  and  Auguslin,  (B.^snage.  Hist,  dfs  Eglisfs  Rtfor- 
mtes,  torn.  ii.  p.  1313. )  This  (inosiic  practice  has  a  singular  affinitv  with  the 
private  worship  ol  Alexander  Severus,  (Lampridius,  c.  2«j.  Lardner.  Heathen 
Testimonies,  vol.  iii.  p.  34K  

■  Who  were  "  the  primitive  Christians"  here  referred  to?  Even  in  the  time  of 
the  apostles,  the  Greek  c<»nverts  far  outnumbered  those  of  Jewish  descent.  Thev 
accepted  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  even  before  they  had  their  own;  and  from 
them,  as  well  as  from  philosophy,  they  conceived  a  repuf^nance  to  idolaiiv  and  a 
distaste  for  images,  as  the  representatives  of  fable  and  follv.  Thcv  had  no 
"  enmity  "  to  their  countrymen.  No  traces  can  be  lound  of  such  a  ieeiin>{ :  but. 
on  the  contrary,  a  cordial  nf'O'i^vill  is  shown,  to  recommend  their  new  religion. 
The  first  symptoms  of  hostility  were  between  them  and  Jews.— Eng.  Ch. 
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three  huidred  years  after  the  Christian  aera.  Under  the 
successors  of  Constantine,  in  the  peace  and  luxury  of  the 
triumphant  r' arch,  the  more  prudent  bii^hops  condescended 
to  indul;je  .1  visible  superstition,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
multitude :  and,  after  the  ruin  of  Paganism,  they  were  no 
longer  restrained  by  the  apprehension  of  an  odious  parallel. 
The  first  introduction  of  a  symbolic  worship  was  in  the 
veneration  of  the  cross,  and  of  relics.  The  saints  and 
martyrs,  whose  intercession  was  implored,  were  seated  on 
the  right  hand  of  God ;  but  the  gracious  and  often  super- 
natural favors,  which,  in  the  popular  belief,  were  showered 
round  their  tomb,  conveyed  an  unquestionable  sanction  of 
the  devout  pilgrims,  who  visited,  and  touched,  and  kissed, 
these  lifeless  remains,  the  memorials  of  their  merits  and 
sufferings.*  But  a  memorial,  more  interesting  than  the 
skull  or  the  sandals  of  a  departed  worthy,  is  the  faithful 
copy  of  his  person  and  features,  delineated  by  the  arts  of 
painting  or  sculpture.  In  every  age,  such  copies,  so  congenial 
to  human  feelings,  have  been  cherished  by  the  zeal  of 
private  friendship,  or  public  esteem :  the  images  of  the 
Roman  emperors  were  adored  with  civil,  and  almost 
religious,  honors;  a  reverence  less  ostentatious,  but  more 
sincere,  was  applied  to  the  statues  of  sages  and  patriots ; 
and  these  profane  virtues,  these  splendid  sins,  disappeared 
in  the  presence  of  the  holy  men,  who  had  died  for  their 
celestial  and  everlasting  country.  At  first,  the  experiment 
was  made  with  caution  and  scruple ;  and  the  .^  ^^^^. 
venerable  pictures  were  discreetly  allowed  to  ^^"' ^^"^^  "t*- 
instruct  the  ignorant,  to  awaken  the  cold,  and  to  gratify 
the  prejudices  of  the  heathen  proselytes.  By  a  slow  though 
inevitable  progression,  the  honors  of  the  original  were 
transferred  to  the  copy ;  the  devout  Christian  prayed  before 
the  image  of  a  saint ;  and  the  Pagan  rites  of  genuflection, 
luminaries,  and  incense,  again  stole  into  the  Catholic 
church.*     The  scruples  of  reason,  or  piety,  were  silenced 

<  See  this  History,  pp.  307,  451,  555-560. 

*  The  Pagan  worship  of  images,  as  visible  representatives  of  the  gods,  h:.d 
scarcely  been  suppressed,  when  the  practice  was  again  revived,  but  not  inipro-.-  'd, 
by  the  early  Christian  sects,  who  bad  already  introduced  religious  persecui.  ju 
as  an  efficient  means  for  propagating  their  faith. 

'*  Should  any  one  inquire,"  says  the  Christian  historian  Mosheim,  (ffist.  of 
Christianity,  vol.  i.  cent.  ii.  sect.  36,  p.  392).  "  what  causes  could  possinly  have 
"  led  the  CThristian  teachers  to  adopt  the  rites  of  Paganism,  I  answer,  that  i.i  all 
**  probability,  their  only  motive  was  an  anxious  desire  to  enlarge  the  bomids  of 
*'  the  church.  The  rites,  themselves,  certainly  possessed  no  very  p::rticular 
•'  recommendation  in  point  of  grandeur  or  dignity  :  but  a  hope  might  very 
"  naturally  be  entertained,  that  the  heathen  worshipers,  upon  finaing  somewhat 
"  of  an  accordance  to  subsist  between  the  religion  in  which  they  had  been  bred 
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by  the  strong  evidence  of  visions  and  miracles ;  and  the 
pictures  which  speak,  and  move,  and  bleed,  must  be 
endowed  with  a  divine  energy,  and  may  be  considered  as 
the  proper  objects  of  religious  adoration.  The  most 
audacious  pencil  might  tremble  in  the  rash  attempt  of 
defining,  by  forms  and  colors,  the  infinite  Spirit,  the  eternal 

"  up.  and  Christianity,  as  to  externals,  might  the  more  readily  be  prevaifed  on 
"  to  dismiss  their  prejudices  and  embrace  the  latter."  •  «  *  **  The  oriental  (*hris- 
"  tiansof  this  age,  were  accustomed  to  compare  baptism  with  that  lustration  »i:b 
"  which  it  was  the  practice  to  consecrate,  in  a  certain  degree,  tlioae  who  were 
"  about  to  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries,  and  the  profession  of  &ith,  delivcreti  at 
"  the  font,  with  the  watch-word .  or  sign,  communicated  to  the  candidates  for  ad- 
"  mission  to  the  secret  rites  of  heathenism :  on  which  account  it  was  usual  (ur 
"  this  profession  of  faith  to  be  solemnly  delivered  in  the  very  act  of  baptism  to 
"  every  one  admitted  into  the  church.  Indeed,  in  its  operation  the  profession oi 
"  faith,  to  which  we  allude,  was  by  uo  means  dissimilar  to  the  sicn  ol  mystical 
*'  initiation  amongst  the  heathen." 

The  Pagans  reposed  implicit  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  Zeis 
and  his  celestial  attendants.  Without  persecuting  other  religions,  or  rival  sects, 
they  cheerfully  performed  their  own  religious  rites,  and  piously  made  their  offer- 
ings and  oblations  to  the  gods.  They  never  doubted  or  questioned  the  omnipoteiMt, 
omniscience,  and  omnipresence,  of  the  divine  hierarchy  of  Olympus. 

The  Christians  were  also  sincere  in  their  belief:  but  their  images  and  saints  were 
austere  and  forbidding,  and  could  not  compensate  intelligent  Pagan  worshipers  for 
the  loss  of  the  all-powerful,  benign,  and  immortal  gods,  whose  consecrated  tempk: 
had  enriched  the  world  with  monuments  of  beauty,  and  whose  statues  had  en- 
nobled the  arts,  and  lent  inspiration  to  music  and  poetry. 

The  religion  of  the  Romans,  not  only  imparted  to  its  professors  happiness  in  ihis 
earthly  life,  but  it  gaveahopeof  immortality  beyond  the  grave  ;  while  iheChristiaa 
theology  inculcated  the  merit  of  penance  and  misery  on  earth,  joined  with  Plato's 
Pagan  belief  of  a  blessed  immortality  in  heaven. 

But  while  the  Pagans  were  content  to  allow  the  immortal  god«:  to  govern  the  world 
unprompted  by  finite  wisdom,  and  unaided  by    human  skill,  the  Christians  secredv 
doubted  the  sagacitvand  discretion  of  Jehovah,  unlcs:^  his  arm  was  strengtbened 
with  mortal  aid.  ana  his  wisdom  was  enlightened  with  Christian  counsel.  In  their 
eloquent  and  impressive  harangues,  they,  therefore,  instructed  their  Deity  in  ibc 
proper  course  for  him  to  pursue,  and  in  their  earnest  and  fervid  prayers,  thev 
plainly  intimated  their  wishes  and  desires.  Thev  felt  themselves  entitled  to  partici- 
pate in  the  government  of  the  universe,  fully  believing  their  sword  could  reinforce 
the  power  of  Omnipotence,  and  their  chains,  and  tortures,  and  dungeons,  could 
appall  and  convince  the  most  obdurate  heretic.    Hence,  they  became  intolerant 
bigots,  and  to  enforce  their  religion,  they  deluged  the  earth  in  blood.   Like  the  old 
Roman  idolaters,  they  built  temples  for  worship,  and  erected  images  for  adoration. 
Deserted  Pagan  shrines  were  purified  and  now  became  holy  Christian  altars. 
Vestal  Virgins,  condemned  to  a  life  of  celibacy  by  the  old  su|>erstition.  were  now 
flattered  with  "  spiritual  vows,"  and  received  the  majestic,  if  not  sacrilegious,  titie 
of  "the  chosen  spouses  o/ Christ."     The  heroes  and  demi-gods  ol  Olympus  were 
displaced  by  the  "  Blessed  Virgin,"  and  the  holy  calendar  of  Saints.    The  Papii 
rite  of  burning  incense  to  the  gods,  was  retained  ;  and  '*  holy  w.iter."  thrice 
blessed  by  holv  priests,  was  substituted  for  idolatrous  libations  of  wine.    Insie3<l 
of  the  nncicut  Pagan  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  the  new  Christian  mystery  of  Transub- 
stantiation    was   invented  ;  and   the  sacred  words  of  priestly  incantation,  n*i^ 
changed  bread  into  flesh,  and  wine  into  blood,  to  be  eaten  and  drank  in  ccst.it:i 
delirium  bv  awe-stricken  and  trembling  neophytes,  and  with  calm  and  i»lacnl>"' 
difference  \)y  experienced  and  initiatecT believers.     Divinations  by  Pagan  Har"* 
spices,  and  Augurs,  \/cre  frrbidden,  but  Christian  priests,  who  were  |>ermittttl '■' 
cast  iiut  devils  and  exorcise  demons,  were  encouraged  to  foretell  future  events  I'* 
r>'.'  art  of  prophc-yin^ :   "  For  greater  is  he  that  prophesieth,  than  heth.it  si>eaketh 
■  with  tonijues."  The  priestly  dignity  of  Pontifex  Maximus  was  forever  abolished, 
c'ld  the  I.oly  Pcntiff'  of  Rome  now  ruled  supreme.     The  idolatrous  sacrifice  ot 
animals  was  happiT>'  suppre.wjd — bulls,  and  sheep,  and  ^oats,  were  no  long«:t 
slaughtered  and  eaten  by  Pagan  priests  at  the  altars  of  Jupiter,  hut  an  occasional 
heretic  was  roasted  hy  \\\q pf  o/esscd  M\o>K^rs  of  Jesus,  to  demonstrate  the  trulli 
of  the  orthodor:  dogmas,  and  to  illustrate  the  humanity  and  loving  kindness  of 
the  Christim  crcc»l.  -V 
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Father,  who  pervades  and  sustains  the  universe.*     But  the 
superstitious  mind  was  more  easily  reconciled  to  paint  and 
to  worship   the  angels,  and,  above  all,  the  Son  of  God, 
under  the  human  shape,  which,  on  earth,  they  have  con- 
descended to  assume.     The  second  person  of  the  Trinity 
had  been  clothed  with  a  real  and  mortal  body ;  but  that 
body  had    ascended   into    heaven ;   and,   had    not    some 
similitude  been  presented  to  the  eyes  of  his  disciples,  the 
spiritual  worship  of  Christ  might  have  been  obliterated  by 
the   visible   relics   and   representations   of  the  saints.     A 
similar  indulgence  was   requisite,  and  propitious,  for  the 
Virgin  Mary :  the  place  of  her  burial  was  unknown ;  and 
the   assumption  of  her   soul   and   body  into   heaven  was 
adopted  by  the  credulity  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins.     The 
use,  and  even  the  worship,  of  images,  was  firmly  established 
before   the   end  of  the   sixth   century:  they  were   fondly 
cherished   by  the  warm    imagination  of  the   Greeks  and 
Asiatics :  the  Pantheon  and  Vatican  were  adorned  with  the 
emblems   of  a   new   superstition  ;  but   this   semblance   of 
idolatry  was  more  coldly  entertained  by  the  rude  barbarians 
and  the  Arian  clergy  of  the  West.     The  bolder  forms  of 
sculpture,  in  brass  or  marble,  which  peopled  the  temples 
of  antic^uity,  were  offensive  to  the  fancy  or  conscience  of 
the  Christian  Greeks;  and  a  smooth  surface  of  colors  has 
ever  been  esteemed  a  more  decent  and  harmless  mode  of 
imitation.* 

The  merit  and  effect  of  a  copy  depends  on  its     The  image 
resemblance  with  the  original ;  but  the  primitive     °^  E<iessa. 
Christians  were  ignorant  of  the  genuine  features  of  the  Son 
of  God,  his  mother,  and  his  apostles :  the  statue  of  Christ 
at  Paneas  in  Palestine'  was  more  probably  that  of  some 

*  Ou  yiip  rb  Oeiov  arr/Mvv  vrrapxov  koI  uXijotov  fiop^l(  rioi  Kai  axhf^^^^v 
urretKu^OfieVf  ovre  Kijpu  kcCI  ^v?oig  Tyv  vTCFpovaiov  koI  npodvapxov  ovninv 
TLfidv  T/firi^  AiryvuKafiev.  (Concilium  Nicenura,  ii.  in  Collect,  Labb.  lorn.  viii. 
p.  1025,  edit.  Venet.)  11  seroit  peut-etrc  h-propos  de  nc  point  souflfrir  d'images  de 
la  Tnnito  011  de  la  Divinilo  :  les  dtfenseurs  les  plus  zel<*s  des  images  ayant 
condamn**  celles-ci,  el  lecoiicile  de  Trente  ne  parlant  que  des  images  de  Jesus 
Christ  et  des  Saints.     (Diipin,  BiHiot.  Eccles.  lorn.  vi.  p.  154.) 

*  This  general  history  of  images  is  drawn  from  the  twenty-second  book  of  the 
Hist,  dgs  I^Iises  Refortn^rs  of  Basiiavje.  lorn.  ii.  pp.  1310-1337.  He  was  a  Pro- 
testant, but  of  a  manly  spirit ;  and  on  this  head,  the  Protestants  are  so  notoriously 
in  the  right,  that  they  can  venture  to  be  impartial.  See  the  perplexity  of  poor 
Friar  Pagi.  Critica,  tom.  i.  p.  42. 

'  After  removing  some  rubbish  of  miracle  and  inconsistency,  it  maybe  allowed, 
that  as  late  as  the  year  300,  Paneas  in  Palestine  was  decorated  w  iih  a  bronze  statue, 
representing  a  grave  personage  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  with  a  grateful  or  suppliant 
female  kneeling  before  him,  and  that  an  inscription— r(p  2(jr)7p(,  T^  evepyerij^ 
was  perhaps  inscribed  on  the  pedestal.  By  the  Christians,  this  group  was  fool- 
ishly cxi)lained  of  their  founder  and  the  poor  woman  whom  he  had  cured  of  the 
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temporal  savior  ;  the  Gnostics  and  their  profane  monuments 
were  reprobated;  and  the  fancy  of  the  Christian  artsb 
could  only  be  guided  by  the  clandestine  imitation  of  some 
heathen  model.  In  this  distress,  a  bold  and  dexterous 
invention  assured  at  once  the  likeness  of  the  image  and  the 
innocence  of  the  worship  A  new  superstructure  of  fable 
was  raised  on  the  popular  basis  of  a  Syrian  legend,  on  the 
correspondence  of  Christ  and  Abgarus,  so  famous  in  the 
days  of  Eusebius,  so  reluctandy  deserted  by  our  modem 
advocates.*  The  bishop  of  Caesarea**  records  the  episde,* 
but  he  most  strangely  torgets  the  picture,  of  Christ;"  the 
perfect  impression  of  his  face  on  a  linen,  with  which  he 

bloody  flux,  {Euseb.  vii.  18:  Philostorg.  vii.  3,  &c.>  M.  de  Beausobre  more  rea- 
sonably conjectures  the  philosopher  Apollonius,  or  the  emperor  Vespasian;  lu 
the  latter  supposition,  the  female  is  a  city,  a  province,  or  perhaps  the  queen 
Berenice,  (Btbliothique  Germanique,  lorn.  xiii.  pp.  1-92.) 

«  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecclrs.  I.  i.  c.  13.  The  learned  Assemannus  has  brouf^ht  up  the 
collateral  aid  of  three  Syrians,  St.  Ephrem.  Josua  Styliifs,  and  James,  bishop 
of  Sarug:  but  I  do  not  find  any  notice  of  the  Syriac  original,  or  the  archives  ol' 
Edessa,  (Bihlwt.  Orient,  torn.  1.  pp.  318,  420,  554):  their  vague  belief  is  probablv 
tlerived  from  the  (irecks. 

»  IMk-  evidence  for  these  epistles  is  stated  and  rejected  by  the  candid  Lardncr. 
{Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  i.  pp.  297-309.)  Amount  the  herd  of  bijfots  who  ar^.* 
forcibly  driven  from  this  convenienl,  out  untenable,  post,  1  am  ashamed,  w.th 
the  Gralifs.  Caves.  Tillemo.jt.  ^c,  to  discover  Mr.  Aillisnu.  an  English  jieir.l.- 
man.  (his  Works,  v.tl.  i.  p.  52S,  Baskerville's  edition):  l>ii(  his  sniKTficial  tract  i.:* 
the  Christian  rciiu'on  owes  its  credit  to  liis  name,  his  su  le.  and  the  iniercstcJ 
applause  of  <)ur  clrr>jy. 

10  From  the  sik-iicc  of  James  of  Sarug.  (Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orirnt.  pp.  2S9.  '^^ 
and  the  leslimony  of  hvagrius,  iffist.  Eccles.  I.  iv.  c.  27).  I  conclude  that  thib 
fable  was  in\cnted  bolwcen  the  years  521  and  594.  most  i^robably  .ifier  the  su".:c 
of  Edessa  in  540.  1. Asseman.  lorn.  i.  p.  416.  Procopius  <ie  IJell.  Peisic.  1.  in.  I  i> 
the  swoid  ami  biirkUr  of  (iregory  II.  (in  Episl.  i.  ad  Let>n.  Isaur.  Concil.  tv-m. 
viii.  pp.656,  657).  ot  John  Damascenus,  (Opera,  tom.  i.  p.  281,  edit.  Lequien\  ami 
of  the  second  Xicene  Council,  (Actio,  v.  |).  1030).  The  most  perfect  edition  may 
be  found  in  Cedrenus,  {Coni/>end  pp.  175-17K). 


*  The  Wronica  Handkerchief,''  says  Taylor,  {Diegesis.  p.  3>v>-3'>i.^  "  wouM  n<»t 
**  deserve  a  consideration  among  the  external  eviclence^  ol  Christianity.  ha<i  1*. 
"  not  been  consecrated  by  the  sericuis  belief  and  earnest  ilevoiion  of  the  larjjol 
"  iuuly  and  most  ancient  sect  of  professed  Christians.  I  make  no  remark  on  iht- 
"  ^toiy,  but  copy  it  as  I  find  it.  in  a  note  of  the  editor  on  the  text  of  Eusebiu*.. 
"  where  he  relates  the  storv  of  the  correspondence  of  Christ  and  .\bgarus.  lEuscb 
'■  Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  i,  c,  14.^  *  How  that  Abgarus,  governor  of  Kdessa,  sent  hi- 
"  ■  letter  unto  Jesus,  and  withal  a  certain  painter,  who  might  \  iew  him  well,  .m-l 
'■  ■  briiii;  iinio  him  back  again  the  lively  f»icture  of  Jesus.  But  the  painter  ii"t 
■  '  being  able,  for  the  glorious  brightness  of  hi**  gracious  countenance,  to  l(M->k  at 
"  'him  so  steadilv  as  to  catrli  bis  likeness,  our  Savif>r  himself  took  an  bandkrr- 
■'  'chief,  and  laid  it  on  his  divine  and  lovely  face,  and  by  wiping  of  his  tace  hi- 
"  'piitiue  became  impressed  <>u  the  handkerchief,  the  which  he  sent  to  .Ahjjaru*-. 
■  This  storv  the  translator  gives  with  severe  censure  from  the  historian  Nicf- 
"  i^bonis,  and  perhaps  it  might  deserve  no  less;  but  that  the  impartial  principi  • 
"  of  ibis  Piegesis,  forbids  our  treating  any  subject  with  levity  or  indifference. 
"  that  has  had  power  to  engage  the  impassioned  affections  and  earnest  devotions 
'    of  so  numerous  and  respectable  a  portion  of  the  Christian  community. 

"  I  copy  from  Hlonnfs  Philnstratus,  the  annexed  praver.  extracted  from  .1 
"  Roman  Catholic  Liturgy,  or  Maninl  of  true  piety:  The  Prayer  to  I'eronica. 
"  '  Hail  Holy  Face  impressed  on  cl<»tb  !  Purge  from  u<  every  spot  of  vice.  ati-I 
■•  join  us  to  the  society  of  the  blessed  :  O  blessed  Figure!  '  (The  name  l>totnra. 
'  occur?  in  the  Gospel  o(  Nicodemus,  as  that  of  the  lady  who  came  belur/ 
"  Jesus,  and  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment.")  — E. 
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gratified  the  faith  of  the  royal  stranger,  who  had  invoked 
his  healing  power,  and  offered  the  strong  city  of  Edessa  to 
protect  him  against  the  malice  of  the  Jews.  The  ignorance 
of  the  primitive  church  is  explained  by  the  long  imprison- 
ment of  the  image  in  a  niche  of  the  wall,  from  whence,  after 
an  oblivion  of  five  hundred  years,  it  was  released  by  some 
prudent  bishop,  and  seasonably  presented  to  the  devotion 
of  the  times.  Its  first  and  most  glorious  exploit  was  the 
deliverance  of  the  city  from  the  arms  of  Chosroes  Nushir- 
van;  and  it  was  soon  revered  as  a  pledge  of  the  divine 
promise,  that  Edessa  should  never  be  taken  by  a  foreign 
enemy.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  text  of  Procopius 
ascribes  the  double  deliverance  of  Edessa  to  the  wealth  and 
valor  of  her  citizens,  who  purchased  the  absence  and 
repelled  the  assaults  of  the  Persian  monarch.  He  was 
ignorant,  the  profane  historian,  of  the  testimony  which  he 
is  compelled  to  deliver  in  the  ecclesiastical  page  of  Evagrius, 
that  the  Palladium  was  exposed  on  the  rampart,  and  that 
the  water  which  had  been  sprinkled  on  the  holy  face, 
instead  of  quenching,  added  new  f*'iel  to  the  flames  of  the 
besieged.  After  this  important  service,  the  image  of  Edessa 
was  preserved  with  respect  and  gratitude;  and  if  the 
Armenians  rejected  the  legend,  the  more  credulous  Greeks 
adored  the  similitude,  which  was  not  the  work  of  any 
mortal  pencil,  but  the  immediate  creation  of  the  divine 
original.  The  style  and  sentiments  of  a  Byzantine  hymn 
will  declare  how  far  their  worship  was  removed  from  the 
grossest  idolatry.  **  How  can  we  with  mortal  eyes  contem- 
plate this  image,  whose  celestial  splendor  the  host  of 
heaven  presumes  not  to  behold  ?  He  who  dwells  in  heaven 
condescends  this  day  to  visit  us  by  his  venerable  image: 
"  He  who  is  seated  on  the  cherubim,  visits  us  this  day  by 
a  picture,  which  the  Father  has  delineated  with  his 
immaculate  hand,  which  he  has  formed  in  an  ineffable 
manner,  and  which  we  sanctify  by  adoring  it  with  fear 
and  love."  Before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  these 
images,  made  without  hands,  (in  Greek  it  is  a  single  word,") 
were  propagated  in  the  camps  and  cities  of  the  Eastern 

»»  'kxeiOOTToiriTOi.  See  Ducanr.-.  in  Gloss.  Grcec.  rt  Lot.  The  subject  is 
trealed  with  equal  learni-iR  ami  bij?oiry  by  t'«.-  Jesuit  Grctser,  {Syntagma  de 
imaginibus  nan  Mem:  far  lis,  ad  caUt-.n  Coditi,  ,.<r  Offlciis,  pp.  289-330),  the  ass, 
or  rather  the  fox,  of  In{i:o1dstii  "t.  (see  the  Sca/isrerana);  with  equal  reason  «na 
wit  by  the  Protestant  Beausobn-.  in  tlie  irotiicnl  controversy  which  he  has^nreaJ 
through  many  volumes  of  the  Btbliothcque  (iermanique,  (torn,  xviii.  pp.  1-50,  xx. 
pp.  27-68.  XXV.  pp.  1-36.  xxvii.  pp.  85-11  ;.  xxviii.  pp.  1-3;,,  xxxi.  pp.  111-148,  xxxiL 
pp.  75-107,  xxxiv.  pp.  67-96. 
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empire :"  they  were  the  objects  of  worship,  and  the  instni^ 
ments  of  miracles ;  and,  in  the  hour  of  clanger  or  tumult, 
their  venerable  presence  could  revive  the  hope,  rekindle 
the  courage,  or  repress  the  fury,  of  the  Roman  legions.  Of 
these  pictures,  the  far  greater  part,  the  transcripts 

Its  copies.  r         \  Mill  % 

of  a  human  pencil,  could  only  pretend  to  a 
secondary  likeness  and  improper  title  :  but  there  were 
some  of  higher  descent,  who  derived  their  resemblance 
from  an  immediate  contact  with  the  original,  endowed,  for 
that  purpose,  with  a  miraculous  and  prolific  virtue.  The 
most  ambitious  aspired  from  a  filial  to  a  fi*atemal  relation 
with  the  image  of  Edessa;  and  such  is  the  veronica  of 
Rome,  or  Spain,  or  Jerusalem,  which  Christ  in  his  agony 
and  bloody  sweat  applied  to  his  face,  and  delivered  to  a  noly 
matron.  *  The  fruitful  precedent  was  speedily  transferred 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  saints  and  martyrs.  In  the 
church  of  Diospolis,  in  Palestine,  the  features  of  the  mother 
of  God"  were  deeply  inscribed  in  a  marble  column:  the 
East  and  West  have  been  decorated  by  the  pencil  of  St. 
Luke;  and  the  evangelist,  who  was  perhaps  a  physician, 
has  been  forced  to  exercise  the  occupation  of  a  painter,  so 

12  Theophylact  Simocatta.  (1.  ii.  c.  3.  p  34;  1.  iii.  c.  i,  p.  63,)  celebrates  ihc 
■d EuvSpiKov  e'tKanua,  which  he  styles  ilxeipoTrnirfTov  ;  yet  it  was  no  more  than  ji 
copy,  since  he  adds  lipxirvTrov  to  Ikeivov  ol  'Pufxaioi  (of  Edessa)  BprfaKtvm'ci 
Tt  appriTov.     See  Pagi,  torn.  ii.  a.  d.  586.  No.  11. 

13  See,  in  the  genuine  or  supposed  works  of  John  Damascenus.  two  passages 
on  the  Viigin  and  Si.  Luke,  which  have  not  heen  noticed  by  (Jretscr,  nor  conse- 
quently by  Beausobre,    Opera  ^oh.  Davtascen.  torn.  i.  pp.  618,  631). 

•  "  The  Council  of  Nice  adduced  amongst  other  grounds  for  the  reltj^ous  use 
"  of  images,"  says  Feueibach,  "the  authority  of  Gregorv  of  Nyssa,  who  said 
"  that  he  could  never  look  at  an  image  which  represented  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
"  without  being  moved  to  tears,  because  it  so  vividly  brought  before  him  that 
"  event  in  sacred  history." 

A  similar  example  of  the  remarkable  influence  exerted  by  the  works  of  great 
artists  on  the  minds  of  those  capable  of  understanding  or  realizing  the  conceptious 
o(  genius,  is  recorded  by  Col.  Ins^ersoU.  in  his  Interviews  on  Talmagr,  p.  170,  where 
the  pathetic  statement  of  the  eminent  Presbyterian  divine  is  referred  to  as  follows: 
*'  Mr.  Talmage  describes  a  picture  of  the  scourging  of  Christ,  |>ainted  by  Rubens. 
"  and  he  tells  us  that  he  was  so  appalled  by  this  picture— by  the  sight  of  the  nake<l 
'I  back,  swollen  and  bleeding— that  he  could  not  have  lived  had  he  continued  to 
"  look  ;  yet  this  same  man.  who  could  not  bear  to  gaze  u|>on  a  painted  {lain,  es- 
"  pects  to  be  perfectly  ha|>py  in  heaven,  while  countless  billions  of  actual— not 


•■  painted— men,  women,  and  children  writhe— not  in  a  pictured  flame,  but  in  the 
"  leal  and  quenchless  fires  of  hell." 


|]  postulates  a  future,  where  faith  has  no  longer  an  opposite,  or  where  this  opiKJsite 
exists  only  to  enhance  the  self  complacency  of  triumphant  faith."     Therefore 
Hell  sweetens  the  joys  of  happy  believers."    "  The  elect  will  come  forth."  sa\s 

Peter  Lombard.  {Petrus  L.  I   iv-.  dist.  50.  c.  4).  "  to  behold  the  torments  of  the  un^ 

^  godly,  and  at  this  spectacle  thev  will  not  be  smitten  with  sorrow;  on  the  con- 
trary  while  they  see  the  unspeakable  suflFcrings  of  the  ungodly,  they,  intoxicated 

•'  with  joy,  will  thank  God  for  their  own  salvation."-E.  mioxicaiea 
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profane  and  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  primitive  Christians. 
The  Olympian  Jove,  created  by  the  muse  of  Homer  and 
the  chisel  of  Phidias,  might  inspire  a  philosophic  mind 
with  momentary  devotion;  but  these  Catholic  images  were 
faintly  and  flatly  delineated  by  monkish  artists,  in  the  last 
degeneracy  of  taste  and  genius." 

The  worship  of  images  had  stolen  into  the  opposition  to 
church  by  insensible  degrees,  and   each  petty        image 

1*  1  ••  '1  worshio. 

Step  was  pleasmg  to  the  superstitious  mind,  as  ^ 

productive  of  comfort,  and  innocent  of  sin.  But  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  in  the  full  magnitude  of 
the  abuse,  the  more  timorous  Greeks  were  awakened  by  an 
apprehension,  that,  under  the  mask  of  Christianity,  they  had 
restored  the  religion  of  their  fathers :  they  heard,  with 
grief  and  impatience,  the  name  of  idolaters  :  the  incessant 
charge  of  the  Jews  and  Mahometans,"  who  derived  from 
the  Law  and  the  Koran  an  immortal  hatred  to  graven 
images  and  all  relative  worship.  The  servitude  of  the  Jews 
might  curb  their  zeal,  and  depreciate  their  authority ;  but 
the  triumphant  Mussulmans,  who  reigned  at  Damascus, 
and  threatened  Constantinople,  cast  into  the  scale  of  re- 
proach the  accumulated  weight  of  truth  and  victory.  The 
cities  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  had  been  fortified 
with  the  images  of  Christ,  his  mother,  and  his  saints;  and 
each  city  presumed  on  the  hope  or  promise  of  miraculous 
defence.  In  a  rapid  conquest  of  ten  years,  the  Arabs 
subdued  those  cities  and  these  images ;  and,  in  their 
opinion,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  pronounced  a  decisive  judgment 
between  the  adoration  and  contempt  of  these  mute  and 
inanimate   idols.      For   a   while   Edessa   had   braved   the 

14  '*  Your  scandalous  figures  stand  ouite  out  from  the  canvas  :  they  are  as  bad 
as  a  group  of  statues!  "  It  was  thus  that  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  a  Greek 
priest  applauded  the  pictures  of  Titian,  which  he  had  ordered,  and  refused  to 
accept. 

15  By  Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  Glycas.  and  Manasses.  the  origin  of  the  Iconoclasts  is 
imputed  to  the  caliph  Vezid  and  two  Jews,  who  promised  the  empire  to  Leo;  and 
the  reproaches  of  tliese  hostile  sectaries  are  turned  into  an  absurd  conspiracy  for 
restoring  the  purity  of  the  Christian  worship.  (See  Spanheim,  f/i'st.  /mag.  c.  2.)* 

*  Vezi«l  was  the  ninth  caliph  of  the  race  of  the  Ommiades.  About  the  year  719. 
he  ordered  all  images  in  Syria  to  be  destroyed.  The  orthodox  availed  themselves 
of  this,  to  upbraid  the  Iconoclasts  for  following  the  examples  of  Saracens  and 
Jews.  Fragm.  Mon.  Johan.  Jerosolymit.  Script.  Byz.  tom.  xvi.  p,  235.  Sismondi, 
Rfpub.  lorn.  i.  126.— GuizoT. 

Neander,  {Hist,  of  Chris,  iii.  400.— 418),  has  learnedly  and  carefully  traced  the 
introduction  of  image-worship.  It  began,  not  by  setting  up  the  cross  in  churches, 
but  by  wearing  the  sign  of  it  on  the  person,  especially  on  the  forehead,  "  Portare 
••  crucem  in  fronte."  ^^^  "^ov  fieTunov  tov  aravphv  nepK^ipeiv,  was  an  early 
custom  among  Christians.  This  was.  no  doubt,  derived  from  the  Tephillin.  or 
prayer-signs,  of  the*  Jews,  so  incorrectly  rendered  in  the  Greek  phvlacteria,  which 
they  wore  on  the  forehead  and  the  arm.  Hence  followed,  by  degrees,  the  em- 
broidery of  garments,  the  embellishment  of  houses  and  the  decoration  of 
churches.— Eng,  Cm. 
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Persian  assaults ;  but  the  chosen  city,  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
was  involved  in  the  common  ruin ;  and  his  divine  resem- 
blance became  the  slave  and  trophy  of  the  infidels.  After  a 
servitude  of  three  hundred  years,  the  Palladium  was 
yielded  to  the  devotion  of  Constantinople,  for  a  ransom  of 
twelve  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  the  redemption  of  two 
hundred  Mussulmans,  and  a  perpetual  truce  for  the  territor\' 
of  Edessa.'*  In  this  season  of  distress  and  dismay,  the 
eloquence  of  the  monks  was  exercised  in  the  defence  of 
images;  and  they  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  sin  and 
schism  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Orientals  had  forfeited  the 
favor,  and  annihilated  the  virtue,  of  these  precious  symbols. 
But  they  were  now  opposed  by  the  murmurs  of  many 
simple  or  rational  Christians,  who  appealed  to  the  evidence 
of  texts,  of  facts,  and  of  the  primitive  times,  and  secretly 
desired  the  reformation  of  the  church.  As  the  worship  of 
images  had  never  been  established  by  any  general  or 
positive  law,  lis  progress  in  the  Eastern  empire  had  been 
retarded,  or  accelerated,  by  the  differences  of  men  and 
manners,  the  local  degrees  of  refinement,  and  the  personal 
characters  of  the  bishops.  The  splendid  devotion  w;is 
fondly  cherishd  by  the  levity  of  the  capital,  and  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  Byzantine  clergy;  while  the  rude  and  remote 
districts  of  Asia  were  strangers  to  this  innovation  of  sacred 
luxury.  Many  large  congregations  of  Gnostics  and  Arians 
maintained,  after  their  conversion,  the  simple  worship  which 
Jiad  preceded  their  sej)aration ;  and  the  Armenians,  the 
most  warlike  subjects  of  Rome,  were  not  reconciled,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  to  the  sight  of  images.*'  These  various 
denominations  of  men  afforded  a  fund  of  prejudice  and 
aversion,  of  small  account  in  the  villages  of  Anatolia  or 
Thrace,  but  which,  in  the  fortune  of  a  soldier,  a  prelate,  or 
a  eunuch,  might  be  often  connected  with  the  powers  of  the 
church  and  state. 

Leo.  the  Icon-  Of  such  advcnturcrs,  the  most  fortunate  was 
''"^ucll^or^!^  the  emperor  Leo  the  third,  who,  from  the 
A.  D.  726-s^o.  mountains  of  Isauria.  ascended  the   throne  of 

i"  See  KImacin.  (/fnt.  Saracrn.  p.  267).  AbulpharaKiiis.  {DvHait.  p.  2o\),  an-i 
Abiilleda,  {Atuial.  Moslr'tn.  p.  2^4^  and  ihc  crilicisms  of  V.\\i\,  l<Mn.  iii.  a.  i>.  qm 
The  prudent  Franciscan  refuses  to  (Jeteruiiue  whether  the  iniaue  ot   I-des^a  now 
reposes  at  Rome  or  (lenoa :  but  its  repose  is  inglorious,  anti  this  aiicietit  ohieLl 
of  Worship  is  no  lonjjer  famous  or  fashionable. 

*'  '\f)/i€itoi(  Kol  'A/.a/invvig  i~'ior)^  /;  rCtv    iiyitjiv    eIktvuv    TCfHXjKWtffi c 

nrrrfyofteaTai.  (Xicrtas.  1.  ii.  i>.  j>S.)  The  Aimcnian  churches  are  still  content 
with  ilie  iio.ss.  {Missions  dit  I.t'iant.  torn.  iii.  p.  148).  but  surciv  the  siiper!»tiliou>i 
Gieek  is  unjust  to  the  superstition  of  the  Germans  of  the  twelfth  century. 
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the  East."  He  was  ignorant  of  sacred  and  profane  letters  ; 
but  his  education,  his  reason,  perhaps  his  intercourse  with 
the  Jews  and  Arabs,  had  inspirea  the  martial  peasant 
with  a  hatred  of  images ;  and  it  was  held  to  be  the 
duty  of  a  prince,  to  impose  on  his  subjects  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience.  But  in  the  outset  of  an  unsettled 
reign,  during  ten  years  of  toil  and  danger,  Leo  sub- 
mitted to  the  meanness  of  hypocrisy,  bowed  before  the 
idols  which  he  despised,  and  satisfied  the  Roman  pontiff 
with  the  annual  professions  of  his  orthodoxy  and  zeal.  In 
the  reformation  of  religion,  his  first  steps  were  moderate 
and  cautious ;  he  assembled  a  great  council  of  senators  and 
bishops,  and  enacted,  with  their  consent,  that  all  the  images 
should  be  removed  from  the  sanctuary  and  altar  to  a  proper 
height  in  the  churches,  where  they  might  be  visible  to  the 
eyes,  and  inaccessible  to  the  superstition,  of  the  people. 
But  it  was  impossible  on  either  side  to  check  the  rapid 
though  adverse  impulse  of  veneration  and  abhorrence :  in 
their  lofty  position,  the  sacred  images  still  edified  their 
votaries,  and  reproached  the  tyrant.  He  was  himself  pro- 
voked by  resistance  and  invective ;  and  his  own  party 
accused  him  of  an  imperfect  discharge  of  his  duty,  and 
urged  for  his  imitation  the  example  of  the  Jewish  king, 
who  had  broken  without  scruple  the  brazen  serpent  of  the 
temple.  By  a  second  edict,  he  proscribed  the  existence  as 
well  as  the  use  of  religious  pictures  ;  the  churches  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  provinces  were  cleansed  from  idolatry ; 
the  images  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints,  were 
demolished,  or  a  smooth  surface  of  plaster  was  spread  over 
the  walls  of  the  edifice.  The  sect  of  the  Iconoclasts  was 
supported  by  the  zeal  and  despotism  of  six  emperors,  and 
the  Elast  and  West  were  involved  in  a  noisy  conflict  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years.  It  was  the  design  of  Leo  the 
Isaurian  to  pronounce  the  condemnation  of  images,  as  an 
article  of  faith,  and  by  the  authority  of  a  general  council : 

i"Our  original,  but  not  impartial,  mntiuments  of  the  Iconoclasts  must  be  drawn 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Councils,  tom.  viii.  and  ix.  Collect.  Labb«.  edit.  Venet.  and 
the  historical  writings  of  Theophanes.  Nicephorus,  Manasses,  Codrcnus,  Zonaras, 
&c.  Of  the  modern  Catholics.  Baronius.  PaRi.  Nalalis  Alexander,  {Hist.  EccUs. 
Seculum,  viii.  and  ix.),  and  Maimbourj^.  {Hist,  dcs  Iconoclastes).  have  treated  the 
subject  with  learning,  passion,  and  credrlity.  The  Protestant  labors  of  Frederick 
Spanheim,  {Historia  Imagtnum  restituta.)  :ind  James  Basnage,  {Hist,  des  Eglises 
Kt/ormies,  torn.  ii.  I.  xxiii.  pp.  1339-13*^5).  are  cast  into  the  Iconoclast  scale.  With 
this  mutual  aid,  and  opposite  tendency,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  poise  the  balance  with 
philosophic  indifference.* 

•Compare  Schlosser,  Grschichtt:  der  Bilder-stiirmender  Kaiser ^  Frankfuit«at 
Main,  1812;  a  book  of  research  and  inii>arlialily.— Milman. 
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but  the  convocation  of  such  an  assembly  was  reserved  for 
his   son   Constantine ;"  and   though   it   is   stigmatized  b^ 
triumphant  bigotry  as  a  meeting  of  fools  and  atheists,  their 
own  partial  and  mutilated  acts  betray  many  symptoms  of 
reason   and   piety.     The    debates   and   decrees    of   many 
Their  synod    provincial  syuods  introduced  the  summons  of 
staiihiopie,    ^^^  general  council  which  met  in  the  suburbs 
A.  D.  754-'     of  Constantinople,  and  was   composed   of  the 
respectable    number  of  three   hundred  ancl    thirty-eight 
bishops   of  Europe   and   Anatolia;  for  the   patriarchs  of 
Antioch  and  Alexandria  were  the  slaves  of  the  caliph,  and 
the  Roman  pontiff  had  withdrawn  the  churches  of  Italy 
and  the  West  from  the  communion  of  the  Greeks.     This 
Byzantine  synod   assumed   the  rank  and   powers  of  the 
seventh  general  council ;  yet  even  this  title  was  a  recognition 
of  the  six  preceding  assemblies,  which   had   laboriously 
built  the  structure  of  the  Catholic  faith.     After  a  serious 
deliberation  of  six  months,  the  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
eijL^ht   bishops    pronounced  and   subscribed  a    unanimous 
decree,  tiuit   all  visible   symbols  of  Christ,  except  in  the 
eiicharist,  were  either  blasphemous  or  heretical ;  that  image- 
worship  was  a   corruption  of  Christianity  and  a   renew'al 
of  Paganism ;  that  all  such  monuments  of  idolatry  should 
be  broken  or  erased ;  and  that  those  who  should  refuse  to 
deliver  the  objects  of  their  private  superstition,  were  guilty 
of  disobedience  to  the  authority  of  the  church  and  of  the 
emperor.     In    their    loud    and    loyal    acclamations,  they 
celebrated  the  merits  of  their  temporal  redeemer ;  and  to 
his  zeal  and  justice  they  intrusted  the  execution  of  their 
spiritual    censures.     At   Constantinople,  as  in  the   former 
councils,  the  will  of  the  prince  was  the  rule  of  episcopal 
faith  ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  ^ 
large  majority  of  the  prelates   sacrificed  thei^ 
icir  cree  .    g^^j.^^.  conscience  to  the  temptations  of  hope  an^ 

fear.     In  the  long  night  of  superstition,  the  Christians  ha^ 
wandered  far  away  from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel :  "^^^ 
was  it  easy  for  them  to  discern  the  clue,  and  tread  back  thi  ^ 
mazes,  of   the    labyrinth.     The   worship   of   images    wa — 


19  Some  flowers  of  rhetoric  arc  ^vvoSov  napdvofiov^  KOl  (ideov  and  the  bishop 
Toig  fiaraioippoaiv.      By  Damascenus  it  is  styled  aKvpo^  kqi  af^e/crof,  {O^ 
torn.  i.  p.  623).    Spanhcim's  Apolozv/or  the  Svnod  of  Constantinople,  (p.  171,  &c. 
is  worked  up  with  truth  and  inReuuity.  from  such  materials  as  he  could  find  ic 
the  Xicrne  Acts,  (p.  1046.  &r.)    The  witty  John  of  Damascus  converts  kniOKOXCVi 
iiiio  iKtoKoTOV^;  makes  them  tot^./otJoi'Aovf,  slaves  of  their  belly,  Ac  Oper*^ 
lom.  i.  p.  306. 
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inseparably  blended,  at  least  to  a  pious  fancy,  with  the 
cross,  the  Virgin,  the  saints  and  their  relics:  the  holy 
ground  was  involved  in  a  cloud  of  miracles  and  visions ; 
and  the  nerves  of  the  mind,  curiosity  and  skepticism,  were 
benumbed  by  the  habits  of  obedience  and  belief.  Constantine 
himself  is  accused  of  indulging  a  royal  license  to  doubt,  to 
deny,  or  deride  the  mysteries  of  the  Catholics,"  but  they 
were  deeply  inscribed  in  the  public  and  private  creed  of  his 
bishops;  and  the  boldest  Iconoclast  might  assault  with  a 
secret  horror  the  monuments  of  popular  devotion,  which 
were  consecrated  to  the  honor  of  his  celestial  patrons.  In 
the  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  freedom  and 
knowledge  had  expanded  all  the  faculties  of  man :  the 
thirst  of  innovation  superseded  the  reverence  of  antiquity ; 
and  the  vigor  of  Europe  could  disdain  those  phantoms 
which  terrified  the  sickly  and  servile  weakness  of  the 
Greeks. 

'  The  scandal  of  an  abstract  heresy  can  be  only  Their  perse- 
proclaimed  to  the   people  by  the  blast  of  the    cuiJonofthe 

^      .      .        .      .  11  images  and 

ecclesiastical  trumpet;  but  the  most  ignorant  monks, 
can  perceive,  the  most  torpid  must  feel,  the  ^-  ^*  726-775- 
profanation  and  downfall  of  their  visible  deities.  The  first 
hostilities  of  Leo  were  directed  against  a  lofty  Christ  on 
the  vestibule,  and  above  the  gate,  of  the  palace.  A  ladder 
had  been  planted  for  the  assault,  but  it  was  furiously  shaken 
by  a  crowd  of  zealots  and  women:  they  beheld,  with  pious 
transport,  the  ministers  of  sacrilege  tumbling  from  on  high, 
and  dashed  against  the  pavement;  and  the  honors  of  the 
ancient  martyrs  were  prostituted  to  these  criminals,  who 
justly  suffered  for  murder  and  rebellion."  The  execution 
of  the  imperial  edicts  was  resisted  by  frequent  tumults  in 
Constantinople  and  the  provinces:  the  person  of  Leo  was 
endangered,  his  officers  were  massacred,  and  the  popular 
enthusiasm  was  quelled  by  the  strongest  efforts  of  the  civil 
and  military  power.  Of  the  Archipelago,  or  Holy  sea,  the 
numerous  islands  were  filled  with  images  and  monks :  their 
votaries  abjured,  without  scruple,  the  enemy  of  Christ,  his 
mother,  and  the  saints :  they  armed  a  fleet  of  boats  and 

»  He  is  accused  of  proscribing  the  title  of  saint ;  styling  the  Virgin.  Mother 
of  Christ:  comparing  her  after  her  delivery  to  an  empty  purse:  of  Arianism, 
Ncstorianism,  &c.  In  his  defence,  Spanheim.  (c.  iv.  p.  207).  is  somewhat  embar- 
rassed between  the  interest  of  a  Protestant  and  the  duty  of  an  orthodox  divine, 

SI  The  holy  confessor  Theophanes  approves  the  principle  of  their  rebellion, 
^elip  Kivovfievoi  Qh'kt^,  (p.  339).  Gregory  II.  fin  Epist.  i.  ad  Imp.  Leon.  Concil- 
torn,  viii,  pp.  661,  664),  applauds  the  zeal  of  the  Byzantine  women  who  killed  the 
imperial  officers. 
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galleys,  displayed  their  consecrated  banners,  and   boldly 
steered  for  the  harbor  of  Constantinople,  to  place  on  the 
throne   a   new   favorite   of   God   and   the    people.     They 
depended  on  the  succor  of  a  miracle ;  but  their  miracles 
were  inefficient  against  the  Greek  fire;  and,  after  the  defeat 
and   conflagration  of  their   fleet,  the   naked   islands  were 
aljandoned  to  the  clemency  or  justice  of  the  conqueror. 
The  son  of  Leo,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reig^n,  had  under- 
taken  an    expedition    against  the    Saracens :  during   his 
absence,  the   capital,  the    palace,  and    the    purple,  were 
occupied    by   his    kinsman,    Artavasdes,    the    ambitious 
champion  of  the  orthodox  faith.     The  worship  of  images 
was   triumphantly  restored  :  the   patriarch  renounced  his 
dissimulation,    or    dissembled    his    sentiments ;    and    the 
righteous  claim  of  the  -usurper  was  acknowledged,  both  in 
the  new  and  in  ancient  Rome.     Constantine  flew  for  refuge 
to  his  paternal  mountains  ;  but  he  descended  at  the  head 
of  the  bold  and  affectionate  Isaurians ;  and  his  final  victor)^' 
confounded  the  arms  and  predictions  of  the  fanatics.     His 
long  reign  was  distracted  with  clamor,  sedition,  conspiracy, 
mutual  hatred,  and  sanguinary  revenge  :  the  persecution 
of  images  was  the  motive,  or  pretence,  of  his  adversaries; 
and,  if  they  missed  a  temporal  diadem,  they  w-ere  rewarded 
bv  the  Greeks  with  the  crown  of  martvrdom.    In  everv  act 
of  oj)en    and    clandestine    treason,  the   emperor    felt  the 
unforgiving  enmity  of  the  monks,  the  faithful  slaves  of  the 
superstition  to  which  they  owed  their  riches  and  influence. 
They  prayed,  they  i)reached,  they  absolved,  they  inflamed, 
they  cons[)ired  :  the  solitude  of   Palestine  poured  forth  a 
torrent  of  invective;  and  the  pen  of  St.  John  Damascenus.*^ 
the  last  of  the  Greek  fathers,  devoted  the  tyrant's  head, 
both  in  this  world  and  the  next.'^*    I  am  not  at  leisure  to 

2?  Johii.  or  Maiisur,  \va<;  .i  noMc  Christian  of  Damascus,  who  held  a  considet- 
ahle  olVicc  ill  the  service  of  the  calipli.      His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  images  expo**;" 
him  to  the  reseiitinciil  ami  treachery  of  the  Greek  emperor;  and  on  the  suspicK"**^ 
of  a  treasonable  correspondence,  he  was  def)rived  of  his  right  hand,  which  wi»** 
miraculoiislv  restored   by  the  VirRin.     After  this  deliverance,  l.*  resigned  b** 
ofiice.  distributed  his  wealth,  and  buried  himself  in  the  monasterv  of  St.  Sab3.*; 
between  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea.     The  legend  is  famous:  bill  his  learn^"^ 
editor,  father  Lequieti,  has  unluckilv  proved   that   St.  John    Damasccnus  wi* 
already  a   monk    before   the   Iconoclast   dispute,  {Op.'ra,  torn.  i.  Vit.  St.JoA*^* 
Daniascen.  pp.  lo-i.^,  et  Xotas  ad  loc.) 

-•'After   senduiR    Leo   to^  the   devil,  he    introduces  his  hit'xT—rhfiiafyivax"! 
yt  vvt)ua,  KOi  t/}^  khkIq^  avrnv  k?  TjpoiTuoc  Iv  fiin^.C)  yev'tfjrvtKy  {Oprra,  Dama 
cen.  tom.  i.  p.  6251.     If  the  authenticity  of  this  piece  be  suspiciou-*,  we  are  sui 
th.at  in  othe4-  works,  no  longer  extant.  Damascenus  bestowed  on  Constantine  thr 
titles  of  i<tov  M(jn/itO,  Xf)trtrnuaxni',  /ucmiyiov,  (tom.  i.  p.  306). 

'  The  patriarch  Ana>iasius.  an  Iconoclast  under  Leo,  an  image  worshiper  unde 
Artavasdes.  was  sccuirged.  led  through  the  streets  on  an  ass,  with  his  (acetoth 
tail;  and.  reinvested  in  liis  digriitv.  became  again  the  obsequious  minister  o 
Lonstantine  in  his  Iconoclastic  persecutions.     See  Schlosser.  p.  211.— MiLMAN. 
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examine  how  far  the  monks  provoked,  nor  how  much  they 
have  exaggerated,  their  real  and  pretended  sufferings,  nor 
how  many  lost  their  lives  or  limbs,  their  eyes  or  their 
beards,  by  the  cruelty  of  the  emperor.*  From  the  chastise- 
ment of  individuals,  he  proceeded  to  the  abolition  of  the 
order;  and,  as  it  was  wealthy  and  useless,  his  resentment 
might  be  stimulated  by  avarice,  and  justified  by  patriotism. 
The  formidable  name  and  mission  of  the  Dragon ^^  his 
visitor-general,  excited  the  terror  and  abhorrence  of  the 
black  nation;  the  religious  communities  were  dissolved,  the 
buildings  were  converted  into  magazines,  or  barracks ;  the 
lands,  movables,  and  cattle,  were  confiscated ;  and  our 
modern  precedents  will  support  the  charge,  that  much 
wanton  or  malicious  havoc  was  exercised  against  the  relics, 
and  even  the  books,  of  the  monasteries.  With  the  habit 
and  profession  of  monks,  the  public  and  private  worship  of 
images  was  rigorously  proscribed ;  and  it  should  seem, 
that  a  solemn  abjuration  of  idolatry  was  exacted  from  the 
subjects,  or  at  least  from  the  clergy,  of  the  Eastern  empire.** 
The  patient  East  abjured,  with  reluctance,  her  _.  .     ,.  , 

1  •  1  ^  r       11        1       •   1       1  J    Slate  of  Italy. 

sacred  unages ;  they  were  fondly  cherished,  and 
vigorously  defended,  by  the  independent  zeal  of  the  Italians. 
In  ecclesiastical  rank  and  jurisdiction,  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  pope  of  Rome  were  nearly  equal.     But 
the  Greek  prelate  was  a  domestic  slave  under  the  eye  of 
his  master,  at  whose  nod  he  alternately  passed  from  the 
convent  to  the  throne,  and  from  the  throne  to  the  convent. 
A  distant  and  dangerous  station,  amidst  the  barbarians  of 
the   West,  excited   the  spirit   and   freedom  of  the    Latin 
bishops.     Their  popular   election   endeared   them  to   the 
Romans ;  the  public  and  private  indigence  was  relieved  by 
their  ample  revenue :  and  the  weakness  or  neglect  of  the 
emperors   compelled  them  to  consult,  both  in  peace  and 
war,  the  temporal   safety  of  the  city.     In  the  school   of 
adversity  the  priest  insensibly  imbibed  the  virtues  and  the 
ambition  of  a  prince ;  the  same  character  was  assumed,  the 
same  policy  was  adopted,  by  the  Italian,  the  Greek,  or  the 
Syrian,  who  ascended  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  and,  after  the 
loss  of  her  legions  and  provinces,  the  genius  and  fortune 

i,^J"*^  narrative  of  this  persecution  from  Thenphanes  and  Cedrenus,  Span- 
"'"*    -  -    •    ■  with  the  dragoons 

controversial  pun. 

^'ivTor  vwoypu^l/at  koI   ofii>vvat   tov  (WtTT/oai  rr/v  TrpoaKVVijoiv  tuv  ottTrruv 
^'«^>vwv,  (Damascen.   Op.  i..m.  i.  p.  625^      Ihts  oath  and  subscription  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  in  ativ  tnodern  compilation, 
v-ompare  Schlc.sjtcr,  pp.  axS-a^^.— Mii.man. 
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of  the  popes  again  restored  the  supremacy  of  Rome.    It  b 
agreed,  that   in  the   eighth    century,  their    dominion  was 
founded  on  rebellion,  and  that  the  rebellion  was  produced 
and  justified,  by  the   heresy  of  the    Iconoclasts ;  but  the 
conduct  of  the  second  and  third  Gregory,  in  this  memorablt 
contest,  is   variously  interpreted   by  the    wishes   of  their 
friends  and  enemies.     The  Byzantine  writers  unanimously 
declare,  that,  after  a  fruidess  admonition,  they  pronounced 
the  separation  of  the  East  and  West,  and    deprived  the 
sacrilegious  tyrant  of  the  revenue  and  sovereignty  of  Italy. 
Their  excommunication  is  still  more  clearly  expressed  by 
the  Greeks,  who  beheld  the  accomplishment  of  the  papal 
triumphs ;  and  as  they  are  more  strongly  attached  to  their 
religion    than   to   their    country,  they  praise,    instead   ot* 
blaming,  the  zeal  and  orthodoxy  of  these  apostolical  men." 
The  modern  champions  of  Rome  are  eager  to  accept  the 
praise  and  the  precedent :  this  great  and  glorious  example 
of  the  deposition  of  royal    heretics  is   celebrated    by  the 
cardinals  I3aronius  and  Bellarmine ;"  and  if  they  are  asked, 
why  the  same  thunders  were  not  hurled  against  the  Neros 
and  Julians  of  antiquity  ?    they  reply,  that  the  weakness 
of  the  primitive  church  was  the  sole  cause  of  her  patient 
loyalty."''*     On  this  occasion,  the  effects  of  love  and  hatred 
are  the  same  ;  and  the   zealous  Protestants,  who  seek  to 
kindle  the  indignation,  and  to  alarm  the  fears,  of  princes 
and  magistrates,  expatiate  on  the  insolence  and  treason  of 
the  two  Gregories  against  their  lawful  sovereign.^     They 
are  defended  only  by  the  moderate  Catholics,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  Gallican  church,'"  who  respect  the  saint,  with- 

2^  Kal  Tf/v  'PufiTjv  avi'  mloij  'Ira/ua  rt/i  L3aal7.eia^  avr  v  drrtarrfae  saysThfo- 
phnnes,  {C/iroftot^rafih.  p.  343.)  For  this,  Gregory  is  styled  by  Cedrenus  «r.^,i 
d7TO(7TO?.iKO^  (p.  450).  Zonaras  specifies  the  thunder  uvat^r^fian  avro6u((f>,  aom. 
ii.  1  XV.  pp.  104,  105),  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  Greeks  are  apt  to  confouni 
the  tinios  and  aclioiis  of  two  Gregories. 

'-■  See  Baronius.  Annal.  Eccln.  A,  D.  730.  No.  4.  5 ;  di^num  exemplum  !  Bellannia. 
<le  Romano  PontifKe,  1.  v.  c.  8;  mulctavii  cum  parte  imperii.  Sigonius.  de  Rcgn" 
It.ila',  I.  iii.  Ofirra,  tom.  ii.  p.  169.  Vet  such  is  the  change  of  Italy,  that  Sig«viiu* 
is  correcifd  by  the  editor  of  Milan,  Philippus  Argelatus,  a  Bologncse,  and  subjcti 
of  the  popr. 

■-"'  Quod  si  Christiaui  olim  non  deposnerunt  Neronem  aut  Julianum,  id  fuil  quij 
decraut  vires  temporalcs  Christianis.  (Honest  Bellarmine  !  de  Rom.  Pont.  1.  v. 
r.  7.)  Cardinal  Perron  adds  a  distinction  more  honorable  to  the  first  Christian*, 
but  not  more  satisfactory  to  modern  princes— the  treason  of  heretics  and  apostates. 
who  brt-ak  their  oath,  belie  their  coin,  and  renounce  their  allegiance,  to  Chn>'. 
at'd  his  vicar.     {Pfrmniana.  p.  89.) 

'-■*  Take,  as  a  specimen,  the  cautious  Basnage,  {Hist.  d'EpIise,  pp.  1350.  135.1^. 
and  the  vehement  Spanlieim,  (Hist.  Ima^imtm),  who.  with  a  hundred  more,  trejJ 
in  the  footsteps  r>f  the  centuriators  of  Magdeburgh. 

3"  See  Launov,  (Oftrra,  tom.  v.  pars.  ii.  episl.  vii.  7.  pp.  456-474).  Natalis  Alex- 
ander {/fist.  \ov.  Tr^tam/'uti.  secul.  viii.  dissert,  i.  Dp.  92-;96),  Pagi,  {Crxttca,  torn, 
iii  pi».  215.  2i'>',  :iiid  ( riannono.  '•  l^toria  Cirilr  di  ^apoli,  torn.  1.  pp.  317-3JO)  a 
discip]»-ot  ihf  (iallitan  school.  In  the  field  of  controversy  I  alwavs  pitv  the  mod- 
erate party,  who  stand  on  the  i)pen  middle  ground,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  both  sides. 
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out  approving  the  sin.  These  common  advocates  of  the 
crown  and  the  mitre  circumscribe  the  truth  of  facts  by  the 
rule  of  equity,  Scripture,  and  tradition ;  and  appeal  to  the 
evidence  of  the  Latins,"  and  the  lives**  and  epistles  of  the 
popes  themselves. 

Two  original  epistles,  from  Gregory  the  second     _  .  .      . 

1  ^  T  ^'11         ^      ..  u         J    'r       Epistles  of 

to  the  emperor  Leo,  are  still  extant;  and  it  oreKoryii. to 
they  cannot  be  praised  as  the  most  perfect  ^^l^^^^l^J' 
models  of  eloquence  and  logic,  they  exhibit  the 
portrait,  or  at  least  the  mask,  of  the  founder  of  the  Papal 
monarchy.  **  During  ten  pure  and  fortunate  years,"  says 
Gregory  to  the  emperor,  **wc  have  tasted  the  annual 
"  comfort  of  your  royal  letters,  subscribed  in  purple  ink, 
**  with  your  own  hand,  the  sacred  pledges  of  your  attach - 
"  ment  to  the  orthodox  creed  of  our  fathers.  How  deplorable 
"  is  the  change!  how  tremendous  the  scandal!  You  now 
accuse  the  Catholics  of  idolatry;  and,  by  the  accusation, 
you  betray  your  own  impiety  and  ignorance.  To  this 
Ignorance  we  are  compelled  to  adapt  the  grossness  of  our 
style  and  arguments :  the  first  elements  of  holy  letters 
are  sufficient  for  your  confusion ;  and  were  you  to  enter 
a  grammar-school,  and  avow  yourself  the  enemy  of  our 
"  worship,  the  simple  and  pious  children  would  be  provoked 
"  to  cast  their  horn  books  at  your  head."  After  this  decent 
salutation,  the  pope  attempts  the  usual  distinction  between 
the  idols  of  antiquity  and  the  Christian  images.  The  former 
were  the  fanciful  representations  of  phantoms  or  daemons, 
at  a  time  when  the  true  God  had  not  manifested  hie  person 
in  any  visible  likeness.  The  latter  are  the  genuine  forms  of 
Christ,  his  mother,  and  his  saints,  who  had  approved,  by  a 

»i  They  appeal  to  Paul  Warnefrid,  or  Diaconus,  {de  Gestis  Langobard,  1.  vi.  c. 
49,  pp.  vA,!^;,  in  Script.  Ital  Muratori.  torn.  i.  pars  i.),  and  the  nominal  Anas- 
tasms,  \de  ViL  Pont,  in  Muratori,  torn.  iii.  pars.  1.  Gregoriuo  II.  p.  154.  Grego- 
rius  III.  p.  158.  Zacharias,  p.  161.  Sienhanus,  III.  p.  165  Paulus,  p.  172.  Slephanus 
IV.  p.  174.  Hadrianus.  p.  179.  Leo  III.  p.  195.)  Vet  I  mav  remark,  that  the  true 
Anastasius,  (//irj/.  Eccles.  p.  134,  edit.  Reg.)  and  the  Historia  Miscella,  (1.  xxi.  p. 
151,  in  tom,  i.  Script.  Ital.),  both  of  the  ninth  century,  translate  and  approve  the 
Greek  text  of  Theophanes. 

M  With  some  minute  difference,  the  most  learned  critics,  Lucas  Holsteiiius. 
Schelestrate.  Ciampini.  Bianchini,  Muratori.  {Prolegomena  ad  tom.  iii.  pars  i.\ 
arc  agreed  that  the  Liber  Pontificalis  was  composed  and  continued  by  the  apos- 
tolical librarians  and  notaries  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries;  and  that  the  last 
and  smallest  part  is  the  work  of  Anastasius,  whose  name  it  bears.  The  stvle  is 
barbarous,  the  narrative  partial,  the  details  are  trifling— yet  it  must  be  read  as  a 
curious  and  authentic  record  of  the  times.  The  epistles  o(  the  popes  are  dispersed 
in  the  volumes  of  Councils. 

M  The  two  epistles  of  Gregory  II.  have  been  preserved  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Nicene  Council,  (tom.  viii.  pp.  651-674).  Thev  are  without  a  date,  which  is  vari- 
ously fixed,  by  Baronius  in  the  year  726.  by  Muratori.  (Anualid' Italia,  tom.  vi.  p. 
xao)  m  729,  and  by  Pagi  in  730.  Such  is  the  force  of  prejudice,  that  soma  papists 
have  praised  the  good  sense  and  moderation  of  these  letters. 
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crowd  of  miracles,  the  innocence  and  merit  of  this  relative 
worship.  He  must  indeed  have  trusted  to  the  ignorance 
of  Leo,  since  he  could  assert  the  perpetual  use  of  images, 
from  the  apostolic  age,  and  their  venerable  presence  in  the 
six  synods  of  the  Catholic  church.  A  more  specious 
argument  is  drawn  from  present  possession  and  recent 
practice :  the  harmony  of  the  Christian  \yorld  supercedes 
the  demand  of  a  general  council;  and  Gregory  frankly 
confesses,  that  such  assemblies  can  only  be  useful  under 
the  reign  of  an  orthodox  prince.  To  the  impudent  and 
inhuman  Leo,  more  guilty  than  a  heretic,  he  recommends 
peace,  silence,  and  implicit  obedience  to  his  spiritual  guides 
of  Constantinople  and  Rome.  The  limits  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers  are  defined  by  the  pontiff.  To  the 
former  he  appropriates  the  body ;  to  the  latter,  the  soul : 
the  sword  ot  justice  is  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate:  the 
more  formidable  weapon  of  excommunication  is  intrusted 
to  the  clergy ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  divine  commission, 
a  zealous  son  will  not  spare  his  offending  father:  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  may  lawfully  chastise  the  kings  of  the 
earth.  *'  You  assault  us,  O  tyrant !  with  a  carnal  and 
**  military  hand :  unarmed  and  naked,  we  can  only  implore 
"  the  Christ,  the  prince  of  the  heavenly  host,  that  he  will 
"  send  unto  you  a  devil,  for  the  destruction  of  vour  body 
and  the  salvation  of  your  soul.  You  declare,  with  foolish 
arrogance.  1  will  despatch  my  orders  to  Rome ;  1  will 
break  in  pieces  the  image  of  St.  Peter;  and  Gregory,  like 
his  predecessor  Martin,  shall  be  transported  in  chains, 
and  in  exile,  to  the  foot  of  the  imperial  throne.  Would  to 
"  God,  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  tread  in  the  footsteps 
"  of  the  holy  Martin ;  but  may  the  fate  of  Constans  serve 
"  as  a  warning  to  the  persecutors  of  the  church  !  After  his 
"  just  condemnation  by  the  bishops  of  Sicily,  the  tyrant 
*'  was  cut  off,  in  the  fullness  of  his  sins,  by  a  domestic 
servant:  the  saint  is  still  adored  by  the  nations  of  Scythia. 
among  whom  he  ended  his  banishment  and  his  life.  But 
*'  it  is  our  duty  to  live  for  the  edification  and  support  of 
the  faithful  people ;  nor  are  we  reduced  to  risk  our  safety 
on  the  event  of  a  combat.  Incapable  as  you  are  o! 
defending  your  Roman  subjects,  the  maritime  situation 
of  the  city  may  perhaps  expose  it  to  your  depredation; 
but  we  can  remove  to  the  distance  of  four-and -twenty 
stadia^  to  the  first  fortress  of  the  Lombards,  and  then 

Kafi-(ivi(ic,K(U  vTTaye 6i(j^ov  Tor^  uvfjjovc,  (Epist,  I  p.  C6.t  .     This    proxiiuiiv 
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— you  may  pursue  the  winds.  Are  you  ignorant  that 
"  the  popes  are  the  bond  of  union,  the  mediators  of  peace, 
"  between  the  East  and  West?  The  eyes  of  the  nations  are 
**  fixed  on  our  humility ;  and  they  revere,  as  a  God  upon 
"  earth,  the  apostle  St.  Peter,  whose  image  you  threaten  to 
**  destroy."  The  remote  and  interior  kingdoms  of  the 
"  West  present  their  homage  to  Christ  and  his  vicegerent  ; 
"  and  we  now  prepare  to  visit  one  of  their  most  powerful 
**  monarchs,  who  desires  to  receive  from  our  hands  the 
"  sacrament  of  baptism.**  The  barbarians  have  submitted 
"  to  the  yoke  of  the  gospel,  while  you  alone  are  deaf  to  the 
*'  voice  of  the  Shepherd.  These  pious  barbarians  are 
"  kindled  into  rage :  they  thirst  to  avenge  the  persecution 
"  of  the  East.  Abandon  your  rash  and  fatal  enterprise ; 
"  reflect,  tremble,  and  repent.  If  you  persist,  we  are  innocent 

of  the  blood  that  will  be  spilt  in  the  contest;  may  it  fall 

on  your  own  head." 

The  first  assault  of  Leo  against  the  images 
of  Constantinople  had  been  witnessed  by  a  ^A.^D^^ltl' 
crowd  of  strangers  from  Italy  and  the  West, 
who  related  with  grief  and  indignation  the  sacrilege  of  the 
emperor.  But  on  the  reception  of  his  proscriptive  edict, 
they  trembled  for  their  domestic  deities;  the  images  of 
Christ  and  the  Virgin,  of  the  angels,  martyrs,  and  saints, 
were  abolished  in  all  the  churches  of  Italy ;  and  a  strong 
alternative  was  proposed  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  royal 

of  the  Lombards  is  hard  of  digestion.  Camillo  Pelleerini,  {Disstrt.  iv.  de  Decatu 
Benfventi,  in  the  Script  Ital.  torn.  v.  pp.  172.  173),  forcibly  reclcons  the  twenty- 
fourth  stadia,  not  from  Rome,  but  from  the  limits  of  the  Roman  duchy,  to  the  6r'st 
fortress,  perhaps  Sora,  of  the  Lombards.  I  rather  believe  that  Gregory,  with  the 
pedantry  of  the  age,  employs,  stadia  for  miles,  without  much  inquiry  into  tlie 
genuine  measure. 
•*  'Ov  qX  irdaai  paaiXeiai  rfj^  6vaeuc  wf  Qebv  Myetov  l^ovfft. 

••  'Airb  T^c  kooTepov  dOaeuc  fov  Xeyofuvov  XeirreTov,  (p.  665)  The  pope  ap- 
pears to  have  imposed  on  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks :  he  lived  and  died  in  the 
Lateran ;  and  in  tiis  time  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  West  had  embraced  Christian- 
ity. May  not  this  unknown  Septetus  have  some  reference  to  the  chief  of  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy,  to  Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  who,  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the 
Second,  visited  Kome  for  the  purpose,  not  of  baptism,  but  of  pilgrimage  ?  (Pagi, 
A.  D.  689,  No.  2.    A.  D.  726,  No.  15).  * 

•  Many  of  our  early  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  abdicated  and  retired  to  Rome,  where 
they  ended  their  days  in  monastic  seclusion.  (Bede.  Ecc.  Hist.  v.  19,  p.  268,  edit. 
Bohn.)  Ina's  journey,  for  that  purpose,  is  fixed  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle  in  tiie 
year  728.  This  date,  though  questioned  by  some^  appears  to  accord  with  that  of 
Gregory's  above-quoted  Tetter,  which  Muralon,  \Annali  d' Italia,  x.  33),  alters 
from  726  to  729.  For  the  school,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ina  at  Rome,  see 
Turner's  Anglo-Saxons,  (i.  399}.)  But  the  credibility  of  Matthew  of  Westminster. 
on  whose  authority  this  rests,  is  questioned  by  Lappenberg.  (History  of  England 
undtr  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  by  Thorpe,  vol.  i.  p.  205,)  who  attributes  to  Offa, 
king  of  Mercia,  {lb.  236,)  the  *'  Romescote,"  or  payment  of  a  penny  imposed  on 
every  family,  for  the  support  of  this  school,  a  tax,  which  afterwards  became  the 
national  grievance  of  "  Peter's  Pence."— En«.  Ch. 
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favor  as  the  price  of  his  compliance,  degradation  and  exile 
as  the  penalty  of  his  disobedience.    Neither  zeal  nor  policy 
allowed  him  to  hesitate;  and  the  haughty  strain  in  which 
Gregory  addressed  the  emperor  displays  his  confidence  in 
the  truth  of  his  doctrine  or  the  powers  of  resistance.  With- 
out depending   on  prayers  or   miracles,  he  boldly  armed 
against  the  public  enemy,  and  his  pastoral  letters  admonished 
the  Italians  of  their  danger  and  tneir  duty."  At  this  signal, 
Ravenna,  Venice,  and    the   cities   of   the    exarchate  and 
Pentapolis,  adhered  to  the  cause  of  religion ;  their  military 
force  by  sea  and  land  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
natives ;  and  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  zeal  was  transfused 
into  the  mercenary  strangers.     The  Italians  swore  to  live 
and  die  in  the  defence  of  the  pope  and  the  holy  images; 
the  Roman  people  were  devoted  to  their  father,  and  even 
the    Lombards   were   ambitious   to   share   the    merit  and 
advantage  of  this  holy  war.    The  most  treasonable  act,  but 
the  most  obvious  revenge,  was  the  destruction  of  the  statues 
of  Leo  himself:  the  most  effectual  and  pleasing  meiisure  of 
rebellion,  was    the   withholding   the   tribute  of   Italy,  and 
depriving  him  of  a  power  which  he  had  recently  abused  by 
the  imposition  of  a  new  capitation.''*     A  form  of  adminis- 
tration was  preserved  by  the  election  of  magistrates  and 
governors;  and  so  high  was    the  public  indignation,  that 
the  Italians  were  prepared  to  create  an  orthodox  emperor, 
and  to  conduct  him  with  a  fleet  and  army  to  the  palace  o\ 
Constantinople.     In  that  palace,  the  Roman  bishops,  the 
second  and  third  Gregory,  were  condcnmed  as  the  authors 
of  the  revolt,  and  every  attempt  was  made,  either  by  fraud 
or  force,  to  seize  their  persons,  and  to  strike  at  their  lives. 
The  city  was  repeatedly  visited  or  assaulted  by  captains  of 
the  guards,  and  dukes  and  exarchs  of  high  dignity  or  secret 
trust ;  they  landed  with  foreign  troops,  they  obtained  some 
domestic   aid,  and  the  superstition  of  Naples  may  blush 
that  her  fathers  were  attached  to  the  cause  of  heresy.     But 

-■  I  shall  Iratjscribe  tlie  important  and  decisive  ^)assaKeof  the  Libfr  Ponttf.caU 
Rt^I'ii  iciis  erijo  pins  vir  profanani  principis  jussionem,  jam  contra  ImptTaiiTc  ■ 
(ju.isi  roiitra  hostrm  se  armavii.  rcnuens  nacresim  ejus,  scribens  uhi(]ue  s,*  ca\  re 
I  ill  iNti.mos,  to  auod  orta  fuisset  impietas  talis.  /<»-i/Mr  permoti  omnes  Penii- 
l><»ltiists.  atquc  Vcrictiarum  excrcitus  contra  Imperatoris jussionem  re-siiterunt : 
discfiiies  se  nun<|uam  in  ejusdem  pontificis  condesccndere  necem,  scvl  pro  <  •• 
niavjis  (k-fensensione  viriliter  decertare.  (p.  156.) 

3-  A  crusHS,  or  capitation,  says  Anastasius.  (p.  156)  ;  a  most  cruel  tax.  unknown 
to  the  Saracens  themselves,  exclaims  the  zealous  MaimbourR.  (Hist,  drs  /cona- 
rlastes.  1.  i.).  an<i  Theophanes.  (p.  344),  who  talks  of  Pharaoli's  numberinjj  the 
male  children  of  Israel.  This  mode  of  taxation  was  familiar  to  the  Saract«i<: 
atifl,  most  unluikilv  for  the  historian,  it  was  imi)osed  a  few  years  afterwards  in 
France  by  his  paiion  Louis  XIV. 
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these  clandestine  or  open  attacks  were  repelled  by  the 
courage  and  vigilance  of  the  Romans ;  the  Greeks  were 
overthrown  and  massacred,  their  leaders  suflfered  an 
ignominious  death,  and  the  popes,  however  inclined  to 
mercy,  refused  to  intercede  for  these  guilty  victims.  At 
Ravenna,**  the  several  quarters  of  the  city  had  long  exercised 
a  bloody  and  hereditary  feud ;  in  religious  controversy 
they  found  a  new  aliment  of  faction :  but  the  votaries  of 
images  were  superior  in  numbers  or  spirit,  and  the  exarch, 
who  attempted  to  stem  the  torrent,  lost  his  life  in  a  popular 
sedition.  To  punish  this  flagitious  deed,  and  restore  his 
dominion  in  Italy,  the  emperor  sent  a  fleet  and  army  into 
the  Adriatic  gulf.  After  suffering  from  the  winds  and 
waves  much  loss  and  delay,  the  Greeks  made  their  descent 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Ravenna:  they  threatened  to 
depopulate  the  guilty  capital,  and  to  imitate,  perhaps  to 
surpass,  the  example  of  Justinian  the  second,  who  had 
chastised  a  former  rebellion  by  the  choice  and  execution 
of  fifty  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  The  women  and  clergy, 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  lay  prostrate  in  prayer;  the  men 
were  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country ;  the  common 
dajiger  had  united  the  factions,  and  the  event  of  a  battle 
was  preferred  to  the  slow  miseries  of  a  siege.  In  a  hard- 
fought  day,  as  the  two  armies  alternately  yielded  and 
advanced,  a  phantom  was  seen,  a  voice  was  heard,  and 
Ravenna  was  victorious  by  the  assurance  of  victory.  The 
strangers  retreated  to  their  ships,  but  the  populous  sea- 
coast  poured  forth  a  multitude  of  boats ;  the  waters  of  the 
Po  were  so  deeply  infected  with  blood,  that  during  six 
years,  the  public  prejudice  abstained  from  the  fish  of  the 
river;  and  the  institution  of  an  annual  feast  perpetuated 
the  worship  of  images,  and  the  abhorrence  ot  the  Greek 
tyrant.  Amidst  the  triumph  of  the  Catholic  arms,  the 
Roman  pontiff  convened  a  synod  of  ninety-three  bishops 
against  the  heresy  of  the  Iconoclasts.  With  their  consent, 
he  pronounced  a  general  excommunication  against  all  who 
by  word  or  deed  should  attack  the  tradition  of  the  fathers 
and  the  images  of  the  saints;  in  this  sentence  the  emperor 
was  tacitly  involved,*®  but  the  vote  of  a  last  and  hopeless 

»  Sec  the  Liber  Pontificalis  of  Agnellus  (in  the  Scriptores  Rerum  Halicarum 
of  Muratori,  torn.  ii.  pars  i.),  whose  deeper  shade  of  barbarism  marks  the  differ- 
ence between  Rome  and  Ravenna.    Vet  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  some  curioi::: 
and  domestic  facts— the  quarters  and  factions  of  Ravenna,  (p.  154).  the  revenue  of 
Justinian  II.  (pp.  160,  161),  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks,   pp.  170,  171),  &c. 

<o  Vet  Leo  was  undoubtedly  comprised  in  tlie  si  quis  ♦  '  •  imasinum  sacra- 
rum  •  •  •  destructor  *   •  •  extitcrit,  sit  extorris  a  corpore  de  D.  N.  Je^u  Christi 
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remonstrance  may  seem  to  imply  that  the  anathema  was 
yet  suspended  over  his  guilty  head.  No  sooner  had  they 
confirmed  their  own  safety,  the  worship  of  images,  and  the 
freedom  of  Rome  and  Italy,  than  the  popes  appear  to  have 
relaxed  of  their  severity,  and  to  have  cparea  the  relics  of 
the  Byzantine  dominion.  Their  moderate  counsels  delayed 
and  prevented  the  election  of  a  nc.v  emperor,  and  they 
exhorted  the  Italians  not  to  separate  from  the  body  of  the 
Roman  monarchy.  The  exarch  was  permitted  to  reside 
within  the  walls  of  Ravenna,  a  captive  rather  than  a 
master ;  and  till  the  imperial  coronation  of  Charlemagne, 
the  government  of  Rome  and  Italy  was  exercised  in  the 
name  of  the  successors  of  Constantine.** 
Republic  of  The  liberty  of  Rome,  which  had  been  op- 
Romc.  pressed  by  the  arms  and  arts  of  Augustus,  was 
rescued,  after  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  ser\itude. 
from  the  persecution  of  Leo  the  Isaunan.  By  the  Caesars. 
the  triumphs  of  the  consuls  had  been  annihilated ;  in  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  empiro,  the  god  Terminus,  the  sacred 
boundary,  had  insensibly  receded  from  the  ocean,  the 
Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Euphrates ;  and  Rome  w;ls 
reduced  to  her  ancient  territory  from  Viterbo  to  Terracyia, 
and  from  Narni  to  the  mouth  .^f  tho  Tiber."  When  the 
kings  were  banished,  the  republic  reposed  on  the  firm  l>asis 
which  had  been  founded  by  their  wisdom  and  virtue.  Their 
perpetual  jurisdiction  was  divided  between  two  annual 
magistrates  :  the  senate  continued  to  exercise  the  powers 
of  administration  and  counsel ;  and  the  legislative  authorit\* 
was  distributed  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  by  a  well- 
proportioned  scale  of  property  and  service.  Ignorant  of 
the  arts  of  luxury,  the  primitive  Romans  had  improved  the 
science  of  crovernment  and  war :  the  will  of  the  community 
was  absolute :  the  rights  of  individuals  were  sacred :  one 
hundred   and    thirty  thousand   citizens   were    armed  for 

^  I  totlus  cciU.siiC  unitate.  The  canonists  may  decide  whether  the  .:;;utlt  or  ihe 
name  constitutes  the  excommunication  ;  and  the  decision  isof  th^  last  tm|x>rtatice 
to  their  safet  v.  sinc.\  according  to  the  oracle,  (Gratian.  Cati^.  xxiii.  p  5.  c.  47.  apod 
Spaulicitn,  Hist.  Imag.  p.  112),  nomicidas  non  ::3sequi  cxcomrounicaio>irucidant. 

^<  Comp.  ci.ii  tale  consilium  Ponti'  f.  spcrui. .  conver.ionem  principis.  (Anas- 
tas.  p.  15:),  l>d  n  .  di .  j^terent  *iH  h—  .e  ct  fiL^  R.  J.  admonebat.  p.  157).  The 
P»)p«rs  siylc  Leo  and  i.'onstantine  t.  ^pronymus,  Impcraiorcs  et  Domini,  with  ihv 
strange  epithet  of  Misstmi.  A  famous  Mosaic  of  the  Lateran,  (a.  d.  798),  reprt- 
scnts  Christ.  \.ho  delivers  the  ke>-s  to  St.  Peter  and  the  banner  to  Constantine  \. 
(Muratori.  Annali  i  Italia,  torn.  vi.  p.  337:. 

43  I  have  traced  the  R  'man  duchy  according  to  the  maps,  and  the  maps 
acrordini;  to  tiie  excellent  dissertation  of  father  Baretti.  (de  Ckorogpakkia  Rali* 
Mrdii  ^-Et'i,  sect.  20.  pp.  216-232.)  Vet  I  must  nicely  observe,  that  Vllerbo  is  oJ 
Lombard  foundation,  (p.  211,)  and  that  Terracina  was  usurped  by  the  Greeks. 
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defence  or  conquest ;  and  a  band  of  robbers  and  outlaws 
was  moulded  into  a  nation,  deserving  of  freedom,  and 
ambitious  of  glory.**  When  the  sovereignty  of  the  Greek 
emperors  was  extinguished,  the  ruins  of  Rome  presented 
the  sad  image  of  depopulation  and  decay :  her  slavery  was 
a  habit,  her  liberty  an  accident ;  the  effect  of  superstition, 
and  the  object  of  her  own  amazement  and  terror.  The  last 
vestige  of  the  substance,  or  even  the  forms,  of  the  constitu- 
tion, was  obliterated  from  the  practice  and  memory  of  the 
Romans ;  and  they  were  devoid  of  knowledge,  or  virtue, 
again  to  build  the  fabric  of  a  commonwealth.  Their  scanty 
remnant,  the  offspring  of  slaves  and  strangers,  was  despicable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  victorious  barbarians.  As  often  as  the 
Franks  or  Lombards  expressed  their  most  bitter  contempt 
of  a  foe,  they  called  him  a  Roman ;  **  and  in  this  name," 
says  the  bishop  Liutprand,  "  we  include  whatever  is  base, 
**  whatever  is  cowardly,  whatever  is  perfidious,  the  extremes 
**  of  avarice  and  luxury,  and  every  vice  that  can  prostitute 
"  the  dignity  of  human  nature."  **  *  By  the  necessity  of  their 
situation,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  cast  into  the  rough 
model  of  a  republican  government :  they  were  compelled 
to  elect  some  judges  in  peace,  and  some  leaders  in  war:  the 
nobles  assembled  to  deliberate,  and  their  resolves  could 
not  be  executed  without  the  union  and  consent  of  the 
multitude.  The  style  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people  was 
revived,**  but  the  spirit  was  fled ;  and  their  new  inaependence 
was  disgraced  by  the  tumultuous  conflict  of  licentiousness 
and  oppression.     The  want  of  laws  could  only  be  supplied 

M  On  the  extent,  population,  &c.,  of  the  Roman  kingdom,  the  reader  may 

Krusc,  with  pleasure,  the  Discours  Preliminaire  to  the  Republique  Romaiuc  of 
.  de  Beaufort,  (torn,  i.),  who  will  not  be  accused  of  too  much  creduliiy  for  the 
early  ages  of  Rome. 

44  Quos  i^Romanos)  nos,  Longobardi  scilicet,  Saxones,  Fraiici,  Lotharingi, 
Bajoarii.  Suevi,  Burgundiones,  tanto  dedignamur  ut  inimicos  nostros  commoti, 
nilaliua  contumeliarum  nisi  Romane,  dicamus  ;  hoc  solo,  id  est  Romanorum 
nomine,  quicquid  ignobilitatis,  quicquid  timiditatis.  quicquid  avaritiae.  quicquid 
luxuriae,  quicquid  mendacii,  immo  quicquid  vitiorum  est  comprehendentes 
(Liutprand,  in  Legat  Script.  Ital,  tom.  li.  pars  i.  p.  481).  For  the  sins  of  Cato  or 
TuUy,  Minos  mignt  have  imi>osed  as  a  fit  penance  the  daily  perusal  of  this  bar- 
barous passage. 

*»  Pipino  regi  Francorum,  omnis  senatus,  atque  uni versa  populi  general itas  a 
Deo  servats  Romanae  urbis.  Codex  Carolin.  episl.  36,  in  Script.  Ital.  torn.  iii. 
pars  ii.  p.  i6a     The  names  of  senatus  and  senator  were  never  totally  extinct 


{Dissert.  Chorograph.  pp.  216,  217):  but  in  the  middle  ages  they  signified  little 
'  iles,  optimates,  &c.  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Latin). 
•Vet  this  contumelious  sentence,  quoted  by  Robertson,  (Charles  V.  note  2),  as 


well  as  Gibbon,  was  applied  by  the  ang^y  bishop  to  the  Byzantine  Romans,  wluim, 
indeed,  he  admits  to  be  the  genuine  descendants  of  Romulus.— M. 

Under  Paganism,  the  Romans  were  the  conquerors  of  the  world,  and  the 
proud  title,  a  Roman  Citizen,"  was  the  noblest  that  fame  could  bestow.  Under 
Christianity,  the  same  title  became  a  by-word  and  a  reproach,  for  the  citizens 
of  Rome  were  now  debased  by  "  every  vice  that  can  prostitute  the  dignity  of 
*'  human  nature." — E. 
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by  ihc  influence  of  religion,  and  their  foreign  and  domestic 
counsels  were  moderated  by  the  authority  of  the  bishop. 

His  alms,  his  sermons,  his  correspondence  with  the  kings 
and  prelates  of  the  West,  his  recent  services,  their  gratitude 
and  oath,  accustomed  the  Romans  to  consider  him  as  the 
first  magistrate  or  prince  of  the  city.  The  Christi.m 
humility  of  the  popes  was  not  offended  by  the  name  'ti 
Dominus,  or  Lord ;  and  their  face  and  inscription  are  still 
apparent  on  the  most  ancient  coins."  Their  temporal 
dominion  is  now  confirmed  by  the  reverence  of  a  thousand 
years  ;  and  their  noblest  title  is  the  free  choice  of  a  people, 
whom  they  had  redeemed  from  slavery.  *  *  *  « 
Forgery  ofihe      Fraud  is  the  resourccof  Weakness  and  cuntiing: 

donation  of    and  the  strong,  though  ignorant  barbarian,  wa-s 

oils  an  ine,  ^jfj^u  entangled  in  the  net  of  sacerdotal  policv. 
The  Vatican  and  Lateran  were  an  arsenal  and  manufacture, 
which,  according  to  the  occ;ision.  have  produced  or  con- 
cealed a  various  collection  of  false  or  genuine,  of  corrujii 
or  suspicions,  acts,  as  they  tended  to  promote  the  interest 
of  the  Roman  churcii.  Before  the  end  of  the  eighth  century, 
some  apostolical  scribe,  perhaps  the  notorious  Isidore. 
com])osed  the  decretals,  and  the  donation  of  Constantinc. 
the  two  maj,'ical  pillars  of  the  spiritual  and  ten]|.Kin)l 
monarchy  of  tlie  popes.  This  memorable  donation  w.is 
introduced  to  the  world  by  an  epistle  of  Adrian  the  lirsi. 
who  exhorts  Charlemagne  to  imitate  the  Hberaiitv.  and 
revive  the  name,  of  the  great  Constantine."  According  t.i 
the  legend,  the  lirst  of  the  Christian  emperors  was  healed 
of  the  leprosy,  and  puritied  in  the  waters  of  baptism,  by  St. 
Silvester,  the    Roman    bishop  ;  and    never  was    physician 

.■  Sec  Muraiort  Aiiliguil.  Italia  .Ift.dV  ^vi.  lorn,  ii,  Disseiial.  x«vii.  p.  uS 
Oil  i.n..-  ..r  llicse  iv.in^  »i-  rf.i.l  rla.lrwmis  Pji.a.  'H.  fl.  771I ;  on  llie  ruvtrss  Vici. 
Dl)\\.  «ill>  llu-  w.ir.l  VO\Op.  whith  \\k  l^re  Jimlwil.  (.Triw^i^  drs  .VrJjiilri. 

VVli's.,imn  t'on-liRiiilno  iiini.'nn!  ^^.-r  rjiis  ]arBilal<;in  S.  R.  Kcclesia  elevaU  el 
rialMla  LSI.  tl  i^i^aaWm  in  his  H«^iKTi:E  patuhui  lari-iri  rtignalus  «l  *  '  ■ 
Uuiu  Kccc  niivus  UonKlaiitiniiA  liis  leni]iDrihiis,  &c.,  (Cadf.r  Carotin,  ei.itt.  4^  la 


,  an<iali!Wsli«lsiifi>aiwriv*rB«>l.l  tot  much  wolih  iwl 
i^iorv  of  Ihff  worlil.  lio  vc  fiii<i  a  l'*"!'''^:  "  redeemed  from 
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more  gloriously  recompensed.     His  royal  proselyte  with- 
drew from  the  seat  and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ;  declared 
his  resolution  of  founding  a  new  capital  in  the  East ;  and 
resigned  to  the  popes  the  free  and  perpetual  sovereignty 
of  Rome,  Italy,  and   the   provinces  of  the  West.**     This 
fiction  was  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  effects.     The 
Greek  princes  were  convicted  of  the  guilt  of  usurpation  ; 
and   the   revolt  of  Gregory  was  the   claim  of  his   lawful 
inheritance.     The  popes  were  delivered  from  their  debt  of 
gratitude ;  and  the  nominal  gifts  of  the  Carlovingians  were 
no  more  than  the  just  and  irrevocable  restitution  of  a  scanty 
portion   of  the  ecclesiastical   State.     The  sovereignty  of 
Rome  no  longer  depended  on  the  choice  of  a  fickle  people  ; 
and   the   successors  of  St.    Peter   and    Constantine   were 
invested  with  the  purple  and  prerogatives  of  the  Caesars. 
So  deep  was  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  times,  that 
the  most  absurd  of  fables  was  received,  with  equal  reverence, 
in  Greece  and  in  France,  and  is  still  enrolled  among  the 
decrees  of  the  canon  law.**  The  emperors,  and  the  Romans, 
were  incapable  of  discerning  a  forgery,  that  subverted  thei:; 
rights  and   freedom  ;  and  the  only  opposition   proceeded 
from  a  Sabine  monastery,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth   century,  disputed   the   truth   and   validity  of  tlie 
donation  of  Constantine.**      In  the  revival  of  letters  and 
liberty  this  fictitious  deed  was  transpierced  by  the  pen  of 
Laurentius  Valla,  the  pen  of  an  eloquent  critic  and  a  Roman 
patriot"    His  contemporaries  of  the  fifteenth  century  were 

*9  Fabricius.  {Bibliot.  Greec.  lorn.  vi.  pp.  4-7,)  has  enumerated  the  several 
editions  of  this  Act,  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  copy  which  Laurentius  Valla  re- 
cites and  refutes,  appears  to  be  taken  either  from  the  spurious  Actsoi^K.  Silvester, 
or  from  Gratian's  Decree,  to  which,  according  to  him  and  others,  it  has  been 
surreptitiously  tacked. 

<»  In  the  year  1059,  it  was  believed  (was  it  believed  ? )  by  Pope  Leo  IX.  Cardinal 
Peter  Damianus.  &c.  Muratori  places  {Annali  cT Italia,  torn.  ix.  pp.  23.  241,  the 
fictitious  donations  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  the  Othos,  &c.,  de  Donatione  Constaniini. 
Sec  a  Dissertation  of  Natalis  Alexander,  seculum  iv.  diss.  25.  pp.  335-350' 

M  See  a  lar^e  account  of  the  controversy,  (a.  d.  1105,)  which  arose  from  a 
private  lawsuit,  in  the  Chronicon  Farsesne,  (Script.  Rerum  Italicarum.  torn.  ii. 
pars.  2,  p.  637,  &c.,)  a  copious  extract  from  the  archives  of  that  Benedictine 
abbey.  They  were  formerly  accessible  to  curious  foreigners,  (Le  Blanc  and 
Mabillon.)  and  would  have  enriched  the  first  volume  of  the  Historia  Monasttca 
Italia'  of  Quirini.  But  they  are  now  imprisoned,  (Muratori,  Scriptores  R.  I.  torn, 
ii.  pars.  2.  p.  269,)  by  the  timid  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome;  and  the  future 
cardinal  yielded  to  the  voice  of  authority  and  the  whispers  of  ambition.  (Quirini. 
Comment,  pars.  2,  pp.  123-136.) 

•ii  I  have  read  in  the  collection  of  Schardius  {de  Potestate  Imperiali  Ecclesias- 
tica,  pp.  734-780),  this  animated  discourse,  which  was  composed  by  the  author . 
A.  D.  1440.  six  years  after  the  flight  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  It  is  a  most  vehement 
party  pamphlet :  Valla  justifies  and  animates  the  revolt  of  the  Romans,  and  would 
even  approve  the  use  of  a  dagger  against  their  sacerdotal  tyrant.  Such  a  critic 
might  expect  the  persecution  of  the  clergv:  yet  he  made  his  peace,  and  is  buried 
in  the  Lateran,  (Bayle,  Diclionnaire  Critique,  Valla;  Vossius,  de  Historicis 
Latinis,  p.  580). 
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astuniahed  at  his  sacrilegious  boldness;  yet  such  is  the 
silent  and  irresistibleprogress  of  reason,  that  before  the  end 
of  the  next  age,  the  &ble  was  rqected  by  the  contempt  of 
historians'*  and  poets,"  and  the  tadt  or  modest  censure  of 
the  advocates  of  the  Roman  church."  The  popes  them- 
selves have  indulged  a  smile  at  the  credulity  ofthe  vulgar^ 
but  a  false  and  obsolete  title  still  sanctifies  Uieir  reign ;  and, 
by  the  same  fortune  which  has  attended  the  decretals  aad 
the  Sibylline  oracles,  the  edifice  has  subsisted  after  the 
foundations  have  been  undermined. 

While  the  popes  established  in  Italy  their 
Ratontkm  freedom  and  dominion,  the  images,  the  first 
tbe'E^Tb^  cause  of  their  revolt,  were  restored  in  the 
*'"ir™ne''"  ^^^^"^  empire."  Under  the  retgn  of  Constan- 
A.  d^tso'&c.  tine  the  fifth,  the  union  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
power  had  overthrown  the  tree,  without  extir- 
pating; the  root,  of  superstition.  The  idols,  for  such  they 
were  now  held,  were  secretly  cherished  by  the  order  and 
the  sex  most  prone  to  devotion  ;  and  the  fond  alliance  of 
the  monks  and  females  obtained  a  final  victory  over  the 
reason  and  authority  of  man.  Leo  the  fourth  maintained 
with  less  rigor  the  religion  of  his  father  and  grandfather; 
but  his  wife,  the  fair  and  ambitious  Irene,  had  imbibed 
the  zeal  of  the  Athenians,  the  heirs  of  the  idolatry,  rather 
than  the  philosophy,  of  their  ancestors.  During  the  life  of 
her  husband,  these  sentiments  were  inflamed   by  danger 

>i  5«  CuJcciardini.  a  acrvaiii  of  (fae  popet.  in  (hM  Iode  and  valnable  i'lgra- 
■ion,  which  has  resumed  iis  place  in  ihclaai  edition,  correctty  pobliihed  rron  the 
author'iiMS.  and  primed  in  four  volumes  in  qiuita.Dnder  ibenaaie  of  I-'ribano, 

1775.  (/i/or,a  d'Saiia.  lom.  i.  p\<.  JS5-MO.  ' 

iiponearili,((>/osrfoV^i-™<?.i!xi!iv.*rt.  '  ""*        '  *«« 


Vel  iliis  incomparable  poem  has  been  approved  by  a  bull  of  Leo  X. 
iic.«   D 1...    .   „   —    M.  .    T_  ,,j,^  N0.51.  ftc.      The  cardiiul 


Che  Constaiilino  al  buon  Si 

. - , ble  poem  has  been  approved  -, 

'•  See  Barouius.  a.  d.  314.  No.  117-iai.  *.  n.  1191,  No.  51.  ftc.  The  ca 
witheb  10  tutipose  Ihat  Rome  was  oDered  by  Conilan  tiiie,  and  rffuitdby  Sili 
Tbenct  of  donation  heconiidera.  strangely  enough,  mi  forgery  of  the  Gn 

»•  Baronlna  n'en  dlt  en*™  —•■•-  ■ —  -  •■"  • <■•   -■  ■■-- 

sans  men  ( Cardinal  da  Ar 

•'  vol«tc?  i  Canonlei  la^en: _.._ ^ 

M  The  remalnlnE  history  of  Inajni.  from  Irene  to  Theodora,  is  col 
the  Calhnlics  by  llaronius  and  PaKl.  (a.  d.  780-S40I,  Nalalia  Alexandei 
7*.  leculum  vlll.    Ftii^liaadpmia//^rrlitat.jip.iiS-iT8).iuid  Dann,   ,„._ 
Eeelft.  tom.  vi.  pp.  isA-im);  for  the  PmicNanls,  bv  Spanhcim.  (ffiti.  Imag. 

Moshelm,  IKistUiU.  Hut.  Kales.  secoL  vilf.  el.  ii.)     The  Promt anls.cn 


colled  erl.  ^ 


n,  ate  soured  with  control 
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and  dissimulation,  and  she  could  only  labor  to  protect  and 
promote  some  favorite  monks  whom  she  drew  from  their 
caverns,  and  seated  on  the  metropolitan  thrones  of  the 
East.  But  as  soon  as  she  reigned  in  her  own  name  and 
that  of  her  son,  Irene  more  seriously  undertook  the  ruin  of 
the  Iconoclasts ;  and  the  first  step  of  her  future  persecution 
was  a  general  edict  for  liberty  of  conscience.  In  the 
restoration  of  the  monks,  a  thousand  images  were  exposed 
to  the  public  veneration ;  a  thousand  legends  were  invented 
of  their  sufferings  and  miracles.  By  the  opportunities  of 
death  or  removal,  the  episcopal  seats  were  judiciously 
filled ;  the  most  eager  competitors  for  earthly  or  celestial 
favor  anticipated  and  flattered  the  judgment  of  their 
sovereign ;  and  the  promotion  of  her  secretary  Tarasius 
gave  Irene  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  oriental  church.  But  the  decrees  of  a  general 
council  could  only  be  repealed  by  a  similar  assembly  :"  the 
Iconoclasts  whom  she  convened,  were  bold  in  possession, 
and  averse  to  debate ;  and  the  feeble  voice  of  the  bishops 
was  re-echoed  by  the  more  formidable  clamor  of  the 
soldiers  and  people  of  Constantinople.  The  delay  seventh  gen- 
and  intrigues  of  a  year,  the  separation  of  the  *second"of* 
disaffected  troops,  and  the  choice  of  Nice  for  a  Nice, 
second  orthodox  synod,  removed  these  obstacles ;  scpt*.  S; 
and  the  episcopal  conscience  was  again,  after  ^^^-  ^a- 
the  Greek  fashion,  in  the  hands  of  the  prince.  No  more 
than  eighteen  days  were  allowed  for  the  consummation  of 
this  important  work :  the  Iconoclasts  appeared,  not  as 
judges,  but  as  criminals  or  penitents ;  the  scene  was 
decorated  by  the  legates  of  pope  Adrian  and  the  Eastern 
patriarch ;"  the  decrees  were  framed  by  the  president 
Tarasius,  and  ratified  by  the  acclamations  and  subscriptions 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  bishops.  They  unanimously 
pronounced,  that  the  worship  of  images  is  agreeable  to 
Scripture  and  reason,  to  the  fathers  and  councils  of  the 
church  :  but  they  hesitate  whether  that  worship  be  relative 
or  direct;  whether  the  Godhead,  and  the  figure  of  Christ, 

ft' See  the  Acis.  in  Greek  and  Latin,  of  the  second  Council  of  Nice,  with  a 
number  of  relative  pieces,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Councils,  pp.  645-1600.  A 
faithful  version,  with  some  critical  notes,  would  provoke,  in  different  readers,  a 
sigh  or  a  smile. 

»»  The  pope's  legates  w^ere  casual  messengers,  two  priests  without  any  special 
commission,  and  who  were  disavowed  on  their  return.  Some  vagabond  monks 
were  persuaded  by  the  Catliolics  to  represent  the  Oriental  patriarchs,  This 
curious  anecdote  is  revealed  by  Theodore  Sludiles.  (epist.  i.  38,  in  Sirmond.  Opp. 
Xota.  V.  p.  1319),  one  of  the  warmest  Iconoclasts  of  the  age. 
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be  entitled  to  the  same  mode  of  adoration.  Of  this  second 
Nicene  council,  the  acts  are  still  extant ;  a  curious  monu- 
ment of  superstition  and  ignorance,  of  fidsehood  and  foUy. 
I  shall  only  notice  the  judgment  of  the  bishops,  on  the 
comparative  merit  of  ima^e  worship  and  morality.  A  monk 
had  concluded  a  truce  with  the  daemon  of  fornication,  on 
condition  of  interrupting  his  daily  prayers  to  a  picture  that 
hung  in  his  cell.  His  scruples  prompted  him  to  consult 
the  abbot.  "  Rather  than  abstain  from  adoring  Christ  and 
"  his  mother  in  their  holy  images,  it  would  be  better  for 
"  you,"  replied  the  casuist,  "  to  enter  every  brothel,  and 
"  visit  every  prostitute,  in  the  city."** 

Final  cstab-        ^^^  ^^  houor  of  orthodoxy,  at   least  the 
lishment  of    orthodoxy  of  the  Roman  church,  it  is  somewhat 
^empress***  unfortuuate,  that  the  two  princes  who  convened 
Theodora,     the  two  councils  of  Nice  are  both  stained  with 
*  the  blood  of  their  sons.    The  second  of  these 

assemblies  was  approved  and  rigorously  executed  by  the 
despotism  of  Irene,  and  she  refused  her  adversaries  the 
toleration  which  at  first  she  had  granted  to  her  friends. 
During  the  five  succeeding  reigns,  a  period  of  thirty-eight 
years,  the  contest  was  maintained,  with  unabated  rage  and 
various  success,  between  the  worshipers  and  the  breakers 
of  the  images  ;  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  pursue  with  minute 
diligence  the  repetition  of  the  same  events.  Nicephorus 
allowed  a  general  liberty  of  speech  and  practice ;  and  the 
only  virtue  of  his  reign  is  accused  by  the  monks  as  the 
cause  of  his  temporal  and  eternal  perdition.  Superstition 
and  weakness  formed  the  character  of  Michael  the  first, 
but  the  saints  and  images  were  incapable  of  supfjorting 
their  votary  on  the  throne.  In  the  purple,  Leo  the  fifth 
asserted  the  name  and  religion  of  an  Armenian ;  and  the 
idols,  with  their  seditious  adherents,  were  condemned  to  a 
second  exile.  Their  applause  would  have  sanctified  the 
murder  of  an  impious  tyrant,  but  his  assassin  and  successor, 
the  second  Michael,  was  tainted  from  his  birth  with  the 
Phrygian  heresies :  he  attempted  to  mediate  between  the 
contending  parties ;  and  the  intractable  spirit  of  the  Catholics 
insensibly  cast  him  into  the  opposite  scale.  His  moderation 

M  'ZvfKpipei  de  aoi  //r)  KaTa7u7r£iv  hv  tTj  7:67.11  ravTri  rropveinv  f /f  6  fti)  Kioi'XB^ 
^  h'a  upvfjorf  rb  irpoaKvvnv  rhv  Kvptov  f/fjLuv  kc^  ^ehv  Hrjaovv  Xptcrrov  furi 
rvf  i^iof  avTov  fiffrpoc  tv  rhovi.  These  visits  could  not  he  iiinoceiit,  since  the 
Aoe^i' TTopi'ftaf,  (the  demon  of  fortiicalioii), /n-0/.c/if?  <^>  avTov  •  *  *  ip  fUf 
ovv  (if  liTKeiTo  avTtfi  a^i^pat  &c.    Aciio,  iv.  p.  901,  Act  to,  v.  1031. 
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was  guarded  by  timidity;  but  his  son  Theophilus,  alike 
ignorant  of  fear  and  pity,  was  the  last  and  most  cruel  of 
the  Iconoclasts.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  times  ran  strongly 
against  them ;  and  the  emperors,  who  stemmed  the  torrent, 
were  exasperated  and  punished  by  the  public  hatred.  After 
the  death  of  Theophilus,  the  final  victory  of  the  images  was 
achieved  by  a  second  female,  his  widow  Theodora,  whom 
he  left  the  guardian  of  the  empire.  Her  measures  were 
bold  and  decisive.  The  fiction  of  a  tardy  repentance 
absolved  the  fame  and  the  soul  of  her  deceased  husband : 
the  sentence  of  the  Iconoclast  patriarch  was  commuted 
from  the  loss  of  his  eyes  to  a  whipping  of  two  hundred 
lashes  ;  the  bishops  trembled,  the  monks  shouted,  and  the 
festival  of  orthodoxy  preserves  the  annual  memory  of  the 
triumph  of  the  images.  A  single  question  yet  remained, 
whether  they  are  endowed  with  any  proper  and  inherent 
sanctity :  it  was  agitated  by  the  Greeks  of  the  eleventh 
century;"  and  as  this  opinion  has  the  strongest  recom- 
mendation of  absurdity,  I  am  surprised  that  it  was  not  more 
explicitly  decided  in  the  affirmative.  In  the  West,  pope 
Adrian  the  first  accepted  and  announced  the  decrees  of  the 
Nicene  assembly,  which  is  now  revered  by  the  Catholics  as 
the  seventh  in  rank  of  the  general  councils.  Rome  and 
Italy  were  docile  to  the  voice  of  their  father ;  but  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Latin  Christians  were  far  behind  in  the 
race  of  superstition.  The  churches  of  France,  Reluctance  of 
Germany,  England,  and  Spain,  steered  a  middle  ^^^^and^of'*' 
course  between  the  adoration  and  the  destruction  Charlemagne, 
of  images,  which  they  admitted  into  their  temples,  ^'  ^'  7^'  ^^' 
not  as  objects  of  worship,  but  as  lively  and  useful  memorials 
of  faith  and  history.  An  angry  book  of  controversy  was 
composed  and  published  in  the  name  of  Charlemagne;" 
under  his  authority  a  synod  of  three  hundred  bishops  was 
assembled  at  Frankfort:*^  they  blamed  the  fury  of  the 
Iconoclasts,  but  they  pronounced  a  more  severe  censure 

««  See  an  account  of  this  controversy  in  the  Alexius  of  Anna  Comnena,  (1.  v.  p. 
129),  and  Mosheim,  {Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  pp.  371.  372). 

«i  The  Libri  Carolini,  (Spaiiheim,  pp.  443-529),  composed  in  the  palace  or  winter 
quarters  of  Charlemagne,  at  Worms,  a.  d.  790,  and  sent  by  Engebert  to  Pope 
Hadrian  I.,  who  answered  them  by  a  grandis  el  verbosa  epistola,  {Concil.  torn, 
viii.  p.  1553).  The  Carolines  propose  120  objections  against  the  Nicene  synod,  and 
such  words  as  these  are  the  flowers  of  their  rhetoric— Demenliam  *  *  *  priscae 
Cjentilitatis  obseletum  errorem  *  *  *  argumenta  insaiiissima  et  absurdissima 
•  •  *  derisione  dignas  naenias,  &c.  &c. 

M  The  assemblies  of  Charlemagne  were  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical :  and 
the  three  hundred  members,  (iVa/.  A/exander,  sec.  viii.  p.  53),  who  sal  and  voted 
at  Frankfort,  must  include  not  only  the  bishops,  bui  the  abbots,  and  even  the 
principal  laymen. 
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against  the  superstition  nf  the  Greeks,  and  the  decrees  of 
their  pretended  council,  which  was  long  despised  by  the 
barbarians  of  the  West."  Among  them  the  worship  of 
images  advanced  with  a  silent  and  insensible  progress ; 
but  a  large  atonement  is  made  for  their  hesitation  and 
delay,  by  the  gross  idolatry  of  the  ages  which  precede 
the  Reformation,  and  of  the  countries,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  which  are  still  immersed  in  the  ^oom  of 
superstition . 

FiD*i  iMun-  I'  *^  ^^^^  '***  Nicene  synod,  and  under  the 
tioD  oi  the  reign  of  the  pious  Irene,  that  the  popes  con- 
i^^swn  summated  the  separation  of  Rome  and  Italy, 
emiiire,  by  the  translation  of  the  empire  to  the  less 
774-3".  orthodox  Charlemagne.  The^  were  compelled 
to  choose  between  the  rival  nations :  religion  was  not  the 
sole  motive  of  their  choice ;  and  while  they  dissembled  the 
failings  of  their  friends,  they  beheld,  with  reluctance  and 
suspicion,  the  Catholic  virtues  of  their  foes.  The  diflerence 
of  language  and  manners  had  perpetuated  the  enmity  of  the 
two  capitals ;  and  they  were  alienated  from  each  other  by 
the  hostile  opposition  of  seventy  years  In  that  schism 
the  Romans  had  tasted  of  freedom,  and  the  popes  of 
sovereignty:  their  submission  would  have  exposed  them 
to  the  revenge  of  a  jealous  tyrant ;  and  the  revolution  of 
Italy  had  betrayed  the  impotence,  as  well  as  the  tyranny, 
of  the  Byzantine  court.  The  Greek  emperors  had  restored 
the  images,  but  they  had  not  restored  the  Calabrian  estates" 
and  the  lllyrian  diocese,"  which  the  Iconoclasts  had  torn 
away  from  the  successors  of  St.  Peter ;  and  pope  Adrian 
threatens  them  with  a  sentence  of  excommunication  unless 
they  speedily  abjure  this  practical  heresy."    The  Greeks 


der.  Maimbourjr,  fkc.,  (o 
H  Tlieophant*.  IT   —  " 


(cplacopi  el  unrdotei)  i 
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were  now  orthodox,  but  their  religion  might  be  tainted  by 
the  breath  of  the  reigning  monarch :  the  Franks  were  now 
contumacious ;  but  a  discerning  eye  might  discern  their 
approaching  conversion  from  the  use,  to  the  adoration,  of 
images.  The  name  of  Charlemagne  was  stained  by  the 
polemic  acrimony  of  his  scribes ;  but  the  conqueror  himself 
conformed,  with  the  temper  of  a  statesman,  to  the  various 
practice  of  France  and  Italy.  In  his  four  pilgrimages  or 
visits  to  the  Vatican,  he  embraced  the  popes  m  the  com- 
munion of  friendship  and  piety ;  knelt  before  the  tomb,  and 
consequently  before  the  image,  of  the  apostle;  and  joined, 
without  scruple,  in  all  the  prayers  and  processions  of  the 
Roman  liturgy.  Would  prudence  or  gratitude  allow  the 
pontiffs  to  renounce  their  benefactor  ?  Had  they  a  right 
to  alienate  his  gift  of  the  Exarchate  ?  Had  they  power  to 
abolish  his  government  of  Rome  ?  The  title  of  patrician 
was  below  the  merit  and  greatness  of  Charlemagne  ;  and  it 
was  only  by  reviving  the  Western  empire  that  they  could 
pay  their  obligations  or  secure  their  establishment.  By  this 
decisive  measure  they  would  finally  eradicate  the  claims 
of  the  Greeks  :  from  the  debasement  of  a  provincial  town, 
the  majesty  of  Rome  would  be  restored :  the  Latin 
Christians  would  be  united,  under  a  supreme  head,  in  their 
ancient  metropolis ;  and  the  conquerors  of  the  West  would 
receive  their  crown  from  the  successors  of  St.  Peter.  The 
Roman  church  would  acquire  a  zealous  and  respectable 
advocate;  and,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Carlovingian 
power,  the  bishop  might  exercise,  with  honor  and  safety, 
the  government  of  the  city." 

Before  the  ruin  of  Pag^anism  in  Rome,  the 
competition  for  a  wealthy  bishopric  had  often  cSarleniagne. 
been  productive  of  tumult  and  bloodshed.  The  as  emperor  of 

,'  I  1^1.'  Rome  and  of 

people  was  less  numerous,  but  the  tnnes  were     the  West, 
more  savage,  the  prize  more  important,  and  the     ^£j^;  ^' 
chair  of  St.  Peter  was  fiercely  disputed  by  the 
leading  ecclesiastics  who  aspired  to  the  rank  of  sovereign. 

patrimontis  iterum  increpantes  commonemus.  iit  si  ea  restiluere  noluerit  hereti- 
cum  eum  prohujusmodi  errore  perscverantiadecernenius,  (Epist.  Hadrian,  Papa 
ad  Carolum  Magnum,  in  Conctl.  torn.  viii.  p.  159S) ;  to  which  he  adds  a  reason. 
most  directly  opposite  to  his  conduct,  that  he  preferred  the  salvation  of  souls  and 
rule  of  faith  to  the  goods  of  this  transitory  world. 

•7  Fontanini  considers  the  emperors  as  no  more  than  the  advocates  of  the 
church  (advocatus  et  defensor  S.  R.  E.  See  Ducange.  Gloss.  Lat.  tom.  i.  p.  297). 
His  antagonist  Muratori  reduces  the  popes  to  be  no  more  than  the  exarchs  of  the 
emperor.  In  the  more  equitable  view  of  Mosheim,  {Institui,  Hist.  Eccles  pp. 
364,  365),  they  held  Rome  under  the  empire  as  the  most  honorable  species  of  fief 
or  benefice — premuntur  nocte  caliginosa  I 
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The  reign  of  Adrian  I.***  surpasses  the  measure  of  past  or 
succeeding  ages  ;*'  the  walls  of  Rome,  the  sacred  patrimony, 
the  ruin  of  tlie  Lombards,  and  the  friendship  of  Charle- 
magne, were  the  trophies  of  his  fame :  he  secretly  edified 
the  throne  of  his  successors,  and  displayed  in  a  narrow 
space  the  virtues  of  a  great  prince.  His  memory  was 
revered ;  but  in  the  next  election,  a  priest  of  the  Lateran, 
Leo  in.  was  preferred  to  the  nephew  and  the  favorite  of 
Adrian,  whom  he  had  promoted  to  the  first  dignities  of  the 
church.  Their  acquiescence  or  repentance  disguised, 
above  four  years,  the  blackest  intention  of  revenge,  till  the 
day  of  a  procession,  when  a  furious  band  of  conspirators 
dispersed  the  unarmed  multitude,  and  assaulted  with  blows 
and  wounds  the  sacred  person  of  the  pope.  But  their 
enterprise  on  his  life  or  liberty  was  disappointed,  perhaps 
by  their  own  confusion  and  remorse.  Leo  was  left  for  dead 
on  the  ground ;  on  his  revival  from  the  swoon,  the  effect 
of  his  loss  of  blood,  he  recovered  his  speech  and  sight ; 
and  this  natural  event  was  improved  to  the  miraculous 
restoration  of  his  eyes  and  tongue,  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived,  twice  deprived,  by  the  knife  of  the  assassins.'* 
From  his  prison  he  escaped  to  the  Vatican ;  the  duke  of 
Spolcto  hastened  to  his  rescue,  Charlemagne  sympathized 
in  his  injury,  and  in  his  camp  of  Paderborn  in  Westphalia 
accepted,  or  solicited,  a  visit  from  the  Roman  pontiff.  Leo 
repassed  the  Alps  with  a  commission  of  counts  and  bishops, 
the  guards  of  his  safety  and  the  judges  of  his  innocence: 
and  it  was  not  without  reluctance,  that  the  conqueror  of 
the  Saxons  delayed  till  the  ensuing  year  the  personal  dis- 
charge of  this  pious  ofhcc.  In  his  fourth  and  last  pilgrimage, 
he  was  received  at  Rome  with  the  due  honors  of  king  and 

««  His  merits  and  hopes  are  summed  up  iti  an  epitaph  of  Ihirty-eighl  verses 
of  which  Charlemagne  declares  himself  the  author.  [Concil.  lorn.  viii.  p.  520). 
Post  patrem  lacrymans  Carolus  hxc  carmina  scrips!. 
Tu  mihi  dulcis  amor,  le  modo  plango  pater  *  *  • 
Nomina  juiigo  simul  litulis.  clarissime.  nostra 
Adrtarjus,  Carr)lus,  rex  ego,  tuque  pater. 
The  i)octry  miglu  be  supplied  by  .\lcuin  ;  but  the  tears,  the  most  glorious  tribute, 
can  only  belong  to  Charlemagne. 

6'J  Every  new  pope  is  admonished  — "  Sancte  Pater,  non  videbis  annos  Petri." 
twenty-five  years.  On  the  whole  series  the  average  is  about  eight  years— a  shc»rl 
hope  for  an  ambitious  cardinal. 

"0  The  assurance  of  Anastasius.  (tom.  iii.  pars  i.  pp.  197.  19^'.  is  supported  by 
the  credulity  of  some  French  annalists;  but  Kginh.nd.  and  oilu-r  writers  •-'t'  the 
same  age,  are  more  natural  and  sincre.  "  Cnus  t-i  oculiis  paullulutu  est  larsus. ' 
says  John  the  deacon  of  Xai>les,  [lit.  Episcop.  .\af>i>!.  111  Scrtptorfs  AfMratt>ri, 
tom.  1.  pars.  ii.  p.  512).  Theodolphus,  a  cuniem[>orar>  i'i-'hop  of  (Jrleans,  observct 
with  prudence,  (1.  iii.  carm.  31. 

Reddita  sunt?  minim  est  :  inirum  est  auferrc  nequisse. 
Est  tainen  in  dubio,  hinc  miicr  an  inde  magis. 
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patrician :  Leo  was  permitted  to  purge  himself  by  oath  of 
the  crimes  imputed  to  his  charge:  his  enemies  were 
silenced,  and  the  sacrilegious  attempt  against  his  life  was 
punished  by  the  mild  and  insufficient  penalty  of  exile.  On 
the  festival  of  Christmas,  the  last  year  of  the  eighth  century, 
Charlemagne  appeared  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter ;  and,  to 
gratify  the  vanity  of  Rome,  he  had  exchanged  the  simple 
dress  of  his  country  for  the  habit  of  a  patrician.'*  After  the 
celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries,  Leo  suddenly  placed  a 
precious  crown  on  his  head,"  and  the  dome  resounded 
with  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  **  Long  life  and  victory 
**  to  Charles,  the  most  pious  Augustus,  crowned  by  God 
**  the  great  and  pacific  emperor  of  the  Romans ! "  The 
head  and  body  of  Charlemagne  were  consecrated  by  the 
royal  unction :  after  the  example  of  the  Caesars,  he  was 
saluted  or  adored  by  the  pontiff;  his  coronation  oath 
represents  a  promise  to  maintain  the  faith  and  privileges 
of  the  church ;  and  the  first-fruits  were  paid  in  his  rich 
offerings  to  the  shrine  of  the  apostle.  In  his  familiar  con- 
versation, the  emperor  protested  his  ignorance  of  the 
intentions  of  Leo,  which  he  would  have  disappointed  by 
his  absence  on  that  memorable  day.  But  the  preparations 
of  the  ceremony  must  have  disclosed  the  secret ;  and  the 
journey  of  Charlemagne  reveals  his  knowledge  and 
expectation :  he  had  acknowledged  that  the  imperial  title 
was  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  a  Roman  synod  had 
pronounced,  that  it  was  the  only  adequate  reward  of  his 
merit  and  services." 

The  appellation  of  great  has  been  often  be-        . 
stowed,  and  sometimes  deserved,  but  Charle-    character  of 
MAGNE  is  the  only  prince  in  whose  favor  the  ^^o'^IglSii 
title   has  been   indissolubly  blended   with  the 
name.     That  name,  with  tne  addition  of  saint^  is  inserted 

11  Twice,  at  the  request  of  Hadrian  and  Leo,  he  appeared  at  Rome — lon^a 
tunica  ct  chlamyde  amictus,  et  calceamentis  quoque  Romatio  more  formatis. 
Eginhard,  (c.  xxiii.  pp.  109-113).  describes,  like  Suetonius,  the  simplicity  of  his 
dress,  so  popular  in  the  nation,  that  when  Charles  the  Bald  returned  to  France 
in  a  foreign  habit,  the  patriotic  dogs  barked  al  the  apostate,  (Gaillard,  Vie  de 
Charlemazne,  torn.  iv.  p.  109.) 

"i  See  Anastasius,  (p.  199),  and  Eginhard.  (c.  xxviii.  pp.  124-128.)  Theunclion  is 
mentioned  by  Theophanes.t  p.  399).  the  oath  by  Sigonius,  ( from  the  Ordo  Romanus), 
and  the  pope's  adoration,  more  antiquorum  principum,  by  the  Annales  Bertiniani. 
{Script.  Mura/or,  tom.  ii.  pars  2,  p.  505.) 

Ta  This  great  event  of  the  translation  or  restoration  of  the  empire  is  related  and 
discussed  by  Natalis  Alexander,  ^secul.  ix.  dissert,  i.  pp.  390-397).  Pagi,  {torn, 
iii.  p.  418),  Muratori,  (Annali.  d' Italia,  torn.  vi.  pp.  339-352).  Sigonius,  {de  Regno 
Italia,  1.  iv.  Opp.  tom.  ii.  pp.  247-251).  Spanheim.  {de  ficta  Translatione  Imperii) ^ 
Giannone,  (torn.  i.  pp.  395-405).  St.  M.-»rc,  {Abr^gi  Chronologique,  tom.  i.  pp.  438- 
450),  Gaillard,  {Hist,  by  Charlemagne,  tom.  ii.  pp.  386-446;.  Almost  all  these 
moderns  have  some  rengious  or  national  bias. 
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in  the  Roman  calendar ;  and  the  saint,  by  a  rare  felicity,  is 
crowned  with  the  praises  of  the  historians  and  philosophers 
of  an  enlightened  age."  His  real  merit  is  doubtless 
enhanced  by  the  barbarism  of  the  nation  and  the  times 
from  which  he  emerged  :  but  the  apparent  mag;nitude  of  an 
object  is  likewise  enlarged  by  an  unequal  comparison  ;  and 
the  ruins  of  Palmyra  derive  a  casual  splendor  from  the 
nakedness  of  the  surrounding  desert.  Without  injustice 
to  his  fame,  I  may  discern  some  blemishes  in  the  sanctity 
and  greatness  of  the  restorer  of  the  Western  empire.  Of 
his  moral  virtues,  chastity  is  not  the  most  conspicuous:^ 
but  the  public  happiness  could  not  be  materially  injured 
by  his  nine  wive.s  or  concubines,  the  various  indulgence  of 
meaner  or  more  transient  amour.s.  the  multitude  of  his 
bastards  whom  he  bestowed  on  the  church,  and  theloi^ 
celibacy  and  licentious  manners  of  his  daughters,"  whom 
the  father  was  suspected  of  loving  with  too  fond  a  passion.* 
I  shall  be  scarcely  permitted  to  accuse  the  ambition  of  a 
conqueror;  but  in  a  day  of  equal  retribution,  the  sons  of 
hi.s  brother  Carloman,  the  Merovinjjian  |irinccs  of  Aquiiain, 
and  the  four  thousand  five  hundred  .Shkods  who  were  be- 
headed on  the  same  spot,  would  iiave  s:)nif-thing  to  allege 
apainst  the  justice  and  humanity  of  Ch;irleinagne.  His 
Ire.itnient  of  the  vanquished  .Saxons  '■  w;is  an  abuse  of  ihe 
right  of  conquest ;  his  laws  were  not  less  sanguinary  than  his 
arms ;  and  in  the  discussion  of  his  motives,  whatever  is  sub- 
tracted from  bigotry  must  be  imputed  to  temper,     *    •    ■ 

'iBv  Mably,  {Ohsi-rvaUo«s  lur  fHisMrr  df  F>aa.-f):  Voltaire.  (Hiilti't 
Gtnfale' :  Kubensuii.  yHislery  of  Chitlri  K>  ,■  aii.l  MomesquicD.  l.RiprU  in 
Lmi.  I.  31.  c.  iSj.  In  Ihe  yeur  \t&i.  M.  (i.iillaiJ  imbliihiid  bis  Hultm  ii 
ChartemagHt.  (in  fnnr  vols.  Jui>di-cimo,)  whKli  t  hai-e  I'n-elv  an.l  prolilibly  utcd. 
■  "  3  work  IS  Ittiorcil  wllk 
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In  the  north,  Christianity  was  propagated  by  tlie  sword 
of  Otho,  the  conqueror  and  apostle  of  the  Slavic  nations  of 
the  Elbe  and  Oder,  *  •  •  From  that  memorable  jera,  two 
maxims  ofpublicjurisprudence  were  introduced  by  force  and 
ratified  by  time.  1.  Thai  the  prince,  who  was  elected  in  the 
German  diet,  acquired,  from  that  instant,  the  subject  king- 
doms of  Italy  and  Rome.  II.  But  that  he  might  not  legally 
as.sumc  the  titles  of  emperor  and  Augustus,  till  he  had  re- 
ceived the  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  •  *  * 
These  emperors,  in  the  election  of  the  popes,  ;vmhoriiyof 
continued  to  exercise  the  powers  which  liad  been  Ui*  .mi* r<.,, 
assumed  by  the  Gothic  and  Grecian  princes ;  "iouj'of'rhJ 
and  the  importance  of  this  prerogative  increased  S'S^',*^ 
with  the  temporal  estate  and  spiritual  jurisdiction 
of  the  Roman  church.  In  the  Christian  aristocracy,  tho 
principal  members  of  the  clergy  still  formed  a  senate  to 
assist  the  administration,  and  to  supply  the  vacancy,  of  the 
bishop.  Rome  was  divided  into  twenty-eight  parishes,  and 
each  parish  was  governed  by  a  cardinal -priest,  or  presbyter, 
a  tide  which,  however  common  and  modest  in  its  origin, 
has  aspired  to  emulate  the  purple  of  kings.  Their  number 
was  enlarged  by  the  association  of  the  seven  deacons  of  the 
most  considerable  hospitals,  the  seven  palatine  judges  of 
the  Lateran,  and  some  dignitaries  of  the  church.  This 
ecclesiastical  senate  was  directed  by  the  seven  cardinal- 
bishops  of  the  Roman  province,  who  were  less  occupied  in 
the  suburb  dioceses  of  Ostia,  Porto,  VelitrEe,  Tuscuhini, 
Praeneste,  Tibur,  and  the  Sabines,  than  by  their  weekly 
service  in  the  Lateran,  and  their  superior  share  in  the 
honors  and  authority  of  the  apostolic  see.  On  the  death  of 
the  pope,  these  bishops  recommended  a  successor  to  the 
suffiage  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  their  choice  was 
ratified  or  rejected  by  the  applause  or  clamor  of  the  Roman 
But  the  election  was  imperfect;  nor  could  the 
;ally  consecrated  till  the  emperor,  the  advocate 
I,  had  graciously  signilied  his  approbation  and 
■  The  royal  commissioner  examined  the  form  and 
dom  of  the  proceedings  ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  previous 
)rtntO  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  that  he 
^on  oath  of  fidelitVi  and  confirmed  the  donations 
lad successively  enriched  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 
BheGvqUcnt'Schisms.lherivalclaimsweresubmittedtothe 
'  1  in  4  synod  ofJfliuiM  he  presumed  to  judge, 

1  to  punifiht  tfifc«Jnics  of  a  guilty  pontiff. 
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Otho  I.  imposed  a  treaty  on  the  senate  and  people,  who 
engaged  to  prefer  the  candidate  most  acceptable  to  his 
majesty:"  his  successors  anticipated  or  prevented  their 
choice :  they  bestowed  the  Roman  benefice,  like  the 
bishoprics  of  Cologne  or  Bamberg,  on  their  chancellors  or 
preceptors :  and  whatever  might  be  the  merit  of  a  Frank 
or  Saxon,  his  name  sufficiendy  attests  the  interposition  of 
foreign  power.  These  acts  of  prerogative  were  most 
speciously  excused  by  the  vices  of  a  popular  election.  The 
competitor  who  had  been  excluded  by  the  cardinals, 
appealed  to  the  passions  or  avarice  of  the  multitude :  the 
Vatican  and  the  Lateran  were  stained  with  blood ;  and  the 
most  powerful  senators,  the  marquises  of  Tuscany  and  the 
counts  of  Tusculum,  held  the  apostolic  see  in  a  long  and 
.      .  disgraceful  servitude.     The  Roman  pontif!s,  of 

the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  were  insulted, 
imprisoned,  and  murdered,  by  their  tyrants ;  and  such  was 
their  indigence  after  the  loss  and  usurpation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  patrimonies,  that  they  could  neither  support 
the  state  of  a  prince,  nor  exercise  the  charity  of  a  priest.^ 
The  influence  of  two  sister  prostitutes,  Marozia  and  Theo- 
dora, was  founded  on  their  wealth  and  beauty,  their  political 
and  amorous  intrigues :  the  most  strenuous  of  their  lovers 
were  rewarded  with  the  Roman  mitre,  and  their  reign*' 
may  have  suggested  to  the  darker  ages"  the  fable  of  a 

18  Firmiter  juranles,  nunquam  se  papatn  electuros  aut  ordinaturos,  praeter 
consensum  et  electionem  Othonis  et  filii  sui,  (Liutprand,  I.  vi.  c.  6.  p.  472).  This 
important  concession  mav  either  supply  or  confirm  the  decree  of  the  clerffv  an«l 
people  of  Rome,  so  fiercely  rejected  by  Baronius,  Pagi.  and  Muraton.  (\.  0.964  , 
and  so  well  defended  and  explained  by  St.  Marc,  i^Abrigi,  torn.  ii.  pp.  808*816.  torn, 
iv.  pp.  1 167-1 185).  Consult  that  historical  critic,  and  the  Annals  of  Muratori,  for 
the  election  and  confirmation  of  each  pope. 

"»  The  oppression  and  vices  of  the  Roman  church,  in  the  tenth  century,  are 
strongly  painted  in  the  history  and  legation  of  Liutprand,  seepp.  440,450. 4^1-476. 
479,  &c.) :  and  it  is  whimsical  enough  to  observe  Muratori  tempering  the  invec- 
tives of  Baronius  against  the  popes.  But  these  popes  had  been  chosen,  not  by 
the  cardinals,  but  by  lay-patrons. 

•»<>  The  lime  of  pope  Joan,  {papissa  Joanna,)  is  placed  somewhat  earlier  than 
Theodora  or  Marozia ;  and  the  two  years  of  her  imaginary  reign  are  forciblv 
inserted  between  Leo  IV.  and  Benedict  IIL  But  the  contemporary  Anastasius 
indissolubly  links  the  death  of  Leo  and  the  elvevaiion  of  Benedict,  (illico.  mo\ 
p.  247) ;  and  the  accurate  chronology  of  Pagi,  Muratori,  and  Leibnitz,  fixes  both 
events  in  the  year  857. 

8»  The  advocates  for  pope  Joan  produce  one  hundred  and  fifty  witnesses,  or 
rather  echoes,  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries.  They  bear 
testimony  against  themselves  and  the  legend,  by  multiplying  the  proof  that  so 
curious  a  story  musi  have  been  repeated  by  writers  of  every  description  to  whom 
it  was  known.  On  those  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  recent  event  wouM 
have  flashed  with  a  double  force.  Would  Pholius  have  spared  such  a  reproach  ? 
Could  Liutprand  have  missed  such  scandal  ?  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  discuss 
the  various  readings  of  Martimis  Poloiius.  Sigebert  of  Gemblours.  or  even 
Marianus  Scots  ;  but  a  most  palpable  forgery  is  the  passage  of  pope  Joan,  which 
has  been  foisted  into  some  MSS.  and  editions  of  the  Roman  Anastasius. 
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female"  pope."  The  bastard  son,*  the  grandson,  and  the 
^reat-grandson,  of  Marozia,  a  rare  genealogy,  were  seated 
in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  it  was  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
years  that  the  second  of  these  became  the  head  of  the 
Latin  church.f  His  youth  and  manhood  were  of  a  suitable 
complexion ;  and  the  nations  of  pilgrims  could  bear 
testimony  to  the  charges  that  were  urged  against  him  in  a 
Roman  synod,  and  in  the  presence  of  Otho  the  Great.    As 

iohn  XII.  had  renounced  the  dress  and  the  decencies  of 
is  profession,  the  soldier  may  not  perhaps  be  dishonored 
by  the  wine  which  he  drank,  the  blood  that  he  spilt,  the 
flames  that  he  kindled,  or  the  licentious  pursuits  of  gaming 
and  hunting.  His  open  simony  might  be  the  consequence 
of  distress:  and  his  blasphemous  invocation  of  Jupiter  and 
Venus,  if  it  be  true,  could  not  possibly  be  serious.  But  we 
read  with  some  surprise,  that  the  worthy  grandson  of 
Marozia  lived  in  pubHc  adultery  with  the  matrons  of  Rome: 
that  the  Lateran  palace  was  turned  into  a  school  for  prosti- 
tution, and  that  his  rapes  of  virgins  and  widows  had  deterred 
the  female  pilgrims  from  visiting  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter, 
lest,  in  the  devout  act,  they  should  be  violated  by  his 
successor."     The   Protestants  have  dwelt  with   malicious 

ss  As  false,  it  deserves  that  name ;  but  I  would  not  pronounce  it  incredible. 
Suppose  a  famous  French  chevalier  of  our  own  times  to  have  been  born  in  Italy, 
and  educated  in  the  church,  instead  of  the  army :  her  merit  or  fortune  might  have 
raised  her  to  St.  Peter's  chair :  her  amours  would  have  been  natural ;  her  delivery 
in  the  streets  unlucky,  but  not  improbable.t 

93  Till  the  Reformation  the  tale  was  repeated  and  believed  without  offence : 
and  Joan's  female  statue  long  occupied  her  place  2imoxx%  the  popes  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Sienna,  (Pagi,  Critica,  tom.  iii.  pp.  634-636).  She  has  been  annihilated  by 
two  learned  Protestants,  Blondel  and  Bayle,  {Dictionnaire  Critique,  Papessb. 
PoLONUS,  Blondel)  :  but  their  brethren  were  scandalized  by  this  equitable  and 
generous  criticism.  Spanheim  and  Lefant  attempt  to  save  this  poor  engine  of 
controversy;  and  even  Mosheim  condescends  to  cherish  some  doubt  and  suspi- 
cion, (p.  289.) 

M  Lateranense  palattum  *  «  •  prostibulum  meretricum  *  *  *  Testis  omnium 

fi:entium,  praeterquam  Romanorum,  absentia  mulierum,  quae  sanctorum  aposto- 
orum  limina  orandi  gratia  timent  visere,  cum  nonnullas  ante  dies  paucos.  hunc 
audierint  conjugatas,  viduas,  virgines  vi  oppressisse,  (Liutprand,  HistA.  vi.  c.  6, 
p,  471.    See  the  whole  affair  of  John  XII.,  pp.  471-476)- 

*  Muratori  confesses  the  "  vita  disonesta  '*  of  Maria  or  Marozia;  but  contends 
thai  John  XI.  was  her  legitimate  son  by  her  husband  Alberico,  marquis  of 
Camerino,  and  discredits  the  "  slander  of   Liutprand."  who  asserted  that  this 

Eontiff  was  the  offspring  of  her  adultery  with  pope  Sergius  III.  Cardinal  Baronius, 
owever.  believed  these  "  calumniators,"  ana  called  John  XI.  **  pseudo-pontifex." 
{Annali  d' Italia,  xii.  273,  277,  380.)— Eng.  Ch. 

t  John  XI.  was  the  son  of  her  husband  Albcric,  not  of  her  lover.  Pope  Sergius 
III.,  as  Muratori  has  distinctly  proven.  Antu  ad  ann.  911.  tom.  .  .  p.  638.  Her 
grandson  Octavian,  otherwise  called  John  XII.,  was  pope :  but  a  great-grandson 
cannot  be  discovered  in  any  of  the  succeeding  popes ;  nor  does  our  historian  him- 
self, in  his  subsequent  narration,  (p.  203),  seem  to  know  of  one.  Hobhouse,  lUus- 
iraiums  0/  Childe  Harold,  p.  309.— Mi lm an 

X  Gibbon  here  alludes  to  the  Chevalier  D'Eon,  whose  sex  at  that  period  was  so 
much  a  matter  of  doubt  as  to  cause  him  to  be  deprived  of  a  public  office,  which 
he  had  held  for  many  years  in  France.  After  his  death  in  England,  all  dottbu 
••  to  bit  MX  were  removed  by  medical  examination.— Eng.  Ch. 
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pleasure  on  these  characters  of  anticlirist ;  but  tu  a  philoso- 
phic eye,  the  vices  of  the  clergy  are  far  less  dangerous 

than  their  virtues.  After  a  long  series  of  scandal, 
j»dci^is™  the  apostolic  see  was  reformed  and  exalted  by 
a'di«a*c    ^^^  austerity  and  zeal  of  Gregory  VII,     That 

ambitious  monk  devoted  his  life  to  the  execution 
of  two  projects.  I,  To  fix  in  the  college  of  cardinals  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  election,  and  for  ever  to 
abolish  the  right  or  usurpation  of  the  emperors  and  the 
Roman  people.  II.  To  bestow  and  resume  the  Western 
empire  as  a  fief  or  benefice"  of  the  church,  and  to  extend 
his  temporal  dominion  over  the  kings  and  kingdoms  of  the 
earth.  After  a  contest  of  fifty  years,  the  first  of  these 
designs  was  accomplished  by  tne  firm  support  of  the 
ecclesiastical  order,  whose  liberty  was  connected  with  that 
of  their  chief  But  the  second  attempt,  though  it  was 
crowned  with  some  partial  and  apparent  success,  has  been 
vigorously  resisted  by  tiie  secular  power,  and  finally 
extinguished  by  the  improvement  of  human  reason. 


«  mbchicf  of  euuivoc 
h  the  ro|>e  i.'i>nrrrr<:<< 


Ove  uaiil  Ihc  vojS  bttnfail.)  <S«  Sc 
393-4^  PfrBil,  Abrtgi  Chi-onBlotifif 
SOJ.  JO*.  &C-' 


I  be  bfnf^cium,  {Dmcmmff, 


MINERVA. 

THE  blue-eyed  Minbrva  sprang  forth  in  complete  armor,  from  Jovk's  ioh 
mortal  head  — the  goddess  of  wisdom  arose  in  warlike  panoply  from  the 
brain  of  Jupiter.  This  is  the  poetic  conceit  of  the  ancient  Pagan  mythologi5ts» 
and  this  myth  is  simply  equivalent  to  teaching  that  IVUdom  came  /mm  God, 
Christians  will  not  deny  this  assertion,  although  Moses,  whom  they  revereoce, 
held  a  different  belief,  and  taught  that  wisdom  came  from  Satan,  the  prince  of 
darkness.  For,  by  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  Adam  and  Eve,  says 
the  Jewish  lawgiver,  disobeyed  God,  acquired  wisdom,  and  lost  Paradise. 

With  the  Greeks  and  Romans  Minekva,  also  called  Pallas  Atrbnb,  was  the 
personification  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  was  also  worshiped  as  the  patroness 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Among  other  gifts,  she  kindly  taught  the  art  of  weaving  to 
mankind.  For  vainly  boasting  of  skillful  workmanship,  she  transformed  her  pupil 
Arachne,  into  a  spider,  and  this  insect  still  possesses  a  knowledge  of  the  weaver's 
art.  In  a  trial  of  skill  with  Neptune  for  the  honor  of  naming  a  new  city,  founded  by 
the  Egyptian  Cecrops,  Wisdom  conquered  Power,  and  the  assembled  gods 
awarded  the  prize  to  the  olive  tree  of  Minerva,  as  being  more  useful  to  mankiad 
than  the  horse  which  Neptune  produced  by  striking  his  trident  upon  the  sand. 

In  the  contest  between  Minerva,  Juno,  and  Venus  for  the  prize  of  beauty  — 
the  golden  apple  inscribed  To  the  Fairest^  and  presented  by  Eris  or  Discord. 
the  youthful  shepherd  named  Paris,  was  appointed  by  Jupiter  to  decide  the 
difficult  problem.  Minerva  sought  to  influence  his  judgment  by  promising  him 
glory  and  renown  in  war;  Ju»Ja  by  promising  power  and  riches;  Venus  by 
promising  the  fairest  women  for  his  wife.  In  this  contest  Wisdom  was  defeated. 
Paris  awarded  the  golden  apple  to  Venus  ;  and  Wisdom  may  never  hope  to  con- 
tend successfully  with  Beauty,  when  mortals  are  the  judges. 

The  fertile  imagination  and  sublime  genius  of  the  Greeks  enabled  them  to 

beautify,  if  they  did  not  originate,  these  allegorical  fancies  concerning  the  gods  ; 

and  the  great  German  poet  Gorthb,  awards  the  highest  praise  to  this  creative 

faculty;    and   thus  invokes  blessings  upon  Fancy  —  the  never   resting,   ever 

changing,  whimsical  daughter  of  Jupiter. 

**  May  she,  crowned  with  roses  and  bearing  the  stem  of  a  lily,  enter  the  flowery 
"  valleys,  to  rule  over  the  butterflies,  and  suck  with  bees'  lips  the  light  nutritious 
"  dew  from  the  blossoms  ;  or,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  gloomy  aspe^.  rush 
"  through  the  yielding  wind,  round  rocky  walls,  appearing  in  a  thousand  different 
"  colors,  ever  changing  like  mortiing  and  eve,  as  moon-glances  appear  to  mortal 
*'  eyes.  Let  us  all  praise  the  old  venerable  father,  who  has  granted  to  mortal  mm 
"  so  fair  a  companion,  endowed  with  never  fading  charms.  For  to  us  alone  he 
"  has  united  her  with  heavenly  ties,  bidding  her  never  to  forsake  us,  to  abide 
*'  with  us  in  ioy  and  sorrow,  as  becomes  a  faithful  companion.  Treat  her  with 
"  affe6\ion,  like  a  beloved  ojie :  And  let  the  old  grave  mother-in-law,  li'tsdom,  by 
"  no  means  distress  the  tender  little  soul !  I  know  her  sister  also,  the  elder  an<i 
"  more  serious  of  the  two,  my  gentle  friend  !  O  that  she  may  never  forsake  nic 
"  while  the  light  of  life  continues,  she  the  noble  encourager,  comforter — Hope." 

The  mythical  creations  of  Fancy,  with  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  peopled 

high  Olympus— the  religions  they  invented— the  gods  they  worshiped  and  adored. 

"  All  these  have  vanished. 
"  They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason  ; 
"  But  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  language;  still 
"  Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  back  the  old  names — 
"  Spirits  or  gods— that  used  to  share  this  earth 
"  With  man  as  with  their  friend." 

"  The  sleeping  and  the  dead,"  says  Lady  Macbeth,  "  are  but  as  pictures  :  'tis 

*' the  eye  of  childhood   that  fears  a  painted  devil!"    But  the  childhood  of  the 

race  demanded   what  the  manhood  of  the  race  hath  discarded — the  worship  and 

reverence  of  the  immortal  gods  !    Jupiter  and  Juno,  Hercules  and  Mercury. 

Bacchus  and  Apollo,  Diana,  Minerva.  Venus.  a»i<l  all  the  heavenly  host,  now 

exist  only  in  the  realms  of  literature  and  art.    They  still  lend  inspiration   to  the 

poet's  fancy,  the  painter's  canvas,  and  the  sculptor's  marble  :  but  in  the  domain 

of  reason  and  philosophy,  their  memory  is  but  a  shadowy  dream  swiftly  vani:»liiii^ 

into  the  mists  of  ol»liv\ou.— I".. 

1^    ■» 


xv.t 

ORIGIN  AND  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  PAULICIANS. — THEIR 
PERSECUTION  BY  THE  GREEK  EMPERORS. — REVOLT  IN 
ARMENIA,  &C.  —  TRANSPLANTATION  INTO  THRACE. — 
PROPAGATION  IN  THE  WEST. — THE  SEEDS,  CHARACTER, 
AND  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

IN  the  profession  of  Christianity,  the  variety  supiMinper- 
of  national  characters  may  be  clearly  dis-  siuionoiiht 
tinguished.  The  natives  of  Syria  and  '"  "^  ""  ' 
Egypt  abandoned  their  lives  to  lazy  and  contemplative 
devotion:  Rome  again  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the 
world ;  and  the  wit  of  the  lively  and  loquacious  Greeks 
was  consumed  in  the  disputes  of  metaphysical  theology. 
The  incomprehensible  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarna- 
tion, instead  of  commanding  their  silent  submission,  were 
agitated  in  vehement  and  subtle  controversies,  which 
enlarged  their  faith  at  the  expense,  perhaps,  of  their  charity 
and  reason.  From  the  council  of  Nice  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century,  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church  was 

■  Triton  wu  a  sea-deily,son  of  Neplune  ind  Amphllrite.  Above  the  vlfsl,  his 
figure  wsi  buman,  aud  below.  ■  dolphin.  Some  repreienl  him  with  the  fore  leet 
or  a  horse,    in  worki  of  in,  lie  is  represented  aa  blnwine  a  shell,  with  which  he 

The  Nereides,'daD|[h't«s'*a'r'Nereus  an^Dorls.  were'lbe'marine  nymphs'orthe 
Mediterranean,  in  ctmlradlsiinction  \o  ihe  Naindes.  the  nymphs  of  Freeh  water. 


ica  sheila  and  Items  fto™  the  ocean.    They  aie  (requently  represctiled  as  ridinj 

It  others,  garlands  of  flowers,  or  ornamental  scarfs.  They  an  often  engraved  oi 
KCtns  as  haif  maidens  and  half  lislies.  Tlieir  appearance  wa9  always  considerec 
fn-opiiioua  lo  mariners.  They  were  worshiped  In  Greece,  chiefly  in  me  marini 
lowna.  and  on  the  coast  of  the  sea ;  and  the  piety  of  mankind  placed  on  Iheii 
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invaded  by  these  spiritual  wars ;  aad  so  deeply  did  they 
affect  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire,  that  the  Iiistorian 
has  too  often  been  compelled  to  attend  the  synods,  tu 
explore  the  creeds,  and  to  enumerate  the  sects,  of  this 
busy  period  of  ecclesiastical  annals.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century  to  the  last  ages  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  the  sound  of  controversy  was  seldom  heard: 
curiosity  was  exhausted,  zeal  was  fatigued,  and,  in  the 
decrees  of  six  councils,  the  articles  of  the  Catholic  faith  had 
been  irrevocably  defined.  The  spirit  of  dispute,  however 
vain  and  pernicious,  requires  some  energy  and  exercise  of 
the  mental  faculties ;  and  the  prostrate  Greeks  were  content 
to  fast,  to  pray,  and  to  believe,  in  blind  obedience  to  the 
patriarch  and  his  clergy.  During  a  long[  dream  of  super- 
stition, the  Virgin  and  tne  Saints,  their  visions  and  miracles, 
their  relics  and  images,  were  preached  by  the  monks  and 
worshiped  by  the  people ;  and  the  appellation  of  people 
might  be  extended,  without  injustice,  to  the  first  ranks  of 
civil  society.  At  an  unseasonable  moment,  the  Isaurian 
emperors  attemj)ted  somewhat  rudely  to  awaken  their 
subjects ;  under  their  influence,  reason  might  obtain  some 
proselytes,  a  far  greater  number  was  swayed  by  interest  or 
fear;  but  the  Eastern  world  embraced  or  deplored  their 
visible  deities,  and  the  restoration  of  images  was  celebrated 
as  the  feast  of  orthodoxy.  In  this  passive  and  unanimous 
state  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  were  relieved  from  the  toil, 
or  deprived  of  the  pleasure,  of  persecution.  The  Pagans 
had  disappeared ;  the  Jews  were  silent  and  obscure :  the 
disputes  with  the  Latins  were  rare  and  remote  hostilities 
against  a  national  enemy ;  and  the  sects  of  Egypt  and 
Syria  enjoyed  a  free  toleration  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Arabian  caliphs.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century*, 
a  branch  of  Manichaeans  was  selected  as  the  victims  of 
spiritual  tyranny ;  their  patience  was  at  length  exasperated 
to  despair  and  rebellion ;  and  their  exile  has  scattered  over 
the  West  the  seeds  of  reformation.  These  important  events 
will  justify  some  inquiry  into  the  doctrine  and  story  of  the 
Paulicians;*  and,  as  they  cannot  plead  for   themselves, 

'  The  errors  and  virtues  of  die  Pauliciaiis  are  weiR^'c  I.  with  hi.s  usual  juHgrneiil 
nnd  candor,  by  the  learned  Mosheiin.  (Hist.  Rcclfstasl.  seculum  ix.  i».  jji.&'c.) 
He  draws  his  orij;inaI  iniclii^cnrc  from  I'holius.  uon/ra  Manichtrox,  I.  i.).  and 
Peter  Sicuhis,  {Hist.  Manichiromm^.  The  first  of  these  accounis  has  n«it  lallcn 
into  njy  hands;  the  second,  which  Moslieiin  prefers,  I  have  read  in  a  Latin  ver- 
sion inserted  in  the  Maxima  Hihliothrca  Pattum,  (torn,  xvi,  pp.  754*764),  from  lh« 
edition  of  the  [esuii  Kadtrii^    ^  Int^ohtadii,  i6a|.  in  410.^" 

•Compare  Ifalhim^  Middh-  Jv-v  pp.  101-471.  Mr.  Ilallam  justly  observes 
that  this  cliaptcr  "  api>car>  i<»  Uv  .m  urate  as  well  as  luminous,  and  is  at  least  far 
"  bupciior  to  a»iy  modern  work  on  the  subject."— MiLMAN. 
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our  candid  criticism  will  magnify  the  good^  and  abate  or 
suspect  the  evil^  that  is  reported  by  their  adversaries. 

The  Gnostics,  who  had  distracted  the  infancy,  origin  of  ihe 
were  oppressed  by  the  greatness  and  authority,  ^^^j^',*"  '^I 
of  the  church.  Instead  of  emulating  or  surpass-  si^!paui,* 
ing  the  wealth,  learning,  and  numbers,  of  the  a.  d.  66o,&c. 
Catholics,  their  obscure  remnant  was  driven  from  the 
capitals  of  the  E^t  and  West,  and  confined  to  the  villages 
and  mountains  along  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates.  Some 
vestige  of  the  Marcionites  may  be  detected  in  the  fifth 
century;*  but  the  numerous  sects  were  finally  lost  in  the 
odious  name  of  the  Manichaeans ;  and  these  heretics,  who 
presumed  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster  and 
Christ,  were  pursued  by  the  two  religions  with  equal  and 
unrelenting  hatred.  Under  the  grandson  of  Heraclius,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Samosata,  more  famous  for  the  birth 
of  Lucian  than  for  the  title  of  a  Syrian  kingdom,  a  reformer 
arose,  esteemed  by  the  Pauliciajis  as  the  chosen  messenger 
of  truth.  In  his  humble  dwelling  of  Mananalis,  Constantine 
entertained  a  deacon,  who  returned  from  Syrian  captivity, 
and  received  the  inestimable  gift  of  the  iNew  Testament, 
which  was  already  concealed  from  the  vulgar  by  the 
prudence  of  the  Greek,  and  perhaps  of  the  Gnostic  clergy.* 
These  books  became  the  measure  of  his  studies  and  the 
rule  of  his  faith ;  and  the  Catholics,  who  dispute  his 
interpretation,  acknowledge  that  his  text  was  genuine  and 
sincere.  But  he  attached  himself  with  peculiar  devotion  to 
the  writings  and  character  of  St.  Paul.  The  name  of  the 
Paulicians  is  derived  by  their  enemies  from  some  unknown 
and  domestic  teacher;  but  I  am  confident  that  they  gloried 
in  their  affinity  to  the  apostle  of  tlie  Gentiles.  His  disciples. 
Titus,  Timothy,  Sylvanus,  Tychicus,  were  represented  by 
Constantine  and  his  fellow-laborers :  the  names  of  the 
apostolic  churches  were  applied  to  the  congregations  which 
they  assembled   in   Armenia  and   Cappadocia;  and   this 

»  In  the  lime  of  Theodorct,  the  diocese  of  Cvrrhus,  in  Syria,  contained  eight 
hundred  villafi^es.  Of  these,  two  were  inhabited  by  Arians  and  Eunominns.  and 
eight  by  MarcioniUi,  whom  the  laborious  bishop  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  church, 
(Dupin,  Bibliot.  EccUsiastique,  torn.  iv.  pp.  81,  82).* 

>  Nobis  profanis  isia  {sacra  Evaneglia)  legere  non  licet  sed  sacerdolibus  clun- 
taxat.  was  the  first  scruple  of  a  Catholic  when  he  was  advised  to  read  the  Bible. 
{^Petr,  Sicul.  p.  761.) 

•  In  former  notes,  more  p:uticiil.»rly  to  chapter  15  and  21,  it  was  showji.  that  th«r 
innumerable  forms  of  (inosiicisin  were  the  desultory  efforts  of  individuals,  each 
to  adapt  Christianity  to  his  peculiar  philosophical  notions,  before  they  had  an 
authorized  standard  of  faiih.  When  this  was  given  to  them,  surh  theories  fell 
into  disrepute,  and  sank  into  a  deeper  obscurity,  in  proimrtion  as  the  growitig 
statelinefts  of  the  hierarchy  discountenanced  and  discarded  philosophy.— E.  C. 
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innocent  allegory  revived  the  example  and  memory  of  the 
•  B  bi  ^^^^  ages.  In  the  Gospel,  and  the  Epistles  of  St 
eir  I  e.  p^^^j^  g-g  f^jthful  foUower  investigated  the  creed 
of  primitive  Christianity ;  and,  whatever  might  be  the 
success,  a  Protestant  reader  will  applaud  the  spirit,  of  the 
inquiry.  But  if  the  scriptures  of  the  Paulicians  were  pure, 
they  were  not  perfect.  Their  founders  rejected  the  two 
epistles  of  St  Peter,*  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  whose 
dispute  with  their  favorite  for  the  observance  of  the  law 
could  not  easily  be  forgiven.*  They  agreed  with  their 
Gnostic  brethren  in  the  universal  contempt  for  the  Old 
Testament,  the  book  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  which 
have  been  consecrated  by  the  decrees  of  the  Catholic 
church.  With  equal  boldness,  and  doubtless  with  more 
reason,  Constantine,  the  new  Sylvanus,  disclaimed  the 
visions,  which,  in  so  many  bulky  and  splendid  volumes, 
had  been  published  by  the  Oriental  sects;*  the  fabulous 
productions  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  and  the  sages  of  the 
East ;  the  spurious  gospels,  episdes,  and  acts,  which  in  the 
first  age  had  overwhelmed  the  orthodox  code  ;  the  theology 
of  Manes,  and  the  authors  of  the  kindred  heresies  ;  and  the 
thirty  generations,  or  aeons,  which  had  been  created  by 
the  fruitful  fancy  of  Valentine.  The  Paulicians  sincerely 
condemned  the  memory  and  opinions  of  the  Manichaean 
sect,  and  complained  of  the  injustice  which  impressed  that 
invidious  name  on  the  simple  votaries  of  St.  Paul  and  of 
Christ. 

The  simplicity  ^^  ^^^^  ccclcsiastical  chain,  many  links  had 
of  their  belief  been  brokcu  by  the  Paulician  reformers ;  and 
ip.  ^j^^jj.  iiJ3^.i-ty  was  enlarged,  as  they  reduced  the 
number  of  masters,  at  whose  voice  profane  reason  must 
bow  to  mystery  and  miracle.  The  early  separation  of  the 
Gnostics  had  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic 

^  In  rejecting  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  the  Paulicians  are  justified  by 
some  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  (sec  Welstein  ad  loc. 
Simon,  Hist.  Critique  du  Nouveau  Testament,  c.  17.)  They  likewise  overlooked 
ihe  Apocalypse,  (Peir.  Sicul.  p.  756);  but  as  such  neglect  is  not  imputed  ai  a 
crime,  the  Greeks  of  the  ninth  cenlur>'  must  have  been  careless  of  the  credit  and 
honor  of  the  Revelations. 

■•  This  contenliori.  which  has  not  escaped  the  malice  of  Porphyry,  supposes 
some  error  atul  passioji  in  one  or  both  of  the  apostles.  By  Chrysostom,  Jerome, 
;iei(l  Krasmus,  it  is  represented  as  a  sham  quarrel,  a  pious  fraud,  for  the  benefit 
o(  the  (ifuliles  and  the  correction  of  the  Jews.  (Middleton's  IVorks,  vol.  li. 
pp.   1  20. ) 

»i  Those  who  are  curious  of  this  heterodox  library,  may  consult  the  researches 
f>r  Heausobre.  if  fist.  Critique  du  Manicheisme,  torn.  i.  pp.  30S-437.)  Even  in 
Africa,  St.  Austin  could  describe  the  Manich;ean  books,  tam  mutti.  lam  grandes. 
l.im  pretiosi  codices,  (contra  Faust,  xiii.  141 :  but  he  adds,  without  pity,  Inccndite 
omiics  illas  menibranas ;  and  his  advice  has  been  rigorously  followed. 
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worship ;  and  against  the  gradual  innovations  of  discipline 
and  doctrine,  they  were  as  strongly  guarded  by  habit  and 
aversion,  as  by  the  silence  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Evangelists. 
The  objects  which  had  been  transformed  by  the  magic  of 
superstition,  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the  Paulicians  in  their 
genuine  and  naked  colors.  An  image  made  without  hands, 
was  the  common  workmanship  of  a  mortal  artist,  to  whose 
skill  alone  the  wood  and  canvass  must  be  indebted  for  their 
merit  or  value.  The  miraculous  relics  were  a  heap  of  bones 
and  ashes,  destitute  of  life  or  virtue,  or  of  any  relation, 
perhaps,  with  the  person  to  whom  they  were  ascribed.  The 
true  and  vivifying  cross  *  was  a  piece  of  sound  or  rotten 
timber ;  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  a  loaf  of  bread  and 

•  [In  chapter  Ixi.  Gibbon  records  the  sale  or  jrifl  of  the  Holy  Crown  of  Thorns, 
by  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  Baldwin  II.,  to  the  king  of  France,  as  fol- 
lows :  ]  The  emperor  and  empire  were  still  possessed  of  an  ideal  treasure 
which  drew  its  fantastic  value  from  the  su|>erstition  of  the  Christian  world. 
The  merit  of  the  true  cross  was  somewhat  impaired  by  its  frequent  division ; 
and  a  long  captivity  amoue  the  infidels  might  shed  some  suspicion  on  the  frag- 
ments that  were  pro«iuced  in  the  East  and  West.  But  another  relic  of  the 
Passion  was  preserved  in  the  im|>erial  chapel  of  Constantinople;  and  the  crown 
of  thorns  which  had  been  placed  on  the  head  of  Christ  was  equally  precious 
and  authentic.  It  had  formerly  been  the  practice  of  the  Egyptian  debtors  to 
deposit,  as  a  security,  the  mummies  of  their  parents;  and  both  their  honor  and 
religion  were  bound  for  the  redemption  of  the  pledge.  In  the  same  manner, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  the  Barons  of  Romania  borrowed  the  sum 
of  thirteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  and  thirty-four  pieces  of  gold  on  the 
credit  of  the  holy  crown  :  they  failed  in  the  performance  of  their  contract ;  and 
a  rich  Venetian,  Nicholas  Querini,  undertook  to  satisfy  their  impatient  creditors, 
on  condition  that  the  relic  should  be  lodged  at  Venice,  to  become  his  absolute 
property,  if  it  were  not  redeemed  within  a  short  and  definite  term.  The  barons 
apprized  their  sovereign  of  the  hard  treaty  and  impending  loss;  and  as  the  em- 
pire could  not  afford  a  ransom  of  seven  thousand  pounds  sterling,  Baldwin  was 
anxious  to  snatch  the  prize  from  the  Venetians,  and  to  vest  it  with  more  honor  and 
emolument  in  the  hands  of  the  most  Christian  king.  Vet  ttie  negotiation  was 
attended  with  some  delicacy.  In  the  purchase  of  relics,  the  saint  would  have 
started  at  the  guilt  of  simony:  but  if  the  mode  of  expression  were  changed,  he 
might  lawfullv  repay  the  debt',  accept  the  gift,  and  aclcnowledge  the  obligation. 
His  ambassadors,  two  Dominicans,  were  despatched  to  Venice  to  redeem  and 
receive  the  holy  crown,  which  had  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  the  galleys 
of  Vataces.  On  opening  a  wooden  box,  they  recognized  the  seals  of  the  doge 
and  barons,  which  were  applied  on  a  shrine  of  silver ;  and  within  this  shrine  the 
monument  of  the  Passion  was  enclosed  in  a  golden  vase.  The  reluctant  Vene- 
tians yielded  to  justice  and  power:  the  emperor  Frederic  granted  a  free  and 
honorable  passage;  the  court  of  France  advanced  as  far  as  Troves  in  Cham- 
pagne, to  meet  with  devotion  this  inestimable  relic;  it  was  borne  in  triumph 
through  Paris  by  the  king  himself,  barefoot,  and  in  his  shirt:  and  a  free  gift  of 
ten  thousand  marks  of  silver  reconciled  Baldwin  to  his  loss.  The  success  of  this 
transaction  tempted  the  Latin  emperor  to  offer  with  the  same  generosity  the 
remaining  furniture  of  his  chapel  *  a  large  and  authentic  portion  of  the  true 
cross ;  the  baby-linen  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  lance,  the  sponge,  and  the  chain, 
ofhis  Passion;  the  rod  of  Moses,  and  part  of  the  skull  of  St.  Tohn  the  Baptist.  For 
the  reception  of  all  these  spiritual  treasures,  twenty  thousand  marks  were  ex- 
pended by  St.  Louis  on  a  stately  foundation,  the  holy  chapel  of  Paris,  on  which 
the  muse  of  Boileau  has  bestowed  a  coir.ic  immortality.  The  truth  of  such  re- 
mote and  ancient  relics,  which  cannot  be  proved  by  any  human  testimony, 
must  be  admitted  by  those  who  believe  in  the  miracles  which  they  have  per- 
formed. About  the  middle  of  the  last  age,  an  inveterate  ulcer  was  touched  and 
cured  hy  a  holy  prickle  of  the  holy  crown  :  the  prodigy  is  attested  by  the  most 
pious  and  enlightened  Christians  of  France  ;  nor  will  the  fact  be  easily  dis- 
proved, except  by  those  who  are  armed  with  a  general  antidote  against 
religious  credulity. 
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a  cup -of  wine,  the  gifts  of  nature  and  the  symbols  of  grace. 

The  mother  of  God  was  degraded  from  her  celestial  honors 

and  immaculate  virginity ;  and  the  saints  and  angeb  were 

no  longer  solicited   to  exercise  the  laborious    office  of 

mediation   in  heaven,  and  ministry  upon   earth.     In  the 

practice,  or  at  least  in  the  theory,  of  the  sacraments,  the 

Paulicians  were  inclined  to  abolish  all  visible  objects  of 

worship,  and    the  words   of  the    gospel   were,  m    their 

judgment,  the  baptism   and  communion  of  the   faithful. 

They  indulged  a  convenient  latitude  for  the  interpretation 

of  Scripture;  and  as  often  as  they  were  pressed  by  the 

literal  sense,  they  could  escape  to  the  intricate  mazes  of 

figure  and  allegory.     Their  utmost  diligence  must  have 

been  employed  to  dissolve  the  connection  between  the  Old 

and  the  New  Testament ;  since  they  adored  the  latter  as 

the  oracles  of  God.  and  abhorred  the  former,  as  the  fabulous 

and  absurd  invention  of  men  or  daemons.     We  cannot  be 

surprised,  that  they  should  have  found  in  the  gospel  the 

orthodox  mystery  of  the  Trinity :  but  instead  of  confessing 

the   human    nature   and   substantial   sufferings  of  Christ, 

they  amused  their  fancy  with  a  celestial  body  that  passed 

through  the  Virgin   like  water  through  a  pipe ;   with  a 

fantastic   crucifixion,  that  eluded  the  vain  and    impotent 

malice  of  the  Jews.    A  creed  thus  simple  and  spiritual  was 

not  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  times  ; '  and  the 

^«^..I?:^'^u!i!l!  rational  Christian,  who  might  have  been  con- 
two  principles  i«iifi  11  1  1 

ofiheMagians  tcntcd  With  the  light  yoke  and  easy  burthen  ot 
Manichians.  Jcsus  and  his  apostlcs,  was  justly  offended, 
that  the  Paulicians  should  dare  to  violate  the 
unity  of  God,  the  first  article  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion.  Their  belief  and  their  trust  was  in  the  Father,  of 
Christ,  of  the  human  soul,  and  of  the  invisible  world.  But 
they  likewise  held  the  eternity  of  matter ;  a  stubborn  and 
rebellious  substance,  the  origin  of  a  second  principle,  of  an 
active  being,  who  has  created  this  visible  world,  and 
exercises  his  temporal  reign  till  the  final  consummation  of 
death  and  sin.'  The  appearances  of  moral  and  physical 
evil  had  established  the  two  principles  in  the  ancient 
philosophy  and  religion  of  the  E^st;  from  whence  this 
doctrine   was   transfused   to   the   various   swarms  of  the 

'  The  six  capital  errors  of  the  Paulicians  are  defined  by  Peter  Siculus.  (p.  756,1 
with  much  prejudice  and  passion. 

*  Primum  illorum  axioma  est,  duo  rerum  esse  principia ;  Deum  malum  et  Deum 
bonum,  aliunique  hujus  mundi  conditorem  et  principem.  et  alium  futun  xm- 
(Petr.  Sicul.  p.  756.> 
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Gnostics.  A  thousand  shades  may  be  devised  in  the  nature 
and  character  o{  Ahriman,  from  a  rival  god  to  a  subordinate 
daemon,  from  passion  and  frailty  to  pure  and  perfect 
malevolence :  but,  in  spite  of  our  efforts,  the  goodness  and 
the  power  of  Ormuzd  are  placed  at  the  opposite  extremities 
of  the  line ;  and  every  step  that  approaches  the  one  must 
recede  in  equa/  proportion  from  the  other.* 

The  apostolic  labors  of  Constantine  Sylvanus 
soon  multiplied  the  number  of  his  disciples,  the  ^mem  onlfe^' 
secret  recompense  of  spiritual  ambition.  The  PauUcians  in 
remnant  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  and  especially  the  poitus!*&c. 
Manichaeans  of  Armenia,  were  united  under  his 
standard ;  many  Catholics  were  converted  or  seduced  by 
his  arguments ;  and  he  preached  with  success  in  the  regions 
of  Pontus  "  and  Cappadocia,  which  had  long  since  imbibed 
the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  The  Paulician  teachers  were 
distinguished  only  by  their  scriptural  names,  by  the  modest 
title  of  Fellow-pilgrims,  by  the  austerity  of  their  lives,  thf  ir 
zeal  or  knowledge,  and  the  credit  of  some  extraordinary 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  they  were  incapable  of 
desiring,  or  at  least  of  obtaining,  the  wealth  and  honors  of 
the  Catholic  prelacy.  Such  anti-  Christian  pride  they  bitterly 
censured ;  and  even  the  rank  of  elders  or  presbyters  was 
condemned  as  an  institution  of  the  Jewish  synagogue.  The 
new  sect  was  loosely  spread  over  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor  to  the  westward  of  the  Euphrates;  six  of  their 
principal  congregations  represented  the  churches  to  which 
St.  Paul  had  addressed  nis  epistles;  and  their  founder 
chose  his  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of  Colonia,"  in  the 

»  Two  learned  critics,  Beausobre,  {Hist.  Critique du  Afanicheisme,  I.  i.  iv.  v.  vi.,) 
and  Mosheim,  {Ins/itut.  Hist.  Eccles.  and  de  Rebus  Christianis  ante  Constan- 
tinum,  sec.  i.  ii.  iii.,)  have  labored  to  explore  and  discriminate  the  various  sn  s- 
tems  of  the  Gnostics  on  the  subject  of  the  two  principles. 

10  The  countries  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Halys  were  possessed  above 
350  years  by  the  Medes,  {Herodot.  I.  i.  c.  103,)  and  Persians:  and  the  kings  of 
Pontus  were  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Achaemenides,  (Sallust.  Fragment,  1  iii.  with 
the  French  supplement  and  notes  of  the  president  de  Brosses.)* 

11  Most  prooably  founded  by  Pompey  after  the  conquest  of  Pontus.  This 
Colonia.  on  the  Lycus,  above  Neo-Caesarea.  is  named  bv  the  Turks  Coulei-hisar, 
or  Chonac.  a  populous  town  in  a  strong  country,  (D'An  vifle,  Giographie  AncieHue, 
torn.  ii.  p.  3^.    Tournefort,  Voyage  du  Levant,  torn.  iii.  lettre  xxi  p.  293.) 

*  For  the  Vxn^  of  Pontus,  see  Clinton,  iF.  H  iii.  p.  421-428) ;  Sallust  is  contra- 
dicted by  Polybius,  (v.  43) ;  and  after  him  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  (xix.  ao)\  Appian, 
(Afithr.c,  9);  Florus,  (iii.  5):  and  Jerome,  {De  Vir.  Rlust.  p.  300),  who  all  trace 
the  descent  of  this  dynasty  from  one  of  the  seven  Persian  chiefs,  who  assassinated 
the  false  Smerdts,  (521  b.  c),  and  placed  Darius  Hystaspes  on  the  throne.  The 
Achaemenides  had  their  origin  during  the  dark  fifteen  centuries  that  preceded 
the  time  of  Cyrus.  {L'Art  de  virifier  les  Dates,  p.  214) ;  they  were  the  royal 
family  of  Persia.  (Herodot.  vii  c.  11.)  Had  there  been  one  of  them  among  the 
seven  conspirators,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  would  have  been  chosen  king. 
Polybius  adds,  that  the  progenitor  of  the  kings  of  Pontus  received  from  Darius 
the  government  of  the  district  bordering  on  the  Euxine,  where  they  afterwards 
founded  an  independent  kingdom.— Eng.  Ch. 
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same  district  of  Pontiis  which  had  been  celebrated  by  the 
altars  of  Bellona"  and  the  miracles  of  Gregory  J*  After  a 
mission  ol  twenty-seven  years,  Sylvanus,  who  had  retired 
from  the  tolerating  government  of  the  Arabs,  fell  a  sacrifice 

Peiseciiiion  ^o  Roman  persecution.  The  laws  of  the  pioiu 
byibeGmk   emperors,  which  seldom  touched   the  lives  of 

cmpeton.  j^^g  odious  heredcs,  proscribed  without  mercy 
or  disguise  the  tenets,  the  books,  and  the  persons  of  the 
Montanists  and  ManichEeaiis :  the  books  were  delivered  to 
the  flames ;  and  all  who  should  presume  to  secr^e  such 
writing,  or  to  profess  such  opimons,  were  devoted  to  an 
ignommious  death."  A  Greek  minister  armed  with  legal 
and  military  powers,  appeared  at  Colonia  to  strike  the 
shepherd,  and  to  reclaim,  if  possible,  the  lost  sheep.  By  a 
refinement  of  cruelty,  Simeon  placed  the  unfortunate 
Sylvanus  before  a  line  of  his  disciples,  who  were  com- 
manded, as  the  price  of  their  pardon  and  the  proof  of  thrir 
repentence,  to  massacre  their  spiritual  father.  They  turned 
aside  from  the  impious  office ;  the  stones  dropped  from  their 
filial  hands,  and  of  the  whole  number,  only  one  executioner 
could  be  found,  a  new  David,  as  he  is  styled  by  the 
Catholics,  who  boldly  overthrew  the  giant  of  heresy.  This 
apostate,  Justus  was  his  name,  again  (kceived  and  betrayed 
his  unsuspecting  brethren,  and  a  new  conformity  to  the 
acts  of  St.  Paul  may  be  found  in  the  conversion  of  Simeon: 
like  the  apostle,  he  embraced  the  doctrine  which  he  had 
been  sent  to  persecute,  renounced  his  honors  and  fortunes, 
and  acquired  among  the  Paulicians  the  lame  of  a  missionarv 
and  a  martyr.  They  were  not  ambitious  of  martyrdom.^ 
but  in  a  calamitous  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yeats, 
their  patience  sustamed  whatever  zeal  could  inflict;  and 

13  The  temple  of  Bellona.  at  Comana  in  Ponlui,  vm  ■  pawerftil  mad  ii  mfcTlJ 
foundHiion,  and  the  high  priest  wa>  rnpected  as  the  lecond  penoa  li  tki 
kinjtcloni  As  the  sacerdotal  office  had  been  occupied  hy  hit  iBotlwr>s  faallT, 
Stnibo,  |1.  ail.  pp.  809.  83s,  Bj6.  B37.}  dwells  wHlh  peculiar  corapUc«»  aalit 
temple,  the  worship,  and  festival  which  vnt  twice  celebr«i«l  evary  mr.  M 
the  Bellona  ol  Poniua  had  ibe  features  and  character  of  the  KoMna,  aauimi. 

thebrotherof  ihejtreatSt.'Bas'il"  *  '    eaa  e  an      ixmmUjmm, 

I 'Hoe  caiieruin  ad  sua  egregU  ftcinora  divini  aique 


cunque  in  loco  in  vent  ■  ewent,  flammn  Iradi :  qnoa  ^  m 


.  a  litfjlf 

ij'iTii^u'e'boniin  dicumMmt"  (nt"h^Jd.  p""/»l"  What  more^ld  b^M* 

II  It  ihonld  ■rem  that  the  Paiiliciani  allowed  themielvea  wm*  ladw' 
equivocation  and  mental  reservat ion, till  the CatholicidlKovcnd  tba  mi 

Zuettltms,  which  reduced  (hem  10  the  alltmatlve  of  ipMUay  or  bwM 
ftlr.Siaa.  o.t6o^.  ' 
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power  was  insufficient  to  eradicate  the  obstinate  vegetation 
of  fanaticism  and  reason.  From  the  blood  and  ashes  of  the 
first  victims,  a  succession  of  teachers  and  congregations 
repeatedly  arose :  amidst  their  foreign  hostilities,  they 
found  leisure  for  domestic  quarrels :  they  preached,  they 
disputed,  they  suffered  ;  and  the  virtues,  the  apparent 
virtues,  of  Sergius,  in  a  pilgrimage  of  thirty-three  years, 
are  reluctantly  confessed  by  the  orthodox  historians."  The 
native  cruelty  of  Justinian  the  second  was  stimulated  by  a 
pious  cause ;  and  he  vainly  hoped  to  extinguish,  in  a  single 
conflagration,  the  name  and  memory  of  the  Paulicians.  By 
their  primitive  simplicity,  their  abhorrence  of  popular 
superstition,  the  Iconoclast  princes  might  have  been  recon- 
ciled to  some  erroneous  doctrines ;  but  they  themselves 
were  exposed  to  the  calumnies  of  the  monks,  and  they 
chose  to  be  the  tyrants,  lest  they  should  be  accused  as  the 
accomplices,  of  the  Manichaeans.  Such  a  reproach  has 
sullied  the  clemency  of  Nicephorus,  who  relaxed  in  their 
favor  the  severity  of  the  penal  statues,  nor  will  his  character 
sustain  the  honor  of  a  more  liberal  motive.  The  feeble 
Michael  the  first,  the  rigid  Leo  the  Armenian,  were  fore- 
most in  the  race  of  persecution  ;  but  the  prize  must  doubtless 
be  adjudged  to  the  sanguinary  devotion  of  Theodora,  who 
restored  the  images  to  the  Oriental  church.  Her  inquisitors 
explored  the  cities  and  mountains  of  the  lesser  Asia,  and 
the  flatterers  of  the  empress  have  affirmed  that,  in  a  short 
reign,  one  hundred  thousand  Paulicians  were  extirpated  by 
the  sword,  the  gibbet,  or  the  flames.  Her  guilt  or  merit 
has  perhaps  been  stretched  beyond  the  measure  of  truth  ; 
but  if  the  account  be  allowed,  it  must  be  presumed  that 
many  simple  Iconoclasts  were  punished  under  a  more 
odious  name ;  and  that  some  who  were  driven  from  the 
church,  unwillingly  took  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  heresy. 

The  most  furious  and  desperate  of  rebels  are  j^^^^^  ^^  ^y^^ 
the  sectaries  of  a  religion  long  persecuted,  and  Paulicians. 
at  length  provoked.  In  a  holy  cause  they  are  '  ^^-sso. 
no  longer  susceptible  of  fear  or  remorse :  the  justice  of  their 
arms  hardens  tnem  against  the  feelings  of  humanity ;  and 
they  revenge  their  father's  wrongs  on  the  children  of  their 
tyrants.  Such  have  been  the  Hussites  of  Bohemia  and  the 
Calvinists  of  France,  and  such  in  the  ninth  century,  were 

li  The  persecution  is  told  by  Petrus  Siculus,  (p.  579-763).  with  satisfaction  and 
pleasantry.  Justus  justa  persolvit.  Simeon  was  not  riToq^  but  Krjro^  (the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  two  vowels  must  have  been  nearly  the  same),  a  great  whale 
that  drowned  the  manners  who  mistook  him  for  an  Island.  See  likewise 
Ccdrenus,  (p.  432-435)* 
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the  Paulicians  of  Armenia  and  the  adjacent  provinces.* 
They  were  first  awakened  to  the  massacre  of  a  governor 
and  bishop,  who  exercised  the  imperial  mandate  of^Cfl- 
verting  or  destroying  the  heretics :  and  the  ^tipcst  recesses 
of  mount  Argaeus  protected  their  independence  and 
revenge.*  A  more  dangerous  and  consuming  flame  was 
kindled  by  the  persecution  of  Theodora,  and  the  revok  of 
Carbeas,  a  valiant  Paulician,  who  commanded  the  guards 
of  the  general  of  the  East.  His  father  had  been  impaled 
by  the  Catholic  inquisitors ;  and  religion,  or  at  least  nature, 
might  justify  his  desertion  and  revenge.  Five  thousand 
of  his  brethren  were  united  by  the  same  motives;  they 
renounced  the  allegiance  of  and -Christian  Rome ;  a  Saracen 
emir  introduced  Carbeas  to  the  caliph ;  and  the  commander 
of  the  faithful  extended  his  sceptre  to  the  implacable  enemy 
They  fortify  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  mountains  between  Siwas 
Tephrice,  and  Trebizond  he  founded  or  fortified  the  city 
of  Tephrice,"  which  is  still  occupied  by  a  fierce  and  licentious 
people,  and  the  neighboring  hills  were  covered  with  the 
Paulician  fugitives,  who  now  reconciled  the  use  of  the  Bible 
and  the  sword.  During  more  than  thirty  years,  Asia  was 
afflicted  by  the  calamities  of  foreign  and  domestic  war :  in 
their  hostile  inroads  the  disciples  of  St.  Paul  were  joined 
with  those  of  Mahomet;  and  the  peaceful  Christians,  the 
aged  parent  and  tender  virgin,  who  were  delivered  into 
barbarous  servitude,  might  justly  accuse  the  intolerant 
spirit  of  their  sovereign.  So  urgent  was  the  mischief,  so 
intolerable  the  shame,  that  even  the  dissolute  Michael,  the 
son  of  Theodora,  was  compelled  to  march  in  person  against 
the  Paulicians :  he  was  defeated  under  the  walls  of 
Samosata  ;  and  the  Roman  emperor  fled  before  the  heretics 
whom   his  mother   had   condemned   to  the  flames.     The 

"  Petrus  Siculus,  (p.  763,  764).  the  continuator  of  Theophanes,  (1.  iv.  c.  4,  p.  103, 
104),  Cedrenus  (p.  541,  542.  545),  and  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xvi.  p.  156),  describirs  the 
revolt  and  exploits  of  Carbneas  and  his  Paulicians. 

I*  Otter,  (l  oyag^f  en  Turquie  et  en  Perse,  torn,  ii),  is  probably  the  only  Frank 
who  has  visited  the  independent  barbarians  of  Tephnce,  now  Divrigni,  from 
whom  he  fortunately  escaped  in  the  train  of  a  Turkish  officer. 

•  Mount  Ar^a?us,  now  called  by  the  Turk  Ar>^tschisch,  was  between  the  ancient 
provinces  of  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia.  AccordiuR  toSirabo,  (Lib.  xii.  538),  it  was 
so  lofty,  that  it  was  crowned  with  perpetual  snow,  and  from  its  summit  the 
Euxine  could  be  seen  to  the  north,  and  the  bay  of  Issus  in  the  south.  In  its 
neighborhood,  Tyana  gave  birth  to  the  noted  Apollonius,  of  whose  adventures 
Wieland  has  made  so  amusinf^  a  romance.  At  its  foot.  Eunomius  first  saw  the 
lilfhl  in  the  village  of  Cadora.  and  ende«l  his  days  there  in  exile.  To  the  list  of 
heretics  produced  in  this  district,  may  .liso  he  added  Paul  of  Samosata.  Some 
i'^ht  will  probably  be  thn>wn  on  its  early  history,  when  the  rock-inscriptions, 
"^^^wd  bv  Mr.  Layard  at  Wan,  are  fully  interpreted.  They  record  the  victories 
o  A  \y^^  Arghistiti  whose  name  indicates  a  connection  with  Mount  Argsus. 
\  '    ■i.uJniaU  3J7.— Enc.  Ch. 
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Saracens  fought  under  the  same  banners,  but  the  victory 
was  ascribed  to  Carbeas ;  and  the  captive  generals,  with 
more  than  a  hundred  tribunes,  were  either  released  by  his 
avarice,  or  tortured  by  his  fanaticism.  The  valor  and 
ambition  of  Chrysocheir,**  his  successor,  embraced  a  wider 
circle  of  rapine  and  revenge.  In  alliance  with  his  faithful 
Moslems,  he  boldly  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Asia ;  the 
troops  of  the  frontier  and  the  palace  were  repeatedly  over- 
thrown ;  the  edicts  of  persecution  were  answered  And  piiiage 
by  the  pillage  of  Nice  and  Nicomedia,  of  Ancyra  Asia  Minor. 
and  Ephesus ;  nor  could  the  apostle  St.  John  protect  from 
violation  his  city  and  sepulchre.  The  cathedral  of  Ephesus 
was  turned  into  a  stable  for  mules  and  horses ;  and  the 
Paulicians  vied  with  the  Saracens  in  their  contempt  and 
abhorrence  of  images  and  relics.  It  is  not  unpleasing  to 
observe  the  triumph  of  rebellion  over  the  same  despotism 
which  has  disdained  the  prayers  of  an  injured  people.  The 
emperor  Basil,  the  Macedonian,  was  reduced  to  sue  for 
peace,  to  offer  a  ransom  for  the  captives,  and  to  request,  in 
the  language  of  moderation  and  charity,  that  Chrysocheir 
would  spare  his  fellow-Christians,  and  content  himself  with 
a  royal  donative  of  gold  and  silver  and  silk  garments.  **  If 
"  the  emperor,"  replied  the  insolent  fanatic,  "  be  desirous 
'*  of  peace,  let  him  abdicate  the  East,  and  reign  without 
"  molestation  in  the  West.  If  he  refuse,  the  servants  of  the 
"  Lord  will  precipitate  him  from  the  throne.**  The  reluctant 
Basil  suspended  the  treaty,  accepted  the  defiance,  and  led 
his  army  into  the  land  of  heresy,  which  he  wasted  with  fire 
and  sword.  The  open  country  of  the  Paulicians  was  ex- 
posed to  the  same  calamities  which  they  had  inflicted  ;  but 
when  he  had  explored  the  strength  of  Tephrice,  the  multi- 
tude of  the  barbarians,  and  the  ample  magazines  of  arms 
and  provisions,  he  desisted  with  a  sigh  from  the  hopeless 
seige.  On  his  return  to  Constantinople  he  labored,  by  the 
foundation  of  convents  and  churches,  to  secure  the  aid  of 
his  celestial  patrons,  of  Michael  the  archangel  and  the 
prophet  Elijah ;  and  it  was  his  daily  prayer  that  he  might 
five  to  transpierce,  with  three  arrows,  the  head  of  his 
impious  adversary.  Beyond  his  expectations,  the  wish  was 
accomplished :  after  a  successful  inroad,  Chrysocheir  was 
surprised  and  slain  in  his  retreat ;  and  the  rebel's  head  was 

w  In  the  history  of  Chrysocheir,  Genesius,  {Chron.  pp.  69-70,  edit.  Venet.,)  has 
exposed  the  nakedness  of  the  empire.  Constantine  Porphyrof^enitus,  (in  Vit. 
Basil,  c.  37-43f  pp*  166-171,)  has  displayed  the  glory  of  his  grandfather.  Cedrenus 
(PP-  570-573.)  "  without  their  passions  or  their  knowledge. 
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triumphant^  presented  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  On  the 
reception  of  tnis  welcome  trophy,  Basil  instantly  called  for 
his  bow,  dischamed  three  arrows  with  unerring  aim,  and 
accepted  the  applause  of  the  court,  who  hailed  the  victory 

of  tne  royal  archer.  With  Chrysochetr,  the  glory 
"  "^  of  the  Paulicians  faded  and  withered  ;**  on  the 
second  expedition  of  the  emperor,  the  impreg^nable  Tephrice 
was  deserted  by  the  heretics,  who  sued  for  mercy  or  escaped 
to  the  borders.  The  city  was  ruined,  but  the  spirit  of 
independence  survived  in  the  mountains ;  the  Paulicians 
defended,  above  a  century,  their  religion  and  liberty,  infested 
the  Roman  limits,  and  maintained  their  perpetual  alliance 
with  the  enemies  of  the  empire  and  the  gospel. 

About  the  middle  of  the  etg^hth  century, 
pUnt^n^  Constantine,  sumamed  Copronymus  by  the 
'^ThSS''   worshipers  of  images,  had  made  an  expedition 

into  Armenia,  and  bund,  in  the  cities  of  M elitene 
and  Theodosiopolis,  a  great  number  of  Paulicians,  his 
kindred  heretics.  As  a  favor,  or  punishment,  he  trans- 
planted them  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to 
Constantinople  and  Thrace  ;  and  by  this  emigration  their 
doctrine  was  introduced  and  diffused  in  Europe."  If  the 
sectaries  of  the  metropolis  were  soon  mingled  with  the 
promiscuous  mass,  those  of  the  country  struck  a  deep 
root  in  a  foreign  soil.  The  Paulicians  of^  Thrace  resisted 
the  storms  of  persecution,  maintained  a  secret  correspon- 
dence with  their  Armenian  brethren,  and  gave  aid  and 
comfort  to  their  preachers,  who  solicited,  not  without 
success,  the  infant  faith  of  the  Bulgarians."  In  the  tenth 
century,  they  were  restored  and  multiplied  by  a  more 
powerful  colony,  which  John  Zimisces"  transported  from 
tlie  Chalybian  hills  to  the  valleys  of  mount  Haemus.  The 
oriental  clergy,  who  would  have  preferred  the  destruction. 
impatiently  sighed  for  the  absence  of  the  Manich^eans:  the 
warlike  emperor  had  felt  and  esteemed  their  valor  :  their 
attachment  to  the  Saracens  was  pregnant  with  mischief; 

"  Sinmirrfiapuv0:i  irSaa  !i  &vlkiSaa  tiji  Tf#f«j[?f  riavifiia.  How  elecani  u 
(be  Greek  lonEue.  tvtn  in  the  mouth  of  Cedtenus  I 

11  Copronyinua  iranspotied  bis  avfYcvri^,  liereiics ;  and  thus  itr'Kariv^  f 
oiocaif  rdf  llav/JKiavuii,  uys  Ceilrcnus.  (p.  46],)  who  bis  copied  ibc  anuli 
of  Tbeopbanei. 

«  Pelrui  Siculus.  oho  resided  nine  monlhs  a1  Tepbrici,  f  a.  d.  Sto.)  ki  Iht 
ransom  of  captives,  Ip.  764,1  was  infnrmed  or  Ilicir  intended  mission,  and 
•ddressed  his  preservalive,  ilie  Hiiisna  Afanith/rorum,  to  the  new  nrchbiibsp 
of  the  Bulgarians,  (p.  754.) 

n  The  c^ony  of  Paulicians  and  Jacobites  Iransoianied  by  John  UmlKn,  (a.  D. 
S7D.)  fVom  Armenia  10  Thrace,  is  mentioned  by  Zonaral,  (torn.  ii.  I.  «vU.  p.  uj 
mi  Anna  Cowim,  lAlixiad.  1.  »iv.  p.  450,  81c.) 
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but,  on  the  side  of  the  Danube,  against  the  barbarians  of 
Scythia,  their  service  might  be  useful,  and  their  loss  would 
be  desirable.  Their  exile  in  a  distant  land  was  softened  by 
a  free  toleration  :  the  Paulicians  held  the  city  of  Philippo- 
polis  and  the  keys  of  Thrace ;  the  Catholics  were  their 
subjects ;  the  Jacobite  emigrants  their  associates :  they 
occupied  a  line  of  villages  and  castles  in  Macedonia  and 
Epirus  ;  and  many  native  Bulgarians  were  associated  to  the 
communion  of  arms  and  heresy.  As  long  as  they  were 
awed  by  power  and  treated  with  moderation,  their  voluntary 
bands  were  distinguished  in  the  armies  of  the  empire ;  and 
the  courage  of  these  do^s,  ever  greedy  of  war,  ever  thirsty 
of  human  blood,  is  noticed  with  astonishment,  and  almost 
with  reproach,  by  the  pusillanimous  Greeks.  The  same 
spirit  rendered  them  arrogant  and  contumacious:  thejr 
were  easily  provoked  by  caprice  or  injury;  and  their, 
privileges  were  often  violated  by  the  faithless  bigotry  of  the 
government  and  clergy.  In  the  midst  of  the  Norman  war, 
two  thousand  five  hundred  Manichaeans  deserted  the 
standard  of  Alexius  Comnenus,"  and  retired  to  their  native 
homes.  He  dissembled  till  the  moment  of  revenge ;  invited 
the  chiefs  to  a  friendly  conference;  and  punished  the 
innocent  and  guilty  by  imprisonment,  confiscation,  and 
baptism.  In  an  interval  of  peace,  the  emperor  undertook 
the  pious  office  of  reconciling  them  to  the  church  and 
state :  his  winter-quarters  were  fixed  at  Philippopolis ;  and 
the  thirteenth  apostle,  as  he  is  styled  by  his  pious  daughter, 
consumed  whole  days  and  nights  in  theological  controversy. 
His  arguments  were  fortified,  their  obstinacy  was  melted, 
by  the  honors  and  rewards  which  he  bestowed  on  the  most 
eminent  proselytes ;  and  a  new  city,  surrounded  with 
gardens,  enriched  with  immunities,  and  dignified  with  his 
own  name,  was  founded  by  Alexius,  for  the  residence  of 
his  vulgar  converts.  The  important  station  of  Philippopolis 
was  wrested  from  their  hands  ;  the  contumacious  leaders 
were  secured  in  a  dungeon,  or  banished  from  their  country ; 
and  their  lives  were  spared  by  the  prudence,  rather  than 
the  mercy,  of  an  emperor,  at  whose  command  a  poor  and 
solitary  heretic  was  burnt  alive  before  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia."  But  the  proud  hope  of  eradicating  the  prejudices 
of  a  nation  was  speedily  overturned  by  the  invincible  zeal 

«*  The  Alexiad  of  Anna  Comnena,  (1.  v.  p.  131 ;  1.  vi.  pp.  154.  155;  !•  x>v.  pp.  459- 
457,  with  the  Annotations  of  Ducan^e.)  records  the  transaclioiis  of  her  apostolic 
father  with  the  Manichxans  whose  abominable  heresy  she  was  desirous  of  refuting. 

«  Basil,  a  monk,  and  the  author  of  ihc  Bogomiles,  a  sect  of  Gnostics,  who  soon 
vanished,  (Anna  Comnena.  Alex,  1.  xv.  pp.  487-494.    Moshuim.  Hist.  Eccl  p.  420.) 
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of  the  Paulicians,  who  ceased  to  dissemble  or  refused  to 
obey.  After  the  departure  and  death  of  Alexius,  they  soon 
resumed  their  civil  and  religious  laws.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  their  pope  or  primate  (a  manifest 
corruption)  resided  on  the  confines  of  Bulgaria,  Croatia, 
and  Dalmatia,  and  governed,  by  his  vicars,  the  filial  con- 
gregations of  Italy  and  France.*  From  that  aera,  a  minute 
scrutiny  might  prolong  and  perpetuate  the  chain  of  tradition. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  age,  the  sect  or  colony  still  inhabited 
the  valleys  of  mount  Haemus,  where  their  ignorance  and 
poverty  were  more  frequently  tormented  by  the  Greek 
clergy  than  by  the  Turkish  government.  The  modem 
Paulicians  have  lost  all  memory  of  their  origin  ;  and  their 
religion  is  disgraced  by  the  worship  of  the  cross,  and  the 
practice  of  bloody  sacrifice,  which  some  captives  have 
imported  from  the  wilds  of  Tartary." 

In  the  West,  the  first  teachers  of  the  Mani- 
duci\on"in?o  chaean  theology  had  been  repulsed  by  the 
^France!*  peopIc,  or  supprcsscd  by  the  prince.  The  favor 
and  success  of  the  Paulicians  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  must  be  imputed  to  the  strong,  though 
secret,  discontent  which  armed  the  most  pious  Christians 
against  the  church  of  Rome.*  Her  avarice  was  oppressive, 
her  despotism  odious:  less  degenerate  perhaps  than  the 
Greeks  in  the  worship  of  saints  and  images,  her  innovations 
were  more  rapid  and  scandalous:  she  had  rigorously  defined 
and  imposed  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation :  the  lives 
of  the  Latin  cleriry  were  more  corrupt,  and  the  Eastern 
bishops  might  pass  for  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  if 
they  were  compared  with  the  lordly  prelates,  who  wielded 
by  turns  the  crosier,  the  sceptre,  and  the  sword.  Three 
dilTerciit  roads  might  introduce  the  Paulicians  into  the  heart 
of  Europe.    After  the  conversion  of  Hungary,  the  pilgrims 

2«  Mall.  Paris.  ///>/.  Major,  p.  267.  This  passag^e  of  our  English  historian  is 
allej:c<l  hy  Dticauge  in  an  excelient  note  on  v'illehardouin.  (No.  208,)  who  found 
Ihc  Paulicians  at  Philippopolis  the  friends  of  ihc  Bulgarians. 

2'  Sec  Marsii;li,  Stato  Militare  deir  Imperio  Ottomano,  p.  24. 

"  (ioihic  resistance  to  ecclesiastical  tyranny  grew  in  vigor  as  the  new  thrones 
hccame  firmer  atid  society  more  organized.  Germany  was  the  principal  scene  o( 
the  struggle.  Indignantlv  enduring  what  it  was  yet  to  weak  to  shake  off,  captive 
mind  welcomed  the  Pauficiaus  as  its  fellow-sufferers  and  allies;  it  did  not  learn 
Irom  them  to  know  its  wrongs  or  to  desire  enfranchisement.  Mr.  Hallam.  {Aftdd/f 
Aj^rs.  iii.  463,  note.)  not  more  highly  than  justly,  commends  this  chapter :  and  con- 
curs with  its  "accurate  and  luminous  "  view  of  the  influence,  exercised  h\  these 
persecuted  and  dispersed  E.^stern  sectaries  on  the  subsequent  changes  in  the 
West.  The  Gothic  mind  must  he  studied  in  its  infancy  and  growth;  its  native 
strength  and  internal  resources  must  be  attentively  scanned,  in  order  to  under- 
stand how  it  prepared  its  own  eventual  extrication.  That  the  Paulicians  or 
Maiiichxans  had  but  a  small  share  in  bringing  on  the  Reformation,  is  evident 
from  the  absence  of  their  doctrines  in  the  creeds  of  Protestant  ChurcHes.^E.  C. 
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who  visited  Jerusalem  might  safely  follow  the  course  of  the 
Danube:  in  their  journey  and  return  they  passed  throuj»ii 
Philippopolis ;  and  the  sectaries,  disguising  their  name  and 
heresy,  might  accompany  the  French  or  German  caravans 
to  their  respective  countries.  The  trade  and  dominion  ol 
Venice  pervaded  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  hospitable 
republic  opened  her  bosom  to  foreigners  of  every  climate 
and  religion.  Under  the  Byzantine  standard,  the  Paulicians 
were  often  transported  to  the  Greek  provinces  of  Italy  and 
Sicily :  in  peace  and  war  they  freely  conversed  with  strangers 
and  natives,  and  their  opinions  were  silently  propagated  in 
Rome,  Milan,  and  the  kingdoms  beyond  the  Alps."  It  was 
soon  discovered,  tliat  many  thousand  Catholics  of  every 
rank,  and  of  either  sex,  had  embraced  the  Manichaean 
heresy ;  and  the  flames  which  consumed  twelve  canons  of 
Orleans  was  the  first  act  and  signal  of  persecutioa.  The 
Bulgarians,"  a  name  so  innocent  in  its  origin,  so  odious  in 
its  application,  spread  their  branches  over  the  face  of 
Europe.  United  in  common  hatred  of  idolatry  and  Rome, 
they  were  connected  by  a  form  of  episcopal  and  presbyterian 
government;  their  various  sects  were  discriminated  by 
some  fainter  or  darker  shades  of  theology  ;  but  they 
generally  agreed  in  the  two  principles,  the  contempt  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  denial  of  the  body  of  Christ,  either 
on  the  cross  or  in  the  Eucharist.  A  confession  of  simple 
worship  and  blameless  manners  is  extorted  from  their 
enemies  ;  and  so  high  was  their  standard  of  perfection,  that 
the  increasing  congregations  were  divided  into  two  classes 
of  disciples,  of  those  who  practiced,  and  of  those  who 
aspired.  It  was  in  the  country  of  the  Albigeois,"  in  the 
southern  provinces   of  France,   that   the   Paulicians  were 

tt  The  introduction  of  the  Paulicians  into  Italy  and  France  is  amply  discussed 
by  Muratori,  {AHiiguiiai.  Italitg  Medii  yEvi,  torn.  v.  dissert.  Ix.  pp.  81-152,)  and 
Moslieim,  (pp.  379-382,  A19-422.)    Vet  botli  have  overlooked  a  curious  passage  of 
William  the  Apulian,  who  clearly  describes  them  in  a  battle  between  the  Greeks 
and  Normans,  a.  d.,  1040,  (in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Ital.  torn.  v.  p.  256  ; 
Cum  Grxcis  aderant  quidam,  quos  pessinuis  error 
Fecerat  amentes,  et  ab  ipso  nomen  habebant. 
But  he  is  so  i{niorant  of  their  doctrine  as  to  make  them  a  kind  of  Sabellians  or 
Patripassians. 

»  Bulgaria  Boulgres,  Bongres,  a  national  appellation,  has  been  applied  by  the 
French  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  usurers  and  unnatural  sinners.  The  Pat<rini, 
or  Patelini,  has  been  made  to  signify  a  smooth  and  flattering  hypocrite,  such  as 
FAvocat  Patelin  of  that  original  and  pleasant  farce,  (Ducange.  Gloss.  Latinitat. 
Medii  et  Infimi  yEvi).  The  Manicha:ans  were  likewise  named  CaMari,  or  the 
pure,  by  corruption,  Gazari,  &c. 

»•  Of  the  laws  crusade,  and  persecution  against  the  Albigeois,  a  just,  though 
general,  idea  is  exj>ressea  by  Mosheim,  (pp.  ,477-481).  The  detail  may  be  found  in 
the  ecclesiastical  historians,  ancient  and  modern.  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and 
amongst  these  Fleury  is  the  most  impartial  and  moderate. 
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ponectttion  most  deeply  implanted ;  and  the  same  vids- 
AibigTOis  situdes  ot  martyrdom  and  revenge  which  had 
A.D.xsoo.ic.  been  displayed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Euphrates,  were  repeated  in  the  thirteenth  century  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone.  The  laws  of  the  Eastern  emperors 
were  revived  by  Frederic  the  second.  The  insuii^nts  of 
Tephrice  were  represented  by  the  barons  and  cities  of 
Languedoc.  Pope  Innocent  III.  surpassed  the  sanguinary 
fame  of  Theodora.  It  was  in  cruelty  alone  that  her  soldiers 
could  equal  the  heroes  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  cruelty  of 
her  priests  was  far  excelled  by  the  founders  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion ;"  an  office  more  adapted  to  confirm,  than  to  refute, 
the  belief  of  an  evil  principle.  The  visible^  assemblies  of  the 
Paulicians,  or  Albigeois,  were  extirpated  with  fire  and  swc»d; 
and  the  bleeding  remnant  escaped  by  flight,  concealment,  or 
Catholic  conformity.  But  the  invincibk  spirit  which  thev 
had  kindled  still  lived  and  breathed  in  the  Western  world. 
In  the  state,  in  the  church,  and  even  in  the  cloister,  a  latent 
succession  was  preserved  of  the  disciples  of  St.  Paul ;  who 
protested  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome  embraced  the  Bible 
as  the  rule  of  faith,  and  purified  their  creed  from  all  the 
visions  of  the  Gnostic  theolo^.  The  struggles  of  Wicklifie 
in  England,  of  Hubs  in  Bohemia,  were. premature  and  ineffec- 
tual ;  but  the  names  of  Zuinglius,  Luther ,and  Calvin,  are 
pronounced  with  gratitude  as  the  deliverers  of  nations. 

A  philosopher,  who  calculates  the  degree  of 
consMiuenccs  their  merit  and  the  value  of  their  reformation. 
RefonLation.  ^*^^  prudently  ask  from  what  articles  of  fiiith, 
above  or  against  our  reason,  they  have  enfran- 
chised the  Christians ;  for  such  enfranchisement  is  doubt- 
less a  benefit,  so  far  as  it  may  be  compatible  with  truth  and 
piety.  After  a  fair  discussion,  we  shall  rather  be  surprked 
by  the  timidity,"  than  scandalized  by  the  freedom,  of  our 

"  The  Acts,  (Z.f]^^r  Scntentiarum).  of  the  Inquisition  of  Thouloose,  (a.  d.  mot- 
1^23),  have  been  published  by  Limborch,  (Amstelodami.  169a).  with  a  previMS 
History  of  the  Inquisition  in  general.  They  deserved  a  more  learned  ana  critical 
editor.  As  \vc  must  not  calumniate  even  Satan,  or  the  Holy  Office.  I  will  obaerve. 
that  of  a  list  of  criminab  v.-hi.  !i  fills  nineteen  folio  pages,  only  fifteen  men  and 
four  women  v/crc  dclivcretl  lo  I'le  secular  arm. 

M  The  opinions  and  proceettings  of  the  reformers  arc  exposed  in  part  iU  of  the 
genera]  history  of  Mosneii.i :  but  the  balance,  which  he  has  held  with  so  clear  aa 
eye,  and  so  steadv  a  haiid.  begins  to  incline  in  favor  of  his  Lutheran  brethren.* 

•  No  salutary  change  lias  ever  been  sudden.  Permanent  reform  has  always  bad 
such  unsuccessful  precursors  as  Wickliffe  and  Huss.  The  merit  of  their  trioa- 
phant  followers  v/as  in  the  favorable  conjuncture  which  called  them  into  actioa. 
To  estimate  rightly  the  value  of  the  Reformation,  we  must  watch  in  all  iustacei. 
the  long  previous  struggle  by  which  it  was  preoared,  and  unveil  the  antasQoitt 
ascendancy  in  its  earliest  form.  There  is  not  a  brighter  hour  in  the  historyoi  «hl 
It  was  the  birth  of  public  opinion,  that  offspring  of  Gothic  mind,  that  dfcadof 
tsrrants,  that  power  which  is  now  so  rapidly  advancing  to  govern  the  world.—] 
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first  reformers.  With  the  Jews,  they  adopted  the  belief 
and  defence  of  all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  all  their 
prodigies,  from  the  garden  of  Eden  to  the  visions  of  the 
prophet  Daniel ;  and  they  were  bound,  like  the  Catholics, 
to  justify  against  the  Jews  the  abolition  of  a  divine  law.  In 
the  great  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,  the 
reformers  were  severely  orthodox :  they  freely  adopted  the 
theology  of  the  four,  or  the  six,  first  councils ;  and  with  the 
Athanasian  creed,  they  pronounced  the  eternal  damnation 
of  all  who  did  not  believe  the  Catholic  faith.  Transubstan- 
tiation,  the  invisible  change  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  is  a  tenet  that  may  defy  the 
power  of  argument  and  pleasantry ;  but  instead  of  consult- 
mg  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  of  their  sight,  their  feeling, 
and  their  taste,  the  first  Protestants  were  entangled  in  their 
own  scruples,  and  awed  by  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the  insti- 
tution of  the  sacrament.  Luther  maintained  a  corporeal^ 
and  Calvin  a  real,  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist ;  and 
the  opinion  of  Zuinglius,  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  spiritual 
communion,  a  simple  memorial  has  slowly  prevailed  in  the 
reformed  churches."  But  the  loss  of  one  mystery  was 
amply  compensated  by  the  stupendous  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  redemption,  faith,  grace,  and  predestination,  which  have 
been  strained  from  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  These  subde 
questions  had  most  assuredly  been  prepared  by  the  fathers 
and  schoolmen :  but  the  final  improvement  and  popular 
use  may  be  attributed  to  the  first  reformers,  who  enforced 
them  as  the  absolute  and  essential  terms  of  salvation. 
Hitherto  the  weight  of  supernatural  belief  inclines  against 
the  Protestants ;  and  many  a  sober  Christian  would  rather 
admit  that  a  wafer  is  God,  than  that  God  is  a  cruel  and 
capricious  tyrant. 

Yet  the  services  of  Luther  and  his  rivals  are  solid  and 
important;  and  the  philosopher  must  own  his  obligations 
to  these  fearless  enthusiasts.**  I.  By  their  hands,  the  lofty 
fabric  of  superstition,  from  the  abuse  of  indulgences  to  the 
intercession  of  the  Virgin,  has  been  levelled  with  the 
ground.  Myriads  of  both  sexes  of  the  monastic  profession 
were  restored  to  the  liberty  and  labors  of  social  life.     A 

M  Under  Edward  VI.  our  reformation  was  more  bold  and  perfect ;  but  in  the 
ftindamental  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  a  strong  and  explicit  declaration 
against  the  real  presence  was  obliterated  in  the  original  copy,  to  please  the  people. 
or  the  Lutherans,  or  Queen  Elizabeth,  (^um^/'j  History  of  the  Rfformalian, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  82,  138,  303). 

»<  "  Had  it  not  been  for  such  men  as  Luther  and  myself."  said  the  fanatic 
Whiston  to  Hallev  the  philosopher  "  you  would  now  be  kneeling  before  an  image 
"of St.  Winifred." 
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hierarchy  of  saints  and  angels,  of  imperfect  and  subordin^e 
deities,  were  stripped  of  tneir  temporal  power,  and  reduced 
to  the  enjoyment  of  celestial  happiness ;  their  images  and 
relics  were  banished  from  the  church;  and  the  credulity 
of  the  people  was  no  longer  nourished  with  the  daily  repe- 
tition of  miracles  and  visions.  The  imitation  of  Paganism 
was  supplied  by  a  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving,  me  most  worthy  of  man,  the  least  unworthy 
of  the  Deity,  it  only  remains  to  observe,  whether  such 
sublime  simplicity  be  consistent  with  popular  devotion ; 
whether  the  vulgar,  in  the  absence  of  all  visible  objects, 
will  not  be  inflamed  by  enthusiasm,  or  insensibly  subside 
in  languor  and  indifference.  II.  The  chain  of  authority 
was  broken,  which  restrains  the  big^ot  front  thinking  as 
he  pleases,  and  the  slave  from  speaking  as  he  thinks :  the 
pop^,  Others,  and  councils,  were  no  longer  the  supreme 
ana  infallible  judges  of  the  world ;  and  each  Christian  was 
taught  to  acknowledge  no  law  but  the  Scriptures,  no  inter. 
preter  but  his  own  conscience.  This  freedom,  however,  was 
the  consequence,  rather  than  the  design,  of  the  Reformation. 
The  patriot  reformers  were  ambitious  of  succeeding  the 
tyrants  whom  they  had  dethroned.  They  imposed  with 
equal  rigor  their  creeds  and  confessions ;  they  asserted  the 
right  of  the  magistrate  to  punish  heretics  with  death.  The 
pious  orperson^  animosity  of  Calvin  proscribed  in  Servetus" 
the  guilt  of  his  own  rebellion  ;**  and  the  flames  of  Smith  field, 

u  The  article  oTStrvtl  in  the  Diclionnairi  tyilifiif  of  ChanSepIc  la  Ibc  kat 
■ccount  whicb  I  luvc  seen  of  (his  shumefut  ttanMCilan.  See  likewlw  ibc  AU* 
d^Artigny.  /faitveaitJC  Aftmoirts  £  ffittttire,  Ike.,  lorn,  ii-  pp.  5S~>5i- 

>•  lam  more Hecpl'rKiiDdallndMIbe^nsleexecntionctfServctP-  iinaaiiw 
hecatorabi  which  have  Waxed  in  the  aoKMlB-r*!  of  Spain  and  ~ 
of  Calvin  aeemi  lt>  have  been  envenonied  by  pcnonal  malic 


I.  The  deed  of  cniehy  was  not  varnished  by  Ibe  pretence  < 
Of  alalc.    In  his  passage  Ihrough  Geneva,  Serveloa  waa  a : 

ncilhcr  preached,  nor  prinled,  nor  made  proselyte*.     J.  A  

yields  the  sbric  obedience  which  he  requires,  but  Calvin  vloUud ._ 

of  doinii  as  he  would  be  done  bv ;  a  rule  whicb  I  read  In  a  ma«al  inillli  iB 
Isocr.iies.  (in  Nicoclrs.  torn.  J.  p.  93,  edit.  Battle),  four  hundred  ttm*  bSfm  Ihi 
imblicaiionof  the  gospel,*     'A  iruaroiTEf   £f' It^xw  JlpvtCMStb 
uXAoic  M  iroirire,! 

■■fo  VDu,  but  sim|>lv'fhcmaxfm'orjusti».''Do  noi 
uflend  you  if  they  should  dn  ll  (o  you.— Ciii70T. 

<-  M.  Guiiot  comptaimlhai  Gibbon's  version  oTlhi 
words  of  Isocrate*  may  not  bavc  been  Tendered  wi 
■piril  baa  undoubtedly  been  preserved.  The  leadc 
understand  the  Impniae  tqr  which  Ihev  were  carried 
tballl  coDid  not  be  slopped  at  Iheir  i>oint.  that  mini 

menloftwelve  hundred  years,  and  would  not  be  aga. . 

himself  a  church,  over  which  his  sway  was  as  u>-sr>luic  as  that  of  ai 

To  forll(>'  this,  he  isaucH  his  intolerant  decree :  "Jure  gladii  hareticaacMi 
"  esse,"  and  darkened  his  Tame  by  a  deed,  above  all  others,  hldeoaafarlli 
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in  which  he  was  afterwards  consumed,  had  been  kindled  for 
the  Anabaptists  by  the  zeal  of  Cranmer."  The  nature  of  the 
tiger  was  the  same,  but  he  was  gradually  deprived  of  his 
teeth  and  fangs.  A  spiritual  and  temporal  kingdom  was 
possessed  by  the  Roman  pontiff:  the  Protestant  doctors 
were  subjects  of  an  humble  rank,  without  revenue  or  juris- 
diction. His  decrees  were  consecrated  by  the  antiquity  of 
the  Catholic  church  :  their  arguments  and  disputes  were 
submitted  to  the  people  ;  and  their  appeal  to  private  judg- 
ment was  accepted  beyond  their  wishes,  by  curiosity  and 
enthusiasm.  Since  the  days  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  a  secret 
reformation  has  been  silently  working  in  the  bosom  of  the 
reformed  churches  ;  many  weeds  of  prejudice  were  eradi- 
cated ;  and  the  disciples  of  Erasmus"  diffused  a  spirit  of 
freedom  and  moderation.  The  liberty  of  conscience  has 
been  claimed  as  a  common  benefit,  an  inalienable  right;** 
the  free  governments  of  Holland**  and  England  introduced 
the  practice  of  toleration  ;  and  the  narrow  allowance  of  the 
laws  has  been  enlarged  by  the  prudence  and  humanity  of 
the  times.  In  the  exercise,  the  mind  has  understood  the 
limits  of  its  powers,  and  the  words  and  shadows  that  might 

»7  See  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  84-86.  The  sense  and  humanity  of  the  young  king 
were  oppressed  by  the  authority  of  the  primate. 

s*  Erasmus  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of  rational  theology.  Afler  a  slumber 
of  a  hundred  years,  it  was  revived  by  the  Arminians  of  Holland,  Grotius,  Lim- 
borch,  and  Le  Clerc  :  in  England  by  Chillingworth,  the  Latiludinariaus  of  Cam- 
bridge, (Burnet,  Hut.  of  Own  Timfs,  vol.  i.  pp.  261-268,  octavo  edition).  Tillotson. 
Clarke.  Hoadley,  &c. 

a»  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  the  three  writers  of  the  last  age,  bv  whom  the 
rights  of  toleration  have  been  so  nobly  defended,  Bayle,  Leibnitz,  and  Locke,  are 
all  laymen  and  philosophers. 

40  See  the  excellent  chapter  of  Sir  William  Temple  on  the  religion  of  the  United 
Provinces.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  Grotius,  (de  Rebus  Belgicis,  Anna/,  I.  i.  p.  13, 
14,  edit,  in  i2mo.),  who  approves  the  imperial  laws  of  persecution,  and  only  con- 
demns the  bloody  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition.  * 

riity  and  hateful  for  its  perfidy.  The  work  for  which  Servetus  suffered,  Christian- 
ismi  Restitutio,  viiis  doomed  to  share  its  author's  ftite.  Every  copy  that  could 
be  found,  was  used  by  the  bigots  of  Vienna  for  fuel  when  they  burned  his  effigy. 
In  the  horrid  tragedy' at  Geneva.  "  femori  auctoris  alligatus,  cum  ipso  combustus 
"  est."  (See  Pettigrew's  Bibliotheca  Sussexiana,  Lat.  MFS.  No.  loi.)  A  copy 
that  had  escaped  destruction  came  into  Dr.  Mead's  possestioti,  who  was  pre- 
paring to  publish  it  in  1723,  when  the  impression  was  seized  by  Dr.  Gibson,  then 
bishop  of  London,  and  committed  to  the  flames.  Four  copies  were  saved,  which 
with  two  of  the  original  edition  are  now  the  bibliographical  treasures  of  royal  and 
scientific  libraries.  But  they  have  afforded  to  the  press  the  means  of  multiplying 
the  book,  so  that  it  is  now  generallv  obtainable. ~Eng.  Ch. 

•The  "  Reformed  Church  "  of  Holland  imbibed  too  much  the  spirit,  and  followed 
the  example,  of  its  Genevan  founder.  As  soon  as  it  was  itself  secure,  it  began, 
under  the  second  Staathouder,  Moritz,  to  persecute  the  Armiiiian  Remonstrants ; 
and  the  synod  of  Dordrecht  emulated  the  council  of  Constance.  Grotius  himself 
was  one  of  its  victims.  His  escape  from  the  castle  of  Leeuwenstecn  is  a  popular 
tale,  read  by  many  who  do  not  know  that  he  was  confined  there  for  his  religious 
opinions.  The  progress  of  toleration  has  restrained,  and  now  .forbids,  such 
proceedings.  But  even  as  late  as  1787,  when  the  Prussian  arms  reinstated  the 
expelled  prince  of  Orange,  licentious  multitu<les  were  let  loose  to  assault  and 
plunder  the  "goriless  heretics;  '  atid  even  in  these  days,  the  orthodox  teachers 
do  not  discourage,  as  they  ought,  the  prejudices  of  ignorant  fanaticism.— E.  C. 
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amuse  the  child  can  no  longer  satisfy  his  manly  reason." 
The  volumes  of  controversy  are  overspread  with  cobwebs: 
the  doctrine  of  a  Protestant  church  is  far  removed  from  the 
knowledge  or  belief  of  its  private  members ;  and  the  forms 
of  orthodoxy,  the  articles  of  faith,  are  9ut»cribed  with  a 
sieh  or  a  smile  bv  the  modem  clei^.  Yet  the  friends  of 
Christianity  are  alarmed  at  the  boundless  impulse  of  inquiry 
and  skepticism.  The  predictions  of  the  Catholics  are  accom- 
plished ;t  the  web  of  mystery  is  unravelled  by  the  Arminians, 
Arians,  and  Socinians,  whose  numbers  must  not  be  computed 
from  their  separate  congregations ;  and  the  pillars  of  reve- 
lation are  shaken  by  those  men  who  preserve  the  name 
without  the  substance  of  religion,  who  indulge  the  license, 
without  the  temper,  of  ohilosophy," 

«  Sir  Willian  BlacltWonc.  {ComlMtaritt.  vol.  iv.  pp.  a  mJ  cxpUiai  the  U> 
Ol  EnKlarid  u  it  wu  fiietl  at  the  Revolution.  The  eiceptianiof  Papisu,  and  oT 
ihoae  who  deny  the  Trinity,  vruuLd  atill  leave  a  tolerablt  Kvpe  for  pcrveciitian 
if  the  natioDBl  apirit  were  int  more  eflectnal  IbaD  a  bnndred  uatutc*.* 

MI  shall  recommend  to  puUk animiidveTBiaa  Iwo  paaucr*  in  Dr.  Priesder, 
which  betray  the  ahimale  lendency  of  bi>  opinions.  At  Ihe  first  of  IIivsf.  IHiit. 
^the  CctriiHiaHi  of  ChritHcmilf,  vol.  i-  p.  175,  276),  ihc  priest,  at  ihe  second. 
(vol.  ii.  p.  4tLt1.  the  magistrate,  nay  tremble ! 

■Thai  S)rirll  has  sltice  Hpanced  Itaoe  slatntcs  from  our  code.  Its  chaiac- 
Icrisiics  and  pTOsrest  illuminiie  every  TKtEeufEnKliih  history,  bnt  more  panirn- 
IbtIv  those  of  the  three  centuries,  Mnce  ii  btolie  Iron  hienrchial  faondare.  In 
distlngnlslilnKqiialillci  cannot  be  found  so  conspicuously  displayed  in  theaanah 
of  any  other  coanliY-    (Sec  Hallam.  1. 374.1— Exa  Ch. 

t  The  Catholia  cleailv  foresaw  a  decline  of  ftitb.  if  Reason  •hould  be  permitted 
to  cauicBd  with  Aulhotilv.  The  Protestants,  sincere  and  earnest  in  their  — —'• 
Mircelv  realiied  the  bright  future  for  menial  liberty  their  doctrines  (breshai 


T,  Calvin,  and  the  early  reformers. 

and  mccesallilly /ni/«(erf  aitalnal  the  bllherli- 

" — le.lhey  were  the  real  fricndsofreliicious  freedom  and  I 


itudeofAv/cii 


se,  they  were  the  real  fricndsofreliicious  freedom  and  hBRianprosreas.   If  thev 
vjuMlfied  In  ptoteRlng  againat  papal  autborily  and  adoptlnK  reason  as  their 
le  in  maiieia  offish,  fiow  could  the;  logtcally  refose  tbc  sane  rights  10  c.ilier 
—"'  raileal  Pmicalanls  ?   If  Ihe  Episcainlian,  ihe  Preslvtenan    and  the 
might  investigate,  reason,  and  (hlnk,  bow  could  they  roDsistcnilv  denv 
iri  vllE);e  to  the  0>»ke>'-  the  Unitarian,  or  ihe  Deist  ?  The  l>ark  Asesaf 
faith,  which  destroyed  Pagan  dvlllntion  and  oppmsed  the  naiinis  of 
'Bs  the  loKtcal  and  lesltlmate  result  of  the  religion  of  Rome  ■  aod  the 
light  of  reason  and  philosophy  dates  from  the  decadence  of  that  blth. 


and  the  advent  of  the  iulrepid  an< 


IDS  If  ABIHA— The  deUled  pereonlficttlon  of  beauty  uid  lOTCk 

«        " TheaoddoB  lovea    ,    ,    .    ,    uud  fllli 

*' Tlw  Rlr  around  with  beauty."— 5yf on. 


VENUS  AND  ADONIS. 

IN  the  contnt  of  Ihe  primeval  godi.  Saturh  nulincd  UbamuB,  wbiac  faloal 
rendered  Ihe  Ma  EenerMlvc,  ■nd  mil  of  tbc  faam  of  the  mvca  uoie  IbM  n- 
(olendeiil  godden  at  bimily  mid  of  love,  calM  Vbiiub  by  Ibe  IImmb«  ■nd  Amo- 
DiTBbylbeCreclu.  InobedieuntolhevllofJupiTBKihcvaiiDlMcd  hiwcdlock 
with  the  ddbrmed  Bxl  VuLCAN.aiulwubctovedbvnaiijroftbeOlrBvlaadeitiB. 
Id  retani  ibc  loved  Mars,  Bacchub,  llKKCvav,  HEPTtms,  utd  cHtacr  goit,  aal 
■ho  tbc  iiKiTtali  Anckiixr,  aiid  Anann.  The  «a>tr  death  of  the  latter,  fnm  ■ 
wound  tecelvetl  while  hnnling  a  wild  bou-.VBMmbiUeflTbmcMetl  andtWhSk- 
■lly  Hclalmed : 

■• He  must  not  die, 

"  Till  mutual  ovenhrow  of  motUd  kilidt 
•'  Kor  he  being  dead,  with  him  la  beauty  aUhi, 
"  And  beauly  dead,  black  chtoa  coow*  again  (" 
To  mitigate  Ihe  frantic  gilef  and  despair  o(  the  occan-boni  goddi 


to  lile,  on  coiidhkni  that  he  ifaoold  iiind  sU  tOMtha  afternatcly  with  VKin.-s  ud 
bendf.  "  Thia  impliea ,"  aays  [.cnqiTiere,  "  Ihe  allemate  relBm  of  aanmeT  aad 
"  winter,  Adonis  i*  onen  taken  nt  Osiaii,  becauae  the  fcatlvala  of  both  wm 
"oRen  begun  with  moumlnl  faunenlatiotu,  and  finiihed  with  a  rcviral  of  joy,  a 
"  they  were  retnmliig  to  life  a|:aln." 

"  In  honor  of  AmNis."  aay*  Moriti,  "  leaiivala  were  ccUbrated.  dnfaf  wUd 
"  the  ¥romen  bemoaiKd  hi*  death,  and,  eapoalBg  vtwtii  Uled  only  wilb  aadi 
"  Boweia  aa  loon  wither  away,  and  whleh  were  called  mUtr,  .... 


"  mourned  life'*  short  enduring  Uoiaoma.    I 


I  that  tbc  laMeotatkn 


_edG«rmanBuihar,ProC/ohnJoachtmEacbeafaBrg,«S|iWBalbeBylh,l* 
on BtoMnal cf  Clattieal LiltraiiiTt,ta  Aillowa :  " Aiatiitai  Adonia waa an otinttl 
"(ltleariheaun,siKiiiryiiigI.«nl;  iheboar  wsntht emblem  of  winter.duringwhkh 
"  the  uroituAlve  jiowen  nf  iinlure  being  suapended.  Vkni's  was  aaid  lolaneM 
"  (be  loss  oF  AiHi.Ms  until  he  wa>  restored  nitaln  to  life:  whence  both  theSy-— 

"  and  Argive  women  annually  mounied  his  death,  and  celebrated  hi ■ 

"  Adonis  is  supposed  (u  be  the  name  deily  with  (he  ti>rlBT    '^  - 


"  Ran  purple  (0  the  sea,  supinscd  o'iih  blood 
"  Of  Tammuz  yearly  wounded ;  tht  love-tale 
"Infected  Rlon's  daughters  with  like  heal; 
"Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 
"  Eiekiel  saw."  Famditi  tail.  BM 

"Then  hebronghtmetnlhediKirorthe  gale  of  the  Lord's  bonae  which  wi 

"■■• ih:  and, behold. (hi ' ' —  '^''' "    ■■--■^ 

—Tahip  of  Adonis,    _ 
>f  Pbuniciaii  orl|ii 

"  In  the  lower  ami  six „,..  

"  wen  celebrated  in  annual  leUlvalsl.<A»«d)  at  ByUoa,  Aleundrla, 

The  aacrcd  lestival  called  Adenia  waa    i "-  -' '  ■- 

Phtmidans.  Lyciana,  Syrians,  aixl    Enplini  _  

early  Cfariiliam.    It  wa*  Hill  nklirateiTni  Aleaandiia.  the  cradle  of  the  O 


arly  CfariilUm.    It  wa*  Hill  eeklirated  ni  Aleaandiia.  the  cradle  of  the 

■Ith.  lu  the  tlBe  nf  Saint  C\-ril,  and  pmbablv  at  Antioch, "  w  here  the  dIacL, 

"  first  called  Christians."  It  anrall}'  resembled  (be  religious celebrat ton  of  tbadeaih 
and  resuriectlon  afjasif),  rolled  Kasler.thi!  [■aiaovtrr,  oTlhel.ar(:'sSnp|icr,byIlK 
Christians:  but  Christian  blMoriaiis  have  negteaed  tn  pohil  out  the  inA  Itac 
when  the  PaRsn  leNlval  calkd  AdoHia  was  abolisbed.  and  the  Ctiristias  IMirtf 
called  £dM>TwaacstBblliihed  in  Itsslvad.    Taykir.  in  his  t>irgfni.  sayathat: 

"  The  .<<<aiiia  urere  snlcmn  fraxts  in  honor  nf  Vkm-h  and  In  memory  of  her  be- 
"  toved  son  Adohis.    Vkni'r,  an  iqirnnR  fmin  the  M-a.  Marr,  could  not  be  Boae 

..  u u,..  ^,^, i_i_..  .^_„  ^^.  ,,„  „|,in,rt  Makm  i  Adonia  is  lltcfalhr  Om 

.easlH,  without  aii>  ihanKc  orsubsiltntioDof  names, 

., cL-lcbratud  tolhebmior  iifMAKVandhrr  son.Oi'aLoaD." 

Thus  CSD  we  cleariy  trace  a  mnrkcil  ti'Scmhlaiu-i'  U-tween  ancient  Pagan  idoMty 
and  modern  orthodun  Christian itv.  Throne  fiiiih-^vnuln  be  a  direct  and  lineal  d^ 
scendanl  from  the  oiher  '■-  -  '  •  ■  •• 
what  altered.    Bui  i^till 

of  (he  old  mylholuKi-.- 


-L       leavened  bread  in  the  communion  of  Christ's  body. 
II,  The  nature  of  purgatory.     III.  The  supremacy  of  the 

■  The  above  represenlBlion  of  the  Tri'iily  is  bom  So.  47  o(  ^''  Garltnlaiiif, 
foi  iSSi.  publialied  at  Leipsic,  Germany.   It  was  copied  from  in  oil  painting,  which 
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three  persons  in  one  godhead,— their  equality,  by  the  remarkable  resemblance 
between  the  Ihree  portraits.  The  magical  elfccl  of  the  four  eyes,  which  appa- 
rently gives  each  portrait,  B-kfi  vifviid  teparalth.  two  complete  visual  organs. 


rt.G'itiiKyn't  Hillary  a/ IH/ 


'■ciin€°mVFa!l 0/ iht  Roman 
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pope.  And,  IV.  The  single  ordouble  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  cause  of  either  nation  was  managed  by  ten 
theological  champions ;  the  Latins  were  supported  by  the 
inexhaustible  eloquence  of  cardinal  Julian ;  and  Mark  at 
Ephesus  and  Bessarion  of  Nice  were  the  bold  and  able 
leaders  of  the  Greek  forces.  We  may  bestow  some  praise 
on  the  progress  of  human  reason,  by  observinf[>  that  the 
first  of  these  questions  was  nffw  treated  as  an  immaterial 
rice,  which  might  innocently  vary  with  the  &5hion  of  the 
age  and  country.  With  regard  to  the  second,  both  parties 
were  agreed  in  the  belief  of  an  intermediate  state  of  purga- 
tion for  the  venial  sins  of  the  faithful ;  and  whether  their 
souls  were  purified  by  elemental  fire,  was  a  doubtAil  point, 
which  in  a  few  years  might  be  conveniently  settled  on  the 
spot  by  the  disputants.  The  claims  of  supremacy  appeared 
of  a  more  weighty  and  substantial  kind ;  yet  by  the  Orientals 
the  Roman  bishop  had  ever  been  respected  as  the  first  of  the 
five  patriarchs ;  nor  did  they  scruple  to  admit,  that  his  juris- 
diction should  be  exercised  agreeably  to  the  holy  canons ; 
a  vague  allowance,  which  might  be  defined  or  eluded  by 
occasional  convenience.  The  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  the  Father  alone,  or  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  was 
an  article  of  faith  which  had  sunk  much  deeper  into  the 
minds  of  men  ;  and  in  the  sessions  of  Ferrara  and  Florence, 
the  Latin  addition  oifilioque  was  subdivided  into  two  ques- 
tions, whether  it  were  legal,  and  whether  it  were  orthodox. 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  boast  on  this  subject  of 
my  own  impartial  indifference ;  but  1  must  think  that  the 
Greeks  were  strongly  supported  by  the  prohibition  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  against  adding  any  article  whatsoever 
to  thecreedof  Nice,  or  rather  of  Constantinople.  In  earthly 
atfairs,  it  is  not  easy  tn  conceive  how  an  assembly  of  legis- 
lators can  bind  their  successors,  invested  with  powers  equal 
to  their  own.  But  the  dictates  of  inspiration  must  be  true 
and  unchangeable  ;  nor  should  a  private  bishop,  or  a  pro- 
vincial synod,  have  presumed  to  innovate  against  the  ju(h[- 
nient  of'^  the  Catholic  church.  On  the  substance  of  oe 
doctrine,  the  controversy  was  equal  and  endless  ;  reaKm  ■ 
confounded  by  the  procession  of  a  Deity  ;  the  gospel,  whkfa 
lay  on  the  altar,  was  silent ;  the  various  texts  of  the  btbm 
might  be  corrupted  by  fraud,  or  entangled  by  sopT ' 
and  the  Greeks  were  ignorant  of  the  characters  and  « 
of  the  Latin  saints.     Of  this  at  least  we  may  be  s 
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neither  side  could  be  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  their 
opponents.  Prejudice  may  be  enlightened  by  reason,  and 
a  superficial  glance  may  be  rectified  by  a  clear  and  more 
perfect  view  of  an  object  adapted  to  our  faculties  ;  but  the 
bishops  and  monks  had  been  taught  from  their  infancy  to 
repeat  a  form  of  mysterious  words  ;  their  national  and  per- 
sonal honor  depended  on  the  repetition  of  the  same  sounds ; 
and  their  narrow  minds  were  hardened  and  inflamed  by  the 
acrimony  of  a  public  dispute. 

In  the  treaty  between  the  two  nations,  several  forms  of  con- 
sent were  proposed,  such  as  might  satisfy  the  Latins,  with- 
out dishonoring  the  Greeks  ;  and  they  weighed  the  scruples 
of  words  and  syllables,  till  the  theological  balance  trembled 
with  a  slight  preponderance  in  favor  of  the  Vatican.  It  was 
agreed  (I  must  entreat  the  attention  of  the  reader),  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  as  from 
one  principle  and  one  substance  ;  that  he  proceeds  by  the 
Son,  being  of  the  same  nature  and  substance,  and  that  he 
proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  by  one  spiration 
and  production.         ******* 

*  The  divine  light  of  Mount  Thabor,  a  memorable  ques- 
tion, consummates  the  religious  follies  of  the  Greeks.  The 
fakirs  of  India,  and  the  monks  of  the  Oriental  church,  were 
alike  persuaded,  that  in  total  abstraction  of  tlie  faculties  of 
the  mmd  and  body,  the  purer  spirit  may  ascend  to  the  en- 
joyment and  vision  of  the  Deity.  The  opinion  and  practice 
of  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos  will  be  best  represented 
in  the  words  of  an  abbot,  who  flourished  in  the  eleventh 
century.  **  When  thou  art  alone  in  thy  cell,"  says  the  ascetic 
teacher,  "  shut  thy  door,  and  seat  thyself  in  a  corner ;  raise 
"  thy  mind  above  all  things  vain  and  transitory  ;  recline  thy 
"  beard  and  chin  on  thy  breast ;  turn  thy  eyes  and  thy 
"  thought  towards  the  middle  of  thy  belly,  the  region  of  the 
"  navel;  and  search  the  place  of  the  heart,  the  seat  of  the 
"  soul.  At  first,  all  will  be  dark  and  comfortless ;  but  if  you 
"  persevere  day  and  night,  you  will  feel  an  ineffable  joy ; 
"  and  no  sooner  has  the  soul  discovered  the  place  of  the 
"  heart,  than  it  is  involved  in  a  mystic  and  ethereal  light." 
This  light,  the  production  of  a  distempered  fancy,  the  creature 
of  an  empty  stomach  and  an  empty  brain,  was  adored  by  the 
Quietists  as  the  pure  and  perfect  essence  of  God  himself; 
and  as  long  as  the  folly  was  confined  to  Mount  Athos,  the 

♦  From  Chap,  lxiii.  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
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simple  solitaries  were  not  inquisitive  how  the  divine  essence 
could  be  a  mcUericd  substance,  or  how  an  immaierial  sub- 
stance could  be  perceived  by  the  ejres  of  the  body.  But  in 
the  reign  of  the  younger  Andronicus,  these  monasteries 
were  visited  by  Barlaam,  a  Calabrian  monk,  who  was  equally 
skilled  in  philosophy  and  theology ;  who  possessed  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Greeks  and  Latins ;  and  whose  versatile  genius 
could  maintain  their  opposite  creeds,  according  to  Uie  in- 
terest of  the  moment.  The  indiscredon  of  an  ascetic  revved 
to  the  curious  traveller  the  secrets  of  mental  prayer ;  and 
Barlaam  embraced  the  opportunity  of  ridiculing  tne  Quietists. 
who  placed  the  soul  in  the  navel ;  of  accusing  the  monks  of 
Mount  Athos  of  heresy  and  blasphemy.  His  attack  com- 
pelled the  more  learned  to  renounce  or  dissemble  the  simple 
devotion  of  their  brethren :  and  GregoryPalamas  introduced 
a  scholastic  disdncdon  between  the  essence  and  operadon 
of  God.  His  inaccessible  essence  dwells  in  the  midst  of  an 
uncreated  and  eternal  light ;  and  this  beatific  vision  of  the 
saints  had  been  manifested  to  the  disciples  on  Mount  Thabor. 
in  the  transfiguration  of  Christ.  Yet  this  distinction  could 
not  escape  the  reproach  of  Polytheism  ;  the  eternity  of  the 
light  of  Thabor  was  fiercely  denied ;  and  Barlaam  still  charged 
the  Palamites  with  holding  two  eternal  substances,  a  visible 
and  an  invisible  God.  From  the  rage  of  the  monks  of  Mount 
Athos,  who  threatened  his  life,  the  Calabrian  retired  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  his  smooth  and  specious  manners  intro- 
duced him  to  the  favor  of  the  great  domestic  and  the 
emperor.  The  court  and  the  city  were  involved  in  this 
theological  dispute,  which  flamed  amidst  the  civil  war ;  but 
the  doctrine  of  Barlaam  was  disgraced  by  his  flight  and 
apostasy ;  the  Palamites  triumphed ;  and  their  adversar}', 
the  patriarch  John  of  Apri,  was  deposed  by  the  consent  of 
the  adverse  factions  of  the  state.  In  the  character  of  emperor 
and  theologian,  Cantacuzene  presided  in  the  synod  of  the 
Greek  church,  which  established,  as  an  article  of  faith,  the 
uncreated  light  of  Mount  Thabor;  and,  after  so  many  insults, 
the  reason  of  mankind  was  slightly  wounded  by  the  addition 
of  a  single  absurdity.  Many  rolls  of  paper  or  parchment 
have  been  blotted  ;  and  the  impenitent  sectaries  who  refused 
to  subscribe  the  orthodox  creed,  were  deprived  of  the  honors 
of  Christian  burial ;  but  in  the  next  age  the  question  was  for- 
gotten ;  nor  can  I  learn  that  the  axe  or  the  fagot  were 
•^nployed  for  the  exUrpation  of  the  Barlaamitc  heresy. 


NEPTUNS. 

AFTER  the  pristine  gods,  Pontns,  Oceumt,  and  Nerens,  had  disappeared* 
.    the  dim  obscurity  of  the  past,  we  see  the  mighty  Neptune,  the  nok  Ma 
of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  rising  in  Icingly  nu^esty  from  the  bosom  of  the  «aiffcs,saA 
assuming  undisputed  dominion  over  oceans,  riveim,  and  seas.    On  the  pitccdiag 
page  is  an  engraving  of  tliis  Pagan  deity  from  one  of  Sir  J.  N.  Paton'a  iUuatratioas 
of  Shelley's  Promgiheus  Umboutui.    Like  all  true  gods,  this  divinity  is  fDrmed 
ill  the  image  of  man,  and  is  shown  reclining  on  the  seashore,  holding  in 
his  baud  the  well-known  trident— the  symbol  of  his  power  over  the  treacherou 
waves— which  always  bear  the  traces  of  his  sceptre  in  the  furrows  visible  on 
their  unstable  surface   as  they  forever  assault  and  beat  against  all  objects  that 
rise  above  their  level,  like  selfish  inortals  who  strive  to  drag  down  to  their  ODkn 
dull  mediocrity  those  who  aspire  to  a  higher  and  nobler  condition. 

It  has  been  said,  that  while  the  divinities  of  Olympus  still  exist  in  the  realms  o( 
literature  and  art,  they  have  been  banished  forever  from  the  domain  of  theology ; 
but  in  truth,  though  the  names  of  our  deities  have  undergone  a  change,  their  attri- 
butes remain  the  same,  and  the  entire  fabric  of  modem  theology  is  undoubtedly 
of  ancient  mythological  origin.  The  opposing  principles  of  good  and  evil,  now 
worshiped  and  feared  by  all  religionists,  were  also  worshiped  and  feared  by  the 
ancient  fire-worshipers,  who  adored  Jehovah  under  the  name  of  Ormuzd  — 
the  author  of  every  blessing— and  who  feared  Satan— the  essential  principle  of 
evil — then  named  Ahriman.  Does  not  the  Christian  mystery  of  the  trinity  appear 
in  the  trimurti  of  Boodhism,  and  in  the  "  divine  "  teachings  of  Plato  ?  Is  not  the 
worship  of  Pagan  images  paralleled  by  the  adoration  of  Christian  saints?  Are 
not  the  doctrines  of  the  incarnation  and  resurrection— of  heaven,  and  hell,  and 
purgatory,  and  the  judgment,  essentially  Pagan,  and  arc  they  not  now  universally 
affirmed  throughout  Christendom  by  the  hired  advocates  of  Christianity  ? 

When  Confucius  taught  his  countrymen  the  noble  doctrine,  *'  Do  unto  others 
"  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you,"  the  sentiment  was  as  true  and 
pure  as  when  in  later  years  it  was  proclaimed  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  his  disci- 
ples :  but  when  Jesus  admitted  that  some  "  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  king- 
"  dom  of  heaven's  sake,"  the  rite,  although  Christian,  remained  as  ridiculous  as 
when  it  originated  in  Phrygia  and  was  practiced  by  the  mad  priests  of  Cybele. 
When  Mazdak,  the  Persian,  Pythagoras,  the  Greek,  and  Jesus,  the  Jew,  taught  their 
disciples  to  hold  their  property  in  common,  they  taught  the  same  doctrine  of  Com- 
munism that  the  rich  now  oppose  and  the  poor  approve.  It  is  neither  Christian, 
nor  Persian,  nor  Pagan,  but  expresses  the  common  hope  of  suffering  humanity. 
And  all  the  doctrines  that  have  survived  from  the  classic  age  of  Pagan  civiliza- 
tion —  the  doubts  and  dreams  of  poets  and  seers,  the  thoughts  and  systems  of 
sages  and  philosophers  — will  ultimately  be  preserved  if  found  to  be  true,  and 
will  be  discarded  if  found  to  be  false.  But  the  accumulated  knowledge  M»e 
now  possess  has  not  been  derived  from  one  sect,  one  country,  one  religion  or 
one  race,  but  rather  from  all  countries,  all  races,  and  all  religions  ;  and  is  the 
product  of  the  wisdom  and  experience  garnered  during  all  the  ages. 

*'  How  many  ideas  of  the  ancient  Stoics,"  says  Castelar,  "  and  how  many  ideas 
*'  of  the  primitive  Christians  form  the  foundation  of  our  faith,  of  our  cocic  of  morals  ? 
"  What  soul  has  conceived  the  law  to  whose  empire  I  find  myself  submiilmg? 
'*  What  apostle  or  what  martyr  has  raised  the  altar  of  my  belief?  Ust-lcss  ques- 
*'  tions.  Ask  not  of  the  cloud  where  it  has  been  formed,  nor  of  the  lightning 
"  where  it  has  been  kindled  ;  the  universe  is  the  laboratory  of  life,  an<l  the  univcr- 
"  sal  conscience  is  the  laboratory  of  ideas.  Thus  some  engender  them,  (»thcrs 
••  express  them,  these  preach  them,  those  die  for  them  ;  and  even  those  who 
"  oppose  and  combat  them  aid  in  their  development,  till  they  become  the  common 
"  property  of  mankind.*'— E. 
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PUBLISHER'S  PREFACE. 


**  The  chain  of  authority  was  broken,  which  restrains  the  bij^ot  from  thinking 
as  he  pleases,  and  the  slave  from  speaking  as  he  thmks :  the  popes, 
fathers,  and  councils,  were  no  longer  the  supreme  and  infallible  judges 
of  the  world  ;  and  each  Christian  was  taught  to  acknowledge  no  law 
but  the  Scriptures ;  no  interpreter  but  his  own  conscience."  —  Gibbon, 


GIBBON  was  opposed  to  theological  discussion.  After 
stating  his  views  in  relation  to  the  fadls  of  history,  and 
citing  his  authorities,  he  was  content  to  leave  the  subje6l 
to  the  judgment  of  his  readers.  But  the  rude  charges  made  by  his 
opponents,  of  "  willful  misrepresentations,  gross  errors  and  servile 
"plagiarisms,"*  forced  him  in  self-defence  to  publish  his  Vindica- 
tion, "  The  whole  sacerdotal  order,"  says  M.  Guizot,  in  his  Memoirs 
of  Gibbon's  Li/Cy  "  was  leagued  against  him.  His  most  a6live 
"  opponents  were  rewarded  by  dignities  and  favors."!  *  *  ^ 
"  Theologians,  especially,  complained  of  those  sedions  [of  his 
"  work]  which  related  to  ecclesiastical  history.  They  assailed  his 
"  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  chapters,  sometimes  justly,  sometimes 
"  acrimoniously,  almost  always  with  weapons  weaker  than  those 
"  of  their  adversary.  If  I  may  judge  of  them  by  what  I  have  read 
"  of  their  labors,  they  were  far  surpassed  by  him  in  information. 
"  acquirements,  and  talents."!  *  ♦  *  "  His  eye  was  never  darkened 
"  by  the  mists  which  time  gathers  round  the  dead.  He  saw  that 
"  man  is  ever  the  same,  whether  arrayed  in  the  toga,  or  in  the  dress 
"  of  to-day,  whether  deliberating  in  the  senate  of  old,  or  at  the 
"  modern  council-board,  and  that  the  course  of  events,  eighteen 
"  centuries  ago,  was  the  same  as  at  present." 

•  For  this  polite  laneuage  the  world  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Davis, 
t  Mr.  Davis  received  a  royal  pension.    Dr.  Apthorpe  an  archiepiscopal  living. 
Dr.  Watson,  the  most  f^entlemanlv  ofGibhofi's  opponents,  was  made  a  bishop. 
X  Preface  to  second  edition  of  Guizot's  translation  of  Gibbon's  Rome. 
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IV  publisher's  preface. 

"  I  shall  always  seek  the  truth,"  said  Gibbon,  before  he  began 
to  write  history,  "although  as  yet  1  have  scarcely  found  anything 
"  but  its  semblance."  In  the  preface  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Haman  Empire,  he  further  remarks :  "  1 
"  shall  content  myself  with  renewing  my  serious  protestation, 
"  that  I  have  always  endeavored  to  draw  from  the  fountain-head ; 
"that  my  curiosity,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  duty,  has  always  ut^d 
"  me  to  study  the  originals,  and  that,  if  they  have  sometimes 
"  eluded  my  search,  1  have  carefully  marked  the  secondary 
"  evidence,  on  whose  faith  a  passage  or  a  (a.&  were  reduced  to 
"depend." 

Although  Gibbon  carefully  followed  this  prudent  and  reasonable 
course,  yet  his  History  was  vigorously  assailed,  on  its  first  appear- 
ance, by  prominent  Christian  writers.  "All  the  religious  party, 
"  so  numerous  and  respefled  in  England,"  continues  M-  Guiiot, 
"  united  to  condemn  the  last  two  chapters  of  the  volume, — the 
"Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  of  the  work,  —  which  contain  the  history 
"  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  Many  and  loud  were  their 
"  protests.  To  Gibbon,  these  were  startling."  His  own  judgment 
was  impartinl.  He  had  conscientiously  endeavored  to  state  the 
truth  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  Christianity ;  and  he  was  greatly 
astonished  that  truth  should  prove  so  unsatisfadory  to  Christian 
ears.  "  Had  I  believed,"  he  says  in  his  Memoirs,  "  that  the 
"  majority  of  English  readers  were  so  fondly  attached  even  to  the 
"name  and  shadow  of  Christianity,  had  I  foreseen  that  the  pious, 
"  the  timid,  and  the  prudent,  would  feel,  or  affeft  to  feel,  with 
"  such  exquisite  sensibility,  I  might,  perhaps,  have  softened  the 
"  two  invidious  chapters,  which  would  create  many  enemies  and 
"  conciliate  few  friends-"  But,  as  these  chapters  had  been  written 
and  published  to  the  world,  they  could  not  be  recalled,  nor  could 
their  influence  be  destroyed.  Their  author,  however,  could  be 
assailed,  and  his  motives  might  be  misrepresented.  Appeals  could 
be  made  to  sectarian  faith  and  religious  prejudice,  and  bigotry 
might,  perchance,  be  stimulated  and  aroused. 

Although  many  books  have  been  written  in  opposition  tii 
Gibbon,  and  although  the  crop  of  "Answers,  Apologies,  Remarks, 
"Examinations,"  &"€.,  proved  fruitful  and  prolific,  yet  no  new  fact 
in  regard  to  the  origin  of  Christianity  has  been  given  to  the  world 
by  this  army  of  truculent  theologians.  No  new  witnesses  have 
by  them  been  summoned  ;  no  new  evidence  has  been  discovered ; 
no  important  testimony  has  been  produced.  Gibbon  ha<ientirely 
covered  the  ground,  and  thoroughly  exhausted  the  subject  ;  ami  if 
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the  history  of  Christianity  be  incomplete,  and  the  proof  of  its 
divine  origin  be  insufficient,  it  is  surely  not  the  fault  of  the 
accomplished  and  learned  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Christian  writers  have  almost  unanimously  awarded  the  highest 
praise  to  Gibbon's  History y  with  the  exception  of  the  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Chapters,  in  which  an  historical  account  is  given  of  the 
origin  and  progjress  of  Christianity.  As  presented  by  Gibbon,  the 
chain  of  evidence  seemed  so  defective  and  weak,  that  Christians, 
who  believed  their  faith  was  grounded  on  the  strongest  historical 
proof,  were  naturally  indignant.  With  more  zeal  than  discretion, 
they  accused  Gibbon  of  misrepresentation  and  fraud — of  pervert- 
ing evidence  and  suppressing  facts.  After  boldly  making  these 
charges,  they  undertook  the  difficult  task  of  proving  them  to  be 
true.  The  shrewdest  of  their  number,  the  famous  Lord  Bishop 
of  Landaff,  wrote  an  Apology  for  Christianity  ^  which  reads  like  an 
orthodox  sermon,  but  which  entirely  omits  the  formality  of  pre- 
senting evidence.  Gibbon,  who  understood  the  Bishop's  motives, 
acknowledged  his  piety,  and  ignored  his  pamphlet.  He  fully 
realized  Waston's  difficult  position,  who  was  forced  to  resort  to 
declamation  or  remain  dumb.  The  statements  and  arguments  of 
Gibbon's  other  opponents,  which  betray  the  assurance  and  intoler- 
ance of  their  authors,  can  be  seen  in  this  Vindication,  Gibbon,  who 
had  quoted  from  the  highest  authorities,  was  convicted  by  these 
critics  of  quoting  from  other  editions  than  those  used  by  them ; 
and,  therefore,  although  the  quotations  were  right,  the  references 
were  not.  Some  figures,  in  copying,  had  become  transposed  ;  a 
passage  which  Gibbon  described  as  containing  half  a  dozen  lines, 
was  found,  when  accurately  measured,  to  number  perhaps  eight 
or  ten  ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  great  crimes,  Gibbon's  printer, 
following  the  traditions  of  his  craft,  had  been  guilty  of  several 
typographical  blunders.  The  critics  were  so  elated  with  these  dis- 
coveries, that  they  quite  forgot  to  present  the  evidence  for  Chris- 
tianity which,  as  they  said,  Gibbon  had  suppressed ;  and  they  also 
leglected  to  prove  their  charges  of  misrepresentation  and  fraud. 
Indeed,  the  contrast  between  their  statements  and  their  evidence 
—their  assertions  and  their  facts — is  remarkably  suggestive. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  have  read  Gibbon,"  says  the  Ecleftic  Review, 
"  without  obtaining  an  increased  clearness  in  our  view  of  the 
"  several  grand  changes  of  the  civilized  world,  by  means  of  which 
*'  ancient  and  modern  history  are  linked  together.  By  indefatiga- 
"  ble  study  of  such  writers  as  describe  the  manners  and  customs 
"  of  the  several  countries  and  ages,  Gibbon  had  become  so  inti- 
'*  mately  acquainted  with  the  modes  of  thinking  and  ading  peculiar 
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"to  those  times  and  countries,  as  to  have  almost  attained  ihe 
"  clearness  of  a  contemporary  author.  A  familiar  acquaintance 
'"  of  the  emperor  Julian,  for  instance,  could  scarcely  have  described 
"  with  greater  precision  whatever  constitutes  the  chief  interest  ctf 
"  that  important  reign.  He  appears  to  have  taken  Tacitus  for  hb 
"  model,  and,  like  that  author,  to  have  aimed  continually  at  making 
"  his  words  say  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  indeed  astonishing, 
"  how  he  contrives  to  express  the  minutest  shade  of  a  thought, 
"  by  an  unusual,  or  more  emphatic  use  of  common  words  ;  and 
"  what  a  multiplicity  of  views  he  has  the  art  to  combine  in  the 
"  same  sentence.  His  Vindicalitm  of  himself  against  (he  misinter- 
"  prelation  of  some  of  his  phiBses,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
"  pointing  out  in  those  particular  cases,  how  very  delicately  they 
"  were  poised.  We  may  give  as  an  instance  the  word  accused, 
"  which,  according  to  his  own  explanation,  was  purposely  em- 
"  ployed  without  addition,  to  signify  that  the  martyr  Nemesion 
"  might  or  might  not  be  guilty  of  robbery.  The  bishop  Eusebius 
"  presumed,  that  he  was  innocent ;  the  Pagan  magistrate  pre- 
"  sumed,  as  a  Pagan,  that  he  was  gfuilty.  One  thing  only  was 
"  certain— he  was  accused.  But  Mr.  Gibbon's  style,  to  be  rightly 
"  and  fully  appreciated,  ought  to  be  studied.  A  single  reading 
"  will  seldom  give  us  a  thorough  conception  of  all  he  means  to 
"  convey.  On  a  repeated  perusal,  when  the  whole  connexion  has 
"  become  tolerably  familiar  to  the  mind,  new  light  breaks  in  upon 
"  us ;  and  we  are  surprised  to  find  the  entire  thought,  with  all  Its 
"  appurtenances,  much  richer  than  we  had  at  first  apprehended." 

Peter  Eckler. 


FLUTO  OH  UADES. 


M  tel  ef  Ibdt  MtMon,  m^  di 
1w«raph]rricilBatmi«.    VhsO  wr*: 

"  Hen  Tdil  wtd  DcUb,  and  DMth-a  feairbraUKr.  Stan, 

"  With  unkHu  pktMMM  of  ■  calHr  Bii^ 
"DiqiFniadbdan.aadcBcn  Fortekcbbdi 
" The  Pnrki'  iron bed&  ■ndSlTib  ttaU ibUn 
"  Her  biMalng  IroM*.  and  anfelik  ber  make*." 
Tbi  GrMki  lUBKd  the  realnw  InfaabUed  by  iplrlu  ttadti,  and  Ibli  wont,  or  i» 
ffBtmjm,  S*fol,  occur*  often  in  the  revised  Nrw  Ttilamnl.  By  the  lenience  of 
J«Mi  and  hli  fellow  judgei  In  Itae^/rM^rnu'a,  departed  louli  were  adjudged. 
■ceordlnE  to  Iheir  deseiti,  either  lothal  portion  of  Hide*  devoted  to  puniihment 
and  milety.  called  Tarfana,  or  lo  Efyiiim,  the  place  of  reward  and  happineu. 
The  description  of  the  two  placet  corrnpondi  with  modein  orthodox  ideu 
rccardinR  the  delights  of  heaven  and  the  tormenta  of  hell,  and  does  not  conflict 
with  ni  fffwMwofSt.John.  A  furtheraKreement  between  IheChriitJnn  and 
Paean  ilories  it  abown  in  the  bet,  that  both  detcribe  (heir  tplriu  as  beinjc  inieili- 
gent,  inmilerial,  capable  of  speech  and  action,  tentible  lo  pain  and  pleasnre.  and 
both  have,  apparently,  all  the  wanit  and  desires  of  livinj;  beings.  St.  Lake  lelli 
v*  that  when  the  rich  man  lined  up  his  eyel  In  hetl  and  taw  Laiarai  alar  off'  in 
Abraham't  bosom,  be  bcEEed.  "being  in  tormentt,"  for  a  drop  of  waieno  coal  his 
parched  tongue.  When  Ulysiet  went  into  the  lower  world  bis  mother  presented 
herself  to  him,  hut  when  he  tried  to  embrace  her.  the  empty  ihade  receded, 
telling  him  that  after  death  the  soDi  escaped  every  touch  like  ■  dream.  Indeed, 
Chriillans  should  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  their  ladebtedoess  to  Paganism 
for  the  principal  dogmas  of  their  faith,  and  they  tliould  not  forget  that  at  the  tinte 
when  the  materialistic  Jews  still  taught  that  "  death  ends  all."  and  that  -'  a  man 
"  halb  no  preemineace  above  a  beast,"  the  more  dvlllied  Pagans  had  already 
proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality  — had  kindled  in  Tartaruj 
"  torrents  and  rivers  of  flame  '■  where  the  "  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
"quenched,"  and  had  pictured  in  Elysium  the  beatitude  of  heavenly  bliss  — of  i 

"There  rage  no  itormi:  the  sun  diffuses  there 
"  His  temiier'd  beams,  thro'  skies  forever  fair. 
"  There  genthir  airs,  o'er  l>rakes  of  myrtle  blow ; 
"Hllti  greener  rise,  and  purer  waters  do*: 


:  voadbinc  i 


undslhebrei 


"While  th .„ .„. 

"In  silken  dalliance  to  the  dreamlneear, 
"  And  golden  fruits,  'mill  ihaJowy  Nossomi 
"  In  fielda  immortal  and  Id  groves  divine." 


A    VINDICATION.* 


PERHAPS  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the  Public, 
that  not  long  since  an  Examination  of  the  FifteeHtk 
and  Sixteenth  Chapters  of  the  History  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  yi<is  published  by  Mr.  Davis. 

He  styles  himself  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  a  Member  of 
Baliol  College  in  the  university  of  Oxford.     His  title-page 
is  a  declaration  of  war ;  and   in   the   prosecution  of  his 
religious  crusade,  he  assumes  a  privilege  of  disregarding 
the  ordinary  laws  which  are  respected  in  the  most  hostile 
transactions  between   civilized    men  or  civilized   nations. 
Some  of  the  har.shcst  epithets  in  the  English  language  are 
repeatedly  applied  to  the  historian,  a  part  of  whose  work 
Mr.  Davis  has  chosen  fur  the  object  of  his  criticism.     T*" 
this  author  Mr.  Davis  imputes  the  crime  of  betraying 
confidence  and  seducing  the  faith  of  those  readers- 
may  heedlessly  stray  in  the  flowery  paths  of  hi» 
without  perceiving  the  poisonous  snake  that  lurks ' 
in  the  grass — Latel  angiiis  in  herba.     The  £zi 
assumed  the  province  of  reminding  them  (rf  " 
"  proceedings  of  such  an  insidious  friend,  whf 
"  deadly  draught  in  a  golden  cup,  that  they  I 
"  sensible  of  the  danger.'  In  order  to  which  H! 

1  Davin  Prc/hi-i'.  p.  ii".  '  This  liiulKalion  i&  TC9l\«W&  ■« 

orsK'-fl  .(iMfM  .■<Jiii..ri,  j.iil.!i-l»-,l  iii  17./,,  :iii.l  cdtted  toj  IctanV 
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"  selected  several  of  the  more  notorious  instances  of  his 
"  misrepresentations  and  errors ;  reducing  them  to  their 
"  respective  heads,  and  subjoining  a  long  list  of  almost 
**  incredible  inaccuracies:  and  such  strikine  proo6  of  servile 
"  plagiarism,  as  the  world  will  be  surprised  to  meet  with  in 
''  an  author  who  puts  in  so  bold  a  claim  to  originality  and 
"extensive  reading*?"  Mr.  Davis  prosecutes  this  attack 
through  an  octavo  volume  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and 
eighty -four  pages  with  the  same  implacable  spirit;  per- 
petually charges  his  adversary  with  perverting  the  ancients, 
and  transribing  the  moderns ;  and,  inconsistendy  enough, 
imputes  to  him  the  opposite  crimes  of  art  and  carelessness, 
of  gross  ignorance  and  of  willful  falsehood.  The  Examiner 
closes  his  work*  with  a  severe  reproof  of  those  feeble  critics 
who  have  allowed  any  share  of  knowledge. to  an  odious 
antagonist.  He  presumes  to  pity  and  to  condemn  the  first 
historian  of  the  present  age,  for  the  generous  approbation 
which  he  had  bestowed  on  a  writer,  who  is  content  that 
Mr.  Davis  should  be  his  enemy,  whilst  he  has  a  right  to 
name  Dr.  Robertson  for  his  friend. 

When  I  delivered  to  the  world  the  First  Volume  of  an 
important  History y  in  which  I  had  been  obliged  to  connect 
the  progress  of  Christianity  with  the  civil  state  and  revolu- 
tions of  the  Roman  Empire,  I  could  not  be  ignorant  that 
the  result  of  my  enquiries  might  offend  the  interest  of  some 
and  the  opinions  of  others.  If  the  whole  work  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  Public,  I  had  the  more  reason  to  expect 
that  this  obnoxious  part  would  provoke  the  zeal  of  those 
who  consider  themselves  as  the  Watchmen  of  the  Holy  Cit)*. 
These  expectations  were  not  disappointed;  and  a  fruitful 
crop  of  AfiszverSy  Apologies^  Remarks,  Examinatiofis,  &c.. 
sprung  up  with  all  convenient  speed.  As  soon  as  I  saw  the 
advertisement,  I  generally  sent  for  them ;  for  I  have  never 
affected,  indeed  I  have  never  understood,  the  stoical  apathy, 
the  proud  contempt  of  criticism,  which  some  authors  have 
publicly  professed.  Fame  is  the  motive,  it  is  the  reward,  of 
our  labors ;  nor  can  I  easily  comprehend  how  it  is  possible 
that  we  should  remain  cold  and  indifferent  with  regard  to  the 
attempts  which  arc  made  to  deprive  us  of  the  most  valuable 
object  of  our  possessions,  or  at  least  of  our  hopes.  Besides 
this  strong  and  natural  impulse  of  curiosity,  I  was  prompted 
by  the  more  laudable  desire  of  applying  to  my  own,  and  the 
public  benefit,  the  well-grounded  censures  of  a  learned  ad- 

«  Davis,  Preface,  p.  iii.  t  Davis,  p.  282,  283. 
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versary ;  and  of  correcting  those  faults  which  the  indulgence 
of  vanity  and  friendship  had  suffered  to  escape  without  obser- 
vation. I  read  with  attention  several  criticisms  which  were 
published  against  the  two  last  chapters  of  my  History,  and 
unless  I  much  deceived  myself.  I  weighed  them  in  my  own 
mind  without  prejudice  and  without  resentment.  After  I 
was  clearly  satisfied  that  their  principal  objections  were 
founded  on  misrepresentation  or  mistake,  I  declined  with 
sincere  and  disinterested  reluctance  the  odious  task  of  con- 
troversy, and  almost  formed  a  tacit  resolution  of  committing 
my  intentions,  my  writings,  and  my  adversaries  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Public,  of  whose  favorable  disposition  I  had 
received  the  most  flattering  proofs. 

The  reasons  which  justified  my  silence  were  obvious  and 
forcible :  the  respectable  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  which 
ought  not  to  be  rashly  violated  by  the  rude  hand  of  contro- 
versy ;  the  inevitable  tendency  of  dispute,  which  soon 
degenerates  into  minute  and  personal  altercation ;  the 
indifference  of  the  Public  for  the  discussion  of  such  questions 
as  neither  relate  to  the  business  nor  the  amusement  of  the 
present  age.  I  calculated  the  possible  loss  of  temper  and 
the  certam  loss  of  time,  and  considered,  that  while  I  was 
laboriously  engaged  in  a  humiliating  task,  which  could  add 
nothing  to  my  own  reputation,  or  to  the  entertainment  of 
my  readers,  I  must  interrupt  the  prosecution  of  a  work 
which  claimed  my  whole  attention,  and  which  the  Public,  or 
at  least  my  friends,  seemed  to  require  with  some  impatience 
at  my  hands.  The  judicious  lines  of  Dr.  Young  sometimes 
offered  themselves  to  my  memory,  and  I  felt  the  truth  of 
his  observation,  That  every  author  lives  or  dies  by  his  own 
pen,  and  that  the  unerring  sentence  of  Time  assigns  its 
proper  rank  to  every  composition  and  to  every  criticism, 
which  it  preserves  from  oblivion. 

I  should  have  consulted  my  own  ease,  and  perhaps  I 
should  have  acted  in  stricter  conformity  to  the  rules  of 
prudence,  if  I  had  still  persevered  in  patient  silence.  But 
Mr.  Davis  may,  if  he  pleases,  assume  the  merit  of  extorting 
from  me  the  notice  which  I  had  refused  to  more  honorable 
foes.  I  had  declined  the  consideration  of  their  literary 
Objections  ;  but  he  has  compelled  me  to  give  an  answer  to 
his  crhninal  Accusations.  Had  he  confined  himself  to  the 
ordinary,  and  indeed  obsolete  charges  of  impious  principles, 
and  mischievous  intentions,  I  should  have  acknowledged 
with  readiness  and  pleasure  that  the  religion  of  Mr.  Davis 
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'*  selected  several  of  the  t^it  irom  mine.  Had  he  contented 
"  misrepresentations  and  *  that  style  which  decency  and 
"  respective  heads,  and  •  fro™  the  more  hberal  part  of  man- 
"  incredible  inaccuracier-iiled,  perhaps  with  some  contempt, 
"  plagiarism,  as  the  w^^ixture  of  anger  or  resentment  Every 
**  an  author  who  put  note,  or  cry,  or  howl,  which  is  peculiar 
"  extensive  readin^^^y  ni^n  expresses  himself  in  the  dialect 
through  an  octay^'^  to  his  temper  and  inclination,  die  most 
eighty-four  par  company  in  which  he  has  lived,  and  to  the 
petually  chan^^hom  he  is  conversant ;  and  while  I  was  dis- 
and  transr''^ow  that  Mr.  Davis  had  made  some  proficiency 
impute«'*^i^tical  studies,  I  should  have  considered  the 
of  <«.x.rence  of  our  language  and  manners  as  an  unsurmount- 
able  bar  of  separation  between  us.  Mr.  Davis  has  overleaped 
that  bar,  and  forces  me  to  contend  with  him  on  the  very 
dirty  ground  which  he  has  chosen  for  the  scene  of  our 
combat    He  has  judged,  I  know  not  with  how  much  pro- 
priety, that  the  support  of  a  cause,  which  would  disclaim 
such   unworthy  assistance,  depended  on   the   ruin  of  my 
moral  and  literary  character.    The  different  misrepresenta- 
tions, of  which  he  has  drawn  out  the  ignominious  catalogue, 
would   materially  affect  my  credit  as   an    historian,  my 
reputation  as  a  scholar,  and  even  my  honor  and  veracity 
as  a  gentleman.  If  I  am  indeed  incapable  of  understanding 
what  I  read,  I  can  no  longer  claim  a  place  among  those 
writers  who  merit  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Public. 
If  I  am  capable  of  willfully  perverting  what  I  understand,  1 
no  longer  deserve  to  live  in  the  society  of  those  men,  who 
consider  a  strict  and  inviolable  adherence  to  truth  as  the 
foundation  of  every  thing  that  is  virtuous  or  honorable  in 
liuman  nature.    At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  insensible  that 
his  mode  of  attack  has  given  a  transient  pleasure  to  my 
c-nomies,  and  a  transient  uneasiness  to  my  friends.     The 
size  of  his   volume,  the   boldness  of  his   assertions,  the 
acrimony  of  his  style,  are  contrived  with  tolerable  skill  lo 
confound  the  ignorance  and  candor  of  his  readers.     There 
are  few  who  will  examine  the  truth  or  justice  of  his  accusa- 
tions ;  and  of  those  persons  who  have  been  directed  bv 
their  education  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  manv 
will  believe,  or  will  affect  to  believe,  that  the  success  of 
their  champion  has  been  equal  to  his  zeal,  and  that  the 
serpent  pierced  with  an  hundred  wounds  lies  expiring  at 
his  feet     Mr.  Davis's  book  will  cease  to  be  read  (perhaps 
the  grammarians  may  already  reproach  me  for  the  use  of 
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an  improper  tense);  but  the  oblivion  towards  which  it 
seems  to  be  hastening,  will  afford  the  more  ample  scope 
for  the  artful  practices  of  those,  who  may  not  scruple  to 
affirm,  or  rather  J:o  insinuate,  that  Mr.  Gibbon  was  publicly 
convicted  of  falsehood  and  misrepresentation;  that  the  evi- 
dence produced  against  him  was  unanswerable ;  and  that 
his  silence  was  the  effect  and  the  proof  of  conscious  guilt. 
Under  the  hands  of  a  malicious  surgeon,  the  sting  of  a  wasp 
may  continue  to  fester  and  inflame,  long  after  the  vexatious 
little  insect  has  left  its  venom  and  its  life  in  the  wound. 

The  defence  of  my  own  honor  is  undoubtedly  the  first 
and  prevailing  motive  which  urges  me  to  repel  with  vigor 
an  unjust  and  unprovoked  attack  ;  and  to  undertake  a 
tedious  vindication,  which,  after  the  perpetual  repetition  of 
the  vainest  and  most  disgusting  of  tne  pronouns,  will  only 
prove  that  /am  innocent,  and  that  Mr.  Davis,  in  his  charge, 
has  very  frequently  subscribed  his  own  condemnation.  And 
yet  I  may  presume  to  affirm,  that  the  Public  have  some 
mterest  in  this  controversy.  They  have  some  interest  to 
know,  whether  the  writer  whom  they  have  honored  with 
their  favor  is  deserving  of  their  confidence ;  whether  they 
must  content  themselves  with  reading  the  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  as  a  tale  amusing 
enough,  or  whether  they  may  venture  to  receive  it  as  a  fair 
and  authentic  history.  The  general  persuasion  of  m.ankind, 
that  where  much  has  been  positively  asserted,  something 
must  be  true,  may  contribute  to  encourage  a  secret  sus- 
picion, which  would  naturally  diffuse  itself  over  the  whole 
body  of  the  work.  Some  of  those  friends  who  may  now 
tax  me  with  imprudence  for  taking  this  public  notice  of 
Mr.  Davis's  book,  have  perhaps  already  condemned  me  for 
silently  acquiescing  under  the  weight  of  such  serious,  such 
direct,  and  such  circumstantial  imputations. 

Mr.  Davis,  who  in  the  last  page  of  his  work*  appears  to 
have  recollected  that  modesty  is  an  amiable  and  useful 
qualification,  affirms,  that  his  plan  required  only  that  he 
should  consult  the  authors  to  whom  he  was  directed  by 
my  references ;  and  that  the  judgment  of  riper  years  was 
not  so  necessary  to  enable  him  to  execute  with  success  the 
pious  labor  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  pen.  Perhaps, 
before  we  separate,  a  moment  to  which  I  most  fervently 
aspire,  Mr.  Davis  may  find  that  a  mature  judgment  is 
indispensably  requisite  for  the  successful  execution  of  any 

4  Davis,  p .  284. 
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work  of  literature,  and  more  especially  of  criticism.  Perhaps 
he  will  discover,  that  a  young  student,  who  hastily  consults 
an  unknown  author,  on  a  subject  with  which  he  is  unac- 
quainted, cannot  always  be  guided  by  the  most  accurate 
reference  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sense,  as  well  as  to  the 
sight  of  the  passage  which  has  been  quoted  by  his  adversary-. 
Abundant  proofs  ofthese  maxims  will  hereafter  be  suggested. 
For  the  present,  I  shall  only  remark,  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  pursue,  in  my  defence,  the  order,  or  rather  the  course, 
which  Mr.  Davis  has  marked  out  in  his  Examination  ;  and 
that  I  have  numbered  the  several  articles  of  my  impeachment 
according  to  the  most  natural  division  of  the  subject.  And 
now  let  me  proceed  on  this  hostile  march  over  a  dreary 
and  barren  desert,  where  thirst,  hunger,  and  intolerable 
weariness,  are  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  arrows 
of  the  enemy. 

I. 

**  The  remarkable  mode  of  quotation  which 
^"gcnenrh'"  "  Mr.  Glbbon  adopts,  must  immediately  strike 
"  every  one  who  turns  to  his  notes.  He  some- 
"  times  only  mentions  the  author,  perhaps  the  book ;  and 
"  often  leaves  the  reader  the  toil  of  findmg  out,  or  rather 
"  guessing  at  the  passage.  The  policy,  however,  is  not 
**  without  its  design  and  use.  By  endeavoring  to  deprive 
*'  us  of  the  means  of  comparing  him  with  the  authorities  he 
"  cites,  he  flattered  himself,  no  doubt,  that  he  might  sakly 
**  have  recourse  to  misreprcseyilationy  Such  is  the  style 
of  Mr.  Davis  ;  who  in  another  place*  mentions  this  mode  oi' 
quotation  '*  as  a  good  artifice  to  escape  detection  ; "  and 
applauds,  with  an  agreeable  irony,  his  own  labors  in  turniiii; 
over  \\  few  pages  of  the  Theodosian  code. 

I  shall  not  descend  to  animadvert  on  the  rude  and  illiberal 
strain  of  this  passage,  and  I  will  frankly  own  that  niv  imiii; 
nation  is  kxst  in  astonishment.  The  Fifteenth  and  Sixtemfn 
Chapters  of  my  History  are  illustrated  by  three  hiindrcii 
and  eighty-three  Notes  ;  and  the  nakedness  of  a  few  X«'tr-. 
vvliicdi  are  not  accompanied  by  any  quotation,  is  ami^iv 
compensated  by  a  much  greater  number,  which  c^^nta.i: 
two,  tliree,  or  perhaps  four  distinct  references  ;  so  that  u:-"n 
the  whole  my  stock  of  quotations,  which  support  a;-,  i 
justify  my  facts,  cannot  amount  to  less  than  eight  hundril 
or  a  thousand.     As  I  had  often  felt  the  inconvenience  ^^ 

c  Davis,  Preface,  p.  ii.  6  Id.  p.  230. 
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the  loose  and  general  method  of  quoting  which  is  so  falsely 
imputed  to  me,  I  have  carefully  distinguished  tUe  books,  the 
chapters,  the  sections,  the  pages  of  the  authors  to  whom  I 
referred,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  attention,  which 
might  claim  some  gratitude,  as  it  has  seldom  been  so 
regularly  practiced  by  any  historical  writers.  And  here  I 
must  confess  some  obligadon  to  Mr,  Davis,  who,  by  staking 
my  credit  and  his  own  on  a  circumstance  so  obvious  and 
palpable,  has  given  me  this  early  opportunity  of  submitting 
the  merits  of  our  cause,  or  at  least  of  our  characters,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Public,  Hereafter,  when  I  am  summoned 
to  defend  myself  against  tiie  imputation  of  misquoting  the 
text,  or  misrepresenting  the  sense  of  a  Greek  or  Latin 
author,  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  communicate  the 
knowledge  of  the  languages,  or  the  possession  of  the  books, 
to  those  readers  who  may  be  destitute  either  of  one  or  of 
the  other;  and  the  part  which  they  are  obliged  to  take 
between  assertions  equally  strong  and  peremptory,  may 
sometimes  be  attended  with  doubt  and  hesitation.  But,  in 
the  present  instance,  every  reader  who  will  give  himself 
the  trouble  of  consulting  the  first  volume  of  my  History,  is 
a  competent  judge  of  the  question.  I  exhort,  I  sohcit  him 
to  run  his  eye  down  the  columns  of  Notes,  and  to  count 
Aozo  many  of  the  quotations  are  minute  and  particular,  how 
few  are  vague  and  general.  When  he  has  satisfied  him- 
self by  this  easy  computation,  there  is  a  word  whicli  may 
naturally  suggest  itself ;  an  epithet,  which  I  should  be  sorry 
either  to  deserve  or  use;  the  boldness  of  Mr.  Davis's 
assertion,  and  the  confidence  of  my  appeal,  will  tempt,  nay, 
perhaps,  will  force  him  to  apply  that  epithet  either  to  one 
or  to  the  other  of  the  adverse  parties. 

I  have  confessed  that  a  critical  eye  may  discover  some 
loose  and  general  references  ;  but  as  they  bear  a  very 
inconsiderable  proportion  to  the  whole  mass,  they  cannot 
support,  or  even  excuse,  a  false  and  ungenerous  accasation. 
which  must  reflect  dishonor  either  on  the  object  or  on  the 
author  of  it.  If  the  examples  in  which  I  have  occasionally 
deviated  from  my  ordinary  pr.ictice  were  specified  and 
examined,  I  am  persuad(-d  that  tliey  miglit  always  be  fairly 
attributed  to  one  of  the  following  reasons,  i.  In  some  raz-rf 
in.stances.  which  I  have  never  attempted  to  conceal,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  adopt  quotations,  which  were  expressed 
with  less  accuracy  than  I  could  have  wished.  2.  I  may 
have  accidentally  recollected  the  sense  of  a  passage  which 
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I  had  formerly  read,  without  being  able  to  find  the  place, 
or  even  to  transcribe  from  memorv  the  precise  words.  3. 
The  whole  tract  (as  in  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  second 
apology  of  Justin  Martyr)  was  so  short,  that  a  more 
particular  description  was  not  required.  4.  The  form  of  the 
composition  supplied  the  want  of  a  local  reference ;  the 
preceding  mention  of  the  year  fixed  the  passage  of  the 
annalist ;  and  the  reader  was  guided  to  the  proper  spot  in 
the  commentaries  of  Grotius,  Valesius,  or  Godefroy,  by  the 
more  accurate  citation  of  their  original  author.  5.  The  idea 
which  I  was  desirous  of  communicating  to  the  reader,  was 
sometimes  the  general  result  of  the  author  or  treatise  that 
I  had  quoted ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  confine,  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  particular  reference,  the  sense  or  spirit 
which  was  mingled  with  the  whole  mass.  These  motives 
are  either  laudable,  or  at  least  innocent  In  two  of  these 
exceptions,  my  ordinary  mode  of  citation  was  superfluous ; 
in  the  other  three,  it  was  impracticable. 

In  quoting  a  comparison  which  Terlullian  had  used  to 
express  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Marcionites,  I  expressly 
declared  that  I  was  obliged  to  quote  it  from  memory.'  If  I 
have  been  guilty  of  comparing  them  to  bees  instead  of 
wasps,  I  can  however  most  sincerely  disclaim  the  sagacious 
suspicion  of  Mr.  Davis,"  who  imagines  that  I  was  tempted 
to  amend  the  simile  of  Tertullian,  from  an  improper 
partiality  for  those  odious  heretics. 

A  rescript  of  Diocletian,  which  declared  the  old  law  (not 
an  old  law')  had  been  alleged  by  me  on  the  respectable 
authority  of  Fra-Paolo.  The  Examiner,  who  thinks  that  he 
has  turned  over  the  pages  of  the  Theodosian  code,  informs  ^* 
his  reader  that  it  may  be  found,  1.  vi.  tit.  xxiv.  leg.  8. :  he  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  rescript  could  not  h^  found  in 
a  code  where  it  does  not  exist,  but  that  it  may  distinctly  be 
read  in  the  same  number,  the  same  title,  and  the  same  book 
of  the  CODK  of  Justinian.  He  who  is  severe  should  at  least 
be  just:  yet  I  should  probably  have  disdained  this  minute 
animadversion,  unless  it  had  served  to  display  the  genonil 
ignorance  of  the  critic  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  juris- 
prudence. If  Mr.  Davis  had  not  been  an  absolute  stniiierer. 
the  most  treacherous  guide  could  not  have  persuaded  him 
that  a  rescript  of  Diocletian  was  to  be  Ibuud  in  the  Theo- 
dosian code,  which  was  designed  only  to  preserve  the  laws 

^  Gibl>on's  History,  p.  551.     I  shall  usually  refer  to  the  third  edition,  unless 
there  are  any  various  readings. 
•  Davis,  p.  144.  •  Gibbon,  p.  593.  "  Davis,  p.  230, 
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of  Constantine  and  his  successors.  "  Compendiosam  (says 
"  Theodosius  himself)  Divalium  Constitutionum  scientiam, 
"  ex  D.  Coristantini  temporibus  roboramus."  (Novell,  ad 
calcem  Cod.  Theod.  L.  i.  tit.  i.  leg.  i.) 

II.  Few  objects  are  below  the  notice  of  Mr.   Errors  of  the 
Davis,  and  his  criticism  is  never  so  formidable        ^^^^^' 

as  when  it  is  directed  against  the  guilty  corrector  of  the 
press,  who  on  some  occasions  has  shown  himself  negligent 
of  my  fame  and  of  his  own.  Some  errors  have  arisei:  'Vom 
the  omission  of  letters ;  from  the  confusion  of  cyphers, 
which  perhaps  were  not  very  distinctly  marked  in  the 
original  manuscript.  The  hc/o  of  the  Roman,  and  the 
eleven  of  the  Arabic  numerals,  have  been  unfortunately 
mistaken  for  each  other ;  the  similar  forms  of  a  2  and  a  3, 
a  5  and  a  6,  a  3  and  an  8,  have  improperly  been  transposed ; 
Awtolycus  for  Awtolycus,  Idolatria  for  Ido/^latria,  Holsterius 
for  Holstewius,  had  escaped  my  own  observation,  as  well  as 
the  diligence  of  the  person  who  was  employed  to  revise 
the  sheets  of  my  History.  These  important  errors,  from  the 
indulgence  of  a  deluded  Public,  have  been  multiplied  in  the 
numerous  impressions  of  three  different  editions ;  and  for 
the  present  I  can  only  lament  my  own  defects,  while  I 
deprecate  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Davis,  who  seems  ready  to  infer 
that  I  cannot  either  read  or  write.  I  sincerely  admire  his 
patient  industry,  which  I  despair  of  being  able  to  imitate  ; 
but  if  a  future  edition  should  ever  be  required,  I  could  wish 
to  obtain,  on  any  reasonable  terms,  the  services  of  so  useful 
a  corrector. 

III.  Mr.  Davis   had  been  directed  by  my 
references    to    several    passages    of    Optatus    ^'id^t?ons.°^ 
Milevitamis^^  and  of  the  Bibliotheque  Ecclesias- 

tique  of  M.  Dupin."  He  eagerly  consults  those  places,  is 
unsuccessful,  and  is  happy.  Sometimes  the  place  which  I 
have  quoted  does  not  oner  any  of  the  circumstances  which 
I  had  alleged,  sometimes  only  a  few ;  and  sometimes  the 
same  passages  exhibit  a  sense  totally  adverse  and  repugnant 
to  raioe.  xhese  shameful  misrepresentations  incline  Mr. 
^^^^^  :t  that  I  have  never  consulted  the  original, 
^^^^^^i/^BKI^^  common  French  book ! )  and  he  asserts  his 

my  presumption.  These  important  charges 

articles  in  the  list  of  misrepresentations  ; 

\s  amused  himself  with  adding  to  the  slips 

the  press,  some   complaints  of  his    ill 

IS  Id.  p.  133-136. 
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success,  when  he  attempted  to  verify  my  quotations  from 
Cyprian  and  from  Shaw's  Travels^ 

The  success  of  Mr.  Davis  would  indeed  have  been  some- 
what extraordinary,  unless  he  had  consulted  the  same 
ediiions,  as  well  as  the  same  places.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  mentioning  the  editions  which  I  have  used,  and  with 
assuring  him,  that  if  he  renews  his  research,  he  will  not,  or 
rather  that  he  will,  be  disappointed. 

Mr.  GibbwCs  Ediiions.  Mr,  Dmtns't  Ediiums, 

Optatus  Mitevitanus,  by  Dupin,  fol  Parii,  1700. 
Dupin.    Biblioth€qu£  EccUiimtime,  410^  Paris,  16901 
Cvprmni  Opera,  Edit.  Fell.  fol.  Amstopdaiii,  1700^ 
^lutw*s  Travels,  4to.    London,  1757. 

IV.  The  nature  of  my  subject  had  led  me  to 
^*'i?ciiM?'*'  mention,  not  the  real  origin  of  the  Jews,  but 
their  first  appearance  to  the  eyes  of  other 
nations ;  and  I  cannot  avoid  transcribing  the  short  passage 
in  which  I  had  introduced  them.  "  The  Jews,  who  under 
"  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  monarchies  had  languished  for 
"  many  ages  the  most  despised  portion  of  their  slaves, 
**  emerged  from  their  obscurity  under  the  successors  of 
"  Alexander.  And  as  they  multiplied  to  a  surprising  degree 
"  in  the  East,  and  afterwards  in  the  West,  they  soon  excited 
**  the  curiosity  and  wonder  of  other  nations.""  This  simple 
abridgment  seems  in  its  turn  to  have  excited  the  wonder 
of  Mr.  Davis,  whose  surprise  almost  renders  him  eloquent. 
*•  What  a  strange  assemblage,"  says  he,  **  is  here?  It  is  like 
'•  Milton's  chaos,  without  lK>und,  without  dimension,  where 
**  time  and  place  is  lost.  In  short,  what  does  this  display 
"  afford  us,  but  a  deal  of  boyish  coloring  to  the  prejudice 
"  of  much  good  history?""  If  I  righdy  understand  Mr. 
Davis's  language,  he  censures,  as  a  piece  of  confused 
declamation,  the  passage  which  he  has  produced  from  my 
History ;  and  if  I  collect  the  angry  criticisms  which  he  has 
scattered  over  twenty  pages  of  controversy,"  I  think  I  can 
discover  that  there  is  hardly  a  period,  or  even  a  word  in 
this  unfortunate  passage,  which  has  obtained  the  approbation 
of  the  Examiner. 

As  nothing  can  escape  his  vigilance,  he  censures  me  for 
including  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  under  the  comm<^n 
appellation  of  Tews,"  and  for  extending  the  name  <»t* 
Assyrians  to  the  subjects  of  the  kings  o?  Babylon;*'  and 
again  censures  me,  because  some  facts  which  are  affirmed 
or  insinuated  in  my  text,  do  not  agree  with  the  strict  and 

1*  Davis,  p.  151-155.  u  Gibbon,  p.  537.  1*  Davis,  p.  5. 
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proper  limits  which  he  has  assigned  to  those  national 
denominations.  The  name  of  Jews  has  indeed  been 
established  by  the  sceptre  of  the  tribe  oi  Judah,  and,  in  the 
times  which  precede  the  captivity,  it  is  used  in  the  more 
general  sense  with  some  sort  of  impropriety ;  but  surely  I  am 
not  peculiarly  charged  with  a  fault  which  has  been  conse- 
crated with  the  consent  of  twenty  centuries,  the  practice  of 
the  best  writers,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  (see  Josephus  and 
Prideaux,  even  in  the  titles  of  their  respective  works,)  and  by 
the  usage  of  modern  languages,  of  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  and 
if  I  may  credit  Reland,  of  the  Hebrew  itself,  (see  Palestin, 
L.  i.  c.  6.)  With  regard  to  the  other  word,  that  of  Assyrians, 
most  assuredly  I  will  not  lose  myself  in  the  labyrinth  of 
the  Asiatic  monarchies  before  the  age  of  Cyrus ;  nor  indeed 
is  any  more  required  for  my  justification,  than  to  prove 
that  Babylon  was  considered  as  the  capital  and  royal 
seat  of  Assyria.  If  Mr.  Davis  were  a  man  of  learning, 
I  might  be  morose  enough  to  censure  his  ignorance  of 
ancient  geography,  and  to  overwhelm  him  under  a  load 
of  quotations,  which  might  be  collected  and  transcribed 
with  very  little  trouble :  but  as  I  must  suppose  that  he  has 
received  a  classical  education,  I  might  have  expected  him 
to  have  read  the  first  book  of  Herodotus,  where  that  his- 
torian describes,  in  the  clearest  and  most  elegant  terms,  the 
situation  and  gteatness  of  Babylon  :  Tjyf  6t  Aaavpir/c  ra^Fv  kov  Km 

a^-Tia  aoXiofiara  /leyaXa  jroXAa,  to  de  ovofiaororarov  Kat  laoxvpoTaTov  Kai 
eviBa  ff^t,  Nivov  avcujrarov  yivofuvri^y  ra  Paai^ijia  KarearijKec^  rjv  Bo^vA^v. 

(Clio.  c.  178.)  I  may  be  surprised  that  he  should  be  so 
little  conversant  with  the  Cyropcedia  of  Xenophon,  in  the 
whole  course  of  which  the  King  of  Babylon,  the  adversary 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  the 
style  and  title  of  the  Assyrian,  'O  de  \aavpioc,  6  Ba^vluva  re 
exup  K(u  Ttfv  aXXrpf  kaovpiav.  (L.  ii.  p.  I02,  103,  edit.  Hutchin- 
son.)  But  there  remains  something  more :  and  Mr.  Davis 
must  apply  the  same  reproaches  of  inaccuracy,  if  not 
ignorancey  to  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who,  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  announcing  the  downfall  of  Babylon  and  the 
deliverence  of  Israel,  declares  with  an  oath,  **  And  as  I  have 
**  purposed  the  thing  shall  stand :  to  crush  the  Assyrian 
**  in  my  land,  and  to  trample  him  on  my  mountains.  Then 
"  shall  his  yoke  depart  from  off  them  ;  and  his  burthen 
shall  be  removed  from  off  their  shoulders."  {Isaiah,  xiv. 
24,  25.  Lowth*s  new  translation.  See  likewise  the  Bishop's 
note,  p.   98.)     Our   old    translation   expresses,  with   less 
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elegance,  the  same  meaning ;  but  I  mention  with  pleasure 
the  labors  of  a  respectable  Prelate,  who  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  a  former  work,  has  very  happily  united  the  most  critical 
judgment,  with  the  taste  and  spirit  of  poetry. 

The  jealousy  which  Mr.  Davis  affects  for  the  honor  of 
the  Jewish  people  will  not  suffer  him  to  allow  that  they 
were  slaves  to  the  conquerors  of  the  East :  and  while  ho 
acknowledges  that  they  were  tributary  and  dependent,  he 
seems  desirous  of  introducing,  or  even  inventing,  some 
milder  expression  of  the  state  of  vassalage  and  sudsen^i- 
ence  ;^^  from  whence  Tacitus  assumed  the  words  of 
despecHssima  pars  servienHum,  Has  Mr.  Davis  never  heard 
of  the  distinction  of  civil  and  political  slavery  ?  Is  he 
ignorant  that  even  the  natural  and  victorious  subjects  of  an 
Asiatic  despot  have  been  deservedly  marked  with  the 
opprobrious  epithet  of  slaves  by  every  writer  acquainted 
with  the  name  and  advantage  of  freedom  ?  Does  he  not 
know  that,  under  such  a  government,  the  yoke  is  imposed 
with  double  weight  on  the  necks  of  the  vanquished,  as  the 
rigor  of  tyranny  is  aggravated  by  the  abuse  of  conquest  ? 
From  the  first  invasion  of  Judaea  by  the  arms  of  the 
Assyrians,  to  the  subversion  of  the  Persian  monarchy  by 
Alexander,  there  elapsed  a  period  of  above  four  hundred 
years,  which  included  about  twelve  ages  or  generations  of 
the  human  race.  As  long  as  the  Jews  asserted  their 
independence,  they  repeatedly  suffered  every  calamity  which 
the  rage  and  insolence  of  a  victorious  enemy  could  inflict : 
the  throne  of  David  was  overturned,  the  temple  and  city 
were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  whole  land,  a  circumstance 
perhaps  unparalleled  in  history,  remained  threescore  and 
ten  years  without  inhabitants,  and  without  cultivation. 
(//  Chro7iicleSy  xxxvi.  21.)  According  to  an  institution  which 
has  long  prevailed  in  Asia,  and  particularly  in  the  Turkish 
government,  the  most  beautiful  and  ingenious  youths  wore 
carefully  educated  in  the  palace,  where  superior  merit 
sometimes  introduced  these  fortunate  slaves  to  the  favor  of 
the  conqueror,  and  to  the  honors  of  the  state.  (See  the 
book  and  example  of  Daniel.)  The  rest  of  the  unhappy 
Jews  experienced  the  hardships  of  captivity  and  exile  in 
distant  lands  ;  and  while  individuals  were  oppressed,  the 
nation  seemed  to  be  dissolved  or  annihilated.  The  gracious 
edict  of  Cyrus  was  offered  to  all  those  who  worshiped  the 
God  of  Israel   in   the   temple  of  Jerusalem ;  but    it    was 

19  Davis,  p.  6. 
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accepted  by  no  more  than  forty-two  thousand  persons  of 
either  sex  and  of  every  age,  and  of  these  about  thirty 
thousand  derived  their  origin  from  the  tribes  of  Judah,  of 
Benjamin,  and  of  Levi.  (See  Ezra^  i.  Nehemiah,  vii.  and 
Prideaux's  Connections^  vol.  i.  p.  107.  fol.  edit.  London, 
1 718.)  The  inconsiderable  band  of  exiles,  who  returned  to 
inhabit  the  land  of  their  fathers,  cannot  be  computed  as  the 
hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  the  mighty  people  that  had 
been  numbered  by  the  impious  rashness  of  David.  After  a 
survey,  which  did  not  comprehend  the  tribes  of  Levi  and 
Benjamin,  the  monarch  was  assured  that  he  reigned  over 
one  million  five  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  men  that 
drew  sword,  (/  Chronicles,  xxi.  i — 6,)  and  the  country 
of  Judaea  must  have  contained  near  seven  millions  of  free 
inhabitants.  The  progress  of  restoration  is  always  less 
rapid  than  that  of  destruction ;  Jerusalem,  which  had  been 
ruined  in  a  few  months,  was  rebuilt  by  the  slow  and 
interrupted  labors  of  a  whole  century ;  and  the  Jews,  who 
gradually  multiplied  in  their  native  seats,  enjoyed  a  servile 
and  precarious  existence,  which  depended  on  the  capricious 
will  of  their  master.  The  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  do 
not  afford  a  very  pleasing  view  of  their  situation  under  the 
Persian  empire ;  and  the  book  of  Esther  exhibits  a  most 
extraordinary  instance  of  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which 
they  were  held  at  the  court  of  Susa.  A  minister  addressed 
his  king  in  the  following  words,  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  commentary  on  the  despectissima  pars  servientium  of 
the  Roman  historian :  '*  And  Haman  said  to  king  Ahasuerus, 
"  There  is  a  certain  people  scattered  abroad,  and  dispersed 
"  among  the  people  in  all  the  provinces  of  thy  kingdom  ; 
"  and  their  laws  are  diverse  from  all  people,  neither  keep 
"  they  the  King's  laws ;  therefore  it  is  not  for  the  King  s 
"  profit  to  suffer  them.  If  it  please  the  King,  let  it  be 
"  written  that  they  may  be  destroyed  ;  and  I  will  pay  ten 
'*  thousand  talents  of  silver  to  the  hands  of  those  that  have 
"  the  charge  of  the  business,  to  bring  it  to  the  King's 
*'  treasuries.  And  the  king  took  his  ring  from  his  hand, 
"  and  gave  it  to  Haman,  the  son  of  Hammeclatha  the 
"  Agagite,  the  Jews' enemy.  And  the  king  said  unto  Haman, 
"  The  silver  is  given  unto  thee  ;  the  people  also,  to  do  with 
"  them  as  it  seemcth  good  to  the."  (Esther,  iii.  8 — 11.) 
This  trifling  favor  was  asked  by  the  Minister,  and  granted 
by  the  Monarch,  with  an  easy  indifference,  which  (fXf)ressed 
their  contempt  for  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  Jews ;  the 
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business  passed  without  difficulty  through  the  forms  of 
office  ;  and  had  Esther  been  less  lovely,  or  less  beloved,  a 
single  day  would  have  consummated  the  universal  slaughter 
of  a  submissive  people,  to  whom  no  legal  defence  was 
allowed,  and  from  whom  no  resistance  seems  to  have  been 
dreaded.  lam  a  stranger  to  Mr.  Davis's  political  principles; 
but  1  should  think  that  the  epithet  of  slaz'es,  and  of  despised 
slaves,  may,  without  injustice,  be  applied  to  a  captive 
nation,  over  whose  head  theswordof  tyranny  was  suspended 
by  so  slender  a  tliread. 

The  policy  of  the  Macedonians  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  Persians;  and  yet  Mr.  Davis,  who  reluctantly 
confesses  that  the  Jews  were  oppressed  by  the  former,  does 
not  understand  how  long  they  were  favored  and  protected 
by  the  latter."  In  the  shock  of  those  revoludons  which 
divided  the  empire  of  Alexander,  Judxa,  like  the  other 
provinces,  experienced  the  transient  ravages  of  an  advancing 
or  retreating  enemy,  who  led  away  a  multitude  of  captives. 
But,  in  the  age  of  Josephus,  the  Jews  still  enjoyed  the 
privileges  granted  by  the  kings  of  Asia  and  Egypt,  who 
had  fixed  numerous  colonies  of  that  nation  in  tlie  new  cities 
of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  &c.,  and  placed  them  in  the  same 
honorable  condition  (imiiroAiraf,  looryuK)  as  the  Greeks  and 
Macedonians  themselves.  (Joseph.  AnH^itai.  L.  xii.  c.  i. 
3-  P-  585-  596-  vol.  i.  edit.  Havercamp.)  Had  they  been 
treated  with  less  indulgence,  their  settlement  in  those 
celebrated  cities,  the  seats  of  commerce  and  learning,  was 
enough  to  introduce  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  to  justify  my  absurd  proposition,  that  they  emerged 
from  obscurity  under  the  successors  of  Alexander. 

The  Jews  remained  and  flourished  under  the  mild  do- 
minion of  the  Macedonian  princes,  till  they  were  compelled 
to  assert  their  civil  and  religious  rights  against  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  who  had  adopted  new  maxims  of  tyranny ;  and 
the  age  of  the  Maccabees  is  perhaps  the  most  glorious  period 
of  the  Hebrew  annals.  Mr.  Davis,  who  on  this  occasion  is 
bewildered  by  the  subtlety  of  Tacitus,  does  not  comprehend 
why  the  historian  should  ascribe  the  independence  of  the 
Jews  to  three  negative  causes,  "Macedonibus  invalidis, 
"  Parthis  nondum  aduhis,  et  Romani  procul  aberant."  To 
the  understanding  of  the  critic,  Tacitus  might  as  well  have 
observed,  that  the  Jews  were  not  destroyed  by  a  plague,  a 
famine,  or  an  earthquake ;  and  Mr.  Davb  cannot  see,  for  his 
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own  part,  any  reason  why  they  may  not  have  elected  kings 
of  their  own  two  or  three  hundred  years  before."  Such  in- 
deed was  not  the  reason  of  Tacitus  :  he  probably  considered 
that  every  nation,  depressed  by  the  weight  of  a  foreign  power, 
naturally  rises  towards  the  surface,  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
is  removed  ;  and  he  might  think  that,  in  a  short  and  rapid 
history  of  the  independence  of  the  Jews,  it  was  sufficient  for 
him  to  show  that  the  obstacles  did  not  exist,  which,  in  an 
earlier  or  in  a  later  period,  would  have  checked  their  efforts. 
The  curious  reader,  who  has  leisure  to  study  the  Jewish  and 
Syrian  history,  will  discover,  that  the  throne  of  the  As- 
monaean  princes  was  confirmed  by  the  two  great  victories  of 
the  Parthians  over  Demetrius  Nicator,and  Antiochus  Sidetes 
{see  Joseph,  Aniiquifat.  Jud,  L.  xiii.  c.  5, 6,  8, 9.  Justin,  xxxvi. 
i.  xxxviii.  10.  with  Usher  and  Prideaux,  before  Christ  141  and 
130) ;  and  the  expression  of  Tacitus,  the  more  closely  it  is 
examined,  will  be  the  more  rationally  admired. 

My  quotations"  are  the  object  of  Mr.  Davis's  criticism," 
as  well  as  the  text  of  this  short,  but  obnoxious  passage.  He 
corrects  the  error  of  my  memory,  which  had  suggested 
servihiHs  instead  oi servientium  ;  and  so  natural  is  the  alliance 
between  truth  and  moderation,  that  on  this  occasion  he  for- 
gets his  character,  and  candidly  acquits  me  of  any  malicious 
design  to  misrepresent  the  words  of  Tacitus.  The  other 
references,  which  are  contained  in  the  first  and  second  Notes 
of  my  Fifteenth  Chapter,  are  connected  with  each  other,  and 
can  only  be  mistaken  after  they  have  been  forcibly  separated. 
The  silence  of  Herodotus  is  a  fair  evidence  of  the  obscurity 
of  the  Jews,  who  had  escaped  the  eyes  of  so  curious  a  traveler. 
The  Jews  are  first  mentioned  by  Justin,  when  he  relates  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Antiochus  Sidetes  ;  and  the  conquest 
of  Judaea,  by  the  arms  of  Pompey,  engaged  Diodorus  and 
Dion  to  introduce  that  singular  nation  to  the  acquaintance 
of  their  readers.  These  epochs,  which  are  within  seventy 
years  of  each  other,  mark  the  age  in  which  the  Jewish  people, 
emerging  from  their  obscurity,  began  to  act  a  part  in  the  so- 
ciety of  nations,  and  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  historians.  For  that  purpose  only,  I  had  appealed 
to  the  authority  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  of  Justin,  or  rather  of 
Trogus  Pompeius,  and  of  Dion  Cassius.  If  I  had  designed 
to  investigate  the  Jewish  antiquities,  reason,  as  well  as  faith 
must  have  directed  my  inquiries  to  the  Sacred  Books,  whic 
even  as  human  productions,  would  deserve  to  be  studied 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  orio^inal  monuments  of  the  Ea 
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I  Stand  accused,  though  not  indeed  by  Mr.  Davis,  for  pro- 
fanely depreciating  the  promised  Land,  as  well  as  the  chosen 
People.  The  Gentleman  without  a  name  has  placed  this 
charge  in  the  front  of  his  batde,**  and  if  my  memory  does 
not  deceive  me,  it  is  one  of  the  few  remarks  in  Mr.  Apthorpe's 
book,  which  have  any  immediate  relation  to  my  History. 
They  seem  to  consider  in  the  light  of  a  reproach,  and  of  an 
unjust  reproach,  the  idea  which  I  had  given  of  Palestine,  as 
of  a  territory  scarcely  superior  to  Wales  in  extent  and  fer- 
tility ;*  and  they  stranfi^cly  convert  a  geographical  obser\'a- 
tion  into  a  theolo^cal  error.  When  I  recollect  that  the 
imputation  of  a  similar  error  was  employed  by  the  implacable 
Calvin,  to  precipitate  and  to  justify  the  execution  of  Servetus, 
I  must  applaud  the  felicity  of  this  country,  and  of  this  age, 
which  has  disarmed,  if  it  could  not  mollify,  the  fierceness 
of  ecclesiastical  criticism.  (See  DicHonnaire  Critique  de 
Chauffepie,  tom.  iv.  p.  223.) 

As  I  had  compared  the  narrow  extent  of  Phoenicia  and 
Palestine  with  the  important  blessings  which  those  celebrated 
countries  had  diffused  over  the  rest  of  the  earth,  their  minute 
size  became  an  object  not  of  consure  but  of  praise. 

Igentes  aiiimos  ampisto  in  pedore  versant. 

The  precise  measure  of  Palestine  was  taken  from  Temple- 
man's  Survey  of  the  Globe :  he  allows  to  Wales  701 1  square 
English  miles,  to  the  Morea  or  Peloponnesus  7220,  to  the 
Seven  United  Provinces  7546,  and  to  Judaea  or  Palestine 
7600.  The  difference  is  not  very  considerable,  and  if  any 
of  these  countries  has  been  magnified  beyond  its  real  size, 
Asia  is  more  liable  than  Europe  to  have  been  affected  by  the 
inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Templeman's  maps.  To  the  authority 
of  this  modern  survey,  I  shall  only  add  the  ancient  and 
weighty  testimony  of  Jerom,  who  passed  in  Palestine  above 
thirty  years  of  his  Hfe.  From  Dan  to  Bershebah,  the  two 
fixed  and  proverbial  boundaries  of  the  Holy  Land,  he  reckons 
no  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  {Hieronym.  ad 
Dardanum,  tom.  iii.  p.  66\  and  the  breadth  of  Palestine 
cannot  by  any  expedient  be  stretched  to  one  half  of  its 
length.     (See  Reland,  Palestin,  L.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  421.) 

The  degrees  and  limits  of  fertility  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  the  strict  simplicity  of  geographical  measures.  When- 
ever we  speak  of  the  productions  of  the  earth,  in  different 
climates,  our  ideas  must  be  relative,  our  expressions  vai^uc 
and  doubtful ;  nor  can  we  always  distint^uish  between  the 
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gifts  of  Nature  and  the  rewards  of  industry.  The  emperor 
Frederick  II.,  the  enemy  and  the  victim  of  the  Clergy,  is  ac- 
cused of  saying,  after  his  return  from  his  Crusade,  that  the 
God  of  the  Jews  would  have  despised  his  promised  land,  if  he 
had  once  seen  the  fruitful  realms  of  Sicily  and  Naples.  (See 
Giannone  Istoria  Civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli,  tom.  ii.  p.  245.) 
This  raillery,  which  malice  has  perhaps  falsely  imputed  to 
Frederick,  is  inconsistent  with  truth  and  piety ;  yet  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  the  soil  of  Palestine  does  not  contain  that 
inexhaustible,  and  as  it  were  spontaneous  principle  of 
fecundity,  which,  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstance, 
has  covered  with  rich  harvests  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the 
fields  of  Sicily,  or  the  plains  of  Poland.  The  Jordan  is  the 
only  navigable  river  of  Palestine :  a  considerable  part  of 
the  narrow  space  is  occupied,  or  rather  lost,  in  the  Dead 
Sea,  whose  horrid  aspect  inspires  every  sensation  of  disgust, 
and  countenances  every  tale  of  horror.  The  districts  which 
border  on  Arabia  partake  of  the  sandy  quality  of  the  ad- 
jacent desert.  The  face  of  the  country,  except  the  sea-coast 
and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  is  covered  with  mountains, 
which  appear  for  the  most  part  as  naked  and  barren  rocks; 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  there  is  a  real  scarcity 
of  the  two  elements  of  earth  and  water.  (See  MaundreVs 
Travels,  p.  65,  and  Reland,  Palestin,  tom.  i.  p.  238 — 395.) 
These  disadvantages,  which  now  operate  in  their  fullest  ex- 
tent, were  formerly  corrected  by  the  labors  of  a  numerous 
people,  and  the  active  protection  of  a  wise  government. 
The  hills  were  clothed  with  rich  beds  of  artificial  mould, 
the  rain  was  collected  in  vast  cisterns,  a  supply  of  fresh 
water  was  conveyed  by  pipes  and  aqueducts  to  the  dry 
lands,  the  breed  of  cattle  was  encouraged  in  those  parts 
which  were  not  adapted  for  tillage,  and  almost  every  spot 
was  compelled  to  yield  some  production  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants.  (See  the  same  testimonies  and  observations 
of  Maundrel  and  Reland.) 

Pater  ipse  colendi 

Haudfacilem  esse  viam  voluit,  primusque  per  artem 
Mavit  agros  ;  ciiris  aniens  mortalia  corda 
Nee  torpere  gravi passus  sua  Regna  vetemo. 
Such  are  the  useful  victories  which  have  been  achieved  by 
Man  on  the  lofty  mountains  of  Switzerland,  along  the  rocky 
coast  of  Genoa,  and  upon  the  barren  hills  of  Palestine ;  and 
since  Wales  has  flourished  under  the  influence  of  English 
freedom,  that  rugged  country  has  surely  acquired   some 
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share  of  the  same  industrious  merit  and  the  same  artificial 
fertility.  Those  Critics  who  interpret  the  comparison  of 
Palestine  and  Wales  as  a  tacit  libel  on  the  former,  are  them- 
selves guilty  of  an  unjust  satire  against  the  latter,  of  those 
countries.  Such  is  tne  injustice  of  Mr.  Apthorpe  and  of 
the  anonymous  Gentleman :  but  if  Mr.  Davis  (as  we  may 
suspect  from  his  name)  is  himself  of  Cambrian  orij^n,  his 
patriotism  on  this  occasion  has  protected  me  from  his  zeal. 

V.  I  shall  begin  this  article  by  the  confession  of  an  error 
which  candor  might  perhaps  excuse,  but  which  my  Adver- 
sary magnifies  by  a  pathetic  interrogation.  "  When  he  tells 
"  us,  that  he  has  carefully  examined  all  the  original  materials, 
"  are  we  to  believe  him  ?  or  is  it  his  design  to  try  how  (as 
*'  the  credulity  and  easy  disposition  of  the  age  will  suffer 
"  him  to  proceed  unsuspected  and  undiscovered  ? " " 
Quotisque  tandem  abuteris  Catilina  pattentia  nostra  f 

In  speaking  of  the  danger  of  idolatry,  I  had  quoted  the 
picturesque  expression  of  TertuUian,  "  Recogita  sylvam  et 
quantse  latitant  spinae,"  and  finding  it  marked  c.  lo.  in  my 
Notes,  I  hastily,  though  naturally,  added  de  Idoloiafn'a,  in- 
stead of  de  Corona  Miliiis,  and  referred  to  one  Treatise  of 
Tertidlian  instead  of  another."  And  now  let  me  ask  in  my 
turn,  whether  Mr.  Davis  had  any  real  knowledge  of  the 
passage  which  I  had  misplaced,  or  whether  he  made  an  un- 
generous use  of  his  advantage,  to  insinuate  that  I  had  in- 
vented or  perverted  the  words  of  TertuUian  ?  Ignorant^e  is 
less  criminal  than  malice,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  he  will 
plead  guilty  to  the  milder  charge. 

The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to  a  passage  of 
Le  Clerc,  which  asserts,  in  the  clearest  terms,  the  ignorance 
of  the  more  ancient  Jews  with  regard  to  a  future  state.  Le 
Clerc  lay  open  before  me,  but  while  my  eye  moved  from 
the  book  to  the  paper,  I  transcribed  the  reference  c.  i .  sect. 
8.  instead  of  sect.  i.  c.  8.  from  the  natural,  but  erroneous 
persuasion,  that  Chapter  expressed  the  larger,  and  Section 
the  smaller  division  :*"  and  this  difference,  of  such  tritiing 
moment  and  so  easily  rectified,  holds  a  distinguished  place 
in  the  list  of  Misrepresentations  which  adorn  Mr.  Davis's 
Table  of  Contents.**     But  to  return  to  TertuUian. 

The  in/erfia/  picture,  which  I  had  produced""  from  that 
vehement  writer,  which  excited  the  horror  of  every  humane 
reader,  and  which  even  Mr.  Davis  will  not  explicitly  defend, 
has  furnished  him  with  a  few  critical  cavils.'^   Happy  should 

w  Uavis,  I).  25  27  Gibbon,  p.  55^.    Note  40.  ^*  C.ihboii,  p.  560.'   Note  58. 
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I  think  myself,  if  the  materials  of  my  History  could  be 
always  exposed  to  the  Examination  of  the  Public ;  aiul  I 
shall  be  content  with  appealing  to  the  impartial  Reader, 
whether  my  Version  of  this  Passage  is  not  as  fair  and  as 
faithful,  as  the  more  literal  translation  which  Mr.  Davis  has 
exhibited  in  an  opposite  column.  I  shall  only  justify  two 
expressions  which  have  provoked  his  indignation,  i.  I  had 
observed  that  the  zealous  African  pursues  the  infernal 
description  in  a  long  variety  of  affected  and  unfeeling 
witticisms  ;  the  instances  of  Gods,  of  Kings,  of  Magistrates, 
of  Philosophers,  of  Poets,  of  Tragedians,  were  introduced 
into  "my  Translation.  Those  which  I  had  omitted,  relate  to 
the  Dancers,  the  Charioteers,  and  the  Wrestlers ;  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  express  those  conceits  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  language  and  manners  of  the  Romans.  But 
the  reader  will  be  sufficiently  shocked,  when  he  is  informed 
that  TertuUian  alludes  to  the  improvement  which  the  agility 
of  the  Dancers,  the  red  livery  of  the  Charioteers,  and  the 
attitudes  of  the  Wrestlers,  would  derive  from  the  effects  of 
fire.  **  Tunc  histriones  cognoscendi  solutiores  multo  per 
**  ignem  ;  tunc  spectandus  Auriga  in  flammea  rota  totus 
**  ruber.  Tunc  Xystici  contemplandi,  non  in  Gymnasiis, 
**  sed  in  igne  jaculali."  2.  I  cannot  refuse  to  answer  Mr. 
Davis's  very  particular  question,  Why  I  appeal  to  TertuUian 
for  the  condemnation  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  the 
Pagans  ?  Because  I  am  inclined  to  bestow  that  epithet  on 
Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  Homer  and  Euripides,  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  who  are  all  manifestly  included  wiihin  the 
fiery  description  which  I  had  produced. 

I  am  accused  of  misquoting  TertuUian  ad  Scapulam," 
as  an  evidence  that  Martyrdoms  were  lately  introduced  into 
Africa."     Besides  Tertullian,  I  had  quoted  from  Ruinart 
(Acta  Sine  era,  p.  84.)  the  Acts  of  the  Scyllitan  Martyrs; 
and  a  very  moderate  knowledge  of  Ecclesiastical 
would  have  informed  Mr.  Davis,  that  the  two  \ 
thus  connected  establish  the    proposition  ass< 
Text.    Tertullian,  in  the  above-mentioned  CI 
of  one  of  the  Proconsuls  of  Africa,  Vigellii 
"  qui  primus  hie  gladiuni  in  nos  egit;"  th#* 
represent  the  same  Magistrate  as  the  Judge 
Martyrs ;  and  Ruinart,  with  the  consent  of 
ascriix-s    their   sufferinc^s    to  the   persecuti 
Was  it  my  fliult  if  Mr.  Davis  was  incapat 
the  intermediate  ideas? 

2-  Uavi^,  p.  35,  ;^6.  »3  Gibbo 
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Is  it  likewise  necessary  that  I  should  justify  the  frequent 
use  which  I  have  made  of  TertuUian  ?  His  copious  writings 
display  a  lively  and  interesting  picture  of  the  primitive 
Church,  and  the  scantiness  of  onginal  materials  scarcely 
left  me  the  liberty  of  choice.  Yet  as  I  was  sensible,  that  the 
Montanism  of  Tertullian  is  the  convenient  screen  which  our 
orthodox  Divines  have  placed  before  his  errors,  I  have,  with 
peculiar  caution,  confined  myself  to  those  works  which  were 
composed  in  the  more  early  and  sounder  part  of  his  life. 

As  a  collateral  justification  of  my  frequent  appeals  to 
this  African  Presbyter,  I  had  introduced,  in  the  third  edition 
of  my  History,  two  passages  of  Jerom  and  Prudeiitius, 
which  prove  that  Tertullian  was  the  master  of  Cyprian, 
and  that  Cyprian  was  the  master  of  the  Latin  Church" 
Mr.  Davis  assures  me,  however,  that  I  should  have  done 
better  not  to  have  "  added  this  note,"  as  I  have  only  accu- 
"  mulated  my  inaccuracies."  One  inaccuracy  he  has  indeed 
detected,  an  error  of  the  press,  Hieronym.  de  Viris  illustribus, 
c.  53  for  63 ;  but  this  advantage  is  dearly  purchased  by  Mr. 
Davis.  ETTteJof  Tov  6t6aaKa'knv,  which  he  produces  as  the  original 
words  of  Cyprian,  has  a  braver  and  more  learned  sound,  than 
Da  magistrum  ;  but  the  quoting  in  Greek,  a  sentence  which 
was  pronounced,  and  is  recorded,  in  Latin,  seems  to  bear 
the  mark  of  the  most  ridiculous  pedantry ;  unless  Mr.  Davis. 
consuhing  for  the  first  time  the  Works  of  Jerom,  mistook 
the  Version  of  Sophronius,  which  is  printed  in  the  opposite 
column,  for  the  Text  of  his  original  Author.  My  reference 
to  Prudentius,  Hymn.  xiii.  100.  cannot  so  easily  be  justified, 
as  I  presumptuously  believed  that  my  critics  would  continue 
to  read  till  they  came  to  a  full  stop.  I  shall  now  place  before 
them,  not  the  first  verse  only,  but  the  entire  period,  which 
they  will  find  full,  express,  and  satisfactory.  The  Poet  says 
of  St.  Cyprian,  whom  he  places  in  Heaven, 

Nee  minus  involiiat  ierris,  nee  ab  hoe  reeedit  orbe  : 
Disserit,  eloquitur,  iraetat,  doeet,  instniit,  prophetai  : 
Nee  Libyae  populos  tantum  reget,  exit  usque  i?i  orttim 
So/is,  et  usque  obitum  ;  Gallos  fovet,  imbtiit  Britannos, 
Presidet  Hesperiae,  Christum  serit  ultimis  Hibernis. 

Suipicius  VI.  On  the  subject  of  the  imminent  dangers 

^Ynd"*       which  the  Apocalypse  has  so  narrowly  escaped." 

Fra-Paoio.     Mr.  Davis  accuses  me  of  misrepresenting  the 

sentiments  of  Suipicius  Severus  and  Fra- Paolo,"'  with  this 

»*  Gibbon,  p.  566.    N.  72.  »*  Davis,  p.  145 
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difference,  however,  that  I  was  incapable  of  reading  or 
understanding  the  text  of  the  Latin  author;  but  that  I  will- 
fully perverted  the  sense  of  the  Italian  historian.  These 
imputations  I  shall  easily  wipe  away,  by  showing  that,  in 
the  first  instance,  1  am  probably  in  the  right ;  and  that,  in 
the  second,  he  is  certainly  in  the  wrong. 

I.  The  concise  and  elegant  Sulpicius,  who  has  been 
justly  styled  the  Christian  Sallust,  after  mentioning  the 
exile  and  Revelations  of  St.  John  in  the  isle  of  Patmos, 
observes  (and  surely  the  observation  is  in  the  language  of 
complaint),  *'  Libruin  sacrae  Apocalypsis,  qui  quidem  a 
""  pic  risque  aut  stulte  aut  impie  non  recipitur,  conscriptum 
'*  edidit."  I  am  found  guilty  of  supposing  plerique  to 
signify  the  greater  number ;  whereas  Mr.  Davis,  with 
Stephens's  Dictionary  in  his  hand,  is  able  to  prove  that 
plerique  has  not  always  that  extensive  meaning,  and  that  a 
classic  of  good  authority  has  used  the  word  in  a  much  more 
limited  and  qualified  sense.  Let  the  Examiner  therefore  try 
to  apply  his  exception  to  this  particular  case.  For  my  part, 
/  stand  under  the  protection  of  the  general  usage  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  with  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of 
the  justice  of  my  cause,  or  at  least  of  the  innocence  and  fair- 
ness of  my  intentions ;  since  I  have  translated  a  familiar  word, 
according  to  its  acknowledged  and  ordinary  acceptation. 

But.  **  if  I  had  looked  into  the  passage,  and  found  that 
**  Sulpicius  Severus  there  expressly  tells  us,  that  the 
**  Apocalypse  was  the  work  of  St.  John,  I  could  not  have 
"  committed  so  unfortunate  a  blunder,  as  to  cite  this  Father 
"  as  saying.  That  the  greater  number  of  Christians  denied 
"  its  Canonical  authority.""  Unfortunate  indeed  would 
have  been  my  blunder,  had  I  asserted  that  the  same 
Christians  who  denied  its  Canonical  authoritv,  admitted  it 
to  be  the  work  of  an  Apostle.  Such  indeed  was  the  opmion 
of  Severus  himself,  and  his  opinion  has  obtained  the  sanction 
of  the  Church  ;  but  the  Christians  whom  he  taxes  with  folly 
or  impiety  for  rejecting  this  sacred  book,  must  have 
supported  their  error  by  attributing  the  Apocalypse  to  some 
unmspued  writer;  to  John  the  Presbyter,  or  to  Cerinthus 

If  liMl't^HMEKr^  and  of  logic  authorize,  or  at  least 
aUow  indfcflHHHki*e  plerique  by  the  greater  number,  the 
Ecde  '•  of  the  fourth  century  illustrates  and 

just"  ^rpretation.  From  a  fair  comparison 

of  learning  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
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Churches,  may  I  not  conclude  that  the  former  contained 
the  greater  number  of  Christians  qualified  to  pass  sentence 
on  a  mysterious  prophecy  composed  in  the  Greek  language  ? 
May  I  not  affirm,  on  the  authority  of  St  Jerom,  that  the 
Apocalypse  was  generally  rejected  by  the  Greek  Churches? 
"  Quod  si  eam  {the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews)  Latinorum  con- 
"  suetudo  non  recipit  inter  Scripturas  Canonicas ;  nee  Grae- 
''corum  Ecclesiae  Apocalypsim  Johannis  eadem  libertate 
"  suscipiunt.  Et  tamen  nos  utramque  suscipimus,  nequaqam 
"  hujus  temporis  consuetudinem,  sed  veterum  auctoritatem 
"  sequentes."     Epistol.  ad  Dardanum,  tom.  iii.  p.  68. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  any  further  into  the  contro- 
verted history  of  that  famous  book ;  but  I  am  called  upon'' 
to  defend  my  Remark  that  the  Apocalypse  was  tacitly  ex- 
cluded from  the  sacred  canon  by  the  council  of  Laodicea. 
(Canon  LX.)  To  defend  my  Remark,  I  need  only  state 
the  fact  in  a  simple  but  more  particular  manner.  The 
assembled  Bishops  of  Asia,  after  enumerating  all  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  should  be  read  in 
churches,  omit  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Apocalypse  alone: 
at  a  time  when  it  was  rejected  or  questioned  by  many  pious 
and  learned  Christians,  who  might  deduce  a  very  plausible 
argument  from  the  silence  of  the  Synod. 

2.  When  the  Council  of  Trent  resolved  to  pronounce 
sentence  on  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  the  opinion  whicli 
prevailed,  after  some  debate,  was  to  declare  the  Latin 
Vulgate  authentic  and  almost  infallible ;  and  this  sentc-nce. 
which  was  guarded  by  formidable  anathemas,  secured 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  com- 
posed that  ancient  version,  "  che  si  dichiarassero  tutti  in 
"  tutte  le  parte  come  si  trovano  nella  Biblia  Latina.  esser 
"  di  Divina  e  ugual  autorita."  {Istoria  del  Cone  i I  to  Trideu- 
tino,  L.  ii.  p.  147.  Helmstadt  {Viceiizd)  1761.)  When  the 
merit  of  that  version  was  discussed,  the  majority  of  the 
theologians  urged,  with  confidence  and  success,  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  receive  the  Vulgate  as  authentic 
and  inspired,  unless  they  wished  to  abandon  the  victorv  to 
the  Lutlierans,  and  the  honors  of  the  church  to  tiie 
Grammarians.      "  In    contrario    della    maggior    parte    do 

"  teologi   era   detto che-questi   nuovi   Graniinatici 

"  consonderanno  ogni  cosa.  e  sara  fargli  giudici  e  ari^tri 
"  della  fede ;  e  in  luogo  de  teologi  e  canonisti,  convern'i 
"  tener  il  primo  conto  nelT  assumere  a  \V\scovati  e 
"  Cardinalati  de  pedanti."  ( Istoria  del  Concilio  Tridcntino, 

3»  By  Mr.  Davis,  p.  41,  and  by  Dr.  Chclsum,  Remarks,  p.  57. 
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L.  ii.  p.  149.)  The  sagacious  historian,  wlio  had  studied 
the  Council,  and  the  judicious  Le  Couniyer,  who  had 
studied  his  dMiXvor  {Hisfoire  du  Concile  de  7>rw/^',  torn.  i. 
p.  245.  Londres  1736.),  consider  this  ridiculous  reason  as 
the  most  powerful  argument  which  influenced  the  debates 
of  the  Council :  but  Mr.  Davis,  jealous  of  the  honor  of  a 
synod  which  placed  tradition  on  a  level  with  the  Hible, 
affirms  that  Fra-Paolo  has  given  another  more  substantial 
reason  on  which  these  Popish  bishops  built  their  determina- 
tion, That  after  dividing  the  books  under  their  consideration 
into  three  classes  :  of  those  which  had  been  always  held 
for  divine  :  of  those  whose  authenticity  had  formerly  been 
doubted,  but  which  by  use  and  custom  had  acquired  canon- 
ical authority  ;  and  of  those  which  had  never  been  properly 
certified  ;  the  Apocalypse  was  judiciously  |)laced  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Council  in  the  second  of  these  classes. 

The  Itidian  passage,  which,  for  that  purpose,  Mr.  Davis 
has  alleged  at  the  bottom  of  his  page,  is  indeed  taken  from 
the  text  of  Fra-Paolo  ;  but  the  reader,  who  will  give  himself 
the  trouble,  or  rather  the  pleasure,  of  perusing  that  incom- 
parable historian,  will  discover  that  Mr.  Davis  has  only 
mistaken  a  motion  of  the  op|>osition,  for  a  measure  of  the 
administration.  He  will  find  that  this  critical  division,  which 
is  so  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  public  reason  of  the  council, 
was  no  more  than  the  ineffectual  |)roposal  of  a  temperate 
minority,  which  was  soon  over-ruled  by  a  majority  of  artful 
statesmen,  bigoted  monks,  and  dependent  bishoj^s. 

"  We  have  here  an  evident  proof  that  Mr.  Gibbon  is 
"  equally  expert  in  misrepresenting  a  modern  as  an  ancient 
"  writer,  or  that  he  willfully  conceals  the  most  material 
**  reason,  with  a  design,  no  doubt,  to  instill  into  his  reader  a 
"  notion,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse  is  built  on 
"  the  slightest  foundation."** 

VII.  I  had  cautiously  observed  (for  I  was  ap- 
prized of  the  obscurity  of  the  subject)  that  the 
Epistle  of  Clemens  does  not  lead  us  to  discover  any  traces 
of  Episcopacy  either  at  Corinth  or  Rome.*'  In  this  obser- 
vation I  particularly  alluded  to  the  republican  form  of 
salutation.  "  The  church  of  God  inhabiting  Rome,  to  the 
"  church  of  God  inhabiting  Corinth ; "  without  the  least 
mention  of  a  Bishop  or  President  in  either  of  those  ecclesi- 
astical assemblies. 

Yet  the  piercing  eye  of  Mr.  Davis*"  can  d  nly 

traces,  but  evident  proofs,  of  Episcopacy,  ?  f 

«•  Davis,  p.  44.  41  Gibbon,  p.  59a.    N.  no. 
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Qemens  ;  and  he  actuallv  quotes  two  p>assages,  in  which  he 
distinguishes  by  capital  letters  the  word  Bishops,  whose  in- 
stitution Clemens  refers  to  the  Aposdes  themselves.     But 
can   Mr.  Davis   hope  to  gain  credit  by  such   egregious 
trifling  ?    While  we  are  searching  for  the  origin  of  bishops, 
not  merely  as  an  ecclesiastical  tide,  but  as  the  peculiar  name 
of  an  order  distinct  from  that  of  presbyters,  he  idly  produces 
a  passage,  which,  by  declaring  tnat  the  Apostles  establislied 
in  every  place  bishops  and  deacons,  evidently  confounds  the 
presbyters  with  one  or  other  of  those  two  ranks.     I  have 
neither  inclination  nor  interest  to  engage  in  a  controversy 
which  I  had  considered  only  in  an  historical  light ;  but  I 
have  already  said  enough  to  show  that  there  are  more  traces 
of  a  disingenuous  mind  in  Mr.  Davis,  than  of  an  episcopal 
order  in  the  Epistle  of  Clemens. 
Eusebius  VIII.  Perhaps,  on  some  future  occasion,  I  may 

examine  the  historical  character  of  Eusebius ; 
perhaps  I  may  inquire,  how  far  it  appears  from  his  words 
and  actions,  that  the  learned  Bishop  of  Caesarea  was  averse 
to  the  use  of  fraud,  when  it  was  employed  in  the  service  of 
religion.  At  present,  I  am  only  concerned  to  defend  my 
own  truth  and  honor,  from  the  reproach  of  misreprescniinjr 
the  sense  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian.  Some  of  the  charges 
of  Mr.  Davis  on  this  head  are  so  strong,  so  pointed,  so 
vehemently  urged,  that  he  seems  to' have  staked,  on  the 
event  of  the  trial,  the  merits  of  our  respective  characters. 
If  his  assertions  are  true,  I  deserve  the  contempt  of 
learned,  and  the  abhorrence  of  good  men.     If  they  are 

vr^iQA         3fC       3fC       3fC       iJC       3|C       3fC       iJC 

I.  I  had  remarked,  without  any  malicious  intention,  that 
one  of  the  seventeen  Christians  who  suffered  at  Alexandria 
was  likewise  accused  of  robbery.*'  Mr.  Davis**  seems  en- 
raged because  I  did  not  add  that  he  was  falsely  accused, 
takes  some  unnecessary  pains  to  convince  me  that  the 
Greek  word  ea\^Ko<f>avTTf07f  signifies  /also  accvsatus.  and  **  can 
"  hardly  think  that  anyone  who  had  looked  into  the  original. 
"  would  dare  thus  absolutely  to  contradict  the  plain  tesii- 
"  mony  of  the  author  he  pretends  to  follow."  A  simpir 
narrative  of  this  fact,  in  the  relation  of  which  Mr.  Davis  has 
really  suppressed  several  material  circumstances,  will  afi'ortl 
the  clearest  justification. 

«  Gibbon,  p.  654.    N.  75. 

^  <*  Davis,  p.  61.  62.  63.  This  ridiculous  charge  is  tepeatctl  bv  another  sycof'han:. 
(ill  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word.)  and  forms  one  of  the  valuable  conimi;tiicatjon>. 
which  the  learning  of  a  Randolph  suggested  to  the  candor  of  a  ChcUum.  Se<: 
Remarks,  p.  209. 
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Eusebius  has  preserved  an  original  letter  from  Dionysius 
Bishop  of  Alexandria  to  Fabius  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  which 
the  former  relates  the  circumstances  of  the  persecution 
which  had  lately  afflicted  the  capital  of  Egypt.  He  allows 
a  rank  among  the  martyrs  to  one  Nemesion,  an  Egyptian, 
who  was  falsely  or  maliciously  accused  as  a  companion  of 
robbers.  Before  the  Centurion  he  justified  himself  from  this 
calumny,  which  did  not  relate  to  him ;  but  being  charged 
as  a  Christian,  he  was  brought  in  chains  before  the  governor. 
That  unjust  magistrate,  after  inflicting  on  Nemesion  a  double 
measure  of  stripes  and  tortures,  gave  orders  that  he  should 
be  burnt  ivith  the  robbers.  (Dionys.  apud  Euseb.  L.  vi.  c.  41. ) 

It  is  evident  that  Dionysius  represents  the  religious  suf- 
ferer as  innocent  of  the  criminal  accusation  which  had  been 
falsely  brought  against  him.  It  is  no  less  evident,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  the  Centurion,  the  su- 
preme magistrate  considered  Nemesion  as  guilty,  and  that 
he  affected  to  show,  by  the  measure  of  his  tortures,  and  by 
the  companions  of  his  execution,  that  he  punished  him,  not 
only  as  a  Christian,  but  as  a  robber.  The  evidence  against 
Nemesion,  and  that  which  might  be  produced  in  his  favor, 
are  equally  lost ;  and  the  question  (which  fortunately  is  of 
little  moment)  of  his  guilt  or  innocence  rests  solely  on  the 
opposite  judgments  of  his  ecclesiastical  and  civil  superiors. 
I  could  easily  perceive  that  both  the  bishop  and  the  gov- 
ernor were  actuated  by  diflferent  passions  and  prejudices 
towards  the  unhappy  sufferer  ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  decide  which  of  the  two  was  the  most  likely  to  indulge 
his  prejudices  and  passions  at  the  expense  of  truth.  In  this 
doubtful  situation  I  conceived  that  I  had  acted  with  the  most 
unexceptionable  caution,  when  I  contented  myself  with  ob- 
serving that  Nemesion  was  accused;  a  circumstance  of  a  pub- 
lic ancTauthentic  nature,  in  which  both  parties  were  agreed. 

Mr.  Davis  will  no  longer  ask,  "  What  possible  evasion  can 
*'  Mr.  Gibbon  have  recourse  to,  to  convince  the  world  that 
*'  I  have  falsely  accused  him  of  a  gross  misrepresentation 
"  of  Eusebius  ?  " 

2.  Mr.  Davis**  charges  me  with  falsifying  (falsifying  is  a 
very  serious  word)  the  testimony  of  Eusebius;  because  It 
suited  my  purpose  to  magnify  the  humanity  and  even  kind- 
ness of  Maxendus  towards  the  afflicted  Chriatianc.*  To 
support  this  charge,  he  produces  some  part  of  a  chapter  d 
Eusebius,  the  English  in  his  text,  the  Greek  in  Us  nti^ 

tf  Davii,  p.  64,  65  «  Gibbon,  p.  tigs*    N.  lO. 
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and  makes  the  ecclesiastical  historian  express  himself  in  the 
following  terms :  "  Although  Maxentius  at  first  favored  the 
"  Christians  with  a  view  of  popularity,  yet  afterwards,  being 
"  addicted  to  magic,  and  every  other  impiety,  he  exerted 
"  himself  in  persecuting  the  Christians,  in  a  more  severe 
"  and  destructive  manner  than  his  predecessors  had  done 
"  before  him." 

If  it  were  in  my  power  to  place  the  volume  and  chapter 
of  Eusebius  {//is/.  Eccles.  L.  viii.  c.  14.)  before  the  eyes  of 
every  reader,  I  should  be  satisfied  and  silent.  I  should  not 
be  under  the  necessity  of  protesting  that  in  the  passage 
quoted,  or  rather  abridged,  by  my  adversary,  the  second 
member  of  the  period,  which  alone  contradicts  my  account 
of  Maxentius,  has  not  the  most  distant  reference  to  that 
odious  tyrant.  After  distinguishing  the  mild  conduct  which 
he  affected  towards  the  Christians,  Eusebius  proceeds  to 
animadvert  with  becoming  severity  on  the  general  vices  of 
his  reign  ;  the  rapes,  the  murders,  the  oppression,  the  pro- 
miscuous massacres,  which  I  had  faitlifully  related  in  their 
proper  place,  and  in  wliich  the  Christians,  not  in  their  rcli- 
gious,  but  in  tkeir  civil  capacity,  must  occasionally  have 
shared  with  the  rest  of  his  unhappy  subjects.  The  ecclesi- 
astical historian  then  makes  a  transition  to  another  fynvif. 
the  cruel  Maximin,  who  carried  awav  from  his  friend  and 
ally  Maxentius  the  prize  of  superior  wickedness;  for  hf 
was  addicted  to  Magic  arts,  and  was  a  cruel  persecutor  o\ 
the  Christians.  The  evidence  of  words  and  facts,  tiie  j^lain 
meaning  of  iMisebius,  the  concurring  testimony  of  Cceciliii> 
or  Lactantius,  and  the  superfluous  authority  of  versions  and 
commentators,  establish  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  or  cavil, 
that  Maximin,  and  not  Maxentius,  is  stigmatized  as  a  jier- 
secutor.  and  that  Mr.  Davis  alone  has  deserved  the  reproach 
o'i falsifying  the  testimony  of  Eusebius. 

Let  him  examine  the  chapter  on  which  he  founds  his  ac- 
cusation. If  in  that  moment  his  feelings  are  not  of  the-  nmst 
j)ainful  and  humiliating  kind,  he  must  indeed  be  an  object 
of  pity  I 

3.  ./  x^ross  blunder  is  imputed  to  me  by  this  j)()lite  an- 
tagonist,'" for  quoting,  under  the  name  of  Jerom,  the  Chron- 
icle which  I  ought  to  have  described  as  the  work  ar.-l 
property  of  Eusebius  ;•' and  Mr.  Davis  kindly  points  o^it 
the  occasion  oi  my  blunder,  That  it  was  the  ccMisequenoc  ct 
my  looking  no  farther  than  Dodwcll  for  this  remark,  aiui 

<7  Davis,  J).  66.  <*  GibVion,  p.  673.     N.  125. 
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of  not  rightly  understanding  his  reference.  Perhai)s  the 
Historian  of  the  Roman  Empire  may  he  credited,  when  he 
affirms  that  he  fre<^uently  consulted  a  Latin  Chronicle  of  the 
affairs  of  that  empire  ;  and  he  may  the  sooner  be  credited, 
if  he. shows  that  he  knows  something  more  of  the  Chronicle 
besides  the  name  and  the  title-page. 

Mr.  Davis  who  talks  so  familiarly  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eu- 
sebius,  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Greek  original  no 
longer  exists.  Some  chronological  fragments,  which  had 
successively  passed  through  the  hands  of  Africanus  and 
Eusebius,  are  still  extant,  though  in  a  very  corrupt  and  mu- 
tilated state,  in  the  compilations  of  Syncellus  and  Cedrenus. 
They  have  been  collected,  and  disposed  by  the  labor  and 
ingenuity  of  Joseph  Scaliger  ;  but  that  proud  critic,  always 
ready  to  applaud  his  own  success,  did  not  flatter  himself 
that  he  had  restored  the  hundredth  part  of  the  genuine 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius.    "  Ex  eo  {syncello)  omnia  Eusebiana 

excerpsimus  quae  quidem  deprehendere  potuimus ;  quae, 
"  quanquam  ne  centesima  quidem  pars  eorum  esse  videtur 
"  quae  ab  Eusebio  relicta  sunt,  aliquod  tamen  justum  volu- 
"  men  explere  possunt."  (Jos  Scaliger  Animadversiones 
in  Greeca  Eusebii  in  Thesauro  Temporum,  p.  401.  Am- 
stelod.  1658.)  While  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  was  perfect 
and  entire,  the  second  book  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Jerom,  with  the  freedom,  or  rather  license,  which  that  volu- 
minous author,  as  well  as  his  friend  or  enemy  Rufinus,  al- 
ways assumed.  Plurima  in  vertendo  mutat,  infulcit,  prueterit," 
says  Scaliger  himself,  in  the  Prolegomena  p.  22.  In  the 
persecution  of  Aurelian,  which  has  so  much  offended  Mr. 
Davis,  we  are  able  to  distinguish  the  work  of  Eusebius  from 
that  of  Jerom,  by  comparing  the  expressions  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical  History  with  those  of  the  Chronicle.  The  former  af- 
firms, that  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  Aurelian  was  moved 
by  some  councils  to  excite  a  persecution  against  the  Chris- 
tians ;  that  his  design  occasioned  a  great  and  general  rumor ; 
but  that  when  the  letters  were  prepared,  and  as  it  were 
signed,  divine  justice  dismissed  him  from  the  world.     IMv 

rial  ^nXai^  wf  av  dtuyfiov  Kaff  ijiiuv  eyeipeuv  avtKivnri).  TroAff  rt  r/v  /*  7r«/*a 
iraoL  nepi  tuts  Xoyo^.  fuXhnna  de  tjAtj  kqi  ax^Sov  tinnv  Totr  Koff  i/fiuv 
ypOfifiaoLV  vnoatifietsfuvov,  Oeia  fUTeiaiv  Aikij.      Euseb.  //is/,  /iccles. 

L.  vii.  c.  30.     Whereas  the  Chronicle  relates,  that  Aureliar 
was  killed  after  he  had  excited  or  moved  a  persecutic 
against  the  Christians,  **  cum  adversum  nos  persecution* 
"  movisset." 
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From  this  manifest  difference  I  assume  a  right  to  assert; 
first,  that  the  expression  of  the  Chronicle  of  Jerom^  which 
is  always  proper,  became  in  this  instance  necessary  ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  language  of  the  fathers  is  so  ambiguous 
and  incorrect,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  liow  far 
Aurelian  had  carried  his  intention  before  he  was  assassin- 
ated. I  have  neither  perverted  the  fact,  nor  have  I  been 
guilty  of  a  gross  blunder, 

Justin  Mart  r  ^^'  "  ^^^  persons  accused  of  Christianity 
yr. ,,  j^^^  ^  convenient  time  allowed  them  to  settle 
"  their  domestic  concerns,  and  to  prepare  their  answer.^" 
This  observation  had  been  suggested,  pardy  by  a  general 
expression  of  Cyprian  {de  Lapsis,  p.  88.  Edit.  Fell.  Amstelod. 
1700.),  and  more  especially  by  the  second  Apology  of 
Justin  Martyr,  who  gives  a  particular  and  curious  example 
of  this  legal  delay. 

The  expressions  of  Cyprian.  "  dies  negantibus  praestitu- 
**  tus,  &c.,"  which  Mr.  Davis  most  prudentiy  suppresses, 
are  illustrated  by  Mosheim  in  the  following  woras  :  '*  Pri- 
"  mum  qui  delati  erant  aut  suspecti,  illis  certuin  dierum 
"  spatium  judex  definiebat,  quo  decurrente,  secum  delibe- 
"  rare  po tenant,  utrum  profiteri  Christum  an  negare 
"  mallent ;  explorand(B  fidei  prcsfiniebantur  dies,  per  hoc 
"  tempus  liberi  manebant  in  domibus  suis ;  nee  impediebat 
"  aliquis  quod  ex  consequentibus  apparet,  ne  fuga  sibi 
"  consulerent.  Satis  hoc erat  humanum."  {De  Rebus  Chris- 
Hants  ante  Constantinum,  p.  480.)  The  practice  of  Egypt 
was  sometimes  more  expeditious  and  severe;  but  this 
humane  indulgence  was  still  allowed  in  Africa  during  the 
persecution  of  Decius. 

But  my  appeal  to  Justin  Martyr  is  encountered  by  Mr. 
Davis  with  the  following  declaration:"  '*  The  reader  will 
"  observe,  that  Mr.  Gibbon  does  not  make  any  reference 
"  to  any  section  or  division  of  this  part  of  Justin\s  work  : 
"  with  what  view  we  may  shrewdly  suspect,  when  I  tell 
**  him,  that  after  an  accurate  perusal  of  the  whole  sec(^iul 
"  Apology,  I  can  boldly  affirm,  that  the  following  instance 
"  is  the  only  one  that  bears  the  most  distant  similitude  t»i 
*'  what  Mr.  Gibbon  relates  as  above  on  the  auihoritv  of 
"  Justin.  What  I  find  in  Justin  is  as  follows  :  *'  A  woman 
"  being  converted  to  Christianity,  is  afraid  to  associate  with 
"  her  husband,  because  he  is  an  abandoned  reprobate.  le:?i 
"  she  should  partiike  of  his  sins.     Her  husband,  not  bein*; 

^»  Gibbon,  p.  663.  io  D.ivis,  p.  71,  72. 
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"  able  to  accuse  her,  vents  his  rage  in  this  manner  on  one 
"  Ptolemaeus,  a  teacher  of  Christianity,  and  who  had  con- 
"  verted  her,  &c."  Mr.  Davis  then  proceeds  to  relate  the 
severities  inflicted  on  Ptolemaeus,  who  made  a  frank  and 
instant  profession  of  his  faith  ;  and  he  sternly  exclaims,  that 
if  I  take  every  opportunity  of  passing  encomiums  on  the 
humanity  of  Roman  magistrates,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to 
produce  better  evidence  than  this. 

His  demand  may  be  easily  satisfied,  and  I  need  only  for 
that  purpose  transcribe  and  translate  the  words  of  Justin, 
which  immediately  precede  the  Greek  quotation  alleged  at 
the  bottom  of  my  adversary's  page.  I  am  possessed  of  two 
editions  of  Justin  Martyr,  that  of  Cambridge,  1768,  in  8vo. 
by  Dr.  Ashton,  who  only  published  the  two  Apologies  ;  and 
that  of  all  his  works,  published  in  fol.  Paris,  1742,  by  the 
Benedictines  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maar :  the  following 
curious  passage  may  be  found,  p.  164,  of  the  former,  and  p. 

89,  of  the  latter  edition  :  Kan/yo^uav  7rr7ro<»7ro«,  "ktyuv  avTTjv  XP*^' 
Tiavijv  eivai,  Kai  ;/  fit-v  (3i^idiov  aoi  t<j  avroKparopi  avadedcj/cr,  irporepov 
avvxupV^Tfvai  avry  dioiKTjaaa^ai  ra  eavnj^  a^maa.  eiretra  aiToh)y7faaa^ai 
nepi  Tb  KaTTjyopfiaToc^  fxera   rijv   tuv    TrfHiyfiaruv    avrij^  dioiKijaiv.     k<u 

mivexupvoac  raro.  «*  He  brought  an  accusation  against  her, 
*  saying,  that  she  was  a  Christian.  But  she  presented  a 
'  petition  to  the  Emperor,  praying  that  she  might  first  be 
'  allowed  to  settle  her  domestic  concerns ;  and  promising, 
'  that  after  she  had  settled  them,  she  would  then  put  in  her 
'  answer  to  the  accusation.     This  you  granted." 

I  disdain  to  add  a  single  reflection ;  nor  shall  I  qualify 
the  conduct  of  my  adversary  with  any  of  those  harsh  epi- 
thets, which  might  be  interpreted  as  the  expressions  of  re- 
sentment, though  I  should  be  constrained  to  use  them  as  the 
only  words  in  the  English  language  which  could  accurately 
represent  my  cool  and  unprejudiced  sentiments. 

X.  In  statincf  the  toleration  of  Christianity     ,    ,    .. 

^^  n  _  ^  L«AC*L9.n litis 

durine  the  greatest  part  of  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
I  had  observed,"  that  the  principal  officers  of  the  palace, 
whose  names  and  functions  were  particularly  specified,  en- 
joyed, with  their  wives  and  children,  the  free  exercise  of 
the  Christiaa  rd^pon*  Mr.  Davis  twice  affirms,"  in  the  most 
deliberate  manner, Ifaitdiis  pretended  fact,  which  is  asserted 
on  the  sole  au[tlwiw*«»  ^  contradicted  by  the  positive  evi- 
dence, of  Lfl  fcOth  these  affirmatioyis  Mr.  Davis 
b  inexcusf 

n  Gil  »>  Davis,  p.  75,  76. 
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1.  When  the  storms  of  persecution  arose,  the  priests,  who 
were  offended  by  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  obtained  an  order 
from  the  Emperor,  that  the  profane,  the  Christians,  who 
accompanied  him  to  the  Temple,  should  be  compelled  to 
offer  sacrifice;  and  this  incident  is  mentioned  by  the 
rhetorician,  to  whom  I  shall  not  at  present  refuse  the  name 
of  Lactantius.  The  act  of  idolatry,  which,  at  the  expiration 
of  eighteen  years,  was  required  of  the  officers  of  Diocletian, 
is  a  manifest  proof  that  their  religious  freedom  had  hitherto 
been  inviolate,  except  in  the  single  instance  of  waiting  on 
their  master  to  the  Temple ;  a  service  less  criminal  than  the 
profane  compliance  for  which  the  minister  of  the  King  of 
Syria  solicited  the  permission  of  the  prophet  of  Israel. 

2.  The  reference  which  I  made  to  Lactantius  expressly 
pointed  out  this  exception  to  their  freedom.  But  the  proof 
of  the  toleration  was  built  on  a  different  testimony,  which 
my  disingenuous  adversary  has  concealed ;  an  ancient  and 
curious  instruction  composed  by  Bishop  Theonas,  for  the 
use  of  Lucian,  and  the  other  Christian  eunuchs  of  the  palace 
of  Diocletian.  This  authentic  piece  was  published  in  the 
Spicilegium  of  Dom  Luc  d'Acheri :  as  I  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  the  original,  I  was  contented  with 
quoting  it  on  the  faith  of  Tillemont,  and  the  reference  to  it 
immediately  precedes  (ch.  xvi.  note  133.)  the  citation  of 
Lactantius  (note  134). 

Mr.  Davis  may  now  answer  his  own  question,  "  What 
"  apology  can  be  made  for  thus  asserting,  oh  the  sole 
"  authority  of  Lactantius,  facts  which  Lactantius  so  ex- 
"  pressly  denies  ?  " 
^.    „     .  XI.  "  I  have  already  given  a  curious  instance 

Dion  Cassius.    n      /-  ^i        »  "^  /?  ^v  ,        • 

of  our  authors  assertmg,  on  the  authority  ot 
"  Dion  Cassius,  a  fact  not  mentioned  by  that  historian.  I 
"  shall  now  produce  a  very  singular  proof  of  his  endeavorint; 
"  to  conceal  from  us  a  passage  really  contained  in  him."" 
Nothing  but  the  angry  vehemence  with  whicli  these  charges 
are  urged,  could  engage  me  to  take  the  least  notice  of 
them.  In  themselves  they  are  doubly  contemptible  ;  they 
are  trifling,  and  they  are  false. 

I.  Mr.  Davis"  had  imputed  to  mc  as  a  crime,  that  I  ii.ul 
mentioned,  on  the  sole  testimony  of  Dion  ( L.  Ixviii.  p. 
1 145),  the  spirit  of  rebellion  which  inrtained  the  Jews,  from 
the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Antoninus  Pius,"  whilst  the 
passage  of  that  historian  is  confined  to  an  insurrection  in 

w  Davis,  p.  83.  -<  U\.  p.  II.  w  Gibbon,  p.  66a. 
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Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  which  broke  out  within  that  period. 
The  reader  who  will  cast  his  eye  on  the  note  (ch.  xvi.  note 
I.),  which  is  supported  by  that  quotation  from  Dion,  will 
discover  that  it  related  only  to  this  particular  fact.  The 
general  position,  which  is  indeed  too  notorious  to  require 
any  proof,  I  had  carefully  justified  in  the  course  of  the  same 
paragraph ;  partly  by  another  reference  to  Dion  Cassius, 
partly  by  an  allusion  to  the  well-known  history  of  Josephus, 
and  partly  by  several  quotations  from  the  learned  and  judi- 
cious Basnage,  who  has  explained,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  rebellious  Jews. 
2.  The  passage  of  Dion,  which  I  am  accused  of  endeavor- 
ing to  conceal,  might  perhaps  have  remained  invisible,  even 
to  the  piercing  eye  ot  Mr.  Davis,  if  /  had  not  carefully  re- 
ported it  in  its  proper  place  :"*  and  it  was  in  my  power  to 
report  it,  without  being  guilty  of  any  inconsiderate  contra- 
dictioju  I  had  observed,  that,  in  the  large  history  of  Dion 
Cassius,  Xiphilin  had  not  been  able  to  discover  the  name  of 
Christians:  yet  I  afterwards  quote  a  passage,  in  which  Marcia, 
the  favorite  concubine  of  Commodus,  is  celebrated  as  the 
patroness  of  the  ChrisHaJis.  Mr.  Davis  has  transcribed  my 
quotation,  but  he  has  concealed  the  important  words  which 
I  now  distinguish  by  Italics.  (Ch.  xvi.  note  io6.  Dion 
Cassius,  or  rather  his  abbreviator  Xiphilin,  L.  Ixxii.  p.  1 206. ) 
The  reference  is  fairly  made  and  cautiously  qualified  :  I  am 
already  secure  from  the  imputations  of  fraud  or  inconsis- 
tency ;  and  the  opinion  which  attributes  the  last-mentioned 
passage  to  the  abbreviator,  rather  than  to  the  original 
historian,  may  be  supported  by  the  most  unexceptiona!:)le 
authorities.  I  shall  protect  myself  by  those  of  Reimer  (in 
his  edition  of  Dion  Cassius,  torn.  ii.  p.  1207.  note  34),  an^ 
of  Dr.  Lardner ;  and  shall  only  transcribe  the  words  of 
latter,  in  his  Collection  of  Jewish  and  Heathen  TesHtf 
vol.  iii.  p.  57. 

"  This  paragraph   I  rather  think  to  be  Xiphi^ 
'  Dion's.    The  style  at  least  is  Xiphilin's     In  the  " 

*  sages  before  quoted,  Dion  speaks  of  impiety^  < 
'  or  Judaism  ;  but  never  useth  the  word  Chrisi 
'  <»ther  tliint^  that  may  make  us  doubt  whether' 

*  vation  he  eiilirelv  Dion's,  is  the  phrase,  *i'' 
'  '  (taTopeirai).'     For  at  the  beginning  of  the  te 

*  modus,  he  says,  '  Tliese  things,  and  what  fol 
'  not  from  the  report  ofothers,  but  from  myow 

••"•  (iibbon,  p  667.     N.  107. 
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"  *  and  observation.'  However,  the  sense  may  be  Dion*s ; 
*'  but  I  wish  we  had  also  his  style,  without  any  adulteration." 
For  my  own  part,  I  must,  in  my  private  opinion,  ascribe  even 
the  sense  of  this  passage  to  Xiphilin.  The  Monk  might 
eagerly  collect  and  insert  an  anecdote  which  related  to  the 
domestic  history  of  the  church ;  but  the  religion  of  a  courte- 
zan must  have  appeared  an  object  of  very  little  moment  in 
the  eyes  of  a  Roman  consul^  who,  at  least  in  every  other 
part  of  his  history,  disdained  or  neglected  to  mention  the 
name  of  the  Christians. 

"  What  shall  we  say  now  ?  Do  we  not  discover  the  name 
"  of  Christians  in  the  History  of  Dion  ?  With  what  €issurance 
**  then  can  Mr.  Gibbon,  after  asserting  a  fact  manifestly  ««- 
"  true,  lay  claim  to  the  merits  of  dingence  and  accuracy, 
"  the  indispensable  duty  of  an  historian  ?  Or  can  he  expect 
"  us  to  credit  his  assertion,  that  he  has  carefully  examined 
"  all  the  original  materials  ?  "  " 

Mr.  Gibbon  may  still  maintain  the  character  of  an  his- 
torian ;  but  it  is  dimcult  to  conceive  how  Mr.  Davis  will  sup- 
port his  pretentions,  if  he  aspires  to  that  of  a  j^i^entleman. 

I  almost  hesitate  whether  I  should  take  any  notice  of  an- 
other ridiculous  charge  which  Mr.  Davis  includes  in  the 
article  of  Dion  Cassius.  My  adversary  owns,  that  I  have 
occasionally  produced  the  several  passages  of  the  Ai4^ustan 
History  whicli  relates  to  the  Christians ;  but  he  fiercely  con- 
tends that  they  amount  to  more  than  six  lines.^^  I  really 
have  not  n\casured  them  :  nor  did  I  mean  tliat  loose  expres- 
sion as  a  precise  and  definite  number.  If,  on  a  nicer  survey, 
those  short  hints,  when  they  are  brought  together,  should 
be  found  to  exceed  six  of  the  long  hnes  of  my  folio  edition, 
I  am  content  that  my  critical  antagonist  should  substitute 
eight,  or  ten,  or  twelve,  lines ;  nor  shall  I  think  either  my  learn- 
ing or  veracity  much  interested  in  this  important  alteration. 

XII.  After  a  short  description  of  the  unworthy 
'"^'  ^'  conduct  of  those  Apostates  who,  in  a  time  of 
persecution,  deserted  the  Faith  of  Christ,  I  produced  the 
evidence  of  a  Pagan  Proconsul'^and  of  two  Christian  Bishops. 
Pliny,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  Cy]>rian.  And  liere  tlur 
unforgiving  Critic  remarks,  **  That  Pliny  has  not  partion- 
"  larized  that  difference  of  conduct  (in  the  difierent  Ap<>'>- 
"  tates)  which  Mr.  Gibbon  here  describes  :  vet  his  name 
"  stands  at  the  head  of  those  Authors  whom  he  has  cited 
**  on  the  occasion.     It  is  allowed  inileed  that  this  distinctiou 

••  Da\  is,  p  83.  '•*  Gibbon,  p.  634.    N.  ^4.  ^'9  U\.  p,  664.    N.  loj. 
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"  is  made  by  the  other  Authors ;  but  as  Pliny,  the  first  re- 
"  ferred  to  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  gives  him  no  cause  or  reason  to 
'*  use  them^  (I  cannot  help  Mr.  Davis's  bad  English)  '*  it 
*'  is  certainly  very  reprehensible  in  our  Author,  thus  to 
*'  confound  their  testimony,  and  to  make  a  needless  and 
*'  improper  reference."** 

A  criticism  of  this  sort  can  only  tend  to  expos^  Mr.  Davis's 
total  ignorance  of  historical  composition.  The  Writer  who 
aspires  to  the  name  of  Historian,  is  obliged  to  consult  a 
variety  of  original  testimonies,  each  of  which,  taken  sepa- 
rately, is  perhaps  imperfect  and  partial.  By  a  judicious 
re-union  and  arrangement  of  these  dispersed  materials,  he 
endeavors  to  form  a  consistent  and  interesting  narrative. 
Nothing  ought  to  be  inserted  which  is  not  proved  by  some 
of  the  witnesses ;  but  their  evidence  must  be  so  intimately 
blended  together,  that  as  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
each  of  them  should  vouch  for  the  whole,  so  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  define  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  property. 
Neither  Pliny,  nor  Dionysius,  nor  Cyprian,  mention  all  the 
circumstances  and  distincliojis  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Christian  Apostates  ;  but  if  any  of  them  was  withdrawn, 
the  account  which  I  have  given  would,  in  some  instance, 
be  defective. 

Thus  much  I  thought  necessary  to  say,  as  several  of  the 
subsequent  misrepresent  a  lions  of  Orosius,  of  Bayle,  of  Fabri- 
cius,  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  &c."  which  provoked  the  fury 
of  Mr.  Davis,  are  derived  only  from  the  ignorance  of  this 
common  historical  princi|)le. 

Another  class  of  misrepresentations,  which  my  Adversary 
urges  with  the  same  degree  of  vehemence  (^see  in  particular 
those  of  Justin,  Diodorus,  Siculus,  and  even  Tacitus), 
requires  the  support  of  another  principle,  which  has  not 
yet  been  introduced  into  the  art  of  criticism ;  that  when 
a  modern  historian  appeals  to  the  authority  of  the  ancients 
for  the  truth  of  any  particular  fact,  he  makes  himself 
answerable,  I  know  not  to  what  extent,  for  all  the  cir- 
cumjacent errors  or  inoo  nancies  of  the  authors  whom 
he  has  quoted. 

XIII.  I  am  accuacdji  ng  out  a  false      ,^^^^.^^ 

accusation  s^;ainst  tblH  because  I  had 

observed*  that  IraadlH  against  the  Gnostics  the 

resurrection  of  Qu  igue  and  doubtful  tradi- 

tion, instead  of  qu'  »:estimony  of  the  Evan- 

M  Davis,  p.  87.  M  ')iivis.  p.  88',  90,  137. 
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gelists :  and  this  observation  was  justified  by  a  remarkable 

fassaee  of  Ignatius,  in  his  EpisUe  to  the  Smymaeans,  which 
cited  according  to  the  volume  and  the  page  of  the  best 
edition  of  the  ASostolical  Fathers^  published  at  Amsterdam, 
1724,  in  two  volumes  in  folio.  The  Criddsm  of  Mr.  Davis 
is  announced  bv  one  of  those  solemn  declarations  which 
leave  not  any  refuge,  if  they  are  convicted  of  fidsehood. 
"  I  cannot  find  any  passage  that  bears  the  least  affinity  to 
"  what  Mr.  Gibbon  observes,  in  the  whole  Epistle^  which  I 
"  have  read  over  more  than  once." 

I  had  akeady  marked  the  sihuUian;  nor  is  it  in  my 
power  to  prove  the  existence^  of  this  passive,  by  any 
other  means  than  by  producing  the  words  of  the  onginal. 

E}^  yttp  fcai  it€Ta  npf  avaoraaiv  tv  eapKi  aurov  wjda  tai  vutrtou  rvra,  cat 
<ir€  vpoc  r«f  wifii  Utrpov  lyX^ev,  ef^  ovroic,  Xafiere,  ^Aoffoare/ce,  koi  tdert 
•rt  ovK*  ei/u  dai/tovtav  aatifiarov.  luu  evdvc  avn  'splnam,  koi  towrnwoy. 

"  I  have  known,  and  I  believe,  that  afier  his  resurrection 
"  likewise  he  existed  in  the  flesh :  And  when  he  came  to 
**  Peter,  and  to  the  rest,  he  said  unto  them.  Take,  handle 

"  me,  and  see  that  I  am  not  an  incoporeal  daemon  or  spirit. 
"  And  they  touched  him,  and  believed."  The  faith  of  the 
Apostles  confuted  the  impious  error  of  the  Gnostics,  which 
attributed  only  the  appearances  of  a  human  body  to  the  Son 
of  God :  and  it  was  the  great  object  of  Ignatius,  in  the  last 
moments  of  his  life,  to  secure  the  Christians  of  Asia  from 
the  snares  of  those  dangerous  Heretics.  According  to  the 
tradition  of  the  modern  Greeks,  Ignatius  was  the  child  whom 
Jesus  received  into  his  arms  (see  Tillemont,  Mem,  Eccles. 
tom.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  43.) ;  yet  as  he  could  scarcely  be  old 
enough  to  remember  the  resurrection  of  the  Son  of  God,  he 
must  have  derived  his  knowledge  either  from  our  present 
Evangelists,  or  from  some  Apocryphal  Gospel,  or  from  some 
unwritten  tradition. 

I.  The  Gospels  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  John  would  un- 
doubtedly have  supplied  Ignatius  with  the  most  invincible 
proofs  of  the  reality  of  the  body  of  Christ,  when  he  appeared 
to  the  Apostles  after  his  resurrection ;  but  neither  of  those 
Gospels  contain  the  characteristic  words  of  hk  6atfio%ov 
aau/iarovt  ahd  the  important  circumstance  that  either  Peter, 
or  those  who  were  with  Peter,  touched  the  body  of  Christ 
and  believed.  Had  the  saint  designed  to  quote  the  Evan- 
gelist on  a  very  nice  subject  of  controversy,  he  would  not 
surely  have  exposed  himself,  by  an  inaccurate,  or  rather  by 
a  false,  reference,  to  the  just  reproaches  of  the  Gnostics. 
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On  this  occasion,  therefore,  Ignatius  did  not  employ,  as  he 
might  have  done,  against  the  Heretics,  the  certain  testi- 
mony of  the  Evangelists. 

2.  Jerom,  who  cites  this  remarkable  passage  from  the 
Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Smyrnaeans  (see  Catalog.  Script, 
Eccles.  in  Ignatio,  tom.  i.  p.  273.  edit.  Erasm.  Basil,  1537), 
is  of  opinion  that  it  was  taken  from  the  Gospel  which  he 
himself  had  lately  translated  :  and  this,  from  the  comparison 
of  two  other  passages  in  the  same  work  (in  Jacob,  et  in 
MatthaOy  p.  264.),  appears  to  have  been  the  Hebrew  Gospel, 
which  was  used  by  the  Nazarenes  of  Beraea,  as  the  genuine 
composition  of  St.  Matthew.  Yet  Jerom  mentions  another 
Copy  of  this  Hebrew  Gospel  (so  different  from  the  Greek 
text),  which  was  extant  in  the  library  formed  at  Caesarea, 
by  the  care  of  Pamphilus  :  whilst  the  learned  Eusebius,  the 
friend  of  Pamphilus  and  the  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  very  frankly 
declares  (^Hist,  Eccles.  L.  iii.  c.  36.),  that  he  is  ignorant  from 
whence  Ignatius  borrowed  those  words,  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  present  Inquiry. 

3.  The  doubt  which  remains,  is  only  whether  he  took 
them  from  an  Apocryphal  Book,  or  from  unwritten  tra- 
dition :  and  I  thought  myself  safe  from  every  species  of 
Critics,  when  I  embraced  the  rational  sentiment  of  Casaubon 
and  Pearson.  I  shall  produce  the  words  of  the  Bishop : 
"  Praeterea  iterum  observandum  est,  quod  de  hac  re  scripsil 
"  Isaacus  Casaubonus,  Quinetiam  fortasse  verius,  non  ex 
"  Evangelio  Hebraico,  Ignatium  ilia  verba  descripsisse^ 
**  verum  traditionem  allegasse  non  scriptam,  quct  postea  vi 
"  I  iter CLS  /tier it  relata,  et  Hebraico  Evangelio,  quod  Matth(PO 
"  tribuebanty  inserta.  Et  hoc  quidem  mihi  multo  verisimilius 
"  videtur."  (Pearson.  VindicicB  IgnatiancBy  part  ii.  c.  ix.  p. 
396  in  tom.  ii.  Patr.  Apostol.) 

I  may  now  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Public,  whether 
I  have  looked  into  the  Epistle  which  I  cite  with  such  a 
parade  of  learning,  and  how  profitably  Mr.  Davis  has  read 
It  over  more  than  once. 

XIV.  The  learning  and  judgment  of  Mosheim  Mosheim 
had  been  of  frequent  use  in  the  course  of  my  °*  ^''"' 
Historical  Inquiry,  and  I  had  not  been  wanting  in  proper 
expressions  ot  gratitude.  My  vexatious  adversary  is  always 
ready  to  start  from  his  ambuscade,  and  to  harass  my  march 
by  a  mode  of  attack  which  cannot  easily  be  reconciled  with 
the  laws  of  honorable  war.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Mis- 
representations of  Mosheim,  which  Mr.  Davis  has  imputed 
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to  me,**  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  I  must  indeed  be  humble, 
if  I  could  persuade  myself  to  bestow  a  moment  of  serious 
attention  on  them.  Whether  Mosheim  could  prove  that  an 
absolute  community  of  goods  was  not  established  among 
the  first  Christians  of  Jerusalem ;  whether  he  suspected  the 
purity  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius ;  whether  he  censured  Dr. 
Midaleton  with  temper  or  indignation  (in  this  cause  I  must 
challenge  Mr.  Davis  as  an  incompetent  judge) ;  whether  he 
corroborates  the  whole  of  my  description  of  the  prophetic 
office ;  whether  he  speaks  with  approbation  of  the  humanity 
of  Pliny ;  and  whether  he  attributed  the  same  sense  to  the 
malefica  of  Suetonius;  and  the  exitiahilis  of  Tacitus  ?  These 

Questions,  even  as  Mr.  Davis  has  stated  them,  lie  open  to 
le .judgment  of  every  reader,  and  the  superfluous  observa- 
tions which  I  could  make,  would  be  an  abuse  of  their  dme 
and  of  my  own.  As  little  shall  I  think  of  consuming  their 
patience,  by  examining  whether  Le  Clerc  and  Mosheim 
labor  in  the  interpretation  of  some  texts  of  the  Fathers,  and 
particularly  of  a  passage  of  Irenseus,  which  seem  to  favor 
the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  Bishop.  The  material  part 
of  the  passage  of  Irenaeus  consists  of  about yj7«r  lines  ;  and 
in  order  to  show  that  the  interpretations  of  Le  Clerc  and 
Mosheim  are  not  labored,  Mr.  Davis  abridges  them  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  space  of  twelve  pa^es,  I  know  not  whether 
the  perusal  of  my  History  will  justify  the  suspicion  of  Mr. 
Davis,  that  I  am  secretly  inclined  to  the  interest  of  the  Pope: 
but  I  cannot  discover  how  the  Protestant  cause  can  be 
affected,  if  Irenaeus  in  the  second,  or  Palavicini  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  were  tempted,  by  any  private  views,  to 
countenance  in  their  writings  the  system  of  ecclesiastical 
dominion,  which  has  been  pursued  in  every  age  by  the 
aspiring  Bishops  of  the  Imperial  city.  Their  conduct  was 
adapted  to  the  revolutions  of  the  Christian  Republic,  but 
the  same  spirit  animated  the  haughty  breasts  of  Victor  the 
First,  and  of  Paul  the  Fifth. 

There  still  remains  one  or  two  of  these  imputed  Misrepre- 
sentations, which  appear,  and  indeed  only  appear,  to  merit  a 
little  more  attention.  In  stating  the  opinion  of  Mosheim  with 
regard  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  Mr.  Davis  boldly  de- 
clares, **  that  I  have  altered  the  truth  of  Mosheim's  history, 
"  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  contradicting  the 
"  belief  and  wishes  of  the  Fathers.*"^  In  other  words,  I 
have  been  guilty  of  uttering  a  malicious  falsehood. 
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I  had  endeavored  to  mitigate  the  sanguine  expression  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  second  century,  who  had  too  hastily  dif- 
fused the  light  of  Christianity  over  every  part  of  the  globe, 
by  observing,  as  an  undoubted  fact,  "  that  the  barbarians 
"  of  Scythia  and  Germany,  who  subverted  tlie  Roman 
"  Monarchy,  were  involved  in  the  errors  of  Paganism  ;  and 
"  that  even  the  conquest  of  Iberia,  of  Armenia,  or  of  i^ilthi- 
"  opia,  was  not  attempted  with  any  degree  of  success,  till 
"  the  sceptre  was  in  the  hands  of  an  orthodox  Emperor."  ^ 
I  had  referred  the  curious  reader  to  the  fourth  century  of 
Mosheim's  General  History  of  the  Church  \  now  Mr.  Davis 
has  discovered,  and  can  prove,  from  that  excellent  work, 
"  that  Christianity,  not  long  after  its  first  rise,  had  been  in- 
"  troduced  into  the  less  as  well  as  greater  Armenia;  that 
"  part  of  the  Goths,  who  inhabited  Thracia,  Mcesia,  and 
"  Dacia,  had  received  the  Christian  religion  long  before  this 
"  century :  and  that  Theophilus,  their  Bishop,  was  present 
"  at  the  Council  of  Nice."" 

On  this  occasion,  the  reference  was  made  to  a  popular 
work  of  Mosheim,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  tliat  he 
might  obtain  the  general  view  of  the  progress  of  Christianity 
in  the  fourth  century,  which  I  had  gradually  acquired  by 
studying  with  some  care  the  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of 
the  Nations  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire.  If  I 
had  reasonably  supposed  that  the  result  of  our  common  in- 
quiries must  be  the  same,  should  I  have  deserved  a  very 
harsh  censure  for  my  unsuspecting  confidence  ?  Or  if  I  had 
declined  the  invidious  task  of  separating  a  few  immaterial 
errors,  from  a  just  and  judicious  representation,  might  not 
my  respect  for  the  name  and  merit  of  Mosheim  have  claimed 
some  indulgence  ?  But  I  disdain  those  excuses,  which  only 
a  candid  adversary  would  allow.  I  can  meet  Mr.  Davis  on 
the  hard  ground  of  controversy,  and  retort  on  his  own  head 
the  charge  of  concealing  a  part  of  the  truth.  He  himself 
has  dared  to  suppress  the  words  of  my  text,  which  immedi- 
ately followed  his  quotation.  "  Before  that  time  the  various 
*'  accidents  of  war  and  commerce  might  indeed  diffuse  an 
"  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  among  the  tribes  of 
**  Caledonia,  and  among  the  borderers  of  the  Rhine,  the 
"  Danube,  and  the  Euphrates  ;  "  and  Mr.  Davis  has  likewise 
suppressed  one  of  the  justificatory  Notes  on  this  passage, 
which  expressly  points  out  the  time  and  circumstances  of 
the  first  Gothic  conversions.    These  exceptions,  which  I  had 
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cautiously  inserted,  and  Mr.  Davis  has  cautiously  con- 
cealed, are  superfluous  for  the  provinces  of  Thrace,  Maesia, 
and  the  Lesser  Armenia,  which  were  contained  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Roman  Empire.  They  allow  an  ample 
scope  for  the  more  early  conversion  of  some  independent 
districts  of  Dacia  and  the  Greater  Armenia,  which  bordered 
on  the  Danube  and  Euphrates ;  and  the  entire  sense  of  this 
passage,  which  Mr.  Davis  first  mutilates  and  then  attacks, 
IS  perfectly  consistent  with  the  original  text  of  the  learned 
Mosheim. 

And  yet  I  will  fairly  confess  that,  after  a  nicer  inquiry 
into  the  epoch  of  the  Armenian  Church,  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  the  accuracy  of  my  own  expression.  The  assurance 
that  the  first  Christian  King,  and  the  first  Archbishop, 
Tiridates,  and  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  were  still  alive 
several  years  after  the  death  of  Constantine,  inclined  me  to 
believe,  that  the  conversion  of  Armenia  was  posterior  to  the 
auspicious  Revolution,  which  had  given  the  sceptre  of  Rome 
to  the  hands  of  an  orthodox  Emperor.  But  I  had  not  enough 
considered  the  two  following  circumstances,  i.  I  might 
have  recollected  the  dates  assigned  by  Moses  of  Chorene, 
who,  on  this  occasion,  may  be  regarded  as  a  competent  wit- 
ness. Tiridates  ascended  the  throne  of  Armenia  in  the 
third  year  of  Diocletian  {Hist,  Armenia,  L.  ii.  c.  79.  p.  207. ), 
and  St.  Gregory,  who  was  invested  with  the  Episcopal 
character  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Tiridates,  governed 
almost  thirty  years  the  Church  of  Armenia,  and  disappeared 
from  the  world  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
same  Prince.  {Hist.  Armenicp,  L.  ii.  c.  88.  p.  224,  225.)  The 
consecration  of  St.  Gregory  must  therefore  be  placed  A.  D. 
303,  and  the  conversion  of  the  King  and  kingdom  was  soon 
achieved  by  that  successful  missionary.  2.  The  unjust  and 
inglorious  war  which  Maximin  undertook  against  the  Ar- 
menians, the  ancient  faithful  allies  of  the  Republic,  was  evi- 
dently derived  from  a  motive  of  superstitious  zeal.  The 
historian  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccles.  L.  ix.  c.  8.  p.  448.  edit. 
Cantab.)  considers  the  pious  Armenians  as  a  nation  of  Chris- 
tians, who  bravely  defended  themselves  from  the  hostile 
oppression  of  an  idolatrous  tyrant.  Instead  of  maintaining 
**  that  the  conversion  of  Armenia  was  not  attempted  with 
**  any  degree  of  success  till  the  sceptre  was  in  the  hands  of 
**  an  orthodox  Emperor,"  I  oiii:i^ht  to  have  observed,  that 
the  seeds  of  the  faith  were  deeply  sown  during  the  season 
of  the  last  and  greatest  persecution,  that  many  Roman  ex- 
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lies  might  assist  the  labors  of  Gregory,  and  that  the  re- 
nowned Tiridates,  the  hero  of  the  East,  may  dispute  with 
Constantine  the  honor  of  being  the  first  Sovereign  who 
embraced  the  Christian  religion. 

In  a  future  edition,  I  shall  rectify  an  expression  which, 
in  strictness,  can  only  be  applied  to  the  kingdoms  of  Iberia 
and  iCthiopia.  Had  the  error  been  exposed  by  Mr.  Davis 
himself,  I  should  not  have  been  ashamed  to  correct  it ;  but 
lam  ashamed  at  being  reduced  to  contend  with  an  adversary 
who  is  unable  to  discover,  or  to  improve,  his  own  advantages. 

But,  instead  of  prosecuting  any  inquiry  from  whence  the 
Public  might  have  gained  instruction,  and  himself  credit, 
Mr.  Davis  chooses  to  perplex  his  readers  with  some  angry 
cavils  about  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  the  second  century. 
What  does  he  mean  to  establish  or  to  refute ?  Have  I  denied, 
that  before  the  end  of  that  period  Christianity  was  very 
widely  diffused  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  ?  Has  not 
Justin  Martyr  affirmed,  without  exception  or  limitation, 
that  it  was  already  preached  to  every  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  ?  Is  that  proposition  true  at  present  ?  Could  it  be 
true  in  the  time  of  Justin  ?  Does  not  Mosheim  acknowledge 
the  exaggeration  r  **  Demus,  nee  enim  quae  in  oculos 
"  incurrunt  infitiari  audemus,  esse  in  his  verbis  exaggera- 
"  tionis  nonnihil.  Certum  enim  est  diu  post  Justini  aetatem, 
"  multas  orbis  terrarum  gentes  cognitione  Christi  caruisse." 
(Mosheim  de  Rebus  Christianis,  p.  203.)  Does  he  not  ex- 
pose (p.  205.),  with  becoming  scorn  and  indignation,  the 
falsehood  and  vanity  of  the  hyperboles  of  Tertullian  ? 
"  bonum  hominem  aestu  imaginationis  elatum  non  satis 
"  attendisse  ad  ea  quae  litteris  consignabat.'* 

The  high  esteem  which  Mr.  Davis  expresses  for  the 
writings  of  Mosheim,  would  alone  convince  me  how  little 
he  has  read  them,  since  he  must  have  been  perpetually 
offended  and  disgusted  by  a  train  of  thinking,  the  most  re- 
pugnant to  his  own.  His  jealousy,  however,  for  the  honor 
of  Mosheim,  provokes  him  to  arraign  the  boldness  of  Mr. 
Gibbon  who  presumes  falsely  to  charge  such  an  eminent 
man  with  unjustifiable  assertions!'*  I  might  observe,  that 
my  style,  which  on  this  occasion  was  more  modest  and 
moderate,  has  acquired,  perhaps  undesignedly,  an  illiberal 
cast  from  the  rough  hand  of  Mr.  Davis.  But  as  my  veracity 
is  impeached,  I  may  be  less  solicitious  about  my  politeness ; 
and  though  I  have  repeatedly  declined  the  fairest  oppor- 
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tunities  of  correcting  the  errors  of  my  predecessors,  yet,  as 
long  as  I  have  trutn  on  my  side,  I  am  not  easily  daunted 
by  the  names  of  the  most  eminent  men. 

The  assertion  of  Mosheim,  which  did  not  seem  to  be 
justified*  by  the  authority  of  Lactantius,  was,  that  the  wife 
and  daughter  of  Diocletian,  Prisca  and  Vaieria^  had  been 
privately  baptized,  Mr.  Davis  is  sure  that  the  words  of 
Mosheim,  "Christianis  sacris  clam  inidata,**  need  not  be 
confined  to  the  rite  of  baptism :  and  he  is  equally  sure,  that 
the  reference  to  Mosheim  does  not  lead  us  to  discover  even 
the  name  of  Valeria.  In  both  these  assurances  he  is  grossly 
mistaken ;  but  it  is  the  misfortune  of  controversy,  Uiat  an 
error  may  be  committed  in  three  or  four  words,  which  can- 
not be  rectified  in  less  than  thirty  or  forty  lines. 

1.  The  true  and  the  sole  meaning  of  the  Christian  initia- 
tion, one  of  the  familiar  and  favorite  allusions  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  fourth  century,  is  clearly  explained  by  the  exact  and 
laborious  Bingham.  "  The  baptized  were  also  styled 
*'  61  fie/iivffuevoi,  which  the  Latins  call  iniiicUi,  the  initiated,  that 
"  is,  admitted  to  the  use  of  the  sacred  o^c^s,  and  knowledge 
"  of  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  Christian  Religion.  Hence 
"  came  that  form  of  speaking  so  frequently  used  by  St 
"  Chrysostom,  and  other  ancient  writers,  when  they  touched 
"  upon  any  doctrines  or  mysteries  which  the  Catechumens 
"  understood  not,  taaaiv  61  /lefivijfievoh  the  initiated  know  what 
"  is  spoken.  St.  Ambrose  writes  a  book  to  these  initiati : 
"  Isidore  of  Pelusium  and  Hesychius  call  them  iLvarai  and 
"  /ivarayuyjiroi.  Whence  the  Catechumens  have  the  contrary 
"  names,  kfivaroi,  kfivrjToi,  kfivarayLiyriToi,  the  uninitiated  or  un- 
"  baptized.'*  (Antiquities  0/ the  Christian  Churchy  L.  i.  c. 
No.  2.  vol.  i.  p.  II.  fol.  edit.)  Had  I  presumed  to  suppose 
that  Mosheim  was  capable  of  employing  a  technical  ex- 
pression in  a  loose  and  equivocal  sense,  I  should  indeed 
have  violated  the  respect  which  I  have  always  entertained 
for  his  learning  and  abilities. 

2.  But  Mr.  Davis  cannot  discover  in  the  text  of  Mosheim 
the  name  of  Valeria.  In  that  case  Mosheim  would  have 
suffered  another  slight  inaccuracy  to  drop  from  his  pen,  as 
the  passage  of  Lactantius,  '*  sacrificio  pollui  coegit."  on 
which  he  founds  his  assertion,  includes  the  names  both  of 
Prisca  and  Valeria.  But  I  am  not  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  accusing  another  in  my  own  defence.  Mosheim  has  prop- 
erly and  expressly  declared  that  Valeria  imitated  the  pious 
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example  of  her  mother  Prisca,  "  Gener  Diocletiani  uxorem 
**  habebat  Valeriam  matris  exemplum  pietateerga  Deum  imi- 
**  tantem  et  a  cultu  fictorum  Numinum  ahenam."  (Mosheim, 
p.  913.).  Mr.  Davis  has  a  bad  habit  of  greedily  snapping 
at  the  first  words  of  a  reference,  without  giving  himself  the 
trouble  of  going  to  the  end  of  the  page  or  paragraph. 

These  trifling  and  peevish  cavils  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  confounded  with  some  criticisms  of  the  same  stamp, 
on  which  I  had  bestowed  a  slight,  though  sufficient  notice, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  article  of  Mosheim  ;  had  not  my 
attention  been  awakened  by  a  peroration  worthy  of  Tertul- 
lian  himself,  if  TertuUian  had  been  devoid  of  eloquence  as 
well  as  of  moderation  — "  Much  less  does  the  Christian 
**  Mosheim  give  our  infidel  Historian  any  pretext  for  insert- 
"  ing  that  illiberal  malignant  insinuationy  *  That  Christianity 
"  *  has,  in  every  age,  acknowledged  its  important  obliga- 
"  *  tions  to  FEMALE  dcvotion ; '  the  remark  is  truly  con- 
'' temptibler'' 

It  is  not  my  design  to  fill  whole  pages  with  a  tedious 
enumeration  of  the  many  illustrious  examples  of  female 
Saints,  who,  in  every  age,  and  almost  in  every  country,  have 
promoted  the  interest  of  Christianity.  Such  instances  will 
readily  oflTer  themselves  to  those  who  have  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  Ecclesiastical  History ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that 
I  should  remind  them  how  much  the  charms,  the  influence, 
the  devotion  of  Clotilda,  and  of  her  great-grand-daughter 
Bertha,  contributed  to  the  conversion  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. Religion  may  accept,  without  a  blush,  the  services 
of  the  purest  and  most  gentle  portion  of  the  human  species  : 
but  there  are  some  advocates  who  would  disgrace  Chris- 
tianity, if  Christianity  could  be  disgraced,  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  defend  her  cause. 

XV.  As  I  could  not  readily  procure  the  works  .. 
of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  I  borrowed"  from  the  ac- 
curate and  indefatigable  Tillemont,  a  passage  in  the  life  of 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  or  the  Wonder-worker,  which  af- 
firmed, that  when  the  Saint  took  possession  of  his  episcopal 
see,  he  found  only  seventeen  Christians  in  the  city  of 
Neo-Csesarea,  and  the  adjacent  country,  "  Les  environs,  la 
"  campagne,  le  pays  d'alentour.**  {Mem,  Eccles,  tom.  iv, 
p.  677.  691.  Edit.  Brusselles,  1706.)  These  expressions  of 
Tillemont,  to  whom  I  explicidy  acknowledged  my  obliga- 
tion, appeared  synonymous  to  the  word  diocese^  the  whole 
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territory  entrusted  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Wonder- 
worker, and  I  added  the  epithet  of  exiensii'e,  !>ecause  I  was 
apprized  that  Neo-Caesarea  was  the  capital  of  the  Pulemo- 
niac  Pontus,  and  that  the  whole  kingdom  of  Pontus,  which 
stretched  above  h\Q  hundred  miles  alongf  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  was  divided  between  sixteen  or  seventeen  bishops. 
(See  the  Geographia  EcclesiasHca  of  Charles  de  St.  Paul, 
and  Lucas  Holstenius,  p.  249,  250,  251.)  Thus  far  I  may 
not  be  thought  to  have  deserved  any  censure  ;  but  the 
omission  of  the  subsequent  part  of  the  same  passage,  which 
imports,  that  at  his  death  the  Wonder-worker  left  no  more 
than  seventeen  Pagayis,  may  seem  to  wear  a  partial  and 
suspicious  aspect. 

Let  me  therefore  first  observe,  as  some  evidence  of  an 
impartial  disposition,  that  I  easily  admitted,  as  the  cool 
observation  of  the  philosophic  Lucian,  the  angry  and  inte- 
rested complaint  of  the  false  prophet  Alexander,  that  Pontus 
was  filled  with  Christians.  This  complaint  was  made  under 
the  reigns  of  Marcus  or  of  Commodus.  with  whom  the 
impostor  so  admirably  exposed  by  Lucian  was  contem- 
porary :  and  I  had  contented  myself  with  remarking,  that 
the  numbers  of  Christians  must  have  been  very  unequally 
distributed  in  the  several  parts  of  Pontus,  since  the  diocese 
of  Neo-CiEsarea  contained,  above  sixty  years  aiterwarci*^. 
only  seventeen  Christians.  Such  was  the  inconsiderable 
flock  which  Gregory  began  to  feed  about  the  year  two 
hundred  and  fortv  ;  and  the  real  or  fabulous  conversions 
ascribed  to  that  Wonder-working  Bishop,  during  a  reign  of 
thirty  years,  are  totally  foreign  to  the  state  of  Christianity 
in  the  preceding  century.  This  obvious  reflection  may 
serve  to  answer  the  objection  of  Mr.  Davis,''  and  of  another 
adversary,''  who  on  this  occasion  is  more  liberal  than  Mr. 
Davis  of  those  harsh  epithets  so  familiar  to  the  tribe  of 
polemics. 

p^  .  XVI.    "  Mr.  Gibbon  says,"'*"  Pliny  was  sent  into 

^^'  **  Bithynia  (according  to  Pagi)  in  the  year  1 10/' 
"  Now  that  accurate  chronologer  places  it  in  the  year  10: 
"  See  the  Hict  recorded  m  his  Critic o- Historic o  Chronolo(!^ii<' 
"  in  Annales  C.  Baronii,  A.  D.  102  p.  99  saec.  2.  §  3." 
"  I  appeal  to  my  reader,  whether  this  anachronism  doc- 
not  plainly  prove  that  our  historian  never  looked  inr-' 
Pagi's  Chronology,  though  he  has  not  hesitated  to  makr 
a  pompous  reference  to  him  in  his  note?"'''* 

•a  Davis,  p.  136,  137.  7>  Dr.  Randolph,  in  Chlesum's  Remarks,  p.  159.  iw 
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I  cannot  help  observing  that  either  Mr.  Davis's  diction- 
ary is  extremely  confined,  or  that  in  his  philosophy  all  sins 
are  of  equal  magnitude.  Every  error  of  fact  or  language, 
every  instance  where  he  does  not  know  how  to  reconcile 
the  original  and  the  reference,  he  expresses  by  the  gentle 
word  of  misrepresentation.  An  inaccurate  appeal  to  the 
sentiment  of  Pagi,  on  a  subject  where  I  must  have  been 
perfectly  disinterested,  might  have  been  styled  a  lapse  of 
memory,  instead  of  being  censured  as  the  effect  of  vanity  and 
ignorance.  Pagi  is  neither  a  difficult  nor  an  uncommon 
writer,  nor  could  I  hope  to  derive  much  additional  fame  from 
2i  pompous  Q^o\.2X\o\\  of  his  writings,  which  I  had  never  seen. 

The  words  employed  by  Mr.  Davis,  oi  fact,  of  record, 
of  anachronism,  are  unskillfully  chosen,  and  so  unhappily 
applied,  as  to  betray  a  shameful  ignorance,  either  of  the 
English  language,  or  of  the  nature  of  this  chronological 
question.  The  date  of  Pliny's  government  of  Bithynia  is 
not  a  fact  recorded  by  any  ancient  writer,  but  an  opinion 
which  modern  critics  have  variously  formed,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  presumptive  and  collateral  evidence.  Cardinal 
Baronius  placed  the  consulship  of  Pliny  one  year  too  late  ; 
and,  as  he  was  persuaded  that  the  old  practice  of  the  re- 
public still  subsisted,  he  naturally  supposed  that  Pliny 
obtained  his  province  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  his 
consulship.  He  therefore  sends  him  into  Bithynia  in  the  year 
which,  according  to  his  erroneous  computation,  coincided 
with  the  year  one  hundred  and  four  (Baron  Annal.  Eccles, 
A.  D.  103.  No.  104  No.  I.),  or  according  to  the  true 
chronology,  with  the  year  one  hundred  and  two,  of  the 
Christian  aera.  This  mistake  of  Baronius,  Pagi,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  friend  Cardinal  Noris,  undertakes  to  cor- 
rect. From  an  accurate  parallel  of  the  Annals  of  Trajan 
and  the  Epistles  of  Pliny,  he  deduces  his  proofs  that  Pliny 
remained  at  Rome  several  years  after  his  consulship,  by 
liis  own  ingenious,  though  sometimes  fanciful  theory,  of  the 
imperial  Quinquennalia,  &c.  Pagi  at  last  discovers  that 
Pliny  made  his  entrance  into  Bithynia  in  the  year  one 
hundred  and  ten.  **  Plinius  igitur  anno  Christi  centesimo 
"  DECIMO  Bithyniam  intravit."     Pagi,  tom.  i.  p.  100. 

I  will  be  more  indulgent  to  my  adversary  than  he  has 
been  to  me :  I  will  admit  that  he  has  looked  into  Pagi  ;  buV 
I  must  add,  that  he  has  only  looked  into  that  accurate  chro- 
nologer.  To  rectify  the  errors,  which,  in  the  course  of  a 
laborious  and  original  work,  had  escaped  the  diligence  of 
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the  Cardinal,  was  the  arduous  task  which  Pagi  proposed  to 
execute :  and  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  he  distributes  his 
criticisms  according  to  the  particular  dates,  whether  just  or 
faulty,  of  the  Chronology  of  Baronius  himself.  Under  the 
year  102,  Mr.  Davis  confusedly  saw  a  long  argument  about 
Pliny  and  Bithynia,  and  without  condescending  to  read  the 
author  whom  \\^  pompously  quotes,  this  hasty  critic  imputes 
to  him  the  opinion  which  he  had  so  laboriously  destroyed. 
My  readers,  if  any  readers  have  accompanied  me  thus  far, 
must  be  satisfied,  and  indeed  satiated,  with  the  repeated 
proofs  which  I  have  made  of  the  weight  and  temper  of  my 
adversary's  weapons.  They  have,  in  every  assault,  fallen 
dead  and  lifeless  to  the  ground :  they  have  more  than  once 
recoiled,  and  dangerously  wounded  the  unskillful  hand  that 
had  presumed  to  use  them.  I  have  now  examined  all  the 
misrepresentations  and  inaccuracies,  which  even  for  a  mo- 
ment could  perplex  the  ignorant  or  deceive  the  credulous : 
the  few  imputations  which  I  have  neglected  are  still  more 
palpably  false,  or  still  more  evidently  trifling,  and  even  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Davis  will  scarcely  continue  to  ascribe  my 
contempt  to  my  fear. 
^,    .    .  The  first  part  of  his  critical  volume  mieht  ad- 

Plagiarisms.  .       ,  i    •      i*  i  i  •       i  i 

mit,  thouj^h  It  did  not  deserve,  a  particular  reply. 
But  the  easy,  though  tedious  compilation,  which  fills  the 
remainder,'*  and  which  Mr.  Davis  has  produced  as  the  evi- 
dence of  my  shameful  plagiarisms  may  be  set  in  its  true 
light  by  three  or  four  short  and  general  reflections. 

I.  Mr.  Davis  has  disposed,  in  two  columns,  the  passages 
which  he  thinks  proper  to  select  from  my  two  last  chapters, 
and  the  corresponding  passages  from  Middleton,  Barbeyrac, 
Beausobre,  Dodwell,  tS:c.,  to  the  most  important  of  which 
he  had  been  regularly  guided  by  my  own  quotations.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  which  he  has  conceived  of  literary" 
property,  to  agree  is  io  follow,  and  iofollozv  is  to  steal.  He 
celebrates  his  own  sagacity  with  loud  and  reiterated  ap- 
plause, and  declares,  with  infinite  facetiousness,  that  if  he 
restored  to  every  author  the  passages  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has 
purloined,  he  would  appear  as  naked  as  the  proud  and  gaudy 
(law  in  the  fable,  when  each  bird  had  plucked  away  its  own 
plumes.  Instead  of  being  angry  with  Mr.  Davis  for  the 
parallel  which  he  has  extended  to  so  great  a  length,  I  am 
under  some  obligation  to  his  industry  for  the  copious  proofs 
which  he  has  furnished  the  reader,  that  my  representation 

'«  Davis,  p.  168-274. 
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of  some  of  the  most  important  facts  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity 
is  supported  by  the  authority  or  opinion  of  the  most  in- 
g'enious  and  learned  of  the  modern  writers.  The  public  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  very  eager  to  assist  Mr.  Davis  in  his  favorite 
amusement  oi  depluming  me.  They  may  think,  that  if  the 
materials  which  compose  my  two  last  chapters  are  curious 
and  valuable,  it  is  of  litde  moment  to  whom  they  properly 
belong.  If  my  readers  are  satisfied  with  the  form,  the  colors, 
the  new  arrangement  which  I  have  given  to  the  labors  of 
my  predecessors,  they  may  perhaps  consider  me  not  as  a 
contemptible  thief,  but  as  an  honest  and  industrious  manu- 
facturer, who  has  fairly  procured  the  raw  materials,  and 
worked  them  up  with  a  laudable  degree  of  skill  and  success. 
II.  About  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  court  of  Rome  dis- 
covered that  the  system  which  had  been  erected  by  ignorance 
must  be  defended  and  countenanced  by  the  aid,  or  at  least 
by  the  abuse,  of  science.  The  grosser  legends  of  the  middle 
ages  were  abandoned  to  contempt,  but  the  supremacy  and 
infaUibility  of  two  hundred  Popes,  the  virtues  of  many  thou- 
sand Saints,  and  the  miracles  which  they  either  per- 
formed or  related,  have  been  laboriously  consecrated  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Annals  of  Cardinal  Baron ius.  A  theological 
barometer  might  be  formed,  of  which  the  Cardinal  and  our 
countryman  Dr.  Middleton  should  constitute  the  opposite 
and  remote  extremities,  as  the  former  sunk  to  the  lowest 
degree  of  credulity,  which  was  compatible  with  learning,  and 
the  latter  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of  skepticism,  in  anywise 
consistent  with  religion.  The  mtermediate  gradations  would 
be  filled  by  a  line  of  ecclesiastical  critics,  whose  rank  has 
been  fixed  by  the  circumstances  of  their  temper  and  studies, 
as  well  as  by  the  spirit  of  the  church  or  society  to  which 
they  were  attached.  It  would  be  amusing  enough  to  cal- 
culate the  weight  of  prejudice  in  the  air  of  Rome,  of  Oxford, 
of  Paris,  and  of  Holland ;  and  sometimes  to  observe  the 
irregular  tendency  of  papists  towards  freedom,  sometimes  to 
remark  the  unnatural  gravitation  of  protestants  towards 
slavery.  But  it  is  useful  to  borrow  the  assistance  of  so  many 
learned  and  ingenious  men  who  have  viewed  the  first  ages 
of  the  church  in  every  light,  and  from  every  situation.  If 
we  skillfully  combine  the  passions  and  prejudices,  the  hos- 
tile motives  and  intentions,  of  the  several  theologians,  we 
may  frequendy  extract  knowledge  from  credulity,  modera- 
tion from  zeal,  and  impartial  truth  from  the  most  disingen- 
uous controversy.     It  is  the  right,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  critical 
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historian  to  collect,  to  weigh,  to  select  the  opinions  of  his 
predecessors ;  and  the  more  <Uligence  he  has  exerted  in  the 
search,  the  more  radonallv  he  may  hope  to  add  some  im- 
provement to  die  stock  ot  knowledge,  the  use  of  which  has 
Deen  common  to  all. 

III.  Besides  the  ideas  which  may  be  suggested  by  the 
study  of  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  of  the  modems,  the 
historian  may  be  indebted  to  them  for  the  occasional  com- 
munication of  some  passages  of  the  ancients,  which  might 
otherwise  have  escaped  his  knowledge  or  his  memorv.  In 
the  consideration  ot  any  extensive  subject,  none  will  pre- 
tend to  have  read  all  that  has  been  wntten,  or  to  recollect 
all  that  they  have  read :  nor  is  there  any  disgrace  in  recur- 
ring to  the  writers  who  have  professedly  treated  any  ques- 
tions, which,  in  the  course  of  a  long  narrative,  we  are  called 
upon  to  mention  in  a  slight  and  incidental  manner.  If  I  touch 
upon  the  obscure  and  fanciful  theology  of  the  Gnostics,  I 
can  accept  without  a  blush  the  assistance  of  the  candid  Beau- 
sobre ;  and  when,  amidst  the  fury  of  contending  parties,  I 
trace  the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  dominion,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  myself  the  grateful  disciple  of  the  im- 
partial Mosheim.  In  the  next  volume  of  my  History^  the 
reader  and  the  critic  must  prepare  themselves  to  see  me  make 
a  still  more  liberal  use  of  the  labors  of  those  indefatigable 
workmen  who  have  dug  deep  into  the  mine  of  antiquity. 
The  Fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  are  far  more 
voluminous  than  their  predecessors  ;  the  writings  of  Jerom, 
of  Augustin,  of  Chrysostom,  &c.,  cover  the  walls  of  our 
libraries.  The  smallest  part  is  of  the  historical  kind :  yet 
the  treatises  which  seem  the  least  to  invite  the  curiosity  of 
the  reader,  frequently  conceal  very  useful  hints,  or  very 
valuable  facts.  The  polemic,  who  involves  himself  and  his 
antagonists  in  a  cloud  of  argumentation,  sometimes  relates 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  heresy  which  he  confutes ; 
and  the  preacher  who  declaims  against  the  luxury,  describes 
the  manners  of  the  age;  and  seasonably  introduces  the 
mention  of  some  public  calamity,  that  he  may  ascribe  it  to 
the  justice  of  offended  Heaven.  It  would  surely  be  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  the  historian  should  peruse  enormous 
volumes,  with  the  uncertain  hope  of  extracting  a  few  inter- 
esting lines,  or  that  he  should  sacrifice  whole  days  to  the 
momentary  amusement  of  his  reader.  Fortunately  for  us 
both,  the  diligence  of  ecclesiastical  critics  has  facilitated  our 
inquiries :  the  compilations  of  Tillemont  might  alone  be  ooo- 
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sidered  as  an  immense  repertory  of  truth  and  fable,  of  almost 
all  that  the  fathers  have  preserved  or  invented,  or  believed ; 
and  if  we  equally  avail  ourselves  of  the  labors  of  contend- 
ing sectaries,  we  shall  often  discover,  that  the  same  passages 
which  the  prudence  of  one  of  the  disputants  would  have 
suppressed  or  disguised,  are  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous 
light  by  the  active  and  interested  zeal  of  his  adversary.  On 
these  occasions,  what  is  the  duty  of  a  faithful  historian,  who 
derives  from  some  modern  writer  the  knowledge  of  some 
ancient  testimony,  which  he  is  desirous  of  introducing  into 
his  own  narrative  ?  It  is  his  duty,  and  it  has  been  my  inva- 
riable practice,  to  consult  the  original ;  to  study  with  atten- 
tion the  words,  the  design,  the  spirit,  the  context,  the 
situation  of  the  passage  to  which  I  had  been  referred ;  and 
before  I  appropriated  it  to  my  own  use,  to  justify  my  own 
declaration,  "  that  I  had  carefully  examined  all  the  original 
"  materials  that  could  illustrate  the  subject  which  I  had 
"  undertaken  to  treat."  If  this  important  obligation  has 
sometimes  been  imperfectly  fulfilled,  I  have  only  omitted 
what  it  would  have  been  impracticable  for  me  to  perform. 
The  greatest  city  in  the  world  is  destitute  of  that  useful 
institution,  a  public  library ;  and  the  writer  who  has  under- 
taken to  treat  any  large  historical  subject,  is  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  purchasing,  for  his  private  use,  a  numerous  and 
valuable  collection  of  the  books  which  must  form  the  basis 
of  his  work.  The  diligence  of  his  booksellers  will  not  always 
prove  succ^isful;  and  the  candor  of  his  readers  will  not 
always  expect,  that,  for  the  sake  of  verifying  an  accidental 
quotation  often  lines,  he  should  load  himself  with  an  useless 
and  expensive  series  often  volumes.  In  a  very  few  instances, 
where  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  originals, 
I  have  adopted  their  testimony  on  the  faith  of  modern 
guides,  of  whose  fidelity  I  was  satisfied ;  but  on  these  occa- 
sions," instead  of  decking  myself  with  the  borrowed  plumes 
of  Tillemont  or  Lardner,  I  have  been  most  scrupulously 
exact  in  marking  the  extent  of  my  reading,  and  the  source 
of  my  information.  This  distinction,  which  a  sense  of  truth 
and  modesty  had  engaged  me  to  express,  is  ungenerously 
abused  by  Mr.  Davis,  who  seems  happy  to  inform  his  readers, 
that  **  in  one  instance  (Chap.  xvi.  164.  or  in  the  first  edition, 
"  163.)  I  have,  by  an  unaccountable  oversight,  unfortunately 
"  for  myself,  forgot  to  drop  the  modern,  and  that  I  modestly 
**  disclaim  all  knowledge  of  Athanasius,  but  what  I  had 

"  Gibbon,  p.  605,  N.  156;  p.  606,  N.  161 ;  p.  690,  N.  164 ;  p.  699,  N.  178. 
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"  picked  up  from  Tillemont""  Without  animadverting  on 
the  decency  of  the  expressions,  which  are  now  grown  familiar 
to  me,  I  shall  content  myself  with  observing,  that  as  I  had 
frequently  quoted  Eusebius,  or  Cyprian,  or  Tertullian,  be- 
cause I  had  read  them  ;  so,  in  this  mstance,  I  only  made  my 
reference  to  Tillemont,  because  I  had  not  read,  and  did  not 
possess  the  works  of  Athanasius.  The  progress  of  my 
undertaking  has  since  directed  me  to  peruse  the  Historical 
Apologies  of  the  Archbishop  of  Alexandria,  whose  life  is  a 
very  interesting  part  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  if 
Mr.  Davis  should  have  the  curiosity  to  look  into  my  Second 
Volume,  he  will  find  that  I  make  a  free  and  frequent  appeal 
to  the  writings  of  Athanasius.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion 
or  practice  of  my  adversary,  this  I  apprehend  to  be  the 
dealing  of  a  fair  and  honorable  man. 

IV.  The  historical  monuments  of  the  three  first  centuries 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  are  neither  very  numerous  nor 
very  prolix.  From  the  end  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  to 
the  time  when  the  first  Apology  of  Justin  Martyr  was  pre- 
sented, there  intervened  a  dark  and  doubtful  period  of  four- 
score years  ;  and,  even  if  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  should  be 
approved  by  the  critic,  they  could  not  be  very  serviceable 
to  the  historian.  From  the  middle  of  the  second,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  we  gain  our  knowledge  of 
the  state  and  progress  of  Christianity,  from  the  successive 
Apologies  which  were  occasionally  composed  by  Justin, 
Athenagoras,  Tertullian,  Origen,  &c.;  from  the  Epistles  of 
Cyprian  ;  from  a  few  sincere  acts  of  the  Martyrs  ;  from  some 
moral  or  controversial  tracts,  which  indirectly  explain  the 
events  and  manners  of  the  times  ;  from  the  rare  and  accidental 
notice  which  profane  writers  have  taken  of  the  Christian 
sect ;  from  the  declamatory  narrative  which  celebrates  the 
deaths  of  the  persecutors ;  and  from  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  Eusebius,  who  has  preserved  some  valuable  frag- 
ments of  more  earlier  writers.  Since  the  revival  of  letters, 
these  original  materials  have  been  the  common  fund  of 
critics  and  historians  :  nor  has  it  ever  been  imagined,  that 
the  absolute  and  exclusive  property  of  a  passage  in  Eusebius 
or  Tertullian  was  acquired  by  the  first  who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  quoting  it.  The  learned  work  of  Mosheim,  dc 
Rebus  Christiaiiis  ante  Omstantimim,  was  printed  in  the 
year  1753;  and  if  I  were  possessed  of  the  patience  and  dis- 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Davis,  I    would  engage  to  find  all   the 

'•  Davis,  p.  rji. 
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ancient  testimonies  that  he  has  alleged,  in  the  writings  of 
Dodwell  or  Tillemont,  which  were  published  before  the  end 
of  the  last  century.    But  if  I  were  animated  by  any  malevo- 
lent intentions  against   Dodwell  or  Tillemont,  1  could  as 
easily,  and  as  unfairly,  fix  on  //ie?n  the  guilt  of  plagiarism,  by 
producing  the  same  passages  transcribed  or  translated  at  full 
length  in  the  Anrials  of  Cardinal  Baronius.    Let  not  criticism 
be  any  longer  disgraced  by  the  practice  of  such  unworthy  arts. 
Instead  of  admitting  suspicions  as  false  as  they  are  ungen- 
erous, candor  will  acknowledge,  that  Mosheim  or  Dodwell, 
Tillemont  or  Baronius,  enjoyed  the  same  right,  and  often 
were  under  the  same  obligation,  of  quoting  the  passages 
which  they  had  read,  and  which  were  indispensably  requisite 
to  confirm  the  truth  and  substance  of  their  similar  narratives. 
Mr.  Davis  is  so  far  from  allowing  me  the  benefit  of  this 
common  indulgence,  or  rather  of  this  common  right,  that 
he  stigmatizes  with  the  name  of  plagiarism  a  close  and 
literal  agreement  with  Dodwell  in  the  account  of  some  parts 
of  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  where  a  few  chapters  of 
Eusebius  and  Lactantius,  perhaps  of  Lactantius  alone,  are 
the  sole  materials  from  whence  our  knowledge  could  be 
derived,  and  where,  if  I  had  not  transcribed,  I  must  have 
invented.     He  is  even  bold  enough  {bold  is  not  the  proper 
word)  to  conceive  some  hopes  ol  persuading  his  readers, 
that  an  historian  who  has  employed  several  years  of  his  life, 
and  several  hundred  pages,  on  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire ^  had  never  read  Orosius^  or  the  Augiistin 
History  ;  and  that  he  was  forced  to  borrow,  at  second-hand, 
his  quotations  from  the  Theodosian  code,     I  cannot  profess 
myself  very  desirous  of  Mr.  Davis*s  acquaintance  ;  but  if 
he  will  take  the  trouble  of  calling  at  my  house  any  after- 
noon when  I  am  not  at  home,  my  servant  shall  show  him 
my  library,  which  he  will  find  tolerably  well  furnished  with 
the  useful  authors,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  profane,  who  have  directly  supplied  me  with  the 
materials  of  my  History. 

The  peculiar  reasons,  and  they  are  not  of  the  most  flat- 
tering kind,  which  urged  me  to  repel  the  furious  and  feeble 
attack  of  Mr.  Davis,  have  been  already  mentioned.  But 
since  I  am  drawn  thus  reluctantly  into  the  lists  of  contro- 
versy, I  shall  not  retire  till  I  have  saluted,  either  with  stern 
defiance  or  gentle  courtesy,  the  theological  champions  who 
have  signalized  their  ardor  to  break  a  lance  against  the 
shield  of  a  Pagan  adversary.     The  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
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Chapters  have  been  honored  with  the  notice  of  several 
writers,  whose  names  and  characters  seemed  to  promise  more 
maturity  of  judgment  and  learning  than  could  reasonably 
be  expected  from  the  unfinished  studies  of  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts.    The  Reverend  Mr.  Apthorpe,  Dr.  Watson,  the  Re- 
gius Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
Dr.  Chelsum  of  Christ  Church,  and  his  associate  Dr.  Ran- 
dolph, President  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  and  the  Lady 
Margaret's  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Universi^  of  Oxford, 
have  given  me  a  fair  right,  which,  however,  I  shall  not  abuse, 
of  freely  declaring  my  opinion  on  the  subject  of  their  re- 
spective criticisms. 

Mr  A  th  ^^  ^  ^^  "^^  mistaken,  Mr.  Apthorpe  was  the 

p  orpe.  g^^  ^j^^  announced  to  the  Public  his  intention 

of  examining  the  interesting  subject  which  I  had  treated  in 
the  Two  last  Chapters  of  my  History.    The  multitude  of 
collateral  and  accessory  ideas  which  presented  themselves 
to  the  Author,  insensibly  swelled  the  bulk  of  his  papers  to 
the  size  of  a  large  volume  in  octavo ;  the  publication  was 
delayed  many  months  beyond  the  time  of  the  first  adver- 
tisement ;  and  when  Mr.  Apthorpe  s  Letters  appeared,  I  was 
surprised  to  find,  that  I  had  scarcely  any  interest  or  concern 
in  their  contents.  They  are.  filled  with  general  observations 
on  the  Study  of  History,  with  a  large  and  useful  catalogue 
of  Historians,  and  with  a  variety  oi  reflections,  moral  and 
religious,  all  preparatory  to  the  direct  and  formal  considera- 
tion of  my  Two  last  Chapters,  which  Mr.  Apthorpe  seems 
to  reserve  for  the  subject  of  a  Second  Volume.    I  sincere!  v 
respect   the   learning,  the   piety,  and   the   candor   of  this 
Gentleman,  and  must  consider  it  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem, 
that  he  has  thought  proper  to  begin  his  approaches  at  si.) 
great  a  distance  from  the  fortifications  which  he  designed 
to  attack. 

ur  Watson  When  Dr.  Watson  gave  to  the  Public  his 
Apology  for  Christianity  ^  in  a  Series  of  l^eticrs, 
lie  addressed  them  to  the  Author  of  the  Decline  ajid  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Umpires  with  a  just  confidence  that  he 
had  considered  this  important  object  in  a  manner  not  un- 
wortliy  of  his  antagonist  or  of  himself.  Dr.  Watson's  mode 
of  thinking  bears  a  liberal  and  a  philosophic  cast:  his 
ihoucfhts  are  expressed  with  sf)irit,  and  tliat  spirit  is  always 
tempered  by  politeness  and  moderation.  Such  is  the  man 
\viu)m  I  should  be  happy  to  call  my  friend,  and  \vlK>ni  I 
slioiikl  not  blush  to  call  my  antagonist.  Hut  the  same  motives 
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which  might  tempt  me  to  accept,  or  even  to  soHcit,  a  private 
and  amicable  conference,  dissuaded  me  from  entering  into 
a  public  controversy  with  a  Writer  of  so  respectable  a 
character ;  and  1  embraced  the  earliest  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing to  Dr.  Watson  himself,  how  sincerely  1  agreed 
with  him  in  thinking,  **  That  as  the  world  is  now  possessed 
**  of  the  opinion  of  us  both  upon  the  subject  in  question,  it 
"  may  be  perhaps  as  proper  for  us  both  to  leave  it  in  this 
**  state."  "  The  nature  of  the  ingenious  Professor's  Apology 
contributed  to  strengthen  the  insuperable  reluctance  to  en- 
gage in  hostile  altercation  which  was  common  to  us  both, 
by  convincing  me,  that  such  an  altercation  was  unnecessary 
as  well  as  unpleasant.  He  very  justly  and  politely  declares, 
that  a  considerable  part,  near  seventy  pages,  of  his  small 
volume  are  not  directed  to  me,*"  but  to  a  set  of  men  whom 
he  places  in  an  odious  and  contemptible  light.  He  leaves  to 
other  hands  the  defence  of  the  leading  Ecclesiastics,  even 
of  the  primitive  church ;  and  without  being  very  anxious, 
either  to  soften  their  vices  and  indiscretion,  or  to  aggravate 
the  cruelty  of  the  Heathen  Persecutors,  he  passes  over  in 
silence  the  greatest  part  of  my  Sixteenth  Chapter.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  purpose  of  the  Apologist  to  examine  the  facts 
which  have  been  advanced  by  the  Historian,  as  to  remove 
the  impressions  which  may  have  been  formed  by  many  of 
his  Readers  ;  and  the  Remarks  of  Dr.  Watson  consist  more 
properly  of  general  argumentation  than  of  particular 
criticism.  He  mirly  owns,  that  I  have  expressly  allowed  the 
full  and  irresistible  weight  of  \\\^  first  great  cause  of  the 
success  of  Christianity ;"'  and  he  is  too  candid  to  deny  that 
the  ^\Q  secondary  causes,  which  I  had  attempted  to  explain, 
operated  with  some  degree  of  active  energy  towards  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  great  event.  The  only  question  which 
remains  between  us,  relates  to  the  degree  of  the  weight  and 
effect  of  those  secondary  causes  ;  and  as  I  am  persuaded 
that  our  philosophy  is  not  of  the  dogmatic  kind,  we  should 
soon  acknowledge  that  this  precise  degree  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained by  reasoning,  nor  perhaps  be  expressed  by  words. 
In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  some  incidental  difficulties  have 
arisen,  which  I  had  stated  with  impartiality,  and  which  Dr. 
Watson  resolves  with  ingenuity  and  temper.  If  in  some 
instances  he  seems  to  have  misapprehended  my  sentiments, 
I  may  hesitate  whether  I  should  impute  the  fault  to  my  own 
want  of  clearness  or  to  his  want  of  attention,  but  I  can  never 

w  Watson's  Apology  for  Chrutianity ,  p.  200.        «o  Id.  p.  203-268.        ti  Id.  p.  5. 
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entertain  a  suspicion  that  Dr.  Watson  would  descend  to 
employ  the  disingenuous  arts  of  vulgar  controversy. 

There  is,  however,  one  passage,  and  one  passa^  only, 
which  must  not  pass  without  some  explanation ;  and  I  shall 
the  more  eagerly  embrace  this  occasion  to  illustrate  what  I 
had  said,  as  the  misconstruction  of  my  true  meaning  seems 
to  have  made  an  involuntary,  but  un&vorable  impression 
on  die  liberal  mind  of  Dr.  Watson.     As  I  endeavor  not  to 
palliate  the  severity,  but  to  discover  the  motives  of  the 
Roman  Magistrates,  I  had  remarked,  "  it  was  in  vain  that 
"  the  oppressed  Believer  asserted  the  unalienable  rights  of 
*'  conscience  and  private  Judgment.    Though  his  situation 
^'  might  excite  the  pity,  his  arguments  could  never  reach 
"  the  understanding,  either  of  the  philosophic  or  of  the  be- 
"  lieving  part  of  the  Pagan  world.  "  The  humanihr  of  Dr. 
Watson  takes  fire  on  the  supposed  provocation,  and  he  asks 
me  with  unusual  quickness,  "  How,  Sir,  sue  the  ar^ments 
**  for  liberty  of  conscience  so  exceedingly  inconclusive,  that 
"  you  think  them  incapable  of  reaching  the  understanding 
"even  of  philosophers  ?"  **  He  continues  to  observe,  that  a 
captious  adversary  would  embrace  with  avidity  the  oppor- 
tunity this  passage  affords,  of  blotting  my  character  with 
the  odious  stain  of  being  a  Persecutor;  a  stain  which  no 
learning  can  wipe  out,  which  no  genius  or  ability  can  render 
amiable ;  and  though  he  himself  does  not  entertain  such  an 
opinion  of  my  principles,  his  ingenuity  tries  in  vain  to  pro- 
vide me  with  the  means  of  escape. 

I  must  lament  that  I  have  not  been  successful  in  the 
explanation  of  a  very  simple  notion  of  the  spirit  both  of  Phi- 
losophy and  of  Polytheism,  which  I  have  repeatedly  incul- 
cated. The  arguments  which  assert  the  rights  of  conscience 
are  not  inconclusive  in  themselves,  but  the  understanding  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  fortified  against  their  evidence 
by  an  invincible  prejudice.  When  we  listen  to  the  voice  of 
Bayle,  of  Locke,  and  of  genuine  reason,  in  favor  of  religious 
toleration,  we  shall  easily  perceive  that  our  most  forcible 
appeal  is  made  to  our  mutual  feelings.  If  the  Jew  were  al- 
lowed to  argue  with  the  Inquisitor,  he  would  request  that 
for  a  moment  they  might  exchange  their  different  situationSt 
and  might  safely  ask  his  Catholic  Tyrant,  whether  the  fear 
of  death  would  compel  him  to  enter  the  synagogue,  to  re- 
ceive the  mark  of  circumcision,  and  to  partake  of  the  paschal 
lamb.   As  soon  as  the  case  of  persecution  was  brought  home 

n  Gibbon,  p.  635.  «*  Watson,  p.  195, 
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to  the  breast  of  the  Inquisitor,  he  must  have  found  some 
difficulty  in  suppressing  the  dictates  of  natural  equity,  which 
would  insinuate  to  his  conscience,  that  he  could  have  no 
right  to  inflict  those  punishments  which,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  esteem  it  as  his  duty  to  encounter. 
But  this  argument  could  not  reach  the  understanding  of  a 
Polytheist,  or  of  an  ancient  Philosopher.  The  former  was 
ready,  whenever  he  was  summoned,  or  indeed  without  be- 
ing summoned,  to  fall  prostrate  before  the  altars  of  any  gods 
who  were  adored  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  to  admit  a 
vague  persuasion  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  most  dif- 
ferent modes  of  religion.  The  Philosopher,  who  considered 
them,  at  least  in  their  literal  sense,  as  equally  yiz/y^  and  ab- 
surd, was  not  ashamed  to  disguise  his  sentiments,  and  to 
frame  his  actions  according  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  which 
imposed  the  same  obligation  on  the  Philosophers  and  the 
people.  When  Pliny  declared,  that  whatever  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Christians,  their  obstinacy  deserved  punishment,  the 
absurd  cruelty  of  Pliny  was  excused  in  his  own  eye,  by  the 
consciousness  that,  in  the  situation  of  the  Christians,  he 
would  not  have  refused  the  religious  compliance  which  he 
exacted.  I  shall  not  repeat,  that  the  Pagan  worship  was  a 
matter,  not  of  opinion,  but  of  custom  ;  that  the  toleration  of 
the  Romans  was  confined  to  nations  or  families  who  followed 
the  practice  of  their  ancestors ;  and  that  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity  their  persecution  of  the  individuals  who  de- 
parted from  the  established  religion  was  neither  moderated 
by  pure  reason,  nor  inflamed  by  exclusive  zeal.  But  I  only 
desire  to  appeal,  from  the  hasty  apprehension,  to  the  more 
deliberate  judgment,  of  Dr.  Watson  himself.  Should  there 
still  remain  any  difference  of  opinion  between  us,  I  shall  be 
satisfied,  if  he  will  consider  me  as  a  sincere  though  perhaps 
unsuccessful  lover  of  truth,  and  as  a  firm  friend  to  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  freedom. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  or  from  any  faithful  His-  Dr.cheisum 
torian,  to  impute  to  the  respectable  societies  the  and  Ur. 
faults  ol  some  individual  members.  Our  two  ^^"^^'J*^'- 
Universities  most  undoubtedly  contain  the  same  mixture, 
and  most  probably  the  same  proportions,  of  zeal  and  mod- 
eration, of  reason  and  superstition.  Yet  there  is  much  less 
difference  between  the  smoothness  of  the  Ionic,  and  the 
roughness  of  the  Doric  dialects,  than  may  be  found  between 
the  polished  style  of  Dr.  Watson,  and  the  coarse  language 
of  Mr.  Davis,  Dr.  Chelsum,  or  Dr.  Randolph.   The  second 
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of  these  Critics,  Dr.  Chelsum  of  Christ  Church,  is  unwilling 
that  the  worid  should  forget  that  he  was   the  first  who 
sounded  to  arms,  that  he  was  the  first  who  furnished  the 
antidote  to  the  poison,  and  who,  as  early  as  the  month 
of  October  of  the    year   1776,  published  his   Siriciures 
on  the  Two  last  Chapters  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  Htsi&ry,    The 
success  of  a  pamphlet,  which  he  modestly  styles  imperfect 
and  ill-digested,  encouraged  him  to  resume  the  controversy. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  his  Remarks  made 
their  second  appearance,  with  some  alteration  of  form,  and 
a  large  increase  of  bulk ;  and  the  author  who  seems  to  fight 
under  the  protection  of  two  episcopal  banners,  has  prefixed, 
in  the  front  of  hb  volume,  his  name  and  titles,  which  in  the 
former  edition  he  had  less  honorably  suppressed.    His  con- 
fidence is  fortified  by  the  alliance  and  communications  of 
a  distinguished  Writer,  Dr.  Randolph,  &c.,  who,  on  a  proper 
occasion,  would,  no  doubt,  be  ready  to  bear  as  honorable 
testimony  to  the  merit  and  reputation  of  Dr.  Chelsum.  The 
two  friends  are  indeed  so  happily  united  by  art  and  nature, 
that,  if  the  author  of  the  Remarks  had  not  pointed  out  the 
valuable  communications  of  the  Margaret  Professor,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  separate  their  respective  property. 
Writers  who  possess  any  freedom  of  mind,  may  be  known 
from  each  other  by  the  peculiar  character  of  their  style  and 
sentiments ;  but  the  champions  who  are  enlisted  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Authority,  commonly  wear  the  uniforn  of  the  regi- 
ment.    Oppressed  with  the  same  yoke,  covered  with  the 
same  trappmgs,  they  heavily  move  along,  perhaps  not  with 
an  equal  pace,  in  the  same  beaten  track  of  prejudice  and 
preferment.    Yet  I  should  expose  my  own  injustice,  were  I 
absolutely  to  confound  with  Mr.  Davis  the  two  Doctors  in 
Divinity,  who  are  joined  in  one  volume.    The  three  Critics 
appear  to  be  animated  by  the  same  implacable  resentment 
against  the  Historian  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  they  are  alike 
disposed  to  support  the  same  opinions  by  the  same  arts ; 
and  if  in  the  language  of  the  two  latter,  the  disregard  of 
politeness  is  somewhat  less  gross  and  indecent,  the  difference 
is  not  of  such  a  magnitude  as  to  excite  in  my  breast  any 
lively  sensations  of  gratitude.     It  was  the  misfortune  of  Mr. 
Davis  that  he  undertook  to  write  before  he  had  read.     He 
set  out  with  the  stock  of  authorities  which  he  found  in 
my  quotations,  and  boldly  ventured  to  play  his  reputation 
against  mine.     Perhaps  he  may  now  re|)ent  of  a  loss  which 
is  not  easily  recovered  ;  but  if  I  luul  not  surmounted  my  al- 
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most  insuperable  reluctance  to  a  public  dispute,  many  a 
reader  might  still  be  dazzled  by  the  vehemence  of  his  as- 
sertions, and  might  still  believe  that  Mr.  Davis  had  detected 
several  willful  and  important  misrepresentations  in  my  Two 
last  Chapters.  But  the  confederate  Doctors  appear  to  be 
scholars  of  a  higher  form  and  longer  experience ;  they  en- 
joy a  certain  rank  in  their  academical  world ;  and  as  their 
zeal  is  enlightened  by  some  rays  of  knowledge,  so  their  de- 
sire to  ruin  the  credit  of  their  adversary  is  occasionally 
checked  by  the  apprehension  of  injuring  their  own.  These 
restraints,  to  which  Mr.  Davis  was  a  stranger,  have  confined 
them  to  a  very  narrow  and  humble  path  of  historical  criti- 
cism ;  and  if  I  were  to  correct,  according  to  their  wishes,  all 
the  particular  facts  against  which  they  have  advanced  any 
objections,  these  corrections,  admitted  in  the  fullest  extent, 
would  hardly  furnish  materials  for  a  decent  list  of  errata. 

The  dogmatical  part  of  their  work,  which  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  deserves  that  appellation,  is  ill  adapted  to  en- 
gage my  attention.  I  had  declined  the  consideration  of 
theological  arguments,  when  they  were  managed  by  a  can- 
did and  liberal  adversary  ;  and  it  would  be  inconsistent 
enough,  if  I  should  have  refused  to  draw  my  sword  in 
honorable  combat  against  the  keen  and  well -tempered 
weapon  of  Dr.  Watson,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  encounter- 
ing the  rustic  cudgel  of  two  staunch  and  sturdy  Polemics. 

I  shall  not  enter  any  farther  into  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  Cyprian,  as  I  am  sensible  that,  if  the  opinion  of  Le 
Clerc,  Mosheim,  and  myself,  is  reprobated  by  Dr.  Chelsum 
and  his  ally,  the  difference  must  subsist,  till  we  shall  enter- 
tain the  same  notions  of  moral  virtue  and  ecclesiastical 
power."  If  Dr.  Randolph  will  allow  that  the  primitive 
Clergy  received,  managed,  and  distributed  the  tithes,  and 
other  charitable  donations  of  the  faithful,  the  dispute  between 
us  will  be  a  dispute  of  words  "  I  shall  not  amuse  myself 
with  proving  that  the  learned  Origen  must  have  derived 
from  the  inspired  authority  of  the  Church  his  knowledge, 
not  indeed  of  the  authenticity,  but  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
/our  Evangelists,  tivo  of  whom  are  not  in  the  rank  of  the 
Apostles.**  I  shall  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Public, 
whether  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  not  read  and  received  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  whether  the  wisest  and  most 
virtuous  of  the  Pagans  *'  believed  the  Catholic  faith,  which 

M  Gibbon,  p.  558,  559-    Chelsum,  p.  I32-I39« 
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is  declared  in  the  Atliaiiasiaii  Creed  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  salvation.    As  little  shall  I  think  myself  interested 
in  the  elaborate  disquisitions  with  which  the  Author  of  the 
Remarks  has  filled  a  great  number  of  pages,  concerning  the 
famous  testimony  of  Josephus,  the  passages  of  Iren^us  and 
Theophilus,  which  relate  to  the  gift  ofmiracles,  and  the 
origin  of  circumcision  in  Palestine  or  in  Egypt,"    If  I  have 
rejected,  and  rejected  with  some  contempt,  the  interpolation 
which  pious  fraud  has  very  awkwardly  inserted  in  the  le.ti 
of  Josephus,  I  may  deem  myself  secure  behind  the  shielJ 
of  learned  and  pious  critics  (see  in  particular  Le  Clerc,  in 
his  Ars  Criiica,  part  iii.  sect.  i.  c.  15.  and  Lardner's   Ttsti- 
monies.  Vol.  i.   p.  150,  &c.),  who  have  condemned   tiiis 
passage  :  and  I  think  it  very  natural  that  Dr.  Chclsum  should 
embrace  the  contrary  opinion,  which  is  not  destitute  of  able 
advocates.    The  passages  of  Irenseus  and  TheO]jhilus  were 
thoroughly  sifted  in  the  controversy  about  the  duration  of 
Miracles  ;  and  as  the  works  of  Dr.  Middleton  may  be  found 
in  every  library,  so  it  is  not  ini]>ossibIe  that  a  diligent  search 
may  still  discover  some  remainsof  the  writings  of  his  adver- 
saries.    In    mentioning  the  confes.sion  of  the  Syrians  of 
Pak-siine,  that  they  had  received  from  E^vjit  the  rite  of 
circumcision,  I  liad  simply  alleged  the  testimony  of  Hero- 
dotus, without  expressly  adopting  the  sentiment  oi'Marsham. 
But  I    had  always  imagiiied.  lliat    in  these  doubtful    and 
indirterL-nt    questions,  which    have  been    solemnly  argued 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Public,  every  scholar  was  at  liberty 
to  choose  his  side,  without  assigning  his  reasons  ;  nor  can 
1  yet  persuade  myself,  that  either  Dr,  Chelsum,  or  myself, 
are  likely  to  enforce,  by  any  new  arguments,  the  opinions 
which  we  have  respectively  followed.  The  only  novelty  for 
which  I  can  perceive  myself  indebted  to  Dr.  Chelsum,  is 
the  very  e.Ktraiirdinary  Skepticism  which  he  insinuates  con- 
cerning   the    time    of  Herodotus,  who,  according    to    the 
chronology  of  some,  flourished  during  the  time  of  the  J. 
captivity."  Can  it  be  necessary  to  inform  a  Divine,  thm  tiit 
captivity  which   lasted    seventy  years,  according   to   t!i 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  was  termmated  in  the  year  5^6  befiji 
Christ,  by  the  edict  which  Cyrus  published  in  the  hrs(  yr 
of  his  reign?  ( Jiiniiiali.  .\.\v.   11,  12.  xxix.  10.   Jzsra  ' 
Ac.     U.slier  ami   Prideaux,  under  the  years  6q6.  a( 
Can  it  be  necessary  to  inform  a  man  Of  letters,  tfaal 
tinitis  was  fiftv-thrce  years  old  at  the  coir  'tr 
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Peloponnesian  war  (Aulus  Gellius,  NocL  Attic,  xv.  23.  from 
the  commentaries  of  Pamphila),  and  consequently  that  he 
was  born  in  the  year  before  Christ  484,  fifty-two  years  after 
the  end  of  the  Jewish  captivity  ?  As  this  well  attested  fact 
is  not  exposed  to  the  slightest  doubt  or  difficulty,  I  am 
somewhat  curious  to  learn  the  names  of  those  unknown 
authors,  whose  chronology  Dr.  Chelsum  has  allowed  as 
the  specious  foundation  of  a  probable  hypothesis.  The 
Author  of  the  Remarks  does  not  seem  indeed  to  have  culti- 
vated, with  much  care  or  success,  the  province  of  literary 
history ;  as  a  very  moderate  acquaintance  with  that  useful 
branch  of  knowledge  would  have  saved  him  from  a  positive 
mistake,  much  less  excusable  than  the  doubt  which  he  enter- 
tains about  the  time  of  Herodotus.  He  styles  Suidas  **  a 
'*  Heathen  writer,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
"  tury."**  I  admit  the  period  which  he  assigns  to  Suidas  ; 
and  which  is  well  ascertained  by  Dr.  Bentley.  (See  his 
Reply  to  Boyle,  p.  22,  23.)  We  are  led  to  fix  this  epoch, 
by  the  chronology  which  this  Heathen  writer  has  deduced 
from  Adam,  to  the  death  of  the  emperor  John  Zimisces,  A. 
D.  975  :  and  a  crowd  of  passages  might  be  produced,  as  the 
unanswerable  evidence  of  his  Christianity.  But  the  most 
unanswerable  of  all  is  the  very  date,  which  is  not  disputed 
between  us.  The  philosophers  who  flourished  under  Jus- 
tinian (see  Agathias,  L.  ii.  p.  65,  66.)  appear  to  have  been 
the  last  of  the  Heathen  writers :  and  the  ancient  religion  of 
the  Greeks  was  annihilated  almost  four  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Suidas. 

After  this  animadversion,  which  is  not  intended  either  to 
insult  the  failings  of  my  Adversary,  or  to  provide  a  con- 
venient excuse  for  my  own  errors,  I  shall  proceed  to  select 
two  important  parts  of  Dr.  Chelsum 's  Remarks,  from  which 
the  candid  reader  may  form  some  opinion  of  the  whole. 
They  relate  to  the  military  service  of  the  first  Christians,  and 
to  the  historical  character  of  Eusebius  ;  and  I  shall  review 
them  with  the  less  reluctance,  as  it  may  not  be  impossible 
to  pick  up  something  curious  and  useful  even  in  the  barren 
waste  of  controversy. 

I.  In  representing  the  errors  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  which  flowed  from  an  excess  of  virtue,     vSce^of  the 
I  had  observed,  that  they  exposed  themselves  to     phr^?* 
the  reproaches  of  the  Pagans,  by  their  obstinate 
refusal  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  civil  administration,  or 
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military  defence  of  the  empire ;  iAai'the  objections  of  Celstu 
appear  to  have  been  mutilated  by  his  adversary  Origen ; 
and  Ika/  the  Apologists,  to  whom  the  public  dangers  were 
urged,  returned  obscure  and  ambiguous  answers,  as  they 
were  unwilling  to  disclose  the  true  ground  of  their  security, 
their  opinion  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world.^   In  an- 
other place  I  had  related,  from  the  Ac^  of  Ruinart,  the  action 
and  punishment  of  the  Centurion  Marcellus,  who  was  put 
to  death  for  renouncing  the  service  in  a  public  and  seditious 
manner." 

On  this  occasion  Dr.  Chebum  is  extremely  alert  He 
denies  my  facts,  controverts  my  opinions,  and,  with  a  polite- 
ness worthy  of  Mr.  Davis  himself,  insinuates  that  I  borrowed 
the  story  of  Marcellus,  not  from  Ruinart,  but  from  Voltaire. 
My  learned  adversary  thinks  it  highly  improbable  that 
Origen  should  dare  to  muHUUe  the  objections  of  Celsus, 
"  whose  work  was,  in  all  probability,  extant  at  the  time  he 
''  made  this  reply.  In  such  case,  had  he  even  been  inclined 
"  to  treat  his  adversary  unfairly,  he  must  yet  surely  have 
"  been  withheld  from  the  attempt,  through  the  fear  of  detec- 
"  tion.""  The  experience  both  of  ancient  and  modern  con- 
troversy has  indeed  convinced  me  that  this  reasoning,  just 
and  natural  as  it  may  seem,  is  totally  inconclusive,  and  that 
the  generality  of  disputants,  especially  in  religious  contests, 
are  of  a  much  more  daring  and  intrepid  spirit.  For  the 
truth  of  this  remark,  I  shall  content  myself  with  producing 
a  recent  and  very  singular  example,  in  which  Dr.  Chelsuin 
himself  is  personally  interested.  He  charges**  me  with 
passing  over  in  "silence  the  important  and  unsuspecttti 
*•  testimony  of  a  Heathen  historian  (Dion  Cassius)  to  the* 
**  persecution  of  Domitian  ;  and  he  affirms,  that  1  have  pro- 
**  duced  that  testimony  so  far  only  as  it  relates  to  Clemens 
**  and  Domitilla  ;  yet  in  the  very  same  passage  follows  ini- 
*'  mediately,  that  on  a  like  accusation  many  others  were 
"  also  condemned.  Some  of  them  were  put  to  death,  others 
*'  suffered  the  confiscation  of  their  goods."*  Although  I 
should  not  be  ashamed  to  undertake  the  apology  of  Nero  or 
Domitian.  if  I  thought  them  innocent  of  any  particular 
crime  with  which  zeal  or  malice  had  unjustly  branded  their 
memory;  yet  I  should  indeed  blush,  if,  in  favor  of  tyranny, 
or  even  in  favor  of  virtue,  I  had  suppressed  the  truth  and 
evidence  of  historical  facts.  But  the  Reader  will  feel  some 
surprise,  when  he  has  convinced  himself  that,  in  the  three 
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'editions  of  my  First  Volume,  after  relating  the  death  of 
*  'lemens,  and  the  exile  of  Domitilla,  I  continue  to  allege  the 
KXTIRE  TESTIMONY  of  Dion,  in  the  following  words :  "  and 
'  sentences  either  of  death,  or  of  confiscation,  were  pro- 
"  nounced  against  a  great  number  of  persons  who  were 
•'  involved  in  the  same  accusation.  The  guilt  imputed  to 
"  their  charge,  was  that  of  Atheism  and  Jewish  manners ; 
"  a  singular  association  of  ideas  which  cannot  with  any 
propriety  be  applied  except  to  the  Christians,  as  they  were 
obscurely  and  imperfectly  viewed  by  the  magistrates  and 
writers  of  that  period."  Dr.  Chelsum  has  not  been  de- 
terred by  the  fear  of  detection,  from  this  scandalous  mutila- 
tion of  the  popular  work  of  a  living  adversary.  But  Celsus 
liad  been  dead  above  fifty  years  before  Origen  published  his 
Apology  ;  and  the  copies  of  an  ancient  work,  mstead  of  be- 
ing instantaneously  multiplied  by  the  operation  of  the  press, 
were  separately  and  slowly  transcribed  by  the  labor  of  the 
hand. 

If  any  modern  divine  should  still  maintain  that  the  fidelity 
of  Origen  was  secured  by  motives  more  honorable  than  the 
fear  of  detection,  he  may  learn  from  Jerom  the  difference  of 
the  gymnastic  and  dogmatic  styles.  Truth  is  the  object  of 
the  one,  victory  of  the  other ;  and  the  same  arts  which  would 
disgrace  the  sincerity  of  the  teacher,  serve  only  to  display 
the  skill  of  the  disputant.  After  justifying  his  own  practice 
by  that  of  the  orators  and  philosophers,  Jerom  defends  him- 
self by  the  more  respectable  authority  of  Christian  apologists. 
*'  How  many  thousand  lines,  says  he,  have  been  composed 
**  against  Celsus  and  Porphyry,  by  Origen,  Methodius, 
*'  Eusebius,  Apollinaris  ?  Consider  with  what  arguments, 
*'  with  what  slippery  problems,  they  elude  the  inventions  of 
**  the  Devil ;  and  how,  in  their  controversy  with  the  Gen- 
**  tiles,  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  speak,  not  what  they 
**  really  thmk,  but  what  is  most  advantageous  for  the  cause 
they  defend."  "  Origenes,  &c..  multis  versuum  millibus 
scribunt  adversus  Celsum  et  Porphyrium.  Considerate 
quibus  argumentis  et  quam  lubricis  problematibus  diaboli 
spiritu  contexta  subvertunt :  et  quia  interdum  coguntur 
loqui,  non  quod  sentiunt,  sed  quod  necesse  est  dicunt  ad- 
"  versus  ea  quae  dicunt  Gentiles."  {Pro  Libris  advers, 
Jovinian.  Apolog.  tom.  ii.  p.  135.) 

Yet  Dr.  Chelsum  may  still  ask,  and  he  has  a  right  to  ask, 
why  in  this  particular  instance  I  suspect  the  pious  Origen  of 
mutilating  the  objections  of  his  a(lvt*rsary.     From  a  very 
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obvious,  and,  in  my  opinion,  a  veiy  decisive  circumstance, 
Celsus  was  a  Greek  philosoplier,  the  friend  of  Lucian ;  and 
I  thought  that,  although  he  might  support  error  by  sophistry, 
he  would  not  write  nonsense  in  his  own  language.  I  renounce 
my  suspicion,  If  the  most  attentive  reader  is  able  to  under* 
stand  ttie  desi^  and  purport  of  a  passage  which  is  gfi  ven  as  a 
formal  quotation  from  Celsus,  and  which  begins  with  the 

following   words  :  Ow  itsgv  nde  exeivo  avexrov  tm  Xeyavroi,  wf,  &c 

iOrigen  catUr,  Ctlsum,  L.  viii.  p.  425.  edit.  Spencer,  Can- 
tab. 1677.)  I  hsve  carefully  inspected  the  original,  I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  learning  of  Spencer,  and  even  Bou- 
hereau,  (for  I  shall  always  disclaim  the  absurd  and  affected 
pedantry  of  using  without  scruple  a  Latin  version,  but  of 
despisine  the  aid  of  a  French  translation,)  and  the  ill  success 
of  my  efforts  has  countenanced  the  suspicion  to  which  I  still 
adhere,  with  a  just  mixture  of  doubt  and  hesitation.  Origen 
very  boldly  denies,  that  any  of  the  Christians  have  affirmed 
what  is  imputed  to  them  by  Celsus,  in  this  unintelligible 
quotation ;  and  it  may  easily  be  credited,  that  none  had 
maintained  what  none  can  comprehend.     Dr.  Chelsuni  has 
produced  the  words  of  Origen ;  but  on  this  occasion  there 
is  a  strange  ambiguity  in  the  language  of  the  modern  divine  " 
as  if  he  wished  to  insinuate  what  he  dared  not  affirm  ;  and 
every  reader  must  conclude,  from  his  state  of  the  question, 
that  Origen  expressly  denied  the  truth  of  the  dccusatiofi  of 
Celsus,  who  had  accused  the  Christians  of  declining  to  assist 
their  fellow-subjects  in  the  military  defence  of  the  empire, 
assailed  on  every  side  by  the  arms  of  the  Barbarians. 

Will  Dr.  Chelsum  justify  to  the  world,  can  he  justify  to 
his  own  feelings,  the  abuse  which  he  has  made  even  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Gymnastic  style  ?  Careless  and  hasty  in- 
deed must  have  been  his  perusal  of  Origen.  if  he  did  not 
perceive  that  the  ancient  apologist,  who  makes  a  stand  on 
some  incidental  question,  admits  the  accusation  of  his  ad- 
versary, that  the  Christians  refused  to  bear  arms  even  at 
the  command  of  their  sovereign.  "  Ka«  «  avoTparevofieda  ft^v 
"avT(f>,  Kav  cTrveiyTj.'*  {Origen,  L.  viii.  p.  427.)  He  endeavors 
to  palliate  this  undutiful  refusal,  by  representing  that  the 
Christians  had  their  pecuHar  camps,  in  which  they  inces- 
santly combated  for  the  safety  of  the  emperor  and  the 
empire,  by  lifting  up  their  right  hands — in  prayer.  The 
apologist  seems  to  hope  that  his  country  will  be  satisfied 
with  tliis  spiritual  aid,  and  dexterously  confounding  th» 
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colleges  of  Roman  priests  with  the  multitudes  which  swelled 
the  Catholic  church,  he  claims  for  his  brethren,  in  all  the 
provinces,  the  exemption  from  military  service,  which  was 
enjoyed  by  the  sacerdotal  order.  But  as  this  excuse  might 
not  readily  be  allowed,  Origen  looks  forward  with  a  lively 
faith  to  that  auspicious  revolution,  which  Celsus  had  rejected 
as  impossible,  when  all  the  nations  of  the  habitable  earth,  re- 
nouncing their  passions  and  their  arms,  should  embrace  the 
pure  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  lead  a  life  of  peace  and 
mnocence  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Heaven. 
The  faith  of  Origen  seems  to  be  principally  founded  on  the 
predictions  of  the  Prophet  Zephaniah  (See  iii.  9,  10.) ;  and 
he  prudently  observes,  that  the  prophets  often  speak  secret 
things  (ev  aKOfipTiTui  Xeynaiy  p.  426.),  which  may  be  understood 
by  those  who  can  understand  them ;  and  that  if  this  stu- 
pendous change  cannot  be  effected  while  we  retain  our 
bodies,  it  mav  be  accomplished  as  soon  as  we  shall  be  re- 
leased from  tnem.  Such  is  the  reasoning  of  Origen :  though 
I  have  not  followed  the  order,  I  have  faithfully  preserved 
the  substance  of  it ;  which  fully  justifies  the  truth  and  pro- 
priety of  my  observations. 

The  execution  of  Marcellus,  the  Centurion,  is  naturally 
connected  with  the  Apology  of  Origen,  as  the  former  de- 
clared by  his  actions,  what  the  latter  had  affirmed  in  his 
writings,  that  the  conscience  of  a  devout  Christian  would 
not  allow  him  to  bear  arms,  even  at  the  command  of  his 
sovereign.  I  had  represented  this  religious  scruple  as  one 
of  the  motives  which  provoked  Marcellus,  on  the  day  of  a 
public  festival,  to  throw  away  the  ensigns  of  his  office  :  and 
1  presumed  to  observe,  that  such  an  act  of  desertion  would 
have  been  punished  in  any  government  according  to  martial 
or  even  civil  law.  Dr.  Cheisum*'  very  bluntly  accuses  me  of 
misrepresenting  the  story,  and  of  suppressing  those  circum- 
stances which  would  have  defended  the  Centurion  from  the 
unjust  imputation  thrown  by  me  upon  his  conduct.  The 
dispute  between  the  advocate  for  Marcellus  and  myself  lies 
in  a  very  narrow  compass  ;  as  the  whole  evidence  is  com- 
prised in  a  short,  simple,  and,  I  believe,  authentic  narrative. 

I.  In  another  place  I  observed,  and  even  pressed  the  ob- 
servation, "  that  the  innumerable  deities  and  rites  of  Poly- 
**  theism  were  closely  interwoven  with  every  circumstance 
"  of  business  or  pleasure,  of  public  or  of  private  life ;"  and 
I  had  particularly  specified  how  much  the  Roman  discipline 
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was  connected  with  the  national  superstition.     A  solemn 
oath  of  fidelity  was  repeated  every  year  in  the  name  of  the 
gods  and  of  the  eenius  of  the  Emperor,  public  and  daily 
sacrifices  were  performed  at  the  head  of  the  camp»  the  legion- 
ary was  continually'  tempted,  or  rather  compelled,  to  join 
in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  his  fellow-soldiers ;  and  had  not 
any  scruples  been  entertained  of  the  lawfulness  of  war,  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  any  serious  Christian  could  enlist 
under  a  banner  which  has  been  justly  termed  the  riveU  of  the 
Cross.    *'  Vexilla  aemula  Christi."    (  Tertullian  de  Corona 
Miliiis,  c.  xi.)  With  regard  to  the  soldiers,  who  before  their 
conversion  were  already  eng£^ed  in  the  military  life,  fear, 
habit,  ignorance,  necessity,  might  bend  them  to  some  acts 
of  occasional  conformity ;  ana  as  long  as  they  abstained 
from  absolute  and  intentional  idolatry,  their  behavior  was 
excused  by  the  indulgent,  and  censured  by  the  more  rigid 
cacuists.   (See  the  whole  Treatise  de  Corona  Miiiiis.)   We 
are  ignorant  of  the  adventures  and  character  of  the  Centu- 
rion Marcellus,  how  long  he  had  conciliated  the  profession 
of  arms  and  of  the  Gospel,  whether  he  was  only  a  Cate- 
chumen, or  whether  he  was  initiated  by  the  sacrament  of 
baptism.  We  are  likewise  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  the  particular 
act  of  idolatry  which  so  suddenly  and  so  forcibly  provoked 
his  pious  indignation.      As  he  declared  his  faith   in  the 
midst  of  a  public  entertainment  given  on  the  birth -day  of 
Galerius,  he  must  have  been  startled  by  some  of  the  sacred 
and  convivial   rites  (Convivia   ista  profana  reputans)  of 
prayers,  or  vows,  or  libations,  or,  perhaps,  by  the  offensive 
circumstance  of  eating  the  meats  which  had  been  ofTered  to 
the  idols.    But  the  scruples  of  Marcellus  were  not  confined 
to  these  accidental  impurities  ;  they  evidendy  reached  the 
essential  duties  of  his  profession  ;  and  when,  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  magistrates,  he  avowed  his  faith  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life,  the  Centurion  declared,  as  his  cool  and  deter- 
mined persuasion,  that  it  does  not  become  a  Christian  man, 
who  is  the  soldier  of  tlie  Lord  Christ,  to  bear  arms  for  any 
object  of  earthly  concern.     **  Non  enim  decebat  Christia- 
"  num  homineni  molestiis  secularibus  niililare,  qui  Christo 
**  Domino  militat."     A  formal   declaration,  which  clearly 
disengages  from  each  other  the  different  questions  of  war  and 
idolatry.  With  regard  to  both  these  questions,  as  they  were 
understood  by  the  primitive  Christians,  I  wish  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  sentiments  and  authorities  of  Mr.  Moyle,  a 
bold  and  ingenious  critic,  who  read  the  Fathers  as  their 
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judge,  and  not  as  their  slave,  and  who  has  refuted,  with  the 
most  patient  candor,  all  that  learned  prejudice  could  suggest 
in  favor  of  the  silly  story  of  the  Thundering  Legion.  (See 
Moyle's  Works,  Vol.  ii.  p.  84 — 88.  iii — 116.  163 — 212. 
298 — 302.  327 — 341.)  And  here  let  me  add,  that  the  passage 
of  Origen,  who  in  the  name  of  his  brethren  disclaims  the 
duty  of  military  service,  is  understood  by  Mr.  Moyle  in  its 
true  and  obvious  signification. 

2.  I  know  not  where  Dr.  Chelsum  has  imbibed  the  prin- 
ciples of  logic  or  morality  which  teach  him  to  approve  the 
conduct  of  Marcellus,  who  threw  down  his  rod,  his  belt,  and 
his  arms,  at  the  head  of  the  legion,  and  publicly  renounced 
the  military  service,  at  the  very  time  when  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  offer  sacrifice.  Yet  surely  this  is  a  very  false 
notion  of  the  condition  and  duties  of  a  Roman  Centurion. 
Marcellus  was  bound,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  serve  with  fidelity 
till  he  should  be  regularly  discharged  ;  and  according  to  the 
sentiments  which  Dr.  Chelsum  ascribes  to  him,  he  was  not 
released  from  his  oath  by  any  mistaken  opinion  of  the  un- 
lawfulness of  war.  I  would  propose  it  as  a  case  of  conscience 
to  any  philosopher,  or  even  to  any  casuist  in  Europe, 
Whether  a  particular  order,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
virtue  or  piety,  dissolves  the  ties  of  a  general  and  lawful 
obligation  ?  And  whether,  if  they  had  been  consulted  by 
the  Christian  Centurion,  they  would  not  have  directed  him 
to  increase  his  diligence  in  the  execution  of  his  military 
functions,  to  refuse  to  yield  to  any  act  of  idolatry,  and 
patiently  to  expect  the  consequences  of  such  a  refusal  ?  But, 
mstead  of  obeying  the  mild  and  moderate  dictates  of  religion, 
instead  of  distinguishing  between  the  duties  of  the  soldier 
and  of  the  Christian,  Marcellus,  with  imprudent  zeal,  rushed 
forwards  to  seize  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  He  might  have 
privately  confessed  himself  guilty  to  the  tribune  or  praefect 
under  whom  he  served ;  he  chose  on  the  day  of  a  public 
festival  to  disturb  the  order  of  the  camp.  He  insulted,  with- 
out necessity,  the  religion  of  his  sovereign  and  of  his  country, 
by  the  epithets  of  contempt  which  he  bestowed  on  the  Ro- 
man gods.  "  Deos  vestros  ligneos  et  lapideos  adorare  con- 
**  temno,  qme  sunt  idola  surda  et  muta."  Nay  more ;  at  the 
head  of  the  legion,  and  in  the  face  of  the  standards,  the 
Centurion  Marcellus  openly  renounced  his  allegiance  to 
the  Emperors.  "  Ex  hoc  militare  imperatoribus  vestris 
"  desisto."  From  this  moment  I  no  longer  serve  your  Em- 
perors, are  the  important  words  of  Marcellus,  which  his 
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advocate  has  not  thought  proper  to  translate.   I  asain  make 
my  appeal  to  any  lawyer,  to  any  military  man,  vVhether, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  pronoun ^^»r  has  not  a  sedi- 
tious, and  even  treasonable  import  ?  And  whether  the  ofiicer 
who  should  make  this  declaration,  and  at  the  same  time 
throw  away  his  sword  at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  would 
not  be  condemned  for  mutiny  and  desertion  oy  any  court- 
martial  in  Europe  ?  I  am  the  rather  disposed  to  judge  &vor- 
ably  of  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  govemment,*as  1  cannot 
discover  any  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  indiscretion  of 
Marcellus.  The  commander  of  the  legion  seemed  to  lament 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  dissemble  this  rash  action. 
After  a  delay  of  more  than  three  months,  the  Centurion  was 
examined  before  the  Vice-praefect,  his  superior  judge,  who 
offered  him  the  fairest  oppK>rtunities  of  explaining  or  quali- 
fying his  seditious  expressions,  and  at  last  condemned  him 
to  lose  his  head ;  not  simply  because  he  was  a  Christian,  but 
because  he  had  violated  his  militanr  oath,  thrown  away  his 
belt,  and  publicly  blasphemed  the  Gods  and  the  Emperors. 
Perhaps  the  impartial  reader  will  confirm  the  sentence  of 
the  Vice-praefect  Agricolanus,  *'  Ita  se  habent  facta  Marcelli. 
"  ut  haec  disciplina  debeant  vindicari." 

Notwithstanding  the  plainest  evidence,  Dr.  Chelsum  will 
not  believe  that  either  Origen  in  theory,  or  Marcellus  in 
practice,  could  seriously  object  to  the  use  of  arms  ;  "  because 
**  it  is  well  known,  that,  far  from  declining  the  business  of 
"  war  altogether,  whole  legions  of  Christians  served  in  the 
"  Imperial  armies.""  I  have  not  yet  discovered,  in  the 
author  or  authors  of  the  Remarks,  many  traces  of  a  clear 
and  enlightened  understanding,  yet  I  cannot  suppose  them 
so  destitute  of  every  reasoning  principle,  as  to  imagine  thai 
they  here  allude  to  the  conduct  of  the  Christians  who  em- 
braced the  profession  of  arms  after  their  religion  had  ob- 
tained a  public  establishment.  Whole  legions  of  Christians 
served  under  the  banners  of  Constantine  and  Justinian,  as 
whole  regiments  of  Christians  are  now  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  France  or  England.  The  representation  which  I  ha«l 
given,  was  confined  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
church  of  which  Origen  and  Marcellus  were  members,  be- 
fore the  sense  of  public  and  private  interest  had  reduced 
lofty  standard  of  evangelical  perfection  to  the  ordinary  lev'' 
of  human  nature.  In  those  primitive  times,  where  an* 
Christian  legions  that  served  in  the  Imperial  armte^  ' 
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ecclesiastical  Pompeys  may  stamp  with  their  foot,  but  no 
armed  men  will  arise  out  of  the  earth,  except  the  ghosts  of 
the  Thundering  and  the  Thebaean  legions  ;  the  former  re- 
nowned for  a  miracle,  and  the  latter  for  a  martyrdom. 
Either  the  two  Protestant  Doctors  must  acquiesce  under 
some  imputations  which  are  better  understood  than  ex- 
pressed, or  they  must  prepare,  in  the  full  light  and  freedom 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  undertake  the  defence  of  two 
obsolete  legions,  the  least  absurd  of  which  staggered  the 
well-disciplmed  credulity  of  a  Franciscan  Friar.  (See  Pagi 
Critic,  ad  Amial.  Baronii,  A.  D.  174.  tom.  i.  p.  168.)  Very 
different  was  the  spirit  and  taste  of  the  learned  and  ingenu- 
ous Dr.  Jortin,  who,  after  treating  the  silly  story  of  the 
Thundering  Legion  with  the  contempt  it  deserved,  continues 
in  the  following  words  :  "  Moyle  wishes  no  greater  penance 
"  to  the  believers  of  the  Thundering  Legion,  than  that  they 
"  may  also  believe  the  Martyrdom  of  the  Thebaean  Legion, 
"  (Moyle's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  103.) :  to  which  good  wish,  I  say 
"  with  Le  Clerc  {BibL  A.  et  M,  tom.  xxvii.  p.  193.)  Amen. 

"  Qui Bavium  non  odit,  amet  tua  carminay  McBvi'' 

( Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History ^  vol.  i.  p.  367. 
2d  Edition,  London,  1767.) 

Yet  I  shall  not  attempt  to  conceal  a  formidable  army  of 
Christians  and  even  of  Martyrs,  which  is  ready  to  enlist 
under  the  banners  of  the  confederate  Doctors,  if  they  will 
accept  their  service.  As  a  specimen  of  the  extravagant 
legends  of  the  middle  age,  I  had  produced  the  instance  of 
ten  thousand  Christian  soldiers  supposed  to  have  been  cruci- 
fied on  Mount  Ararat,  by  the  order  either  of  Trajan  or 
Hadrian.**  For  the  mention  and  for  the  confutation  of  this 
story,  I  had  appealed  to  a  papist  and  a  protestant,  to  the 
learned  Tillemont  {Mem.  Ecclcsiast.  tom.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  438.), 
and  to  the  diligent  Geddcs  {Miscellanies,  vol.  ii.  p.  203.), 
and  when  Tillemont  was  not  afraid  to  say  that  there  are  few 
histories  which  appear  more  fabulous,  I  was  not  ashamed 
of  dismissing  the  fable  with  silent  contempt.  We  may  trace 
the  degrees  of  fiction  as  well  as  those  of  credibility,  and  the 
rtoal  critic  will  not  j)lace  on  the  same  level  the  ba})tism 
p  and  the  donation  of  Constantine.  But  in  consitler- 
'^rucifixion  of  the  ten  thousand  Christian  soldiers, 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  weighing  any  internal 
s,  or   of  disproving^   any  external    testimonies. 

t.    N.  74. 
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This   legend,  the  absurdity  of  which   must  strike   every 
7'ational  mind,  stands    naked   and    unsupported    by  the 
authority  of  any  writer  who  lived  within  a  thousand  years 
of  the  age  of  Trajan,  and  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  the 
poor  sanction  of  the  uncorrupted  martyrologies  which  were 
framed  in  the  most  credulous  period  of  ecclesiastical  historv. 
The  two  Protestant  Doctors  will  probably  reject  the  unsub- 
stantial present  which  has  been  offered  them ;  yet  there  is 
one  of  my  adversaries,  the   ano7iyfnous    Gentlcmaji^  who 
boldly  declares   himself  the   votary  of  the  ten    thousand 
martyrs,  and  challenges  me  "  to  discredit  a  fact   which 
**  hitherto  by  many  has  been  looked  upon  as  well  estab- 
"  lished."  *"''*     It  is  pity  that  a  prudent  confessor   did  not 
whisper  in  his  ear,  that,  although  the  martyrdom  of  these 
military  Saints,  like  that  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  may 
contribute  to  the  edification  of  the  faithful,  these  wonderful 
tales  should  not  be  rashly  exposed  to  the  jealous  and  inquisi- 
tive eye  of  those  profane  critics,  whose  examination  always 
precedes,  and  sometimes  checks,  their  religious  assent. 

II.  A  grave  and  pathetic  complaint  is  intro- 

amf  '^'^      duced  by  Dr.  Chelsum,  into  his  preface, ^''*  that 

credit  of      ]^ji-.  Gibbon,  who  has  often  referred  to  the  Fathers 

Eusebius.  rill  1  •         I 

ol  the  church,  seems  to  nave  entertamed  a  gen- 
eral distrust  of  those  respectable  witnesses.  The  critic  is 
scandalized  at  the  epithets  of  scanty  and  suspicions,  which 
applied  to  the  materials  of  ecclesiastical  history  ;  and  if  he 
cannot  impeach  the  truth  of  the  former,  he  censures  in  the 
most  angry  terms  the  injustice  of  the  latter.  He  assumes, 
with  peculiar  zeal,  the  defence  of  Eusebius,  the  venerable 
j)arent  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  labors  to  rescue  his 
character  from  the  gross  itiisreprcscntation  on  which  Mr. 
Gibbon  lias  openly  insisted.'*^  He  observes,  as  if  he  sagaci- 
ously foresaw  the  objection,  **  That  it  will  not  be  sufficient 
"  here  to  allege  a  few  instances  of  apparent  credulity  in  some 
"  of  tlie  Fathers,  in  order  to  fix  a  general  charge  o{  suspicion 
'*  on  all."  But  it  may  be  sufficient  to  allege  a  clear  and 
fundamental  [)rinciple  of  historical  as  well  as  legal  Criti- 
cism, tliat  whenever  we  are  destitute  of  the  means  of 
comparing  the  testimonies  of  the  opposite  parties,  thCf-.. 
evidence  of  any  witness,  however  illustrious  by  his  rank 
and  titles,  is  justly  to  be  suspected  in  his  own  cause.  \X 
unfortunate  enough,  that  I  should  be  engaged  with  ad' 
saries,  whom  their  habits  of  study  and  conversation  a 

>oo  Remarks,  i>  (,^.(^.,()~.       loiP.ii.iii.       ms  Chelsum  and  Randolph, p. 
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to  have  left  in  total  ignorance  of  the  principles  which  uni- 
versally regulate  the  opinions  and  practice  of  mankind. 

As  the  ancient  world  was  not  distracted  by  the  tierce  con- 
flicts of  hostile  sects,  the  free  and  eloquent  writers  of  Greetx' 
and  Rome  had  few  opportunites  of  indulging  their  passions, 
or  of  exercising  their  impartiality  in  the  relation  of  religious 
events.  Since  the  origm  of  Theological  Factions,  soinr 
Historians,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Fra- Paolo,  Thuanus, 
Hume,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  have  deserved  the  singu- 
lar praise  of  holding  the  balance  with  a  steady  and  ecjual 
hand.  Independent  and  unconnected,  they  contemplated 
with  the  same  indifference,  the  opinions  and  interests  of  the 
contending  parties;  or,  if  they  were  seriously  attached  to  a 
particular  system,  they  were  armed  with  a  firm  and  moderate 
temper,  which  enabled  them  to  suppress  their  affections,  and 
to  sacrifice  their  resentments.  In  this  small,  but  venerable 
Synod  of  Historians,  Eusebius  cannot  claim  a  seat.  1  had 
acknowledged,  and  I  still  think,  that  his  chiiracter  was  less 
tinctured  with  credulity  than  that  of  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries ;  but  as  his  enemies  must  admit,  that  he  was  sinc(.'re 
and  earnest  in  the  profession  of  Christianity,  so  the  warmest 
of  his  admirers,  or  at  least  of  his  readers,  must  discern,  and 
will  probably  applaud,  the  religious  zeal  wliich  disgraces  c^r 
adorns  every  page  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History.  This  la- 
borious and  useful  work  was  published  at  a  tune,  b(twc'<n 
the  defeat  of  Licinius  and  the  Council  of  Nice,  when  the  xv- 
sentment  of  the  Christians  was  still  warm,  and  when  thcr 
Pagans  were  astonished  and  dismayed  by  the  recent  victory 
and  conversion  of  the  great  Constantine.  The  materials,  I 
shall  dare  to  repeat  the  invidious  epithets  of  scanty  and  sus- 
picious, were  extracted  from  the  accounts  which  the  Chris- 
tians themselves  had  given  of  their  aivn  sufferings,  anrl  rjf 
the  cruelty  of  their  enemies.  The  Pagans  had  so  long  and 
so  contemptuously  neglected  the  rising  greatness  of  the 
Church,  that  the  Bishop  of  Csesarea  had  little  either  to  hop<: 
or  to  fear  from  the  writers  of  the  opposite  party ;  almost  all 
of  that  Utile  which  did  exist,  has  been  accident;illy  lost,  or 
purposely  destroyed ;  and  the  candid  inrjuirer  may  vainly 
wish  to  compare  with  the  History  of  Eu.sebms,  some  Heathen 
narrative  of  the  persecutions  of  Decius  and  DirKrIetian. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  the  duty  of  an  impartial 
judge  to  be  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  who  is  incapable  of 
making  any  defence  for  himself;  and  it  is  the  first  office  of  a 
counsel  to  examme  with  distrust  and  suspicion  the  interested 
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evidence  of  the  accuser.  Reason  justifies  the  suspicion,  and 
it  is  confirmed  by  the  constant  experience  of  modem  His- 
tory, in  almost  every  instance  where  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  comparing^  the  mutual  complaints  and  apologies  of  the 
religious  factions,  who  have  disturbed  each  other's  happi- 
ness in  this  world  for  the  sake  of  securing  it  in  the  next 

As  we  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  contrasting  the  ad- 
verse relations  of  the  Christians  and  Pagans ;  it  is  the  more 
incumbent  on  us  to  improve  the  opportunities  of  trying  the 
narratives  of  Eusebius,  by  the  original,  and  sometimes  oc- 
casional, testimonies  of  the  more  ancient  writers  of  his  own 
party.  Dr.  Chelsum^"  has  observed,  that  the  celebrated 
passage  of  Origen,  which  has  so  much  thinned  the  ranks  of 
the  army  of  Martyrs,  must  be  confined  to  the  persecutions 
that  had  already  happened.  I  cannot  dispute  this  sagacious 
remark,  but  I  shall  venture  to  add,  that  this  passage  more 
immediately  relates  to  the  religious  tempests  which  had 
been  excited  in  the  time  and  country  of  Origen  ;  and  still 
more  particularly  to  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  to  the  per- 
secution of  Severus,  in  which  young  Origen  succesfuUy  ex- 
horted his  father,  to  sacrifice  his  life  and  fortune  for  the 
cause  of  Christ.  From  such  unquestionable  evidence,  I  am 
authorized  to  conclude,  that  the  number  of  holy  victims  who 
sealed  their  faith  with  their  blood,  was  not.  on  tliis  occasion, 
very  considerable :  but  I  cannot  reconcile  this  fair  conclu- 
sion with  the  positive  declaration  of  Eusebius  ( L.  vi.  c.  2.  p. 
258.),  that  at  Alexandria,  in  the  persecution  of  Severus,  an 
innumerable,  at  least  an  indefinite  multitude  {>iv"«0  of  Chris- 
tians were  honored  with  the  crown  of  Martyrdom.  The  ad- 
vocates for  Eusebius  may  exert  their  critical  skill  in  provintr 
that  fivptoL  and  o'Myot  7nany  and  few,  are  synonymous  an*! 
convertible  terms,  but  they  will  hardly  succeed  in  diminish- 
ing so  palpable  a  contradiction,  or  in  removing  the  suspicion 
which  deeply  fixes  itself  on  the  historical  character  of  the 
Bishop  of  Caisarea.  This  unfortunate  experiment  taught  me 
to  read,  with  becoming  caution,  the  loose  and  declamatory 
style  which  seems  to  magnify  the  multitude  of  Martyrs  and 
Confessors,  and  to  aggravate  the  nature  of  their  suffering^. 
From  the  same  motives  I  selected,  with  careful  observation. 
the  more  certain  account  of  the  number  of  pen^M^ who  ac- 
tually suffered  death  in  the  province  of  Paleslf  *■***  ng  the 
whole  eight  years  of  the  last  and  most  rigorc  ution. 

Besides  the  reasonable  grounds  ( )f  suspici 
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themselves  to  every  liberal  mind,  against  the  credibility  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Historians,  and  of  Eusebius,  their  ven- 
erable leader,  I  had  taken  notice  of  two  very  remarkable 
passages  of  the  Bishop  of  Caesarea.  He  frankly,  or  at  least 
indirectly,  declares,  that  in  treating  of  the  last  persecution, 
"  he  has  related  whatever  might  redound  to  the  glory,  and 
"  suppressed  all  that  could  tend  to  the  disgrace,  of  Re- 
**  ligion."***  Dr.  Chelsum,  who,  on  this  occasion,  most 
lamentably  exclaims  that  we  should  hear  Eusebius,  before 
we  utterly  condemn  him,  has  provided,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  worthy  colleague,  an  elaborate  defence  for  their  com- 
mon patron ;  and  as  if  he  were  secretly  conscious  of  the 
weakness  of  the  cause,  he  has  contrived  the  resource  of  in- 
trenching himself  in  a  very  muddy  soil,  behind  three  several 
fortifications,  which  do  not  exactly  support  each  other.  The 
advocate  for  the  sincerity  of  Eusebius  maintains  :  ist,  That 
he  never  made  such  a  declaration :  2dly,  That  he  had  a 
right  to  make  it:  and,  3dly,  That  he  did  not  observe  it. 
These  separate  and  almost  inconsistent  apologies,  I  shall 
separately  consider. 

I.  Dr.  Chelsum  is  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile, 1  beg 

pardon  for  weakening  the  force  of  his  dogmatic  style ;  he 
declares,  that,  "  It  is  plainly  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
"  express  words  of  the  charge  exhibited,  with  any  part  of 
"  either  of  the  passages  appealed  to  in  support  of  it."^**  If 
he  means,  as  I  think  he  must,  that  the  express  words  of  my 
text  cannot  be  found  in  that  of  Eusebius,  I  congratulate  the 
importance  of  the  discovery.  But  was  it  possible  ?  Could  it 
be  my  design  to  quote  the  words  of  Eusebius,  when  I  re- 
duced into  one  sentence  the  spirit  and  substance  of  two 
diffuse  and  distinct  passages  ?  If  I  have  given  the  true  sense 
and  meaning  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Historian,  I  have  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  a  fair  Interpreter ;  nor  shall  I  refuse  to 
rest  the  proof  of  my  fidelity  on  the  translation  of  those  two 
passages  of  Eusebius,  which  Dr.  Chelsum  produces  in  his 
favor."*  "  But  it  is  not  our  part  to  describe  the  sad  calamities 
**  which  at  last  befel  them  (the  Christians^,  since  it  does  not 
"  agree  with  our  plan  to  relate  their  dissensions  and 
"  wickedness  before  the  persecution  ;  on  which  account  we 
"  have  determined  to  relate  nothing  more  concerning  them 
"  than  may  serve  to  justify  the  Divine  Judgment.  We  there- 
"  fore  have  not  been  induced  to  make  mention  either  of 
"  those  who  were  tempted  in  the  persecution,  or  of  those 
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"  who  made  utter  shipwreck  of  their  salvation,  and  who 
"  were  sunk  of  their  own  accord  in  the  depths  of  the  storm; 
*'  but  shall  only  add  those  things  to  our  General  Histor}-. 
•*  which  may  in  the  first  place  be  profitable  to  ourselves,  and 
**  afterwards  to  posterity."  In  the  other  passage,  Eusebius, 
after  mentioning  the  dissensions  of  the  Confessors  among 
themselves,  again  declares  that  it  is  his  intention  to  pass 
over  all  these  things.    '*  Whatsoever  things,  (continues  the 
'*  Historian,  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  who  was  recom- 
'*  mending  the  practice  of  virtue,)  whatsoever  things  are 
"  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be 
"  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise ;  these  things  Euse- 
"  bins  thinks  most  suitable  to  a  History  of  Martyrs;"  of 
wonderful  Martyrs,  is  the  splendid  epithet  which  Dr.  Chel- 
sum  had  not  thought  proper  to  translate.  I  should  betray  a 
very  mean  opinion  of  the  judgment  and   candor  of  my 
readers,  if  I  added  a  single  reflection  on  the  clear  and  ob- 
vious tendency  of  the  two  passages  of  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
torian.    I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  Bishop  of  Ciesarea 
seems  to  have  claimed  a  privilege  of  a  still  more  dangerous 
and  extensive  nature.    In  one  of  the  most  learned  and  elab- 
orate works  that  antiquity  has  left  us,  the  Thirty-second 
Chapter  of  the  Twelfth  Book  of  his  Evangelical  Prepara- 
tion bears  for  its  title  this  scandalous  Proposition,  '*  How  it 
"  may  be  lawful  and  fitting  to  use  falsehood  as  a  medicine. 
*'  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  want  to  be  deceived." 

Off  6tr]r:tL  tzqte  T(.)  ilierthi  nvri  <^nj)fiaKH  xpjja^ai  em  cx^eXeia  rwv  ^eouriiji 

ra  Toi&TH  rpoTTt^,  (P.  356,  Edit.  Graec.  Rob.  Stephani,  Pari^ 
1544.)  In  this  |>assage  he  alleges  a  passage  of  Plato,  which 
approves  the  occasional  practice  of  pious  and  salutary  frauds; 
nor  is  Eusebius  ashamed  to  justify  the  sentiments  of  the 
Athenian  philosopher  by  the  example  of  the  sacred  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

2.  I  had  contented  myself  with  observing,  that  Eusebius 
had  violated  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  historv.  AV 
quid  veri  dicere  non  audeat :  nor  could  I  imagine,  if  the  fact 
was  allowed,  that  any  question  could  possibly  arise  upon 
the  matter  of  right.  I  was  indetftflMMdcen ;  and  I  now 
bej^in  to  understand  why  1  have  g^^^Klittle  satisfaction 
to  Dr.  Chelsum,  and  to  other  c  ^HlHtol^c  complexion, 
as  our  ideas  of  the  duties  ar  "an  historian 

appear  to  be  so  widely  difi!  **  eveiy 

"  writer  has  a  right  to  '^^ 
"  benefit  of  his  reader  • 
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"  consistently ;  that  he  considers  himself,  according  to  it,  not 
"  as  a  complete  historian  of  the  times,  but   rather  as  a 
"  didactic  writer,  whose  main  object  is  to  make  his  work, 
"  like  the  Scriptures  themselves,  profitable   for   Doc- 
*'  trine:  that,  as  he  treats  only  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
"  the  plan  is  at  least  excusable,  perhaps  peculiarly  proper ; 
"  and  that  he  has  conformed  himself  to  the  principal  duty 
"  of  an  historian,  while,  according  to  his  immediate  design, 
**  he  has  not  particularly  related  any  of  the  transactions 
**  which  could  tend  to  the  disgrace  of  religion."  '*'  The  his- 
torian must  indeed  be  generous,  who  will  conceal,  by  his 
own  disgrace,  that  of  his  country,  or  of  his  religion.  What- 
ever subject  he  has  chosen,  whatever  persons  he  introduces, 
he  owes  to  himself,  to  the  present  age,  and  to  posterity,  a 
just  and  perfect  delineation  of  all  that  may  be  praised,  of 
all  that  may  be  excused,  and  of  all  that  must  be  censured.  If 
he  fails  in  the  discharge  of  his  important  office,  he  partially 
violates  the  sacred  obligations  of  truth,  and  disappoints  his 
readers  of  the  instruction  which  they  might  have  derived 
from  a  fair  parallel  of  the  vices  and  virtues  of  the  most  illus- 
trious characters.     Herodotus  might  range  without  control 
in  the  spacious  walks  of  the  Greek  and  Barbaric  domain,  and 
Thucydides  might  confine  his  steps  to  the  narrow  path  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war ;  but  those  historians  would  never  have 
deserved  the  esteem  of  posterity,  if  they  had  designedly 
suppressed  or  transiendy  mentioned  those  facts  which  could 
tend  to  the  disgrace  of  Greece  or  of  Athens.     These  un- 
alterable dictates  of  conscience  and  reason  have  been  seldom 
questioned,  though  they  have  been  seldom  obser\'ed  ;  and 
we  must  sincerly  join  in  the  honest  complaint  of  Melchior 
Canus,  **  that  the  lives  of  the  philosophers  have  been  com- 
"  posed  by  Laertius,  and  those  of  the  Qesars  by  Suetonius, 
mth  a  much  stricter  and  more  severe  regard  for  historic 
"  truth,  than  can  be  found  in  the  lives  of  saints  and  martyn-, 
'*  as  they  are  described  by  Catholic  writers."    ^See  I^ci 
Cammufus,  L.  xi    p.  650.  apud  Qericum.  Eputol.  Critic. 
V.  p.  136.)   And  yet  the  partial  representation  of  truth  Li  of 
far  more  pernicious  consequence  in  ecclesiastical,  than  in 
civil  history.   If  Laertius  had  concealed  the  d^V,t=  of  Pla:o, 
or  if  Suetonius  had  disguised  the  vices  of  Au^j.s:i=!,  we 
should  have  been  deprived  of  the  knowledge  of  sonie  curi- 
ous, and  oerfaaps  instniaive.  facts,  and  our  id^ra  of  those 
celebrated  men  might  have  been  more  Livorable  than  they 
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deserved ;  but  I  cannot  discover  any  practical  inconveniences 
which  could  have  been  the  result  of  our  ignorance.     But 
if  Eusebius  had  fairly  and  circumstantially   related    the 
scandalous  dissensions  of  the  Confessors ;  if  he  had  shown 
that  their  virtues  were  tinctured  with  pride  and  obstinacy, 
and  that  their  lively  faith  was  not  exempt  from  some  mix- 
ture of  enthusiasm ;  he  would  have  armed  his  readers  ^^inst 
the  excessive  veneration  for  those  holy  men,  which  imper- 
ceptibly degenerated  into  religious  worship.     The  success 
of  these  didactic  histories,  by  concealing  or  palliating  every 
circumstance  of  human  infirmity,  was  one  of  the  most  effica- 
cious means  of  consecrating  the  memory,  the  bones,  and  the 
writings  of  the  saints  of  the  prevailing  party ;  and  a  great 
part  of  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  3ie  Church  of  Rome 
may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  this  criminal  dissimulation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  historians.     As  a  Protestant  Divine,  Dr. 
Chelsum  must  abhor  these  corruptions  ;  but  as  a  Christian, 
he  should  be  careful  lest  his  apology  for  the  prudent  choice 
of  Eusebius  should  ^x  an  indirect  censure  on  the  unreserv^ed 
sincerity  of  the  four  Evangelists.    Instead  of  confining  their 
narrative  to  those  things  which  are  virtuous  and  of  good 
report,  instead  of  following  the  plan  which  is  here  recom- 
mended as  peculiarly  proper  for  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
the  inspired  writers  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  relate  the 
most  minute  circumstances  of  the  fall  of  St.  Peter,  without 
considering  whether  the  behavior  of  an  Aposde,  who  thrice 
denied  his  Divine  Master,  might  redound  to  the  honor,  or 
to  the  disgrace  of  Christianity.     If  Dr.  Chelsum  should  be 
frightened  by  this  unexpected  consequence,  if  he  should  be 
desirous  of  saving  his  faith  from  utter  shipwreck ^  by  throw- 
ing overboard  the  useless  lumber  of  memory  and  reflection, 
I  am  not  enough  his  enemy  to  impede  the  success  of  his 
honest  endeavors. 

The  didactic  method  of  writing  history  was  still  more 
profitably  exercised  by  Eusebius  in  another  work,  which  he 
has  entitled,  The  Life  of  Constantine,  his  gracious  patron 
and  benefactor.  Priests  and  poets  have  enjoyed  in  every  age 
a  privilege  of  flattery  ;  but  if  the  actions  of  Constantine  are 
compared  with  the  perfect  idea  of  a  royal  saint,  which, 
under  his  name,  has  been  delinr  BdAHlMI^.4eBl  and  grati- 
tude of  Eusebius,  the  most  '  ill  confess, 
that  when  I  styled  him  a  am  ily  be 
restrained  by  my  respect  fi 

lof»  Gibbon,  p.  704. 
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use  of  a  much  harsher  epithet.  The  other  appellation  of  a 
passionate  declaimer,  which  seems  to  have  sounded  still  more 
offensive  in  the  tender  ears  of  Dr.  Chelsum/**  was  not  ap- 
plied by  me  to  Eusebius,  but  to  Lactantius,  or  rather  to  the 
author  of  the  historical  declamation,  De  mortibus  perse cu- 
torum  ;  and  indeed  it  is  much  more  properly  adapted  to  the 
Rhetorician,  than  to  the  Bishop.  Each  of  those  authors 
was  alike  studious  of  the  glory  of  Constantine ;  but  each  of 
them  directed  the  torrent  of  his  invectives  against  the  tyrant, 
whether  Maxentius  or  Licinus,  whose  recent  defeat  was  the 
actual  theme  of  popular  and  Christian  applause.  This  simple 
observation  may  serve  to  extinguish  a  very  trifling  objec- 
tion of  my  critic,  That  Eusebius  has  not  represented  the 
tyrant  Maxentius  under  the  character  of  a  Persecutor. 

Without  scrutinizing  the  considerations  of  interest  which 
might  support  the  integrity  of  Baronius  and  Tillemont,  I 
may  fairly  observe,  that  both  those  learned  Catholics  have 
acknowledged  and  condemned  the  dissimulation  of  Eusebius, 
which  is  pardy  denied,  and  partly  justified,  by  my  adversary. 
The  honorable  reflection  of  Baronius  well  deserves  to  be 
transcribed.  "  Haec  (the  passages  already  quoted)  de  suo  in 
"  conscribendft  persecutionis  historia  Eusebius  ;  parum  ex- 
"  plens  numeros  sui  muneris  ;  dum  perinde  ac  si  panegyrim 
"  scriberet  non  historiam,  triumphos  dumtaxat  martyrum 
"  atque  victorias,  non  autem  lapsus  jacturamque  fidelium 
"  posteris  scripturae  monumentis  curaret."  (Baron.  Anna/. 
Ecclesia^t  A.  D.  302,  No.  11.  See  likewise  Tillemont, 
Mem.  Eccles,  tom.  v.  p.  62,  156;  tom.  vii.  p.  130.)  In  a 
former  instance,  Dr.  Chelsum  appeared  to  be  more  credu- 
lous than  a  Monk :  on  the  present  occasion,  he  has  shown 
himself  less  sincere  than  a  Cardinal,  and  more  obstinate 
than  a  Jansenist. 

3.  Yet  the  advocate  for  Eusebius  has  still  another  expe- 
dient in  reserve.  Perhaps  he  made  the  unfortunate  decla- 
ration of  his  partial  design,  perhaps  he  had  a  right  to  make 
it ;  but  at  least  his  accuser  must  admit,  that  he  has  saved  his 
honor  by  not  keeping  his  word ;  since  I  myself  have  taken 
notice  of  the  corruption  of  manners  and  principles 
among  the  Christians  so  forcibly  lamented  by  Euse- 
bius. He  has  indeed  indulged  himself  in  a  strain  of  loose 
and  indefinite  censure,  which  may  generally  be  just,  and 
which  cannot  be  [>ersonally  offensive,  which  is  alike  inca- 
pable of  wounding  or  of  correcting,  as  it  seems  to  have  no 

iM  Clielsum,  p.  aj4.  ^i«  Chelsum,  p.  326.  227* 
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fixed  object  or  certain  aim.  Juvenal  might  have  read  his  satire 
against  women  in  a  circle  of  Roman  ladies,  and  each  of  them 
might  have  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  amusing  description 
of  the  various  vices  and  follies,  from  which  she  herself  was  so 
perfectly  free.     The  moralist,  the  preacher,  the  ecclesiastical 
historian,  enjoy  a  still  more  ample  latitude  of  invective ;  and  as 
long  as  they  abstain  from  any  particular  censure,  they  may  se- 
curely expose,  and  even  exaggerate,  the  sins  of  the  multitude. 
The  precepts  of  Christianity  seem  to  inculcate  a  style  of  morti- 
fication, of  abasement,  of  self-contempt;  and  the  hypocrite 
who  aspires  to  the  reputation  of  a  samt,  often  finds  it  con- 
venient to  affect  the  language  of  a  penitent.    I  should  doubt 
whether  Dr.  Chelsum  is  much  acquainted  with  the  comedies 
of  Moliere.     If  he  has  ever  read  that  inimitable  master  of 
human  life,  he  may  recollect  whether  Tartuffe  was  very  much 
inclined  to  confess  his  real  guilt,  when  he  exclaimed, 

Oui^  mon  frerr^  je  suis  un  mf chant,  un  conpable; 
Un  malhcureux  picheur,  tout  pirin  d  ^iniquitii  ; 
Le  plus  grand  sceUrat  qui  ait  jamais  etc. 
Chaque  instant  de  ma  me  est  charge  de  soitillures^ 
Elle  n'est  qu'un  amas  de  crimes  et  d' ordures. 

Oui,  mon  cher  fits,  parlez,  traitez  moi  de  perfide, 
D'in/atue,  de  perdu,  de  voleur,  d' homicide ; 
Accahlez  moi  de  noms  encore  plus  detestes  : 
Je  n\y  contredis  point,  je  les  ai  merites. 
El  j'en  7'eu.x  u  gcnoux  snuff rir  Vignominie^ 
Comme  une  houte  due  aux  crimes  de  ma  vie. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  compare  the  character  of  Tartuffe 
with  that  of  Eusebius  ;  the  former  pointed  his  invectives 
against  himself,  the  latter  directed  them  against  the  tinus 
in  which  he  had  lived  :  but  as  the  prudent  Bishop  of  Caesarea 
did  not  specify  any  place  or  person  for  the  object  of  his 
censure,  he  cannot  justly  be  accused,  even  by  his  friends, 
of  violating  \\\^  profitable  plan  of  his  didactic  history. 

The  extreme  caution  of  Eusebius,  who  declines  any  men- 
tion of  those  who  were  tempted  and  who  fell  during  the 
persecution,  has  countenanced  a  suspicion  that  he  himself 
was  one  of  those  unhappy  victims,  and  that  \ii&  tenderness 
for  the  wounded  fame  of  his  brethren  aroieAMM just  appre- 
hension of  his  own  disgrace.     In  OlliH|^^^Ha^"  I  h^^d 
observed,  that  he  was  charged  w'  -^^^^^^^^^^'      irrj. 
inal  compliances,  in  his  own  o"* 
Tyre.  I  am  therefore  acc< 
for  the  truth  of  the  accm 
on  this  occasion  unite  th 

ni  Gibbon,  p.  699.    "N.  \'j^ 
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in  asserting  the  innocence  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Historian,"* 
I  shall  advance  one  step  further,  and  shall  maintain,  that  the 
charge  against  Eusebius,  though  not  legally  proved,  is  sup- 
ported by  a  reasonable  share  of  presumptive  evidence. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  our  orthodox  Divines  should 
be  so  earnest  and  zealous  in  the  defence  of  Eusebius ;  whose 
moral  character  cannot  be  preserved,  unless  by  the  sacrifice 
of  a  more  illustrious,  and,  as  I  really  believe,  of  a  more  inno- 
cent victim.  Either  the  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  on  a  very  im- 
portant occasion,  violated  the  laws  of  Christian  charity  and 
civil  justice,  or  we  must  fix.  a  charge  of  calumny,  almost  of 
forgery,  on  the  head  of  the  great  Athanasius,  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  Homoousian  cause,  and  the  firmest  pillar  of 
the  Catholic  faith.  In  the  Council  of  Tyre,  he  was  accused 
of  murdering,  or  at  least  of  mutilating  a  Bishop,  whom  he 
produced  at  Tyre  alive  and  unhurt  {Athanas.  tom.  i.  p.  783, 
786.) ;  and  of  sacrilegiously  breaking  a  consecrated  cnalice, 
in  a  village  where  neither  church,  nor  altar,  nor  chalice, 
could  i>ossibly  have  existed.  {Athanas,  tom.  i.  p.  731.732, 
802.)  Notwithstanding  the  clearest  proofs  of  his  innocence, 
Athanasius  was  oppressed  by  the  Arian  faction  ;  and  Euse- 
bius of  Caesarea,  the  venerable  father  of  Ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, conducted  this  iniquitous  prosecution  from  a  motive 
of  personal  enmity.  {Athanas.  tom.  i.  p,  728, 795,  797. )  Four 
years  afterwards,  a  national  council  of  the  Bishops  of  Egypt, 
forty-nine  of  whom  had  been  present  at  the  synod  of  Tyre, 
addressed  an  epistle  or  manifesto  in  favor  of  Athanasius  to 
all  the  Bishops  of  the  Christian  world.  In  this  epistle  they 
assert,  that  some  of  the  Confessors,  who  accompanied  them 
to  Tyre,  had  accused  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  of  an  act  relative 

to  idolatrous  sacrifice.  ««  Ev(7fC«of  o  ev  Kaiaepet^  Tjjc  TlaXaiaTiviji 
eiri  ^voig,  KarrjyofistTO  ino  tuv  avv  iifiiv  dftoXoyrjTuv.  (Athattas.  tom.  i. 

p.  728.)  Besides  this  short  and  authentic  memorial,  which 
escaped  the  knowledge  or  the  candor  of  our  confed- 
erate Doctors,  a  consonant  but  more  circumstantial  narra- 
tive of  the  accusaUon  of  Eusebius  may  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Epiphanius  (Hares.  Ixviii.  p.  723,  724.),  the 
learned  Bishop  of  Salamis,  who  was  born  about  the  time  of 
the  Synod  of  Tyre.  He  relates,  that,  in  one  of  the  sessions 
of  the  Council,  Potamon,  Bishop  of  Heraclea  in  Egypt  ad- 
dresssed  Eusebius  in  the  following  words  ;  **  How  now, 
"  Eusebius,  can  this  be  borne,  that  you  should  be  seated  as 
**  a  judge,  while  the  innocent  Athanasius  is  left  standing  as 
**  a  criminal  ?  Tell  me,  continued  Potamon,  were  we  not  in 
**  prison  together  during  the  persecution?  For  my  own  par:, 

11*  Chelsum  and  Raiidoliih,  p.  236.  2-:-.  238. 
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"  I  lost  an  eye  for  the  sake  of  the  truth ;  but  I  cannot  dis- 
"  cern  that  you  have  lost  any  one  of  your  members.  You 
"  bear  not  any  marks  of  your  sufferings  for  Jesus  Christ  ; 
"  but  here  you  are,  full  of  life,  and  with  all  the  parts  of  your 
"  body  sound  and  entire.  How  could  you  contrive  to  es- 
"  cape  from  prison,  unless  you  stained  your  conscience, 
"  either  by  actual  guilt  or  by  a  criminal  promise  to  our 
"  persecutors  ?  "  Eusebius  immediately  broke  up  the  meet- 
ing, and  discovered,  by  his  anger,  that  he  was  confounded 
or  provoked  by  the  reproaches  of  the  Confessor  Potamon. 
1  should  despise  myself,  if  I  were  capable  of  magnifying, 
for  a  present  occasion,  the  authority  of  the  witness  whom 
I  have  produced.  Potamon  was  most  assuredly  actuated  by 
a  strong  prejudice  against  the  personal  enemy  of  his  Primate ; 
and  if  the  transaction  to  which  he  alluded  had  been  fA  a 
private  and  doubtful  kind,  I  would  not  take  any  urigenerous 
advantage  of  the  respect  which  my  reverend  adversaries  must 
entertain  for  the  character  of  a  confessor.  Butlcannotdistrust 
the  veracity  of  Potamon,  when  he  confined  himself  to  the  as- 
sertion of  a  fact,  which  lay  within  the  compass  of  his  personal 
knowledge:  and  collateral  testimony  (see  Photius,  p.  296, 
297)  attests,  tliat  Eusebius  was  long  enough  in  prison  to  assist 
his  friend,  the  Martyr  Pamphilus,  in  composing  the  first  five 
books  of  his  Apology  for  Origen.  If  we  admit  that  Eusebius 
was  imprisoned,  he  must  have  been  discharged,  and  his  dis- 
charge must  have  been  cither  honorable,  or  criminal,  or  inno- 
cent. If  his  patience  vanquished  the  cruelty  of  the  Tyrant's 
ministers,  a  sJiort  relation  of  his  own  confession  and  sufferings 
would  have  formed  an  useful  and  edifying  chapter  in  his  Z)i- 
dacfic  History  oil\\G  persecution  of  Palestine;  and  the  reader 
would  have  been  satisfied  of  the  veracity  of  an  historian  who 
valued  truth  abijvehis  life.  Ifit  had  been  in  his  power  to  justiiy, 
or  even  to  excuse,  the  manner  of  his  discharge  from  priaoa, 
it  wn.s  liis  interest,  it  was  his  duty,  to  prevent  the  doabbaad 
suspicions  which  must  arise  from  his  silence  under  these  deli- 
cate circumstances.  Notwithstanding  these  urgent  n 
Eusebius  has  observed  a  profound,  and  perhaps  a 
silence  :  though  he  frequently  celebrates  the  merit  a 
tj'rdom  of  his  friend  Pamphilus  (p.  371.  394.  419.  4; 
Cantab.),  he  never  insinuates  that  he  was  his  comf)) 
prison:  and  while  he  copiously  describe 
persecution  iu  Palestine,  he  never  represe 
other  light  than  that  of  a  spectator.  Si" 
writer,  who  relates  witii  a  visible  satisfac 
events  of  his  own  life,  if  it  be  not  absoln 
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an  evidence  of  conscious  guilt,  must  excite,  and  may  justify, 
the  suspicions  of  the  most  candid  critic. 

Yet  the  firnmess  of  Dr.  Randolph  is  not  shaken  by  these 
rational  suspicions ;  and  he  condescends,  in  a  magisterial 
tone,  to  inform  me,  **  That  it  is  highly  improbable,  from 
"  the  general  well-known  decision  of  the  Church  in  such 
"  cases,  that  had  his  apostasy  been  known,  he  would  have 
"  risen  to  those  high  honors  which  he  attained,  or  been 
"  admitted  at  all  indeed  to  any  other  than  lay-communion." 
This  weighty  objection  did  not  surprise  me,  as  I  had  already 
seen  the  substance  of  it  in  the  Prolegomena  of  Valesius ; 
but  I  safely  disregarded  a  difficulty  which  had  not  appeared 
of  any  moment  to  the  national  council  of  Egypt ;  ana  I  still 
think  that  an  hundred  Bishops,  with  Athanasius  at  their 
head,  were  as  competent  judges  of  the  discipline  of  the  fourth 
century,  as  even  the  Lady  Margaret's  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  As  a  work  of  supererogation, 
I  have  consulted,  however,  the  Antiquities  of  Bingham  (See 
L.  iv.  c.  iii.  s.  6,  7.  vol.  i.  p.  144,  &c.  fol.  edit),  and  found,  as  I 
expected,  that  much  real  learning  had  made  him  cautious 
and  modest.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts  and 
authorities  already  known  to  me,  and  of  those  with  which  I 
was  supplied  by  the  diligent  antiquarian,  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  theory  and  the  practice  of  discipline  were  not  invariably 
the  same,  that  particular  examples  cannot  always  be  recon- 
ciled with  general  rules,  and  that  the  stern  laws  of  justice  often 
yielded  to  motives  of  policy  and  convenience.  The  temper 
of  Jerom  towards  those  whom  he  considered  as  heretics,  was 
fierce  and  unforjg^ving ;  yet  the  Dialogue  of  Jerom  against  the 
Luciferians,  which  I  have  read  with  infinite  pleasure  (tom.  ii. 
p.  135-147.  Edit  Basil.  1536.),  is  the  seasonable  and  dextrous 
performance  of  a  statesman,  who  felt  the  expediency  of  sooth- 
ing and  reconciling  a  numerous  party  of  offenders.  The  most 
rigid  discipline,  with  regard  to  the  ecclesiastics  who  had  fallen 
in  time  of  persecution,  is  expressed  in  the  loth  Canon  of  the 
Council  of  Nice;  the  most  remarkable  indulgence  was  shown 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  same  Council  to  the  lapsed^  the  degraded, 
the  schismatic  Bishop  of  Lycopolis.  Of  the  penitent  sinners, 
some  might  escape  the  shame  of  a  public  conviction  or  confes- 
sion, and  others  might  be  exempted  from  the  rigor  of  clerical 
punishment  If  Eusebius  incurred  the  guilt  of  a  sacrilegious 
promise,  (for  we  are  free  to  accept  the  milder  alternative  of 
Potamon,)  the  proofs  of  this  criminal  transaction  might  be 
suppressed  by  tne  influence  of  money  or  favor;  a  seasonable 
journey  into  Egypt  might  allow  time  for  the  popular  rumors 
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to  subside.  The  crime  of  Eusebius  might  be  protected  by 
the  impunity  of  many  Episcopal  Apostates  (See  Philostorg. 
L.  ii.  c.  15.  p.  21.  Edit.  Gothofred.) ;  and  the  governors  of 
the  church  very  reasonably  desired  to  retain  in  their  service 
the  most  learned  Christian  of  the  age. 

Before  I  return  these  sheets  to  the  press,  I  must  not  forget 
an  anonymous  pamplilet,  which,  under  the  title  oiA/ew  Re- 
marks, &c.,  was  published  against  my  History  \i\  the  course  of 
the  last  summer.  The  unknown  writer  has  thought  proper  to 
distinguish  himself  by  the  emphatic,  yet  vague,  appellation  of 
A  Gentlkman  :  but  I  must  lament  that  he  has  not  consid- 
ered, with  becoming  attention,  the  duties  of  that  respectable 
character.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  motives  which  can  urge  a  man 
of  a  liberal  mind,  and  liberal  manners,  to  attack  without  prov- 
ocation, and  without  tenderness,  any  work  which  may  have 
contributed  to  the  information,  or  even  to  the  amusement,  of 
the  Public.    But  I  am  well  convinced  that  the  author  of  such 
a  work,  who  boldly  gives  his  name  and  his  labors  to  the  world, 
imposes  on  his  adversaries  the  fair  and  honorable  obligation 
of  encountering  him  in  open  daylight,  and  of  supporting  the 
weight  of  their  assertions  by  the  credit  of  their  names.    Tlie 
effusicjns  of  wit.  or  the  productions  of  reason,  may  be  acce/)ted 
from  a  secret  and  unknown  hand.    The  critic  who  attempts 
to  injure  the  reputation  of  another,  by  strong  imputations 
which  may  possibly  be  false,  should  renounce  tlie  ungen- 
erous hope  of  concealing  behind  a  mask  the  vexation  of 
disappointment,  and  the  guilty  blush  of  detection. 

After  this  remark,  which  I  cannot  make  without  some  de- 
gree of  concern,  I  shall  frankly  declare,  that  it  is  not  my  wi^h 
or  my  intention  to  prosecute  with  this  Gentlcmaji  a  literarv 
altercation.  There  lies  between  us  a  broad  and  unt*atli<  )mahle 
gulf;  and  the  heavy  mist  of  prejudice  and  superstition,  which 
has  in  a  great  measure  been  dispelled  by  the  free  inquiries  of 
the  |)rcsent  age,  still  continues  to  involve  the  mind  of  my  ad- 
versary. I  le  fondly  embraces  those  phantoms,  (for  instance, 
an  imaginary  Pilate, *'\)  which  can  scarcely  find  a  shelter  in 
the  gloom  of  an  Italian  convent ;  and  the  resentOMliMllJ^ukh 
he  points  against  me,  might  frequently  be  extended,  to  the 
most  enliglucned  of  the  Protestant,  or,  in  bi5^j|||jjiyi^  of 
the  Heretical  critics.  His  observations 
a  number  of  unconnected  paragraphs,  eachrf' 
some  quotation  from  my  History ^  and  the 
monly  trifling,  expression  of  his  dis**' 
pleasure.  Those  scniiinents  I  cannc 
as  the  religions  o{)inioiis  ot  this  Gef 
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founded  on  the  infallibility  of  the  Church/"  they  are  not  cal- 
culated to  make  a  very  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  an 
English  reader.  The  view  o{ facts  will  be  materially  affected 
by  the  contagious  influence  oi  doctrines.  The  man  who  re- 
fuses to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  Charles  \\ 
towards  their  Protestant  subjects,"*  declares  himself  incapa- 
ble of  distinguishing  the  limits  of  persecution  and  toleration. 
The  devout  Papist,  who  has  implored  on  his  knees  the  inter- 
cession of  St.  Cyprian,  will  seldom  presume  to  examine  the 
actions  of  the  Saint  by  the  rules  of  historical  evidence  and 
of  moral  propriety.  Instead  of  the  homely  likeness  which  I 
had  exhibited  of  the  Bishop  of  Carthage,  my  adversary  has 
substituted  a  life  of  Cyprian,"*  full  of  what  the  French  call 
onctioHy  and  the  English,  canting,  (See  Tortin*s  Remarks, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  239.) ;  to  which  I  can  only  reply,  that  those  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  principles  of  Mosheim  and  Le 
Clerc,  must  view  with  eyes  very  different  from  mine,  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  third  century. 

It  would  be  an  endless  discussion  {endless  in  every  sense  of 
the  word)  were  I  to  examine  the  cavils  which  start  up  and 
expire  in  every  page  of  this  criticism,  on  the  inexhaustible 
topic  of  opinions,  characters,  and  intentions.  Most  of  the 
instances  which  are  here  produced  are  of  so  brittle  a  sub- 
stance, that  they  fall  in  pieces  as  soon  as  they  are  touched  : 
and  I  searched  for  some  time  before  I  was  able  to  discover 
an  example  of  some  moment  where  the  Gentleman  had 
fairly  staked  his  veracity  against  some  positive  fact  asserted 
in  the  Two  last  Chapters  of  my  History.  At  last  I  perceived 
that  he  has  absolutely  denied"'  that  any  thing  can  be 
gathered  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Cyprian,  or  from  his 
treatise  De  Unitate  Ecclesia,  to  which  I  had  referred,  to 
justify  my  account  of  the  spiritual  pride  and  licentious 
manners  of  some  of  the  confessors."*  As  the  numbers  of  tlie 
Epistles  are  not  the  same  in  the  edition  of  Pamelius  and  in 
that  of  Fell,  the  critic  may  be  excused  for  mistaking  my 
quotations,  if  he  will  acknowledge  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  that  he  never  heard  of  the  troubles 
excited  by  the  spiritual  pride  of  the  Confessors,  who  usurped 
the  privilege  of  giving  letters  of  communion  to  penitent 
sinners.  But  my  reference  to  the  treatise  De  Unitate 
Ecclesia  was  clear  and  direct;  the  treatise  itself  contains 
only  ten  pages,  and  the  following  words  might  be  distinctly 
read  by  any  person  who  understood  the  Latin  language. 
**  Nee  quisquam  miretur,  dilectissimi  fratres,  etiam  de  con- 

iH  Remarks,  p.  15.  us  Id.  p.  m.  lie  Id.  p.  72-88. 

117  Remarks,  p.  90,  91.  u«  Gibbon,  p.  661.  Note 91. 
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"  fessoribus  quosdam  ad  ista  procedere,  inde  quoque  aliquos 
"  tain  nefanda  tarn  gravia  peccare.  Neque  eiiim  confessio 
"  immunem  facit  ab  insidiis  diaboli ;  aut  contra  tentationes. 
*'  et  pericula,  et  incursus  atque  impetus  seculares  adhuc  in 
"  seculo  positum  perpetua  securitate  defendit :  ceterum 
"  nunquam  in  confessoribus,yraw^^^,  et  stupra^  et  adulteria 
"  postinodum  videremus,  vuae  nunc  in  quibusdam  videntcs 
"  ingemiscimus  et  dolemus."  This  formal  declaration  of 
Cyprian,  which  is  followed  by  several  long  periods  of  ad- 
monition and  censure,  is  alone  sufficient  to  expose  the 
scandalous  vices  of  some  of  the  Confessors,  and  the  disin- 
genuous behavior  of  my  concealed  adversary. 

After  this  example,  which  I  have  fairly  chosen  as  one  of 
the  most  specious  and  important  of  his  objections,  the  can- 
did Reader  would  excuse  me,  if  from  this  moment  I  de- 
clined the  GentlemavL  s  acquaintance.  But  as  two  topics 
have  occurred,  which  are  intimately  connected  with  x\i^ 
subject  of  the  preceding  sheets,  I  have  inserted  each  of  them 
in  its  proper  place,  as  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  article  of 
my  answers  to  Mr.  Davis,  and  of  the  first  article  of  mv  re- 
ply  to  the  confederate  Doctors,  Chelsuni  and  Randolph. 

It  is  not  without  some  mixture  of  mortification  and  re- 
gret, that  I  now  look  back  on  the  number  of  hours  which  I 
have  consumed,  and  the  number  of  pages  which  I  have 
filled,  in  vindicating  my  literary  and  moral  character  from 
the  charge  of  willful  misrepresentations,  gross  errors^  and 
sQVvW^  plagiarisms.  I  cannot  derive  any  triumph  or  conso- 
lation from  the  occasional  advantages  which  I  may  have 
gained  over  three  adversaries,  whom  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
consider  as  objects  either  of  terror  or  of  esteem.    The  spirit 
of  resentment,  and  every  other  lively  sensation,  have  long 
since  been  extinguished ;  and  the  pen  would  long  since  have 
dropped  from  my  weary  hand,  had  I  not  been  supported  in 
the  execution  of  this  ungrateful  task,  by  the  consciousness,  or 
at  least  by  the  opinion,  that  I  was  discharging  a  debt  of  honor 
to  the  Public  and  to  myself    I  am  impatient  to  dismiss,  and 
to  dismiss  for  ever,  this  odious  controversy,  with  the  suc- 
cess of  which  I  cannot  surely  be  elated  ;  and  I  have  only  to 
request,  that,  as  soon  as  my  readers  are  convinced  of  my 
innocence,  they  would  forget  my  Vindication. 

Edward  Gibbon. 
Bentinck-Street, 
February  3.  1779. 


HERCULES. 
**  JMmI  pmrftei  SUrp,  Med  m  JUmpieti  pHgki,  ^  MfTf  kngt 

PHOMETHEUS,  crucified  to  a  rock  on  Mount  Caacasas,  predicted  to  ibe 
unfortunate  lo,  that  the  thirteenth  of  her  descendants  thoold  he  his  deliverer 
from  the  unjust  punishment  inflicted  by  Jufitul  The  prophet  Isaiah  foretold  in 
like  manner. the  birth  of  Jbsi»  ;  and  the  miracles  which  esublish  Christ's  divisiij 
correspond  to  the  miraculous  labors  of  Hbkculbs.  Tyrants  were  subdued  by  the 
son  of  Alcmene,  monsters  were  conquered,  the  enslaved  set  free,  bounds  set  la 
ii^ustice,  and  the  beneficent  god  Prombthbus,  who  had  offended  Ji;pitbk  bf 
conferring  benefiu  upon  mankind,  was  delivered  from  his  torments  by  the  savior 
HBRciaxs,  as  holy  pippheu  had  foretold. 

The  serpents  sent  to  destroy  the  in&nt  Hbkculbs  were  strangled  by  the  divioc 
babe;  the  Neraean  lion  yielded  his  life  to  the  immortal  youth;  and  the  twdve 
labors  which  attest  his  n^nhood,  though  unjustly  imposed,  were  performed  witli 
uncomplaining  fortitude  )uid  resignation. 

Though  born  to  be  a  king,  Hbrcitucs.  like  jBSin,  passed  his  life  in  labors  ibr 
the  good  of  mankinds-  To  rescue  his  friend  he  descended  into  hell,  and  succes** 
fully  defied  the  powers  of  darkness.  According  to  the  ApastU^  Creed,  Jasus 
afterwards  performed  a  similar  Journey,  and  it  is  certain  that  Hbrculbs  lilcc 
jBsus,  was  awarded  divine  honon  after  his  death. 

Under  the  name  of  IHvmt  /KrfifM  — the  protector  of  plighted  fiiith  and  of  the 
sacredness  of  oaths— Hbkculbs  was  partlmlarly  worshiped.  "  Me  Dims  Fulitu.'* 
—so  help  me  the  god  Fidius,  or  HbrcKtlbs  ;  or,  by  the  favor  of  Hbrculbs.  was 
the  form  of  oath  administered.  The  eminent  scholar,  Alexander  Adam,  LL.D.. 
Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  says  in  Roman  Antiqutlies,  p.  a6^ 
"Men  used  to  swear  by  Hkrculbs  in  their  asseverations;  Hercle,  Meherclt^ 
•*  vcl-«,  so  under  the  title  of  DIUS  FIDIUS,  i.  e.  Deus  ftdei,  the  god  of  faiih  or 
•'  honor ;  thus,^^Z>rafm  Fidium,  Plant.,  me  Dins  Fidius,  ac.jttvet,  Sallust.  Cat.  35- ' 
Taylor  believes  the  ancient  oath  to  have  been  '"Me  Deus  FiHtuI"  the  filling 
"  up  of  which  formulary,  with  the  words  ita  adjuvet,  makes  the  sense  complete. 
"  So  kelp  me  God  the  Son  I '  The  form  of  oath  used  ui  our  universities  at  this  day 
"  is,  •  Ita  me  Deus  adjttvei  et  sancta  ejus  evangelia  !  '—So  kelp  me  God  and  his  holy 
"  Gospels r'  •  •  •  "  And  why  might  not  Hercules  be  honored  with  the  title  of 
"  God  the  son.  to  distinguish  him  from  Jupiter,  or  God  the  Father,  as  by  his 
"  human  nature  standing  in  a  nearer  relation  to  mankind  than  the  paternal  deity, 
"  and  the  fitter  to  be  appealed  to  as  a  mediator  in  human  transactions ;  especially 
"  seeing  that  he  was  known  and  recognized  under  the  exactly  similar  designation 
"  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Savior  4^  the  world  f*^ 

The  Jewish  form  of  administering  an  oath,  in  which  one  party  placed  his  hand 
under  the  other's  thigh,  as  Abraham  did,  {,Gen,  xxiv.  a,  3.),  was  a  most  absurd, 
ridiculous,  and  barbarous  custom,  which  has  deservedly  become  obsolete. 

The  solemn  obligation  of  an  oath  was  fully  realized  by  the  ancient  Latins.  *'  How 
"  many  persons,"  says  Cicero,  "  are  restrained  from  crime  by  the  fear  of  divine  pun- 
"  ishment.  and  how  holy  is  the  society  of  citizenship,  from  the  belief  of  the  presence 
"  of  the  immortal  gods,  as  well  with  the  judges  as  with  the  witnesses." 

Christ  positively  forbade  his  disciples  to  swear.  "  I  say  unto  you.  swear  not 
"  at  all,"  {Matt,  v  :  34.)  "  But  above  all  things,  my  brethren,  swear  not."  {James 
v.  12).  But  modem  courts  of  judicature,  even  when  composed  of  professed  followers 
of  Christ,  ignore  the  teaching  of  their  Savior,  and,  in  defiance  of  his  express 
commands,  adopt  and  enforce  an  ancient  Pagan  form  of  oath,  in  which  the  Jewish 
deity  is  substituted  for  the  Zeus  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Hercules  of  the  Romans. 
Would  to  Hercules  that  these  inconsistent  believers,  while  imitating  the  Pagan 
form  of  swearing,  had  preserved  the  ancient  Pagan  and  modern  Mahometan  re- 
spect for  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  and  had  not  bven  influenced  by  the  Jesuitical 
example  of  St.  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  gentiles,  who  lied,  (a  harsh  word),  for  the 
truth  and  glory  of  God.    {Romans,  iii :  7.)— E. 
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